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A MONO all the sciences, thoio !.'• not one more interesihig and 
essential than tliat of (ironnAPiiv; for without a knowledge of 
(xEOi-RAPiiY, no person -can ;»nr>ear in society widi respectahihly, 
or read even a daily newspaf kr with profit. 

Geography is a description of the Earth. — In every (Jeogra- 
phical description, two things are to be considered ; namely, the 
/•^rm of the Earth, and its position in the Ukavens. 

llie materials of the description arc surveys and astronomical 
observations, whereby the properties of places are determined. 

The properties of places are citlicr terrestrial or celestial. The 
terre.strial properties arc figure, dimension, and situation. The ctUs^ 
iial properties are the rising and setting of the sta*'s,the vicissitudes 
of day and night, the variety of the seasons, and other phenomena. 
The manner of describing the Earth if twofold; namely, by a 


The Map 01 THT WoRi.i), wlucU IS given above, has atwe-fold 
object ; w represents the World a.s known before the Di.lucc, 
and as it is known at the present lime. 

The History of the Worid before the Flood is very short, 
and princijTally confined to the “ Creation of the Worlds*' and tbe 
Fall of the first Farlnts oi Mankind. All that we know of 
this period is to be found in tlie Bidle ; for^wliat is found in pro- 
TANE WRITERS, IS little more than a confused heap of palpable 
absui'dities. 

It may, however, b<> gathered from the writings of Moses, that 
the NVori.d before the Flood was very populous, and tlie manners 
of the inhabitants extremely licentious. Tlie length of their lives 
was remarkable ; but wheUier the Arts and Leitirs flourished 
among them cannot now be known. 

It is, however, imagined, that they excelled in AoRiCUtTUli, 


Map or a Globe, and by Explanation or Treatise. Tbe natural and had made a very considerable progress in tb« study cfNaTy ax. 
figure of the Earth is tliat of a Globx, flora which it diflers only The only places that are described by Moses, as ts^n ig before 
in size; so tliat the Globx nay properly be called the Eaxtb in the Flood, are the Terrestbial Paradise, or ; 

th«lAKiio»Nop, andMoOKTAKAWT.' ' 
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^ tb» Aamsv of Emn^ ftowmr, wben our first 
lifi» been much disputed $ the mosl probable 
between' the Euphrates or Pison* 
f SUm j iivers. n^rlh^west of the Persian Guif^ 
e Mjjjpmfflt the present Bassorah^ 

that have treated this subject wiili tlicbest reputa- 
; are Hubt, Bocuart, Calmet, and Welijs. 

Tte first city built iy)on tUb earth was Ekoch . the founder of 
which was Cain; but nothing certain is known of its rife, further 
than it was situated north-cast of tlie Gaiiden or Eden, supposed 
to have been in or near latitude 32®, N. ; and longitude 49®, E. . 

‘ ' hbout midway between it and tli5 present Ispahan'. 

In settling the danoNOLOOv of Uus^rrf age of the world, ilie 
I only authority upoa Which we can iely> is tliat of Moszs. 

The first profiuiePwtiler who wrote a HUtoty of the Ante-tUluvian 
World, was SAtrcttOHi Attt^oyji a Phtintcian, who also wrote a com- 
plete Hietoiy VSie PMOEsraciAirs. 

fi @M^i Wbo lived in the days of AtEXiirneR the 
Grrai^ if iioidii aiso^ to iMwe written a Hxstorf ftom the Crca- 
fiF^sd^ondm iiavedtvidod the leiiee of ffae Chaldean 
KfRoi, befiiff the F&oon^ into ion genaralUnu* Aeootdlng to his 
loathed of ootuititigi bia Gfironohiigy cornea very near to thitu>f 
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A 1 Australia 
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B 1 Birman Empire 
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C 1 China (Proper) 
C 3 Cochin China 
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C 4 Cabul 
ti.. 5 Celebes 
H Hindostan 
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A 3 Abyasinia G Guinea 

B 1 Bepa H Houaa 

. B 3 Bomou / K Kordofan 

C 1 Congo Ml Morocco 

C e CapeofGoodHope A1 3 Moxambique 
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« ... Peefur M 4 Madagasoar 

Mmu^ua 


Al.«*AiiA« 

J 1 Japan 
J 3 Java 
K 1 Kamtschatka 
K 3 Kerguelen’s 
Land 

M 1 Mongolia 
M 2 Malaya 
M 3 Minoano 
N G New Guinea 
P 3 Persia 
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P 3 Philippine Iiles, 
R Russia 
S 1 Siam 
S 3 Sumatra 
T 1 Turkey 
T 3 Tartary 
T 3 Tibet 
T 4 Timor 
V Van Dieman's* 
Land 


M6 Madeira Isiande 
S 1 Soudan 
S 3 Seonaar 
S 3 St. Helana 
T 1 Tunie 
T 3 TripoU 
T 3 Timbuotoo 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE. • 

N* A.-<-North Amxrica. . 

B 1 B rltiA Ptate^ 0*Ga«tod. K HwiinVoMi^ 
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c»cSf‘ N waS. , 
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Afaxcar Part. 

A 5 Azoiee Isiande C 4 Cape Verd Islands. 

ADDRSSS. 

At'1^. of'KirowidHNttfa fO f^y.^nemlty 

nAihMi ib oMottf B'-irmih by mt»ph argu- 

ment, woutdiudd^'isiipem supiidlnonjijl ttippiljf there ate 
not many to be fottod, intht {ntiieiit dey, who tie so ignomut, ns 
I not to be apprised of ft# inatimaNa wonm. 

I The deaign of tbii work it lo CfiK the attention of mankhid to 
' those objeeti moat worthy of their legnid, end to shew what branches 
of Kmowlodoe are the moit end whet eve merely onmaien^ 
ialg nt the oome tune, to give n brief> but comprehensive view ol 
the whole, end to pointout the best end the most ready means of 
attaining them. 

The Enttoi if well aware that levend works of a similar form 
and price, and admirably conducted, ore in course of publication, 
the end cf whitdi is to difibse general information. His intention, 
however, it to go more extensively into the tame benelicial pursuit ; 
but by a new, direct, and more certain road, one which is left un- 
explored. 

To explore the regions of Knowledge, then, it will be our Plan, 
to set out by a consideration of the first ^fruitful Tree that we may 
meet with jofirn^yi ani’bbfoiiq cmlle^itj^ its'firutt, to-^nq^Tre 
into its history, to learn its origin, its progress, and its uses : hence, 
the STA/oRwr will be- led to dbmfnence at the bottom oftlie Tree, 
to climb upwaids,^and to gather the fruit as he proceeds, as ^ 
deserved reward of hia labours. 

It must be remembered, that Education, in all the brandies of 
Art, should be made analogous j^the g^ual and direct process 
of Nature, as in rearing the germ of the Acorn throughout its 
advances unt8 it becomes Jdie majestic Oak. In like manner, it 
ahould be made to resemble the work of the Builder, who be- 
gins at the foundation of the Structure ; who makes each course 
of STOXIB or Bixog, to answer the double purpose of filling its oym 
proper station in the buildino, and of preparing directly and 
immediately for the next course. 

If we^bave not wholly misunderitood tliO dictates of raiLo- 
•OPBT, this gradual, direct^ and constant progress should appear 
in all works liks the present, thus expressly dedicated to the pur- 
poses of iNStavcttoN. 

To begin, then, with the foundation, and, of course, widr that 
which is most essential to the STnvcTunx wo would lais^ we 
srani h ptmarp Guii>e> . conlaiadng the principles of general 
science^ '^tten i%such a manner, and with such obiatvntioiteanr 

ij^|||p||^«m/iKMtothewhol«. With thii j^nvfgMW 
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Sc Reeder would go on with ease and pleasure to himself^ with- 
out the assistance of any other Guide, than the work before him. 

« diece ate many branches of Knowledge,' lome of which are 
eas^> and others difficult of attainment, the eamr should be 
\ acquired jlSrst; by this course, the difficulty of the latter will be 
considerably diminished, as the faculkies will become more and 

oouipp^ht adopted, the mind will be and the attau;^- 

ment of Knowledge will be rendered no less irkaome than limited. 
By following up the Plan here proposed, the ** Road to Know- 
LEDGE*' will be as easy, as the end will be profitable and delightfiil. 

Uneducated reason may be likened to gold hidden in the biine, 
which is of no use until brought to light ; when, being formed for 
circulation, it becomes, not only useful to its possessor, but uni- 
versally beneficial. 

So it is with the mind of man, as long as it remains uncultivated ; 
but, when it is expanded by education, it imbibes knowledge, 
which, by general diffusion, is rendered useful as gold, for thereby 
MAN becomes civilized, the inlets to happineii are opened, and 
SOCIETY is formed on a firm, advantjigeauf, and lasting basis. 

^lost persons are capable of acquiring aU> the knowledge they 
may reasonably desire ; and those who’ shidl pay attention to the 
instructions which will be furnished in this work, will readily 
accomplish so desirable an object : and as the present is not an age 
for indulging ionorxnce, we hope ouradvi.ee will be well received, 
and, that The Guide to Knowledge” will prove beneficial. 

llr. who feels emulous of procuring for himself that becoming 
distinction in sn( ikiy which, in tJie pres^nt^age,^fan alone be ob- 
laiiied by mental superiority, must use commensurate mean* to the 
attixinment thereof, which will depend principally upon his own 
cxoitions. 

^ 1 1 may not be improper to observe hero, that there exists more 
useful and real knowledge among the middling classes of so- 
riLi Y, at the present day, than could have been met with, some few 
ages ago, iii the universities. Tor the greater pait of the knowledge 
of those times consisted in subtle distinctions, laborious disquisi- 
tions, and endless disputes about wordst rather than ifihgs. The 
gtral diffubioti o/' knowledge, which we observe at present among 
all ranks in society, first took its rise from the publishing thos0 
admirable ESSAYS — The Spectator,” ‘‘TheTATLEn,” and “The 
Guardian;” in which learned subjects, instead of being written' 
in Latin, wore presented in English, in such a familiar style, as- 
\ people of pliiu common sense might readily^omprehend. 

’ Nothing coiistitutes a greater disparity between .^one being and 
another, than different degrees of “ KH0Yi^£p9E.”J The Mind of 
the uneducated is almost an absblute void ; such are, for the most 
})art, wrong-headed, extremely ob"sti]riate|iu)|^ery similar to brutes; 
while that of a wise Man is a Magazine richly stored with impor- 
tant truths, which serve to conduct (him through the,m^es of a 
difficult life to a glorious and happy End. But all todov^ents and 
acquiskidns must have a beginning, and Knowledge must be gained 
progressively, in proportion as the Mind is capable of receiving it. 
Time was when Sir Isaac Newton did not know the letters of the 
Alphabet ; and the time may possibly come, when the meanest 
of oup Readers, if he make a proper use of his natural abilities, 
and study to gain Knowledge, may arrive at an equal degree of 
eminence yrith that great Philosopher. fv 
If we look back upon times past, or if we lake ' a view of the 
pfesefit state of the world, nothii^ so fills the imagination, or 
^ engages the attention, as the conspicttotis and illustrioua honoun of 
tknd Learning. 


* The ancient Eoyptiavs, ^<e/<Uhen of wtsDoifi<«w|iio 
iaNs, learned and accomplished cultivators of every 
the wise Boma VB, the zealous imitators of enlightened OaEiaoi 
How came these nations to shine like consteU^nylipugh die 
depths of that universal mist which involved the rest oR^uity 
By a/fofiwienr q/* KNOWLEDGE. 

How came' the Ptthaoorases, the Platos, the AKisT0TZ4»,tha 
Xbnopbons, the Livys, to appear as conspicuously in the page of 
history, as do stars of the first mofgnitudg in the vast fields of 
ether the attainment (^KNOWLEDGE. 

What makes this country to difibr so much from the aspect it 
had when Julius Ckjar landed on its coast, and found us a horde 
of painted savages, roaming nakeifthrough the firoods cf- 

raanm^a^ ^KNOWLEDGE. * 

Ifow does it happen, that the Negroes of Africa, and the wUd 
Indians of Aksrica, live in brutal obscurity find forooipus dis- 
cord? — FROM THE WANT or Knowledge? 

But we must observe, that Learning and Knowudob can- 
not be acquired by committing a few scraps of good things to ■ 
metftoiy, nor be gained by the light reading of any work that does 
not contain the tot principles of the sci^ce on which it tieeli. 

Bht to attain “ Knowledge,” we must habituate ourselves to ex 
amine, refiect, compare, and view, in every light, all kinds of ob- 
jects worthy of consideration. 

As a knowledge of the world is absolutely necessary, and of the 
utmost importance to every individual, we purpose, in the course 
of our work, to give a full description of every part of the Globe, 

^ and of all dungs, animate and inanimate, thereon,, which are worthy 
of observation. We will lead our Headers fixim one country to 
another, from city to city, and from town to town ; describe their 
ancient and present state, the buildings with which they are 
adorned, the monuments of antiquity for which they are remark- 
able, and the religion, manners, and customs of their inhabitants ; 
their inanufoctures, and the trade they have with other nations. 
Wo will conduct them to the Museums of the curious, and display 
the works of ancient and modem art, together with the various 
productions of Nature, there collected from all parts of the 
Wori<d. 

Bioorafht will also obtain a conspicuous place in our wodc. 
Wf will endeavour to place (he actions of great and virtuous men 
in the most striking point of view, in order to excite the riitngf 
jgeneration to imiUtS their examples; the surest method of in- 
duping yaa&k to become an honour to .their country, and worthy 
members^f Society. 

It is impossible, in an announcement like this, to enumerate every 
particular we design for our pages ; but what we have already men- 
tioned, it is hoped, will be sufficient to afford the Reader some 
idea of what may be expected in the numbers of “The Guide to 
Knowledge.” { 

It is intended that this work shall be published ewly evety Satur- 
day morning, in such portions, that its Readers, by employing afew 
leisure hours, may easily peruse, and make themselves masters 
diereof, before the publication of the succeeding number. 

In the course of a year, these numbers will form a very hand- 
some volume, which may be bound up, ai)4 referred to at rR 
tiines for Amusement md Instruction. Hence, it may de- ' 
servedly considered as a cheap and invaluable “ Family Lirrart/’ 
containing a mass of useful information, which, did||f0lisidered 
cannot fail to advance the interests, and augment ^pEj^piiMl^ of 
those to whom it is addressed. 
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OF THE ADVANTAGES OF EDUCATION. 




^1. ROYALTY 


3. NORILITY : 


3. gentlemen and 

MERCHANTS . . . 


4 . tradesmen and ] 

MECHANICS . . . J 


5. PEASANTRY, Ae. Ac 



Means an« Influence omf At. 


Time and Means geeat. 


Time and Means lem. 


{ Time and Means muck less 

TBAN THE PRECEDING. 


{ Time and Means scarcely 

ANY; OR NONE. 


The Bubjci’l that deserves our Jirst consideration; and utmost 
attention, is the iiuprovement of the human mikd, — by Education. 
But as the “ I'ikm) (u* Learn i no” is so very extensive; the object 
of it pf so mndi impirtance, the lights in which it may be viewed 
80 various, and the methods by which Instruction can be given; 
•0 numerous, it requires such a system as shall meet the advanced 
state of the times, so as to prove equally beneficial to all ranks of 
Society. 

Ouf Leoislator^ frame Laws tor tlie suppression of vice and 
immorality; our Divines preach from the pulpit against the 
vices ttiat stain the characters of Men ; but do Laws and Preachifig' 
et&ct a reformation of manners? — ^To this ini|uiiy, experience 
vrould not give a very favourable answer. 

Tlie reason is obvious; tlie attempts arc directed to the wrong 
bjects. — Laws can only check tlie public effeft .-5 of vicious prin- 


ciples; but can never reach the principics themselves ; and preach 
ing is not veiy intelligible to people, till they arrive at an age wlicii 
their principles are rooted, or their habits firmly esUblished. To 
attempt to eradicate old habits, is almost as absurd, as it would bo 
to lop off the branches of a huge Oak, in order to root it o\ii of a * 
rich soil.— -The most that such clipping will effect, is to prevent 
a ftirther growth. 

The only practicable method to reform mankind is to begin with 
CHILDREN ; to banish, if possible, from tlieir company, every low 
bred, and immoral character. Virtue and vice will not readily 
grow together, but they will grow where they are planted, and when 
one has taken root, it is not easily supplanted by the other. The 
great art of correcting mankind, therefore, consists in prepos- 
sessing the youthful MIND with good principleu ^ 

For this leq^on, the welfare of Society requires that the Educom 
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ii6» ofYovtH ahoiild Im watched with the most scrupulous atten- 
tion. Bovcatxov, in a great measure, forms the moral characters of 
hsKi and tfdfeuLs are the basis of Govern vv;ent. Education 
ahoold, therefore, be the ftrat care of a LEciSLATuaE ; not merely in 
the imtituthn g^caooLS, but in furnishing them with the best Teach- 
ers. A good System of Education siiould be the first article in 
the Code of all political regulations ; for it is much easier to in- 
tiodttoaan afiectual System for establishing good Morals, than to 
correct, by penal $1alules^ the ill effects of a had System. We are so 
fully persuaded and convinced of the correctness'of what we have ex- 
pressed, that we shall almost adore that great man, who shall change 
our practice and opinions, and cause to be adopted that System of 
Education, which sliall equally improve all ranks of Societt*, and 
thereby produce universal peace and harmony amongst men. 

One great defect in our Schools is, the want of proper books, 
such as shall be adapted for the several classes of Society ; but those 
could be readily supplied, if a proper System of Instruction 
were only establislied. 

It is said, however, by many very intelligent, benevolent, and 
very worthy persons, that the system of general 1k8tr|^ction has 
been already carried too far, and, that(i)y provoking a spirit of in- 
quiry) into the » 2 orr//aiirl physical of Society, which Educa- 
tion naturally induces, we open a souix^^-^iscontenV that 
will excite among the lower ranks, envy lowards their .superiors, 
and consequent insubordination; — so that they will lie more ready 
to examine into the rights and titles of those who possess affluence, 
elevation, and authority, than to recognise and obey them. Hiis 
sentiment is as old as antiquity can carry us back, even into the 
darkest ages of the Would, and had it been able to stem the cur-^ 
rent of intellect^ GoniicisM and Vandalism would still have 
held dominion over the sterile faculties of the human Mind; they 
might have sat on their ebon llirono, amidst a irorld of darkness, 
on which the ‘‘Sun or SfiENru” liad never darted a single 
ray; but the thing wm , as^it is ho>y^ quite impossible; no obstacle 
can prevent, or even impede tliat progiess, which i.s evidently a 
grand design in tJie o/‘CREATioN,and pari of that ascending 

Series which rises from Tnunr.siiUAL to O.lesiial r.Nrr.M.i- 
CENCE,— connecting Man with immortafih/. ^ 

But, it is ohjeoted, that there is danger in gicing Knowledge to 
the labouring poor, because it will have a tendency to create a 
desire to live in mere ease and idleness, and an unwillingnc.ss to 
pursue the avocations that require bodily labour, or to fulfil the 
menial capacities to whu'h they may be subjected ; thus an erro- 
neous jealousy arises, lest knowledge and numbers united should 
subvert the order of things, and by violence, u.surp the rights and 
privileges of the favoured few. Tliis fear will vanish, when we con- 
sider that Men are more easily guided by Keason tlian by 
RESTRAINT, and that consent is a lasting tie, while coercion con- 
tinues no longer to bind Uian till the opportunity of a release oc- 
•urs. Again, as Ignorance is often attended by obstinacy and stu- 
pidity, the removal of these must necessarily qualify Uie operative or 
the servant to perform his offices much better, and more satisfoc- 
torily to his employers, than he could, were it requisite to guide and 
direct him like a mere animal aut^aton. And as to the idea of 
aspiring to the possession of power by pulling down the exalted in 
rank from their stations, and seating themselves in their places, two 
things will effectually interpose to prevent any such occurrence by 
means of popular insurrectioii ; first, because, by the increcwe ^ 
Knowlioob the higher Orders may and ought to advance in a 
likSi or ntlMr, duplicate ratio, with the fotner, so as to Ibave room 


and space beneath ; and still preserve that superiority, eiMdi their 
fiicilities and opportunitits afford them the means of 
And surely no one wilt affirm, that Education among the oaHiur 
has arrived et a' ^ 8^ onwards, 

wards the perfocti^ of diat Knowledge which shall fit them to 
away the Sceptre of Intellect, and rule over an enlightened 
PEOPLE, and this will preserve the dignity and honor of their mce, 
and ensure the respect and obedience that a discerning population 
will always pay to worth and wisdom. Ts this impossible 
Let those who seek a solution of the question look to History 
and they will find, diat improvement in Knowledge has 
been concomitant with the higher and lower and con- 

ditions of Men in all ages. In tlie feudal tinses, were not die 
Nobles of the Land proportionally more ignorant, as welt as 
their vassals and villains, than the NosiLirv efo now? Yet ig- 
norant as those Barons were, they preserved their rank and au- 
thority, because their subjects were in the same state of semi- 
barbarism. But, would it have beefi, had one oeder stood 
still, and the other advanced in refinement and Knowledge? 
the state of Society would have been preposterous, and must 
have fiiUen pieces ; both proceeded in a parallel course, and 
both pres the same comparative distance, and have so done 
to the present time. Have the Great lost their dignity thereby, 
or changed place with die enlightened Pbasantuy ? On the con- 
trary, they now receive the honours that Rea.son awards, instead of 
the slavish homage that IcMORANrE mechanically paid. If, then, 
Knowledge has progressed without destruction to distinctions of 
rank, and without spoliation, why should we apprehend any thing 
of the kind, now that improvement goes on ; and to what extent who 
^shall say? for there is no definable limit to the power that moves 
the mighty Machine, and that replenishes the Sensorium of the 
Universe. 

In the second place, it must be observed, how little is to be 
dreaded from the ambition of an. instructed People ; since so 
very few attain to eminence in Learning, considering the paucity 
of time (as is readily shown by the engraving), that can be spared 
from the duties of life, that scarcely any sitmiount the diffici^lties that 
weigh them down to the level of their origin. Should, however, 
one or another, occasionally, soar above his class, and gain a 
higher station, the example may create emulation, and who would 
regret the excitement of a laudable feeling, or the elevation ofa me- 
ritorious individual * ? There is yetj another argument in favour of 
Knowledge, which is this Knowledge, if properly inculcated, 
teaches Man to perform his duties, and as he regards his own 
RIGHTS, so to resjxict the Uights of others; without these wise 
maxims tliat Wisdom suggests, a Man may learn tolieCuNKiKCf, 
but truly he has no claim to legitimate Knowledge. 

All History, if properly studied, cnntribiUes to sustain this 
conclusion. The retrospect of causes and emets evidently de- 
monstrates, that Ignorance has been the means of producing 
most of the evils and miseries which Mankind have sufiered, 
ever since they have been able to record the actions and 
events of their own times and countries; and that, as Knowledge 
advanced, sue brought in her train, not only the Arts, that rin- 
hellishhiTu, but also, all tliose social virtues, that sofieii tba 
aspCTities of our suMunary path, and introduce a concord, attd 
SYMPATHY among us unknown to the rude ages of Antiquity. If 

« 

* Is not this Already the case as is shown in the eireles 2 and 3 
in the engraving? And why should not the same pnvilegee be 
granted to the circle marked No. 5. 
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tint be fic^ who can deny it? why shoald we wish to halt, in 
the MARCH, 'Or stand still in the way, eyerystep of which has 
given us such proofs of its being “ the Hoad to Happiness 
2Vot one, surely, would wish to' go back, for on what cm can he is 
of the pgist, that shall be comparable to the present, with respect to 
the rc^'enjoyments of Life. But the " Law of Nature*' suffers 
no rest, wc must advance or recede ; behind us is Daekness, be* 
fore us, the Day, on which The Sun op Science" shines: let us 
seek its genial Ray, a%d prosper by its Influence. 


ACCOUNT OF A COLONY OF CARPENTER ANTS. 

BY PROFEi^SOR RENNIE, KIKO*8 COLLEGE, LONDON. 



Nest of the Wood Ant, with the Greater Spotted 
Woodpecker. 

A. B. C. 



Wood Antii ( Formica fuliginom) 

A. IVlale. B. Worker. ' C. Female. 

I had brought into my gnrden at Lee, in the beginning of June, 
a large piece of a willow tree, w'hich had been very curiously worked 
out by the species of Ants usually called the Emmet {FoimicOf 
ftiliginota, Latreij.i.e). The tree, indeed, from which it had been 
taken, appears to have been destroyed in a great measure from the 
extensive excavations of these little Carpetifers. Vet the portion of 
the tree which 1 have seems to be singularly strong, when the great 
number of the cells and their peculiar structure is taken into con- 
sideration. Ibe walls of these cells are literally as thin as writing 
paper, though not quite so smooth and even, and they are seldom 
(piite parallel, but arranged, some perpendicularly, and others slant- 
ing in various directions, worked out, it would appear, upon no 
previous design, but begun at any given [loiiit, and only limited in 
extent by die worker discovering his approach to one adjacent. 
The tac'i with which they chisel away the wood wid) their jaws, so 
as to Ebme so near the next cell without actually cutting into it, 
cannot well be accounted for on any of the oonUMB principles ef 


human meebsnism. It cimiet be the retolt of trisiOD, llreiii the 
worker-out looking along the level of the plane, as eof ^ CMir flOr* 
enters would do, and thence working so-as not to egt through i,t; 
for the wall has, in.most instances, tnough not in alL no ffee 
along which such a level could be tuen by the eye. Hearing mim' 
assist them, however, supposing workers to be engaged in emselniliig 
on each side of the partition; but it would appev to be mom ftm. 
touch, or rather that modification of it denominated taej^ wbitjh. 
enables them to feel, as it were, when they have, nwly^pehypret^ 
the wall, and which consequently warns ^em to stop. ^ 

It is not a little remarkable, that all the wood vmich' ii 
out by these ants is tinged of a black colour, giving all tMvefre^fl 
and lanes somewhat the appearance of havii^ suffered esr 

of being smoked. M. lliimer, the younger, did not succeed in 
ascertaining the cause of this black colour. . I should conjecture it 
to arise from iron contained in the saliva of the ants acting on the 
gallic acid of the wood, in the same way as the same wood be- 
comes black when cut with a knife. I throw this out, however, 
only as a plausible conjecture, which may readily he either verified 
or disproved .by a very simple chemical experiment, which I Lad 
not leisure at the time of writing this to try. Ttie fine glossy black 
of the ants themselves may originate from the same chemical prin- 
ciple, and this is rendered more probable, from the excavations 
made by other species, such as tlie Dusky Ant Formica Juscu, 
LatreiLle) not being tinged of this black colour. Neitlier are 
the excavations of the latter so regular in the form of the cells, and 
the delicately thin partitions do not occur. I have seen several 
colonies of Uie yellow ant (F. fiam^ Latreili.e) established in 
trees, though their usual habits lead them to prefer a hedge -bank, 
the dry ridge of a field, or a small knoll on a common. In none 
of these, however, had the workers much tioublc in making their 
excavations, tlie trees being in every instance far gone with the dry 
rot, and the chambers were consequently us easy to construct as in 
a knoll of .sand. In the instance oflhcBr.A(iv t'AiictNTi.R Ant 
( F, fuliginosti J, on the other hund, the wood of tlio tree selected for 
their colony is always hard and tough, the easiness of working it 
being apparently considered a disadvantage rather than a recom- 
mendation. 1 have usually seen these colonies, therefore, in grow* 
ing trees, the oak seeming to be ]>referrcd to all others ; and what 
is worthy of nnnark, the lioncy cornWike work does not seem to 
stop the vegetation, the lice continuing to put forth leaves and 
shoots as before it was excavated for the use of the colony. In 
the instance which gave rise to these remarks, the willow tree was 
indeed dilapidated and shorn of its leaves and branches, yet* was 
it untouched with dry rot, and the wood was hard and tough. 

Another singularity respecting this colony was its innumerable 
population — almost inconceivable by those who have not witnessed 
It. 1 have, in several instances, seen the commencement of an 
ant colony by a single female, with no appearance of a future po- 

{ >ulation, except hereelf and some half dozen eggs, oollectdd into a 
ittle cell. The cpntrast l>etwecn this and the colony in the willow 
tree was as striking as between the hut of a cottager and the 
crowded houses and dense population of London or Pekin. 1 
think 1 am under, rather than over, the mark, in estimating the 
population of this colony in question at one million; end as it was 
impossible to see one-fourth of the ants at Uie same time, it might 
be double or treble that number. 

I imagine it might be possible so to* glaze a section of this 
Uie, that the ants could be seen at work ; yet the younger Huber, 
who was anxious to accomplish this, did not succeed in any 
device he could contrive. In conse<]qence, he remarks, of th** 
labourers always working in the interior of trees, they di^i];e the 
light, and are desirous of being screened from observation ; and 
hence they could not be induced to work when the light was ad- 
mitted ; in the same manner as I found another ant {Ponera ceiii- 
tractUf Latreille), mistakenly supposed by M. Latreille to be 
blind, would only work whenexpoif^to the light* till the intmiop 
of a single ray was entirely prevented. Accordingly, when M. 
Huber exposed them to the Itgnt, under the notion of making them 
work under his eye, they always abandoned the spot to seek some 
new asylum, and spuroM the honey and sugar which he efieied 
them for nourishment. 

" 1 wu, theiefoie,’' continues M. Huber^ limited by n^ces-., 
iity to the lAipection ohly of ffieir excavations ; by earenifly ad- 
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composing poitions of which I hope to acquire some knowledge of 
their organmtion. In this examination^ I fpijind on one side 
horiiootal gdlfries, nidden in great part be||hl-d walls, which foi* 
iow the circuuu diiectioa of the layers of tim wood, whi^ on an- 
other side 1 found pacaUpl galfories, separated by extiemely thin 
partitions, haring no communicatit^n except by a Jew oval aper- 
tures , liggjtgj| pjiaid^ being thd characterfslk of the whole 

**' . t^ l w^ ^ljberportioni, avenues opening UteraUy, which i» 
cliijMWitofy Wails s^ cross partitions, chiselled out here and 
thiA^Mp m galleries, so as to separate the several chambers. 

stage of the work, round holes are always ob- 
sei^-'eMl'Jn some measure between two pillars cut out in the 
sanm walL course of time, these holes oecome ^uare, and 

the arched at both ends, are worked into regular 

coluntaa b^ the chisels of the little carpenters. This, which is the 
second specimen of their artisanship, will probably remain in 
this state as a portion of the edifice. 

** In another quarter, however, are fragments diifore&tly wrought, 
in which these same partitions, npw perforated in every part and 
skilfully hewn, are transformed into colonnades to'supporttne upper 
stories, and leave a free commuoiCaticMi throughout tne whole ex- 
tent. We may readily conceive, in what manner parallel galleries, 
hollowed out upon the same plan and tlie sides taken down, leaving 
only from space to space what is necessary to sustain their ceilings, 
may form an entire story ; but as each has been separately perforated, 
the flooring cannot bo very level; but this the ants turn to their ad- 
vantage, since these furrows are better adapted to retain the young 
which may be j)laccd there. 

There is much greater irregulai'itv in the stories excavated out 
of the great roots, than in those in tfie body of the tree itself, by 
consequence either of the imrdness and interlacing of the fibres', 
which renders the labour more difficult, and obliges the worker-ants 
to vary from their usual manner of proceeding, or of their not fol- 
lowing up in the extremities of their edifice the same arrangement 
as in the centre, fie this as^it may, there are still found horizontal 
stories and numerous partitions. 

“ In tlie iastuuces m which the work occurs less regularly, it 
is found to be more delicate ; because the ants, profiting by the 
hardness and solidity of the materials, impart a singular degree of 
lightness to tlie whole building.^;! have observed fragments of 
ftom eight to ten inches in lengUi, and of equal height, formed of 
wood as thin as paper, containing a number of apartments, and 
presenting the most singular appearance. Very considerable open- 
ings are besides observable at the entrance of these apartments, 
worked out with much care ; but, instead of chambers and exten- 
sive galleries, the layers of the wood are hewn into arcades, allowing 
a fiee passage in every direction for the inliabitants. We may con- 
sider tnese as the doors or entrances leading to the several apart- 
ments.^' 

From these circumstantial details of M. Huber, it will be ap« 
parent, that the colony at Lee, which gave rise to my previous 
remarks, may be considered precisely alike. 

QiMrantint Slationf ntar MoUtrdanij June, 1033. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY OP THE PELICAN. 

ANCIXZIT HISTOAY. 

The first engraving represents a Pelican feeding her young 
^with blood from her own bosom ; being a fac simile, from Aldrov- 
aiid’s great work, oil Ornithology, 3 vols», folio^ Fiankfurti, 16 10. The 
draughtsman to flUs iininOAal work, as will U seen fioni the above 
specimen, for his profeMipti»i i^ ing to his accom- 
plishments of thO/ipKi greater ** art and 

mysteiy'' of M 

CVBtOVS OLD >ecOtJKT OP THE PELICAN. 

A pellycfoit is a byrdo that is called PorphiriSy Leu it xi. and 
Dbut. xiii. And la a byrde of KovIpte and dveelleth in desorte 
teyde the lyver y aqd is acounted amonge uuclene byrdes 
by the loieein Lbuit. And there ben two maner of Pellycanes; 
v^im«isiellMh m whmt tod' eateth fyshe,H&d the other 4weUeth on 
kmelh wyMMea and eateth v^nemoui-beastes, ae 


lisatdes, and other suche. And all tha^ the Pellycane eateth, he 
plungetli in water vrith his fote, and whan hir hath so plunged i in 
water he pulteth it in his mt^i with his own foie, as it were with 
an lionde. Onely the pellycane and foe popgniay among foules 
vse the fote in stede of an honde. 

Also of the pellycane the gloso speakefo stmer ^mum and the 
same Pl vn y us sayth in this juaner. The pellycane loveth to mocke 
her chyldren. For whan the chyidren ben haughte) end begyn to 
wexe hoorc tiiey smyte the father and the mother in the foce, where- 
fore the mother smiteth them againeanddeefo them. And the thyrde 
daye, that the bloudde rerineth out, and foedeth foil botte bloudde 
upon the bodyos of her chyldren. And ' ^‘foe bloudde 

tlie bynles that were l)efore deed quycken^i ! in the glaze 

uppou iliat place of the psalme. jfiictu ^ PeHicanus** It 

is sayde that the pellicanc fleeth her ‘ i her byile and 

maketh sorowe three dayes, and tiienl , lier hotte bldudde 
upon them ; and malceth* tliem aly vc nn thaf maner. Magister 

Jacobus de Ditriaco in IL de wirab^ orietslaUuin vegumum, 
telleth a nother cause of the death of pt Ines byrdes. 11^ say the, 
that inEcYPTEis a byrde that byght K.LYC'ANns, a byrde with 
greaie wyeges and mooste leane. For att that he swaloweth 
««««•*• And therefore he maye not 
holde meatestylle it be incorporate^ Xiid the serpente hateth 
kyndelye fob byrde. Wherefore whan the mother passseth oute of 
the neste to gette meate, the serpente clymeth on foe brco.and 
styngeth or iWbcteth the byrdes. And whan the mother commethe 
agayne, she maketli sorowe tluree days for her byrdes, as it is sayde. 
Than fh.'! saylbe) the smytetU herself in the breste and springeth 
bloudde upon them, and rereth theym fro deathe to lyfe, and then 
for greate bledynge the mother wexeth feble, and the byrdes bene 
compelled to passo out of foe neste to gette themself meate.. And 
some of focm for kynde loue fede tlie mother that is feble ; and 
some ben vnkyde and care not for the mother, and Uie mother 
taketh good h^e therto, and wluu she comireth to her strengthe 
she nouryshetb, and louefo those byrdes that fedde in her a her 
nede, and putteth away her other Inrdes, as vnworthy and vnkynde, 
and suflreth tliem not to dwelle, nor lyve with her. 

Lee, Kent, June 18M. J. RENNIE. 

MOOXAN UISTOEY. 

The Pelican (Pelccamts Onocrotalus ). — ^The Pelican is a sin- 
gular and interesting bird, and is equally at ease on tlie water, or in 
the air; she is much larger than foe swan, measuring five or six feet 
from the point of the bill to the end of the toil, and ten to twelve 
feet from tip to tip of the wings. With tliese proportions, and her 
melancholy aspect when shut up in a menagerie, it might be ima- 
gined that she was a dull and inactive bird, but on the contrary, 
she is extremely vivacious and agile, and when seen floating upon 
well-spread wings, wifo a parallel motion, over the undulating 
waves few objects in nature present a more lively or even grace- 
ful appearance. Tlie beauty of her motions is ^ also agreeable 
heightened by her colour, which, with foe exception of foe black 
quill feathers of the wings, is of a delicate salmon, or blush colour. 

Tire Pelican feeds upon living fish; and to enable her to catch 
them with facility. Nature has not only provided her for that pur- 
pose witli an admirable fishing spear, but alfd xfith an elastic bag 
to hoard up supplies for future wants. Tliis apparatus consists of 
an upper bill of great length, straight, broad, flattened above, and 
terminated by a slight hook; and a lower bill of a fprked shape, 
the two converging branches of which meet, and form foe point of 
the bill. From the lower edges of these hangs a membranous bag, 
capable of being so greatly distended, as to contain fifteen 
of water, or a proportionate bulk of fish. When not ni use^ ttue 
bag, by an admirable contrivance, is wrinkled up in such a man- 
ner, as to lie completely hidden in llie angular hollow of the under 
bill. " . 

Thus accoutred, the Pelican sallies forth; miyestically oommitUng 
henelf to the wiodSf which she almost seems to emuhte io swift* 
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ti6*a, and very soon arri\'es at some favorite haunt, where, perhaps, 
the tinny iiibes swarm in unsuspecting millions. Diese predatory 
excursions extend equally to the fresh river, and the salt ocean; and 
ure performed sometimes .alone, but ofteuer in company. Arrived 
at an approved spot, she checks her fastly, flapping wings, casts a 
keen inquiring look into the green depUis beneath her, and waits not 
long; for suddehly a fish flashes into momentary sight, when beating 
an upward stroke with her wing.s, at the '^ame time discharging 
ilie air from her lungs, and its adjacent chambers, she souses with 
incredible impetus into the waters, ^hich ring sharply os they close 
over, and shut her from the eye of the wondering mariiicr. 

After remaining a few seconds beneath the waters, the victorious 
Pelican eineiges, unweUait to the surface, the briny drops rolling 
in diamond spherules from her blushing ])himage: joyously she 
lifts the twisting victim from his native element, and consigns it to 
her pouch. A new wonder now presents itself the bird is equally 
a deiiisen of the waters. She, whom we have sc(n beating tlie 
winds behind her, now sails with equal ease upon the mountain 
waves. To accomplish this, the alld>ountlful (Veator has formed 
her belly and breast with the exactest nautical skill : -a frigate 
rests with a far less equilibrium upon the i/ictdin/r floods thjin the 
**tliimsy’* Pelican. Her feet also are in beautiful accordance. The 
foot o()a pelican, oi; indeed of any other water-bird, is a miracle of 
wisdom ; the four 'loes ni'e enveloped in a strong membrane, and 
the legs are short and thick ; w ith these she pilots herself, with easy 
•peed, and irresistible instinct, to new and profitiil./c adventures. 

Loaded witli spoil, her pouch stretched to an inci’Cilible extent, 
she returns with unerring precision, and by the .shortest road, to her 
nest, and according to the season, cither feeds herself, or her young 
at leisulis. 

In this brief history, three things, among a thousand which might 
be noted, are especially worthy ofreinuik and admiration. 

1. The form of her wings, and her geneml adaptation to strong 
end rapid flight. Her wings, as we have already partially stat.nl, ai-e 
large, muscular, and stiffly feathered ; her bones, light, and so thin, 
as almost to be transparent ; and the air cell^ m different parts of 



her body, numerous and large. Thm endowed, she eitlier soars to 
lofty heights, or horers at a moderate elevation, or descending, 
skims with serial lightness over the buoyant waters. 

2. Tlie organs, already described, by which she is enabled, 
leaving the air, to swipi to vast distances, and dive to great depths. 

3. The form of the bills and pouch, before mentioned, but to 
which we may add, that tlie bill is strongly serrated on its inner 
edges, by which means she is enabled to hold firmly whatever her 
otlier powers enable her to catch with certainty. 

11)6 Pelican inhabits every quarter of the globe. Tliose formerly 
kept in the Tower of I^ndon, but now in the Zoological Cardens^ 
are allos<e<l thi'ee dozens of smell plaice each, per day. 

We close this account, by a very interesting extract from the 
Tower Menagerie, which offers a very plausible solution ol the 
origin of the old fable of the pelecan's feeding her young with her 
own blood. 

The female pelican never ouits her young, but is fed by the 
male, who ciams his pouch with double bis usual allowance, and 
hen proceeds to shovel her fair share into his partner’s threat. It 
s in thi.s manner also that the young are fed, the old bird pressing 
bis full pouch against his chest, and contriving thereby to disgoige 
a portion of its contents ; an action which has no doubt given rise 
to the fabulous notion of the pelican’s feeding its voung with its 
own blood. In fact, the appearance of the bird when in this at« 
titude with the bloody spot ou the end of its hill closely pressed 
against the delicoic fiumage of its breast, mi^ readily account for 
the. prevalence of such an idea in the minds of superficial observers. 
Ihe first traces of this fable are to be found in the writings of some 
of the early fathers of the church, and it was eagerly adopted by tha 
heralds of later days, whom unbounded credulity was ever on the 
watch for the marvellous in natural history more especially.” 
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HISTORY or gf.()(;kaini\.* 

It is, perhaps, impossible lo fix the precise linie vilu n iii' ii 
to turn their attention towardsOr.ociiArji'v,an<l lo cvainiiiu the ioiin, 
extent, productions, &c. of the different connlrics of the Kximi ; 
but we may reasonably suppose that this was one ni ih^ earliest 
efforts of the human Minu. 

ITie Babylonians, Egyptians, and Pikesicians, cultivated 
this science, and the Inst mentioned people, in pursuit of Com- 


* The Idea of the above Map was pvtly siimrcsted by an TTistoriral Atlas, by 
Mr. Quin; to which , tor a more complete elucidation of the solijcct, and to 
fthew the connexion l)tftwoun the Old and New Wi»rid, the Kiiitor has added 
the pcoirr*i>hical delineation of the latter. Tlic lieht pm t of the map represents 
the Old World, and the dark part the modern dlvission of the New; at once 
■howiiiK> their relative imsitions and the progress of civilivation. 
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MURCE, made numerous di'^covories, and penetrated into the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 

I Ii was amonjy the Oiii i KS that Gr.oGiiAPjfiY ivas first induced to 
I a regular .sy.stc;i’, Kuatosthexes having drawn the f^st paralM g 
I iMiiiuur, whiih began at (Hiui altar, pas.sed through Hiiodes, 
and proceeded lo the mountain.s of Inuia. Succeeding OrooRA- 
piiEiis attempted to measure the longitude of places, but, as (he 
Irvc Jtgnre of the Earth was not known until after the time of 
CoTi Minjs, who discovered the “ Nrw Wonin," in 
latitude and longitude, previous to thi«, could have been but little 
understood. 

About the time of ourSAViorn, flourished Sin sno, aCAPABO* 
cisN, who wrote a (realise o»i (irooii \Pin', in seventeen bodk% 
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which-'hte reached OWf and display! great eruditiun and in- 

dustry of research. 

Pioi-KMY, Jill Eyppt ion, who lived in the second contiiiy of iliu 
(.'iiKisiiAN EHA, produced :i work on this subject, nnuh inoie 
scieiUilic than any lliat had preceded it. JIc constriictod m on 
^com^trical principles, and distributed the \ laces accordiiiLC to tin 
iaiihtdta and longitudes. 

Numerous works on this .science followed, tlic most intere-tmg 
and valuable of wlncli have been collected and [lublislu'd by Hud- 
son, under the title of “ JTie Josser Writers of iincu nt (im u i. on 


G£0(iiu^|(WT;^jr ^ j"' 

J)piri^ ^vlion 

1 - '• ..'*1.1' . ■ ..*^4 . 1 


tlic lioiiHin l\ni/Jtn: was c 


dedine, ni/rr* - raibcr to i^one backward tlian 

1 I „ I .1 _ . I 1 .. tu.. ,...1. 


advan^d, and th« vbi|4t'* 
ject. ‘ But the AtMitd' 


.rd thooius wore l^rwichcd on the «ub- 
Ushed tlieir discoveries’ to a con.s rabln 


e.xterit. 

To dur iinnM»rtid.yrtn^ rrniu), we arc said to lie indebted for 
the earliest accountl^^to^n be relied on, of Denmark^ Swedi 
and Norway, In hla likewise, G rendu nd was dmewer^d : 
and in the year 1390„ two lyothers of Venicf, named /i:M,;f« ll 
in with an 'island /supposed tolwve been what is now called Nlw- 


FOUNIH.ANO. 

In the .sixteenth century, MAttco Paci.o, a iiohle Vemduni 
contributt'd greatly to extend “file narrow limits of ijeojrnifdin jil 
knowledge l)y his extensive tiavels, and the Poiiirourst^ ns-^isied 
hy the recent discovery of the Murinrrs Ouppaas visited many 
poini-s of tliu Gloiik, till then, cither wholly unknown, or imper- 
fectly explored. 

Ill the fifteenth century, Con'Miit'S aTlded the knowledge of 
** Ni.w WoRi.i/’ to the stock of geographical information, an occiii- 
rcnce of vast importance, and a powerful stimulus to future cyertion. 

From tins time voyages of discovery too numrious to h«? parti- 
cularized wcie made, and hy the jxir. evering exertions of Mtocr- 
I.A.N, DiiAhh, Dampilr, Anson, Wai i i-^, fkn uouNvrMrjUooK. 
La Pr.viiocst, V'ANcouvnF, and many oilier circumnaviffatorj, onr 
knowledge of the Earth has been wonderfully increased, and ud- 
V’enturoiis tra\ellcrs arc daily adding to it. But, so extensive w the 
science, that (iiO(.UAi*iiY may bo said to Ijejelm its infancy. 


OF THE ANTEDILUVIAN WOULD. 

(See Miipt Nif. /, !■; 

In onr former iiuinluT we intimated our i!ib*ntion tu 
to load those .Student'S, who '•hr 1 ln> h- 1 I uir *</i idk'Ii 
l.i.DGi.,” “ /o Arjii/// iri/h the hi nnnin^ ^ the rdoin 
we consiib’, that both the i i. mil ai f! f Mihi^ of ihi ii .iilam- 
ini'nts will materi.d'y ‘b i ‘”'‘1. 1 tf> llie Study of 

this is especially tlic i.i'^c 

'WluMi wo loo'v upon t' i t.oti (»f man, when we 

vi»-w liM' won of the 1'.. die .\;i hcfi w'e 


than conjectural conclusions. Moses, In the 
a IJhtnn/ oj the (.'reation^* which he front 

tradilKinary iiifonnulion, through the deseendiuits of In 

all prob-dnlity this History w.is compiled in Kgy'pt,andthe materials 
gatliiMcd [lailly from those veneiable Fathert of Learninfr^ the 
iMaeiciaii"', and pailly from the family of Caphtonip, the great 
uraiid.son of Noali, who migrated into that counttfy about the time 
that Muses was liorii ; which event happened ^n no Mundl, S573 
and before Christ, 157;) years. , 

I'roin Chaldean ()rii;in Magic and A.strologv took their ria©; and 
It si'eins natural to suppose, that some of tho.se mystic arts and 
occult seieiices, practised hcibie tlie Mood, had been presen'Cd in 
tlic Aik, by the sons of Noab, ami wlio bad learned them of the 
wictfeM diviiio"', ami encbant.'is of the former lime. At all events, 
some pa'j'.agcs td’ llie Saend History seem to have a Clialdean 
origin ; and if not thus dcrivi'd, they must have been oblumcd by 
file Chaldees of the Nnw \l orld, wlio themselves must hiiAC been 
descendants of Noab. i\los» s, however, had not so much in \iew' 
thetioography and llisloiy of Nations, as tlie records by wlm li he 
.should he eii:/?)led to trace the Divine (iovenmieut of tlie worlil from 
Its Cieaiioi', nnd on that to establish the J.av.s by whicli the people 
of the chosen race were to l)eguir]ed. For this leasoii, we arc iinahleto 
di tine the limits, or local situation of places with any degree of 
(irt'cision ftoin the ncGunnt which he has given. Ilimting and 
destroying xvdd beasts was an important piaetiee of the early ages, 
nnd hem e it oceuricil, that borlily strength ami agility weic more 
esteenuMl ili.m wi wlom anil knowledgej ami this engendered a 
ferorily iii inai that rendcrerl him barbaions and tyrannical. 
Tho.se who exed 'd in this rosptel were cither ilreadi d or admired ; 
theyweie siidi as arc described by the name of ; that is 

Mighty Alen, m cording to the scriplurtil phrase, m the uih chap- 
fer iT Genesis. It appfiars, also, that they were di.S'>olule in their 
habits/’toially Ignorant of the existence of a Cod, and given up to 
lic( nt*ousn^s 3 ; but •^till some arts had been inventixl ami prac- 
ticed. Tubal Cain was an inslrnclor of artificers in l)rass and iron. 
They bad, therefore, ti knowledge of tlifpiodm tioii and use of 
those metaU long before the Flood ; and even Cam built a city, 
and called it JCiincIi, after llio name of bis first boiii ^oii. 

Iho building ami ftirin of the Ark also show that Architecture 
W'as not uuktiown to tho ylufnhlindans. Their r.pioiance was, per- 
luips, a tilt'll want of iiifoiMiation rexpeoting tin' (.'realor, a reliance 
idi»ru‘ on litiniuTi strength, iiml an eiitiro neglect of the Div me autho- 
litv; 111 fa t, symptoms of ibis ignorance remained long afier, until 
Abr.i-'i in,s ndted e/’Hoil, anil removed into fmollier ei unlry. 'I’ln-ii 
n w.i'« that light bt gnu to shine into the lunnaii iiiiml, and giii<ss 
iiari i i-'.s to lani"]!, ami inoiri! rertitiide fonml l.’iih ami < xi'^ienee 
in the iii^piiation of ‘'jiiritual J|^now bilge ; \iohii-e gavi ))l.iec to 
I'lglitamI .fu^liic, and Alnain and L<.t adp.'-tcd l.i-n dii 

ei\d coiiir 'f mid Teii'mi ent, wjIIh' ;iimaiy slide, and 

witliont iii.ila i III lliat lotabit: i-ra a of a biilbniit lu- 

mnny wa formed, win I, ..hi was lo extend to all the legio . of 
lie F.a.fb. 


lellect upon ih< iiiliii:;r ’ ’ •* r no .s '»on- 

derfiil v.un iy inii.i' il nl ml- 

imration mu'-X wi‘ n</t III. II «.' ! mmi..' .iioiii ii .n; i ii inil^ 

when “ the I'aith ■aa*' wiiiin it i-' m, .iii'l )>* <: ir : i -n w.,.. 

upon th.e face of llui tie p.” 

Uhe sll.ipi Ic' s l iilli, .1 !iii .iiid dni. Wm!, dr h!i:!r alike «»t 
animate nihahit.n'l" and ii.aiiiiiiat- pio 'iistuais ; wl .if .i |.n on.' i»t 
inelaneliolv, and i.nbnAen '.Ironi, and iinmohilif. , do m»t tin* 
wtft'ds call up befoiv the lellecl'iig iiiiml r ami I'm , lii.if sn! Iniie 
command of ibi' u/o.st hrjih fi’n/, “ l.cl (hen: 1. Ij/rJif,' ai.d (In- 
suiiiifiiely inslanlanroii.s consiinmianoii, *‘ 11 / 0 / I'mc m 
nie sudden bin 'in g of the Li-;ht, sl.otiug inlo eveiy ton-ri ol :lie 
Globe, Mt the Imhl.n; <-f (hi‘ God of l.ighi arnl l.'f*, is ahm>4 /'// 
as we r.’ad tlie wouU. Ihil u is for enbgltti nod Man lo ihini., n't 
W’cdl ni to feel ; and t' hr .il>lr l'> giv.j a n•■.l^oM, iml lady Cor tin* 
faith, but also for ihr adi'n:. lion th.it !.■% iii him. 

In regaid to llieli^o Mpiiv ami Ilisd- iV' l the An'edil.'- i.m 
Woild, bat little is kiiuwn, ihr I'lood iMv.n: mMlonbicdIv de- 
stroyed ino't, if not all tin- nv iinnients and ie-o:ds by wlii. li 
of its eacurnstam (-4 iiiiglit have lu a dtseovouM; .indwimh, b\ 
analogy of reasemnp, w ).ild have lurl.liod us v.-i’i somed-iii^j more 


INTIIODI CTIO^' TO A UUIF.F TII.STOIlI(\\L VIF.U OF 
Tll.E I'iBd.llLSS OF THE IlLAlAN MIM). 

M\n m a Ibii.NO so e'.'.enlially different fnnii all die other 
.iiMiii i!. d . .. .ii'M'si ’ ''ll wlni’li this woild is pcojihsL his f.ieultn s 
no ( ijnl'le <; sueh indeiiinte inij loxeim nt, and tin \ ('eM-lope 
ilieinsrh* - 1 y kiv.v, whudi aie so nn\ai-ying, and >( t no tlifheiik lo 
le Irm-ed, ihit it in.iy be no UM.-le .-i, or iininli u stm:, iitlempt, to 
■ive a ski'itii . if lilts de\e)opt;mont in its result', ami lollow it from 
gemM.iin-u to .jem r.itnai, so iii to cxhilni . faint patine of tin* pio- 
of liiiiuan i'jtflh\ I. 

'jo ilo 1 his, we must minutely and carefully attend lo the cliange? 
which ha\c taken ]jI;uv 111 Sotic.iv, remack tlie inrlcicnce wlneli 
( v« ;y past peiind has o)) that which follows it ; ami f-oni the ei ser- 
x.it.on of wliai I'laii lias been, and wli.it he at pre'.ent is, foiin ua- 
s< liable ]»lans fc.ir aeeeleiaiirig Ins f'l.rlher pn'gie.''S in the lo.id to 
K.NOW f.bnoK and H .\rri:\i's*'. 

By I bus oh.serx ing the vast advances wlil< h M \ n li.is already made 
in the (levelo]»emeiit of his facniln s, wc shall be hd t') ('nmdndo 
that there me no fixed bounds to their inipiu\cn'.eni, (hat iiU 
appro tch to perfection IS absolutely mdefniiti', that eiu uin.-taMces 
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may mDd$r,tMaa(ivancc more or less rapid, but that nothing but 
such a genemt revolution in the physical and moral woild as would 
prevent the exerci^ Qt’ those faculties, and deprive men of their 
present resources laj Kn9%v ledge, can render this progress retrogade, 
or even completely stationary. 

The ftrst state of civilization is that of a ft v persons fonnimr a 
SOCIETY, an 4 89 |«|Utmg by hunting and fishing. Tor, though the 
SeniPTunJES inform us, that our first Pahenis, and their imme- 
diate offsprings practised tillage, wo have reason to suppose^ that it 
was in tbe most' ^fAmple way possible, and that tlicir descendants, 
when scattered pVtr the face of the Eauhi, pivforrcd the precarious 
supplies supplfjpa by hunting, to the toilsome duty of cultivating 
the ground, loi this state Man may he supposed to possess a lan- 
gnago, sufliciently cojnmis to communicate his want'^. a few moral 
ideas from whence he rniglit regulate, in some di-gret', his conduct* 
and even a kind of Patriarchal Crovcnwicnt. 

Hut, the small numbers of which these rude Societies c'onsisted 
the inonotony of their occupations, and the impossibility, from the 
nature of them, to make active industry subservient to the future 
gO(Kl of tlieniselves, or of their posterity, rendered them careless o 
evL'r> tliina but the means of supplying the wants of the presen* 
mnnii'ut. Their time, therefore, was spent m alternate fatigue and 
1 ('iiij lete indolence ; smd, in consequence <il this mode of life, they 
had ii \Y oppcM'tunitics, and little iiKluceiiient, to ( iituli tin ir minds 
\Mlh iit'w comliiii:\ti(«M.s of ideas. Tlieir progress, then'fore, m intel- 
•ertn i' im])!i.\ emeiit must, in tins stai;;!*, liiive been extn rnely slow 
j "])M!.vi)<)n nureased, ho^^(•vor, hunting and li.sliiiig musi 
h..«' j> '>\i(lf d ,[ ^( 1^ scanty and precarious supply, and ilie idea o 
t.u.i.i- ' and iiiiiltiplying ceiUiiii aiiimuls for food and clotliiiig mils' 
li:i\c i iirred. \I \n must liki'vvise have found it nc*ces.sary to col 
I s I and jneserve a ^tock of those fruits and roots which tbe eurtl 
•>» oni.iin.'oiisls oflci’fd to his acceptance, and to attempt to propa- 
v. fi tnein iM'.ir Ills halntation;— thus arose an vapcff'cvtAitnavi, 

Mil. 

ill-' IK ■^t natural pro«grO'S in the path of civilization must have 
bt . n ihf aM|MiMiio,i of landeil piopeily. M\n naturally claiiiicT 
a I III to th.it nnap]irnpnated laml, whiih he had talcii the pain* 
I'l r. to plant and sow, ami to tho.w animals \^liich he hai 
in I i. In pioetss of time all the land-, within a convenient dis- 
tiiHC of the h.ibiiations of a tribe, or N.vuo.n, would hecom 
li.n piopei ty os' indi\ ,di»:ils, and tlieie would hi no more for others 
In'! in» iinpioiMld for, to appiojin.ite. Tlinse then must invent fo 
iIm »i: M'br-. some olln r means ot procuring subsistence ; they imis 
c,i! i , I c.-oMK- sci\, lilts to those wlio hare more land and more ani- 
nnl il .Ml tliev lan pcMonally cultii .ip* ami manage, and for theii 
.s 1 1 ici nil i\e a shaie of the pioilucc, or they must iniiii'.t<*r l«» tlie 
m 'V w'l.t., ulinli ineie.isi; id’ pro-perty has a sure torulericy U 
(ii.in, bs jiiientiiig and f.iluicating artnlc.*! of c()u\enicnce ami 
loiiijMMiire hiMirv, for which ‘they may receive the iiei es.saiics o 
life 111 cM liange. Sucli was the origin ofTiiAor. 

Ml p .esse<l of jH'riiiiiiieiit ])roj:ciiy, iiiaiiaged by shoes o 
liiiiil "nivanls, heeoiiie possessed IikewMC oflcisuie for meditation 
they |.ondir on the means of rc-inoving iiironvenicncf’s that still 
exMl ; the of their nieditatiuii giK's ri-.*’ to new Aiirs, Aoiu- 

is impioved, population inere.a.se'-, ami, consequently, 
tlieie are a gieater nuinber of ]>ers()iis, v.ho must exert their inge- 
nuity for suhsistcnec ; an luteiehance of iile.is elicits new' Um- 
coverics, and ]lie daw'n of the sciences begins to appear. 

In tins .state of things Man felt the necessity of some better 
method of recording cecn Ay, and of picsciving Ins ideas and tlioir 
result.s, than that of committing llicin to memory, and handing 
them down by Iraditioii. 'ITie first that occufred to him was the An i 
of lb cTURL W'kitino,” by whieh it was attemjirod to presene 
the memory of important transactions. The limited natiiie of tins 
method induced an improsTinent; by whieh .such tiacts only were 
preserved as were characteristic of the objects meant fo be repie- 
sented. Afterwards, by a kind of metaphor, the image of a phy.suMl 
object becaino expres.sive of inonil ideas. 'Ibus, f-T everr word 
there was a sign, which rendered the art of wniing un.uianMhle b^ 
the geiKTalily of mankind. 

At length, some person or persons, whose name.s are lost in ob- 
livion, though they were undoubtedly amongst the gicatest bene- 
factors of the human racc^ discovered, that, by the combination in 
different ways, of a few articulate sounds, every word that can be i 


uttered by the human voice could be fovm'id ; hence, they invented 
signs for tliose few sounds: thus Atpfxtbeticat Wriiing had its 
origin. This wonderful, but simple, Invciniion, has secured for ever 
the proffress of the improvement rf the Human Kacr. 

Previously to the discovery hist mentioned, the advances of man* 
kind from a state .scarcely superior to that of savage beasts to that of 
a partial CIV ri.FXAi ION, can only be guessed A, and traced by pro 
bnbilitics. Jenorance, and the want of means to preserve a perma- 
nent record of the progress of improvement, have totally deprived 
us of any cvrtninty in this respect. 13ut from the period of th(« 
dist*ovcr)' of yf//)//a/r/iVfl/ Writingy History has trausinitled to ui 
facts, by which we may come to more certain conclusions; although 
it w'iis not till this method ofWarriNO was known in Greeci*, 
that these f.icts were handed dowm to us, in uninterrupted .suc- 
cojs'sion. Prom this time Philosophy has no longer any thing 
to gue.ss, has no more sup])ositious combinatjona to form ; all it 
has to do, is to collect and 'arrange occurrences ; and to exhibit 
the useful truths which arise from them as a whole, and from the 
different bearings of their sevci-al parts, 

I'Vom the regions of certainty we shall nex^ roam into those of 
conjecture, and deijneate the probable progress of future generatioii.s 
towards that perfection which the constancy of the /jfiws of Nature 
so clearly promises. We sliiill attempt to fchew', by what step tliM 
progress IS gradually to be rendered possible, and even easy; how 
inith, in sjiitc; of the transient prevalence of projudices, and the 
.‘ui|)pori tin y rmi\e fiom the corruption of* Govcrnineiit.s, ori'f (he 
people, must, m the end, olitaiii a duiable triumph; and hy wliaf 
tics Mai mil h.is, iiidissolnhly, united the Wi'ancmr/// of ]\.\ow- 
M.OGE, with the progress oi Libkiuv, Virtue, and respect for tlie 
Natural Nights of Man, 

W'c sliull next endoavour to cjqiosc the origin, and tiace the 
history of general criors, which have more or less conliibiitcd to 
retard or .snspend the advance of IlKAS0N,ai)d, someiimes even as 
muih as political events, have been the cause of Man's taking a 
ret rogr ade comsc towaula Ignouanci.. 

Emns and prejudices are the re.siilt cf the activity of the human 
mind, and of tlic dispiopoilion that always exists between wlmt it 
actually knol^'•, what it has the desire to know, and what it concedes 
there is a neee**xity of knowing. It is cvt*n appartuit that, from the 
gcriend laws of tlie developemerit of our fiiculm s, certain prejudices 
must nccts'^anly spring up in each stage of our piouress, ami 
extend ihcir influence beyoml that stage, because men letaiii iIk* 
errors ofilu ir infancy, tlicir country, and the age in which tlic\ live, 
long after the truths m cessar) to the removal <d’ those »‘rrois are 
acknowledged by the judicious. 

Ji, then, the prejudices f)f philosoplu’rs be impedimrnts to new 
acqui.sitioiis of Irulli, tlioso of the h'S'., cnlighleued classes ictaui iho 
])i'»pagatioii of tiullis already known, .ind those of esteemed and 
cstablishoil profr-s.sKins ojipoH; like ohsiacles. The hi. story of the 
contests whiili llM^^>n h.is wifli ilic;c three kinds of enemies, together 
w'ltli that (»f the iMc, triuni])h, and fall of prejudice, will form the 
.subject of several of llu-se 

If it be posuble to forctcl wnli any di-grec of certainty the fatufe 
iinproveincnt of the hunina racfy the liistory of the progress it has 
already made must foini the data on wlndi to found our progiiosli- 
caiions. Kxiuticiic(’, though not an infallible, is a tolerably sure 
auidcas to what wc may expect for the future; and if it he advan- 
tageous to observe the Soeuties that exist at one and the same 
period, and to tr;ui' their coimection and resemblance, it niii.st 
aosuredly be so, bit w ise, to oliverve them in a succession of periods, 
tlur prejudice'*, and the cmIs that lesult 'from them, had tlicir 
source in the l)^eJU(llc^•^ of our ancestors ; ^uict to dcvelope then- 
origin and effects \m11 lie the surest way of undeceiving us respecting 
die one, and of amulul.iting tlv «'tln r. We are arrived at the point 
when theie is no longer any thing to fear, h’om new errors, or 

I'turn of old oiu s ; it will ihcreforc be of advantage to know 
iS \iiox''hj\cl e.'ii dceeixeil, coirupted. and ])lung* d iu tniscry. 

A gre.ii aiuel ‘>f the oiiditiDi! ut' il.e -a mvk i: w i ajipears 

fluii.', ml It will « Miilrihuti' r'll hide lo its 
5*Moeable. ami Inppy coiimiii n.iiK)ii, if, l»v roufemp! umg pastrevo- 
utions, v\e learn to rciufer tin* happmess it ] rmnises le.s^ dearly 
mught, ami to surmount tin olistMcles wlm li icmam to be feared 
ivjili greater case, and without tllo^e dumiio'ions which have in 
jeiicrai arcompamed any iualcri.il cIi.um'' 



[JVLT t4» 




Our Sai'OH ancestors were exceedingly idolatrouji, doing lioinage 
to various objects; some mateiial, and others the morr en'dtion of 
their own untutoird imaginations. 

Seven of Ihcir deities were inoic |)aitK'uljirly adored flian ilii* 
rest; viz, the J7oo«, Tuheo^ IVodvn^ Thor, Fn\i:a, and Sra- 
ter, to wliom, iei*|.»cclively, the days of the week weie c<'nst»- 
c rated. 

SvNDW, called by the Saxon*^, Sunandar^, vas dedicutuil to 
the Sun, which was their chief deity, us v>cll as tlial of the Tlii- 
siAKS. In the Temple consecrated to the Sun, w.is an idol lepn- 
renting the bust of a man set upon a pillar, his f.ice darting 1 r:.rlit 
lays. 11 IS arms were extended, and he held a >\heel bi iore Ins 


breast, typical of the circuit which the is poeliL.illy n pic- 
'icnted to make round our K\imi. 

Mo.ndav { Monanducgjy was devoted to the Moo>, ulm Ii 
icpiosriited h\ u I’cin.'de image .standing on a pcdest.il, jlnssor* in i 
very f.mUi^lii- iiMiu.i-r * . ■ 

Ti'isuw (Ttnsdaeff), wa> consecrated to Tits o, \viu», 
'circnil icpoiis, was Ijihcr of the (ihimvNs and ^ ini \ns, fiom 
wluuii the spiati'j, and wa , lu*M in so iniuh estimation hs 

his countrym*;ii, that at Ihn deceavy llwy deified him. lie was rc- 
pio.seiited by tlie lignio of a viiicmMc old man, with a lonu wh ’e 
beard, stuiuling upon a iiedesi-al uitV a !•• ir’s skin o; on his b.lionU 
der-', and a sceptie in Ins light la ml. 



Wednesday (lf\dcn\-dae(^), was consecrated to>\oofc>, it 
Odin, who was considered by the noitiiirn nations the father of all 
the Dull and the “ OnJ of JJ'ar/* mutiug the characters of 
JuriTEA and Mars of the ancients. 

WoDKN was represented by the figme of a wairjor in a martial 


po’-tuie. 'I'l.e ligiue wjs cl.id in armour; m !i!' li.hl !-and 

was a hioad find / rookr«l .sword, and ni Ins left, .'i siilchl 

TiiMisoAV wJij coe'jcciatcd to 'J 111 it, who was 

the eldest son of \Noni:N. IJe was eonsideied tho •Mpreiiie go- 
vernor of the Am, I.n.iii .Mxo, .'iid Tiii-ndlw, in wfm li lattci par- 
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ticular, he answered to the Roman Jupitevy and he was supplicated 
for fniitAil seasons. 

The idol by which he was represented w'as seated on a splendid 
throne ; its head was decked willi a golden crown, adorned with 
t\^ehe glittering stars. In the right h and was a regal sceptic. 

ViiiDAr ^ Friga's-daegJyVf'AS consecrated to FniCA or rncA, the 
wife i f Woden, and mother of all the Gods. She had the attri- 
t (It cs (.f the Roman V en us. She was represented by a fe male ftgiirc, 
holding a naked sword in the right hand, and in the left a bow. 



SEATF.n. 

S\iLRi)AY (Scater\-da€g JyW'iX^ consecrated to Seaifr, who i- 
bv ‘‘Oine, supijosnd to answer to the Roman Sa'K'RNUs. lie 
|(•J•lf■sen‘cd by an idol standing upon a pedestal upon the j'rickly 
back of a plrcii. 'Die fniurc, whose licad was bare, and i 
< onntcnaiK’e thin, was in u long coat, confined about tin 

^'.nst and shoulders with a linen .•‘•.(««b. In his right hand was a 
j».id of water, in which were fniilb and Howers. 

.Such, with iijfciu>r idols, as Vnnwy Fidvga^ty Sic„ wore the 
Dkitii s to w'honi our forefaihois not only ollered np prayers, but 
even sacniiced human victims! 

MAXIMS AND JMOKALS. 

An action cannot be perfectly good, unless it be pure in its 
motives : — that is, unless the motives are virtuous, and free from 
any mixture of vice. 

If we commit small faults without scruple to-duy, we shall com- 
mit great ones without shame to-morrow. 

Pride is the most ridiculous and the most foolish of all vices. 

In every thing we do, however trifling, we ought to lollect and 
leason; otherwise we shall never do any thing well, 
dlencss renders us unfit for every thing. 

Flattery is more prejudicial than rudeness or auger. 

\\ R owe the greatest gratitude to those wlio tell us the trutli. 

Calumny is the vice of those who have neither a good heart nor 
a good understanding. 

We ought never to believe evil of any one till we arc certain of 
it. We ought not to say any thing that is rude and displeasing 
even in joke, and even then we ought not to carry the joke too far. 
( Ill-bred persons and proud empty fools a«e ever ready to be 
angry at any trifling joke. 


THE HUMAN FACE. 

A great poet speaks of the human face divine,’ and the 
expression is, to our taste, exceedingly graphical and happy. The 
face of man is of itself .suflicient to announce him lord of the 
creation. l*li(>re are a beauty and a dignity* in the countenance 
of man, and more especially in that of virtuous man, which are 
given to no other cic-ated being. This is ti'ue, even of tiic fuve of 
a sleeping human being, or of one newly dead. But the human 
face ow'cs its greatest beauty to its striking and various powers of 
expression. 

Every feeling of the iieail, every conception of the intellect, lias 
its appropriate expression in tiie huiiiaii features. I'iic eye and 
the mouth more especially hav/: a wonderfuUy varied pow'er of 
expression. From llu; most sweeping and terrible to the most 
gentle and amiable emotions, those feutuies can express every 
shade mid cvor\ degree of feeling. . 

The tye is peculiarly su>>ctptiblc of .sinking expressions, and 
even the most cndiy and sclf-poss■es^ed can seareely, if at all. dis- 
guisii their feelings from liim who knows how to interpret the 
expi(‘SMun of then e^e.s. ll was on this account that oni; of the 
niKimts gave the singularly aj)f n.mie to the e\i'S, of being “ the 
windows of the scml.*’ It is not, liowciei, merely as to iheir 
power of cNpressioii that the parts of the luunan face are deserv- 
ing of udmiiulioii. 'riiere is an inimitable fltiiess in every one of 
them for tiie pin pose fur wlii« h it is designed. W hat human |)Oucr 
and ingenuity, for mMa»ice, (ould ha\e devi.sed so complete a 
protection for that didicale and nnporlant organ, the eye, as i.s 
atfuided to it In the (.-yla.shes * 

Holurniiig ti) our lii.^t eonsideialiou of the luiinan features, wc 
iniLst observe upon tiic .singular iii('On.sisleucy with which man- 
kind value llieinsclvcs Hpoii beauty of features, and yet pursue 
such courses as cannot lad to dcfiice or destroy ihiit beauty. 

Nolliing IS nioiv common than to ob.servc that ilio very same 
persons who value ihemseUcs U))on beauty of features, unc 
thems ^ to tlu imlulgeiieo of pinle and sulleiiriess, and 

envy and malice; feelings wineli render iliv most peihet beauty 
hateful on the instant, and ultimately svvi'ep away every traee of 
It. If we woidd liave pleasing features wo must indulge only in 
umiablc feelings. Tlie most homely rouiilciianee lias a portion of 
dignilv, and vniiie and kindly feelings can mevcdibly increase 
that portion ; winlo a .single bad feeling or \ icioiis passion wall 
throw an alinosi denioni.ic air over tin.' ino.st lovely conformation 
if features. . 

To pride our.sel\i‘s upon more beauty of features is, of all 
kinds of vanity, the most coiiteinptible and ill-founded ; for in 
llio production of lhat beauty we have no share. But in the iii- 
lidgenceof vdiluousaiid amiablo fee]ii)g.s wc can exercise a power. 
•Vnd, therefore, the featuies which beam witliuustice, benevolence, 
and good humour, aie leally creditable to' him who possesses 
hcMi, and a just ground of .self-respect and self•g^atulation. This 
s the liiiest and most estimable beauty of features; a reflecti'S) 
And ail evidence of internal beauty; beauty of soul. 

J et, then, none of our young readers ever puff llieiiiseh* > i p 
ivith that vain pride which peisonal beauty excites in igm'i.mt 
iiiiids. But let them diligently and constantly •‘iiive lo I* goo/l, 
l»‘r iliat they muy also ssecni so. For they may re.'^l .issurcd, 
liat they can never look good unless they arr good, and that they 
.11 never look ieautifal unless they look good. 
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niEMISTIlY OF THE KITC HEN 

iiv PRorEssoR Ri.NNir., or KiN(i’s roi.rrt.r. 

In furmer times, Fiiii o‘<oi*hy was, for tho most pait, a vory 
useless and idle study, innpplicahli* to any eaithly ptirpo'-f', except 
that of exercisini; the Iu*ads < f a few ^l^•^<)ted visionarirs, who were 
looked upon by tho 'rest of tlie world either as tit;ued witli lunacy^ 
or as having a mysterious connexion with evil >[»int<. All this has 
come to on end, and philosophy now coiHlt sti nds to examine and 
improve the most eoinmon and the most iiM-fnl \ims. Wo think it 
tnay not be amiss for us to follow her proj^ress lu tliis line of im- 
proveiruMit, beginning with her di'ico\ei les in the lie^hly imp«»:lant 
branch of culhtnry (’iii.mimuv. As we cannot howiwer, r ompiiM* 
so extensive a snbjoci in one short paper, we mi-i 11 f(»r tiie piesent 
content ourselves •with expl.iiniwg the pnn (‘s>e.. df ma-^tin?; and 
broil iiicT- • 

In order lf» imdorstand our phihrsophy, it will he neeevsaiy for 
the reader to consiiler a pieec of mi at as eompoM d » r solids and 
duids — the solhls consistrnv’ of lihres, and flie niemln.ines winch ! 
unite them into little bundles : and tlie llnids in water, oil, or f.il, 
gelatine, albumen, or jelly, and osmazome and I’cyiei), or the 
essence of flavonr. When the llnids, tlien foie, (oni. lined in moat, 
are exposed to heat in tho process of roasiinus tluy iMeomo ex- 
panded, and me paiily eoiuened into steam, wlmli buaks through 
the numberless film's and e<-lls where it was eonfmed, and opens a 
passage for tho nmarelied jnieis !(> .sjn ain mieontiiud among the 
fibres. It is (hiefly the watmv p('rti«in of the lliiids that e«*eapes 
in vapour, while tlie fat is licpielied, and the yelatim* and osnmzoinc 
being sejxiialed fioin tlie libre, unite into the eonipoiiiMl tinid called 
giavv, whii'li does iir»t exist in law rn/Mf. 'I'he alhiiininons portion 
of the meat, hitherto in a fluid state, at the same tune, coauidates, as , 
(he* w hite of an eg'j does wliin exposed to heat. M'he greater pait : 
rif tho gia \y, when thus piepand, is prevented fioin escaping from ' 
tlie joinl b\ the brown liolhy ernsi whii’h is formed on the outside, | 
and !■', coil .efpieiillN , utaii'i’d among the fil le; whuh it had sepa- ! 
rated, .is m:iy bn pin\»d bv euttm;: in^» tlie nnat, wbiMi it will be' 
meii In ll"U <nit at rxeiv It' the Iti.islni^ j mn' S, bov^e\el^ 

be c lined too t.ir, tlie gi.o.y v. ,il al ,o be pailU e\j anded b\ tin* 

he.it, and ciaj’oraled, and wiil op( n a j-a^s.iue lb. the i‘-e:ipe of the 
nj^t, wliK li w'dl Iea\e ihr hbri s di \, rigid, .iml mrlrutml. 

\\ e can, fioin tln-se f.iets, tlierefore, mi> e.nily aicnunl for the 
tenderness ])iodneed in loasting. I'or tlie fibres am not i>idy loos- 
ened and di''Sfveied liom one aiiolliri by the exjiansioii of llm 
watery jnici s into steam, but tliey must e\.'n be broken b\ tin* 

violence ; and the finer iict-wnik of die n lliilar na nibrain*, and the 

smaller blood-vessels, wliii h bi-meb thiongh CNerv lian s-bie.ulib 
of animal snbstaneo, iiinvt, abo. be rnpti icd ..nd softened, jle- 
sides tins dissolnlion and hrc.iking ilown of the mninte jantsofthe 
meat, wbieh mu>t take place before a partide of steam can escape, 
the him s ihemsebey', which are all in bnmlles, wib become ex- 
panded by the heat, and of eourse the jxiits of il-t; Iminlles will 
bceonie mote loose and tender. 

From these chemical princijilc^ we Ic.ini tlie leason, why meat, 
that IS VI ry li an and ilry can never be rendered tendei by roasting; 
for, it does mU ]iossess a snttieient quant, ty of evpansible llnids to 
disseier the libri ", .md tear them asnnder. Sndi meat, also, e.m 
never h>ok so w Idle and fii di . for.i poitior« of the red c(»loni mg matter 
is alwavslcft niidisseh ed into oawnzonu' in consequence of tlie defi- 
ciemy of the fluids reqnisitt to Ibim it. Upon examining .1 piece of 
mw fat, we find it to be enclosed in little bags ov]inrses of^cy fine 
skin or memliiiine. hen fat is exposed to beat in it is melt- 


ed and soon raised to tlic boiling pointi or Doarly so, and the water it 
contains passes off in the form of steam, brtaking through the roem- 
branons envelope, ;ind allowing the melted fat to escape. The 
torn menihrarics, which are on tlie outside, are soon partially 
charred, and a sin.ill ])ortiori of empyreuma and ammonia being de- 
veloped 111 the jiroccss, impart their combined flavour to the crust, 
depiwing it of its and mawkish taste and odour. Professor 
\\iillace, of Ktlinbiirgh, found lluit beef lust by roasting 32.2 lbs 
per cwt.; by baking 30.2 lbs. poi cwt. ; mutton from 31 to 35 lbs 
pi rewt.; or about one-tbiid of their original weight. 

In the case of Mgetahles, when an apple is nmated, it not only 
hecomes softer and more pulpy, but it loses a considerable projior 
tion of Its acidity, and is more mild and bland to the taste. He- 
foie it is snhjecied to heat, it is composi*d of a very great nnnibei 
of little cells and \essrls, containing the acid juice ami the pulp — 
])robd)ly, in a .si'p.iuite slate. When heat is applied, this jiiiei^ 
ex'ininds am! bniNis tiirougli the cells in a siinil.ir way to wliat we 
have just seen hiking place in animal substances; and if the he it 
be fnither iiicie.iseii, the watery portion of the juice will be partly 
ffwiveitftd into steam, and burst througb the outer skin of the apph-, 
and escape. It is evident, therefore, that when all the cells of tlie 
apple are thus biiiNi thiongh and broken down, and the juice frei-d 
from its ronfinement, that the apple must become softer ; :md it is 
])reeisf‘1y fora similar reason that it is alsp rendered soft in the pm- 
eess of roaftling, m which the cells .ue broken down and desiiovcd. 
The s.ime principle is applicable to all animal and \egetal>!e sub- 
stances which become softer by heat. 

hen the acid and jiulp of the apple are thus .set free from tlieir 
confinement, they enter into morc intimate union, and the taste of 
the aehl i.s mellowed by its mixture with the pulp, m the same way 
that rmn is mellowed by being mixed with milk. As the pulp, 
also, contains sugar, this is disemgaged by the hcjit, and mixes with 
the acid. 

A process of the same kind t.ikes ])l,ire m I'oast'm^ polafors; 
ihcir harsh, raw’, watery puces being set fiee, and mixing with the 
staidi and sugar which compose the pulpy part, are diied up and 
mdlowed, and u ndered and mealy. 

^^e may (oiisidi i hoilinf; as a slight \ariiitiou of the pmccfis of 
n astmg ; but ibongh they may appc.ir to differ but little, there is a 
\(i\ (MHi'.ideiable ilill'crence in their effects. 

Ill nuisfin^ and iuhn}f it requires some time to foini an incriisln- 
lion «>n the surface of meal ; but in 5ri)///wg, tho quick .ijiplicatioii 
of a brisk lie.it lery sjocdily frees the outside fibres fioin their 
watery juices, anu a firm and crisp coaling of fibre .ind fat is soon 
protbiceil. This n *.i presents a stmng barrier against the escape 
of the jir.ces fioni the inteiior, which aie nioro suddenly exjiandcd 
th.m in the slower process »>f ro*Asting, and of course must produce 
a nniro violent sepa i a lion of the sniall fibres from their several 
linmlles. 'niesc effects, however, are ciiiefly mechanical, for there 
does not appear to he lie same chemical union of the several sub- 
stances us IS observed in roasting; and 't is found that broiled meat.- 
contains more uiicoagulated albumen, frelatinr, and other uncom- 
bined cliemical principles, than if it had been either roasted or 
boiled. It is thi.s that renders broiled meat more juicy and Mpid ; 
wl lie the more sudden and violent rupture of the fibres, caused by 
the rapid expansion of the fluids, must (widently render it greatly 
ni<«re tender than if they had been slowly and gradually veparatid 
by roasting or boiling. 


( To he confinurd.) 
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issij 

woNncns of nature. 

INTKl>J)i;<Tl(JN. 

As we are de>iious of owriNUii; Iht* mir.rK of yoiiti); iicr^ons with 
nmusing subjects, and oC fliuir allyiition to the wonders nf 
Pnoviur.NCE, it is our iiilcnl.cni to projcnt to their view tlur 
parts of Nature that a- e boiudicmi to AUnkimi. I'or whirli 
purpose wc sliall ])rom‘d to make some obscrvntinns on fi-»lu's. 
Vasts, birds, and plants, whicli w il! (fpon m »k si somve of a(!vani;»«:;e ' 
and delight ; but beini; limilod in our n)<)ui , nn ^hslll only OlVr 

slight sketch of such, as ait; the mo-l efsd and the mo 

e.stfeined . 

In order to take a view of all our treasure, without futiuuo <»r 
confusion, we shall pursue the easy and agieeahle older in which 
they are an-anged by Nature, ami inuke t»ur \isjts, in ’jitccession, 
to those places, whore they have hetm disposed. 

Ill the course of our journey nm- intend to vImi the garden, the 
pasture, and the giove; and, bcf«»rc we return, to take a survey of 
the woods, forests, and inouiUaius, which we shall find pregnant 
witli drlight. The banks of rixers aiid the oc«.‘aii will diversify the 
seem*. N vii nr aftbrds more in one place than in another; but 
vlir (liNni rises her gifts in every part; and the wild heath itself is 
not excluded fioin her liberality. 

\\ hen wc have examined the various objects which aie the most 
US. fill on the Muface of the K\riii, wo will visit its interior, 
while wc shall tiiid reserved foi our uso a grc«it variety of tnasitrv, 
NVe will ih'sccml into ipiarries and mines; fust consider stones and 
u’.rt.d'^ III till ir naluial form, after whu h we iiiltud to eiuunemfe 
the cliicf advMiitagcs we are able to dciive from them. These are 
till- trc.isures ue enjoy; hut our view' of their \aiicty would be 
cnii'cly ht"!, were mere curiosity our oiil) motive. That %iew 
ou'.dit t(^ be nuioble I 1») a \ery diircieut puipose. All tlic.se riches 
ai.‘ not imparled to us wilhoul a devigu; uid the least we can do, 
when we KCriii* lliein, is to a< know ledge the iiitfMilioii <*f our 
lb N I : \( ion. - 

woNnF.ns oi' thf Dr.i.i*. i. 

So much (»f the surf.ice of the globe tk.il we iiihabM i^ « i.\e i* 1 l.\ 
water, that, if we were to ii.Uiio it alb r l!ie onl.i.c, n w.ttn, 
would be a luucb move lorreel name for it thin «■///»/, oi j.smi II 
we Mippo.so that tin r<: an^lhc s,iiue ii o-giii:!: iln '• in tin- su.r.'i;** of 
that .solid pait of tlu' eailh wIikIi is coMMi d b\ w.u.t, that time .ue 
in the jiart (oveiod h) land, v.e must as i.- i t-i ilie '...il^ r, in .soue- 
pi lee^, adepth of five or s;x miles, or cM-u moie. 

Sea animals do not, like the majority <'t laud animal ', Hm' isii the 
suiface of the sea, — they live in it, and, with the excejnion of a few 
tribes, the) breathe Us substance, separating fioni it lint poiiion 
of air which i.s necessary for the purpo^ws of lif.-, jint as land 
animals use the air itself. 

‘ inhabitants of the sea are far more numerous Ilian those of 
the land, because they can* inhabit the sea at all dcptlis. They are 
also far more productive; for the number of the young of some 
.single fishes — the common < od, for iiistunce — at one birth, exceeds 
that of all the children born in the three kingtioms in the course of 
the year. In common language, nil those inhabitants arc called 
fish ; but the name is very improperly applied to many of them. 
Seme are mammaUay or suckle their young, and have warm blood ; 


oilici-s are replilvs, witii cold blood, and resemble the lizards and 
•'upciits of ilic laud; and a \ery great number, including all tliose 
that have ."hells wliicli tliey can wholly or piU'tiaUy leave, are ntoi’* 
iu^coio. oi iiiiimal'. Without bom s. Tlicrc arc no biids inhabitants 
<'f the "«a, althoiigli tin re art* many that freq'aent its surface, and 
iiml their food there,— some at a great distance from laud. Nei- 
ll.* i- .lie iluie, in the sea, any insects, proiierly so called, --any of 
ili<»^e creatures which pass from ihc stale of the greedy grub to that 
*if the sportive fly. S?till there is no want of variety any more tluu 
iiiumbcis The sva conlsuns the largosi animals, and it also con- 
i-iiiis the smallest — d least the .smallest aninials of which the ini- 
crosjjope cHU take ( ogiiizaiice, are found in watery infusions. I'he 

l. ir4'‘"t anim.al in the vvoiid — the giant of the living creation, is 

TfIF. WHALE. 

There are many species of whales, diHhring jpom each other in 
M/c, 111 power, and in habits; but they all liave this in cominoii, 
that Ihrir blood is waiin, tliai their bieathiiigs are by means of lungs, 
and must come to the suifacc to breatluf, that they bring forth their 
)oung alive, and suckle them with milk. These whales are ar- 
laiiged into four ( la sM-s; —i, 'Jho.se that liavo no teeth in either 
jaw; 2, those that ha\e ticlh only in the lower jaw; 3, those that 
have teeth only in the upper jaw ; and, 4, those that have lectli in 
both jaws. The toothless whales aie piobably the largest, next to 
them those with teeth bidow', and those with teeth in both jaws are 
the srnallc.s*. of the tribe. In common language, the toothless 
wlialos are called “(Ireeuland whales,’' or ‘whalebone whales/' 
or oil whalc.s.” They get the first of these appellations from the 
part of the world in which they are caught; the second fiom the 
plates 111 their mouths by means of which they catch their food ; 
and the thinl from the couMstency of their fat, whhh boils into a 
lupiid oil. .Ml whaler, when in good condition, are ouvored 
with a copious Ia\er of fat all over their b.xlies. That fat answers 
two vciy iiiip*>itant puipo'.es in the economy of their iiatuios; it 
liclps to jncsiM vc till* uiiiforniily of their heat, and it onabh's iliein 
to j.eifoim til* ir r.ipul motions through the water. The whales 
til It h.i\c tfeili In the low»*r jaw, are calh il sjterfnocrh' whale.s/* 
lie* au'-c lie ir l.it «on'ist'» more af xlvur'nu^j or of the cr>.stalljy.’i!>!(i j.arl 
oft':** t'.t, than of oil. All .uiiiii.d fit coiii.oii.s .steaiiiie; but in the 
f.il of ilu’ < oiii'i on w!i:di*, l!.o fpi.uitily i" "o small that the oil ludds 
t m liii* iKp'ai .Stcarmc may be iiieUcd into oil. and into a 

mu(.li jviKTod tl'.an ihat whivli is oi>taiii(‘*l fiom tlie common wh:i!e 
1»> 'simpli* bodi*!i.T. Tlie latl*'! contains a (pi.niiilv of ini'inltiiiK, 
*>i lin* '.iib-l.viue (*»r skin) of tin* cells in which the t.it is contamed ; 
and ih.it puiiclies and gives an ofren"ivc smell to the oil. Tali 
wlmh contain the ^reali st (|uanlily of sU arine are the hcrtt uda[ilcd 
for makiiiL^' cund hs. Of the f.it of domer Uc aniiiial.s, that of ilie 
sht'fp is the bc.st ; and, in common temperatures, the fat of a hog 
c.iijjKit he in.'ide iiit*) candles. Lighting llic .Lrcels with gas, oh- 
t'lincd fiom coal, hits very much le.'M’ned the deraaiu.^ for the o;l 
obtaiind from whales; and the di.si'overy was a valuabi** one, .h 
whah's .im; jjoI "o abundant, or of .**0 l;iig«j a si/e .is tin y wen* loi 

m. 'ily. 

Tiie cf.inmon or Greenland (haUiwi mystu ttits) now 

found clucliN, if n*)l wholly, in the 1’ol.ir .seas, clos.* hy tiic never- 
thawing ice, I'l* i’l the bays and opoiiingA :.:n*mg lli.il bnn.slaiue. 
lU'porl soys ‘s v..is formerly found as far "•h iIj U' li»e bity 
of Hiscay, and aN*/ in the Mcditoiraiiean ; h>'i it is probable, 
that the large wl ales cf the ancients wcie sp* in7.''coti whixlea, and 
the smaller ones dolphins; as they arc lepresenlcU as having 
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iwul btiiHj c.ipable of swallowing large substances, which is 
not the ease with the common whale. 

fn tlie early ilay.s of the Greenland fishery, whales of from one 
liundred and twenty to one hundred and fifty feet in length were met 
with ; hut now it is ra«! to meet with one seventy fret long, or ex- 
ceeding half tlie length of those giants of the earlier ages. The 
bodies of similar animals an) as the cubes of their lengths; and 
thus the old whales were eight times as large as those now met 
wjt!i, Tlic<iuantity of fat is in proportion to ih<‘ she of the whale; 
unci a modcM-ii one is worth 1000/, so that one of the old ones 
would have n<iw been wortli 8000/., which trreatly exceeds the 
of any ]<ind animal. 

'J hr r.ict has not, in all cases, been very clearly made out; but there 
is ai least a presumption, that the inhabitants of the sea aie not .suh- 
jeci to that old age and decay, which are the lot of all land ani- 
itials. If that ho true, and in so fur as obseriation goes, it is in fa- 
vour of Midi a truth, there is absolutely no Inn^to the sire of a 
whale. Hut the tenants of the deep are subject to many contin- 
geiUMes. W’o of course know little of their diseases; but they are 
ol’ien dttstroyed in vas» numbers by ephoof}/ or mortal disease, of 
which the causes are wholly unknown. 

1 n the cut, the common whale is represented as lying on the 
beach ; and, also, as plunging after being struck by a harpoon, 
and as rising and dashing a boat into the air, Tlie figures will 
give some notion of the form ; but it would require many figures, 
and much description to give even a slight idea of all the habits 
of the animal. At rest, it scorns a black rock in the water; and 
the spouts which it sends up from the blow-holes, put one in 
mind of rociprocatiiig fountains, such as the Geyser in Iceland. In 
both cases, the waler issues with a hissing sound, and is accom- 
panied by smoke of vapour. 

Die whale is black on the back, slate-coloured on the sides, 
and beautifully white below ; but when it is at rest, little of the 
white is scon, and as there are no tins but the swimming paws 
which are under water, and the tail, whicli is ntarly so, there are 
few indications of an animal. Lpon .n nearer a[)[m)ach the eyes 
appear. Tliey .arc very small, but ilu-y are like the eyes of a land 
animal, and not like those of a fisli. nio flat eyes of fish, and the 
spherical form of their crystalline lenses, ren»ler them very dull and 
inexpres.sive to look at; but the cyoof the wltiile is expressive, and 
even intelligent, like that of the elephant. Roth the structure of [ 


the eyes and the habits of the animal lead to'the eonclusiooi that 
the sight of the whale is of use to it above the surfiu^, but not of 
much use below. 

Wlien the whale feeds, the moutli is so far in the water as to be 
nearly concealed. The gape is immense, and the lips firni and 
cartilaginous. They are supported by jaw-bones, but tliose bones 
more nearly resemble tihs than the jaw-bones of land mammalia. 
They are without teeth, as has been said, and lliey arc also with- 
out those means of shutting with rapidity and force w'ith which 
animals that take their prey with the jaw.s arc furnished. The 
tongue is very large and fat, and lies in the lower part of tlie 
mouth. Along the middle of the upper part there is a ridge of 
cartilage, to which the jvlates of /vz/frn, or whalebone, are attached. 
'When the mouth is open these plates hang down like a tent ; 
their points and leader sides are fringed, and the fringe.^ retain in 
the cavity of the mouth tiie little animals on which the whi le 
feeds. Die food is carried entire into the stomach, and the por- 
tion of water necessary to convey it to the entiance of tlie gullet i'« 
sent to tw'o bags in the head neiirthe hlovv-liolcs. Upon ordinal y 
occasions, these holes serve for respiration; but when iln* bing-s 
arc filled with water, the communication between the lungs and 
the holes is closed, and the com])iession of the bags drives up ihe 
water in the spouts. As the breathing of the whale has no con- 
nexion with the mouth, ol course it ha.s no voice properly .bo 
called. A large whale has ul IciiNl om; hundred pjjiifs of wh.i'r- 
bone on each side of the moiit!), and some of thorn .nii» ten h'l i 
long: they are shaped something bke a sabre, or ihe Id.u!*- i.f a 
scytlie. 

Ibc female whale is supposed to go about ten inor.ihs with 
young, and to give milk for a year. The milk is sweet ;ind 
abounds in fat. Diere is generally one or two young, H) which 
the whale k a most afteciionate mother. She dasps tht'in in her 
paws, which, though externally they have some rp.semblanr e to lins, 
have the bones almost the .same us those of the human aim and 
hand. Whales arc altogether gentle creatures, and attack nolliiiig 
but the small animals on which they feed; and these are not 
fi.shes, but soft and shelled animals, which float about on the 
water. 

But though the whale does not use it like a gi.int, it has a 
' giant’s strength. Its tail is perhaps the most powerful organ of 
motion in existence. In its muscular structure it has some re- 
semblance to the proboscis of the elephant; but it is fur more 
powerful. By means of it the whale can d<\sh along at the rate 
of twenty miles an hour, without anyeinterruption to its eating ; 
so that it could swim from Uie pole to the equator in a fortniglit, 
or perform a voyage to India and back again in two months. 
When struck by v* harpoon, it " rani*' with much greater rapidity, 

— so great that the line, and roller of the boat over wrhich that 
passes, would take fire if water were not poured on them. 

'When it plunges downward it sometimes draws the boat under 
water, and there have been instances in which whale and tbat 
have Iwth gone to the bottom of the sea. A blow of its tail ceu 
cut a boat in twain, and would dasli an elephant to pieces; and 
the impetus of a whale rising under it, will throw a large boat, 
with its crew and tackle, into the air. Die spermaceti whale, 
which we shall notice on a future occasion, is, on account of its 
greater aclivitv and fierceness, even more formidable. 

M. 
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.so£ar system’. 



Reference. 

Sun 

Orbit of Mercury 
„ Venus 

„ Earth 


Reftreofe. 
Orbit of Mars 
Vesta 
p, Juno 
,t , Pallas 
,* ’ Ceres 


ReforoLOf. 

Orbit of Jupiter 
„ Saturn 

„ Uranus 

Part of a Comet's Orbit 


The revolutions of the planets and comets round the sun^ as 
their centre, constitutes what is called The Solar System.’* 
The'number of planets at present known, is eleven; they have re« 
ceived particular names, and have also characteristic signs, which 
serve to designate tliem in an abridged form. * . * 

' VOL L 


They are, Mei^ury Venus $,Mara Jupiter Saturn 

Herschel or Uranus Ceres' Pallas ^ , Juno $, and Vetta(d|. 
The first five may be seen with the naked eye ; these have been 
known from the remotest times. Uranus, diKOvered more re* 
cenUyi can be perceived by the naked eye, only under the most 

. t» 
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Ikvounble circumtUnces ; the otbev four cannot be seen at all,' )er of representations all of the same size, and the oneinanvrill 
except by t|ae- aid or the telescope; hence, tliey arc someumes «»ppcar a cioinpany. Ixok towards him through the top of a p^ra- 
called mid of glas^ and his form will be changed; and a curious cem- 

llie Copetnican, or Newtonian Philosophy, can alone solve the louiul of the Hurroutiding objects as unlike a man as one csja well 
various phenomena of Nature, places the planet Jhferruri/ nearest ni^gine wdl be in his place. 


the Sun , — then Venus, the Earth, Murs, Jupiter, Sulum, &.c. ; 
and beyond them the firmament of the fixed stars, which arc sup 
posed to be Suns, and centres of otiier systems. Tlie patli in 
which these pdanets move is called their orbit; and astronomers 
have made it evident that each of the above-named planets has its 
respective orbit, and stated revolution. All these arc opaque; 


These illusions we,c|in practise upon ourselves, with little trou- 
«le, hardly any ingenuity^ and the roost simple instruments ; and 
so we never can be certain that Nature if not playing some triek 
upon us by means of some.of her appSiRituses, which are far more 
fine and curious than ours. Those who live near the sea, and have 
observed that element cve4 with moderate attention, must often 
have seen ships appear in the air, sometimes keel to keel, and at 
oilmr times roast to mast, wlvcn there was no real ship entirely, 


and, like the Moon;i^thcy borrow ihoir light entirely from the Sun, and sometimes when there was none even in part, in view ; and 
as is evident, ’^from their appealing, when viewed through the vvei^body hus aeen the lamhow, as a substantial and beautifully- 

v .1 ^ *?* * doudtTi^ito.eloiilraiitl doudt of » ..Ice i» 

Earth, are oilM Or int$rtor planeit i and because Afori, so transparent ihat the pebbles can but crack it, 

Jupiter, ficc. move In larger orbits than the Marik, they xnd it it powd^ it, end it if- wbhp-} ibay, even mix it 

are called snpmor, or exteri^ plamti, state which we cell froth, and it pfomes as white 

no E-fl. u b, t-giSir" f 5; 

and Uranus, by six Moons, which also receive the name of ninboiT) 

Sate! hies. Theee Satelliiai or Moons are called fccofida; 3 f, as the These 4re but a very few of the freake of Nature, end they are 
former are called primer^ piansit. *^eh as anybody may notice, and luoh as anybody worthy of having 

Wtalstih«pUn«ip«fermai«irp«iod}caJ»voltttioM»ttndth« *^2 ."*«! b»ve noiiwd moy timw ow;W .till tlw lire quite 
c , 1 ui w /I » .u ' • . t . sumeient to show us that our eyes alone cannot give us knowledge 

Sun. by which the course of their year is regulatkd, they turn upon which we can depend, unless we have some meani of venf^ 
round their own axis, and so they obtain the alternate succession ing the knowledge that they give us. 


of day and night. 

Our I'arth or Globe, which seems so vast to us, is nearly a 
thousand times smaller tlian Jupiter, which appears to the baked 
eye as little more than a shining atom. 


But this feeling cannot deceive ui: if we can lay our hand 
upon an object, surely there can be no mistake t The imper- 
fection of flesh is in the band, too ; and before we can pronounce 
upon the kind of object, or even Uiat there is no Msoi at all, we 
mpst have something more than more touching. That la allowed 


Around the Earth, to a certain height, is a rare trensparent and lo be one of the subjects most palpable to toueh ; and yet our no- 
•lastic substtinc*, ok»«d th« Air, or Atmwphwo, in which w« lire ‘?®"* “• ’'*7 ?*“*• ** »?de««, tb» »«iy same 

•uid move, but wiihout it, should die. accorfm, to stote of the 

* _ a ^ s , , w* , a body, or part of tlie body. How often do we find, on the same 

Mercury, Saturn, and the planet Ilerschel, are coroperatively but day, and at the same place, one person complaining of heat, and 

little known; the first, because ho is too near the Sun; the two another of pold; and there are few that do not know the experi- 

last, because they are so remote from it. of the three basins of water. Let one contain water as hor. 

Every tl.in, in tha Universe is systcmaticul ; all is combination, 


one be at a medium heat. Put the right hand in tlie hot water, 
the left in the cold, keep them there a little, and bring both to the 
temperate; and the right hand will be chilled, and the left agree- 
ably wanned. How are we to believe in that case— ^^right hand, 
or left hands, both bands Or neither T It is not easy to say; tlie 
feelings are all true, but they contradict each other. 

As to the doiMiist^y of substances, the much la just as little to 
* The planet Uranus was discovered by Dr. Herschel. nn die ^ depended on. iWch, blind-felded, a pieceof maUer whiclkhas 
18th of iMarch, 1781 ; Cores, by Piaai. June 1. 1801 ’ Pallas temperature as the finger, and which movds away at the 

by Olliers, March 28, 1808 f Juno, by Harding. Sent 1 180^’ least touch, and »je it cobweb or bar of steel, it will feel all the 
Vesta, by Olbeit, March 29, 1 807. r • » ^ Slowly downwards, unknown to a person, 

as he sits down upon it, and he shall feney that it a soft cushion 


affinity, and connexion. From the relations which exist between 
all parts of Uie World, and by which they conspire to one genera 
end, results the harmony of the World. The immutable relatioiii 
which unite all the worlds to one another, constitute the harmony 
of the Universe I 


giving way to Itis weight. 

Nor is it better with legaxd to number TV&e a little round ball — 
a marble for instance, fhy it. on the table, bring the middle finger 
over the forefinger, so that they espss, and the poiM are side by 


HOW DO WE KNOW. 

People often feel a great deal of difficulty in learning, from wha 

IwLn JrS.Tif n’ "T'"’ T pi-c^ ioth'un th. Wl, und iiu'il topWl, Indtolto. and yoi 

1 1 r ^ which they know already. Out find two balls, between which, the two fingeri will be 

man stamU b(*fore ns; and if any body were to a.'»k why wc alternately in danger of falling down. If the fingers are not crossed, 
know that the one man is not two, we should think the question hull will not feci as if it were two. 

-** * ‘ Ihe last roeniioned instance, as w’ell as the first, that of the 

double .sight when the eye i.s pushed aside, give us at least a 
gliTnjise at “ how we know.” The knowledge it not the mere 
touch, or the mere sight, but the rcjietition of them, in the way 
eiprrience; and when the mode of experience is changed, they 
fail. Consequently, jieople may look, and touch, and listen, through 
a very long life, and yet be very ignorant, just for want of thought. 
Our senses are like ourselves, they can gel by rote, without under- 
standing; and we may absolutely gaze our eyes out, and yet see 
nothing usefully. . 


very silly and impertinent. “ We see it with our eyes,” and ** w< 
can feel it by the imu h of oiir fingers.” Hut tmly, eyes and fin 
gers are but lame guides. T*ress the ball of one eye gently to . 
side with a finger, ami tlie one man will ajipear to be two ; and if ib 
eyes he shut when the ]>res.sui e is applied, and both opened to ih 
same extent at the same instant, it will not be possible to sa 
which of the two is the original man, and winch the counterfei. 
Look through out of those multiplying glassci that make a nuxn 
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PALACE OP THE KINO OF THE SANDWICH 
ISLANDS. 



of Iflanii, ; 

Tn the eotirse of a few' from dUcov^ry # ih^se 


all his^influenca^ for tba promalgation of tho fei 
nioni-^^coercive measures he was loo wUe and humto 
Ahi^ place of worship, erected near palace, 

£ir»/a missionary, be called his cathedral; 

his subjects to attend the 'service there, bpt they were WiniiSSt 
liberty to go to it or not as suited their inclination. 

The Sandwich Islands are situated in the Pacific Ocean, e^ 
tending in latitude from 18 deg. 54 min. to 22 deg. 15 min. northj^ 
and in longitude from 15fr deg. 54 min. to ICO deg. 24 min. west. 
They were so named by their discoverer, «>Capt. Cook, in honour of 
the Eari of Seadwicb, at that time first kid of the Admiralty. 

These islands are eleven in number, Owhyhee, Mowee, Adnai, 
Morotoi, Tahoarowa, Woaho^ the seat of •government, Attooi, 
Nechtt^W; |lomti»ne, mtd Tahoaia, %.iMt two un- 


: Islands are in the same the West 

Ip^jf hut this othmata is move tompiaram; aiifil subject to such 
ti^bfe* vi^ds and KurHcaM as spread devasfation and destruction 
amoDj: the latter. ' • : 

; lemailca&y ri^, as is evhiced by the sue to which 

the sngan«ai^ grow, some Of them mmuiiug eleven inches in 
otrtehmferenee, and haviijg'frmrUm feet in length eetable. 

^ ^ _ _ 'Ihe natttta! productions of tliese islandB, either animal or vege- 

ii) the Novihern hemlspheie, and many in tlie.Soutli fieia, wondferful; w* fe^ J hu| dommefcewi]! soon Introduce all the varieties 
111 relations have taken place, from the intercourse of the inhabitants *^“0 suitable to the climate, and s# far render a real benefit to 
with civilised ffetions ; and few years mors, it is probable, iuhabitants. No doi^hi but that, when this is the case, the 
that regular towns and villages, churches, and splendid edifices Sandwich Islands will be a agreeable place of residence, a« 
will be seen, where once rude huts were the only human habita- ^ ^ climate and the prbd^jctions of the soil ans concerned. 

' The inhabitants, in their ‘persons, manners, and religion, greatly 

Already the mcmarah of the Sandwieb IsUnds is master of tliose of the South Sea Islands, particularly of New Zea- 

several ships, Which have superseded the frail canoes once so a milder disposition than the last 

*; 4 * I. 4w^ without any traces of cannibalism among them; their persons arc, 

valued ; and ^„W ^\be nature of man not to be sptisfrcd with a ^ ' 

slight progress Itl refinement, no doubt every opportunity wiU be nimble, active, and capable of enduring fetigue. 
eng-orly etnbttMcl of intMducing the arts and fashions of Etuopc. Botli sexes tattoo their bodies, and even tlie tip of the tongfne~ 
Tliis would, no do&bt, have been accelerated by the late visit to forming a number of curious lines by furrowing the skin wiih« 
England of the king and queen of th.« islands, had not death SXslJ^ UraL“v?,iffi^^^ 

prevented their return to their native country. Sandwich islanders art a social people, living in villages 

The progress of civilisation will be greatly accelerated when consisting of one or two hundred bouses, built without regularity 
these islands are made to produce articles of commerce. They order ; these are generally defended by a wall. Some of the 

,m .. .Idw b, .u,,^ 

or their agents will form settltments there, carrying with thi^ arii- employments of the men consist chiefly in making canoes, 

ficers and materials for the febricatkm of luxuries at present un- mats, weapons, Ac. ; and of the women in nianuiacturiug cloth and 
known among them. iu domestic duties, while the servants are engaged in agriculture 

To call the pretent habitation of the dhfef < these isla^e a Hoxin "^‘wrestlhi^'' Ac 
palace, and himsitlf a k^g, seems a burlesque on such titles ; but Although, thew islanders manufacture weapons of war, and war 
a.^ this is genereH^ooi^ wa must adopt th^ same phraseology, canoes, and are even pos^iessed of muskeUv, cannon, and ships, 
Indeed, if absolute jfeisfinr.'q^titutes a monarch, and the respectfiil ih^y are of a peaceful, friendly disposition, and live in the utmost 
admitatllih' of the ihhaliitoft of a country for the habitation of hannony with one another. Diis does not arise from any deft- 
iiimir * 1,0 cioHcy of couragc, but from a natural amenity of character, while 

edifice to the name of palace, renders them kind neighbours, induces likewise to show 
these epithets ore not misapplied, as the king possesses unlimited hospitality to strangers. 

authority, and his palace is greatly superior, both in extent and in- Were this intercourse between those islanders with Europeans 
Urnal accommodations, to the dwellings of his subjects. confined to the good and honourable, their condition would, no 



batd. ' The furniture corresponds with the simplicity of the man- its progress than good, the Sandwich islanders will not, in g^eral, 
Sion, oonsistlng of a few chaiM,for the chief personages, whilst the "‘P®®** '’‘''PP'"”* ’*'• 

rest of the attendants are accommodated with mate on tlie floor. “ uiere is a hope that the labours of tcalous raissionaii^ 
The lata king Rhio Rhio was a Christian, and had his visit to blessed by the Almighty, will counteract the evils likely to arise 
ikii oouatiy not terminated fatally, would probably have exerted from this intercourse, and promote the temporgl ^d spiritual ad- 



no 
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ru&nr of tHase simple isUndera in a great degree. Then, an4 
will they be «nlly benefited by the arts of cWilisation 
fatiodu^ enwog them ; they will leam the folly of their 
w^ipt ViA bow themselves to the only true Goo, their C^tw 
and Kedosmbr. May this consummatio;i, so devoutly to be wished^ 
be fpe^fly roalised. , 


MOSES. 



Tiirs great and ee^brated LxoisosToa is the most ancient ofj 
writers. Mis Sacmo History, which begins with the ** Cr£a« 
TioN or THE WoEV>/’ atid contains the ctfde of lawtj^ the gih 
vemment of the Hserews, is written in five books, Known by the 
name of the Pentateuch. The Book of Job*' is also attributed 
to this inspired writer, as well as several Psalms. We may safely 
infor that, exclusive of the divine authority contained in his com- 
positions, they are ^*aluable on many accounts, as they am 
indubitably the most remote remains of antiquity; and carry with 
them all the marks of probability and truth, and are the only 
miihentic records which have appeared relative to the origin of 
the WORLD, and the stats of ibtjtrimevoi age$ of mankind. 

Moses was a aative of Eoyrr. He was bom in the year 1571, 

B.C. 

ANECDOTES OP FOLLETTE, 

THE POLECAT ’’ fAfwrm/o FutoHus, L.J. 

BY, PROFESSOR RENNi:^, OF KTNO’s COLLEGE. 

There is no animal more ravenous, suspicious, ferocious, se- 
dulous to avoid the observation of man— no animal more tyrannical 
in hen-roosts and dovb-cotes, than that whose sangninajy habits 1 
am going to describe : yet the individual ef which I speak is 
gentle and submissive, affiiblc, caressing, and greatly attached to 
the persons belonging to the house in which he has jeceived kind 
treatment. 

The Polecat, a description of which becomes useless, as the 
atiimtl is so well known, has a fine triangular head, a long and 
supple body, very short legs, a penetrating, red, and lively eye, a 
black and bushy tail, which contrasts excellently with the ashy- 
biownish-gray eolouDof his skin ; and bounds lightly, gallops or 
leaps rather than walks. Provided ,wiib very sharp claws She 
climbs with facility along walls, and exercises her destructive em- 
pice in her yards and dove-cotes, through tl-,c smallest' hole of 



•eurity of^^^lglbd^ that the Pdleeat undertakes^ xts,jaKpeditions. 
Its sangttittai^ 'executiekis take ' pkee when all » still,, and when 
its eye is no longer temfied by 'foe observation ofman. 

It is a very good hunteD«^o watching for its'pre^i^ for it has not 
so much patience as foe cat. The noise whicb aceompaniet it in 
its meufsions, is often disadstnttiieous. It has netfoer the mo- 
Abration, nor the pradence of foe weasel and the oat: but 
that is no matter — ^it is agile, and can brave danger with, impunity. 
In foe hen-roost, where it finds prey, it stn|Dgld& wifoouimercy, pil- 
lages, and devonxa eggs,>fYrhich it is parrieulady greedy— it 
spam neither age nor sex— umiidiles the foeatre^pif its carnage 
vrith blood, and drags to a distance a part of ita victims, the re- 
moval of which oeases at the approach of day, or as soon as it hears 
any stirring in the house. If ii,^be winter, itihen retires > peace 
to the granaries, and there enjoys the price of its cruel 'victory, ex- 
ulting at the heap of victims which lie scattered about it. 

Like the yellow plundering bees, it has a summer and a winter 
residence. In winter it is the terror of hen-yards and dova-ootes ; 
in summer it inhabits woods, and is the powerful and ferocious 
tyrant of quadrupeds and winged tribes. It surprises the bird 
on her eggs-^and thus a whole family is destroyed. In .like 
manner it is the dmad of warrens : it dispeOj^es them in a 
short time, of young rabbits, and even Df the old ones, which 
it irarprises in their burrows, and obstinately clings to them until 
the blood ceases to issue from the body. 

If chased by the terrier, although more lighF and agile, it does 
not confide in fob rapidity of its ceutoe, and cutmiAgly knows how 
to break off the'seent and ebade pursuit bydarting finm the ground 
into some hollow tree, or in the 'absence of such a retreat, by 
climbing upon the branches of a tree. The dogs arrive at the foot 
of th^tree, but it insults their want of power, and seems to de- 
spise them, disdainfully snarls at them, until foe sportsman, at- 
tracted to the spot by foe redoubled barkings of his dog, ponifoet 
it in his turn for its temerity and want of foresight. If it be 
wounded by the fire, and the dogs dart upon it to tear it into 
pieces, it bites and furiously springs upon them; dbfendiag itself 
to the last extremity with equal courage and intrepidity. 

Such is the character of foe animal at liberty-^eiy irritable, 
revenging tj^e slightest outrage, and even in certain cases foe ag* 




gresior l^well! would think H? the Polecat, to which a fopt im already made.its way over the wallf and the loofi^ and 
celebiated nhtoialist has denied all habits of tamiliarity— that we uo longer hear the Iha^ng of her Tl/hy wa^ 

animal so charaotetistieally can be gentle, and provoke a small bell attadi^ said thiqr^ in anticipation af 

by ti$ caresses the of his intg|teni. ^<Tbe dog even, llie^eonsinrni^ it seemed that 

.. . — «.! — .^4. enjoyments 41 

years of age, Two days had alntfs^' elapsed^wo days of 
]]|^nths old. days of lamentation. In vain ..had the crier published her iiigjkt 
captive through the piecincts of the hamlet. At length, a villager caam ^ 
f only to to tell us, that a J^w^^^hich aeft^ very uneasy, and uttered 


that •enBtblnai4,,ihi^i^^ dc^ 

than the 

and has beet^ ^ 

It has not the 
domestutityiidy 



feeding, 
exercise 
cides with Its 
imroediatel 
which calls 
endeavour^ 
favourable, 
constant 
stranger. 

to him aiul^ijMWi^^ 


, dtta wtik 

.imde' 
TOitp.- '*» 

. ber 

|d«s,bii flight; «i4^ 
sptungto. 
,sbewil|ruit tothn^, 
ocpraui^ 


,10 M« null cries, in*Jpiuoi^to and 
the without irmndiM^tg any desire to,!d 


hand; s]pN^iilMbii)i^«iid«aiwathouspidpni|^ leaped 
to thaoli him for lu^Ji|fl^hMai aqd to maoi^ ^.gratitude, voured to 
then returu to hcr^ntotter and redoubles b« ..cai«uto, as if.p friends, 
prove to tb^^friit lh«)r «<■». *tiU bdoved, awl u' ht.jiihe wu^ and seuU 
by theM edie^'ipnurs to dissipate in their winds tha .^ghteit Follette 
suspicion rfjaMttWBr. ■ ’ ' • . ■ ' repast arrives 

It.will be aM Iqr the following tnditSi that Valmont Btmtare^ stated times in the 
like Bttfoni, htisbeot loo.basty.in his decision upon the ebsrutor claims herjprivilege as soboT 



ieiof of his hblntatioo, 
i^jiitMtion.. Stydiil* 
i^yiUaget^t house. Before 
alipdy h^ their 
issued 
'she beheld 
the aiTow’s 
the roof, 
cry, till then 
scene, she 
their bands, 
ises endea- 
two little 
ent, jey, 

hour of the 
iety at three 
.this favour, she 
die dnt stroke of the 


of this animal, d clock, by presenting herti^lf at the gdHhag of hir IHtie butch, in 
** The roteoal,’\'"saya. he, uikeii young, may, be tamed to, a which she is at full liberty:' a 
certain degree, but is nlUr attached, gnd always remains so wild small phUntxve ciy, whicli' cfaadgim in^u we delay to 

as to be obligato be* kept cljiained up. M« do Bnfibn brmight open incOntestaiMe',pvObf,’^br But, 

up one, which Escaped several times from its chain. The first although growling very mu^, iIm does'''imt ’b4iiii^;1^^ and 
time it did not go far,". and returned some hours. afterwardsi but h4r anger vanishes aS soon' ak #6 gut; and, 

without tbowingany nuorkaof Joy or attachment to any body. It ex- l&rCrom biting, beg^il immediately fo |day; knd: Bdft Vet liberator, 
pressed its dewe to eat in the manner that dogs and.cats do. Soon tinmerdidiely she is introduced inio ' ^ dinifig-roomi die' l^ts 
afterwards, its absence was of longer duration, and at kngth it every corner of it, as if to assure henMf 'of the localities, and dien 
came not backagam. It was then a year and ahalf old; an age at evinces her pleasure at being in Such good eompiny; first to her 
which nature, says )!d. de BitfiSjn, had afipareotly prevailed. It favourite, Carlo— eaiesses hfni, excites tim, and redonblibg her 
ate of every thing that was thrown to it, except salad and ,^her{>s. gaiety, seems to reproach him ibr that coUfi^ itflkis niimiier, Ho 
It was remarked, that it draak iipequentlyr-*eQmetimes slqpt for little worthy of her amicable dmnotisfiai^tt ; Carlo, be- 
two days tQgetiiea— was also two. or three days without sleeping, coming animated by degrees, apd stretchilig his jaws wide -open, 
and was all titut time in continual motion. All this arguef the begins to reflect^ 'Umt he inusi also play» enters into all the 
animal fo be a^le, watchful, and jealous of hi^ liberty. Old caprices of Follette, - who, springing upon Wk, Suffers herself 
animals endeavour always to bite, and refuse every kiA of to be carried, backwards .and forwards, licks his ears, or, to show 
nourishment but raw flesh. him equal complaisance, looks for the fleasyhicb are established 

I shall comment on these observations by others. among his hair* * 

We had remarked, that Follette did not like slavery, and the She then renews her acquaintance' with the eats> who tie got so 


least symbol of it disturbed^and tormented her : so we sufiered 
her to remain at liberty for some few days, at first in her apart- 


frolicsome, and from whom she seldom^ receives any other treat- 
ment, than a few scratches, which ^be bears iS good part. One 


mento. She did not abuse our confidence. One day, having of them only is her friend, and is pleased to play with her, and 
stolen a partridge from my game-bag, she was hurrying .%|my to return her caresses— but Follette, the amiable Follette, according 
eat her plunder in secret, when a passer-by alanned her, and ^o general opinion, has more gracefulness, suppleness, and dsli- 
eaused her to let her prey foil. She, soon hid herself fitwti ouf cacy, and none of those tricks by which the cat, always in hjis 
sight, a^ the pleasure of again breathing a free air rendered hcp character, and forgetting that be is at play, seeks an op;>prttt^ty* 
for this once deaf to our calls. to inflict wounds. / 

Follette vfos gone 1 The regret was general! Eveiy body in ^ike the dog, she answers to the call— leaps upon the ^i^ as 
the house was on foot. Where con she b|S f is. the question, ^ Bhe is allowed ]|ermi8sioii, and traverses the 8|i|gi^ between 
Where is any •trace of her observed ? lias she met with one of the plates and dishes with a iurprising dexterity oipd quickness, 
her owit sfoues to guide her in the uncertain road^t Her light ] She has no reserve for certain food she^em .every thing, but 
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sActi a preferenca for 'aertaia tiands, of which aha ia very fond 
For fxample, sHa is psssionafely fond of milki especially if it i 
sweetened; rice-m| 1 k, coflbe, chocolate, &C.5 cakes, pancakes, 
and sweetnicats in^general. . By oflfering.a bit pf sngar lo her, she 
will follow from one place to andthes, add even make par- 
ticular tQpjpUeatioos* According ta the de|[iee of softness in hei 
licking, so much affection or graiitude is aonounbed. 

"^1^0 is very fond of biscuits, nuts, firuits, cream-cheese, which 
laps up with extreme avidity : meat, sauces of every 
kind; vegetables, such. haricots, spioteh, ' cardoons, salsifies, 
fee., are good for her, 'ahii;satisfy its taste and appetite. She eab 
confectionaries, and alsct salads which have been reeeotly seasoned 
sucli as the comme^ lett^ea, goss lettuce, o)^, wild chicOree. 
celery, fee.; in feet, 

Follette haSji^jpsfrtte^;;^ be any 

upon the 41 dart foN 

wards with gre^^Oageni^ss in oid«r& iiuM and drink; 

she iij permitted tlus Hbt^, W singular ca|»ice may be sa- 
tisfied; then being d^ven fitvayr she constantly returns to the 
charge, and with dinttiritj.a^ . crfurit^^ up the piece of linen, 
with which ijt is covered ov^ri .by meins ^of her 'feie-paws, and 
sqiiati upon her li«inches, :Hlcc tlie ape ov^'rabhkey' tribe. It is 
impossible to‘^e^i|uc!a her to desist from this im^xirtUBity bat by 
measures of sevj^^, aid" by showing. of which she ii 

very apprehensive. ‘ < ■ . ' ' 

Follette habitudesharsulOo fh^ performance of three services 
she eats little, but is fond of tasting of every dish. Jumping from 
plale to plate, she pays an interesting visit to each guest; and by 
way of salutation first his hand in order to have the indul- 
gence to select ^om hi# plate what is most agreeable to her palate. 
With her foot she abstracts from the plate the. piece wiiich haa 
met with her choice, or very composedly eats it without removing 
it from .its place, and tlien makes three or four somersets as a re- 
turn for her euiert&inment. 

After soup, which she laps with great slowness, she re.gales her- 
self with ragouts and ^icacies ; sucks small bones with much 
delicacy, and eventually 'S^ks and grinds them between her teeth, 
and swallows them. When a raisin is given her, she exhibits her 
joy by a thousand ' pretty tricks, while she is eating it— tricks, 
which the eye delights to obseiTO and follow, and which aie unac- 
companisd'by the unpleasant appearance of an ugly mug, and 
hideous figure, as in the case of that excellent imitator, the 
monkey. . 

MAXIMS AND MORALS. 

We ought not to make promise.? lightly, that is, without reflec- 
tion; hut when we have promised, we ought scrupulously te keep 
our word. 

Our happiness depends princii'Killy on ourselves, and on the 
goodness or haduejss of our dispositions ; that i 5 to say, on our 
being virluoun or vicious. 

Passionate aiv^er robs us of reason, while it continues. A man 
in a passion resembles a drunken man. 

Appearances are often deceitful — hence, we should never be 
hasty in making up our minds on the unfavourable side. 

A habit of tittling leads to gossiping, and causes a great doal of 
mischief and ill-will. 

It is not enough to do good when opportunities offer; we ought 
to seek them. 

It is very foolish to be piond of our persens. ^ 


CHEMISTRY OF THE KITCIIEN. 

BT PROPESBOR RENNIE, OR KtNC’S COLtEOt. ' ' 

(ConcludedtJ^impagfi4.) 

When we are asked, therefore, whct.«ort 4 of m^t are most fit fer 
broiling, we should say, such as are too in aRumeh 

and gelatine for roasting^^^i^unang irhidt^t^y be meiitidned the 
flesh of old animals, thaiy^ ofbeef> wh^ abounds in fibre, and 
above all, game, and 4^ yxsH> Eueh as tnwif char, mack^ 

ertl, and hmtn^ bfi rendi^ too. spit , by Imilmg; 

and be quite BhHvatM ^ 'ifoeh flesh as 

abonnds in gelatine and'^lyy juleet is aqi;^p«r for broiling ; 
and, consequently, lamb, a^ kid, are much 

more adapted fiv be sid^of the parts of 

animab, for 

It that broiled 

meat eontaiimliK^^ and therefore, 

preferable to alloihi^ moffib the best 

mode in which animal food can. bo drived the strength 

of invalids, both from its nuwitlvf quaililey^^'ind from it* being 
easily digested; as^!.the juices are so litde'klfi^d that they require 
little preparation to convert them into good chyle, and healthy 
blood. Chops, steaks, and many kinds of fish are, therefore, to he 
preferred broiled rather than fried, when substanUfl, and sti-cngth- 
ning nourishment is wanted, even" though it shoidd hot accord so 
well with taste, and^ the fanciel of appetite. Those vtbq are already 
strong require not to bo particular, but for invalids it is indis- 
pensable. 

DIFFlCtJl.T TERMS EXPLAIN^ FOR TOlITn. 

CuEMiSTHY is that science. which eiiablesus to dischver the pechUar 
preparties of all bodies, cither ia their simple or oempeund state or, 
in other words, it is that science which treats of tha asrartl metheds of 
examining the constituent parts ef bodies, nad which explaias their 
•roperties, and the laws by which they are coiahinod. The science of 
'uEMibTnY is much moro grand and extensive than it ia usually con- 
sidered, and is of much greater importanoe. It has of late, however, 
locome much more generally popular Uiau it formerly was, and is now 
considered as a necossiqry branch of a LiBEUAn- Education. It oon- 
.ains vast stores of w/fut Kkowledob that are applicable, and, valu- 
ible, to persons in every station of life. The principal works on this 
subject are those of Fawreroy, Jlfurrey, Thomson » Vttvy, Brando, and Ure, 
PffiLOSopNV is A term of several meanings. Jts usual acceptation, 

8 the Iniow'ledge ot study of naturv and morality, as founded on reason 
.nd experience* It owes its name to the modesty of Pythagoras, who 
ttfused the title of wise, given te his predecessors, Thales, fee., as too 
If Burning, and contented' himself with the simple appellation of a 
•fiend, or lover, ^’V^fSOOM.” ♦ 

By PniLosepBY we mean the knowledge of the reams of things, in 
sppesition to Hitronv, which is the bare knowledge of foetii ; or, to 
IiiIatiixmatics, which is the knowledge of the quantity of tkinqs, or 
heir measures. 

These three kinds of knowledge ought to be combined as muoh M 
lossibfo. 

FuiLoaopjiY ia usually divided into two parts. Natural and Mora;.* 
Natural PjiiLosoriiY is that science which considers the pewers of 
V’ATuna, the ])roperties of natural bodies, and their mutual action on 
ine another. This science is sometimss called Pnrsics. , 

Naturalist is a person who studies Nature, and is well vened in 
atural bedisB, especially in what relates te animals, vegetables, and 
inerals. 

The greatest nataraliats among (he ancients were, Aristotle, Pliny, 




law.] 

iSUao# Solivui, wd Theopli^tac; moderai« Limuroi, 

BuiTon, «&d Cuvtar. Tlie yntk$ of I4xm«u« and Budbn an wall 
known •, thoaa of Caviar an loss 1^0^^ firon tbe^ being ao recentljr 
pubKihed. ^ •; \ 

LioilaBiialrai % Sfnd«^,K8|^ ki^Ckrm wenl^na^«D. 
MohAk.'Piftt«oi6»frT la^ kya do^. tba tlui^sa of a 

vrrtuema wd ht^f hk,"aj»)t Ox(dte# W to tbejn }--or, 

in other words, it k thaifOUiftte dirtm '9^'ffimt 'kit manneni, ez~ 

plains the lisMtt'd; and in- 
structs' ne to hitfRan 

Mofttff,- '-'l'" : /v * :r ^ -V. ' ‘ 

tAiaAcnastble'! iO^aAiMai-Ja. 


MonAn 
at other fioMS 
The HonaL^esf ^ * 

Morals, any t 

consaquentlyA jow^abliq or , 

Among the'mojnU yiflkis 

^ 1“ - > ■ 

aiice, A;o. j 

Mottjkf CEHTAINTT iS 

contradistiiiction ^ a ^ 

Moral iMSOsmtiriy’'. >i 




We otherwise call a tfi^’gnet, and 

almost intup^raite^djfie^tgi im OpjposiCion to a pkifticat^Qt naptral im- 

possibility. :} 

CuLWARY, luting to thdhitdto ■■: - .4 

Gelatine,^ fhrmed j^^lf • Silatins id uiVi^ 

the skin of anuiia]|/^',C^ihoii |^us ia t gstaiine centaakiol^M or ]m 3 
luted with imjmritkli; |sxir%Ais ia a 

gelatine nearly in a ftofa oCp^y^ >- ^ 

Oeiatint, when quite j^tini'ktri&Bptitnt andeelourleaa, hard, brittle, 
and breaks with a.g^esy ihastete. It hae acanely any tsato or email, 
and is heavier than Wator«' ^ > ' ' ' " 

ALBUBstN ia the moet frequoirt of the pretinwle aimnid prineiplee. 
'llie white ef an ,egf ie almost puff albumen. Albumen ie abundant 
in ull red-blooded animals. It ie preeent in the Mood, ligaments, 
veias, bones, Ac. i ' ; 2x , 

rnoxTM ATE, near and immedkto* 

OiMA/.oME is obtained fipom the muscles, and hie a brawn yellow 
eoleur. It swells op when haated. om^ is decomposed. 

CARBo^f is a chemical. element, wlUch is s^etimee met with pure in 
the mineral state, as in the diamond. It ezista lU combination in mauy 
minerals ; is also found in considerable abundance, in all vegetable and 
animal matter. The naoaUy fibtBina CAuaoBr, according to the 

di/Tcrent uses to which it is to be fpplied,— from eoel, from animal 
matter, and from vegetables. Carbon is solid, insipid, without emeil, 
and generally black. 

To earbonke a thing is to bum it in a close vessel until all that is 
voleuik by haat is evaporated, when a block moss of Carbon is left, 
which is applicable to different arts, manufactures, and uses. 'J bus, 
are produced the cokes and charcoal of commerce. 

FAniNAciDDs, mealy, tasting like meal. 

Bauio, tasteful, palatable, powerfully etimnlating the palate. 

KupYttiiUMA (em-pe rd-ma), the burning of any matter lu boiling or 
•listilletiou. 

iiMPYREUMATicAL, having the smell or taste of substances as above 
burnt. 

Ammonia is obtained abundantly by manufacturers from thp de- 
compositieu ef animal matter ; chiefly from horn, . hoofs, and bone. 
They are put into an iron pot er still, closely covered, and then ex- 
posed to a atteng heat. The liquid em«no;ira of commerce is of very 
variable etren^, which is readily ascertained by CiiBMiaTS. 

A SiitiuioH of Ammonia yj recommended for restoring the appearance 
of gold trinkets, which have lost their colour from wear, by removing 
part of the copper from the surface ef the utby. 

SeLOTioN, matter dissolved, that which contains 'ony thing dissolved. 
(Altio the removal of a doubt, or intellectual difflculty). 

Alloy, baser metal mixed with a superior, as in eoinege, flu;. 

Blamd, soft. .. • 
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SCOftAND. ■: 

Nor itfiift j^uAiW ikilf flait prevent.)^, of human 

virtue from exciting iHfrdttk and . , 

Were my proof of tS^ tiwih required wt 4hoW| liHive e con- 
[irincing one in the l|kt||^ eiiliOm in which of WnlUce, 

the hero ^ 5cotlail,t» k held’ by ^^Or it si the 

bitter And enkny of ihat hk <Wfbi8i|e» his 

tagacity, eAd hk But the, nobler 

qualidsa.^ bii kefui and hilirt ha)ire.aroji^:thw^ of 


hero. Bnk UHAiji^^tba ( 


. . . IsjSsmlisbed Mhong US, 
the pwtioai^ of Itteang li^iversally 

kndwn; add a \b will not be desti- 


ttttej 

ft ‘ ' - - 

Alexander the, Third, by an acoi- 

dental ihll from hfs horse, (Rb Sikui^ gcepfre; devolved upon hil 
ipand-daughter. Margaret, the m&nt child of his daughter Mar- 
got, who had but a few years previously been snteiMd to Erie of 
Norway, whom in the ihti^ year from her mania^ |e^ that prince 
a wfdower. '. /* 

‘ * .-i ■ • 

Scarcely any event could Jiave. been mbi« immediately pro- 
ductive of misfortune and suffering to Scotland than the suddirti 
decease of Alexander, while the princess, his successor, was yet in 
her infancy. For, the intemat stale of the kingdom required tile 
exertions of a vigorous and sagablous ruler; while the ambition 
and the splendid military talents of ^dward the Third, of England, 
thieatened to subvert the Scottish monarchy altogether, and to 
render Scotland itself a mere province, lind appanage of the Eng- 
lish crown. At first, indeed, it seemed not improbable that the 
union of the two kingdoms, though inevitable, would be peaceably 
brought about, and productive of future peace. For Edward, who, 
when the ambitious and warlike frenzy was not upon him, could 
prove himself as politic as he was brave, applied to Eric of Norway 
to give the band of the young princess Margaret to his son. Eric 
was too sensible of the advantages wliiek would nitcnie to him from 
an alliance witli so powerful a monarch as Edward, to make any 
difficulty about giving his consent to tlie match ; and the young prin- 
cess speedily set out from Norway on her voyage towards Scotland. 

But those who hoped that the union of th.c young queen of 
Scotland with the son of the KnglisU monarch would avert a war 
between the two countries were doomed to see their hopes frus- 
trated by an event as unexpected as it was lamentable. For, 
scarcely had the young princess sailed from Norway, when she 
was seized with a severe fit' of illness, which rapidly increased to 
so alarming a degree as to induce those who were charged with the 
cam of her, to anchor at the island of Orkney. She was conveyed 
OH shore, but, though every care and attention were lavi.shcd upon 
her, she died soon after her landing. This sad event iilaiiHcd and 
grieved all those ef the Scots who were anxious for the jjrcserva- 
tion of peace. For, while on the one hand it destroyed tlie hopa 
of giving Edward an interest in the welfare of the .Scottish P«Apl«, 
and exposed them to the enmity of that ambitious and wttMoving 
king, it also rendered it very probable that llaliol and Bruce, the 
rival candidates for the crown, would hgiit up the flames of eivil 
war in the presecution of their respective elaims. 
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JMeeting ^ JlfyUnte and Bruce. 

War, indeed; was to enwi; Init not precisely from the canaes 
which were expected to produce rival competitors, in- 

stead of arming their countrymen against each other, took the 
more honourable, though, as it subse^iuently proved, scarcely less 
fatal, course, of referring their dispute to the arbitration of the Kiig- 
lish monarch. 

Edward gladly accepted the task thus offered to him ; and, by 
way of rendering hU mediation effectual, he marahed an immense 
army to the border position at which be appointed the rivals to 
meet him and make their claims. 

When Baliol and Bruce, with their respective supporters, ap- 
peared before Edward, he astonished them by declaring that thougl 
they had, indeed, solicited him to .arbitrate between them, ho was 
about to do so, not in mere compliance with their solicitation, but 
by virtue of his authority as feudal superior of the kings of Scot- 
land. It was in vain that it was represented to him that the more 
correct course would be to decide upon the sovereignty first, and then 
to claim of the new sovereign wliatever the sovereignty owed to 
him. He wa» too confident in the might ho possessed, to pay any 
attention to reasoning upon his right, llis feiidul suj'tcriority was, 
at lengtli, formally acknowledged by the competitors ; and then, 
as if desire grew witli indulgence, lie stated that in claiming the 
feudal lordship, he by no means intended to preclude his future 
claim to the direct and immediate sovereijipity itself. 

After making this startling declaration, Kdi%.(rd appoitited trusty 
commissioners to decide between the rivals, Uahol and Ihuce. 
Tlic claims of tlie former were held to be the stronger, and ho was 
accordingly crowned. 

But it soon appeared that Kda’ard viewed Iik feudal superiority 
in no nominal or honorary light. In f :ct, he iniprfered 'io strongly, 
and so vexaiiausly, in the internal affliirs of Sectland, tliat even the 
tame and pliant spirit of Raiiol was, at length, aroused, and a war 
waa the consequence. But though Baliol was roused to resist- 
ance, he was not competent to defend his kingdom against an ad- 
versary so warlike and powerful as Edwiinl, and he was soon de- 
feated, and taken, as a prisoner of stale, to England. Cressing- 
ham, the treasurer, and Ormesby, the justiciary of Scotland, were 
jointly entrusted >#ith the vicc-royalty of Scotland ; while, Baliol, 
the crowned king, was a prisoner in the hands of hi.s connueror. 

Now it was, when Scotland gioaned beneath the petty and vex- 
atious tyrannies of the servants of its conqueror, tliat the hero Wal- 
lace started into Uiat bold and spirited course of patiiotisn> which 



earned him a*fame and an admiration which will cease only when 
mankind shall prefer slavery to freedom. 

In May, 1297, he made a bQ]|d, though an unsucomful, attempt 
to capture fhe j^rspn of Ormesby.; ThatMrsonage conMved, in- 
deed, to escape, but his very dight'gave wew eoeigy to thcl Ibllow- 
ert of Wallace^ and in an almost incredibly sKort time they expelled 
the English troops frdih all the chief and strongest places in Scot- 
land. For some time, every day in Wallace’s life brought him the 
toils and the dangers of battle ; and every battle left him in posses- 
sion of greater power and higher renown, lie began with but a few 
bold followers ; but in a short time he found himself at the head of a 
numerous and enthusiastic army, well provided with ail the imple- 
ments and munitions of war. 

£4ward, who at this juncture in France, OfjieTed the Earl 
of io,crus4 with all 

into Scotland. 

Even that w^ ha^ availed but little, had noMhe 

igf^mltlft pride noj^ility fought ggainst 

diemselve^^ttnd l^tUwnweU enough pleased 

to^see VV^Hace take the lead national 

honour while its cause was almost -But, when liis 

genius and.blft‘.yidoiir had given a new conffict, they 

suddenly that it was degrading to tliem. that the chief 

commai^ ahottld>iBh in the hands of a priva|4 gentiemau ! This 
psdtry prldo.'deserved no lenity and iio indulgence. . But Wallace 
was a reali^hro, and areal loyerof his cotintiyy^ntulwhen he perceived , 
hy numerous and continitod'idbfiMiSi^ really was 

painfully felt by his ignorant coifii^rioU,'' he voluntarily resigned 
his command. But this noble aet of SebfrdCnlj^l.pame too late. 
Inesoliiiion and procrastination had aliet^ worked their usual 
evils. Fidward himself, with the very flower pf his troops, had 
by this time arrived, and in a battle wliich was fought near Ivd- 
khk, the Scots were completely routed. Bruce, who had all along 
endotivourad, at whatever sacrifice, to . make a friend of Edward, 
the foe and the scourge of his natit'e land, was actually at this 
period .serving in the English army; he was encountowd by 
Wallace near the Carron; andtbp latter sternly, yet witli feeling, 
reproachfd kim for Itis desertion of the cau-se of Scotland. “ You,'* 
said Wallace, are especially bound to oppose the English king, 
for be wrongs f/ou whife wronging your country !” So ijowerfnlly 
was Bniirc affected by these wonfe^ tliat he from that time resolved 
to deliver hi; conntiy; and Wallace may be said to liave been, 
like .Sampson, tlie most victorious on the eve of his death. For, 
though unsuccessfiil liimself, be raised up for Scotland a more 
fortunate, though a less diEintere.st€d champion. For a time, 
Wallace found in concealment. Ibe cowardly and mean sub- 
ini.<ision of the noblee who had refused to serve under his com- 
mand left him no hope of delivering his countiy. But he would 
not he an acti\e assistant in her enslavement, and neither tliivat 
nor promise could induce him to submit himself t» Edward. 

To the eternal shjime of Scotland he was at length betrayed into 
the hands of the luiglish, by Sir John Menteith, and carried to tlie 
Tower of I^ondon as a prisoner. And to tlie still greater shame of 
.he warlike Edward, this gallant man was murderously beheaded 
here, upon the preposterous charge of treason towards a monarch 
o whom he neither owed, nor had promised, allegiance. His pos- 
.'rity, however, has rightly judged him ; and all time will admire 
is ability and patriotism, and lament his death. 

PttbUthed by J amm Gilbiet. MS, Rotsat-ttreot, ind SI, PaUiAMter-nw.; 

IViated by WaiTiMO, Reaafoft Uewe. 
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d^^f: APPEARANCE OF TttR 



I.Tiik above engitiyiug repreReuts the heavens, in which the 
Solar System is coesklefed as forming piut; and in order to con- 
template a spectacle so grand, let iis imagine ourselves upon some 
high elevation, in an open couiitiy, wiiere the view is uninterrupted 
on every side, Tbe best time for this purpose is upon the setting 
of the sun, when the western sky is faintly illuminated; at 
which time, we shall see this light fade away by degrees, tlie 
darkness increase, nigbt conic on, and the sky will appear a vast 
dome studded with a multitude of brilliant points, lliese 
are the stars, which the too strong light of tlie sun has pre- 
vented us from perceiving during the day. The disposition of 
these Stan seems to be immutable ; w'hich is essentially tlie same now 
as it was in periods, die oiost remote. The diffierent clusters are 
such in their configuiatious as the anciepts described diem, when 
they grouped them together under the name of comUitaiiofU ; and, 
to assist the memory, associated them with the figures of men, 
animalsi &c. Qqt th^e stars, while they preserve the same order, 
are caraed namd the heavens as by a common motion. Those 
•towards the west, decline more and mon, and dissqppear when the 
sun sets ; while others, presenting dm^lves in the east; seem to 

VOL. 


come from beneath the hnrizotu Rising to different heights in (he 
heavens, they descend again, and set in their turn, like Uiose whicfi 
preceded them. But if, in our latitude, we place ourselves in sucli 
a mauner, as to have the east on our right, aud the west on our 
leA, wc shall see, in that part of die licavans which is before us, 
and which wc call not th, .some groups of .stars which 8.eem set; 
.such for example, is the remarkable coHectidoxallod the *>J(inia1 
Bear,'* 'ibis constellalioii, and the greater .part of'tbose which arc 
found in that pait of the heavens, disappear only when their light 
IS lost ill tliat of the sun. llicy may be seen during the whole of 
die night, and followed Uirough the lowest part of their course, for 
they never descend to the horizon. If observed at difikreAt times 
of the nigbt, (liey will be found to have their |iositioiJS in did 
heavens reversed, the natural effect of the rotary movement, wHiob 
they have in common with all the other stars ; and die^cenlM, about 
which dicy move, is a point of die lieavens situated ditecUy north. 

The light that appears in the east at die approodMbf day, soon 
becomes strong enough to eclipse the stars which bm Just risen in 
diat direction ; the west is now in darkness, and the scene is the 
leverse of that whicii happens at the heginnuig of die night. The 
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light continuiDg to incmie, the** stars grow (ainter" and fainter till 
they at length diaappear, and day sheds its brightness upon efitrf 
object. lun now^resents itself» is seen in the east like the 
Stars ; fr t jfc erf is M paikif tliibugh Ihe dofiliiMa (o th« 

wesl!^,4teldiiRppfei%iti the pdrt opfMiiite to Aat fo mtiidl it 
when all the phenomena of night are repeated in the manner just 
described. 

By examining the heaireAs for a number of nighU successively, 
we observe certain sfarachange their places wt^ regard to others; 
passing ftom foe constellation they pass towards another ; which, 
fiir d few days is scarcely perceptible. But these small changes, 
at length become |pparent, and the stars in which they take place 
are transfened to different parts of the heavens, on which account 
they are called j^ne/r, or wandering stars, to distinguish them 
from those wIdBh fii wn d thesami ttlatife eftnation, and 
are called frffid 

« This is Al tXkade use of in astronomy, hut 

tlie sun’sapiMlitei lodae set is capsed by the idvoltHion of 
the earth on Hi idb dttii hi eiity twenty-four hours. 

Off ME of THE EAETH. 

Tns Eardh H atttt he itntmbmd, is a vast solid body, of a 
shape nearfy NUad, tike an Immeiise ball; and that, although it 
appears to be peMtanently at lett, it is in fact in constant motion. 
And it is so taijgi, diHt its sorihee, except where it is irregular by 
lulls and mountiine^ appears to be Hat. About two-thirds of i!\e 
Earth are comied With water, whose surfhei is rounded to conform 
witli the geMal shi^ of ihe Earth. On this surface we can sail 
round the wcftd Iff «dl parti of it, and in all directions. All this i$ 
easily and Mdity solred by navigatcirs and travellers. When ua< 
vigators depart from a coast, they observe that edifices and moun- 
tains sink by dagteei, and at length disappear as if immersed in the 
ocean. Tlib elbet is not to be ascribed tO'dUtance, which causes 
objects to appear smaUer; Ibr, when we lose sif^t of land from a 
ship’s deck, we pcrcehre it again by ascending the masts. The 
same takes place wlA respect to the ship as seen from the shore. 
Ic declines by Htfle and little, and finally disappears, descending 
below the itorisoti Ittb lb# iftm at its setting. These phenomena, 
which are obiccvcd comlMiilly^ and in all diieetions, prove, that 
the surface of the t«a is Miinx, add that it is by its interposition 
ihatdistantdltlacmMeonoeaM. (ffro 
If the earth were a plain surfhee, a single mountain, or a tower, 
ekvated above it, would be perceived from every qumler, at least 
U tike spectators were not so far off as to render its dimensiotis in- 
visible on account of the distance ; and this would not be the case, 
except at very great distances. Hie bases of elevated objects 
would not disappear before their summits. They would not seem 
to sink by degrees; and when they disappeared from the deck of a 
vessel, tliey would not be visible from tlic top of the mast. 

The horizou of the sea, wliich seems to teiminate its suifrtco, is 
only an apparent limit witli respect to the situation of the obsen'er, 
and is produced by the convexity of the sur&ce of the water. 
Navigafors, who we see depart from the shore, seem to us to go 
beyond Ibal limit, but their horizon moves on with them. When 
they have dBappearod from our view, we may ascend a mountain 
new the shew, and see again, for some time, the same vessel 
which had btfloft appeared to sink in the waters. It would be a 
bold and impoitaikt undertaking to a8certain|what becomes of this 
apparrat harison as we advance towaids it oontknially in the same 
Heetion. Fardinand AtagMus, a Portuguese, was the first who 
Mi»MUiis wterprise. lla emtaariiad tsom a pm Pevtugal, 
w diMiid kU (touiM towafds west, Afi«ra>MNiiToyi^he 


descried the continent of America, which had been previouBly dis« 
Oovered by other navigators, pursuing the same route. Not finding 
an opening to enable him to oontiUue his course in a westerly di- 
'fiKtion, hg sdM liokg the (ttalit 

lie its sottdiir, wtlSiiity, be ttMuit f e kMUli i l elf k 

the great Southeiti Oeeau^ Then he pUTsW his course towards 
tba west; after aome time he arrived at the Moltjpca Islands; 
and sailing continually tewarda >tba west, he made Europe from 
the east, and thus anfivad at •vtbe place from which be set 
out This great achlbyement, since repeated by sevqnd navi- 
gators, as Sir Franek Lord Anton, Cooke, &c., &c., 

proves that the whole gfirlhce of the water and land fs con- 
vex, returning into itSfelf, ffiat the heavens do not touch any 
part of it, and that in whatever ^untiy we travel, the general 
iyaaihji ctOOmlM m n^mik 1a consequence 

of pkMyahefrn, that the 

hmm ^ wsi test Mm ef iW ee^ aa might be 

led ID believe ftAttl ky uie also ascer- 

taiti| that the SMh has lfipiAjg dli»v httt ie ausiiended in 

open space by the hand#Ae 

Here it duly be well to eA|Mn aM' ^ hMMtti hy. the relative 
terms up and dsum. On whatever part of the ettlli we may be 
situated, the diiaetion towm-ds the sky, or heavetis, is called up, 
and the direction towapls the centre of the omth is called down. 
So that, with regard to open spacer what is up fresh any given 
point of the earth’s surface, is down from the opposRi point thereof; 

' which pomt is on the oppesHe side of. the earth, and is called our 
antipodes, where people are walking on the earth, with their feet 
towards our feet, and their heads in an opposite dineetion, towards 
the sky, in the same manner as we are ai the ptesent moment. 
Anti signifies a^nst, podes, feet. This brIngaAS to explain what 
is meant by 

THE ATTttACTION OF GRAVITATION, 

Which keeps all heavy bodies upon the earth, Unless moved 
from it by some other ferot, and which reduces the surface of 
tlie water to a form, conesponding with the general form of the 
earth. {See eugravtUg, p$ge 31.) Now, observe: the power 
of attraction, which makes all bodies near the earth fall towards 
it, would make the earth fell to the stin, if this^ttraction were not 
oountcraeted by sohie other powes* 'The earth hdng in constant 
motion round the Sun, the vdoeity of vridehi bdng so great, if it 
were not restrained by the uttractUm of gravitation, the eaitli 
would fry off to a greater distance from the sun, in the same 
manner that a stone whirled about in a sling fries off the instant 
it is discharged from the sling. The two powers are made to 
balance each othi ? so exactly, that the earth has continued from the 
creation to revolve about the ^un, vaiying its distance in different 
parts of its course, but regaining it by fixed laws, so that every 
revolution is the same, and is performed in the same period of 
time. 

Of all the phenomena of the heavens, there are few, if any, 
that engage (lie attention of mankind more than the ieliptet if 
the sun and moon ; and, to those who are unaoquahrted with as- 
tronCmical principles, nothing appears more extraotdhiasy, thaa 
(he accuracy with which they can be predicted. > 
or ECLIPSES. 

eclipse is meant the privation of the light of some luminary, 
by the interposition of an opaque or dark body, either between itand 
the eye, or between it and the son. An edipse of the sun or moon 
is caused liy the situation of the moon with regard to the earth. 

Tko eclipses df the km take place, when the moon, pawing the > 
rtfftttidrM, intereepuhiiteys. Those of the mom lake plaee 



ttam QUiDS VQ: 

whta th$ mth, (sorniag bHfmn «h« jnn tnd nmo, deprive lh$ 
mm of her light 

liBoce, an aelipaa ofthaiunoaa take place wjken tlMmooA 
changtsj tnd an td^ qfHemm <mly» moon fuiU ; 

ibrfttthetimeof MieeUpac# either of ihe ivti or the #iui^ 
earih^ and moony ouet be in the esfiie straigAt lini» (A fuither 
aeeonnt of eclipses will be given in tome fetore ouaher.) 

UBOOftAPHY AND lUSTOHV. 

FAOll THE OEVAmTVRK Of TUS iei|AXUTEI fmUM EOYfT. 
(SoeMapyp0ga^No,JJi), 

Out readerswiU remember, Uui the light pert of the first map 
(in page 1) repNsents the World as known befiiee the pelnge; aiid 
tliet the light pert iu page 9 (No. 1L}» ehowa the world ae known 
fiom die Deluge to the departure of Jeraelites JSgypt. 

Iu this, the second perM; we oommenoe our history vrith Noahi 
the founder of nations. As soon as the wate»,of ,tbe Deluge had 
gradually subeided, and the earth had regained, its . pristine appear- 
ance, NoaJveaine forth' from the ark with hie fimly$ rts., his wife, 
his three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japhet,Vith their wives, and the 
creatures 4hat had been shut up with^him; and with a grateful 
heart offered sacrifices and thanksgivings for his wonderful pre- 
servation** 

Pleased with the conduct of his pious servant,, the Almighty 
promised that he would no more destroy the inhabitants of tlie 
l^arth by a general Flood, and appointed the rainbow as a pledge 
of his faitiifulness. 

The Ark, in which Noah and his fiimily were saved during the 
Flood, offer having been long tossed upon the vast deep, is sup- 
posed to have finally rested upon Mount Ararat, in Armenia, 
about half way between *the Caspian sea and the Black sea, now 
forming part of Asiatic Turkey, 

It was in the neighbourhood of these mountains tiiat Noali and 
his family continued to d^vell for nearly one hundred years, during 
which, they inereased so rapidly, that it became necessary for them 
to enlaige the bounds of their habitation, On^thia occasion they 
descended southward, and seated themselves in the Land ^ 

. Sfiinar,* whicli lies on the south-east of Mesopotamia, not far dis- 
tant from tlie Culf of Pereia,! where they founded the first king- 
dom, or empire, which they called Babylonia, from Babel. Thus 
began die origin of nations. 

Here they resolved to erect a stupendous lower, whose top might 
reach unto heaven, and actually made a considerable pi^ress, 
wlien Cod, disapproving of their undertaking, put a stop to it by 
confounding tlieir language, so tliat a man could not understand 
his neigMiour. 

Wlien the conffisioD occasioned by this miracle, had, iu some 
measure subsided, the immense multitude began to form tliem- 
selves into parties of those who understood each other's language, 
•and to depart in different directions in search of convenient settle- 
ments. 

The principal part of Uie descendants of Sliein settled in the east 
country, those of Ham ciiose Africa fiar their habitation, and Burope 
was peopled by tbt poeteiity of Japhet. 

By degrees, the knowledge of the true Gop, and bis worship, 
faded from the miDds of the inhabilfmU of the ^urtli, and idolatry 
univmally usmped its place. But God, who is rich in mercy, 

* For the history of the first two periods, we have no other cer- 
tain gtide than the sacred scriptures, the rest belna tperely oral 
traditions, and poetical tales, on which no dependence ean be 
placed. 

t. Sr tm fh* liitof Ae ohm odiilkAttl.'OiKitD «f S4 m, 


sire,^l^po£ „ 

inatead of taking fea|(Miica on tboH dwughtloH iMolTed 

to seleot one family to restore the true religion, and in due t fw* to 
give birth to a Saviour. ^ 

The highly favoured perioii, on whom this distinction fell, wai 
Abram, the son of Terab, uebo dwelt in Ur, ofitfae Chaldees. From 
this place he removed, by the command of the Lord, to Haran, in 
Mesopotamia, where be remained till the death of hie father ; after 
that event, be took jep hie i^dence in Canaan. 

Abram wag icviq|^-five years old at the^dfiith of his fbther, and 
though nianfiid to Serai he had no children* Ygt, the Ahuilfl'ty 
had ptoaeM dttl the posterity of Abram |b|^,hectt|^ a peat 
nation, end that ftom btm slmld ; 

andAimimVlieved the piomiee^lbovf^ 
couma.ofi^itra. . ■ . fv' 1^.4 

nakQ#M£4>t^i^binther>'idto 

eppimi so 

An ~emicehtf- '| jt | ij ^^ »ak 

andldt' ri n de w id- Into-libo pbuing \ 
tire Xing of Sodom of Ham 

(now paamihdnd that prlbitote^iibl^ 
and refined to pay ^ 

tochastirnfftopreetpEep^M ■ 

Tlte King of Sodom having eiiledtolib amlilem some of the 
neighbouring princes, ventured to give battle to the King of Flam, in 
the vale of Siddim; but their fisrem were overthrown, Sodom and 
Comorrah plundered, and their iidigMtanto, among whom wore Lpt 
and his family, carried into captivity. 

No sooner was Abram informed of the disaster that had beAiJIlsp 
his kinsman, ‘than he>mied all bis idrvaiito,imdqoimDguoaw^ 
upon tlie enemy by night, pu them, to flig!^, reoeued the captive 
and their property, and restored Lot to his former habitation. 

From this part of the narrative, we may learn, diat the moat tor 
rible judgments will not reclaim men from the error of their ways, 
unless their hearts be changed tiy the Grace of God. For though 
almost the whole human race had been destroyed for Uieir impiety, 
DO sooner was the earth replenished withlinbabitants, than idolatiy 
again prevailed, and the worship of die true God was observed only 
by one or two individuals. . . 

Tlie eclipse of the sun is, when H ia new moim ; tbo eoUpse of 
the moon, when it is full. They say Dionysius was converted 
by die eclipse that happened at our fiaviour’s death, because it teas 
neither of these, and so could not be natural.— 'fiNs/diNi. 

There is in some plac^, particularly in Cephalonia, a little shrub 
called holly-oak, or dwarf-oak, upon the leaves whereof arises a 
tumour like a blister, which they gaUier,aiid mb out of it a certain 
red dust, that turns to worms; these they kill with wine, o/hm they 
begin to quicken, and with tbit dust they dye scarlet.— .Becoa. 

Of all wild animals a tyrant is die most mischievous, and of all 
tame ones a flatterer.— Btos. 

As amber attrecis a crow, so does beauty admiration, which 
only lasts while the warmth continues; hut virtue, wisdom, good- 
ness, and real worth, like the loadstone, n^ser lose their power* 
They are the true graett, which, as Homer Mgns, are linked s^id 
tied hand iti hand, because it is by tlicir influence that human 
hearts are so firmly united to each other.^Bnr/oii. 

If you will be venerable, instruct your ehildren, and SO partake 
of fhoit good aciknM**^Perdan Sentenco* 

Aktionomy was first taught by God, for oould have 

tougMU; and the first must have been the in ihet 

^fSagJdmaa^ 
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WONDEES OF NATURE. 


'.WONDERS OF THE DEEP— No. H. 

TOEORKEN TURTLE. • 



the usual weight may be about 900 or 300 Ibt. All the tortoliM 
are furnished widi a case of armour^ consisting of a back-plate/ 
and Iveast-plate, united at the sides by a Taiy.flrm and toughs 
but at the same time' a very dilatable' skin : the musdea' by which 
the head^ teet, and taH are moved, have the one end mserted into 
this box of mail, so that they may be protruded, or, in whole or in 
part withdrawn, at the pleasure of the animal. Some, which are 
on that account called box^tOVtoises, have a joint aeross the mid- 
dle of the breast'plate, so that when the head and extremities are 
drawn in, they are wholly shut up ; but there are others that have 
the neck and the tail tOo lorig for being enclosed within the case, 
and these are called shake tortoises. The covering of the tor* 
toises is never two entire plates, bbt each is made up of a number. 
Thsit number varies, as does also the shape, colour^ and testtute 
bf the ^tees ; but' whole are composed of ^ nearljt ^ 'same ' 
substanee-^ '^bsidhdh 'mors nearly iwemb)ihg -horn than bone, 
Imt stiirdiifon’hg fi^dbbih. ■ ' 

The coininoh tiirtfoi whicli'is Also caUed' the gNen. turtle, 
on acrniiht of the colour of the tat, and of that df the tttek of the 
animil when seen underwater, has thirteen pieces. in the back- 
plate; and those in the middle are nearly regular six-sided figures. 
lb« genera) outline is oval, or a little heairt-shaped^ .'inconsequence 
of the indentation in front to give play to the neek. THe head is 
liiu ^mall in proportion to tke body.' The eyes are also small; 

Tur turtle, of ' which we hear so tnuuh As a luxury at the table.s and it does not appear th'jit any of the senses of the animal are very 
of the rich, is a native of the .seas in the warm or tropical part.s of acute. .Turtles have no teefo ; but their jaws are homy, having 
the world ; and instead df being considered as a rarity or u dainty some ^'semblance to the hill of a bird. Their principal food is 
tliere, it is so abundant, . that the flesh of it is sold cheaper than sea-weinl, especially that kind .seen under water in the tropical 

that of any land ahitnal. The tropical shores of America, both on teas, which ha.s got the name of turtle-^uss. But though they 

die Atlantic and the l^aciflc side, the tropical shores of Africa, and fe^ re.ulily at tiine.s, they can remain a very long time witlioui 
those of New Holland, are' the fivdurite haunts of the turtle, food: and there are instances of their being kept in that slate a 

These adiinals prefelr lonely places, and thus they are much more month or tvro without losing much of their weight, 

plentiful on desert shores and about little barren islands, th.in Ah their food is at the bottom of the sea, we may suppose that 
they are on those of ?eAile]coiintries. Hie little isles called the that is their principal place of residence ; but as they must come 
Alligator Isles, in the West Indian sea; tfie barren volcanic rocks to the suriace to breathe, the depth.s of the ocean are not their na- 
of the Gallipago.s in the Pacific ; the island of Ascension, in the mtal localities. They can take long excuivtons, however, having 
Atlantic, and the northern shores of New Holland, which are been seen at more than 1500 miles from land. 'Hiey are not • 
generally speaking, dreary and barren, abound more with them found without the tropics; and, indeed, tiiey'aiH> rare beyond 

han any other parts of the world. It is worthy of remark, as the latitude of fifteen degrees: Stray specimens are, indeed, said 

showing how beautifully matters are balanced in the wonderful to have been met with in the Pay of Biacay ; and the'currents from 
structure of creation, dial where tiie land is more than usually the tropical seas tnoy have carried them there, but it is not very 
arren, tlie sea is more, than usually productive. Tliat is the case likely. 

whether the barrenness he produced' by the extreme of heat or the At certain’seasons of the year, the turtle seeks, the shore's of die 
extreme of cold. Tlie sea which washes tlie frozen regions of the shallow^bays, and die mouths of rivers. That is at the breeding 
north, produces animals which serve the inhabitants for food, time; and the fefnales lay their eggs in holes in the sand, cover 

clothing, fuel, and light,' and even as substitutes for timber iii iliem up, and leave them to be liatclied by the heat of the sun. 

their utensils and'hbuses. Hie Red Sea, and the channel on the The eggs are neariy globular, and from two to three inches in 
north of New HoTlanilwash thirsty and parched shores; but the diameter. They' are not covered widi^hard shill like the eggs of 
bottom of those seas 'has all the richn^s of a garden iu growtii birds, but with a mbinbrane having some' resemblance to that 
and life, and even in fonn and colour. which lines the shell bf a bird's egg, only thicker and tougher. * 

The turtle is a reptile, or an animal with cold blood, breathing The yolk and white have a good deal of resemblance to those of 
very slowly, and very retentive of life. It belongs to the natuml common eggs, only the white does not coagulate with heat, at 
family of tortoises C cheloma)^ of which there are three distinct least it does not coagulate so readily. Hie eggs are very pleasant 
branches, named^after the elements which they inhabit. One branch and wholesome food, even in the case of those species of which the 
inhabit the land ; and those who profess to describe the family fiesh is very inferior. They are also very abundant, at one female 
accurately, restrict the name tortoiifs to them. Hie other two will sometimes, in a season, lay a.s many as 130. Hiey.are 
branches are called turtles; and tliey are distinguished by .some usually laid in the month.H of April and May, at least on the north 
of them living in salt water, and others in fresh. side of the equator ; and they are laid in. three portions, at inter- 

The turtle belongs to (he salt water division ; and if not the vals of from ftfleen to twenty days. Each portion is put in a 
very hugmt of them, it is at least one of the largest. Its length is separate nest, which is filled in a short time, and when the wea- 
sometimes seven feet, and its weight from 700 to 8Q9 pounds, ther is favourable,* the one bro^ come out nearly the time that • 
Specimens of that very large size are, however, rather rare ; and the eggs for the second dre laid* There is generally but little food 
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for tuilles at those places where their efgf eie deposited ; and it is hansts the animal, which is th^ taken. Even that, lMnrd?er, is 
probable that they do not eat much during the time hey are there, capturing, but not kilting. To Ml a turtle or tortoise of any kind is 
At all events they do not firequent the bieeding*giound during th no easy matter ; even when if is partially cut to pieces, it will Uve 
rest of the year. Until she hm deposited her ti^rd^'>iigp of eggs^ without the part, and even wit^ut the head ; and it is probable 
the female turtle remains, however, in excellent condition. It * that wounds give it ,veiy little pain, the»sheU of the grcea 
the same with common pullets ; tliey are in excellent condition as turtle is of little value. ^ 
long as ihereare eggs in the ovarum. 

The breeding season is, indeed, the gtand season for catching 
turtle. The females come on-shore at dusk, their motions an 
slow; they are very inteni upon their maternal duties ; and thus 
though in general they aremy shy gnd timid creatures, they al 
low themselves to -be approach^ and laid hold of when in the 
aot of acmping<Sheir nests ordepesetingor coireriAg thttr eggs. Th< 
people watch them at these times, and tarn ijbem : on their backs 
in which stcle'tiieyii^e'complerelyH»lplem9ixthe .back.is too 6at 
arnl t>.e legs 'the sbovt ,for albrnring them, to .turn themselves 
NVhen tiuned they am so secure that the men go oir to turn Uie 
whole before they cany any of them to the bpatf. Some of them 
are sohenvf?that tt requires Ute united force of three men to tnn: 
them. 

llirre are various other ways of captming turtle. When in 
the water, they differ so Itttle in Npeciiir gravity . 4 roin that, tliat 
they are easily brought to the surfeue. lu shallow water, a man 
dives, lays hold of the two projeoJing edges ot‘ the iNick-]>Iate, and 
I ises to the sui'fa(!e with turtle and ail, where his associates are 
ready to assist in hoisting it into the boat, which they do by slip- 
ping a noose over the head of iligtartle as it raises its nose above 
he water to breathe. They are also taken by means of nets. the admirers of picturesque scenery, natural curiositio:;, and anti> 

Hy whatever means they are taken alive, they cau be keptliv- quarian rcscaich as Knaresborough. The Nid, a braid and placid 
mg for a long time by simply moistening them with water river, winds between high and precipitous rocks, forming its 
whenkqH for some time in the air tliey become specifi^ly so banks on either side. On the left bank part of the town is built, 
light that they oanuol again get under the water without difficulty [he houses are erected on broad ledges of the rock, rising one 
Some imiurahstii have su)q)osed that in such cases they lose weight above the other, from the brink of the river to the summit of tlie 
by evaporation; but that is very doubtful. A much more philo- acclivity. Above this gradually elevated mass of houses, trees; and 
sophical explanation of the fact may be found in the different state gardens, the square embattled tower of the church appears, 
of the lungs ; when the animal is in wafer, it is pressed on all sides A fit coronal of the beauteous scene.'* 

by a weight equal to the depUi of the water, and that is one of the While in the distance, towering above the waving foliage, may 
causes which expels the air from the lungs. On land that pres- seen part of the ruins of the ancient castle, 
sure is taken off, and of course the volume of the animal is in- q’Jie church, dedicated to St. John, is a very anoient foundation, 
crea.sed, and its sp^ific g^vity diminished ; and that in all pro- m 1,^5 suffered so much from fire, the dilapidations of time, and, 
liability with veiy little diminution of the absolute weight. Thai worse than botii, from the tasteless hand of raodein repairers, tliat 
IS confirmed by the fact that the tui'tle always gives out bubbles of little remains dial can give an idea of tlie ancient building, 
air when sinking after having been sometime on land, llie par- with the exception of the clustered columns that support the arches 
ticular contrivance by which those marine animals which have no pon which the square tower is built. 

air-bladders, contrive to keep themselves, with apparently the u would occupy fer greater space than can be affoided in a 
same ease, at different depths of water, have not been examined )aper of this description, to give but a brief history of the once 
with that attention which it merits, fhe pressure of the water nagnificeat and impregnable Castle of Knaresborough ; we can 
increases with the depth; and so no doubt doe.s the specific gn- ,arely state that the buildings were commenced by a Norman 
vity of any compressible body which is in the water ; but there is night, named Serlo de Burgh, who attended William the Conqueror 
»inuch to study in the way in which that is done. I have, in the in his invasion of England. 

case of a cod pulled suddenly from a great deptli, found the re- At the base of the thickly-wooded acclivity forming the left 
action so gr^t that the stomach was inverted in the air ; and upon »ank of the Nid a pathway has been formed. Traciag the wind- 
a similar principle all the ascents and descents of marine animals ing of this path, the various parts of tlie town erected on the op- . 
may be explained. >osile rock, tlie church, and tlie castle are seen at various points W 

Besides capturing tliem alive, turtle are often pegged or speared pi^at advantage. Near the termination of the long walk| tiw? 
in the water; and it is not a liftle singular that rude and lebraled petrifying spring, called the dropping well, is skuatad. 
civilized people perform that opetation in the same way, only the The water rises at the lower ledge or break in a $tea|i maas ,of . 
rude man has a wooden peg, and the civilized man an iron one. me-stone, about forty yards from the river. Alter nmning for 
The peg is loosely fitted to a large handle, and either tlie handle about twenty yaids in a straight direction towards ^e river, in a 
or a light float of wood is fastened to the peg with a sCrifig. When umow channel, which it has formed upon the projecting rock, 
he peg it stmek into the' animal near the barb, it holds, and the ledgo swddenly dips, and the water on amving at this point 
oosens fi?om the. handle -slid thkt ;fl#att on the surfeefe, and ex- epanttetjntQ a number of streamsi runajpg in various directions 
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Frw towns in England possess so many objects of inieresl tu 
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to th« edge of the rook} and thence it trickles on a broad cliannet 
found at the bottom. The continued dropping causes a sort of 
musical tinkling} which may be caused by tlic concavity of tlw 
ledgCf which} bending in a circular projection from the base U 
the edge fcom whence, the water trickles, overhangs about five yards. 

The height from which the water drops from fifty or sixty dif- 
ferent pores formed on the edge of the rock, is about ten yards 
•The mus over which the water runs is about sixteen yards long 
and fourteen in thickness* in the year 1704 this mass se|)aratec 
from the main hank, ferming a chasm of about two yards in 
width, into which the water tliat is called the nuoppfifo weli, oj 
course ran, but an aqueduct was formed to convey the wate 
across the chum} and it now coatinues to drop} u seen in tin 
annexed Cfigftvmg., 

The itself over the top «f the rhek; amidst a vasi 

profbste of plants^ flowen, andshruhii * <ttid u the water pos* 
sesses a ftro^ petrtfyin| powoti many of th# ghvi^} fiowers, 
nestS} and ¥rmk l9ie eggl, hivwibecomt 4^, TCtainf^ th^r ori- 
ginal km, and eonthwii^ to grace the brow of the droj^ng 
springy gl^ double liixMuioe to the ordiaaiy produotfonaoi 
natmoi ptosentinf On appeamOoo that oonld be ooaveyed by^no 
verbal deseHpllon* 

Numenhie pllnts« articlu of wearing apparelt iHgS} 
pieces of wood} icc. thsi have become petHded by being exposed 
to the dropplnf fifOtt the spring, are shown, and may he pur- 
chased at an adjacent public house, the attendant of which acts as 
a guide to the visitors to the dropping well, pointing out with 
great accuracy the precise spot whero the great northern sybil, 
Mothcii Shipton, was born ; and the gloomy cave, in which she 
delivered her mystic prophecies, which, thanks to the introduction 
ofeheap publications, and the consequent diffusion of knowledge, 
are not so implicitly relied on, even by the humblest of the visi- 
tors to the well, as in the olden time. Dame Shipton was born 
near this spot in the year 1480, and lived nearly a century-. 

The termination of the long walk brings you directly opposite 
to a gigantic and nearly perpendicular mass of limestone, on the 
pposite side of llie river, nearly two hundred feet in height. In 
various parts of the cliff human habitations, in some instances 
consisting of two rooms, one above the other, have been cut out of 
the solid rock. We cannot say at what period these excavations 
were made, but they have existed for many ages, nor do they ever 
lack inhabitants. A small gothic chapel, dedicated to St.liObert, 
which is also hewn out of the rock. 

St. Itobort was an English saint, the son of a mayoi of York, 
in the reign of Kiehard the First. Eeing remarkable from his 
voulh for his love of learning, which in those days could only be 
otained by becoming a member of some religious society, llobert 
became a monk at Whitby. After some years of study he became 
so famous for u isdoni and piety, that hq was elected abbot of 
Mfewminsier in Northumberland ; but he retired from the world at 
the latter end of the reign of Henry the Tliird, ami industriously 
scooped himstdfa cave or hermitage out of this rock. 

At some distance from tins chapel is a gloomy cave, which 
tradition also states was inhabited by St. Robert. Tlic discovery 
of a SjCeloton here leu to the apprehension and conviction of Eu- 
gene Aram, for the murder of Daniel Clark, in 1745. Aram was 
executed it York, 1759. Edwayd I.ytton Bui war, Esq, M, P., 
has made^ugeue Aram tlie hero of a novel, recently published, 
which has again brought his name into notice. 

Modesty is mOM becoming and more valuable than l^uty« 

A fioaily that Ufnjn pvfeet henaony is ummsailjr istfSoM* 


A B^RICAL 

EWAV r. 

Tur. {nogNwiv, impravementof tli, humm *•«»» bv •>* !*•* 
^ly diTidad iato m’li* epoom «f etacee, which will tom ih# 
subjEctt of EE mEny «eea«e. 

The development of the ftmiltiti of the mind cen wwly he 
taid to have commenced, pwwioiie to tbo timo of man'E uniting 
into societies, when eE«^ enErted. himEeitEiMMly.lorhiE own in- 
dividual advantage, maatEl improeeniEnt wee out of the quEstio 
iha ideas he formed were fowAud evEOEEeent, wd marely relating 
to the objecto luontid June, or ta tka auam of ptoenring food, 
clothing, ond ahelter front the iMlaBEnoy of th* weather. We 
have, certEi»ly, iM» direct infMmadoD Iqr which, to EECEitain that 
thU WEE aotiMtly tl» case, htfort he made the fint adiranoe to- 
waidi ciwBiatioD, hut wa m*y.;»aEonably inJit Ufiom an e»mi- 
natlon of the inttBECtaal, or moral fccultiea, and «he phyiical 

constitution of Sf A fl. . V 

Society, it is pxobabfe} owod its origia to the associalion of the 
members of a fiuDily« Man is, evidently, a gregarious animal ; 
but before civilizatioR had made such progress as to enable him 
:o supply his wants by a division of labour, be could not con- 
/eniently gratify this inclination beyond the precincts of his own 
family. The natural affection for their offspring, implanted in the 
breasts of parents for the purpose of inducing them to provide for 
he wants of their helpless infancy, in general begets a recipiocul, 
;hough weaker affecUon in the breasts of children toward.* their 
parents ; so that, when they were old enough to provide for 
hcmielves, if the soil on which they were placed was sufficiently 
ertile to afford them subsi.stence, they settled near their native 
pot, and tlius, by degrees, became a horde, at the head of which 
vvas the general fetber of all the tribe. 

Ttie union of several distinct families must have originated 
nuch later than that formed merely of several generations of the 
ame family. Strong circumstances must luive concurred to in- 
duce a union of this kind, as from the love of indepcndcnco na- 
ural to man, no one tribe would voluntarily place itself under the 
domiuion of llie patriarch of another tribe, unle.S3 some great ad- 
antage were to be acquired thereby. 

When these societim became populous, so that tne different, 
members of them could be employed in various labours at the 
lamc lime, they began to fabricate arms, to prepare tlieir food by 
•ooking; to form utensils fortliatand other purposes ; to invent 
netKods for preserving the surplus of their provisions a^inst Uie 
season when none could be procured, and Urns to distinguish 
hemaclves, by llie practice of arts confined to the supply of the 
most simple wants, from many -species of betats. 

Aithou(;h MAN is formed for and fond of socibtv, it is more 
u the dome.siic, than in the extended state, where circumstances 
id not imperatively require the congregating of considerable • 
umbers, the tribe in general consisted of only one or two 
ramiUes ; but when, for tlie purposes of mutual succour, whether 
n their common hunting, or against the enemy, more extended 
.nd durable connexions were formed, the assistance thus reci- 
irocally rendered must have united the roembew in an atuch- 
menl to the socif.tv, and in hatred and desire of vengeance against 
lacmies wlio might aitcnipt to injure it. 

That the advantages of this union might be more certainly and 
ronvenientiy obtained, [they soon found it necessary to appoint a 
kief, under whose directions they might the better defend th«»-» 

ErtvEE,aiidptocufoEMhElEt«»wilk}w»»««««*«AeartainV* I* 

:« tt«i that, io feBEiaV*«.EME«, .«A mwt ai]panMM«dy tM 



ooiiiB ¥0 KtrdWtsi^os. ai 

horde were eoiisulted ireepecting ft&y that eVeotid thi Si» late as the begfaming of the nliuteaiith eenteij/ ^ dlaliiio- 

general welfare; but the execution of that resolution re(|ulfed to h tion it as prevalent over the gieater part of the world, as in tire 
directed by one^ whose authority the rest were expected to Obey darkest ages of superstition and ignorance, and even in cmtiatd 
The determination of any quarrel that might aiiie ^among the Europe, the remains of it an still plainly visible. It is too gene- 
members of the oommunity was usually referred # those wboo ral, and too constantly mMH the eye in all the stages of civiliaa- 
ageand personal qualities inspired* the greatest confidence. tion, not to have a foitMlhligb in Nature itself j and we shall 

Although men must have pesmised a language before the; accordingly find, in tlie sMsbf the human faculties, at this early 
could proceed tp this degree of sMliaUiesi, kUrogltfphk writing period of Society, the dbOSt the credulf^ of the first dupei, 
was of too ipftlid.ft Mlnse to obcte 4o them in this stage of i( and of the rude cunfiing Ct AS'drsi impostoff* 


The degrees hg^which wm (ntreduced havtv alrebdy beei 
noticed in ftti llltN|4|lCtiiO|^ Ml be^eolsrged.on here. 

iNVENTiDvsintf pmecd from a whoh 

society. Thus the intentieis tpw was thAWock of a single 
man of g«iiit%;Shei of > lJiimOeqS» of A , community, 
agreeing enos^Yi «yileull&te sOttil^. objecU 

and ideas; the^fiiniMir h ^ fiqw oboft^Hons which 

MEN of soKf' latter 

arises from th# ^ olNmewtui 

all men, and finm 

of life. . ■ • 

The dance, music, and poetry were, ^probably, among the earliest 
ARTS of civilicatiort.. Men soon begpm to discover a source of 
pleasure in regular and enlivening movements, both of the body 
and of sound ; indeed, on hearing tlie latter, there is usually S 
spontaneous inclination of tlie former to a spriglitty motion ; the 
warmth of the] passions naturally gave rise to a kind of poetical 
eloquence, which, by degrees, was converted into real poetry, re- 
gulated by measure, cadence, and other essential qualities ; the 
origin of songs on the subjects of love and war is of very remote 
antiquity. 

Ill this epoch of civilization, men began to consider a love of 
vengeance and of cruelty towards an enemy, as a virtue ; to treat the 
female sex as inferiors, on whom the greater share of labour and 
common drudgery should devolve; to deem the right of command- 
ing in war, the prerqjggttive of an individual family ; and to enter- 
tain various superstitious opiniont. * As man never adopts errors 
without reason, except sucli as his early education has, in some 
respects, rendered natural to him, it will be, by no meaus, an un- 
profitable speculation to trace tlie urigin, and ascertaiii the motives 
of those we have named. 

'llie necessity of observing the heaoenly bodiati fof the purpose 
of ascertaining the progress of time, and to direct llicir course, 
when at a distance from home, gave to tliese savages an imperfect 
notion of Astronoicv; and that of drscoveritig rsm^iee for wounds 
and sickness, brought them acquainted with the virtues of some 
medicinal plants; btft the proueness that timra irin tha human 
MIND to depart fiom the simplicity of NATvkx, mixed up with 
this knowledge many idle superstitions, which laid the founda- 
tion of an ioHuence to wiiich man has ever since been subject, 
■and from which it is almost iinijossible to become free. 

This influence arose frpm the formation of a class of men, who 
became the depositories of the EUmenti of tha Sciences, and 
proeeam Arts, of the mpsteries or ceremonies of Kelioion, 
of the practices of SvrRRSTiTioN, and, frequently, even of the 
secrets of legMation and polity. Thus men were divided into twe 
]>oMtions ; the one destined to dictate, the other to believe and 
obey; the one proudly concealing what it vainly boasts of knowing, 
the other receiving with respect, and with implied faith, whatever 
iis teachtMTS shall condescend to" reveal : the one wishing to raise 
itself above, semiif the other humbly mouncing reason, and de- 
buMgjitMtf Mow kuuaoitgr, l>^ Mwowl^llgiiig k iu Mow wm, 
pntogRthrMfopMiorkflMireottiiiMBiit^ - 


UPON >A9 RB0VI4TSD JSt THE 

WjE catOMt Goo, 

the CkbaiMi m 4 OovilttroB of ill th&ifii, if ^;|itemnelve$ 
to follow' own tgroi, the^jjka.jl^lfolings. 
AU NAi:trC« ^4^. .!^.ll4l;4lpt||cct of 

the .W i w|]pp fo||- to 

acquire a. i^jl to adore 

Him; 8nd,toexftrtalUls6cqlri«tihMMl^^ 
to Him. Bttch vkl^is Exuojo.x. 

Hence, bIMi me derived is 

the Mother of all motuL excellence. Without a gfGoD,or 

a devout auwohmenik ent. upivctsal I^n ai^ .B^sx4CT0R, we 
can only wander hi erm; and uaVeis we obein^^t knowledge 
and attachment, and are JMH|uaiated with the censqlqiioos of virtue, 
and pu85e.s8 that innate tnmquilUty on whose basis true liappiness 
founded, tlie essential desi^pi of our creation cannot be fuelled. 
The blissful doctrines of the Curistiait, as explained by 
divine inspiration in the Holy Scriptures, are happily diseemi^ 
nated among us. May wO ever respect, and zealously adhere to iU 
precepts. May we aokoowledgeitt our hearts the Deity whom it 
proclaims, and fulfil with cheerfulness the sacred duties it imposes. 
The knowledge rf Rauoiov is the foundation of wisdom; vjr- 
U£ cannot exist without iU aid, nor can true iiafpiness yield its 
nestimable produce, save in the fertile soil of wisdom and virtue. 

The end of religion is to make us wiser and bettor; to im- 
prove, exalt, and perfect our nature; to teach us to love, imi- 
ate, and obey Goo; tO extend oor love $Ai charity to our fellow. 
Features, according to ottf levers! stations and abilities; to govern 
ud moderate our passions ; and to regutat# our appOtitee by tem- 
perance. 

We are so flamed by Nature as ueooesMtrily to require assist- 
ance of each other, for our mutual support and pteiervation : 
loriEj Y ia absolutely requisite for bonds of which are love, 

haiiiy, and Mendship. In this respect wo are all upon the same 
evel, having Mutually the same wants, and the tame need of assist- 
.nce. Bvery tnan, therefore, is bound by the ^ Law of NtUure^* to 
:oTisi«ler hiUMOlf but is a part or member of that universal body, 
which is oompoied of all mankind ; and that he lbs sent into 
he world fSft the purpose, of promotmg the good gjnd welfara 
>f his fellow-creatO^ by tfoatitig them with loVO, enarky, and 
)enevolcuce. To this duty, the pnnelples of common humanity 
•blige us. Nothing, indeed^ can be more agreeable to a weli-tem 
lercd disposition ; ncjthing can afford it a more happy subject of 
eflection, tlian a reciprocal interchanM of good ofu^ ; did we 
lot, therefore, sufl'er covetousness, selfishness, discontent, and othtt 
vil passions, to over-rule this virtuous tendency, we should iavaii? 
.bly experience its happy effects. 

As the iRUCtice of this duty is the most certain method ofadvtmc- 
in^ the true interests and welfare ofsoci ary, so no maii, yirithout'aCt- 
ng contrary to the law of his being, the reason of hiimmd, and the 
latural bent of his uncorrupted aflections, can wilfully do Injoiy to 
.nother. And if, upon every frivolous misunderstandinff,. or trining 
jrovocation, which arises amongst men, each pXrty would endeavour 
io exasperate the othoTi now much more happy 
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A CHAPTER FOR LITTLE BOYS AND GIRLS, j <!«« Bait, U which tim« it contained upwards of si* hundind Inou 

) sand inluibitants. 

This countiy was orernin by Almnder tha Graat, 

A RUSSIAN; and Kouli Khan. 


HIGHLANDER. 



Russia is the kii!geat mjokc ii> the world ; ' it odenda over a 
jrreat j);irt of lSur<o|ie and Asia, and iticludes the noitliem v^its of 
America. 

This country is considerably larger tlbin tlie Itoniuti enipire wa& 
at the period of its greatest majjpiUude atid ^lovy. It exceeds in 
size the whole of Europe. Its population anioutifs to about sixty 
millions. 

Ihe Emperor .of Ruhsiri whs formerly^ oalled tbe ( zar, and his 
wife CaerioH; It was only so late as 161 dp tliat Michael Roman- 
zow laid the foundatiati of the g^eAtn^ss of Russia, and by serring 
< ear^ostabUshed the present Atinily on the tJirone. ■ 

Peter the Great added Siberia to his empire, and by a judicious 
line of conduct, and a life of great actien, first raised this huge, and 
then inaniina ed inassi to consideralron in Europe. 


PERSIAN. 


S*^ .lil'Qfcl* 



The people in fhe north' 6f S^^'d dm ' flfghlcmders. 

lliey wear woollen clotlics of' eolottrt^.call^ ’ Scotch plaid, 
and ca^ or bonnets on their heads instead of hats. 'Tliey work 
hard and arc very honest. 

The north part of Scotland is railed Uie Hightands, hviice thp 
people are called Higblmiderst. The south partis called the Low- 
lands, 

The Scotch are active and Ktrong, and a very industrious and 
sensible people. Their most favourite amusement is dancing. 

FRENCHMAN. 




iTie Persians live in Persia. They are Mahmelam; and in- 
stead of hats, wear turbans. Tliey are called the Frenchmen of 
Asia, from the politeness of their manners. They are cheerful and 
very politfked, but deceitfiil. 

The houses of Persia are usually built of earth, t»r mud they are 
all fiat-roofed, and are only one story higli. llie floors are entirely 
overspread with carpets, which, both prince and peasant use for 
seii^ bed, and table. 

Its present capital is Thberan, its foimer was Ispahan. Tehe- 
ran contains about sixty thousand iubabitants; Ispahan, two hun- 
dred thousand.^ This city was long considered as the fi»et city m 


France js a very fine and rich country. * It received the name of 
France from the Franks, a nation of Getmaiiy, who settled in 
France in the fifth century.’^ * 

The French are a gay add lively people ; very femd of dancing 
fencing, and riding. ,They are also great admirers of the works of 
nature and art — ^to the exhibitions of which all classes kre ad- 
mitted with safety, so great is their veneration. 

Tlie character of the French is considered die veiy reverse of 
that of thi^ English. The English, in general, are considered very 
reserved %id haughty, the French polite and sociable. Fiance 
contains thirty-two millions of inhabitants. Great Britain and 
Ireland, twenty-four millions. 

PeUifhed by./AMBs OiuteaTLim, Regsat-sIrMi^ and 61 1 ^ tem *i t s r* »^" 
Printed^ WaiTUno, JlwUlhvt Honsa. 
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Iv the whole circle of our oeanuihctuTes there is not eny thing 
more curious than the one that is depicted in the above engraving. 
Materials which appear of themselves but little fitted for any use* 
ful purpose, are blended together so as to fonp fsompounds of a 
new and entirely distinct character. Indeed, an uninitiated per* 
son looking at the sand, lead, and pearl ashes, as they are prepared 
for the glass-house, would consider that nothing less than the wand 
of the enchanter could accomplish their change into a hard and 
c^stalline body. 

Our metropolis possesses but two large Glafs-houscs, as tliey 
are called, and they sue both of them open to any person who 
requires any peculiarly formed vessel which is not commonly kept 
in their respective warehouses. One of them is in Water .lane, 
and the other at tlie soutli-side of Bhckirlar's bridge. Now, we 
purpose in the first instance, to explain to our readers the general 
process of manufacturing glass, and then point out how, by a small 
and simple apparatus, any person may perform all the most im* 
portent manipulations in this beautiful art. 

The ingredients usually employed in the ihanufiuiture of glass, 
with their relative proportions, may be th>u briefly described : 

YOI* !• 


120 parts of well-washed white sand 
40 „ purified pearl ashes 

35 „ litharge 

13 „ nitre 

1 „ black oxide of manganese. 

When these materials are collected and pr^crly proportioned, they 
receive a certain amount of calcination prior to their being placed 
in the melting-pot. Tliis operation is called Jfittvkgt and is 
performed either in small furnaces adjoining to the proper glass 
furnace, and heated by the same fuel, after its principal force has 
been expended on tlie glass-pots, or else in ovens constructed foi 
the purpose. The use of this preparatory process is to discharge 
all moisture from the ingredients, and to drive off the carbonic gas* 
Hiis operation is performed gradually, and carried to Uie point of 
semi-vitrification. When the materials are sufficiently ** frittidy 
they arc tlirown with clean iron shovels, through the side opening 
of the furnace, into the glass-pots, the fire having been previously 
raised to its greatest intensity. When filled, the opening is closed 
with wet cUy, excepting a small hole for examining the interior of 
the furnace. The mass soon begins to heavs||and exWbil a mast 
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of liquid grandeur like the waves of the ocean on fire. During 
tnis firoceis samples for examination arc frequently brought Out 
by Uie aid of an iron rod, and the glass becomes b^utifully cletr 
and tranipcirent. The glass may now be considered as complejMlr^ 
^nade^ buifc it requires some time to cool down to the requisite 
It should be jji^t soft ei^ough to yield ndth 
Ry[.external impiossion, sven to Ibrce of ^c breath 
Spelled against the glowing mass, and in that state it may 
be bent into any required form. Such^ indeed, is its tenacity, tha^ 
it may be rapidly drawn into a solid string, and wound on a roelj^ 
many miles in lengtb. 

Having brought llte glass to a slate fit for what is techni- 
cally called " blowing/' we may introduce our readers into tlie 
workshop iteclf,^thich will be best done by the aid of a graphic 


In the accompanying figure we have delineated* a simple process 
of glass-blowing, which Professor Partington employs in his public 
lectures^ and whieh is admirably fitted fyr gltuis-hlowing on a small 
icale. ^ It consists of a Florence tok, with a tube fitted into a 
cork, and bent down from the mouth ofthe flask so that the point 
k biought tMSKnlfofitsptritd A 

spbit'^lf |ask, ^ Sil.lbip 

benea^ speedily makes steam enough to impel a stream of fire 
^against thaglasafo.be blcewrii this means, pliUosophical instru- 

mentain glasii Y^ich ark iU9M%nf g oQitJy ckuacter, may readily 
be constructed, either by the amatew; or workman. 


METHOD OF CATCHING WIU) ANIMALS IN SOUTH 
AMttaCA. 


illustration, and the picturesque view at the head of. this a^tiUc, 
will admirably a^^wer tim purpose. In the present Seaion of the 
year tlw^iB|»ermure of the bfowing-lmu^ Woul4|^ the hottest 
portions 'ijf tbjB torrid »one, wtole vre rtoif ■ we are 

labbui^^ under tlm ' ep^tlng a^ts of a visit, j^ahy heurs hack, 
when tim, UP®^. 

The aAf 'reptcsei^tad in the .iieA^ving^ are each 

«ngag^ hi ohfi bf file manipubitions esmntial io fte manufacture 
of a common dribking^glasa. For tills purpose the operator takes 
a hollow tube, about four feet long, called a'blbwiug-iron, and dip- 
ping it into the melting-pot, lams it round till a portion of the glass 
adheres to the surfoce. He then holds it near the gtouhd, so that 
the mass is extended by its own weight, and blows strongly into 
She tube, hreatli penetrating the red-hot mass, enlarges it, 
and it becomes an elongated sphere of the requisite dimensions. 
To separate this globe fioin the iron tube, an assistant dips the end 
of a solid rod into the ghss-pot, and bringing out at its extremity 
some of the 'melted glass, thrusts it immediately against the globe 
at the part directly opposite the neck, so that it may be firmly 
united. The workman then wets a small piece of iron with his ' 
mouth, and lays it on the neck of the globe, and it immediately 
cracks ofll^lbaving the globe open at tlie necl^ This is again intro- 
duced into the fire by (lie new bar of iron, and afterwards rounded 
on the rails of a sort of ann- chair. In order to detach the foot 
from the iron, moisture is ognin applied, and it drops off. lliere 
is a final process called' annenllinfft which consists in raising the 
Irmpenrature in a separate oven, and afterwards allowing tlie glass 
to cool gradually ; it is less likely to break. 

The glass-house and apparatus we have now been describing, is 
evidently much too costly an establishment for Uic performance of 
small experiments in glass-blowing; the same objection exists to 
the common apparatus emjiloyed by the Italian barometer and 
lliermometer tnake», which is costly and dirty in the extreme. 
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Msu; to ^almost savage state, wbo exercise their foculties but 
Ittcotoe vro|»detf^ly exjpsM ih those/phiSuits which 

shooting 

trufoi of* our ob- 
‘nt provinces of 
South America— the abili and "pitofiMon wito 'which ffie natives 
throw the /eiao, or toathCvn thitog with a noese at the end, is so 
great, tliat no other weapon is, to. general, necessary, to subdue the 
wild horse, tlie wild bull, or the fierce jaguar of the forest. 

When South America^i^as first discovered, the Spaniards sot on 
shore some cattle, wd horses, which, having since multiplied pro- 
digiously, in the rich'imM of thi^fortUa country, are*now hunted 
by the natives, chiefiy fiw riielr i^ins and tallow, and the bodies 
left on the spot where fiiey are kfiledj to be dcvouied by wild 
beasts. But it sometimes liappens ftiat a SouUi American has 
occasion for a horse. When this is the' ouw, he mounts one trained 
to the sport, and rides into the countiy till he meets with a herd of 
wild horses. He then separates one from the rest, pursues it at 
full speed till he comes wiHun a prepar distance, and throws Ins 
lazo over his head. ) H 

Die moment' he has done tb||» he stops bis own horse, uhicli, ac- 
customed to the duty, stands tojuch a posture as is best calculated 
to sustain the expected shook, tlie laao being fastened round ita 
body. As soon as the wild horse lias run the length of the tliong, 
it is suddenly stopped with such violence as frequently to be 
thrown to the ground. 

Die hunter then alights, puts a bridle in its mouth, mounts it, 
and in spite of all the efibrts of his captive to throw him, keeps his 
scat until he has complete!;^’ subdued it, and rendered it sub5;er- 
vient to his will. Die animal is, ever after, docile and tracuhle. 

The wild cattle are caught in. the same manner, except that 
sometimes the lazo seizes toem by the leg, sometimes by the horns, 
and sometimes round tlie body. So great is tlie skill. of the hunter, 
that he can throw his weapon with unecring aim, so as to entangle 
any part of tiie body that he nuy choose. , 

But it is hunting the tiger, or jaguar, that calls .forth .all tlio skill 
and courage of the horse and hi^ rider. In his lutaral state, the 
horse flies from this formidable foe ; but, when trained by man to 
this sport, lie faces the danger with great intrepidity, and contri- 
butes nearly as much as his master to the success of the combirt. 

Dial tribe of oativto in Pa^uay. called Guanches, are partreu- 
hilly addicted to this sport. Diey are brave and active, and used 
to encounter hardsliips of every kind, and their horses are trained 
so .admirably a.® io obey the slightest indications of tlieir master’s 
will, and to advance boldly against tlieir terrible enemy. 

When the Guaiiclic is about to set out on rni expedition of thl§ 
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kiod, h« furnishes himself with no provisions, idthoitgh be nqr not | smoagst tint «re advanced, so that new am 

see a |wmaii ^itato ftw many hours. When he is hungry, he, required, to rectify th? ibults oftl^ t^ have preceded, 
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makes him retreat without turning his /ace from the tiger, wh^rfelw 
lows him .step by step, statchiiig for a false flMvement.' lheOi9- 
auche knows tliis, he therefore makes his horse rear iip«-tfke tiger 
darts fonvard and is caught; the horse then runs away, with all his 
power, dragging the ferocious beast after him, 

“The (iuanche sometimes turns round, and if his lazo has 
caught only the Jieck of the tiger, he flings a second, which binds 
the leg.s and he is now conqueror. 

“ Ife now dismounts, arms himself witlt the two knives he car- 
ries in his boots, and sacriflees his victim. Having finished his 
day^s work, lie returns to Monte Video, .sells the skin of the animal 
he has killed, caresses his horse, and liastens to seek new dan< 
gers, 

“ If, in tlie combat with the tiger, it happens that the laao has 
missed, which is .seldom the •e, the 6uanclie arms himself with 
Ids two knives, and defends liimself courageously. The horse secs 
the danger of his master, and, instead of galloping away, presents 
his own chest to the enemy — his blood flows, but his courage never 
for one moment fails him. 

“ kf the tiger, exhau.sted by fatigue, allows the horseman a sin^ 
gle moment’s respite, it is all over with him ; the lazo, which is 
always ready at the saddle, is again laid liold of, and for a Gu> 
onche twice to miss his aim, is almost unexampled-.”. 

Such i.s the narrative of Mr. Arago, which, from the particularity 
of the account, it is probable that he witnessed. Tlic lazo is used 
in almost every transactiom with animals, children being furnished 
with small ones, which they exercise on almost every creature 
that comes in their way. 
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• TO STUDENTS. 

So constantly are additions making to the discoveries of na- 
turai.ists and inirT.osopiiF.RS, and so numerous are the methods 
by which truth ran be presented to the attention of the student, 
that new publications, if executed with judgment and ability, are 
still in request, and may prove highly beneficial, even though 
their subjects have been, in some measure, anticipated. 

Sometimes the works atre«idy in existence arO too voluminous, 
or too expensive for the use of a certain class; sometimes the lan- 
guage in which they are written is too abstruse for juvenile com- 
prehension ; sometimes the arrangement of Uieir subjects may be 
objectionable and, not unfrequently, much error is introduced 
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jmnfiples qf scia>‘CE. Furnished with these, they can have • 
clue to such iicnveirsations, and by that attention which such ait 
initiation is sura to exUlte, and by means of modest observations, 
and well-tim^ questions, they advance in ksowledgk almost 
insensibly ; lender tliemselves agreeable to company, and acquire 
that case both of conversation and behaviour, which characteriMS 
the well-bred, and well-informed man. 

A general acquaintance wiih the rudimenti of LirsKATVftE and 
SCIENCE, in all its most important branches, tends likewise tt>- 
liberali.se and enlarge the mind. 

An exclusive attention to one branch only, has k directly con* 
trary eflect ; for, though it may render the student master of tha 
branch of ^earning to which he has thus devoted all the powers of 
his mind, it tends t^lboniract the mind, to render it indiflhreut to 
every pursuit that is not in strict accoidanoe with his /kvouriia 
occu|xition, and, to prevent him from tracing tlie wonderful 
finity there is between tlie di/Terent branches of poeitb learning, 
and how admirably they elucidate and strengthen each other. 

From these observations it is by no means inferred that, be- 
cause the arts and sciences “ bestow mutual a$$isiafwe, and pe* 
Jtect mutual light on each o/Aer,” they are all to be studied with 
equal applicaJLion and ardour. The situation to which (he stD- 
DENIS arc destined in after life, must determine, in a great mea ) 
sure, the subjects to which their most earnest attention should be 
directed ; but there is no more ^effectual metliod of becoming^ 
master of such subjects, than by gaining a general knowledge of 
the discoveries of the philosopher, the occupation of the man of 
business, and the pleasures of the man of taste. This knowledge 
will smooth the way to a profound acquaintance with that to 
which his mind must be more particularly directed, w:U assist 
him to overcome difficulties, otherwise almost insuperable, to dis- 
cover beauties, which, under the circumstances, would liave re- 
mained veiled from his sight, and to realize advantages, of which, 
without such KNOWLEDGE, he would have had no idca.v 
With the view of meeting the wants of the limes, and to adapt 
oar work to all classes of society, and to all ages, it is our intea* 
•lion to bring out a new series of works, upon tlie different subjects 
of LITERATURE, sciENCB, and tho ARTS, undcf the titles of ** szlim 
INSTRUCTOR.” 



GUIDE TO l&KOVTLEDGE. 
RELATIVE SIZES OP THE PLANETS. 
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^ Mercuiy* HersolieUy or Uraniii 

Q VciHii. I C«rei. 

^ Mart. £ PtUti. 

Jupiter. S Juno. 

I; Saturn. Vetto. 


Wlicn a man surveys the gloiious firmament of stars, his sight 
represents them to be exceedingly small, but the mind at the same 
time contradicts the sight, by conceiving them to be of immense 
magnitude, and an oppressive sense of mysterious sublimity is the 
result. If, however, the spectator be a man of an active mind, he 
-will not suffer his feelings to evaporate in simple wonder, but will 
nsk himself the questions — How is it that my faculties are thus at 
|is>ue ?— the mind contradicting the sight! — ^hith of thorn is true - 
the eye or the imagination? — how can thdr difrerea:es be re- 
conciled ? 

Now, the human soul hates a boundary ; it is infinite in its desire®, 
Sind aided by this God- perceiving principle f sure jile<l(/e of im- 
'•nortaliiu )t the man whose curiosity we have just seen excited, 
tasks his ingenuity to contrive some means of ascertaining the size, 
situation, ^c., of the rollmg worlds above liim. lie begins with the 
4 E:ye, that inar\cUous ot£.'ii 

“ Which at once tulfs in the lundsf’npe of the world 

At n tinttll inlet, wincli a grain might close. 

And half creoles the wondrous world we see.” 

invents a Tri iiscovr, and pointing the sight-invigorating tube 
•'to heaven 

** A broad and ample road, whose dust is gold. 

And ptiveincnt stars,” 

lies j)lain before him : — tlicbriglit imaginations of his soul aie satis- 
fied, he finds the liuih of Ins conjectures,— the little twinVhng stars 
art u!firlds\ 


These phenomena .have been erected by Newton, and others^ 
into a beautiful system, called the " Solar System,’^ and whioli we 
exhibited to our readers at p. 17, No. HI?, of this work , and we 
here present them with an engraving of the telescopic appearances 
of the planets showing their relative sizes ; and also a table of their 
distances from the sun ; their several diameters, and the perioH 
occupied by each in its revolution round the sun. 


Wetfrs Dutances the 
Planets from the Sun. 


Times tf the Sidereal 
Revolutions the 

PlaneiF. 


Diameters of the Sun 
and Planets, 


Diift. iu En^r. Miles 
.Millions 

Dajrs 

Mercury 

. . 36 

Mercury 

. . 87*97 

Venus , 

. . 68 

Venus . 

. . 224*70 

Earth * , 

. . 93 

Earth . 

. 365*25 

Mars . 

. . 142 

Mars 

. 686*98 

Vesta , . 

. . 223 

VesU . 

. 1334*20 

.luno 

. . 263 

[Juno . . 

1591*00 

Paila.® . 

, . 263 

Fallas . 

. 1681-71 

Ceres . 

. 263 

Ctrl 

. 1681*54 

Jupiter . 

. . 485 

Jrpiter 

. 4332*60 

J^aturn . , 

. . 890 

SaMrn , 

10,759 00 

Uranus . 

. .1800 

Uranus 

. 30,668-70 


The Moon 8 dislMCe-i The Moon revolves! 
from Earth 237,000 r alioni the earth in| 
miles. J 27dayf 7*710 hours. I 


Real Uiaa. Kng.Milas. , 

Sun . 883,24£ 

Mercury . 3123 

Venus . . 7702 

KarlU . . 7916 

Mars . . 4398 

VeiilH JNotknow»,but 

ir 

1 hums 1 tiiilcf, nor more 
Ceres j tmia 400 miles. 
Jupiter 91,r>22 

‘aturn .. 76,018 

Uranus 35,100 

The Moon • 2160 


It IS our inumtion to give occasional papers on Astronomy, with 
a description of the apparatus by -which the science has been 
brought to its present state of perfection. 


With this wonderful inslniment in his hands, all things become 
new ; the pure glory of die sun, shorn of his beams, is obren ed to 
lie covered with black and shiftinft spots of an amazing size ; the 
moon Aillof pits and mountains; Jupiter obscured by dusky liells; 
and Saturn surrounded by an enormous double ring. New .stars, 
also, are discovered in every 'direction, moons are seen rolling w ith 
beautiful regularity round the planets; the rcliitiv^ magnitude.® of 
Ihe diifrrcnt orbs become apparent ; and an endless re\md vvcin- 
ders crowd upon the palpitatingsoul. 


** We, though from be«v*n remote, to lieav’ii will movo 
Witli Htrongth of mind, and tread the abyss above; 

And penetrate, witii an interior light, 

'Phose upper depths, which nature hid from siglit. 
I’leosed we will be to walk along the sphere 
Of shining stars, and travel with the year ; 

To leave the heavy earth, • • • 

To look from upper light, and thence surrey 
Mistaken mortals wund’ring from the way.*^ 


OviDi 
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GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE. 


WONDERS OF NATURE. 

The le« 

wmderliil, as w^]tii^ |he aktnbute "6f>m|B^idtttw^i% fbrma i 

party Slid a considerable ^rt of ^»me^Jy O 

these littie wonde»»t' d>e.earthy the sea, ant 

that the multitude ttM th^m pot is 

We sh^l t^asionaliy notice sotn^-of these tUtj[e^4ie|p^ 

we are wiaiomto add to hfWwMjSft, '%tiiA 

scraps that which^others. have before told in conne^io^i shall 

as ofteii as possible^ olK>bse subjects upon which wo can say some- 

thing that not bim said before. For this .porposcy We shai 

notice a species of 

tUe hairworm. 

Of the Hairworm, called Qordiui by natpsalists, from the sin^ 
gular coils into which it .twists it^lfy ili^irei,avd several specie, 
described iit^'the books ^ tW s-ll belong to -that?.j^ass of animal 
called AnnulfUw, by Tnodern naturalists, from their bodies bein 
composed' of a number of little rings. r' 

The hair worms arc all slender, not much thicker than a horse- 
hair, though one species (the (iuinea worm), rcaciios (our, or eve* 
six feet in length. Those 1 have found in England scldotn cxceet 
SO many iiithei. 

The Guinea worm ( Gnrdius Mrtlincnsix J, gets into the flesh o 
the human body, in warm countries, and causes a very disagroeabl 
itching and if it be broken in the attemiits t€) extract it, it work 
deeper, and produces ulcers, and sometimes gangrene and death 
None of live British species have that chuigeroua habit, they are ob- 
scure, harmless creatures, and their habits are but imperfectly 
known. 

The most common one is gordius aquaiicus, which is found in 
ditches, brooks, and other shallow waters, in most parts of thecoun 
try. The vulgar belief used to be Utat these worms were the hair: 
of the tail of entire horses, which, falling in the -water, became ani 
mated there. That, of copfpe, is not true. 

The other species are argiUacfus, which, from the name, lives in 
clay, or rather in the ooze at the bottom of ditches ; filum, whict 
means like a thread, and so may be any thing ; and luct^eus, which 
means whitish, and may also be descriptive of most of the species 



That which is figured in the cut nas not the abode attributed to 
any of the ('escribed species, and therefore it is the more worthy 
of attention. It is not found in clay ; and it appears 'to avoid 
water. It appears on the grass or in shrubs oiler heavy thunder 
storms, which have followed dry and hot weAther ; and therefore 
there is reason to conclude that it if ^red only within the earth, 
and that, driven from the earth by the sliowcr it mhs tQ fKfpe 

/ 
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the moisture by climbing up plants. Sometimes it appesit In 
such numbeiB as to alarm the country folks, who think it has been 
n^ing littfo .insects; and, mistake not, it got, in iome||iart of 
.the btaaie qf hrmging " ckoieea moubub itn 
little light back. 

It has he^. moise usnally abundant this«8uii^r. The flnt 
time that 1 saw it was about the middle of Jiiliie ; the rain had 
fallen in .tenets alFnight; and iu' the morning, idmuttw^ hours 
afleti; sunrise, the blades on a little grass-plat so with 
coiling and twisting, in apparent search of some- 
bing higto,;jSiat the whole seemed animated^ After the' shower 
had dried the worms disappeared, nor did they again make 
their appearance till about four weeks after, in the moming'follow- 
ing a Sin^Utf night of rain. ‘ ^ 

Qn that oc^ion I found them on the leaves .of shrubs, at least 
four ifbet ftoni the ground. Tliey were most plentiful on the com- 
mon faurel ; and diere were none seen on an jt of the .eoiti/erout 
evergreens; but whether that was choice or acCident,<I'ca’hnot say. 

Observing one on the extremity of | Iktirel twig, wriggling, as 
shewn on the smaller leaf in the .cut, I removed the two lea^’es and 
worm, and then made a sketch of them. Putting the w^onn on the 
other leaf, which was so far expanded as to be nearly flat, it put 
itself into two close coils, of a good many turns each, with the head 
advanced from the one, and the tail elevated from the other ; and 
in that position it moved over the leaf, like a pigmy pair of specta- 
cles on their brows. The means of its locomotion, without the 
undulations of the malvor, the aquatic gordius, or the elongations 
and contractions of the leech, and tlie common eartlnvorm, would 
bb no bad exercise for those who profess science in animal 
mechanics.^ Indeed the whole habits of the animal arc worthy of 
investigation : and this is the time for it, as f (at leait), have not 
seen it until the middle of September ; and never but in dry places, 
on the mornings, after summer showers. The propagation, food, 
and habits of the gordius, are little known ; and even its uses in 
the economy of nature. Tliat renders the study of it the moro no- 
cessary, and that^ necessity is increased by the fact, that the 
species under consideration may be several of these that are set 
down as species in the books. These are distinguished by colour, 
and in worms colour is nothing. The common earthworm is red, 
n good, dry, vegetable mould, and pale and greenish in marshes. 
The red ones when put into moss and milk to render them tough 
for the angler, become pale ; and when healthy they all have an 
equal play of colour in them. When found in the damp, the gor- 
dius were of a russet, with the head yellow ; when found moie 
elevated, and exposed to the sun, it was straw-coloured, with a line 
red line marking the intestinal canal, (or blood) : and when kept a 
day or two in paper that line had nearly disappeared. Some o^()>c 
water species are said to be revivable, by humidity, after long 
being dead ; but this species, after being in water for some time, 
hewed no sign of returning life, but withered away on exposure to 
.he air. M. 

• Mr. lUnnie, of King’s College, is numbered among your coaiiju- 
OK. Surely nobo^ can be better qualified for solving this ** Gonlu^ii 
not *' than be ? — M, j 

To do an ill action, is base ; to do a good one, which involve* 
ou in no danger, is nothing more than common ; but it is the 
>roperty of a good man to do great and good things, though Ite 
sks every thing by it.— Afarir/r. 

Whatever busies the mind without corrupting it, has at least this 
ise, that it rescues the day from idleness; and he that is e^er 
die will not often be vicious.— 
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HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. 

The science ef Astfonomy being eo intimately connected With 
tliat of and so benefteial in its effects to the mind of; 

man, desenree our utmost attention, and claims our highest ad- 
miraUctu 

By 1hi8 sublime science wc are enabled to explore the n^hole 
aniveiw^ so far as the human eye can reach, pursue the different 
planets in their uniform course, and the devious come/, through the 
6ekU of e/Aer, and also trace tho^ laws by which the spheres per- 
form ilteir evolutions wifU so much order and harmony. Hiese con- 
templations arc worthy every rational being, and have for many 
Hges engaged the minds of the most intelligent and enlightened 
men of every natiJri. Indeed, it vs impossible to sup]^e a period, 
even in the infancy of the world, when the splendid objects which 
the heavens present did not attract the attention of mankind) and 
incite them to observe their motions, and their influence on sub- 
lunary affiurs. Though the heavenly bodies cannot affect the 
events of our lives, nor indicate to us either good or bad fortune, 
they regulate tlie seasons, tile divisions of time, the latitudes and 
longitudes of the different portions of the globe, and a variety of 
things highly interesting to mankind at large, and to scientific per- 
sons in particular. IVitliout noticing the traditions and fabulous 
accounts of the state of Astronomy among the antediluvians, we 
would merely observe, that die Assyrians, Chaldeans, and Egyptians, 
are the earliest people who cultivated Astronomy, of whom \vc 
have any authentic account : their opinioi^s were, however, ex- 


taught between flvb end srk hundred yeaie, B. is supposed Ut 
have had a right idea of the glohvktr form of the earth ; to have 
Savetded maps and dials, to have discovered the Mquitff of the 
ecUpiiCf with the equinoxes and sobtices/and in C0Djim<^on with 
hie maater^ .^tudes, to have greatly impfoved the anmugement of 
thea^taxB inth oonateUxtions. The planets Saturn, Jupiter, Maris^ 
Veiuii^ and Mercuiy, were known to the Cbtddeans, but their 
motions and ph^tmwna were not accurately observed above ffOO 
pears before' die Gkristian era;, eodiac of the Ofted^s, pre- 
vious to the] time of Thales, is thought to havQ composed only 
the apparent paths of tlie sun and moon; but at that period it 
assumed a more perfect form, and was divided into the twelve 
constellations, or signs of the zodiac, which are retained to this 
day ; the itKlinations of the orbits of the planets to the ecliptic 
was ascertained, but the nature of comets was ill understood, diey 
being considered as mare transcient meteors, portending tome 
calamity, or a^ -least an important event. 

The name of Pythagoras, who flourished about 500 B. C., is 
illustrious, not only as the founder of a sect of Philosophers, but 
as a sagacious observer of the heavenly bodies, besides confirming 
the opinion of Anaximander, that tlie Earth is a globe, he dis- 
covered the true System of the Universe, which ignorance and 
bigotry so strongly opposed, that, with the exception of a few of 
his immediate disciples, it was rejected as absurd and impossible ; 
though many years after, its truth was verified beyond contra- 
diction. 


caedingly erroneous, and mixed with some of die wilde.^ absurdi- 
ties that could enter the imaginations of men. Yet they began 
early to make valuable observations on the periodical motions of the 
heavenly bodies, and on the phenomena of occultations, eclipses, Ac. 
of the causes of which some of the more judicious formwl tolerably 
orrect notion.i. Several observations on lunar eclipses were made 
ai early as B. C. 720, which wore afterwards recorded by 11 ip- 
.parchus,and have been transmitted to us by Ptolemy. 

Herodotus, and Diodorus Siculus speak of the Temple of Jupiter 
Belui at Babylon, and the lofty tower that surmounted it, as an 
observatory, from wliencc the ( haldeans observed tlie stars ; the 
account by the latter of the golden statues that adorned it, is rather 
problepiatical and little to the purpose. 

From the Chaldeans and Egyptians the science passed to the 
Phcenicians, who being a maritime and commercial people, studied 
it for the purpose of navigation ; from their having sailed to Irigh 
latitudes in the northern hemisphere, they had opportunities of ob- 
serving stars invisible to the Chaldeans and Egyptians, and to 
them we are indebted for the discovery of the Polar star, m uscfiil 
to direct the course of mariners, before the invention of tlie 
compass. 

The Greeks, ever anxious to obtain information in every thing 
that related to the arts and sciences, travelled into different coun- 
tries for tlie purpose, of acquiring the rudiments of knowledge, 
which they afterwards improved with that diligence and skill for 
which they were remarkable. So early as the Argonautio expe- 
ditions, B. C. 1263, it is supposed that they were acquafhted with 
the method of arranging the stars in constellations, but whether 


It would be occupying a space, and the reader's time un- 
profitahly, to narrate the absurd fancies and reveries of Anaxi- 
menes, Anaxagoras, and the Greek astronomers, who published 
conjectures concerning the heavenly bodies, which appear to us 
DOW, not only erroneous, but ridiculous. 

Yet, though popular prejudice rendered it dangerous to teach 
the solar system, as discovered by Pythagoras, and that philo- 
sopher accordingly temporized, teaching publicly the generally 
received notions, and imparling the truth privately only to his 
confidential disciples, one of them, PNllolans, boldly declared his 
conviction, that Uie E;irth revolved round the Sun ; prejudice was, 
as yet, however, too strong for reason, and it was not received. 

As one cliief end of the study of Astronomy was to measure 
time with accuracy, great efforts were made to determine with 
precision, the apparent motions of the Sun and the real ones of the 
Moon, and to adjust them to each other. After numerous accu- 
ratp observations, and many futile attempts. Melon of Athens^ 
15. U. 430, invented the period of nineteen years, now called the 
Melonio, or golden Cycle, though many learned men deny him 
tins honour, and attribute its invention to the Chaldeans many ages 
previous. 

Though the Metoniff Cycle wasj^^ at first, considered perfectly 
accurate, time discovered it to be defective; improvements were 
made in it by various succeeding astrbnomers, Uit no cycle has 
yet been discovered of suflicUnt accuracy toscive for nice com- 
putatK ns. 

( To be continued*) 


they were the inventors of this method, or merely adopted the in- 
ventions of others, is not recorded. If we consider the fixed stars as so many vast oceans of flame, 

Tliales, the founder of the Ionic Sect, who flourished about that are each of them attended with a different set of planets, 
600 11. C., was tlie first amon^ the Greeks who cultivated this and still disopver new firmaments, and new lights, that are much 
science on nny thing like true principles. He extfluined tlie farther in those unfathomable depths of ether, so as not to l>e sem 
Theory nf Eclipses, and gave an example of the method of cul- by the strongest of our telescopes, we are lost in a labyrinth of 
tiriiting and predicting them; he taught the course of the ine- Suns, and worlds, and confounded with the immensity and mXg- 
quality of the days and nighu. His pupal, Anaxia.ander, wlio| nificei ce of Nature.^-^di/woK. 
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QN THE ^ST MEAN3^ OF ACQUIIIINO KNOWLEDGE. Lwiil undeceive 3101^ If aX a Iom tQ w^n the Aeimt 


A. What are the beat metna of aie<|iiiting KvowlsAcb ^ 

B. To ium« who is really and' lialouily aaxiitiauio etoie Ids ntiod 
with KnowlsdoEi eVery minute adbrdTs tittle^' slid etre^ careura- 
stance opportunity for ita attainm^t. The ovoytd^'ii^^ jand das 
sequestered bower, alike offer food Ibr obaemitibh^^^jm, and 
com^ison, and the stately palaco of dte laonaatflv the lily 
that grows before the'peasani's hut, are equally pregWaitt iex& mbfdl 
and scientific instruction. But tirere are two prlntfipHSmeana*} 
iiamcly, Heading and Convfraation, - 

A. Which of these is the more useful ? 

B. Tlie more geneiuUy useful is that of Ur.ADtNG, which hns this 
cae great advantage over CoxvEjtSATioN, that, by k, we become 
intimate witli the wise of other ages, and are mi^e femiliarwith 
the deeds of geneiations which have long passed away ; thus re- 
ceiving at once precept -and example. — Con*ver«atio»* however 
has this advantage, that by it you may be taught much upon 
matters - not well discussed in books, or frt>m their novelty noi 
discussed at all. In conversation, moreover, that which, on fi s 
statement, appears dark, may be elucidated^ and objections, being 
started, may lie satisfied and obviated. 

A.~ -Each having its peculiar advantages, which do you chiefly 
recommend, Readj^g or Conversation ? 

15. — Each having its peculiar uses both must be resorted to, by 
him who would improve his mind, and it is necessary to be dili* 
gent in both to make either cfTcctually useful. 

A. — Diligence m Headinci may be desirable, but every one is 
diligent in conversation. 

B. — You were rtever yet more mistaken, for there are very few 
indeed who arc able to converse welij — in short, to converse well 
a vast qu'intlty of knowledge must be tirs^ attained; which can be 
only atuiinevl by industry, perseverance, and attention. 

A.— 1 um gieatly suqirised at hearing what I confess is to me 
quite a new proposition? 

15. — However much you arc surprised, I assure you it is a veiy 
correct one. — How much of conversation is made up of wicked and 
disgusting ribaldry I trust you will never know. Do you not every 
day sec persons engrossing the attention of a company and gab- 
bling a heap of egotism, scandal, and small talk? Surely tliesc 
pcrjietual talkers arc not diligent in conversation ? On die con- 
trary, they are only busy in making a noise, and hurrying to waste 
lime. 

A. — Butapit is only, to say tlie least, ill-bred persons who engross 
attention, and prevent others from offering ihcir remarks. 

B. — There are, I am .sorry to say, many persons who are, in 
every other respect, perfectly well-bied, who arc, nevertlieless, too 
much addicted to tliis very unpolite practice. But I particularised 
it only by way of example, not as being the only abuse, of con- 
versation. There is, no doubt, however, that it is one of the 
principal obstacles to our deriving real and permanent benefit from 
jonvehsaiion. 

A. — «To avoid the abuses of conversation is there not an art ? 

B. — Yes ; and a most important one. 

A. —^What arc the best rules for conversing profitably? 

B. ^-Good sense, politeness, and a real anxiety to obtain informa- 
tion. ; Tlie first will prevent you from introducing triHing and ridi- 
culous inquiries ; tlie second will induce you carefully to avoid all 
topics whicli can give pain, or annoyance to others, and tlie third 
will cause you to listen attentively, and without interruption ta 
every speaker. You will perliaps imagine that anxiety for informs.^ 
tion and patient attention are incompatible^ but a little /eflectbaj 


rfout to any place to wtiicb you ant going, and inquire the way, you 

do not inflict upon the persoii^yhoiayou ask to direct you a long 

detail of domestic liabits and 1iijAi]!)P ailments? 

A. -«That would be ridiculduis plainly. 

B. — Yet, such, or Kimething oqgally uuimpoi^fant, is the every 

day gossip of two-thirds of ofir iffllriuaintance; and such it would 
be were Bacon, Newton, Pon^ Addison, and Johnson, their 
auditors. Into whatever corapdliy you shall happen to fall, lead 
the discourse toward.^ that wiflt .which }our companion is most 
famiHar, and you will at once-eoimlpliment liitn and profit yoflrself. 
;Kcep moral compony, ask listen attentively, treasure up 

what you hear, shun aindlp^Ul^ tfUd: unmeaning gossip during the 
happy youth, and yqu will acquirelsuch a store of 

is^.owtm£f|il^UaU be an advaiicument and a safeguaitl to you, 
whan 3rQit,Utj^:^the toils of life, and enable you in your old ago 
to be tbe lostructor of otlicrs^J ^ « 

ANECDOTE. 

1 happened the other day to call in at ar celebrated ooffea-uouse 
near the Temple. I had not. been there long, when tliere came in 
an elderly man very meanly dressed, and sat down by me. He 
liad a threadbai'c loose coat on, which it was plain he wore to keep 
himself warm, and noi to favour its under-suit, which seemed 
to have been his cotemporary. His short wig and hat were both 
answcmble to the rest of his apparel. He was no sooner seated, 
than he ciiUed fur a dish of tea : but, as several gentlemen in the 
room wantcfi other things, the boys of the house did not think 
tliemselves at leisure to mind him. 1 could observe the old fellow 
wa.s \ery uneasy at the affront, and at his being obliged to repeat 
his command several times to no purpose; till at last, one oftho 
lads presented him with some stale tea in a broken dish, accom* 
panied witli a plate of blown sugar; uhirh so raised his indigna^ 
tioii, that, afler sevenil obliging appellations of dog and rascal, 
asked him aloud, before the whole company, why he must be used 
with less respect than tliat fop there, pointing to a well-dressed 
young gentleman \^ho was drinking tea at the opposite (able. The 
boy of i!ie house replied with a great deal of pertiiess, that hi» 
masur hud two sorts of customers, and that the gentleman at the 
jthcr UbK; had given him many a sixpence, for wiping his shoes. 
By this time the young templar, who found his honour coiiceraed 
in the di.spiite, and who saw that the oyes of the whole coffee-rooHk 
were upon him, hud throwm aside a paper he had in his hsmd,. 
ind was comiug^towards us, whilst we, at the table, made what 
laste wc could, to get away from the impending quarrel, but vfere 
dl of us sm-prised to sec him, as he approached. nearer, put on an 
air of deference and respect. To whom the old man sakl, Hark 
you, sir! I'll pay off your extravagant bills once more; but I will 
ako effectual cure, for the future, that your prodigality shall noi 
spirit up a paicel of rascals to insult your FATltER.*' 

The apple was a native of Italy; and when tlie Romans had 
Rstei] the richer flavor o'f the apricot, the peach, the pomegranate, 
he citron, and the orange, they contented themselves witli apply* 

Dg to all those new fruits the common denbmifiattoA of applo> dis* 
riminating them from each otheE by the additional epithet of their 
\owniiy.^Oibbon^ 

I am sent to the ahl, to learn industry ; to the dove, to Hazii iii* 
loceqcy; to thq serpent, to team wisdom; and why not to the 
obin-redhreast, who chants it as delightfully in wtolet at ia IW; 
mef, to le'^uTA equanimity and patience 
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tretd upon 14 until the whole U properly thrashe<l. k is then re« 
mored, and htijn, aheaves put in ; and this is repeated until he 
whole required thmshing is performed. ^ 

Probably horses are better fttted to perform this hind of labour 
than oxen; but ^ee think that our young readers will agree with us 
in deeming tlie flail a better thrashing instrument titan either one 
or the other of them. Ibe Hottentots, however^ know hothing ot 
flails ; and if thqy did^ as they are not rery partial to personal ex- 
ertion of a very laborious kind, it is very likely that they would 
prefor their present mode of procedure. 


Thk instrumint represented* above is likely to beofMito a very 
important auxiliary in the hands of the meteorologist. It is em- 
ployed to indicate the illuminating power of any burning body by 
the slight elevation of temperature which results from an increase 
of light. It consists of a deferential thermometer, having one of 
its balls diaphanous, aqd the other coated with China ink, or 
rather blown of deep-block enamel. The rays which fall on the 
clear ball pass through it without suflering obstruction ; but tliose 
which strike the dark ball are stopt and absorbed at its surface, 
where, assuming a latent form, they act os heat. This heat will 


THE MOUSE. 

Tnrs humble little animal is a beautiful instance of the simple 
but efficacious means by which nature adapts all its creatures to 
the peculiar wants of their existence. Living by plunder, and 
surrounded by natural enemies, it requires that his organization 
should enable him to combat successfully against such a com- 
bination of difficulties. >Ve accordingly find him gifted with 
powers especially designed for that purpose. His ^ are h^hly 
elastic, and the toes curiously cushioned, like the cat, for noiselest 
motion. His ears are prominent and expanded, and his eyes full 
and brilliant ; those enable him to elude the vigilance of his foes; 
but a more obvious instance occurs in the structure of the hiud 


continue to accumulate till its further increase comes to be coun- 
terbalanced by an op^^site dispersion caused by the rise of icmper- 
alvire wluch the balls have acquired. At the point of equilibrium, 
therefore, the constant accessions of heat derived from the action of 
the incident light, are exactly equalled by the corresponding por- 
tions uf it again .abstracted in the subsequent process of cooling. 
But in still air, the rate of cooling is, within moderate limits, pro- 
portioned to the excess of the temperature of the heated surface 
above that of the surrounding medium. Hence the space through 
which' the coloured liquid sinks in the stem will measure the mo- 
mentary impressions of light, or its actual iiitcusity. To prevent 
any extraneous agitation of the air from accelerating the discharge 
of heat from the black ball, and thereby diminishing the quantity of 
aggregate effect, the instrument is always sheltered, and moi'e 
especially. out of doors, by a thin glass case. The addition of this 
translucent case is quite indispensable. It not only precludes all 
irregular action, but maintains, around the sentient part of the in- 
hU'ument, an atmosphere of per^^etual calm. 

IIOITENTOT TIIUASHING. 

. Many of the customs mentioned or alluded to rj, scripture still 
c-btain in some parts of the world ; and some very important 
lights have, in consequence, been thrown upon some passages of 
•the Old Testament by the observations made and recorded by 
recent travellers. 

Tlic manner in which, in ancient times, the grain was separated 
fioin the car, is alludetl to in a manner too plain to admit of mis- 
take, in that inhibition of scripture, thou shall not muzzle the ox 
that trrodeth out the corn.'’ Though in most, if not all, civilized 
countries, this primitive mode of thrashing has fallen into utter 
desuetude through the inventions of machinery, there arc some 
barbarous and half-civilized countries in which it is still retained. 
'^I'he Hottentots employ horses to tliraah the'ir grain ; and the ope- 
ration is thus conducted : a round and peifectly level flooring, of 
a proper extent, being laid down, a paling, from three to four feet 
411 height, is erected all round it. Several hundred sheaves of corn 
being laid upon this flooring, the horses of tlic farm are collected 
and turned in> and a man or two going in with them, keep them 
funning over the conb ond^keep it properly disposed for tbeu to 


legs, which are more than double tlie size and strength of the foro 
ones, giving him the power uf making those surprising leaps which 
the sudden spring of a stealthy cat renders so often necassaiy. Tins 
provision alone saves tlie race from extinction. 

Another admirable instance uf design occurs in the structure of 
the jaws and teeth. Tlie few midnight hours allowed for foedingi 
would not have been sufficient had he been destitute of the proper 
tools for effecting his burglarious entrances to our cupboards. lo 
his foraging expeditioits,^ he has not only to steal his way througd 
the camp of the enemy, but also to storm tlie citadel : his sup 
jdies lie fast locked in a clo.se cupboard, and however much 
hunger mriy press, before he can satisfy it, he must first gnaw his 
way through the cupboard door. To enable him to do this, he is 
armed with four cutting teeth, exceedingly large and strong, but 
this alone would not have been an adequate provision 
the mighty steam-engine is as ])owertc’4s as an infant without tha 
motion of steam; and in like manner their teeth, admirably adapted 
as they arc for cutting and sawing, would have been equally us&- 
les.s, had they not been furnished with strong muscles for moving 
(hem. llie muscles of the lower jaw are very powerful, and flmily 
inserted into grooves and prominences in the bone contrived for 
that purpose, lima equipped, he bores his way through strong 
wooilen planks, with wonderful ease and celerity. Tliere are also 
many otlier things about this creature deeply worthy of admiration ; 
such as tha muscular apparatus for lifting the upper lips, and un- 
sheathing the teeth, with the division of the Up, perfiKtiog tha 
o])eratiQO -the looseness of the skin and the smoothness of tho 
hair, enabling him to flip easily .through rtarrow holes and crevices ; 
and the colour of his hair, confounding him with the colour of those 
objects by which he is usually surrounded, and .so enabling him to 
elude the vigilance of his pursuers. But enough has beci. 
said to show ** how express and admirable * aie the means by 
which the Infinite and Almighty Creator has successfully shielded 
him from ii/jury and contributed to his pleasures. We snail, how- 
ever, return profitless from this investigation, if Divine worship 
be the only sentiment induced : we should adore in deed as 
well as thought, and learn to respect these works of an Almighty 
hand. We should regard every thoughtless, but not the less cruel 
hlov , inflicted on the least among these as contemptuous in- 
soicuce towards God, every way debusing and unworthy of tlie 
human mind. Y, 

PobUiM bv Jahm GiLBaar. Sff, Pat«jrfoiter«row/ 

, Prialed by WHiTiJia, Mvaufort llouie. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

INTRODUCTION. 

\s a knowledge of History is universally admitted to be of the 
gre;itest utility to Societif, and particularly that which relates to 
one's native country, it is conceived, that tlie following bruj^ 
Essay on the History of England will not be found inappro- 
priately introduced ini;. “ The Guide to KnowlaSgif;** ana we 
tiopc that our renders will find it both useful and amusing. 

Hesidcs, the hi.story of our country may serve as an epitome 
of that of the whole world, as wc are not inferior to any nation on 
the globe, either in Ijileraturc, Sciem c, and Arts, or in Arms, and 
c an boast of heroes ns illastrious, and of men as eminent and 
transcendent in science, as any people either in ancient or in 
modern times. To what nobler purpose then, can we devote oui 
leisure hours, than that of surveying the progress of our country 
in literature, science, and the arts, through a lung course of time ? 
AVhal can more influence the heart with love of virtue, or excite 
aversion to vice, than the striking display of characters in history? 
In short, what better inducements can we have to make us good 
subjects, than a review of our inestimable privileges and liberties? 
Privileges that should endear the constitution of this nation to 
every Briton 1 

\Vheii we consider the fortitude and wi.<!dom of the Great Al- 
fred ; the conquering prowess of 1/1 ward the Third ; the noble 
oravery and generosity of the Black l*rince; the courage and 
affability of Henry the Fifth ; and the unshaken lirniness of Eliza- 
beth; we are lost in surprise and admiiation, and almost inclined 
to question the voracity of the relaiioii. WV* arc eijually struck 
when we behold the exalted intrepidity of our admirals and genc- 
Ftds; the profound abilities of our legislators and politicians; tlie 
deep icsearchcs of our philosophers ; ll.e wisdom and integrity of 
oux judges and magistrates; and the lione.stv and disinterestedness 
of our citizens. 

If such, then, are the advantages resulting from the study of 
history, it is hoped, that every attempt to illustrate this science, 
will not only meet the indulgence, but also, the approbation of 
the public. This little work differs very materially from all others ; 
particularly in the conciseness or its style, and in the cheap form , 
in which it is published. , also beg to call Ute attention of our 
readers to the Genailofficnl Table,*” which we strongly rec6in- 
mend should be committed to memory ; and those who shall attend 
to our suggestion, will, we are suie, lie much pleased with the 
result. 

I A BRIEF HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

/ CHAVTiR I. 

The Island of Great Britain is situated in the Atlantic 
Ocean, and was, at the earliest period of its history, inhabited by 
barbarous nations, distinguished by the general names of Britons 
and Caledonians, Tlie history of the southern portion of this 
island is usually denominated the ** History fif England,** thouah 
the country did not receive that name until the time of the Saxon.s. 
English History may be divided into twelve beads, or |)«riods. 

I. Ihat of the Britons, before the Roman invasion. 

II. From the arrival of the Jiontasis in Britain, to their depar- 
ture. 

* This brief sketch of the History of Kngbnid, will be comprised in 
three numbirs, and tlie ** Table" here refeiTed to will np}>eiir as soon 

as the eDgrii ring can be jSnished Our next No. will coutaio fourteen 
portraits. 


III. From the departure of the Romans, to the f irmatiori of the 
Hytarchy, or division into seven kiimdoins. 

IV. From the formation of the Heptarchy, till their union 

under Eobbrt, as sole monarch, » ^ 

V. The Saxon Dynasty from the death of Eohert, to its tem- 

poraiy removal by the Dan >>. ^ 

VI. From the usurpation of the Dane^^, to the restoration of 

the Saxon line. • 

VI I. From the restoration of tlie Saxons, to the Norman Coin 
quest. 

VIII. From the Norman Conquest, Cb the contest between tlie 
houses of York and Lancaster. 

IX. From the commencement of that contest, to the Union of 
the two houses, by the marriage of Henry VUI. 

X. From that event, to tlie extinction of the House of Tl'dor, 
by the death of Elizabsth. 

XL From the accession of James I., to the expulsion of James 
II., or the House of Stuart. 

XII. From that period to the present time, including the 
Houses of Orange, Stuart, and Bi? 2 uswick. In the course ot 
which, Scotland and Ireland have been united to England^ 
and governed by the same legislature. 

CHAPTER II. 

The island of Great Britain, which is now so justly celebrated 
a.s the seat of wealth and freedom, is supposed to have received 
the name of Britain from the Isles, which tlie Greeks and Romans 
called Britannia, or the British Isles. 

Ibat part of ilie island of Great Britain, now called Fmgland, 
was, in remote ages, named Albion, but the appellation was after- 
wards changed for that of Britain. 

As the manners of the southern Britons, were, in many respects, 
similar to those of the Gauls, they are supposed to have been of 
Gallic origin : those of the north assimilated more to the Germans. 

Some of their customs, were, however, peculiar; they wore only 
loose garments of skins, and stained their bodies with the juice of 
a weed, now called woad, which gave them a blue tint. Some 
adorned themselves, likewise, with rude figures of the sun, moon, 
stars, and animals. 

As the Britons practised no agriculture, they lived principally 
on flesh and milk ; much of the former they obtained by hunting ; 
the rest w.ts supplied by their flocks and herds. 

Along the southern coasts, the Britons were partially civilized 
by their intercourse with the Phcenicians and G.tu1.s, who tiaded 
with them for tin, &c. But in the interior of tlic countiy, they 
lived in tlie lieart of forests, in little thatched huts, barely sufficient 
to shelter them from the inclemency of the weather. 

The Britons were warlike, and used chariots in battle, which they 
managed with great dexterity, driving them furiously luto the ene- 
mies* ranks; they aniiedtiieinselves with a small shield, la-^ice. and 
swoid, but despised armour for the body. 

The religion of the Britons resembled that of the Gauls. 'Fhei 
chief deity was Tamarisjor YVoyim, the lliunderer. To Andnte, 
their goddess of victory, they sacrificed their prisoners of war. 

llie priests of their religion were called Druids, cither frarn the 
British word Dfri-H, or the Greek wordD/ i/v, h of u Inch ‘dignifies 
an Oak, TheDruids were the inte uetersuf religion, ilie judges of 
the land, and the iiistiiictors of youtii. 

17iey taught the immortality of the soul, and tliat,at death, it 
passed into die body of same otlirr new-bom unimal : tliis is call- 
ed transmigration. Tliey rpveieri(c<l the (Jak as the emblem of 
their chief deity, and resided in the g’ooin of foresU, or of groves. 
11)^ whole island was divided into a number uf petty indepen* 
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dent AtatoSt eiich uudorils own chiffuin. These liiul frequent wars [ 
with one another, hnl, on the aimmut h of a common foe, one was' 
chostn ascommander-in-chk l’ot the* whole assemMed forces. 

After the invasion of Hi uam hy llie Ronmnsy the Dniids appear 
to have been peculiarly the oltjects of their di.slikc, in consequence 
of their using their inlluencc \sith tlieir countrymen, in stirring 
them up to resist their (»ppre.ssors. 

To shun the persecutions arnl severities of the Roman governors, 
these venerable priests t<iok shelter in tiie isle of Monn^ now called 
Angleseut whither they weu* pursued, ami after a fierce contest, 
completely extirpated by Sueionius Fuultnus, a, o. fil. 

FM'IUOD II. 

FIIOM THE ARRI\'AI. OE THE HOMANS TO THEIR 
I DKPAllTUKE. 

JULIUS C.T'SAR, a celebrated Roman general,* having sub- 
jugated (laul, mix’? called IVance, was desirous of adding*Britain to 
the Roman dornmions : foi Ibis purpose he made a descent upon 
the islai.il, with a strong body of troops, but, as his prepaintions 
had given tlie Rntons an intimation of bis design, he round the 
ahoie ilefemh'd by a numerous army, under the command of 
Cambt'htn, one of the petty princes of llie country. 

On the attempt of the Romans to land, they were opposed with 
much vigour and resolution by the 7yriVoff.s, tlut, in spite of the ad- 
yantages they possessed in their superiority of arms and discipline, 
they seemed little inclined to advance, and it required all the in- 
fluence of Caisar to overcome theirnduclance. 

At length, they succeeded in repelling their half naked assailants, 
and in subaocpient contests, the Hriions were so completely de- 
bated, as to induce them to sue for peace. 

A violent storm having .shatteicd (Jarsar’s fleet, he found it con- 
venient to accede to lludr request, that he might return to Gaul 
Sind repair his damaged ships. 

During his absence, the Rritons made groat preparations to op- 
r pose his return; they woic, however, irielfectual. The Romans 
were eveiyvvhere victorious, find Cajsar burnt rcrulamium, now 
St, Allan Sj the capital of Cassihrlan. 

‘Cesar, considering it impruiUmt to absent himself too long from 
Odirf,did not complete the conquest of Britain, but, after imposing 
9n annual tribute, left the island. More important enterprises 
«fterwards prevented his return. 

Tlie civil wars of Rome, prevented any attention to the affairs of 
Britain for some time, and the prudent policy of the Britains, who 
continually sentpresents and submissive messages to the emperors, 
served to divert the threatened danger of subjugation. 

At length the emperor Claudius resolved on bringing the island 

•TIi« ROMANS were a celebrated people of Italy; their seat of e 
pire was Rome. At llie time of their invading Britiiin, they were in 
tlieir highest power of glory, having then conquered uU the then known 
world, and extended civilization into countries buried in ignorance : 
till ainking beneath the weight of its own greatneea, their empire was 
divided into those Huvereignties which have since Hourished in Europe. 
The Romans hiirrassed JiriUin from about 50 R.C. till A.D. 408. 
Auioiig the most celobratod of tho British kings who ojiposed the in- 
vasion of tho Roiiiaus, eroi’f* Cassitclan and daractacus. I’hei Britoiia, 
under Carartacus. made a very ohstinato resistam e against flio Romans, 
for about seven years, but were at Inst subdued, and tlieir lender taken 
prisoner, and sent to Rome. A noble stand was aUo made against, 
them by Jhadicia, queen of otie of the British fjibea, who suooosafully 
attacked several of the Roman settlements, and entering London, al- 
ready a flourishing 'colony, reduced it to ashes, and put to death all 
tho Settlers, to tho number ol 70,0()0, Suetonius, however, shortly 
after, avenged tlieir deatli, in a decisive battle witli Urn Brilish heroine, 
wherein bO.OOO of her followers perished, and jSiWicia, to avoid falling 
into the hands of hor victor, destroyed herself by poison. Many ofthe 
once celebrated Roman cities, Inch flourished iii Britain, are now 
fallen into decay and into dust ; one of these is Silchester, near 
ICingaclear, in Ilainpuhire, whore cornflolds and pastures cover the 
epotODCe edornod with public and private buiUlinga, all of which are 
now wholly destroyed! Like the busv crowds who inhabited them, 
tlie edifices have sunk beueatJ^ the fresh and silent greensward ; but 
thefiinty wall which surrounded the citv is yni firm, and the direction 
ofthe atreets may be discerned by tho Jift'erenco of tint in the h^bage, 
and the ploughman turns up the medals of the Ciesars. so long dead 
imd forgotten, who were once the maaters of the woni,»i. The most 
Wieient historisu ofthe Britons is Oildas, who was t!io son of one 
^ the British kings 


under ibe Roman yoke, and for this purpose, sent Aulus Rlautius 
with an army of about 20,000 meti to cojopl^G its conquest. 

The Britains, commanded by Caretetacm, made a delernriiaed 
resi^tauce, but they were defeated, and their prince carried captive 
to Rome. After great progress had been made in die conquest of 
the island, hyPhutius and Pt sjmsian, the emperor himself arrived 
in Britain, a. d. 44, and obtained a signal victory ; he staid but 
sixteen days, and left Plautins its governor. 

From this period Britain was a Roman province, for about 400 
years ; the ininabitants became civilized, and learnt the arts and 
scienccwS from the Romans, and were removed with the residence 
of several of the cmi>crors. Constantine the Great was bom at 
York. • 

But the Roman empire having suffered greatly from the invasion 
of Barbarians, and from internal commotions, the EZnipcror llono^ 
rim w.'isicorapcllcd to recal his troops from Britain, and leave the 
Britofis to their own government, a. i>. 410. 

A long season of dependance on the Homan power, however, 
had so enervated this once liardy people, that they found themselves 
unequal to repel the cruel incursions of the northern nations, the 
Piets and Scots, / 

After in vain applying for- assistance from Rome, and endur- 
ing unheard of outrages from Uieir savage invaders, their king, 
Vortiffern, determined to solicit aid from the Saxons, and this 
brings us to our Tiiino PjiaiOD.*' 

PERIOD III. 

FROM THE DEP.AUTURE OF THE ROMANS, TO THE 
FOUNDATION OF THE HEPTARCHY. 

Tlie SAXONS* were a people of Germany, celebrated for their 
ferocity, and terrible for their piracies and cruelty ; yet such was the 
dreadful situation of Britain, that it was thought advisable to seek 
the aid of defenders like these. 

Tlie invitation of Voutioeiim was eagerly accepted, and IIEN- 
GIST and IIORSA, two valiant chiefs, with their followers, came 
to his assistance, drove back the invaders, and received as a recom- 
penco, the Isle of Thaiict. 

Allured by tlie agreeable settlement those adventurers had ac- 
quired, great numbers of their countrymen came over, and soon 
became us formidable to the Bui ions as the Picxs and Scots had 
been. 

Too late sensible of their error, the Britons attempted to oppose 
those new tyrants, but they were everywhere defeated, and their 
country was ravaged with fire and sword. In one of these con- 
tests Iioisa was slain. 

Amongst those wlio boldly opposed the inroads of the Saxons 
was the celebrated king Arthur, of whose exploits we have 
many fabulous accounts ; but his valotir and conduct could not 
Jong avail against the numerous swarms of S<aons that continually 
arrived from Germany, and supplied the loss of those that fell in 
battle. Tlic remnant of the Tritons, therefore, took refuge in 
Wales and Cornwall, and left their invaders in possession of 
the rest of the country. 

Tlie conquest of Britain was not|R however, an easy achievement; 
it occupied many yeara, and the different chieftains, as they became 
masters of an extensive territory, erected it into a kingdom. At 
length, the whole of the kingdom was pai celled into Seven King^ 
doms — Kent, Sussi.v, Essex, fVessex, Mercia, East Anglia, and 
Northumberland : these were called, from their number, the Hep- 
tarchy. 

About A.D , 570, St, Augustine, with some other missionaries, 
arrived from Rome, to convert the Saxons to Christianity. Ethels 
herty king of Kent, gave them a favourable reception,^ and soon 
became a convert, and many of his subjects quickly followed his 
example. 

Obs. During the contentions of the iSiajrons with the Britons, the 


• The Saxons originally were a tribe of Seandinavians, who, in tlia 
docline of the Roman Empire, settled in the northern parts of Ger- 
many, under tho several names of Saions, AngteSy and Jules, or Danei ; 
hence, it will be observed, thattiie above people, by whom Britain was 
subdued, originally constituted but one nation, speaking the sains lan- 
guage, and ruled by monarchs who all claimed their descent from tbfi 
deified ^iiarch of the Teutons, Wodfn or Oden, llie Jti/si dwell in" 
the peitinaula of Jiithuid, the Annies in Holstein ; but the Saxons warn 
more widely dispersed throughout Uie northern parts of Germany« 
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T ^^yaaifi ^yppana M bc4o <UMolved by the Gothic Vand^lif Ilun^ 
&c. from the north of Euaope and Asia, who, on its ruins, laid die 
foundation fd the tevend states of Europe* 

PERIOD IV. ^ 

PROMraB FORMATION OF THE HEPTARCHY,1 tILL 
THEIR UNION UNDER EGBERT. 

The existence of so many petty kingdomsi natmally gave rise 
to perpetual wars,- and Britain becEume a scene of devastatioii and 
blood. It would be tediou9| and unprofitable to particularise^ 
these sad scenes, such only will therefore be mentioned as led 
more immediately to the consolidation of the seveml states. 

Ui^fcd by remorse fur their cruelties and oppressions, and insti- 
gated by the Moniu, and the superstition ot the times, no less 
than thirty Anglo-Saxon kings resigned their crowns, and retired 
into monasteries. By such practices most of Uie royal fiimilies 
became extinct. 

In consequence, tlie thrones of all the kingdoms were seized by 
usurpers, excejit that of IFessexj which was occupied by Egbert, 
the sole descendant of tlie first Saxon kings. The weakness of 
these usurpers ufi'onled him a tempting opportunity of subduing 
tiieir (lonuuions, which, after repeated provocations, he successfully 
embraced. 

Victory followed vitlory, until at length, a.d. 827, he was 
crowned King of all Exoi.aM). He suffered some of the van- 
quished moiiarc'lis to retain their titles, but they w'ere considered 
as cu&vu/a', vnd paid triliutc. 

In the it-igu of this monan.li, the Danes began to make descents 
oil the island, but he met, and conquered them, so that the lattet 
part of his life was passed in tianquillity. 

Egbert died, after a prosperous reign of thirty-eight years, and 
was buried at Winchester. Houlh Britain was first denominated 
ENGLAND in this reign. 

The contemporttiy sovoi^eiirns of Europe towards tha close ef the 
Saxon Heptamny, w'ere I.e V., Emperor of the East* j the Empire of 
tlie West w'as revived by ChatUmagnet king of Fimicc, a.o. 800; 
p 0 pe Gre/^oty ; AIjmhO 1/., king of Leon and Asturias, iu Spain; Se- 
uardus, king of Denmark ; king of Swedon ; JUica, duke of 

Poliirid ; Deugal, king of Scotland ; Hugh V., king oflreland ; Moruyn, 
king of Wulca. 

PERIOD V. 

OF THE .SAXON DYNASTY FROM THE DEATH OF 
EGBERT TO ITS TEMPORARY SUSPENSION BY 
THE DANES. 

Etuelwolf, the only surviving son of Egbert, succeeded his 
father, but, in a short time, found his tranquillity interrupted by a 
new invasion of the DaxNes in 840. 

After many bloody struggles with these lawless freebooters, 
Etholwolf, in 851, realigned the government of Kssex, Kent, and 
Sums, to his natural son AiurLSTAN, and with his assistance gave 
the Dames a decided overthroj^ 

Grat^l to Providence for tflis success, he made a pilgrimage to 
Ao/;/e,4Rth his son ALFRED, aud engaged for himself, and his 
successors, to pay an annual tribute to the Pope, which was called 
Peter's Pence. 

On his return, he found that Athelstait was dead, and that 
bis rebellious nobles had placed his son Ethelbald on tlie tliroiie ; 

^ to avoid a civil war, he acquiesced in this measure, and contented 
himself with the provinces he had before assign^ to AtheLtan. 
Two years after this event, he died, a.d. 857, and was buried at 
Ste^ning in Sussex. 

Ethelbald continued on the throne of ircrsear,butETHSLBEAT, 
lua brother, succeeded to that of Kentf left by hU father. Ethelbald 
leigned, however, but two years and a half after his father's death, 
when the whole kingdom came under the domioioii of ETHEJU 
BERT. 

The leign of this prince was cruelly disturbed by the inroads 
and tavages of the Danes; at first he boldly repulsed their troops, 
butafterwords liad recourse to die fiital exp^ient of attempting to 
fKircbase their forbearance by sums of money. Ethelierl died 

* ---- - I - - - . . ■ 

*The Eictem Empire of the Romans comprised Ruroxiesn Turkey, 
part ef ltily«- ft c« Ita capital was Constantinople* 
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A. D. 8fi6, and was buried at Sherborne. He was succeeded by 
his bifldher Ethelred. 

£Ttf£LHED succeeded to a very distracted kingdom, <Mm-» 
tinually harassed and devastated by the piratical Dames. In one 
year ha fought nine pitched battles; and in the sixth year of hie 
reign was moilally wounded in an engagement with these uoprin-- 
cipled invaders. — a. d, 872. ' He was buried at Winhome, 

lliis king is said to have created his brother Alfred, earl, which 
is the first mention of that title inhistoiy. Me was succeeded by 
Alfred, who was aftciwards called Alfred (he ’He 

was buried at Sherborne. 

Th^ ootemporary sovereigns of this reign w^re Jdkhsnl 111. Em- 
peror of the East ; Louis JI.» Emperor of the West ; HUholas L, Pope ; 
Charles I. king of France, a.s>., ; Garcias, king of Navarre Or- 

dogno, king ofLeon and Asturias (now part of modem Sjpi^) ; NecAhm, 
Duke of Bohemia ; Piast, Dukeof Polgnd ; Charles F/.f king of Sweden ; 
Canute I., king ofDenm.'irk: Constantine J/., king of Sootlaod ; Ma 
lachi III., king of Ireland ; Roderick Tl., king of Woles. 

PERIOD V. (continued)^ 

ALFRED. 

ALFRED succeeded to a kingdom, depopulated, desolated, <Tnd 
still overmn by meixiless plunderers. He made many vigorous 
efiforts to free his beloved country fiom this dreadful scouige, but, 
for some time, they were unavailing. 

So far, indeed, was he from success, that he was reduced to the 
last extremity, and obliged to take refuge in the cottage of a neat- 
herd, in the isle of Atkelnc^, in Sumeraetahire, where he was 
treated by those ignorant of h\s quality, with great indignity. 

Having remained in this obscure a^treat until the search of the 
Danes for him became less vigilant, he adopted the bold and dan- 
gerous measure of entering the Daxiihh camp, as a wandering min- 
strel, and having, in this disguise, reconnoitred their .strength, and; 
ohsei'ved their careless confidence, he retired unsuspected. 

Secretly assembling his nobles, and collecting an army, he sud- 
denly fell upon the Danes, who tlK^ylutle expected such an eveDlj^ 
totally defeated them, and presented his kingdom from their 
pressive intrusions. 

From this time, he applied himself to the ai'U of peace 
government, founded the University of Oxford^ divided 
dom into coimties, hundreds, and tithiiigs, tHicouiRge4')ce*BM,vli^ 
learned men, and wrote several books for Uie instcucti^j^ffaSs 
people. He died a. n. 900, after a reign of 2H > ears, and was bu- 
ried at Winclicbtcr. He was succeeded by his son Edward. 

Among the cotwnpormy sovereigns of Alfred weiB LeetVJ.', Em- 
peror of the East ; Airnoldf Emperor of the West ; ForUtTuat king of 
Navarre ; Kecktun, Duke of Ilobvaiia ; Adrian 11. , Pope; Ai/anso the 
Great, King of J.eoii snrl A6turi:te ; Charles III., of Frwiee ; Olasst, 
King of Sweden ; I.e»co, Duke of roJund ; Hush Vf., King of VcAbinI ; 
IJaial H, King of DoimiAtk ; Donald i//.. King of Scot\a9ft^,ife4s- 
rick It., King of W siloe, a.d. 84.3. This king, at Liis death, whi^hap* 
pcneil \.ii. 877, divided Wales into tliree principalities, vis. Jifortik 
Wales, Sunth Wales,, and Powys Laiul, and beslowed them on his ftu'oa 
sens; from which time no king appeared io Walu. 

EDWARD found, on his accession, a comperitor for the crown, 
in tlie person of Kthelwnrd, tlie son of his uncle Ethelbem*. 
After seveml engagements, however, the latter was slain in battle 
in 9o5. The reign of Edward was a tuibuicnt one, as his king- 
dom was invaded by tlie Jrish^ Danes, Scotch, ixnd Helsh. 

By his valour and activity, he at length succeeded in delivering 
his counlcy from llicse formidable foes, and after a reign pf twenty- 
five years, he died in 925, and was buried at fflnchesteir. He is 
usually known by die uame of “ EDWARD THE ELDER.” 

He was succeeded by his eldest son ATIIELSTAN, who had, 
like his father, to combat with the turbulent Danes, that had settled 
on his dominions. He repressed the incursions of the Scots, and 
obliged the Welsh king Pr.vL to pay him tribute. Tliis prince 
died a.d. 940, and was buried at Mafmshury, 

1. EDMUND, the biother of Athelstan succeeded him, II^ 
was greatly annoyed by die Northumbrian Danes, but having 

The kingdom of Navarre was situated between Froxioe midBpfttD, 
mil comprised the soudiern part of modern franco and the Dorthem 
art of modem Spain. It was dividnil into two parts, by, the Pyrem^ 
rsees, aud was called (bo Upper and Lower NftV&rrR, Loafer Navorr# 
elongs to franco, tlio L^pi'or to Spuin, 
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subdiicJ them, he bestowed the counties of Cumherhind and WetU 
nwreland oi^ Malcolm, khu' of Seou, on condition that be should 
do him homage, and protect the north of Engtand from the iti» 
cursions of the Danes. 

After a reign of seven yearK, Edmund w:is assassinated at a 
feast hear Gloucester, by Ut)lj\ a robber, who had audaciously 
returned from banishment, and imprudently intruded into the 
kiiitf’d presence, a.d. 948. 

Ilia sons being too young to reign, tlie throne was mounted by 
his brother KDRI'.l), who did notinng remarkable. He died in 
955, and \v,'ls buried ^t VVinchester. lie was succeeded by £owy, 
the sou of Edmund. 

Among tii« cotempornry soveroigns of Edmund woro Cimstantin§ Vf., 
Eniporor of tho Kest; Otho Kiuperor of the West ; Pops Joht XU. ; 
Louis JKt King nf Frunco ; Gartias 1., King of NAvsrre ; Maleotm 
King of Scotland ; Harold HI., King of Denmark , Erie TV//*, King 
of Sweden ; Dom^frhue, King of Ireluud. 

EDWY succeeded to tiie throne when he was only sixteen 
years of age ; ai^d bad he been left to the natural bent of his own 
iiicl Illations, he woiilil undoubtedly have governed well ; but being 
an enemy to the superstitions of Ibc monksf tlicy became his inve- 
teraio foes. c 

nie MONKS, however, hea<led by 7)«ni/rtn, abbot of Glastonbury, 
had become so powerful, liiat tliey thwarted the king in all his 
nieiL^ures, took from him his queen, and instigated his brother 
Ed^ir to rise in rebellion ag.unst Jiim. 

1 licsc troubles, no doubt, hastened his dcutli, which took place 
in the twentieth year of his age, and the fourdi of his reign, a.d. 
959. He was buried at Winchfster. He was succeeded by 
Kou AH, tlie younger son of Edmund the First. 

KDOAll, although only sixteen years of age when he ascended 
the tlnone, soon di.‘>coverod an excellent capacity for govcniment; 
he maintained a considerable body of well <li3cipbned troops, 
and supported a formidalile navy. His power wa.s so much re- 
spected, •that the king of Scotland, the princes of IPahst those 
of the Isle of Man, and even the king of Ireland, with whom 
Efiffland \\Jid Iniherto had little or no inters. oursc or commerce, 
paid Submission to him. The monks who had Ih^cii baiiislied by 
Edwif were now recalled, and Dunstan was made archbishop of 
Canterbury, lie also built foity monasteries. He died a.d. 975, 
and was buried at Glastonbury. 

It is related of this prince, that being at Chester, and making 
an excursion by water, he was rowed down the river Dec by tMglii 
princes, wlio were tributavy to him. 

EDWARD Ills son succeeded wlien only fourteen years of ago. 
His reign was rendered unhappy liy the di.ssc*nsions of the eUrfiif 
and tlie tnonks, and by the ojijio.sitiuii of liis mother-in-law, El- 
FHIDA, by whose orders he was as>assinaled, as be was sitting on 
horseback at the gate of Curfe Castle, then her ru'iidence. From 
'Jiis untimely death, which iiappci>ed in the fourth year of his 
'Yiign, A.D. 979, he was surnanu d the Martyr. He was buried 
at Wareham, and afterwards removed to Shaftesbury. 

Among the cotomporn^ sovoroigns of Kd ward were Indulphus, Kir.g 
of Scotbuid ; CVnga//, King of Irolaud ; John Kniperor of the Knst ; 
Oike /., Emperor of tho West; Vric VIll., King of Sweden; 
Harold ///., King of DonniAik ; Stephen, King of Hungary. 

ETIlELUl'H), the son of AVgar, by Alfrida, next ascended the 
Jiione ; but though liis mother hud incurred the guilt of murder, 
to procuie for him the crown, he piovcd an ungrateful and iinduti- 
tul son. 

Finding the mins of government to be held by no very vigorous 
hands, the Danes renewed ibeir depredations, and the shook 
ofT the yoke, and ravaged the borders of England. Instead of 
boldly meeting his eneinie.s in the field, Ethclred dastardly con- 
sented to pay the Danes a tribute, which was called Danegt'lf. 

Being unable to make good this engagement, bis mean and 
cowardly mind conceived a dreadful exjiedient to get rid of bis 
lordly oppressors, lie ordered a general inas.sacre of all the Danes 
in England, which took place a.d. 1002. 

Such an expedient, however, served only to increase the evil it 
wa.s intended to remove. Sweyn, King of Denmaik, on hearing 
tliis news, vowed that he would take a bloody revenge. Accoixl- 
ingly, the next year, he invaded and overran England, causing un- 
heard of miseries to its unhappy inhabitants. 

With his usual dastardly policy, Eihelred attempted to purchase 
he forbearance of the Danes; but finding, at length, <Iiat this only 


I encouraged new inroads and devastations^ h€ ded to ymmandg^ 

I leaving Sweyn in possession of his kiogdom. 

Sweyn having been killed in battle, EihUred returned^' and 
^ remounted Uie throne, but the ravages of ihe Danes still continued, 
under Canute, the sou of Sweyn, with verjf little opposition on the 
part of Eihelred. At length, he ended an inglorious reign of thirty* 
five years, a. d. lOld. He was buried at St. PauFs. fie was suc- 
ceeded by his son Edmund II. 

Among the king^t cotemporoiy with Ethelred 11. were Sweyn and 
Canute, kings of Denmark ; Malcolm IL, King, of Sootland Donald 
(JEeit, IV. King of Irelind ; Hugh Capet, King of France^ Ac. 

EDMUND II., sumamed Ironside, fiom his hardy valour, was 
the.eldest son of Ethelred IL He fought several battles with Canute, 
who had assumed the title of King of Enyfand;** and, at length, 
these brave mon.irchs, finding themselves nearly of equal strength, 
agreed to divide the kingdom between them. 

Shortly after this amicable arrangement, the brave Edmund was 
assassinated by two of hi.s chamberlains, instigated by Edric, his 
brother-in-law, a.d. 1017. He was buried at Glastonbury. From 
the specimen he gave of his conduct during his short reign, tho 
nation entcitained great hopes of a wise and vigorous administra- 
tion. 

llic territoiy assigned to Edmund, conij>rised all the country 
south of the Thames, the city of lA)ndon, papt of Essex, and all 
East Anglia; whilst Canute possessed all the northern countries. 

r^KRIOD VI. 

FROM THE USURPATION OF THE DANES, TO THE 
HESTOILUTON OF THE SAXON DYNASTY. 

CANUTE, wbo wa.s now become sole monarch of England, 
was one of the most powerful sovereigns of E tv ape, having like- 
wise under his dominion Denmark, Evrway, and Snrden. 

Conquerors musf, of necessity, at first appear cruel, as they are 
obliged to repress, with a .strong arm, those who are opposed to 
their sway; but the gcnc»rous mind of rendered him just 

and beneficent, as soon as his power was firmly esfcibliJshed. 

One of his first regal acts was to pumsli the traitor, Edrk, and 
the assassins of Edmund. He divided all offices of trust, honour, 
and emolument, erpially among the English and Daucs^ auil mar- 
ried Emma, the willow Ethelred. 

Ry such measures, he quickly reconcibxl the minds of hl.s new 
subjects to his sway. And his veneration for religion, evinced by 
his building many churches and monasteries, .secured the good will 
of the clergy, the only historians of that day. 

Disgusted by the adulation of his courtiers, who compared him 
to the Deity, he took an opportunity of efiectually rebuking tlieir 
extruvag.ant Hattcry. 

Walking on the beach at Southampton, wlulst the tide was com- 
ing in, he called for a chair, and having seated himself near the 
water, commanded it to come no further. The waves still rolled in, 
and obliged this mighty sovereign to retire. Canute, then, turning 
to his courtiers, sternly rebuked th^ impious adulation, and front 
that time abstained from wearing diadem. 

In 1019, he went into Denmark, and defeated the Van^^^. He 
died in 1036, and has left tiie character of a wise, just, and brave 
monarch, and a zealous friend of the church. 

On f!:c death of Canute, tho English were desirous of restoring 
the Saxon line, but, after a warm dispute, the Danes prevailed, and 
Harold, the eldest ^on of the late king, succeiNled to the throne. , 

To remove the pretenders to the crown, Godudn, a Dane, whom ^ 
Canute had created Eurl of Kent, invited over from Normandy, 
Alfred and Edmund, the sons of Ethelred 11. On their arrival, he 
procured the murder of Alfred, but Edmund escaped. 

After an inglorious reign of three years, Harold, surnamed Hare, 
fttol, from his extraordinary swiftness, died a. d. 1040 ; and wx 
buried at Winchester. He was succeeded by his half-brotheg 
HARDICANUTE, the son of Canute, by mother of A fret 
and Edmund. 

To revenge the death of Alfred, he caused the body of Harold 
*0 be taken from its grave, and thrown into the Thames, invited hU 
mother and Edmund to his court, and summoned Earl Oodwhs 
to surrender to the charge of the latter for the murder of his brother. 
The power and wealth of that nobleman, however, enabled him to , 
evade the claims of justice, and he was acquitted. Fromthu UiDf 
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HardtcanuU proved himietf violetit^Wulal^ craeU »nd unrott. He 
eurnt Worcester for having resisted the odious tn of JkmegtU^ 

which he M wived. 

To such a piifeb of fbmony, dninkeuness^ dehonch^t and 
cruelly, did Hardicaitute death, 

which place at a banquet at Lambeth, k.p, iWl, wii long 
celebrated by the English with sports and games, tinder tho deno- 
mination of llocktide. 

Among the cotsmporsry sovereigae of Hardiosaute were Ifteftael V,, 
Emporor of the East ] ///., EmperOr of the West ; jRim Bsm* 

diet IX.'; ifenre King el Tranee *, Chrch$ King of Narnnre ; 
Ferdinand /.» King of Cfastils fad Laptt, in 9psii^ JGfeto, King of 
Sereden; Ptier J., King of Ifiinga^; I/ii/airie, mke 'of Bohemia; 
Itamirer, King of Arragnn ; Catimin King of Polaad ; Maebeth, King 
of Scotland ; Brnm Boromy, King of Iroland. 

PERIOD VII. 

FROM THE RESTORATION OP THE SAXON LINE TO 
THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 

On the death of Hardicanttte, EDWARD, the son of Eihelred 
and Emma, was raised to the throne, by the influence of Earl 
Oodwttty whose daughter he some time afler married. 

Notwithstanding this family connexion, Edward looked on 
Godwin with great dislike, not only as the murderer of his brother, 
but as possessed of too much power to be safely trusted. He 
therefore found a pretext for banishing the earl and his sons, and 
shut up his queen in a nunnery. 

Towards his mother he was equally severe; for, fancying that she 
was more partial to her children by her second, than those of her 
first marriage, he deprived her of her possessions, and confined her 
in a convent at Winchester, where she died in 105‘2. 

On the accession of Edwardf the English flattered themselves 
that they should be delivered from the oppression of foreigners: 
but they soon found that they had only exenanged Danes for iVor- 
manSf who crowded to tlie English court, and were put into the ! 
vacant liishoprics, and places of honor and profit. 

In this reign the Danes were expelled the realm. The WeUhy 
who had invaded England, were defeated, and Gritfith, their sove- 
reign, was taken and beheaded. The odious tax, called Danegelt, 
was also abolished. 

In 1051, Earl Godwin reconciled to the King, and re- 
stored to his estates and honours ; he, however, enjoyed them not 
long, as he died suddenly, in 1053, while at the King's table. 

The death of the Earl of Godwin did not render the situation of 
Edward more agreeable, as his son Harold inherited his father's 
ambition, and publicly aspired to the succes.sion : to thwart his 
views, the King sent for Edtcard, the son of Edmund Ironside, 
from Hungary, but he died soon after his arrival, leaving a son 
named Edgar jltlieli)}g,n.i]d two daughters. 

William, Duke of Normamhf, having visited his kinsmsin 
Edward, that prince is said to nave promised the succession lo 
him. Soon after Harold was sent by the King to the court of Nor- 
mandy, when William compelled him to swear the most solemn 
oath, t^i^ie would promote his pretensions to the crown of Eng- 
land. flB 

In 1065, Edward commenced the erection of Westminster Ab- 
bey, and formed a code of laws, denominated from him, IVie 
Laws of Edward the Confessor,* from wliich is supposed to have 
originated our “ Common Law." 

« Religion, bigotry, and superstition, tarnished the virtues of 
Edmund's mind, and rendered him cruel and unjust, particularly 
to his queen. His mistaken zeal and piety were, however, Jiighly 
lauded by the clergy ; and he received the alrendy mentioned title 
of “ Edward the Confesso7^\ He died in 1 066, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Notwithstanding the solemn oath by wliich he liad bound him- 
aelfto promote the succession of William, HAROLD immediate- 
ly seized the reins of government, and was proclaimed king. . 

however, was not idle ; he sent an embassy to demand 
the crown, to which Harold replied, that he would resign it only 
with his life. 

William lost no time in assembling an army of sixty thousand 
men, which he embarked on board a fleet of three thousand vessels. 
With this force he landed at Pevinscy. in Sussex. . 

Unhappily for Harold^ a short time before this event, his king- 


dom had been invadad his brother assisted b/ 

king of Norway. The kiug boldly attacked, and completely 3o- 
feated them, both the chiefs being killed in battle. But thit > 
thinned his ranks, and his march back to the south hui-^md . 
his troops, and render^ them less able to encounter this new foe. ' 

In spited however, of these disadvaotaoes, be, boldly attacked 
the army of Williami on a plain, now called S4Ukf. in Sussex: 
for a longtime the contest was doubtful, until iloro/d having been 
shot with an 4mw in the forehead, which eauled his Jnslaot death, 
victory decloM for. the NORMANS. Thje gieat tyeiit happened 
October 14,, 1064. 

Thflt was an end put to the Anglo^Sa^on iifiniarc|iy,eifordt had 
subsisted from Hengist the Kift,kiog about 600 years. 

The eotemporafy sovereigae of Harold Were JHelcvIsi King of 
Sootlsnc^ lOttUehi III., King of Ireland; PhWp /.# KingofFienoe ; 
Sancho Pt., King of NoTarro ; ikncHd JL, King of Cbdie end Loon ; 
Saneho, King of Arragon ; Alnandnr • Constantino- Emperor 
of the East ; Henry IV., Emperor of the Weat ; Sohoum, King of rlun- 
gaty ; Bolestao, King of Polaad ; Sofoyn II., King of Dfdmin ; Hal* 
iten. King of Sweden. « 

CONVERSATION UPON THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 

Q. Who were tlie BRITONS 1 

A. I'he first inbebitenti of England, the same people u the Cymri, 
now called WoltA. Tier are aupposed, to hare descended from (hmer, 
the common ancestor of all Celtic tridee, ■ 

Q. Who were the ROMANS! 

A. The Romans were a renowned people of Italy* who, at the time 
of their glory, were the oonqueron of aU the then Imown world. The 
Romans possessed Britain till A.n. 468. 

Q. Who were the SAXONS! 

A. The Saxons were a tribe of those Scandtnaviaoe who, in the de- 
cline of the Roman Empire, settled in the north of Germany and Den- 
mark, under aeveral denominations, viz. Scjons, jingln. Jutes, or Danes. 
TJiey first landed in Britain a«i>. 450, and established the kingdom of 
Kent, the first of tho Heptarchy, a.i>. 45r. 

Q, What was the HEPTARCHY ! 

A. The Heptarchy was the division of the land into seven kingdoms, 
ostablished by the 8axon.s, ns follow : Kent, Sussex, Wessex, East 
Anglia, Murcia, Essex, and Northumberland. The first of theae*hegasi 
A.i>. 457, OB before observed, and tlie whole became united under pan 
prince, a.d. 827. 

Q. Who wore the Saxon kings that govemed England after the frit 
of the 1 leptorchy ! end how long did they enjoy the English throne ? 

A. The names of tho Saxon kings were Eybert, Bthelwo{f, Bthek 
bald, Sthelbert, Etfselred, /., Alfred the Creat, Edward the Elder, 
Alhelstan, Edmund I., Bdred, Edwy, Edgar, Edward the Martyr, 
Ethelred //., and Edmund //., siimamed Ironside ; making fifteen iii 
iiuinbor, whose united reigns make s period of 188 years, at tiie expira- 
tion of which this country was subdued by tho Dnnos, who kept posses- 
sion of tho English tlirone from A. i>. 1017 to 1041, when the Saxon 
kings wore restored, making a period of 24 years. 

How many Danish Kings reigned in England ; 

A. 'Ihree ; viz., Canute the Great, Harold /., and Hardieanufe. 

Q, Who wore tlie Saxon kings that reigned in England after ex- 
pulsion of tlw Danes, and by whom were they succeeded t 

A. 'I'he Saxon princes who reigned after the restoration were two , 
viz. Edward, surnamed the ('onfessor, and Has'old II., after whom the 
crow*. foil mtQ the powwiw of WILLIAM THE CONQUEBUB. 
a.d. lOtitf. 

PERIOD VIII. 

FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST TO TIIE CONTEST 
BETWEEN THE HOUSES OF YORK AND LAN- 
CASTER. 

WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

Immediately after tho battle of Hastings, William marched 
towards Loir<fcm, where he was met by the magistrates and bishops 
who offered him the keys of the city, and the crown. 

For a time, Williaru ruled with great lenity, but hearing that die 
Northumbrians had raised up in rebellion at York, he marched 
thither, and destroyed them in a general massacre. 

From this time, William ruled the English with a rodof irong 
he deprived the nobles of their estates, and bestowed them'upoc 
his Norman followers, lie plundered tlie clergy, and imposed 
them miliiaiy service ; and he destroyed numeroua towns and vil- 
lages in Hampshire, for the purpose of fbrming New Fores ^ 
that he mjgh| indulge his fiivourite pastime of boating. 
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In 1068 he re?iyed the odious- tax called IhuMgei/* l^. alwr 
built iCron; oesUea ia Tahoiis parts of tlie country to keep bis new 
subjects in «we, and forbade any Englishman to keep fire Hnd 
candle bumoig aJQter the ringing of a belU called the Cutfiw Beil, 
fitMB the French woras, ctmvrcjeu, or cover fire. 



In 1078 William commenced the Tbioer qf London^ and built 
Newcastle. lie introduced likewise the Norman laws and lan- 
guage, and ordered i)oo?Rsday-book to be compiled, which con- 
tained an exact account of every man’s estate. 

In this reign, Maicolm^ king of Scotland* invaded Faiglaud, but 
was defeated by William, and obliged to do homage for his crown. 
The IFclsh, likewise, were defeated in several battles, and obliged 
to pa^ tribute. 

William met with his death in a war with France, near tlio city 

Nantes, by a fall from his horse, in 1087. He reigned 31 years, 
and was buried at Often, in Normandy; he was succeeded by his 
son Wtlltam, 

Tliis prince appears to have been cruel, rapacious, and revenge- 
fill. In person he was tall and portly, and so strong, that no one 
but himself could bend liis bow. 

Among tho ootemporair sovereigns of William were Malcolm IfL, 
King of Mtlaad ; MaUicAi III., King of Ireland ; Pope Gregory F//.f ; 
CfMttaniine X., Emperor of the East ; Hettry IV., Emperor of the 
West i Philiy L, King ^of France ; Saneho V„ Kintf of Navarre' ; Al- 
fmuQ VI., King of CusUle and Leon ; Uratielae, King of Bohemia ; 
Soiomen, King of Hungary ; Canute IV., King of Denmark ; Philip, 
King of Sweden, 

WILLIAM IL 

As in this age, power, in many cases prevailed against right, 
William, the seconu son of the deceased king mounted the throne, 
to the exclusion of lioltrt, the eldest, who was absent in France. 
William was surnatned liufus, fiom his red hair. 

William was remarkable for a rash and ferocious bravery, but 
he was rude and brutish in his manners, irreligious, and without 
honour or honesty. Greedy of money only to waste it iu lavish 
profusion. 

It is probable, that liis having seized the possessions of the 
chureh, occasioned his character to be more severely depicted, 
fium it otherwise would have l>een by the CUrgy, die only histo- 
12609 of that day. 

llMog rendered himself odious by his tyrannical actions, a 
•OOBiiifMy waa formed fbr deposing him, and placing Robert, 

\ Duke of Normandy) on the throne. But this prince, who was 
m an indolflot diapewition, neglected to send succours to the con- 
cmators, WiUiam defeated their measures, and took a severe 
arrange, 

Not content with having deprived hii brother of Uie kingdom 
of Sngland, he now attempted to wrest iVor/aemfe alsti from him. 
Shough at fin suocasafiil in this wars he waa fioaily prevented 


from accomplis^ng his icked purpose oy tae ngorout opposi* 
,tion of pn.’iqe fiCmry Ids y<iunger brother. 



William likewise caiiied on a war with Malcolm, king of Scot- 
land with various success, but at length he compelled that mo- 
narch to do him homage. Some time afier tlie Scots renewed the 
war, when Malcolm was slain by a mean stratagem of the Ear) 
of Northumberland, who pretending to deliver to him the keys of 
Alnwick Castle on the point of a spear, pierced him with it in the 
eye. From tliis circumstance, he acquired the name of Pkrceyc 
or Percy. 

The Crumde,* or war against the Saracens for the recovery of 
Judea, having been set on foot about this time, Robert mortgaged 
his Duchy of Normandy to William for ten thousand marks, to 
enable himself to go on that romantic enterprise. 

la 1098 WlUiam commenced the rebuilding of London bridge, 
a w all round the Tower, and Wcslmiusler Hall ; fur the comple- 
tion of these umlertakiugs he oppressively exacted great sums 
from his subjects. 

At length, the career of this tyrant drew to a close; for, hunting 
one day in the New Fore.st, he was shot in the breast by an arrow, 
dischar^d by *Sir W'alter Tyrrel. This event has been generally 
ascribed to accident, but there is great reason to suppose that it 
was by design, to rid the world of such an oppressor. 

Tlie body was taken in a coramoti cart to Winchester, where it 
w'us interred with little v.'eremony, a.d. 1100. 

HENllY I. 

IloBERT, the rightful heir being in Palestine at the ti^^f this 
event, his brother llENUY seized the roy.al treasures afi|||K]ches- 
ter, and /caused himself to be proclaimed king.) ' AsTic was 
skilled iu the learning of the times, he was suniamed Beauclerc. 

It is common w'ith usurpers to attempt to render themselves 
popular, byreforming abuses, redressing grievances, and rendering 


* I'be hiatory of the Crusade, or holy war, is biiefly this: Mahomet 
had, by means of his protended revelations, instituted a new religion ; 
he put himself at the bead of tlie Arabians, and took Jerusalem. The 
Christians had tlie moitification to see 6ie lioly sepulchre, and the other 
places made famous by the death of our Saviour, lul into the hands of 
the infidels. PETEil. commonly called the Hermit, had made the pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem, and being deeply affected with the' danger to 
which tlie act of pie^ now exposed the pilgrims, formed the bold pro- 
ject of leading armies into Asia, sufRoient to subdue this powerful 
pfHiple, which now held tlie Z/ofi/ Land in aubjection. lie propoaod hai 
views to the Pipe, and to nil the sovereigns of Christendom, who all 
united in tliis undertaking ; men of all ranks fiew to arms with' the 
utmost ardour ; the sign of Uie CVum became the badge of union, and 
w as affixea to tlieir ri^li^t sboulder, by iiU who enlisted theni'wlvot », 
what tUey^termed the sacred war*. 
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themselves egraeaMe tcHhe people. llsKaT adoMcd tlus method 
of prot^mg and thereby strengthened his authwity. 




were pow become too powerful to be easily, coirtrouted W ftt 
CTown^ he took vigorous tneasum to reduce them to obedmHML 
and partially succeeded^ but the enemies he thus ereatedThtaiU 
(daughter of the late king), to come over and taim<dif 
possession of the dtrone. 



To render himself more secure, be inaiTiei} Matilda, daughter 
of Malcolm (king of Scotland), by Margaret, the sister of Edgar 
Atheling; thus uniting the royal family of the Saron with that of 
the NormanMne, 

i In Older to win the affections of his people, Henry cox^rmed 
tlie ancient Suxori laws, abolished the Curfe^w^ established a 
standard far weights and measures, and enacted many other salu- 
tary regii^tioiis.^ - ' ' ' . ' , 

Rifbert returning from the Holy Land, made a descent upon 
England, renewed his claim to the crown, but compromised 
the matter, by giving up to him the tow-ns of Normandy that 
were garrisoned by the English, and poying him an annual pension 
of three thousand marks. ‘ 

Notwith««tanding tins reconciliation, the king of England in- 
vaded Normandy, defeated the forces opposed to him, an^ took 
his brother prisoner. Shortly after, he Itad him coiitiiied in the 
castle of ('ardiff, where he languished twenty-six yearn. Tims 
Hormandy again became united to the Faiglish crown. The effigy 
ind tomb of Robert are still to be seen in Gloucester cathedral. 

In 1115, Henry assembled the states of his kingdom, at Salis- 
bu^. Titis is said to have been the first pai-liament. 

William, the eldest son of Henry, having married the daughter 
of the h'arl of Anjou, was lost as he was returning to England with 
his bride, by his ship sinking against a rock. I'his calamity so 
affected the ^kiug, that he was never seen to laugh after. 

Having no other son, he bequeathed his crown to his daughter 
Matilda, who married, first, Henry, emperor of Germany, and 
next, Vlantof^cnet, earl of Anjou, from whom descended 

the kin|^Pv the ^ House of Plantagenet^’. Henry died in Nor- 
mandy, A. D. 1 135, aged 66, and left the character ‘of a brave, learn- 
ed, and accomplished, but cruel, and avaricious monarch, lie was 
interred , in the Abbey of Reading. 

. ' STEPHEN, 

(house of blois). 

Henry was no sooner dead, th^n Stephen, count of Blois, hit 
sister’s* son, usurped the crown, to the prejudice of the empress 
Matilda, to whom the nobles and clergy Wd sworn fealty during 
her father’s life. 

For the reasons already assigned, commenced his reign 

with many popular acts, and permitted no less than 1500 castles 
to be erected by the nobility, which afterwards occasioned him, 
and his successors, infinite trouble. 

XindiQg his erroi when almost too late, and that the Barone 

* Adela, the seventh child of William the Conquerorj 



FeVr some time a bloody civit war between these rivals, 
until at length, Stephen was taken jpriaonor, and MATILDA was 
universally acknowledged Queen of England. But her haughtiiiess 
and pride having al ienated the hearts of her subjects, she was drw 
ven from the kingdom, and STEPHEN xeinstated on the throne. 

He was not, however, destined to enjoy his dignity in p^ace. 
No sooner was Henry, the son of Afiz/tVefo, of sufficient age to 
command an army, than he landed in England, in 1152, with a 
foriDidabre 'army; but to avoid bloodshed, both parties being about 
equal in strength, it was agreed, that Stepoen should enjoy the 
jrown d uring life , and that Henry sheidd be acknowledgM lus 
successor. 

Stephen survived this treaty not quite a year, and died on the 
35th of Oefober, 1154, in the 20th year of bis reign. He was 
buried at Feversham. 

Had Stephen being legally entitled to the ci own, he would, them 
s little doubt, have been a good and merciful monarch ; bat cir<- 
cuinstances obliged him to commit acts of tyranny and imprudence, 
which his better judgment condemned, 

HENRY 11. 

(of the house of FLANTAGENET). 

HENRY the Second, king of England, of the house of PUntageneC, 
was crowned at Westminster, December 19, 1154. llis first care 
was to dismantle the numerous cistles whuii the nobility and 
clergy had erected in the reign of Stephen, and -to send away the 
foreign troops which that monarch kept in his pay. WiUi great 
judgment and firmness, likewise, he took many other salutary 
measures for the good of bis kingdom, and his own securitj^. But 
the tranquillity of bis reign was sadly disturbed, from a quaner 
where he least expected it. Thomas-d^Bedeet, whom the king 
bad raised from a low station, to be archbishop of Canterbury, 
took part wjtb the clergy agaunst bis benefactor. 

After a violent contest, in which Henry strove to lessen die 
power and arrogance of the ecclesiastics, and Becket to support 
them, and several breaches and apparent conciliations bad taken 
place, some over-zealous friends ot Henry assassinated the arch* 
oisbop in big own cathedral, Dec. 30, 1170. 

Altnough there is no reason to suppose tliat Henry commanded 
be murder of Becket, he was obliged, in order to satisfy th e^yqp ef* 
itition of bis people, who regarded the archbishop a.s amai!^,'lo 
do penance, by walking barefoot, three miles, hit gnd 

ubmiitiog to be scourged by the monks. . . , , 
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In n67» /rcnf 3 ^ undertook ami accomplished iheconqa^tof 
Jrektndi in 1171^ Iw divided England into circuits, and ap^inted 
judges of assize; in 1176, he caused London-brldgc to be DuUtof 
stone, ihe former structure being wood. And the Scotch znd WtUh 
were ^basUse<l for their repeated incursions, and their princes were 
compelled to do jmmage to Henry for their crowns. 



During the latter part of his reign, Ileiiiy expcnenceil muen 
inquietude from the frequent rebellion of hrs sons, Richnrd and 
John, which were instigated by their mother, lliis undutiful 
conduct of his children so preyed upon his mind, that it shortened 
hit days, so that grief put an end to his life, July 6, 1 169, at tlie 
age of ii%-seven. 

f Fair Aonamondf daughter of Lord Clifford, had a great ascend- 
ancy over Henry. He kept her concealed at Woodstock; but, 
being at length discovered by the Queen, she fell a sacrifice to her 
Jealousy and revenge. 

This prince has been greatly admired as an able legislator, and a 
brave general : his encouragement of trade and manufactures was 
the foundation of the wealth since enjoyed by the English nation. 

London-bridge, which was liegun in his reign, was thirty-five 
years in building. About tlie same time glass windows were first 
introduced into England. 

‘ Among the cotemporary sovereips of Henry w-ere Altxh JL, Em> 
peror of the EmI ; Pojte G'yfgory VlJf . ; I ntiis VJL, King of France ; 

VL, King of Navarre ;* Ai/imsn if , King of Arro^n ; ifl/mito 
VlJI.t King of Castile and Leon ; irwiiViiii f.. King of Naples; Fie- 
tUrick L, King of Voliemia, and Emperor of the West; Af/hnso I., 
King of Portugal ; Stephen III., King of IJuiigary ; Caehtir IL, King 
of Poland; Carmte V., King of DenmurL ; Cfuiilet VII,, King of Swe- 
den ; Maluilin IV., King of Scotland ; Umlerick, King of Ireland, con- 
quered by Henry 11., King of England, und the country annexed to the 
British crown, a. n. 1171. 


[Avo. du 

been deserted by the King of France, he made a truce with ISaladin^ 
and set out for fengland. Disguised as a pilgrim, a^mpted tc 
pass through Germany, but was recognised by tlie Duke or Aus* 
tna, who delivered him as a prisoner to bis enemy, Henrjf VI,, 
Emperor of the West. 



The place of Richard*! confinement was kept a profound secret, 
until it was accidentally discovered by a wandering minstrel, who 
played a tune under the windows of the fortress, which Richard 
repeated on his own harp from within. No sooner did his mother 
learn the particulars of his imprisonment, than she hastened to get 
him released, by paying a ransom of 100,000 marks, and giving 
security for 50,000 more. 

On nis return to England, he at first determined to make war on 
France, and to punish liis traitorous brother; but, at length, he 
concluded a truce with the former, and generously pardoned tlie 
latter. On the expiration of the truce, tlie war with France was 
renewed, but Richard received his death-wound in a private dis- 
pute with one of his own subjects. He died April 6, 1199, in the 
tenth year of his reign, and forty-third of liis age. 

Richard was open, generous, and brave, but little disposed to 
encourage the arts of peace. In his reign, however, I.ondoii began 
to be substantially built with brick, stone, and tile, or slate; and 
its commercial iiihabitaiits to be classed in corfiorations, or com- 
panies, with a mayor at their head. Henry ¥itz Alwyn was the 
first chief magistrate. In this reign an ox sold for three ahillinn^ 
and a sheep for fourpence. But it is to be observed that uie 
price of labour was no more than twopence per day, Which sum at 
this time is supposed to have been equal to about two shillings 
and sixpence. In this reign, also, Robin Hood, and his associate, 
Little John, leaders of a band of robbers, comraitt^|||||ir depre- 
dations. 


RICHARD I. 

The first act of Richard, on coming to the crown, was to release 
his mother from he** sixteen years confinement. At his coronation, 
the licentious rabble committed a terrible massacre of the Jews. 

The CruKu/c against the Infidels in Palestine, being at that time 
sealously encouraged by the clergy, Richard endeavoured, by every 
means, just and unjust, to raise money sufficient to fit out a large 
fleet and army for that expedition, in concert with Philip qf 
France. 

A, In Palestine, Richanl gained great renown for his valour, and 
was denominated Cwur^de^Lian, or Lion-hearted. But his affairs 
were very ill administered at home by those to whom lie intrusted 
the government ; and his hr<.>ther John attempted to mount the 
throne. 

Notwithstanding Richard’s success in the Holy Land, be soon 
found his army and his treasures moulder away and having also 


JOHN. 

On the decease of Richard, who died without issue, he was 
succeeded by his brother JOHN; but t)<e rightful heir to foe 
crown was Prince Arthur, the eldest son of Geoffrey, John’s elder 
brother; to avoid, however, his claim, he put this unhappy Prince 
to death ; and it is generally believed that he did it with his own 
hands. And from this crime may be dated all his misfortunes. 

Choleric and hasty, Jehu embroiled himself with his nobles 
and clergy, but be had not firmness to persist in vigorous mea- 
sures to repress their |xivvcr, his violence, therefore, was merely'a 
prelude to abject concessions, extorted from him by fear^ and vio- 
Uted as soon. as an ojrpcrtunity offered. 

/2b U ctmUnnedL) 
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JOHN — (continued rnoM no. vi., page 48.) 

In the reign of this pusillanimouN monarch) the Frencli recovered 
Normandy, and all the other Jinglish provincc.s in Trance, except 
Guienne. He went over, however, in jierson to Irdandf put an end 
to the commotion there, and reduced the wliolo island to obedience. 

The tyrannical and imprudent conduct of John, at lengUi in- 
duced his barons to form a confederacy against him, who insisted 
on the restorution ot the laws of Edward the Confessor. On 
hearing this deinand, John lle^^ into a viojlcnt rage, and swore he 
Tvould not comply ; but, finding the nuble.s in great force, he con- 
sented, and signed a DEKI), called MAGNA. (.IHAUTA, a. d. 

1215, which laid the fuunJation of the liberties of England. The 
scene of this irnporiaut event was Rininjfmedc, between Eghain 
and Windsor, a spot ever since deservedly celebrated, and even 
hallowed, by every zealou.'s lover of liberty. 

The BAllONS had no sooner relirt^d to their casiles, than John 
revoked his grants. He also attempted to raise force?, and to 
gainjbfi assistance of the Pofie. That pontiff csji'm.sed his cause, 
aniii|PPl his oath, and excoinmunicaU'd the hatvns ; those brave 
men were not, however, to be deterred from iheii duty by such 
measures, they therefore invited over lAum, son of the King of 
France, to be their monarch. 

ZTw/rv landed with his army at on the 2d(l of May, 

1216, passed through Ko^hester, and entered J.O'nion in tfiumph, 
the citizens <lomg hom.ige to him .as their proper .sovereign ; but 
by hts measures he soon alienated the hearts or hi.s new subject.'*, 
and was very soon obliged to quit the country. 

Tlie ill success of Zjouis, Imwever, did not greatly advantage the 
affaii-s of Jufin, for, in consequence of being in a state of constant 
alarm and uneasiness, he died of grief at Newark, Oct. 18, 1216, 
and was buried at \\'orcester. 

The character of John is made up of mc.in and odious vices, 
with scarcely one redeeming quality. Yet his misrule served to 
call forth the energies of his people, who found means, by their 
exertions, to lay tlie foundation of future liberty. 


ITie Pubtlffhcr deens it necessary to sUte the worlt has hitherto been 
printed on an Inferior paper to that ordered from the Stationer it wIU in 
rntore be avoided. y 


Among the cotemporary sovereipis of .folm were Puter* Emperor ot 
the East; Philip, EiupercHr of the West ; Pope Imioctni III*; Philip /!., 
King of France ; Sancho JL, King of Navarre ; Jams /., King of Ar- 

X I ; Alfonso IX „ King of Caa^ilc ; Ferdinandhl., H^^nt of Leon 
MO IL, King of Portugal ; Frederick L, King of Naples ; Ouoac^e 
if. King of Bohemia. * 



HENRY III. 


On tlie death of John, his son HENRY w.ts only ten years old, 
the Earl of Pembroke therefoie was appointed guardian to the 
king, and regent of the kingdom. 

Lome of France still lingered in England, in the hope of retrieving 
his affairs. Having procured a large reinforcement from his own 
country, a great batUe was fought May 1 0, 1^17, in which the French 
army wa-s completely routed, and obligcil to fly the kingdom. 

The T.arl ol [Pembroke governed with grc.it wisdom and equity, 
and, had he lived, it is jirobahlc that Henry would have bceii 
educated in the principles of virtue and honour. To the gr^«t 
grief of the nahon Pembroke died in 

In 1226, He// ry was declared (,'f age, tlioiitih under twenty-( iiC; 
br.f was .••■oon found to be dclicii nt hi t’-at \ igoiir of uiiiid iiecess.r.y 
to gove.n the haughty harons and fuil)iih nt .peo[)le of Ins na;?!- 
He likewi.se exhibited much of ihai tyrannv, deceit, and 
fuliicss to liis word, vvIiilIi hud ‘jo di.sgiaccd liis father. 

Irtitatcd by tlie weak coi.diicl d ihe monarch, who sui'mii 
liini'.elf to be wholly governed by the clergy and foieigner.'^, e 
f’/ironj fornied .a confedera y in 12.' 3. and made Simon Mantfml^ 
Earl of l.A}iccbler, the kiuu’'^ broilK-r-in-law, llieir general, foi 
some lime He»ry subinirted to iht* iOi.i.amls iinp.>.sed upon him. 
by his Confedertied l.aioiis-, ,uid .swore to oUsm.' some aiticles 
which they drew up for tlie bx'lici’ govermn.'iit of the kingdom ; 
but ill 1264 he ventured a batt’e with the nisingeiiis at /jewes, in 
SiLssex, in which he was /lofcaicd, .uid jiinisL-If and his son, Prineo 
Et/uiif’d, ukeri jiiisoners. 

Edward having found moans to escape from confineinetlt, raised 
an army, and in 1^*65 routed the rebel army, kUltu 
and restored his futher to the throne. Heriry caAfiscaCej the 
estates of iHb conffder.iied barons. He then wreaked his vengeance- 
on the citizens of London, by abridging their charters. 
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Iq this reign tivo knights for each county, and one or two bfu^ But the fanprieonment of their king did not eneiire tlM^bmis- 
geeses from each borough, were dected and sent to wliameiiti eion of the Scots j a patriot named Sir William WaUttca, fiiraiong 
and thus formed wliat is now called ** The House of Commons time successftiUy opposed the armies of Edward, and though. 
Prince JIWv*ard having by his wise and prudent conduct settled in 1306, he was ba&ly betrayed into tiie hands of the English 
the afhiirs of the kHigdom, so as to restore tranquillity, set out for king, and put to death, a new opponent started up in the person of 
tlie Hoiy Land, where he perforiued the most signal acts of bravery. Jttoheri JSrMce, who dimated the Marl qf Pemlk^, and tpok him 
Finding, however, the passion for crusades very much abated, and prisoner. 

that be received but little assistance from other powers, he soon liritatedatthe determineilicsistaimeofthe fidwaid assem* 
embarked for ICngland ; but before he reached his native shores bled an army, sitfficiently powerful in his estimation, to fuh^ugatc 
jffenry liad expired, ^ a. d. 1272, afler a reign of 66 yem, the the whole nation; but on his march he iras seised with a disorder 
longest in our annals,* except that of George 111 . He was interred Sit Carlisle, and died at Bur^f upon t^ sands, July 7, 1307, 
in Westminster Abbey. aged 68. , t 

He was more to be praised for bis private than his public virtues. Edward was a prince greatly distinmiUhed for hii n^tic ap- 
His political imperfections, however, should be sacred from cen- pearance ; he was tall, robust, and wdlproportioned7«Mpt that 
sure, as they welre not the effects of depravity, and were tlie happy nis legs were rather too long. He was brave, but cool, penetoating, 
cause of the greatest libeities the people now possess, from tW and sagacious; and from his having passed many exculWot Statutes, 
establishment of their parliamentary authority. and new modelled the administration of justice, he has .bieen called 

the English Justinian. Indeed, his high sense of jusUoe imts such, 
that he imprisoned his own son for an outrage committed against 
tho Leicester. His life is also distinguished for the ex- 

emploty afieetion lor Eleanor, hti toyal contort, wbasaved his life 
by sucking the fmtson of a wound ||1ven him by a cruel and 
desperate assassin. 

Amoew the totsnMWy of EdwiwI were Michael 

VUL, a^psror of AVest ; 

PhUip IV., King Queen of 

Navarre ; the latter, (Jhns) hv Philip mnf France, united 

the two crowns; James II. , ; Ferdimnd IF., King of 

Castile and heats ; Mm Stum, j Atfoaso 111., King 

of Portugal; CAvffrfjrT., KiUg Menty n„Kmg of Bo- 

hemia ; Otko, Kii^ofltuiimy; Lrwer'^King of Poland; Dauiel, Czar 
of Buasia ; £rie VIJJ., King of Ddibnsrk ; Magnus JI„ King of 
Swodeti. 


EDWARD I. 

* ‘EDWARD, at the time of his father’s <lc:«th, was on his way 
fioin Vuh'sfine, whoii' lui h:id acquired the clmracter of a great 
gciioval, ill the wars w.igcd by the Christian princes against the 
Saracens, for the n cfAtry of the IIoli/ City, Jerusalem. lie svas 
crowned on the I'Jili of August, 1274, at which ceremony 500 
horses wore let loose to be caught by ilio populace for their own 
use. 

Tlie conduct of TCifward luwavd«« liis father, and his valour and 
renown in the Holy hand, led liis subjccls Im expect n wise and 
vigorous adminislialioii, ai.d they were not (li^:q)pn^nled. 

The Welsh, ihoiigh i<-]>fcati dly subjumilccl by the Enf>lUh, bore 
the yoke with much impaln‘nce: Lhirtlfy/i, then- pnnee, attempt- 
ed to strike it off,, but Ldilard marched with a large army against 




him and he was slain in the coiitlict. 

Aware of the strength of poj)ul:ir piTiiubccs, I^dward endea- 
voured to roconcilo the Rt/^A to his government, by giving them a 
native On the approaching confineniLiit of his queen, 

therefore he sent her to Ctirnarvon, where she gave birth to a son, 
whom he created Prince vf From timt time the eldest 

son of the King of England'has borne that title. 

On the death of Alexander HI . of Scotland, without a lineal heir, 
two competitors arose for the ciown, John Jlaiiol and Robert 
bruce, who agreed to vefer^tht decision of their claim to Edward, 
at uuipire. JSdward, who was ambitious, thoiv^lit this a favourable 
opportunity for acquiring the sovereignty o{ Scotland. He there- 
fore decided in favour o( Baliol, on that prince proiuising to pay 
him hoinuge for his kingdom, Edward, however, r-\t.rcised his 
supremacy wiili &uoh caprice and tyranny, tliat Ba/ioi revolted; 
but his resibuuitti was unavailing. lie was compelled to submit, 
kiAd was ^ent prii^onoi to the tow er. 


EDWARD II. 

Epw'ard II. was the son of the preceding monarch, but in- 
herited few, or none of his father’s good qualities. During the 
life of the latter, he had associated with dissolute companions, one 
f wiiom, named Gaveston, the king had banished the realm. 

Ileg^less of his father’s dying admonitions, Edward suffered 
the war with Scotland to languish, recalled Gavesion from exile, 
and loaded him with riches and honours. The insolence and ty- 
anny of this minion, roused the indignation of the nobles, who 
made war upon their sovereign, and put Gaveston to death. 

The imbecility of Edward, and the troubles of hU rei^, encou- 
raged the Scots to attempt driving the English out of their country ; 
they sqpn recovered their gairison towms, and completely gained 
their independence, by defeating the English monarch, with a very 
inferior force at Bannockburn, near Stirling. 

Aftev the death of Gaveston, the king chose for his favourite, 
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Sppteer, a yoang gientleman of good fiunily ; Jbut he ihated 
HO WSir ite' ^ ^^Ocesfor ;, belh(f firti haniahed by the 

Satwtt^ and, on f!iiai%ea]|; hanged, vd&i his By <Hrderofthe 
loyal ontlMi^ JMaatd, te avoid 
mcmmI vMwiea, emliarked for Iretand, bSidui driven by coil- 
s' wHkde htBck’^ on thr coast of Wides, where he foil into the 
handrof bfo enomies, who intpriconed him in Monmouth Castle. 

IlMie is but a s^rt space between the prison and the grave or 
princes. Edward ^ at rebgtb deposed and confined in Berke 
fcy Castle, and afler suffering every indignity, was put to a mosi 
cruel death, September 23, 1327, in tlie 43rd year of his age. Ho* 
was buried in Gloucester cathedirat. 

J^ward, in person,, greatly resembled his fother, being tall and 
handscnne; but he foherited only the dafocta of hia mind, being 
cruel and illiberal, and without valour and capaci^. It waste 

leen^s mi 


his blind 
bad foi 
his 

by his^tf-ifcfofari 


for favourites, and his queeh^s mftdelity, wh 
an improper conoeOtioih with Mortimer, however, tba 
snOr bo principfdly attribimed. Bh waa euceoeded 



EDWARD III. 

£i>w;iaD JIT. being only fourteen years of age, the administra^ 
tion of his government was condueted by the queen and Mortimer, 
to the great dissatisfoction of the nation. Bruce, King of Scotland , 
likewise, took advantage of Edward’s minority, to ravage the 
nortlieni counties of Knglind. The King of France dying in 1328, 
without issue (male), Edward claimed the crown, in right of his 
mother, the sister of that monarch. As he was not, however, in a 
situajjjki at that time to enforce his claim, Fhuij) de Valois, 
mourned the throne. 

Tlie conduct of the queen, and Mortimer, was now so noto- 
riously improper, that Edward, in 1330, determined to take the 
reins of govcnimont into his own hands. Ilis first act was to seize 
his motlier’s dowry, and confine her in the castle of Rising, and to 
hang Mortimer at Ty burn. 

Edward, who had married Philippa, of HainauU, had a son in 
1330, who was afterwards the renowned ** Biack Frmee'\ He 
now determined to chastise the Scots for tlieir late ravages, and 
having marched a large army into Uiat countiy, defeated them at 
Ifallidon Hill, a. d. 1333. David, t^ieir kiug, Bed into France, and 
Edward placed Baiiol, the son of John llaliol, on the throne. 

In 1337, Edward created his sou Duke of Cornwall, \s]uc\\ title 
has been borne by the heir apparent ever since. He now deter- 
mined to attempt the conquest of France, and assumed the title of 
ki^ of that country. 

&)on after he obtained a victory over tlui Fiench seaj hie 
own Beet consisted of SOO sail, which he\eb.rimanded in pe^n, 
and that of his adversaries of 40C. 

lu 1346, Edward, accompiuiied ly tlie l^iuce of Vales^, ravaged 


.Nqrmndy, but was met, near Crri*»/, by the King of Ffasee, wiilk 
^ migttkit force. The battle, however, ended in favour Eu- 
30,000 of the French were slain in the engagement. ‘ 

. Xu this memorable contest, the King of Bohemui, who was in 
the French asmy, was slain. His crest of three Ostrich phimes^ 
this motto Jck JHenF (I serve,) was found on the field, ana 
brought to the Prince of Wales, who adopted it as his own. Can*f 
non were first used at llie battle of CrOHy. 

The Scots, encouraged by the absence of Edward, drove Raliol 
foom the throne, and reinstated Davids they then invaded England 
with a numerous army, but were met a( Nevillds Cross, near i)Mr« 
ham, by Lord Percy, completely defoated, and their king taken 
prisoner, October 17, 1346. 

Whilst these events were occurring in Britetn, Edward was car^ 
rying on the siege of Calais^ wkidi made a vigorous defence ; at 
length the town was compelled, by famine, to^ surrendei', when 
Edward amed to save it ficrn destruction, only on condition, that 
six of the chief citizens should voluntarily offer to die for the salva* 
tion of die rest. * 

Six such noble patriots were found, and Edward was about to 
disgrace himself forever, by sending them to execution, when hap* 
pily Queen Philippa arrived from England, and, on hearing the 
ciroumatances, interceded for, and obbtined their pardon. 

Soon after Edward’s return fiom Calais, he instituted tfie cele* 
biated Order of the Garter,*^ to which crowned heads have 
thou^t it an liouour to belong. 

On the 10th of September, 13.^6, his son Edward, surnamed 
the Biack Prince, fought the famous battle of Poictiers, in winch 
the French were again completely defeated ; the Frendt king, his 
son Philip, and many of his chief nobility taken prisoners and •^ent 
to England. In October, the same year, David, of Scotland, was 
restored to his kingdom, on paying a ransom of 100,000 mark". 

To the great grief of the nation, Prince Edwaid died of a con- 
sumption, on the 8th of June 1 370, in the 4Cth yeai* of his agr ; and 
was Buried at Canterbury. About a year afteiw«ird.s,lhe king alst* 
ceased his mortal career, on the 21st of June, 1377. He was burird 
in Westminster Abbey. 

The first step towaitls a reformation in the cliurch, was taken in 
this and the succeeding reigns, by Jo!m Wickliffeand hisfollow^jis, 
known by the name of LoUards. 

The manufacture of w'oollen cloths was introduced into Eughmd 
in this reign, in the year 1331, by John Kemp, a native of Flru.cliirj. 

Edward III. was tall, majestic, and finely formed, courteous .^nrl 
afikble; brave and well skilled in the feats of arms. He was a 
consummate general ; but so greedy of glory and renown, tii.it he 
sacrificed the lives of thousands of human beings, and oppm-ssed 
his people with a load of tH.\es, for no adequate advantage. 



♦ RICHARD H. 

RICHAUD JI., son of the Black Prince, fuceeeded his gran<l. 
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Ikthov, Edward III., a. ». 1377. As he was only eleven years of 
age, he was placed under the guardianship of his uncles, Duke of 
Lancaster and Earl Pembroke. 

'Eiiijlarid being at this tiiiie harassed by the incursions of the 
Scots, and involved in wars with the Spaniards, Flemings, and 
French, the people were greatly oppressed by taxes, the 
grievous of wnich was a prAl-tax, because it bore unequally, the 
rich paving no more th.m the poor. 

’Wnile tnc nation was iu a ferment from these exactions, a cir- 
cumstance occurred which blew their <li.scontcnt8 into a flame. 
One of the tax-gatlicrcrs having insulted the daughter of a black- 
i^mith, named Wat Tyler, the enraged father immediately struck 
him dead with his hammer. 

Aware that his life was fovfe ted by jhis violence, he excited his 
countrymen to resi-stance, and puttiiiLj Ijiinself at the head of the 
insurgi>nts, he soon collected a fo,inicl.iblc force. 

In a few days, Ihi'! ivbellioiis arnry amounted to 100,000 men, 
comuiaridcd by re:^oln^ leaders of tl'.cir own class. As usual, in 
all ait'i of rebellion, they cojimiiiled the 111091 outnigeous acts of 
violence, and cut off the hc.nU of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and many noble.s, and of otl^r persons of distinction. On a 
gnner.'il pardon being proclaimed, however, great numbers departed 
10 thoir Ii'.incs. 

WAT rVLFdl was ^lill et the head of 30,000 or 40,000 men, 
nssomhlcd in SrniihlicM, whither the king had invited him to a 

0 Duirrs'iKc. Hut his dc'ii.auls w( re so extravagant, and his bc- 
hini'Mir ^^lls so insolfnt, tlril Sir UVtiam IValworth, the lord 
inuyii, struck him from his h.orse with bis macc,and his attendants 
dl^}vaU;l)v■d him with their ihiggers. 

On thi>, the rebels prepaied to lake vengeance for the death of 
theli Umhr, arid tlio I ui'4\ life wouM, probably, have been sacri- 
ficed, h.i'l he nor boldly lu ^lo np to them, .and promised to comply 
with tbrir dosiro. The" next <l;«y r granted them a pardon, and a 
fhailir '.f freedom, uirl they q\ letly dispersed to their homes. 
Hut niilhing wa> further from tl o king's mind than to fulfil his 
pr«imis(‘. No sooner was iim <V.. v^cr pai-t, than he retracted bis 
/jiiUils, and cveciued soi ‘'tin* : mv,lcadv.*r.s as traitors. 

ilcing now sixteen yt of age, Hiehnrd assumed the govem- 

incut, and by the clia.-ai nt In- iMliiei'Hl u[)on the Scots, for their 

attempt in Wafa, ami the dc !i‘.»t of the French force sent to invade 
J'higland, gre.U hopes \vi le t i.tei lamed of a vigorous and glorious 
reign. Ihit a bright and a-unny morning is often .succeeded by a 
ilaik and stormy’ day. 'riuis it wa.s with Richard’s government. 
After hi.s mairiage with Ann of Lvxcmhur^, he began to display 
a ta^te for luxury and inaginiieence, which was inaintsuncd by an 
exlnivagaijcc of e.vjieiidilurc, wliicli iialiirally led to acts of tyranny 
and oppression. 

One of thf.se, which linally led to In.'s dethronement and death, 
■was, his banishing the Dukes <)f.41erfford and Norfolk, without 
.allow tiig Oiem .an opportunity (»f Jusiif) iiig tbeir conduct. On the 
dtiaih of Ji hn of Gaunt, father of the Duke of Hereford, he like- 
wise seized the' estates to winch dial nobleman was heir. 

J.ike other we.'ik |)rincos, Richard had bis favourite.^, who main- 

1 lined an absolute ascendancy o\ or him. By the interference of 
Varliiur.rnt, however, tiicy were banished, but hi.s sub.sequeni 
measures seemed in no wise improved. In 1397, he put his uncle, 

Duke of (jIouccsUt, to death, for honestly reproving his mal- 
pi u'lises. 

Jtickfi?'d*ii general conduct had now c.au.sed such discontent 
amongst ins people, that the Duke of Lancaster (late Herefonp 
•hought it a ravorahle opportunity to return home, and assert bis 
rights, li is probable, tliat at this time he had no intention of 
asjiiring to the crown. 

On his arrival in Fiigkind, lie found the general discontent so 
great, and Richard’s ai seuco ni Ireland so favorable to his views, 
7 hat he, with great raised .711 army of GO, 000 men; and, 

on tiic king's loturn, inauhed '.luaiusl him, and soon after impri- 
soned him in the Tower of 1 (.mdon. 

Whilst there confined, Ri; Irani* made a formal (but forced) re- 
signation of his crown, to die Duke of Lancaster, who assumed 
the name of HFNRY IV. He wa-i then removed to Leeds, and 
from I'nciice to Ponlefracl Ca.sllo, ^vdiciti he staived himself to 
Jeatii 111 a lit of despair, a. d. 1400. He was ihirty-fimr years 
of age. 

The chief enors of Jbehard’s reign aro.se, probable, from his 
too fiarly left to las own guidance, anu the ill coiiii’'*4 o, 


unworthy favorites. He wai amiable, genitroas, ai)d 

but his good qualities, carried to excess, degenerate into.Viee^' ^' 

Among the cotemponuy sovereigns of Eiohardll. weire ShioifiisI, /X,, • 
Emperor of the Eeet; CharUs tV , Emperor of West ' 

Pops Urban VI,; Charles K., King of^Franod; Charles HL, 

Navarre; John J., King of Arragon; John King of 
Charles J., King of Naples ; Louis L, King of Hungaiy end Polm ; 
Basil JIL, Cxor of Bussia ; Margaret, Quofsa of Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden ; Robert IJf„ King of SooUand. 


PERIOD IX. 

FROM THE ACCESSION OF THE HOUSE OF LAN- 
CASTER, TO THE UNION OF THE HOUSES OF 
YORK AND LANCASTER, 



HENRY IV. 


Although Richard had no child, Henry was not the heir to the 
crown, and his usurpation caused, in after times, bloody civil 
w^ars, betw'een his descendant and those of Lionel, Duke of Cla- 
rence, the elder brother of John of Gaunii Henry’s father. 

The first years of Henry's reign were so disturbed by conspira- 
cies, that the Welsh, under Given Glendower, dischoimed the sove-., 
reignty of England, marched into Herefordshire, and took the Earl 
of March prisoner. As he was the rightful heir to the crown, thU 
was by no means disagreeable to him. 

The Scots likewise took advantage of the difficulties under which 
Henry laboured, to make inioads into Northumberland ; they 
were, however, twice defeated by tlie Earl of NorthumbcrlaniLaud 
his son Henry Percy, sumamed Hotspur. ^ 

The domestic troubles of Hetvff were little loss than his political 
ones. His eldest son proved a debauchee and vicious piincc, as- 
sociating with riotous and disorderly perj^n.^, and even joining in 
committing a robbery on the highway. On one occiisiou, wlien 
one of his companions was brought before Sir llVltam Gascoyne 
for a riot, he 'was so displeased with the judge, for ti.e punishment 
awarded, that he struck him in open court. 

Unawed by his high rank, and determined to support the dig- 
nity of the law. Sir William immediately com miffed the prince to 
prison. And Henry had aftei wards, when he mounted the throne, 
good sense enough to appreciate this spirited conduct, and to 
commend the venerable patriot. 

Henry haring displeased the carl of Northumberland, by refusing 
him permission to ransom some Scotch noblemen whom he hari 
taken prisoners, the earl revolted, and raised an army against his 
sovereign. His tioops were defeated at Shrewsbury, a, d. 1403, 
and HenryJPercy wa.s slain. In lhi.s engagement, the Prince of 
Wales displayed great valour. 

Having now subdued his enemies, Henry expected to reign in 
tranquillity, but. his constitution being impaired by fiuigue, anxiety. 
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ftQd doittAi^e AK3ri;h<2Qtb, 14l3»ift the 40^h yea coine subordinate to France, at he would probably have 

ofhisai^. . - residence at Pam. lie died in the 3 4th year of his age, a. u.lAfifl** 

Henry*! character was of a mixed kind. He possessed greu and was buried in Westminster Abbey. * 

courage, fortitude, and pen^mtioii ; dAd would 'Ijafrfe formed a dig After his acceision, Henry gave manifest proofs of a thorouah- 
nified and afoiabfe chaiactet; had not ht! ambition fraulKd:.^ifiri t(. refornuitibp of character, ilia ^saion for- roili^ry glory, tended 
commit mknV vices* Being aii usurper, tie was freaueii|fe bbU^ct more to the renown, tlian the advantm of bis kingdom; ' and the 
to shed the blood of his subjevt8i,to maintain himself on thione nrovinres in France, which he gained at the expense of so much 
but his usurpation cost posterity more dearly t)mn it did those wh< blood and treasure, proved but a transient and useless acquisition, 
lived in bis immediate reign* Hi^ was Of middle stature, and hi. ^ 

countenance was severe and sullen. 

Among the cotemporary sprereigi^ of Henry IV. were Tunnel 17. 

Emi^Torofihe Koat; BobtrU Emperor of the West and King of Eu 
hernia; FopeJGrtgory XtL ; ChavUi ri.;K{ng of iWice ; Cftar/Ss HI- 




Portugid; Jo/in //., King of Castile and Leon; Larfblof, King o 
Naples; Mary, (^uoen of Hungary; Jagetion^ King of Poland; Bust 
III., Cm m JBuseia; Margavet, Qoeen of Hetunark, itforWay, ari' 
Swedon ; IIL, K^Bg -,of Boothujd. [Upon ibe death of Hober 

is an inteitegnnm Andi 44^4.] 


HENUY VI. was only nine months old at the death of his 
father, llie Dukes of Bedford and Gioucafer were therefore ap- 
pointed regents ; the former in France, the lutlcr in England. 

Charht Vl, dying in October 1422, Henry was proclaimed King 
of France, according to the treaty. But the Dauphin, who pro- 
tested against that treaty, assumed the sovorei^ty as Charlet VlL 
For some time his efforts to recover his dominions were yeif un- 
successful, but at lengtli he was put in possession of his rights in 
the following extraordinary manner. 

iirMiJV V ^ servant at an inn, named Joan of Arc, professed to be com*, 

HENIIY V. missioned by heaven to drive the English from Frsmee. The af- 

HENRY V., on his accession, determined to lay a.side his pro- fairs of Chailes being almost desperate, he readily listened to any ' 
(ligate habits, to give up liis dissolute commnions, and to conduct thing, however improbable, that seemed to promise him success, 
himself as became a king, and the father of his people. Jofin was acGoidingly equipped in armour, and plac^ at the 

(Conscious of the advaiitagcs to be derived from the counsels of head of the French army ; her firat exploit was the reliving ol 
wise and experienced menf Henry retained his father’s most able Orleans, which was besieged by the English She then went on, 
ministers, to whom he added others of known integrity and skill. from conquest to conquest, until great part of France was sub- 
From the influence of superstition, and not from inherent cruelty, dued; when she unfortunately was taken prisoner, and burnt aa a 
he persecuted the reformers, who were denominated Xof/ardr, many sorceres.s. 

of whom were burnt in this reign. The death of /o<m, howevei*, did not retrieve the English affairs; 

Franco being in a distracted state, Henry thought it a good op- — they continued to lose ground, until Calais was hll that was left 
portimily to attempt the i-ecovery of the province.^ that had been o them of their vast possessions in France, 
taken from the English, and even to revive the former pretensions In 1327 Catherine^ the widow of Henry V. married Owen 7\<- 
lo the crown. Accordingly lie assembled an army at Southampton, dor, a private gentleman of Wales, and from that marriage sprung 
buf while he lay there, waiting its embarkation, a conspiracy was he royal house of that name, which sat on the English throne/ 
discovered to assassinate him, for which the Eait £/' Cambridge, In 1444, i/enry married Margaret oj" Anjou, a sifnriied princeu, 
Lord Scroop, luid Thowtts Cvmy, suffered as traitors. who took a conspicuous part in the subsequent civil contests. 

Henry landed at Havre, August 21, 1415, and beseiged and Encouraged by the feel)lcnc.ss of the hand tlut held the sceptre, 
took Ilarfleur. His troops being, however, much wasted by fatigue Ridaird Duke of' York, descended from an elder branch of the 
and sickness, he marched towards Calais, but found his wny inter- amily of Ed wait! HI , then the reigning king, claimed the crown, 
rupted by a FrcMich army, four times as numerous as his own. .nd proclaimed Henry a usurper. 

Notwithstanding this disparity, and the wasted strength of his men, In the wars that ensued, the distinguishing badge of the IiouM 
Henry fought, and gamed the celebrated battle of Agincouri, in f Lancaster was a red rose, that of York a white; from hence 
which, the number of French slain, and the prisoners, exceeded the .hese were called the Wars of the Two Uose.^. 
total of his army. This groat conflict took place, October, 13, 1415 These terrible contests filled England with slaughter, anarchy 

Henry returned to Faiglund to recmit his force?. In 1417, ml desolation; in one of them lh»' Dukooi I ork was slatn, but 
he again crossed the channel, and going on from victory to vitrtory, lis e’desi son I'ldward assi.ined t.'jo same pretension?, ai^, by the 
entered Pari^ as a conqueror, married Catharine, the^daughter of .ssisioncc of the Earl of Warv.'ick, defeated the liincastriana, near 
Cfiarles VJ., and was acknowledged heir of that monarch. ^ antun in Yo'kslnie, a. i?. I Hio. ^ 

Had Henry lived, it is possible, that Engl^tid might hmeb?- I/eufy, wit.’i fns and son, took refuge in Scotland, and 
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EDWARD IV 

EDWARD, after his accession lo the thi-one, was obliged^ by 
the persevering activity of Queen Margaret, to ftght several bat- 
tles with the Lancastrians, in which he was uniformly successful. 

His ovm imprudence, at length, drove him from the kingdom for 
a bme. lie had sent the Karl of Warwick to France, to ask for 
liim the hand oDhe Princess Bons of Savot^, but'in the mean time he 
iwarried Lady Elizabeth Gray, a young and beautiful widow. En- 
raged at this aflront, Warwich went over to the lancastrian parly j 
and, returning to England, fought with Edward near Nottingham, 
defe^ed him, and compelled hmi to take refuge in Holland. 

ll£^Bir was now released from the ToweV, and replaced on the 
llmme; but his prosperity was of short continuance j EnwARP 
reiievrcd his eflorts ; he engaged Warwick near Rarnet, defeated 
and slew him; he then atuicked the army of Margaret, near 
Thwkesbury, and gained a complete victoiy. The death of Henry 
and his son, who were assassinated by the Duke of Glocester, gavet 
him undisturbed possession of the crown. 

I Edward now gave a loose to the natural cruelty of bis dispo- 
•Stion, and the executioner put to death such of the adherents of 
Ae hapless Henri/ as the field of battle had spared. After these 
dreadful scenes were terminated, Edward gave nimself up to lioen- 
tkms gmdficalions, which brought him to his end, a. d. 1483, in 
die forty-second year of his age. In this reign the Art of Printing 
was first introduced into England. 

Coleniponiry Beverwigns with Edward IV. wore Mahomet 11., F.m- 
peror of the 'I’uiks ,* h edcrick 111., Emporor of the IVost ; Louis XI., 
King of France ; John J., King of Navano; Ferdinand 11., King of 
Arragon ; hahellii.f Queen of (’’nstile and T.eon ; .KJouno V., King of 
I’orlugul; Cnsiwcr, King of Poland ; Jumt'^ 1(1., King of JtrotUnd; 
John II., King of PcMiniark and Sweden; John Id., C'^ai of Hnssia; 
JFVrdtnflNd /., King of Naples; Ladislus VI., King of Rohemia ; Corou', 
King of Hungary. 

EDWARD V. 

EDWARD was only tsvolvc years old at his father’s death ; his 
uncle Richard, Duke of (iloucoter, therefore assumed the govem- 
xnOfit, as Protector of the^fteubn. Not satisfied with this station, 
his ambition aspired to the crown, to wliich he inada way by the 

* The Eastern Empiro was extinguisJied by tlie TuiIib, under Ma- 
homet II., who took Coustautixiople, and there estahbslHKl the seat of 
their power, a.d. 1455. 

f Isabella married Ferdinand II., Kingof Anrsgon $ by this marriage, 
Castile and Leon beenMa united, and have ever since reniained so, un- 
dot the geneni title ef the BpenWifonarchy . 


murder of JJtfwarrf, and his bwilte. Rkhard, DuM of York. 
The two prinoes were amothered in the Tower, bjr n«nans em 
ployed for that purpose^ when the y.>othftil raonarch had reiped 
only two moaftfif and twelve diqra* £h succeeded by Richard, 
Luke of GUmeester. 



RICHARD ni. 

IlICIfAUn, T>nle of Llouce'-tcr, usurped the throne in 1483, 
by the name of JlicWrd III. A., be oUla.i.ed tl.e by the 

mo«t unyHst ami cuel measures, li.:.^nani« has beeu ^ 

every vile and opprobriona ei'ithet; but, he was brave, and where 
his own interest were i.ot concerned, 3 «at and , 

liis barUfitv lo his innocent iitphews, and to sons of the 
queen whom 'he leheaded. 

Others who opi:»osod hw usurjiaUon, caused him to be held m 
detestation by all good men, at home ami abroad. 

He had not long been sealed on his ill-fp)ttcn throne, when the 
Duke of Buckingham, w'ho had been chiefly instrumental m his 
elevation, claimed his promised reward; but 
meeting with a harsh refusal, rebelled, and was shortly after de- 
feaied, taken prisoner, and beheaded. 

But a more foVrnidable opponent soon preranted himself 
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liBNRt VJI. 

(tee house of TUDOR.) 

[mmcdiately after the battle of Bosworth, the Earl of Richmond 
was proclaimed' king on the ileld, under .the title of HENRY VJI. 
and having a lew months aft^ married the Princess Elizabeth, his 
tiilo became indUputiibie. 

The commencement of his reign, however, was disturbed by 
pretenders to the crown. Ihe first was LamUrt the son of 

• baker, who pretended to be the Earl of Warwick, son of the 
Duke of Clarence, whotn Edward IV. had put to death. Simnel, 
however, was soou defeated, taken prisoner, and appointed a scul- 
lion in the king's kitchen. 

The next was inorh formidable. An opinion was prevalent, 
that Btchard, Duke of York, had not been murdered in the Tower, 
a.s bad been reported, but had escaped to Fiauders. One Perkin 
Warheck personated this young prince, was acknowledged in 
^France, Flanders, Ireland^ and Scotland, and mairied in the last- 
mentioned kingdom to a daughter of the Earl of Huntly, 

After causing Henry much trouble, Perkin fell into his hands, 
and was hanged, a. d. 1449. Rut many are even now of opinion 
tliat he was really live person he pretended to be. The unliappy 
Earl of Warwick, was sacrificed at the same time to Henry's ap- 
prehensions. 

Ilenrif having thus’ removed all rivals, turned his thoughts to 
his amassing of wealth, and the improvement of commerce. He 
lessened the jmwer and riches of tjie nobles, and increased the 
extetil of towns, and the importance of the middle classes; thus 
laying the foundation of that independence and commercial great- 
ness which we at present enjoy. 

In the midst <m prosperity, Henry was cutoff by a ^nsump- 
•• iron, A. D. 1509, in the fifly-second year of his agh, leaving a cha- 
racter of avanepy evtwttQQ^ and craeUy, behind him. In t&s reign 


HENRY VIII. 

HENRY was scarcely nineteen years of age, whea,j£|j^«igaii his 
reign under the most favourable auspices ; an undispr^^.*^^^’ ^ 
rich treasury, and a kingdom at peace. 

liut Heniy wanted that judgment, and those virtuous principles^ 
which would have led him to make a good niOof these na^ilfint^es 
and to promote the real happiness of his subjects. 

Soon after his accession he entered into a warwidi Et^e, 
but, after e^^iiding mttch of the treasures left him by hil titiher, 
in preparations for canying it on, and forming an aiming VAlh 
Ferdinand of Spain, he suddenly agreed to a peace. ; 

The Scots, ever ready to take advantage of 
England, invaded the kingdom With d0,0(X>iaen ; botll^y vvere met 
in Flodden Field, by the Eari of Surrey, with oidf where 

they were defeated, end their king, James V., slain. 

In 1514, TiioxAe WoLssir, for aamtsei 
V I £., had been Asst feoseDted to the deafteiy of Linc^ and lUd 
risen in favour both with him and his son, until he beoaiwa Prime 
minister, was promoted to the archbishepric of Ymk^ 'jdld by 
Leo X., made a cardi'nof. 

Although a man of leamisg, great vag^ity, and lii|^ in the 
church, he made himself useful to Henry in a politicad point of 
view, by replenishing his exhausted cofibn, no nnuter ny what 
means, and whether agreeable or otherwise, by laying aside the 
dignity of his clerical eWacter, and in joining all llie^ sprightly 
revelry of the court. T 

But Wolfty at length fell into disgrace, for opposing Henry b 
divorce from Catherine, his elder brother's f Arthurs) widow, whom 
he had married. He was arrested for high trewn, but died 
before he was brought to trial. 

About this time Martin LuiKer, a German monk, was making 
many converts from the Roman Catholic reli^on. Henry srspto 
a book against this reformer, for which he received from ilia iK>pe' 
the title of “ Definder qf ike Fmth'* Not long after, he id no o tt ced 
his allegiance to the pope and declared himself “ I %0 mtprma 
Head qf the Church.^* 

Inconstant and cruel, Henry married no less than u two 
of whom, Ca therine of Arragon, and Ann of Clevei^ 'U divonoed ; ' 
two, Ann Boleyn, and Catherioe^IlowaKd, he OHised to be bo* 
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headed; tiird in <‘nMl>»rUi, and Catherine Pa.r 

I^oti|rtri|uj^ hit own setUiio6titj^ in .rehgio.^ 

he reqoirea that his subjects should always coufoiTn to his view^. 


The Earl of Warwick, the most active an I pa\vcVli4l€«V**wjf oi 
.^n^ersetf^ueceeded him as ajm- 

>itious, am with o( 

which was on him’",' itfaiTicd '^Kis '^oii| 4^'ra*fm4^ 
Many* therefore, ^ere burnt at the sUike, because they could not Dudley^ to Lady JaM Qrry, who was of the blood ro^l. 
alter mir opinions whenever it should please the king. The princesses Mhry aiid Klisabeth having been aochited ille- 

“ ■ ’ - . . g4;niate, by the ob»«<|i^OTytpftrliaiwU>f Henry VIII.' Nordmm- 

beiland prevailed on the young kiug^ wi'ose health was. declining, 
to nominate Lady Jane tf^jr- as Ms'saeees^f. 

Soon alter this, the amiable ano pious Edward , expHredr^otwith- 
out suspicion of noisoa, io the .Bi;!Lteenth...y^oflui;Eige^ a. o. 
1553. He created many charitable ihstiUitioAs^ among the chief 
of which were St. 


Although we may dale the commencement of the lieformation 
Aom the innovations made by Henry Vlll., they were not in him 
the result of true piety, but of mere ivrasny and caprice. Ihus 
God mduces good from evil. The bible was iirbt translated into 
EMlSh in his reign. * 

III 1538, and the following year, Henry suppressed most of the 
monasteries in England and Wales, and seized their revenues, 
l^veral of the njost powerful and wealthy abbots were hanged for 
resistiiig this spoliation. • ^ 

At length this unprincipled tyrant, who acknowledged no law 
but his own wilt, and to whom humanity seemed a total stranger, 
was, after suffering great agonies, which tlirew him into paroxysms 
of rage, taken away by death, January 38, 1647, aged nearly 56. 

Homy was, in his early years, handsome, but he became corpu> 

' 'ent and bloated. He possessed a good understanding, which 
would have saved him fiwm many errors, had it been cultivated by 
a proper education. He was rash, prodigal, pedantic, and super- 
ftitious, and his quarrel with the court of Home was merely because 
be could not enclure a sufienor. 

Cotenipor&ry with TIeury Vlll. were Charles P., Emperor of Ger- 
many j Pope Adrian ‘VI,; Lauh X//., King of Fmnooj Charles V., 
(the £mp 4 iror) King of Spain; Jo/iu /if., King of Portugal; Selims 
Emperor of the Turks ; King of Poland; Fm/Znond, King 

of Hungary (iw whom the crowm of Hungary passed into the family of 
Austria, Emperors of (Jornumy, with which it has ever since remained); 
^nn, Queen of Wohemia, married Ferdinand, King of Hungary (after- 
wards Empeiorof Gennuny), in which family the crown hsis ever since 
remained); John IV., Caar of Russia; Christian II,, King of Hon- 
mork and Sweden ; these kingdoms were separated in 15^3 ; Oitstaim 
Vaust King of Sweden ; Mary, Queen of Scotland. 




MARY. 

No sooner was Uie death, of Edward aiiuounccd, than Nonhum- 
berland hastened to proclaim Lady Jiifte Grey (^ueeu of England ; 
but this aspiring nobleman was so disliked, that few espoused the 
cause of lady Jane, his daughter-indaw. 

Finding that the Princess Maiy, eldest daughter of Henry \TI1. 
w'as universally accorded as the rightfUl successor to the throne, 
Lady Jane, after the short reign of nine days, voluntarily relin- 
quished a title that had been imposed: vpon l^r. 

But MARY soon ^ve <ia etirqesVof that cruelty which she after- 
wards more amply diepla^, by causing Lady Jtatie, her husband 
Lord Dudley, and many .noblemen and g^ntleqiea to he beheaded 
for high treason. , 

Having been strictly educated by her mplhcr, Qdm ^Catherine, 
in the Homan Capiolic redigp^n, her next jam was to' reconcile 
herself to the Pope, and to jmnstate the pamt clergy. Her mar> 
riage with Philip IL the b^i^ed mon.arch M^paiu, increased her 
hosulity to the Rcformiytion, Th® Archbishop of Canterbury, 
thr^ bishops, and about. 300 .. other jN^ons, sufibred death fur 
thfir adherence to Protestantism in this retg*>* . * 

MAllY liaviug been deserted by her. husbano, ,and finding her- 


EDWARD VI. 

SDWARD VI. was only nine years of age when he succeeded 
to tlie throne, and had for his guardian and protector of the realm, 
his uncle Bdword Seymour, Earl of Hertford, and afterwards Duke 
of SomersiBL 



present day. 

A change so sudden, could not but excite the regrets and re* 
Tbentment of the old clergy, and the adherents to the Homan faith, 
and Somerset soon fell a victim to their machinations lie was 
accused of treason, and beheaded a. d. 1551. 


self hated by her subjects for her bigoliy, cruelty^ pride, and ava- 
rice, died, as is supposed, of a broken hearty Nov. 17, 1558, in 
the 43d year of her ago. She was su^eeded by her half-sister, 
Elisabeth. 

Cotem])or.uy with Mary wevo Charles V., Emperor of Oermany and 
King of Spain ; Henry II., King of France and Navarre ; Philip, King 
of Spain ; Solitnan II., Emperor of the Turks ; John HI., King ^ Por- 
tugal; XigUmuud II, , King of Poland; Mn IV., Ca^ of Uussia; 
Chrktiitn 111., King of Denmark; Gust was Vata, King of Sivodon : 
Mary, Queen of ScoUand 


Puhlisbcd by Jausa Gjusuit, sm, Begsait-atreot, and si, Mtmoster-row.' 
• FrlnM by Wninivo, BiMiM Boose. 
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ELIZABETH. 


KLTZADETII, daughter of Henry VIII. by Ann Boleyn^ suc- 
ferded to the tlirone at the age of twenty-five. As she was of the 
reformed religion, and had been pronounced by the Parliament, 
illegitimate, she found a dangerous rival in Mary, Queen of Scots, 
who claimed the crow*. 

By her wiise and prudent conduct, however, she soon so ingra- 
tiated herself with her subjects as to become firmly seated on the 
throne. Her most formidable enemy was Philip of Spain*, her 
hitc sister’s husband, who had made her an offer of marnage, but 
was rejected. 

Mary, Queen of Scott, having been dethroned by her nobles, 
fled into England for safety. But Elizabeth, who owed her a 
grudge for her pretensions to the crown, detained her a prisoner •, 
and after a confinement of nearly nineteen years, caused her to be 
beheaded, at Fotberingay Castle, Febru^ 8, 1587. 

Burning with resentment at his rejection, Philip prepared a most 
formidable armament for the snbjngation orEngland. It consisted 
of 130 ships, much Igiger chan had ever before been built, and 
many smaller vessels, living on board an army of 20,000 men. 
The Pope named it The Tnwncible Armada, To oppose this 
fo|ce, Elisabeth donld assemble but a small fleet of very inferior 
vessels ; bat they were srell manned, and commanded by very dis- 
tinguished oflioera. The vast bulk of the Spanish ships rendering 
them unwieldy, the English gained *compWte victory over them, 
and a storm having scattered and destroyed nmny of those that 
es^ed the victors, very feVr returned to Spain. 

The danger of invasion from Spain being thus happily passed, 
SlitaUik turned her attention to Ireland, vwch was in a state of 
rebellion and anarchy. With some diffloulty this refractory island was 
subdued, and compiled to submit tothoytflee of England. By the as- 
sistance of Elisabeth, the “ United Preainees'* of Holland withdrew 
from the dominion of Spain, and became an itidepenflent RepMic, 

, But the gloiy of Elisabeth was greatly tarnislied iiy her severity to 
Mary, ^een of Scott, and to the sectaries in religion.* Her 
fcodness for adulation, and predilection for the £ar!s»of Leicester 
and Efwa, 'have likewise been blamed. The rash conduct qf the 
lalter occasioned him to be beheaded; but Elizabeth took his death 


so much to heart, that it hastened her own, which took pim a .D. 
I6<. 3, in the seventieth year of her age. ■ ^ . 

The reign of Mligabeih is regarded a.s the beginning at fiaglisb 
greatness : and tlie people began to enjoy ihat freedom of spirit 
which has since rendered their country the first aui6ng tha stales of 
Europe. 

In this reign was born Uie celebrated dramatic, writm, Shah* 
peare, a.d. 1564. Sir Walter Baleigh, first brought tolmiBeo into 
England, from Virginia, in 1503. Coaches were introduced into* 
this country in 1589, and watches in t5d7« 

Among the cotempornry sovoreigns of Klisabetli were ^iAotpk 11.. 
Emp'ror of Germany; if fury IVi, Kiiifcof Franre end Navarre (in 
this reign the two kingdoms became united, and bare remained So to 
the present day); WiUimm 1., Stadtholdi^r of Holland ; /ames Vf.'.' 
King of.Seotlaad; Mulwmet 111., Empiror of the Turks; ditthony. 
King of Portug^al, after wliuaa di>nih, iii 159.>, this kingdom waa vnit^ 
to Spain durhw forty-five yenni ; PAilip It., King of Purtugal ; Sigis» 
mund. King of Swedmi and Polaud ; Chrirtiun IV., King of Hemimrli ^ 
ThaodoPB 1., Caar of Kussia* 


PERIOD XI. 



JAMES I. 

By the death of Elixabeth, JAMES VT. of Scotland mended 
he English throne, in consequence of his descent from Margaret, 
'aiighter of Henry VH. James be^n his reign by an attempt to 
nitc the kingdoms of England and Scotland into one; but was 
>revented from accomplishing his wishes by the jealou.sy of the 
jlisli. Tl.e Homan Catholics had expected from the king some 
;ondp.scensions in their favour; but oeing di.sappointed, they 
brrned the de.*«perate resolution of destroying both Rin g yd jgilSf. 
Ament, by blowing up iih gunpowder the place whergi^^k^, 
rcrc assembleJ. ITiis catastrophe was to have taken 
th of November, but the plot being discovered, thfi qWwWttOW 
ed, and were afterwards apprehended and executed j 
ment they ricldy deserve I. ^ 

It would, however, he unjust to charge tliis absuid Mid 
ipnspiracy on the generality of the Catholics; it was tad IMS, fipiK 
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LAyb." IS, 


too docidedljf Hnavited to the pt^ipoie it was intended to antwer^ 
to iiiiio W a ibv in&tueled gien. 

tfiii 


Tvigtoiter «nd pedllD prince ; hta rei^o 
3i Ghienj^mtin^ihed bv the encouragemdut and improvement in 
the arti|c\eiTio hberly, and the extension of commecee. The greatest 
ereaknMl ID James was his encouragement of fitvouritcs who were 
ODirdi^diy of his countenance. Of the most remarkable were 
JMsrf ChiTi whom James created Earl of Somerset, and O^or^r 
rtUUnf afterwards Duke of Buckingham, who rendered liiniH/f 
Odioiiatio the people, and was at length, in the succeeding reign, 
inaamliiDMri by Felton. 

Tp bis high notions of kingly prerogative, which gave great ais> 
|;iist to his subjects, his untiappy son, ChHrUt^ owed those mis. 
mketi principles wliich induced measures tliat brought him at 
jenmb to the scakbld. • 

James died, after a peaceful reign of 22 years, in 1625 ; thus 
happily escaping* the sorrows which a longer life woukl probably 
have heaped u{mn him, from the change which was taking pUce 
ill men's minds (gi the subject of monaichical government. 

Shortly after the death of a conspiracy had been eu- 

toivd into, for raising to the throne Lady Arabella Stuart ^ hrs 
cousin to James; in which conspiracy bir Walter Raleigk was 
accused of taking jiart ; and after a couliiiement of twelve years n 
the Tower, was beheaded. During his imprisoumecit, he wrote 
his iucotiiparabJe oflhe World** 

In this reign flourished the celebrated painter, Heubens^ and 
/mJgD Jones, the architect. Baronets were first created in England 
liy James I., in the year IGll. 

Amcoj^ die cotemporaries of .lames I. were Ferdinand II.. Kmper 
cifG^iairay*} Pitps Gre^orif W.\ D)ui< XIII., Kiug of I'ltiuce uiul 
HavaCNt'i PhUip IV., King of Spain and Portugal; Muurir*, Stadt- 
holilsrofKolliiiul ; Sigi^munH, Kingofroluiid ; Amunith iV.. Kmitororol 
IhsTlilrha: Jdiehaei, Csar of Hussia : Chnaiun 1 V King of Deuiuui'k : 

JULm Ki^ oS Sweden. 



CHARLES I. 


' Never did monarch come to the throne of England with greater 
mosteects of enjoying a huppy and glorious reign, tliari did 
. CHAJIEES 1. lie found hiiuscli posbeased with a peaceful and 
flooiishiltt kingdom, his riuht undisputed hy nval claimants, 
SUenH^dliMd by an alliance wiUi one of the nioit powerful mon- 
Bichf Mi ever reigned in I'cauce, wIlo^e staler he had married ; 
and to. add to all this, loved by his subjects, whom he had won 
by bis virtues and address. 

; But tliat very union, which now looked so fai ■ and promising 
! was, ill after times, the cause of his downful, and of the expub 
skm of liis fiunily from tlie throne, in consequence of Ins sons 
imbibiof Iroiu Uieir mother, a painality foi tlic Ri^aum Catholic 


Tlie high n^otipus vthich Charles entertain^ 

« stive, and' hfti ie^cious attaclumeni tb 
im with Ids Srotd^ subjects, od wbota he wi^e4?1Uif Tdpe the 
appointment of bishops, hence was occasioned a teimtion in that 
kingdom* 

In 1627, war was declared against France ; but as the expenses 
£iur exceed^ the revenue', of the etaie, €l<ir/cr ventured, to raise 


steps uken by'Cbartes to enforce tW paymedt, oCdasM 
tiie breuking out of a eteH wiair in I548ii 

?.Iariy Imttles were foiy^t with various success, though Moerally 
to tlie disiidvHiitage of the king. Ai length, ih ld45, ibepral battle 
of Xasefy (otiilly niined the^oyel cause, and 4he jking threw himself 
fur protect.oTi upon tl.e SMtIih tu^iyv; T^ uofortuoalft bmte,#el- 
dom any friends, CAor/m soon fbtmd this M keo tiue.- The 
Scuts, instead of p^tei(;tifig^ the ftdien ibid. h)ia into the 

hands of bis eneiiiieifbr£4>00,000. ' V 
llic unhappy monarch was removed from plape to pltcmhnd treated 
with great indignity. He was once Ibrtonate enough tb escape 
fi'oin coufiuemeni, and might have taken refuge In a foreign land, 
h.id not the foUy or the treachery of his jprretended fneude, betrayud 
bini into the hAi)d«» of the gdveitior of Carisbrook Castle, in the 
Jblc of vv ight, who was a republican.. 

He was now brought to trial, and condemned to be beheaded, 
which sentence was carried into effoct M Whitehall, ianuaiy 30, 
Ib'lH. Die when loo late, reyjented of their perfidy, and 

r.iLst‘d nn army in his favour, hut were defeated by CHOM WELL, 
ilic most successful commander of his age. 

llie misfortunes of CAarlt*^ ap[>ear to have arisen, chiefly from 
Ins cuiiiinuing to exercise that arbitrary jiower which bud been 
practised with impunity by his autesiois, but wlucb, the times 
would no longer bear. 

The prmcifial buttles foutfht between Charles and Uie parliament, 
were those of Kdf>elnd, Ntwburtf, Murston Aloor, and 
above-mentioned. When Charles was beheaded, be was in the 
i'orty-uiiitli year of his age. He reigued iweuty-four years, tuid 
was buried at Windsor. 



CHARLES, the son of the late uMarohf' Mtumed the title of 
King, but his hopes wm crushed at th^ hi^le o£ Woreepter, where 
the Simttish army, which had esppusdi his cause, was tuUf eW de- 
feated, Septembtt 3, 1631. The kfog* was fto# hotly puiauedf, and 


* A Commonw^lth is. that form of govenUBont in which the si 
power is lodged m the people j semetnopi esUod a RepuhUc, eX;- 
Dmeerasy. ^ 
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narrowlj efc^ed fallv ig nto tlie hands of bis enemim ; bitti afle; 
the inoit cactri^uiiftnr 9 IvtoUtras autd luffeFipgs^ he f 

reaclui^ wUi^nil’ '• i ' -t -' 

SboWy GomxnQf»> under the inniiMceof tl 

armyi aMiBhoa the lloilse Of Pests* end professed itself , te be th 
representaUee of the people, in whom the riglU of g(lNref;^men 
was tested. 

But this asiembir feiuhf itself too fieebte to withstand the Influ 
ence of CllOMWI>JX»islMli.we^ ftt the tiead of an vfn^ dm ote. 
to hiui- Hit tiniferet |^x>d Ibrianc, and especially his t^seent con 
quest of Tvflendt bad feftdered him too Ihrmiihihle tobetesisted. 

Finding the Pariumtent at timoe rsfto^ory,* he cmaM it to b< 
dissolyt^f fbincej.atidw^ itwnedtateW 

TECTOn of the Ucfdiii. soon 9^ I s ito f' di* idiwowh, hu 

thou|bt%^prtfd«nt fo defilWie ihr^hMfOE^'hoi^ 

njgiB[tte^,$M een^^tUo nefioa to be r< 
spectedby foieigD^. JMcJk omd Jf;>a 

inrdit end g .nam sIghdF Oyer thesr Aeeis. lie also 

subdeed SSeofiaiid, ond annexed theft ObtitiTvy So Engbiiid ftt h con 
qiiered previtic'e. ^^ttod was mm more powetnd thajs at thj< 
peiiod. 

Cro/WMw// coinpelWd the l)uU‘h to mabe pea(e upon his owi, 
terms \ and ev^ ttaifpn with Whom the- EegiHlt had any contiexio 
coitrted hu* iillbince. He sent a fleet to thie Wt9l fpdies, and tor 
Jamaica, which has ever since anpertaihed to England. 

I Silt a power melmai^d by the swordy must necessarily be pre- 
carious. Crt)m'wdi was so annoyed by frequent conspincies 
attempts at assa^ssi nation, pamphlets contamiug severe invectives 
against his jtrrsun and government, and family misfortunes, that lie 
fell ill and died Septembers, 1d5B, in the sixtieth year of his age. 

The character of CromwoH has been yariously delineated ; by 
some, he hn.s bci'-n described as a consummate hypocrite \ by others 
as a d' iurh.'d fanatic. All, however, allow him to have been a mai 
of great abilities both as a statesman, and a military commander. 

His .son II /en.s no succeeded to the Proteciornte^ but the reins 
of government soon fell from liis feeble grasp, and he quietly re- 
turned to ii prii’uie station. Aflera consideraole interval of anarch v, 
Chw.'irs 11 wius r«:>torcd to his kingdom. 

Milton, the poet, lived during the period of die Commonwealt/i, 
aiul wa.s employed by Cromwell as his I.atin secretary. 

Tho cotenipomrj' suveroignn in the time of Oliver Cromwell wore 
f.Mpol-1 1., Kmperor of Germany; Pspe Jnnoctmt X,; L«iini XIV. 
King of France; Philip IV., King of Spain; Alfonno IV., King of 
l\)rtugal; Maliointt IV., Emperor of the UNirka ; William tl., 8tndt- 
holder of Holland ; John II., King of Poland ; Alexis, Cmr of Iluasia ; 
Frederick III., King of Doumork ; Charles X,, King o£ 8wedeu. 



CHARLES II. 

COARLSS If. WM thr ,ld«t mm of CfaulM l'.' tnd wM torn 


:May jt9, M30. II« iMt . thtrw yMr, of on, whon. Hi :|0<K>ii 
.Iw wu ttfMfd A4w tMttlo. wd^piiMd ami*,, 1019^ 

.care \»ii» itiwtW'«ajNii|te'; 

•ment ; 

reign, nb tldsihty would hav» bM fiNmqon aAd h^pr. But 3 van. ' 
‘sity d^nad appciiww Kftyc taught hitt a vary oaeRtllassoa, • liii 
iKo: aid half bee«i obrnipted bf Ueamldiift MsoeaiiiabfoadraiMl 
the e.xiitiwamni!e which ht wmBiid «ft 'Imsm, aocm bcoai^u him 
into difffctilhtfi^ and cotopftM him ft9 bt guilty of MjUHMaiul. 
tyranny. 

. Wiis haalng been daefiitvd oggihst iha J>mteMs mmnt hriBiaae 
and obstinate iiatul octroiu towk ptaea, in totinr of whtohftbo'fciDg'ii 
broshef ^/hiMitook a mf tttfriva Bavt. in 1065 a lerrflhdo f^hguo 
carried oir t4», 600 of mr udflibitaMa of ls9kkm ; 
year a dteadfid Are oonaoMod 8bov«..|g,000 hotiaes^ Tbb htat oik 
lam tty proved, ultimaealy^ a taodm mm rebuBiian a 

better mau, and ilM has never tnNed it siAce. 

In this reign thaoemrated ^ Aci tjf Vsf^^rrsidtif^* wtmpmed^ 
by which aooo persoiift were subjected to imprisoomait (hr their 
religious opinions, JMMy of' wwm died hs cooCnetaeal. Vast 
numbers fled to AMTHflU' So avoid fienftcnlkMi.^ 

The latter part of CtiafWs reign was vemarksble fiilr tflid of piov 
tended phws against the government, and^tbt Protestant retigion 
Knrouragement was given to the most mftunoas ebanditera lo in. 
form against the and otbets, and many suAbred deatb it 

consequence. Of the higher claSSosy Rttuell and Aigemom 
Sydney, perished on the scaffold. Emx was immured in prison, 
and Shafteshury was compelled to flee into Holland. 

To supply his extrava^nces, Chartn married the Intata of 
Portugal for the s.'tke of her poitfon of 500L0001. ; sold Dunkirk 
to the French for five millions of limes, and accepted a pensto'i 
>om the French king. From this time, he neglected lo assemble 
i.s P:u‘l lament, and governed with an al»olute sway. 

In 1682 Charles was suddenly seized with an illness, which waa 
denominated apoplexy, but there is reason to believe was the com*^ 
sequence of poison. After Tanguishihg a short time, he expired oa 
he 6th of February, in 1685, having previously professed himself 
of the Roman Catholic persuasion. 

Charles was of gay and spriKhUr ma^Oftnii flud gti^ly addicted 
.0 pleasure and cxtrav^gM^} witich him to acts of 

meanness and oppression ol^lwh^ ^ i|, pSWaole he wto h^pntily 
ishained. lie founded AtO/ljw® id 166i‘. The- use of 

:ea was flrst adopted in Jhwrs’s 

Park was planted and mai^a Aorotml^ 1666. fiu6ea$ 
Corpm Act, to secuio all pecspnii residiii^ in ptuat against 

alse imprisonment, will pos^i&ifK Y66^* ' _ V '’ ’ 

In 1670 was formed thgiMi^ Council, called the 

'2ahal, from the first let«e» i#« ntBiOiofto 
irlington, 

Tccteil the statue at CliariflEglpH||^'^,;5 ■ • . 

In this reign, Blood, a 6h>lo tjie .'-ptolm and 

ithcr regalia from the 
ifl* with his booty ; ThelLi»gtfrt|hitoo^ 

.tid instead of punishmmti OMfa^ i^^^^^ 

Cotamporary wifh'^cJiiriei''^: PmWCreid^, Of-Russin; 

'.oii/j XIV., KingofFriaee; ite.’to. ' 

, JAMES JI. 

JAMK.S, !&uke of York, ascended die thwoift on Ilte';d^ 
lis brother Charles, at the intturc.age of fifty-t\yo, and would pro- 
•ably have reigned prosperously, had not bis W^tcd att^iDieut 
3 the Homan Catholic religion induced him to attempt its .xe- 
itoration. 

Almost his first act wag to punish Coates, J^ngetfield, and 
•ther inflirmers, who had proenred the condemnation of me popish 
)rie.stB and Jesuit.s in the last reign. 

Knowing the aversion of the nation to popery, and tl»t attempt 
ad ^en made to set aside the succession oi James, on account^-' 
is religion, the Duke of Monmouth^ natural son oft Charles Iw^» ' 


• This Act wss passed against the ^oneonftsmkts^ 
mown by the name of ihe Test Act ; iinporting that e vejy .... 

•mploy of the goremmeftt should take die oaths of attsgiaaea M^iW 
freaiaey. 


GUIPE TO KNOWLEDGE. 
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iiu«ed on anuy, and laid claim to dm ctoum. lie wais however, 
dcfealedt taken pfisoner, and aoun aJer beheaded. 

The d^ign i»f the king to restosa popery now becoming evident ; 
seven bishops remonstrated with his n^esty on the subject, for 
which freedom they were sent to the Tower. They were after- 
wards tried at Westraiuster Hall for a libel, and acquitted. 

These and other arbitrary measures James, so greatly dis> 
gusted the nation, that some of its lading men invitod over 
William, Prince trf Orange, who had married the Princess Mary, 
James's eldest daughter, to interpose, and put a stop to them. 

WILLIAM aocoi'dingly appeared off with a fteet and 

army, and was received with enthusiasm by the people. 
idler his arrival, James Jed the kln^om, and, the throne being 
declared vacant, WILLIAM and his consort MARY were pro- 
claimed joint soverei^is, PebniuyiSth, 1689. 

This great event is generally cktkd TM Glorious Revolution 
5 ^ 1688 . 

James II. not being formed to govern, lie prudently laid down 
his sceptre, wlu n lie could no longer hold it. llis rival William, 
therefore, had no honour in depriving Janies of vrhat he had no 
spirit to vindicate. All the glory that attached to irtV/iam was, 
the spirit with which he maintained his throne, and the libcial 
blessings of liberty he conftrmed on his subjects. 


WILLIAM in. AND MARY II. 

On the accession of WILLIAM, the papists were removed froTn 
offic^es of trust and emolument, and most of tlic penal statutes 
against Roneonformists were repealed. Preebyterianism was de- 
clared to be tne national religion of Scotland, and episcopacy 
abolished. 

The prevailing religion in Ireland being the Rotjimi Catholic, 
James had many paitisans in that kingdom ; he, tliel^rc, having 
been assisted by the French king with men and money, came over 
to Ireland: but being defeated aftlie Ixittle of the Boyne, he once 
more fled into France. 

In 1 692, a formidable French fleet appeared oflf the coast, for 
the purpose of invading Eiwland in favour of James, but it was met, 
and deteated by Admiml Mustell, with the loss to the French of 
tffontyvone shins. 

.Thlf^Nttise ot James having now become desperate, the King of 
PmnMtunied his arms against the continental powers *, William, 
in mseqncnce, immediately ^ut himself at the head of the French 
op^nents, and ftrmly withstood the French monarcti's ambitious 
attempts. Although M seldom gained a victory, he rendered those 
:4'ffhis adv«rs^v«T dearly bought. 

1694 died William't consort, Queen Maru ; who was greatly 
J*^iiinented for her amiable qualHlei. And on uie 5th of ISeptember 
IL expired at St Germans. As France was then 


at war with England, the son of James was proclaimed ot Pkuris 
King of England. 

In 1702, the king, whose health had some time been declining 
had tlie misfortune to fall from his horse, and break his collar-bone ; 
this brought on a fever, of which he died, March 8, in the fifty- 
second year of his age. 

William appears with all the characteristics of a Dutchman— 
cool, phlegmatic, and taciturn. He was a bravo and skilful, but 
not a veiy fortunate general, and his interference with the wars on 
the continent, entailed an expense on the nation which laid the 
I'oundation of the national debt. 

Jn this reign the Bank of England was estaMi^lied ; and the 
Land-tax dates its origin from the same period, in 1695, the Czar 
of Muscovy came into England and worked as a ship-carpenter, 
but incognito. 

Among the eolMnpor^ lOVfreignt with William were Fttfr I., of 
Kussie; Fmleriek I., King.ofPruSBia ; C4anhi.XllM King of Sweden ; 
Auf^uMtus L, King of Poland ; Fhitip V.; King of Spain ; John V., King 
ofPottiigid; LouhXlV* Kiag of From; CharUs VL, Emperor of 
Germany Achmet III., Emperor of the Turks. 



ANNE. 


On the dMtai of wilUun witbout inttiv bo woo ouecooM bjr' 







mu\ OfJIbE KK0WLBD6B. M 

1119 wife’s siBtiWj. AKKi5.jfc.Ske wa* married to GearffCp Prince of TJiif iU sik^W. di^ Ml, kpwcm, ki 

Deiiraark» .bj^;me title bfkm^^was.not corifeiTed cm 172^, bui ,tk« ^ 

Atov^ liritiiediately on aociessioa^ war was deflated against Into execoiioaV l^veafk^ 

France* tfjdd a series oif briUlant .victories, achieved by the Duke but not prOMuted ; BMhop{Aj|l)i|i^^ the :rokIili»| 

^ Mqf&Sriiv^hf redoeed the proud Lovii XIV. to most dis*> and one CArieteMir Stiver, bbnvjScjEM of erttti^Oy mega Ibr the 
tress^ ccetdition, and conwll^ him to sue tor peace. / Prefsjsdie^^i Wa* haiigc^ ' ^ , V. . . y ; 

So great was the imUMngr^dtude towards the. DVke of Marl- In ]l73i7, the Spaniards Oib« 

boiou^^ that a spletiwi^ pah^ was built for him'attbe public raltar; and soon after a nt^lihcliEin ftnr-pt^Ce In 

expense* ai|d nam^ Pbiiie^ from tlie glorionh victory of June, the same year* 'fi^^ing set puif 'to visit, 

BomAftfir, gmiied nhdet' his Command; arid a large estate annexed dominionSi but died in tjwMBIMighth 

toil, ' \ yearofhlrage,andw^l5Pratlh*^^ 

At sesi the £ngli|^,jrin(^:1j^enuall^S^ arid the French Affim:toe.cotempsi%n|^ (kimt, 

navylieaafeduced ts^risi^of compam^e imbem In 1704 of llusuai 

Oi^raiUtr' Yras tak^. ' arid has remained in our pwession ever France} FMtip V.^ Kifitf.o^Spm; nmg of P^ijsr 

since.' ' Amadeu$, King of Sardinia: ^vgedui, Knig' or 

In iroi tte JftWfaMSriiW by 

which both hjngdcrips btrisaaie on'e, under & title of the ** JPiiig^ Emperor of the Turks* - “V ;;.f ; 

riom of 6?/^^ to tlie great advan of both countries* 

especially the totmr.. 

At tliis time there t<^re two competitors for the crown of Spain : 

CkarkSf son of the Emperor of Germany, and Philips grandson of 
Louis XIV, — Anne supported the former, and* by the assistance 
of her forces, he was, for a time* maintained on the throne ; but 
PAi/rp finally prevailed. 

Tovrards the close of the ^ueen^s reign* the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough lost his infidCrice at court* and disputes ran so high between 
the parties of the- .Whigs and Tories* that the anxiety they caused 
in the mind of her majesty is supposed to have hastened her death, 
which took pl.ace August 1* 1714, in the fiftieth year of her age. 

Queen Anne was considered rather amitible than great ; and, 
like all her family, she was better calculated for the private duties 
of life than for a throne. In this reign literature flourished, and 
produced some of the greatest characters on record. St. Pouts 
Cathedral^ as it now appears* was finished by Sir Christopher 
fFren, in the year 1710. 

PERIOD XII. 


GEORGE II. 

GEORGE II. ascended the throne at the mature age of forty- 
five. The war with the Spaniards wuA- p6w renewed* in conse- 
quence of their unjust and crdel treatment of the ^gUsb logwood 
cutters* in the Bay of Campeaeby, 

The naval enterprises against Spain, were eminently successful ; 
many ships laden with treasures, from America* falling into the 
hands of the English* and enriching the capton. . One of the most 
fortunate commanders in this respect was Commo^re Anson. 

The King of Prussia having attacked the hereditary dominions 
of the Archduchess Aforia TheretOf France sided with that mon- 
arch* and the English monarch took the part of the injured prin- 
cess. A battle was fought in 1743* at Flanders* 

where Gwge commands in person* and gained a coaiplgie vi^ 
tory. 

To create a diversion in fiivour of the Prussian monarch* and of 
the French operations on the continent, Xotits fumishcdl tho Prs- 
tender with some money and ships for the invasion of Ebgland. 
In 1745* Charles Edward^ his son* landed in Scotland* and erected 
his standard on behalf of his lather. 

Being joined by numerous bodies of Highlanders, he at first 
gained some advantages* and. advanced as tor as Cor lisle, and Mon- 
ex- Chester^ and from thence to Derby, and had he taken advantage 
lied. Stuarisj^ boi v^ quicMy by ihe peaceable of the general constematioo* and matched immediately to Zrftiutott, 

icceirion.^ GEOBGE^' JSmor ^Of .AnNiswtfr* gr^ the consequence might have been very serious, 

iToiifsrl*-,- ' . Great dissensions* however* having broken out in hift;,e(^lin^ he 

thoeq^ls meie hopes wefe. >dain;pe4> Ih^ were not extin* determined to retreat* but was met at Culloden, lUBOelnstmstii by 
gui^hMM. A afose iii^Scotlend* In^tovour of toe son of an army under the Duke of Cumberland, and totally -detoaled after 

James II.*' usually styled toe PaaTiNoxa; but the reoels were e bloody contest* April 16* 1746. 

detoated at Ptoston* in Lancashire* and many of the icedem. young escaped from the field of betUe* end*efier 

perilled eo toe Icafibld. ^ > wandering aMut under various disguises* and in immineiit deager. 







OVlDy, TO KnoWLfiDOfi. 




fotiAx montlNTf ajt leiietli gat laftijr t» Waaca^ but many of his ad« 
heicnts sufcad for h^h ireaton, 
la t74Bf paata was mate with tha Franch by the treaty of Aue- 
In IT50, died Frederick Prince of Wales, who had 
long lived on ill terms with his father. In 1754, public indignation 
nfus roused ^ the Encroachments made by the French on our set- 
tlements in North America; and soon after, war was proclaimed 
against that nation . 

In this war, the great superiority of the Britislt over the French 
navy was strikingly apparent. In one year above 300 of the 
riches%French merchant-ships were captured, and in two years, 
90fi00 French seamen were {vtsoners of war in England. 

In 1759f Qufbee, the capital of Catutda, was taken by Gfneral 
Wolfe^ who lost his life on that occasion. In the East Indies 
the English arinl were triumphant under Colonel Clive, and the 
foundation was laid of that immense enipiie which now belongs to 
the English East India Com(>any. 

On the continent, many victories were gained, of which the 
most splendid w^ that of Minden, in which 9000 English aie said 
to have defeated 00,000 French. 

Whilst the' affairs of the French were unfortunate by land, their 
fleets were equally unsuccessfbl by sea. On the 18th of August, 
1759, Admiral Bitcawen defeated the Toulon squadron, and took 
and burnt five ships of tlie line ; and on November 20th, Admiral 
Hawket eriumphed over the Brest ^uadron, taking one ship of 
eighty guns, sinking two of seventy-four and seventy, and burning 
two of eighty and seventy-four. 

Discoviraged by these repeated loffseaboth by sea and land, and 
embarrassed in their finances, the French showed an inclination for 
peace; but, before anyefiectual step was taken, the king died at 
Kensiiigton, October 25, 1760, agra seventy-six., 

Gsoaox II. was of a hasty, passionate disposition, fond of mil 
tary pomp, and remarkable wr unusual bravery. He was exces 
si vely methodical and eiuctin all has proceedings, and extreme) 
econoinirai in his private concerns. But his government was, i 
genemU regulated ^ the law. lie has been accused of too gtea 
a paridfimty^ for his UermaiiL dominiona. 



, /f , GEORGE III. 

OEQBGE III., the eldest son of Frederick, late Prince of 
Wales, sueceeded his grandfather, October 26, 1760. TW pe- 
riod of his accession was mosf propitious, as the nud 

been so successful over the fleets and armies of Fronte and Spain ^ 
that those nations were glad to accept of peace on terms very ad- 
vantageous to Brilam* 

this sunshine of pmperiCy was soon ovcrclo\>dcd by the 
dbeontents of the North Ameriean Cohnies. An attempt to 
tvipW taxes on them aronsed a spirit of resistance, ifhich ended 
fn Mth iebellio]i. Hostilities oommeneed with the battle of -jLex 


ington, April 19, 1775, and 'eontintiad vrltb^kms tuocaia unfit 
1T89, when peitee was made, and Awmea deelsM ah iiwilpeii. 
dent state. . . 

America was assisted m her revolt by the fleets and armies or 
France md Spain ; the former, however, sufiered sevetely, as in 
PerAfcf cimturfd several French ahips in the 
est Indies; and in 1780, ^ George Bodney took 25 Spanish 
ships. » . r 

This yw dreadful riots took place in brndoa, imder pretence 
of opncMing emes^ons to the Roman Catholics. ' NttmOroui 
churls both of prists and dissenters w^ destroyed. .Newgate, 
the Fleet and the Ring's Bench prisons were set on fire, and many 
lives were lost, ere the disorders cou’d be repressed. 

In 1789, great discontents broke out in France, which in 
cre.ised to such a degree, as to occasion a terrible revolution, in 
which rivers of blood were spilt, and all tlie ancient iastltutiom 
of government were overturned. Tlie King, XVI., the 
Queen, the Princess Elizabeth, and innumerable persons of rant 
and wealth were beheaded, and tlte most horrid massacres we-c* 
•erpetrated without regard to legal forms. 

Most of the sovereigns of Europe endeavoured to stem thi-* 
revolutionary torrent, but their armies were defeated, and their 
thrones endangered by the enthusiastic ardour of the French. At 
sea they were not so fortunate. In 1797, Earl St. Vincvnl ob- 
tained a complete victory over the Spanuh JUet, and JJmirnl 
Duncon over the Dutch, at that time in alliance with France. 

In 1798, Lord Kelson achieved a splendid victory over ihe 
French in Aboukir Ray, in Egypt; and, in J 801, brought :)wny 
iie Danish fleet from Copenhagen, after a bloody engagement, in 
bis year Great Britain and Ireland we« united into one kingdom. 

In 1803, Niipotcim Bonaparfe,’AhcT having governed I-'ianiN# a* 
rir.**! Consul, was crowned Emperor of the French, and, soon afte* 
King of Italy. Ii 1808, he made his brother Joseph King ct 
Spain, 

In 1805, Nehon defeated the combined fleets of France and 
fcipaiij at 'iWalgar, but lost his life in the engagement. 
other minor victories took placa at sea, so that the French navy was 
nearly annihilated. 

The ki«‘/s infirmitie.? having rendered him unfit to govern, tlie 
Prince nf Wales was, in 1811, appointed Regent. 

Ibe wonderful successes of the Fiwch Emperor Napoleon had 
extended his direct or indirect sway over almost the whole conti- 
nent of Europe. He had formed an alliance with Austria, by 
marrying the emperor’s daughter, and seemed firmly seated on 
the throne of Fran^ when an unsuccessful enterprise hurled liim 
from that high eminence. 

"nie Emperor of Russia having displeased him, Napoleon in- 
vaded his dominions with an immense army^. He penetrated .is 
far as Moscow, intending there to winter. But Moscoic was de- 
stroyed fire, so that the Freikch army w4s compelled to retreat 
towards Poland. 

UuringtbisTetreat the wintw eet in with terrible severity, so that 
the Frenefc had to 8tra|^ at die same timt with cold, famine, and 
the Russian armies. Taese complicated evfis destroyed upwnr.ls 
of 400,000 mem, and Napokon baving soon after lost the bnttk* of 
Leipsic, abdicate^ and was een^fto the sxtM Mkiid ofFlha. 

In Spain,, the raiKsh canae wiMt dai^ Toeing ground. Victory 
after victory was fomei W Idfe V'elTk»fftoir, tif which the irio>t 
celebrated were those of S^memett esai Vittoria, 

After a residence of one year ' is - ERm, Napolecft returned to 
France, and remounted tlid throne. The Auied Powers imme « 
diately hastened to drive him ^nce, and <at foe celebrated battle 
f Waterloo^ his army was defeated by the Duke of Wellington, 
and he himself soon after banished to the island of St, JJvtenu, 
where he died in 1821. 

In 1816, Lord Exmoutk bombarded Algiers, and compelled 
he Dey not only to liberate the Christian captives, but to ab- 
stain fiom piratical attacks on the Ships of all Christian na- 
lions for the futere. 

Gebige III. died on the 29th of January, 1820, in the eighty- 
ocond year of his age, and the sixtieth of his .reign, the longest on 
-ecord in the Britisn annals. No hicid interval cheered or dis- 
racted his latter days. He lived a long, happy, and good life, and 
vas amon^ the best men of his lime. He ro.se early, and was very 
end of farming, 'attached to hunting, and devotea to his fiunily. * 
le was weli-rneaning and very pious, but a little tinctured with 
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bil^try and obtcimc^. vln^Mf dmea naif turn vm giv^ to adu* j 
Cfltfcm'i literaMs WoH ipowat bfoana motra diflTiMads cfaemLiUr< 
■Miy be Mid to have ondergoiie a newlnitb, and in this as well «> 
idler ftadies, waa iiow, ibr die first time, . considered as thi 

neat end and object. , 

Hisreign was wtaniipted.bjr his malady first in 17|^, and again 
in IfilO. In hts late years, blindness was addeoTto his other 
derivations, and he was deaf; yet, in his darkness and solitude, hi 
talked to himself of wt events, with melancholy accuracy. He 
often conversed with his attendants, but never seemed to forge 
that he »nts a king. He rose early, dined at one, and retired v 
**f^eight O'dock* He was interred in St. George’s Chapel 
w ^Mhor.' 

eotemporsry sovereigns of George III. were Ptfpg Piu 
V *?r‘‘** H., Emperor of Gennany ; Louis XVI., King of France 
uierieo IV., xiug of. Spain j Mary. Queen of Portugal ; Charts 
etSardinia : Ferdinand IV.* Kma of Naples : Frederick 


,®P**^^Ilusain ; Stanulane duguitus, King of Pola 
turtfiMfi VII., King of Dei^ark j Bemadottet King of Sweden. 



GEORGE IV. 

The commencement of the reign of George IV. was clouded by 
the unpleasant measures consequent on the return of lus consort 
to England, after an absence of several years v' Chsti'ges against her 
of the most serious nature wem laid before the House of Lords, 
and her Majesty appeared in person to answer those cliargcs. 
After a long and patient investigation, the bill of impeachment was 
withdrawn, and thus her Majesty was virtually acquitted. Hut 
she was not allowed to share the hottburs of the corouation, mid in 
a short time after she died, August 24 , 182 1 . 

A few days after his coronatioti, Gporge IV. embarked foi 
Ireland, where he was received with the most enthusiastic marks 
^)f attachment ; and in August 1822 s his Majesty mid. a similar 
visit to Scotland, and experienced a similarly aHectionate wcl 
come. 

Ttie close of die year 1825, and the beginning of tJiat of 182(i, 
are peculiarly distinguished for numerous and important fuhitvs, 
which caused great distress and "difiiculties iu the mon^y nuii'kiH. 
diat seventy-three bankhig-liouses stopped paytnent in a fov. 
months, and so terrible was the shock which public crcil.t re- 
ceived in consequence, that all confidence was lust, and die 
ruin spread into a thousand unexpected channels. 

^ong the memorable events of this reign, we must not ('.rvt't to 
notice die war against the Rnrmesr, which was prosccutetl uith 

* * In 1785. this kii^. wiis dethroned, and lus doiniiTirMifl uivnU'd i r - ' 

ta'eeu Russia, Pruwit, and Austria. • 


great vigour, ami aitemlied wilh iinfoitfuit resulU, 
the ndvaiiuigeof the Hr.tish nation. ■ . 

And alto the smigviiuaiy cbntMt between the fleet of the 
bined powers of England; Knssia, and France, led by Sir E,'€^ 
drfufrton^ and the Tuikish fleet, in (he harbour of Navattno* m 
which ongagement the Turkish force was nearly asiuihilated. This 
great naval battle was fought oo the 20th of Uctabor^ 1827. 

On the 13th of Apri', 1829, was passed, the bill ibe th|a emanci- 
pation of the Itomun CatJto/ics from civil disabilities, -oil account 
of their religion. A great and enlightened measure, stiOHgly in- 
dicative of the decay of b^otry and superstition. 

After a reign distinguished more for the encouragement given to 
the arts and sciences, more particularly to architecture, than for 
military glory, died George IV., on the S4lli day of June, 1999^ 
aged sixty-niue. . . • 



Tlie historian who has to record the events and circumstances 
of his own time and nation, stands iii a situation of responsibility, 
F«ur more awful than he who writes from the authority or preceding 
chroniclers ; some excuse luay be made fi>r one who falls mto error 
by a reliance on ibc veracity df^tftose 4hal have gorie before him, 
but no picas in extenuation can IM found, lair the writer, who wil- 
fiilly or iguoraUtly pcrkcrta ihe fiicM that ooine under his owu 
ob'?ervation. 

It is the duty of those who write ftw pqitority, to divest 
scives, if possible, of all prejudices^* but, uikire partroularly (tliau 
on any other occasion) ,whcri tha' political Sfiatrs of nations COiMf 
under discussion : periiapus, tliiS is the greatest diffidulty the histo* 
ri.'in has to encounter, but it is also' the most important object; and 
hough a dXf recital of events maynot aflbrd 84^at antortainme^ 
yet ail adherence to candour, with but few oommiMtl Mixed tip in 
he narrative, will assuredly prove most instmofive. 

llie character of a monarch is so blended with the MhMflteriat 
rniisnctions of his reign, that be may often be blaMed Toriinors 
lot 1)18 o'vn, and praised for wisdom by whiUh he was never dis* 
tnguished ; from Lhi.s caiuse, we find our history s6 distorted, as to 
Ilf lives of varioxis princes. Tarty feeling overflowed all bounds, 
jid while the Monks weie the only historians, no sovereign that 
'ver oppo!>ed their rajmcitv for wealth and power, was allowed 

' '* 

[n:j^h|lPBi^M^hts siiU prevaihnjr enmity arc apparent >>> 
■ohimns^W our daily prints, now the guiding vehicles of jjgWW ^ 
•pillion, iuid b * liu.tto day is to Uiem a Deity ^ because of pd attEM *'* 
oilier.’ ciue, to-inoi.ovv inuv Iw a Deunmy on account 
[fMiitiou, <' 1 * becr.Mse lie sliatl dare to think for himself. 

U 1 1, LIAM I\'., (.Iir prc-uit gracious sovereign, we may VMI- 
■sri- lo III.!.' ito coirtAtfed the ottice of a King with 

.M ...i w ii :«-.i isiarivs- .i judicious ser.sc of what belongs tothif'' 


rivS- .1 judicious ser.sc of what 1 
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dignity ^ifa prince; w'lO, p\:i'*ing himself at the head of no party, is 
resolvxMl to reco^^mz^f no distinction of names, but to be, not nomi- 
nally only, but virtually the patriot, and Sovereign of ALL IlIS 
PEOPLE. We do nut expect an universal assent to this declara- 
tion, for even the t^mrse of His provitlence who ru/ts over kings 
and kinffdoms, does not please the inveterately discontented. 

Hia Majesty is the third son oftJronor III., by the late (^ueen 
CiiaRi.OTrE, a princess of the House of Mecklinburgli Strelitz, a 
small principality in the north-west part of (jermany 

Wi lliain was born llie 21st of August, 1765, and after a suitable 
education, was, at about fourteen years of age, entered as a mid- 
shipman in the naval service of his country, in which he continued 
seventeen or eighteen yeara, going through the usual routinii of 
maritime duty, agcl on several occasions manifesting great personal 
intrepidity. In he was constituted Ijord High Admiral oj 

EngUindy which office he shortly after relinquished ; and on the 
demise of his hrotficr, (iEoncE IV., in 1030, succeeded to the throne. 

On his Majesty's accession the accustomed fonnaliiies were ob- 
served of proclaiming his titles at the appointed place> ; tiie late 
King's ministers were empowered to continue in office ; and all 
iimgistnite.H and public functionaries were enjoined to remain in 
the discharge of their scteral duties. The court liad for some 
time previous to this hc*en void of its most splendid attractions, 
partly from the declining hcaltli of the late king^ but more parti- 
cularly from the want of that chief ornament — a Quem Consort. 
Tins defect was now happily repaired, by the inlrodnction of his 
Majesty's spouse, the accomplished ADEIAIDE, to whom lie 



With respect to commercial allairs,. tli« currency of the raaliti, 
the chaiters of the Bank and East India Company, are matters of 
serious consideration ; monopolies of any description are, perliaps, 
always injurious, unless in such cases, where the enterpnze may 
be too great for individual means to accomplish. Upon the whole, 
the present servants of the crown do not seem essentially to di^r 
from their predecessors in foreign or domestic policy, unless we 
may consider them more parsimonious in the national fiiiancee 
than was ever before attempted. An exhausted treaBUiy, howeyer^ 
may be dangerous to the stability of a government, should exi^e*^^* ' 
arise which require prompt and vigorous exertions, . and r 
decrease in the revenue .shows, that a hasty abolition ofpe^»wy ; 
resources is not always wise policy. 

So far as our affiiirs are connected with foreign c^nntnea, we 
may glance at their res|5ective conditions. France ^ 

a very feverish state ; the ebbing tide of her tren^ndously 
whelming revolution has not gone down without eddies in tM 
current, ooCiCNioned by Uourbon obstacles to the stream of pjopular 
feeling. Charles X., her now discarded monarch, has sought pi^ 
lection ill this sanctuary of libin-ty ; the land round which that 
guardian goddess has cast her a:ci% and chosen it as her sate 
ul>ode ; the hospitable region where the oppressed and 
have refuge, and where misguided exiles may, undisturbed by Uia 
vio!cm^e‘of levenge, have time to reflect auid retract their errorsoO- 

UussiA, that growing giant, is still seeking to augment 
minions, and the question of Bet.oic indei»jw4Z'^5:cV, and the 
jiurtitioii of territory, in yet iinselthid. 

Ill Poktuoa!.^ the struggle for her crot/mbetiv^ two brolK^'^' 
awaits either the simultaneous decision of the people, or the success" 
of the sword, in shedding the blood of thouAan4*]» who are arrayed 
on the one side and the other, to decide this umAtural contention. 

What effect these commotions and negotiations may have upon 
England in their results, is uncertain ; but that her honor may 
remain untarnished, and her welfare defended, wo trust her people 
h.we courage and resolution enough to ensure. 

CONVERSATION ON THE PRECEDING CHAPTEItS, 

BEOINMIMO WITH TIIE 

HOUSE OF NORMANDY. 

Q. How many kings of England were there of the House of Nor- 
maiidv 1 

A. Three ; namely, Williiim 1., sumamed the Conqueror ; William LI., 
and Henry L 

Q. When did William tlie Conqueror commence, and when close 
his reign I And by whom succeeded I 

A. William commenced bis reign a.d. 1066, and died 1087, and was 
eucceeded by his son William, 

Q, When and how long did William reign ? 

A. William II. commenced his reign A.n. 1087, and died a.d. 1100. 
He was succeeded by Henry /. 

Q. When, and how long did Henry reign, and by whom was he suc- 
ceeded ? 

A. Henry reigned from a.d. 1100 to a.d. 103 >, and was succeeded 
by his nephew Stephen, Earl of iilois. 


lad been some time previously married, and who was now raised 
to the dignity of QUEEN, a dignity that is not diminished by her 
Majesty in its performance. 

No period of British History was ever more fruitful of im- 
portant events than the present : great changes have been recently 
effected in the political slate of the nation, and others are still in 
contemplation, both with respect to the economy uf government, 
the jurisprudence of the country, and the administration of the 
cUeUbw), A bill for an extensive reform in the representation of 
thepdople in the Commons House of Parliament has passed into a 
hiw,aua also separate billsof the same import for Scot land?ix\^I reland. 

'The^ subject of tithes, as a means tor supporting the clergy of 
the established church, has long- been a consideration, on whlwh 
different opinions arc entertained; and the affairs of^^!|k|p!£ that 
continual source of perplexity, occupy a large portioif 'onk^^p^ve 
attention; very daring and bold attempts having been made m that 
pari of his majesty's dominions to alienate the people, to disunite the 
I overnmeiit, and to setup a local legislature. How these great 
changes miiy o])erate, remains yet to be proved, but it is to he 
hoped, that the good sense of the people, since KNowLsnor. is on 
the increase, will enable them to use discreetly that power of which 
the redemption of their rights has given them tne pos&esmon. 


HOUSE OF BLOI3. 

Q. When did Stephen ascend ^.he throne I How long did he reign T 
and by what title or claim had he to the crown of England 1 

A. Stephen commenced his reign a.d. 1135, and died a.d. 1154k 
when he was succeeded by his cousin, Henry 11. .Stoplioii olaiiiietl 
his right to the crown from having married AJela, the seventh child of 
William the Conqueror ; the rightful heir, however, vros Henry II, 

Q. How many kings were there of the House of Rloie T 

A. One — namely, Stephen. 

HOUSE OF PLANTAGENET. 

Q. How many kings of England were there of the House of Plan- 
tageiiet 1 

A. Eight — namely, Henry IT., Richard I, John, Henry III, Ed- 
warrl ]., Edward if., Edward 111., and Richard 11.; tiie latter of 
whom was deposed by hia cousin Ilenrif, Duke of Lancaster. 

Q, How long did the House of riHiitagenet reign ; and by what 
house succeeded I 

A. The House of Plantagenet reigned from a.d, 11.54 to 139P,wli60 
t was succeedcfl by the House of Lancaster, as above mentione<l ^ 
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BRITISH MANUFACTURES.—NO. II. 

WEAVING, 



{The Loom!) 


Tims is one of the staple manufkcturcs of G eat Britain, and i 
is highly interesting to trace the history of an art which has 
tended so materially towards our commercial prosperity. 

Weaving is of great antiquity, even in this country, aa a manu- 
factory of woollen clotlis was established by the Romans at Win- 
chester, 80 on«after their invasion, of Britain. About six centiuies 
later we find a curious allusion to the process of weaving, as prac- 
tised by a bishop, who, in a treatise on female purity/’ illustrates 
its beauty, and shows how necessaiy it is £br other virtues to ac- 
company chastity. It is not,” says the worthy ecclesiastic, " a 
web of one uniform colour and texture, without any variety of 
figures tliat pleaseth the eye and appeareth beautiful, but one that 
is woven by shuttles, filled with threads of purple and many other 
colours, flying from side to side, and forming a variety of figures 
and images in different compartments.” Now this paragraph very 
accurately describes some of the most beautiful processes of 
figure weaving. 

About the close of the eleventh century the arts connected with 
t]|C manufacture of cloth had made a considerable degree of im- 
provement, and the weavers in all the large towns were formed into 
guilds or corporations. The arts of spinning and weaving silk in 
a complete form were flest brought over from France in the middle 
of the fifteentli century, and a company of females were established 
in London, called silk women,” who exclusively managed the 
business. But tlie great improvement in this branch of manu- 
fiictureis may be traced to the religious persecutions in Fiance in 
1680, when more than flfly thousand workmen of various descrip- 
tions t^k lefuge in this country. In the latter part of the last 
century the invaluable invention of Sir Richard Arkwright intro- 
duced the vmy e^ttensive manu&cture of cotton, and added a lu- 

■* T«I, ft 



{The Wefpitiff Maehint.'^ • 

craiive and elegant bianbh of teaffle to tlie commerce of Britain. 
The light and fancifbl department of the coimn manufaettne has 
liecome in some measure the staple manufacture of Scotland^ 
whiUt the more substantial and durable cotton flibrics have |iven 
to England a manufacture inforior in importance and extent only 
to the woollen trade. 

Having thus given a brief outline of the history of tliis Jbranch of 
manufacture, we must now examine the process by which thin and 
delicate threads me woven and converted into cloth.' , 

Weaving is peifsnued by tlm aid of eailbd a loom, 

though this Biflhrs very miich in its structiim.- ik loom, of tb* 
common form U shown on to left side of the accompanying en- 
graving. Tbe^anonynsHis aaAor of a treatise on Uie manuf cu re 
of silk, when speaking of thig form of tlie loom, says, that simple 
as they are, tb^ oan yet^ UC’ favourably contrasted with the rude 
contrivances still pursued jop India, where the wretched weaver 
performs bis labours in thib open air, choosing bis stadbn under 
trees, whose shade may protect him from to scorching rays of the 
sun. Here extending the threads which' compose the warp of his 
intended cloth lengthwise, between two bamboo rollers, which are 
fastened to the turf by woodenq^ins, he digs a hole iu the earth 
large enough to contain his legs when in a sitting posture ; tlien, 
suspending to a branch of a tree the cords which arc intended to 

ise the reciprocal raising and depressing of the alternate threads 
of his warp, lie fixes underneath and coimceted with the cords two 
loops, into which inserting the great toe of either foot, lie is ready 
to commence liis operations. The shuttle wherewith he causes to 
cross threads or mo^ta interlace the warp, is in form like a netting- 
needle, and being somewhat longer than the breadth of to war)p, 
is made to perform to oflSoeof a button, by striking tfie tl^ds of 
ihe woof close up to each other. 

With this rude apparatus, the patient Indian succeeds in weaving 
fabrics, which for delicacy of texture, cannot be surpassed, and ' 
hardly be ritalled by to European weaver, even when his laboto^ 
are aided by the most elaborate machineiy. But it is only ia 
mates where the absolute natural wants of men are few,- aud 
under systems of government where the oppressions of to dottib^ 
nant caste, deprive tiie unhappy bulk of to people of all imeaDw 
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- for attaining more than suffices for ilie barest supply of those wants, 
that suc-h labours eanlie so performed. 

Tlift ast eif weaving vaties bat btiLe, whatever may be >4be ma- 
terial which b the subject of the mainifucture. Die principal dif* 
erence discernible in the construction of looms- intended few tho 
weaving of the silken or of w(>oUen fidwacs, coiisists in the gnater 
fitraOgth and stability required for the latter machine, in conse- 
quence of the less delicate nature of the subetance employed. 

The siin]de loom ordinarily used in wiaviug plain silks, is re- 
presented at the liead of the article, and may be thus described : 
A is the beam or yard-roll, on which tlie tliieads which form die 
warp are wound, and as the warping or w'inding the silk on die 
roller a a vciy imijortant part of the process, it will be nccesslry 
to turn to the^ther portion of# the weaver's shop, in which the ap- 
paratus is cxhjbited in njieration. It consists of a tressel to sujiport 
the bobbins which are arranged in rows, and each filanient is car- 
ried through a perforated piece of wood, from whence the threads 
are conducted to the large cyUndrical reel. A child seated on the 
stool gives motion to the handle, and as ijie roller revoWes it car- 
ries witU it a string •wKich winds on the upper pivot. One emlof 
this siring is attached U' the perforated piece of wood wliicli is thus 
gradually laiseil, and willi it die whole hun<lli* of threads which 
thus assumes a sjiiral form. Having thus procu el a sufticiont 
quantity of single threads to form the wiu]>, it is llien p'.is;>ed 
through a sort of coinh, and altucheil to i)ic loom. B, is thecloth- 
beaiu or breast^roU, to wliich the ends of die warp arc also uttaclied, 
and on wliich the woven silk is wound when llniahed ; C is a 
weight attiiched to the iVaiiie of the loom, and Mispendod over tin 
yarn-roll to produce, by the fiieiionof its coul, the ri-quisito ten 
sion of the threads of llio vvarp ; J) B aie tje.idles, on whieii tlu 
weaver presses his feet alternauly; and as the tnud!:' 1) is at- 
tached to the heddle or lianies.s d d, wlulsl the <itli'. r tieaillr K is 
attached to the heddle cc, it will bi: ovidfMit dial die depressioi 
of each treadle will correspond. iiijly uitluenee die po^lUoll of it- 
heddle. The two heddle.s, d d and c c, are each»fbriuiid of twe 
horizontal sticks, oonucctod through the wliolc extent by iiumerom 
small cords of an 0 (]ual length ; and the two lieddles aie i-o united 
by a rope and pulley, as .^liown in the cngraviiig, that tlie dx-pie^sion 
of die one must cause die rising of the oilier. These heihilt--, 
which arc commonly called the harness of the looiu,aie fmiiishcd 
With lod^is at the points where they will he inlerstcle'd hy tlu 
Wiirp, each individual thread of which is pusiod, in legiiliu suc- 
cession, through the cords of one or oilier of the heildlcs, -^.o iha 
each aUernate thread of the warp is passed through the loops ol 
die one heddle, while the intermediaie threads are passed ihror.gh 
the cords of that one, and through the loops of the otlier heddles 
It is now evident that the depi» oioii ol tin; heddle d d by means 
of the treadle 1), will cause the depre.^sion of all the tlircads of tin- 
warp which pass tliroiigh its loops, and at the same time will ntisi- 
the heddle e together with ail the intermediate threads of the 
warpwliieh passthrough it^ ioop.^, l*Mving between the two division'^ 
of threads a space of about two inclie% for the passage of the shuttle 
A modern unprovcinent substitutes for the loops small metallic 
eyes, through which the warp threads arc passed, and by this 
means the wearing of the I in cads is in some measure avoide‘d. 

T G (> 11, is called the batten, which b suspeiuled by 
ilSitiar T, fiom the upper framing of tlu loom in such a manner 
dial it will swing to and fro »-> on a cci ic of motiou. A sliclf is 
/bnned by making the bottom bar II broailer than the side rails 
GO, so that it projects alioul an inch and a half beyond them on 
the side furtlicst from die breast-roll. Tlie ends of the shelf are pro- 
4Nong«d by boai'ds which form troughs or boxes in eadi of which i."! 


placed apiece of wood or thick leather, called a picker, and these arc 
made to trmae oa email guide-wires Hxed be^een dhe eide-jrdils 
GG, and the ends of the Uougitt. %ieipiolm«ive united by dlack 
string fastened to each, and^ meeting at a common handle. L is 
the reed wliich is composed sometimes of small portions of sjdit 
seeds or canes^ but most frequently of flattened wires. Diese arc 
fixed like the teeth of a comb in a frame which rests upon the 
shutde-race II, and the threads of the warp are passed through 
the iutersticial spaces of the reed. Diese are covered by a top- 
piece, having a longitudinal groove along its lower side, and which 
is called the lay-cap. MM, are cylindrical -bars of wood made 
smooth, which are placed horizontally between the alternate 
threads of the warp to prevent their becoming by any means en- 
tangled. N, is the weaver’s seat, and being huitg by rounded ends, 
rasting in corresponding brackets fixed to die framing, the position 
of this scat accommodates itself to the convenience of the weaver 
in the different movements of his labour. It must be lifted up 
when the weav'cr either takes or quits his seat at the loom, and 
can be readily replaced. 

Having thus given our readers an account of plain weaving, wc 
must brierty notice the fluicifiil and ornamental part of the busi- 
ness. Figures, or patterns, are produced in the loom by employ- 
ing threads of diderent colours either in the warp or weft. By the 
propter use of these some colours may be dbncealed, or kept back, 
whiUt others are thrown into the front of the fabric. These are 
made to change place-s at the will of the weaver, or, as in ihe.ca^e 
of the Jiiccard loom, by the .agency of machinery. In other cases, 
the same end is accomplished by employing two or (hroo shutth’s, 
with different-colourad thn;ad.s, eithe»of which may be introduced 
at pleasure. 

^Vhcre open patterns are employed some slight modificution of 
the machinery is found noce.ssary, but while wc now wTile, an 
.iccomit has appeared in the foreign scientific journals, and copied 
into Mr. Babbage’s work, on the economy of inanufaclures, of an 
ingenious engineer on the continent having actually produced a 
s])ccies of cloth maiuifaclured by the aid of a caterpillar weaver." 
Tlie following is the mode of pioceeding adopted : Having made 
a paste of the leaves of the plant, on which the species of cater- 
pillar he employs feeds, he spreads it tliinly over a stone, or otlier 
Hat substance of the required si/.e lie then, with a camel-hair 
pencil dipped in oil, draws the pattern he wishes the insects to 
leave open. Diis stone is then placed in an inclined position, 
and a considenible number of the caterpillars are placed at tlic 
bottom. A peculiar species is chosen, which spins a strong web, 
and the animals commence at the bottom, eating and spinning their 
way up to the lop, carefully avoiding every part touched by tlie 
oil, but devouring every other part of the paste. The extreme light- 
ness of these veils, combined with some strength, is truly surpris- 
ing. One of tliem, measuring twenty-six and a half inches by 
;je\rMitGen inches, weig..ed only 1.51 grain, a degree of lightness 
wii.eh will [^appear more strongly by contrast with other fabrics. 
(^110 square yanl of the substance of winch tliese veils are maae, 
weiglm four grains and one>tliird, whilst one square yard of silk 
gauze weighs one hundred and thirty-seven grains, and one square 
yaM of the finest patent net weiglis two hundred and sixty-two 
grains and a half. 

Some men value themselves upon their birth; in my opiiuo& 
nothing but virtue confers nobility.— JEptif lev ^ Phaiaru, 

Curiosity about trifles is a mark of a litth mind. 
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sJStokT or Asrmmmr. 

( Con$inuei3t from page 38. J 

In the time of Alexander the 'Greats flourished the celebrated 
Ariiiath and CtdRsthenen, both eminent astronomers ; the latter 
of whom,* bj command of the king, made a dif|in'ot«nd accurate 
description of (he countries under the dominion of that monarch 
by direct measurement, and observations of the correspondence ol 
terrestrial objects, with the positions of the stars ; thereby, ren- 
dering Geography y by means of its alliance with Astronomy, a 
I'cal science. 

Nor was the cultivation 'of Asthokomy confined to the Greeks. 
We learn from Curjer, that the Duurns diligently instructed their 
youth tn what concerned the motion of the stars, and the extent oi 
(he Earth and Heavens. Pytheas, an astronomer of Marstcilhs, 
iii-ged by the wish of making discoveries in the science, sailed 
iiortliwards, b. c. 380, until he reached an ii»land, supposed to h 
Jetla d, where, he affirmed, that in summer, the bun rose again 
almost immediately after it had set. This, which is now known 
to be fact, was ridiculed as fabulous by the philosophers of those 
days ; and Pytheas, who appears to have possessed great leiirning 
and talents, was treated as a visionary ; he discovorwl that the 
plionurnena of the tides are connected with the motiona of the moon, 
and ll at the iW«r Star is not precisely at the Pule. 

For want of a just idea of the Solar Systemy many phenomena 
of the planetary \vorld.s were inexplicable to the ancients. Of 
these, their direct and retrograde motions, and their becomiitg at 
tiiiiob apparently stationary, was no trifling difficulty. ApolloHiun, 
of Perga, endeavoured to explain this phenomenon by cycles and 
epicycksy or circles witliiii circles; but tins contrivance afforded 
by no means a sutisliictory solution. 

In Alexandria, that celeijrated city of Kgypty founded by Airx- 
AN'nrR, a school for the cidtivation of the sciences was esUddished 
by Piolcmy Philudclphm ; astronomy was assiduoiisfy attended 
to by the ^tiulents, umil its destruction by the Arabs, a. d. 042, 
after it had subsisted upwai'ds of 900 years. 

Vigorous endeavours were, from time to lime, made to introduce 
the rational system of PytkagorgUy but vulgar prejudice slilf pre- 
vailed. Aristarchus of Samos,"^ who flourished about tlirec cmiu- 
rios before Christy was one of these enlightened philosopheis. 
II. C.* ‘2Slj he observed the solstice, and proposed a method for de- 
termining tlie distances of the sun and moon. Eratosthenes K)f 
(’yrenOjt wlio nourished a little later, was royal librarian to Pto- 
IcMny Evergetes, and constructed armillary 8})hcrcs,J which were 
aflenvarde so successfully enriiloyrd by Hipparchus^ and otliers. 
Archimedes of Syracuse, so celebrated for his geometrical and me- 
chanical skill, was likewise an eminent astronomer. 

Hut none amongst all the ancient sages is to be compared with 
Hipparchus of Nice,|( in Bithynia, for astronomical discoveries and 
just views of that wonderful science, who wrote about HO years, b c. 
Although he entertained the erroneous idea that the Sun and plunets 
inoveil round the Earth ijp their centre, he discovered that the time 
from the autumnal to the vernal ecpiinox was seven days longer, 
than fixjm the vernal to the autumnal. He formevi tables for tin* 
equation of time, on the dilTerence between real and apparent 
time, the latter being indicated by a sun-diul. He explained the j 
different motions of the moon, ainl accomplished the difficult and 

* A smtill island iu the Mtditrrrniienn Sea. 

t the capital of Cyrenaira, and one of the cities colled P«m- 

tapofit, in Africa. 

4: An anni'llafy sphere is composed of tevorsl braes circles, which 
, represent those of the horisou, meridian, ecliptic, &c., drawn cn the 
globe. 

J BHhynhy in Asia Minor, now Asiatic Turkey. * 
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laborious task of making a^catalogue Jof ^ihe^stars, 
distances, and showing the means whereby their precise 
the hemisphere of Aietandria might be known . He calculated 
wise all the eclipses Uiat were to happen for QOO yean. As he 
makes no mention of comets, it is supposed, either that he never 
.<iaw one, or tliat he considered them merely aa meteors. Hippar- 
chus is .said likewise to have discovered the parallax of the hea- 
venly bodies, or the difference of their situation as viewed from the 
centre of the pAirth, and any point on its surface: this discovery 
Ijjjts been of great importance to astronomy. 

At Rour, this science was not neglected. Pysidonhts of Am- 
pani<K in Syria, though he usually resided at RUddes, taught As- 
tronomy occasionally in that metropolis; he was cotemporary with 
Cicero and Pompey, the former of whom speaks very highly of a 
celestial sphere constructed by him. About the^ame time Clco- 
medes wrote a treatise on tlie sphere, the motions, periods, dis- 
tances, and magnitudes of the planets,^ and on Eclipses; and 
a:lthough he gathered all his knowledge from the writings of pre- 
ceding Astronomers and from actual ol>.servation, his work is va- 
luable, as preserving those writings and handing them down to us, 
which would otherwise have been lost. His opinions ros|)CCting 
rejhtttion ; the relative distances of the Sun, moon, and stars, and 
their magnitudes, approximate to file truth. 

The Uomans I'cgan eariy to understand the nature of Eclipses, 
and the method of calculating them, and thus they prevented the 
•>upcrstitiou.s terrors which sometimes paralyzed the strength of 
armies where they happened ; thus Sulpitius Gallus foretold the 
Eclipse which look place the night before the battle, in which, 
Persrusy King of Macedon was defeated hy Pauhts Kmilius; it k; 
probable tliat this event contributed to the victory ; for the Romans 
being foixiwarned w'erc not ahumed ; whilst, it is probable, the 
[ihenomcnon dam;>ed the courage of the enemy. 

Nor did men of theldghest rank, and whose ambition might liavc 
been sup])oscd sufficient to occ\ii>y all their attention, rojglcct thi.s 
sc ience, Julius Casar studied it and reformed the. Calendar of 
Numa. Ciciro is said to have been a skilful Astronomer, and 
ratro was the first that made use of Eclipses to regulate Chiiv 
nology. 

In t!ic rr igii of AugnsivSy C'czms AfflmVii/s wrote a poem, entitled 
Ast/ai omiiotiy wliich contains much that is valuable, but it is de- 
li I'CiI by tin* reveries of Judicial Mirology ; and Menclaus, a.d. 60, 
as.sisted the* science gi'catly by his discovery of tlic principal theories 
n spherical Trigonometiy. 

In general, liowcver, the Romans paid little attention to As- 
tronomy, and the science fell almost into desuetude, until the 
.'.tudy of it was revived by Ptolemy, a native of Piolcmaisy ill 
Egypt, and a profe.'fsor in tlie school of Alexandria, about a. i>. 140 . 
He collected, and reduced into a regular treatise, the substance of the 
w'ritings on this subject then extant, and enlargediiie work by ob*- 
servatioiis of his own ; tills volume was calledby the Aiiars, Alma-- 
gesty and by the Grtf.ks, Mcgala Syntaxis, or tlm Oteat Syntaxia r 
t supports the eiToneous opinion winch still prevailed, that the 
Earth is the centre of the Universe, and endeayaurs to account 
or the phenomena of the heavenly hodiiis by means so complw 
caXed that they can wall difficulty be understood, and so remote 
from the beautiful simplicity of nature, that it is astonishing ilt 
could have had any advocates among | the wise and learnedy’it 
was, however, universally received, and so greatly admired^ (Imi^ 
though by no means new, it was denominated the Ptolemaie 
System. 

As W'e have already mentioned, the Alexandrian school wu 
broken up, and its library destroyed, when the city was taken by 
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the Arai^Si a. d. 642. The books were so numerous, that, thougl 
they were distributed among the 4000 public baths in the city, as 
fuel to heat iltem, it was six'inonths before they were all consumed 
The Almagettj of Ptolemy, escaped the general wreck, and was 
translated into Aro/tc,. a. d. 827, and into Latin about 1350; the 
. loanuscnpt is said to be still extant, in the library of AH Smth 
College, Oxford. Ptolemy wrote likewise a Geography, in which 
the situations of places are, for the first time, pointed out by their 
latitudes and longitudes. 

A few years after the destruction of the Alexandrian library 
those very Arabs, who had committed such devastation amongst 
those valuable (tores of learning, began to study such treatises on 
the sciences as had escai>ed the sad catastrophe ; they paid paiti- 
cular attention to those that treated on Astranomj/, and even some 
of the Caliph* became not only patrons of, but proficients ,in 
this interesting ktudy. IIaroun al ll ascii id, who reigned in the 
latter end of the eighth, and the beginning of the ninth ccntuiy, 
and makes so conspicuoas a figure in many of the eastern tales, 
was a munificent patron of scu'iitific men, and is said to have sent 
as a present to Ciiaiii.fmaonf, a c/cpsyd/ra, or water-clock, which 
pointed out the hours, t>y curious mechanical contrivances, which 
were Uien considered as an astonishing instance of ingenuity; but 
were probably, in reality, inforio*- to the common cuckoo-clock of 
the present day. Almansor, the son of Harotta, trod in his 
father s slops, and even went beyond him in his /cal for the promo- 
tion of useful knowledge?, lly his order the obliquity of the ecliptic 
was ascertained, but autliors difU'r as to the result, and a degree of 
the meridian was measure 1 on the plains of Singiay near tin* lltt! 
Sea. Tlius, the Arabs merit praise, not only for ha>ing prosci ved 
riie scattered relies of ancient learning, but for attempt!!. yr to add 
to the stores of science by observations and discorerics of tlieir own 
Many of the works of the Arabian astronomers have been translated 


ORIGIN OF ERRORS. 

L— DRAGONS. 

" —There are taid to be certain winged snaket about .dEthiopM." ' 

^ AaifTOTf.x. 

All the old books on natural history contain marvellous accounts 
of what they call “ Dn acons;” and which they represent as abound- 
ing in all waste and outlandish places. Th^ have never been seen, 
however, by any modem traveller ! The following description from. 
Aristotle will introduce them to the acquaintance of our readers: 

Ctesias says, there is a certain savage animal in India, the 
name of which is Martichora, that has a triple row of ixxm in 
each jaw. Ife adds, that thj^ animal is equal in magnitude to 
A MON ; that it is similarly hairy with, and has feet resemblino 
tmo.se of, a lion-, but that its fece and ears are like diose of a man, 
and that Its tyes are azuhe, and its colour resembling that of 
eiNNABAR. It has albouTAtL ARMED WITH A STING, and resembling 
the tail of the land scorpion. It is likewise furnished with certain 
NATIVE DARTS, WHICH IT HURLS FORTH, aiid it utters R sound 
resembling that of a pipe and a tnimpet. But it runs with no 

LESS SWinNESS THAN IHE STAG; AND 19 SAVAGE, AND FEEDS ON 
HUMAN riTSH.’* 

Notwithstanding the authority of the great master of Alexander, 
we venture to affirm, that this description is as purely imagi- 
lary as xhe fact (1) which he also states, that, if a serpent’s eyes be 
lug out they will shortly be reproduced ; and, that the amputated 
ails of liznrds are also similarly obliging. Succeeding writers fol- 
owed ivarfhily in this train of wonders, and beasts of all shapes and 
iisposition.s speedily decorated their pages. M'e have selected two 
for (he public amusement. ITie first represents liis majesty, tin* 
iing of the Kthiopian Dmgons, and the second, a Sea Serpent, 
ireaklasting *on a ship’s crew ; both of which have been diawn 
Voin Gesner’s famous work on Natural History. 

I. 


into Latin^ and are still extant. 

Th* Persians, the Indians, and the Chinese, attended early to 
the Blwdy of thii science ; the first-mentioned pe^le fix the length 
of the solar year at three hundred and stxty*fi^ days s'\g hor.r«; 
and to render this computation convenient, they dropped tin* six 
hours, and instead thereof, intercalated a month of thirty days once 
in one hundred and twenty years, which answered the same pur- 
pose as the extra day in our bisseTtilr, or leap-yenr; this being at 
length found too much, Omar Chevham, an astronomer of that 
nation, improved the calendar by adding a day every fourth year, 
for seven periods of four years each, and then a day on the fifth 
year for the eighth period, and so on continually, which comes 
near the tnith. . . 

b; Even the barbarous Tartar pfinces "patronized Astronomy. 
IfouLAGON Kran, who concmered i’srffVi, about ISC4, built an 
obwrvatory in the city of Maragha, and established a kind of 
coll^ of astronomers, over whom he placed Nassir EdJin, as 
president. To this man the world is indebted for several astro- 
nomical w’orks. Ulucu Beg, grandson of Tames lane, wa.s a 
*fnumficcnt patron of the science, and established astronomical 
.Rcadeiny, at Samarcand, of which he himself became one of the 
members; n is said, tliat in tliis academy was a quadrant of one 
nunored and eighty fed radius, but so unwieldy an instrument 
must have been rather for show than use, V/ugh Beg published 
some which are still extant, the chief of which was, a cata- 
logue of the stors, and some astronomical tables, the most perfect 
knom in the East. Since this period Astronomy has de- 
CkNWd in P^sta, and gi>%n place to astrological fancies, so that 

modern Persians scarcely knov how to make a rude calcula 
•lion of an eclipse. 

: (To be coniinued.) 


fl- * sovereign of tlie Saracens, in whom was raateij 

miwoiity in all mattnra relating both to religion and auruority 



The imogioRtive focuUy, thus eet at liberty, having exhaiuted 
itself in devising odd shapes for its grotesque fiiinily, pvneeeded to 
invest them with human feelings ; and hence have originated a 
great number of love stories, in which the dragoni are represented 
carrying -off high-born dames, building sylvan palaces for their 
abode, and peribrming deeds of chivalric daring for their defence 
or amurement. It is honourable, however, lo the present intelU- 
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gcnce of the time*, to say* that every school-hoy knows these dra- 
gon histories to be ** cunningly devised fiiblee which will, there- 
fore, save the trouble of confutation, and leave us only the task of 
developing the cause which brotigbt them into existence. 

We consider that dragons are chimeras of the brain, thrown off 
ftom a heated fancy when under the influence of ::a a. To make 
this evident, it will be necessary to define, in what fear consists, 
and then briefly to review its effects. Locke says, “ Fear is an un- 
easiness of the mind, upon the tliought of future evil likely to be&ll 
us^'' and ** Cogan on the Passioks/’ states fear to be a painful 
sensation, produced by the immediate apprehension of some im- 
pending evil and Search, in his Light of Nature,*^ adds, that 
" when the nen-es are weak, and extremely sensible, they fall pre- 
sently into tremours, that throw the mind olT the liinges, and cast a 
confusion over her.’* From these definitions we le'mi, therefore, 
that Fear predisposes the mind to false impressions ; aixl hence we 
find Shakspeare’s Richard the Third, in the agonies of remorse, 
exclaiming, 

O coward conscience! how tijoii nfllict me! 

‘ The lights burn lii.i'f. Is it not dead ;uididt^lit ? 

Cold./cffr/ii/ drops, stniii! on my iremliling lle.sl,. 

AVhat l do 1 fear mysMdt’t 'I'liere's none by. 

Tn Richard’s case, fear over-mastering tlie Irnlli of his percep- 
tions, caused the light apparently to “ burn blur'* Again, in 
^ Smart’s Odes,” we find the s.'ime principle recognised : 

And thrico he f Chanticleer) cnll'd aloud the tardy sun, 

And thrice lie hailed the daw n's iimhiguoiiH light ; 

Rack to tlieir graves the feur-lu'gntUn pfmntonut run. 

Now, it is our notion, that a drajxon is nothing more than one of 
these fear-begotten phantoms ; and we concoive tliut they might 
have originated thus : Suppose a man in those remote asres, when 
ignorance was the commonest misfwtMiie, to be passing through 
the ambiguous light” of a tropical forest; the dreannesfs of the 
place would excite his fears, and give a preternatural acuteness to 
his senses r suddenly, an immense serpent rises, in honid abruptness, 
hissing from the bushes; the man starts — fear overcomes him — he 
is paralyzed for a monutot, and his fiiscinated eye^, brimful of 
death, fix themselves immoveably upon the slimy reptile, as he 
writhes in tortuous horror, previous to a fiital spring. Hi us en- 
tranced, he stands fbr a moment, till, summoning his fleeting 
energies, he dashes with spasmodic violeiaie flum the scene — 

Full fast ha flies, and dares nat look behind him, 

Till, out of breutb, ha ort^rtakas his follows, 

W'ho gather round, and wonder at tho talo 
Of horrid opporition, tall and ghostly — 

Hie swift motions of the serpent half seen in the daskness, could 
not, surely, be accomplished without wings and feet ? and wings 
and feet he accordingly gives him; saucer eyes, smoking jaws, 
roaring voice, and stinging tail, are finishing touches, which he adds 
in after narratives: for he continueil, through life, to tell the tale to 
every new acquaintance, with the small addition, perhaps, of a 
desperate combat, fouglit by himself with tlie great, roaring, smok- 
ing, stinging, winged dragon. That Uiis is not an exaggerated pic- 
ture, we refer tlie reodhr to our extract from Aristotle, in which the 
" triple rows of teeth,’* lion’s feet," "blue eyes,” " red skin,” 

" stinging tail,” " native darts,'* " swiftness,” “ savagencss/* and 
appetite for “human flesh,” arc all the lurid flashes of a mind in- 
sane through fear. It was, without doubt, as we have already inti- 
mated, that, from some such turbid sources, the ancient naturalists 
derived their descriptions ; for we find that they always begin with, 

" It is said,” " Ctesias says^” "We have heard,” flee. ; but never, 
WE HAVE SEEN. IHese hearsay nafialives have descehded to our 
own times throi]|^ a vast Duml^ of writers who nether thought for ^ 
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ihemMelvetf and who, usually being of a supetstitioaf fw fc 
care, in their serpentine embellishments, dmt die wmM flkouli 
not forget the philosophic fimt, that a snowball ndling upem Miff 
enlarges as it descends. 

We trust that we have tlius clearly developed the ultimate m u f t 
to which the generation of " goigons and hydras dire” may bo 
traced ; but the sul^ecc will not be complete without the useful 
demonstration, that error always increases our liability to impo* 
sition ; — frauds are] seldom committed on the intelligent. ’Ibis 
axiom admits of an illustration very much to eiir present purpose. 
^Many years since, an impostor in Germany roanufoctured a seven- 
headed dragon, and exhibited it to the learned (?) as a leal stuflbd 
s]>ecimen. Hie existence of dragons being aneurticle in the pepu- 
lar creed, it did not require a veiy great exerjion of credulity to 
add “ seven heads ” to the specific description ; and, thus the mon- 
ster shortly became an object of undoubted wonder; and, after 
leasing through many hands, it was at length deposited m the 
Museum at Ilanxhurgh, where it was valued at seven tkautand 
pfjunrh / Here it continued the " Ifon ” of the place, attracting 
multitudes of visiters, and greatly enriching the tradesmen in its 
vicinity. At length, however, the illustrious Linnaeus, who was 
then a young man, and on his first tour, arrived at the city; aright 
of this strange l.'Ca^t at once convinced him that it was a vile manu- 
fiicturc of fish skins, birds’ talons, canine teeth, straw, flee. ’The truth 
of this opinion he publicly demonstrated but, instead of getting 
honour for his disiibuse of the public mind, a riot was made by the 
tradespeople, who declired their bread in danger by his cursed 
doctrines, and accordingly he was shamefully driven fit>m Uie 
cay. 



W'e have here given a faithful representation of the Hamburgh 
dragon, from a plate drawn originally by'Seba from the spedmen 
itself. y. 

SCHOOL DAYS. 

Oirn thoughts revert to the days of childhood, as the travelle 
looks round on the home which is flut receding from his view; and 
school days, with all their momentous troubles, become dear to onr 
recollections. How many a lawyer, as he bearii Ids purple bag 
sighs for the hours when he flourished his satchel ; —how many a 
governor has found the rod he had to sway more abhorrent (Imh the 
rod he once had to endure 1 We recall our sports and those who 
sliared them, and envy the memory of our juvenile sorrows : mole- 
hills of calamity which, in after life, we exchange for mountains of 
misery. My school days were not very happy ones, and the epithet 
“ unlicked cub” could not have been applied to me from the day 
of my entrance into Mr. Turvey’s academy to my exit therefrom. 
1 watf always fond (as I believe every one is) of doing* things in my 
own way.* My usher, Mr. Heartless, was no brooker of innova- 
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tlMM IkkJ ar^inents (mrgumfntuni haeulinufM) in favour 

ifTord systems, lie did e^fery thing by rw/e, even to the castigation 
ofTiis scheifitniy fts bOHH my liead Sknd hands could testify. He had 
a twist Willi the weapon of chastisement, that 1 never saw (nor 
fctt) excelled. Viliav principally provoked him was my method of 
trhhtttetuitig ; for, by some process that I could not account for 
dimi, and cannot recotiect now, 1 learnt tin ilt of my muhipIU 
CfttioTi tfwns without setting down the ordinary work. — Twas in 
vadri that ho tried me with sums set expressly for me, 1 was inva- 
riably correct ; except when T followed his method, and then I 
mftde ft thousand blunders. However, Mr. If. persisted, and my 
talent for itnjtrovm^oricai arithmetic was nipped in the 1)U<1. Tn 
writing, I asseinblefl my four unhappy lingers and ill-f. ted thumb 
so close to the nib qf the pen a.s to draw the ink on my rrails, and 
bis mleon my knuckles. In spelling, 1 had also a pleasing originality 
— A«r/ for heart, ayl plow f plough, were standing fa%'oui itos 
with me. Heigho ! bad as the worst of those days were, they were 
better than the hap^iiest I have since seen ; and I sincerely exclaim 
with the poet ** Would I wna again a child 1** Of all srliool days 
of which 1 have ever heard, those enjoyed by the scholars of St. 
l*aul’B are the strangest, llicre Su€U was Latinized — theie L'Mislon 
•tudied, and cursed his “ Oncca Orammatices Hudimetita — and 
there have a hundred clever fellows been thumped into attention 
In the year 1814, Dn. Uobxuts (new no more) was head master. 
He was a venerable-looking gent., clad in rusty black, with a hai 
to which Daniel Dancer’s thirteen-year-old one must have looked 
juvenile and fresh. He wore a broad steel watch-chain, six inches 
by Awr; and looked scarcely more lively than his bust, which, 
subscribed for by the boys, adorns the school-room. There, did he 
exercise his peculiarities, one of which was, to enter wiUi his dress in 
that disorder that might, according to our new vagrant act, have cc»n- 
signed its wearer to Brixtoii for a month. When a noise occurred in 
the school, he invariably chastised the head boy of every class ; a kind 
< ])iactical lecture on Uie dangeis of eminence. The doctor had 
J ovu notions, too, on the score of punishment ; for he wii.s wont 
1 lie six canes together, to inHict that chastiscmdht that could 
have been now forcibly inflicted with one. Another master was 

William Alexander Charles D m. Esq. On his house door 

was a brass plate inscribed W, A. C. D m ; from wliich he ob- 

tained the appellation of whack D— m ; and his entree was always 
attended by the chorus of ** whack row-dc-dow.’* In vain did he 
castigate or remonstrate ; cane and casuistry alike failed of effect. 
We had taken it into our heads, and it could not be thrashed out 
of them. Even the gravest boys persisted ; young flarber Beau- 
mont, Taunton (the surgeon), and many more were principal altoes 
in tins chorus. Tliere was another species of lelx-liion which the 
conglomerated efforts of all the masters could not «picll. This was 
the boys flinging their books at tlie head of any visitor euteiiiig with 
his hat on. Tliey had no respect for persons or beavers, whoever 
tsiiered the precincts of the school-room co^e^ed, was a marker 
vengeance. Uradus, Juvenal, Persius, uT.sop, and Xenophon, flew 
round him like hail; a stivingc way of hailing a visiter enainly. 
At Paul's school tike lowest, is called the first i lass, and the boys 
in it are termed the boys ; not that any of the others arc mar- 
ried that 1 know of. Their d.ay*s penance is really worth de«.ctibing 
In the first place (in 1014) we poor shivering wretehes used to go at 
seven in the morning, with sixpenny taper.- in japanned boxes, 
and commence our studies with fingers below* freezing pi)iiit, tliere 
being no fires in the school af any time. At half-past seven, ptoor 
Dr. Boberts used to crawl in with a white chin, put pie l iiticks, and 
lidue nose. He hud <i desk with back props opposite the puptr.s 
upon which props a duplicate of tlte lesson to be delivered 
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was usually placed by the attentive 'scholtf. When this trick wan 
impracticable, we used to puff out the doctor’s candlcsi Then would 
the reverend tutor, cut away indiscriminately in the dark; face, 
nose, or eyes, found no exceptions. At eight o^clock, a.m., on4 
Mm. Margery, a withered specimen of the fair sex, was let into 
the yard, with hot rolls, butter, and treacle ; which she vended at the 
moderate price of three halfpence, and then, while our masticatory 
organs were employed, we thawed into a little comparative com* 
fort. Whenever a new boy appeared among us, fight he must. 
.Some of the bigger lads found him a suitable match, and on the 
first half holiday he was conducted to a place called “ the Cock- 
pit;” the vei-y spot where the new post-office now stands, and therf>, 
with all the ceicinoniaU of a regular fight (brandy bottle, lemon, 
and towel), did they spt-t'». These battles wore upon the principle 
of martial education, for o\u- school had its wars. The most deadly 
and fierce of those, was with Morchan I Taylor’s School. I don’t 
know why, but when cvir wp met a Merchant Taylor, “whack he 
had It.” Somptinics six il‘ us fauls would meet llnec of those Tay- 
lotv:, ill St. Thomas Apcistle* or other narrow nooks; and tl\en woe 
betide them. But when the odds were ie\t‘rsed and we were beset 
by numbers, our agility in escaping w'as really wonderful. Under 
brewers’ drays, through waiehouscs; any thing to avoid the mo- 
hawk iiig tailors, whom we denounced as the vilost cowards upon 
c‘ailh, lhu> to set two upon one. Oiiee (ohliterate it from the chro- 
nicles of thy colleg.', O Paul!) we disgiacel ourbclves by light- 
ing with a churily-scLiool ; sparred with young gentlemen with 
inaiks on tlu'ir breasts; wrestled with wearers c»f leathern uumen- 
lionablcs. These oUNpriug’* of chaiiiy, however, did not carry the 
precepts of thcir parent out (d‘ the school-rc/om. Charity began 
and ended nt home with them ; tliey wcieat once the most furious 
and unincrciiul of all our foemen, and weu*, 1 think, the first 
inventors of tlie system, which w'c aftei wards jmrsued, of putting 
stones inside snowballs to make their ctfcct more certain and 
severe. But of all things dear to recolleclicu, the appositions at 
Easter are the dearest. Then did the ciders brush up tiieir scenes 
and .sentences from Sophocles and Scncca ; and their recollections 
of Demosthenes and rerrarius. Those were llie times for good 
memories and bold voices! The rewards, which in 1811 were 
valuable volumes bound in n.ovocco, and embellished with the 
head of the master, dwindled down (in IfllO) to plain .slieepskiiif 
covered commonplaces w'illi neither head nor tail to them. Sic 
transit ^loi in mundi ! Tiiose days arc )>ast, and the giver of those 
volumes is m his grave; and though new tutors rise, and new 
pupils congregate, I'aul’.s school li.is, in my mind, ceased to 
exist. The new buihling has not the savour of an ncadciny, and 
no more indicates a se.it (*f learning than the new fret-woik of 
Westminster Abbey agrees with the beautiful (^tliic specimens that 
.sunound it. ' 

\Mi(n I consider the boundless activity of our minds, the re- 
membrance wi? have of things past, our foresight of what is to 
co’nc; wlitn I reflect on the noble discoveries and vast improve- 
ments, by winch those minds have advanced arts and sciences 
I am eiiliiely jicrsuadcd, and out of all doubt, that a nature which 
has ill itself a Kind of so many CKCcllcnt things cannot possibly l>€ 
mo'tul. — Xchopltoiif 400, n. r. 

ILippiness is tlie only thing of real value in existence; ncithet 
riches, nor power, nor wisdom, nor l(?arning, nor strenj^lh, nof 
beauty, nor virtue, nor even life itself, being of any imporUnce, but 
.I'l they contiibutc to its production.— 
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beginnings of knowledge— No. I. 

^ To know 

That which befwfi ns lios in daily life. 

Is the prime wiefloss. Mimon. 

' MaKT things which are very simpJe and have very little in- 
viting in thcmflelves, prove far more worthy of ’ .ing known thai 
those which come upon us like wonders, and take liie eyes by 
storm. Tlien let us take the very n«t objocl. -Tliere, I hcai- it. 
and hear it most offensively, bef(ii'e I Ke<‘ it,-— 

me caiNU£U and uis wiicEr.. 

Let us see if there is any knowledge in that, ihe sound of which 
is so very annoying, as tiie artist holds the bit of hoop against 
it, by way of calling the altcntioa of the cook-niaids. 

How did it come? Tlie grinder wheeled it along tlie path; and 
he was enabled to do so by means of that very same wlipel which 
gives motion to his grinding stones, lie slips off the leather belt, 
and lifts up the liandles, so that the machine rests only on the 
wheel; then he puts the belt doubled ucro:j.s his shoulders, with a 
liandle in the double of each end; and on he tiundles, without 
much more labour than if he were walking. 

llie man is, in fact, quite a philosopher. If the wheel is three 
feet in diameter — that is in width from side to side, and the axle 
of it only half an inch, he pushes along his seventy-two pounds of 
a load, as easily as he would push two pounds along the ground at 
the end of a scick. Then if the centre of the weight is cue 
foot from the centre of Uie wheel, and two feet from tlic handles 
in the loops of the belt, he carries only twenty-four pounds, and 
that he carries on his slioulders; so that his hands have little else 
to do than direct the way, and are unfutigued for work when he 
stops. 

I low does the push lliat he gives act upon the machine? Tn 
the same manner as if he were ujiseUing a slick (liree feet long by 
pushing it at the middle. And how does he turn out of the 
straight line ? By lifting up, or advancing the handle, on tlie side 
opposite to that to which he wislics to turn. After tlie machine 
has been started, it acquires a motion, or tHon/eiiinm, .as it is called, 
and would go a little way witliuut any push at all; and, of course, 
the further, the faster he were wheeling it. 

But the machine is now standing, and he is driving the wheel, 
holding the hoop against the grinding stone, and making a most 
disagreeable noise ? The principle is still much the same. Tin* 
wheel i.s now clear of the ground ; the leather bolt passes over it, 
and over the collet or small wheel on the axi.s or arbor of the 
grrinding stone; there isatreddle below, connected with a crank 
or bent piece on the axle of the wheel. When he began, he 
brought the end of the crank near the top. Then, pressing down 
the treddle brought down the crank, and turned tlie wiieel half way 
round. Hie motion it had acquired brought it up on the other 
side; anew tramp set it down again; and so the wheel trundles 
round and round. 

What is his power in turning the wncel f Tlie length of tin 
crank. Jf that be long, the motion will be slov\er and more pow- 
erful; if short, it will be quicker and less powerful than in making 
the wheel that can be easily regulated. 

Wliat is the lelativc motion of the grinding stones? If tin* 
wheel is three feet, and the collet half a foot, the stones will move 
uix times as fast as the wheel, and will act with six times the force 
upon every thing applied to then. Small .stones arc not, however, 
the Jnosl powerful, because the weight of die stone must be taken 
into the account ; but if there are several stones fixed to the same 
axle, the small ones will be most powerful, as the lavge ones ac- 
quire momentum as utheeU* ' 


Where i-s the machine most easily slopped? On the Ifigf 
wheel— the band may be placed on that and slop it, wltoU (he 
motion of the small stones is so rapid, that if the hand wm afh« ^ 
plied to them, it would be ground to dxe bones. 

But the man applies the hoop to the^ai^ ijfone in order to make 
the noise ; and there are .sparks of fire prbduced at the same 
time ? The noise is a curious matter, far like very same bit of 
hoop might have been made into the strings of a musical instru- 
ru tit, and liave given out sounds as delightful as those produced 
by the grinder aie grating. 'Tlie sparks of fire, the sharpening of 
the knife, and all the operations of the needy knife grinder/' have 
really more of philo.sophy iu them than manybooks of phUoaophy. 

Sound is produced by the vjbration of bodi&, so (hat diferent 
parts of them strike the air with diflhrent velocities, or degrees of 
motion ; and the sound may be produced either by the body 
striking the air, or, by the air striking the body. Air against air will 
make loud sounds, as in the case of IhunderT But air will not 
put a perfectly smooth body into a state of vibration so as to . 
pioduce sound. A smooth cannon-bhll in silence, imd so 

docs an iinfcathered arrow that flies hot a ball honey- 

combcfl, or with holes in its surface, or an arrow that is 
feathered, or that wriggles, sings as it flies. Birds that fly along 
with steady wing make no noi.se ; but when they flutter they do, 
as the different parts of their wings strike tlie lur with di^rent 
velocities. Down and soft fur make little noise. Owls and catg 
move in comparative silence. I 

If the vibration be imifurm, so as that a curve is produced, th« 
sound is dear ; but, if the vibration lie irregular, the sound is 
harsh ; and if tlie vibration be stopped by another motion given 
to the body the sound will be stopped also. When the sides of 
the ejrifrloitis, nr organ of voice in human beings are so thickened 
by inflammation, that tlie one side touches the oilier, before the 
sound can be properly formed, hoarseness is the result Ibe 
same effect is produced by long and loud speaking. 

Tlie tongue, palate, teeth, and lips are not the organs that 
ducc noise, tl^y merely modify it, — as the sound produced at the 
moiUh-hole of a flute, or by the reed of a clarionet, is modified by 
he stops and keys. 

'The grinder prefers the iron hoop to a piece ©f steel for hif ’ 
loise, because the stone takes a hold of it more easily, just as the 
lir takes hold of a chink more easily, and makes it sound, ia 
damp weather more than in dry. The dry timber and the hard steel, 
woulfl produce finer and louder sounds than the moist wood and 
he soft iron ; but they could not be produced so easily. 

The grinder prefers the rough stone for his noise, just because it 
N rough — because the iiaid grains or particles of it, which, throw 
lie hoop into vilirations, are ro far asunder as tliat each has time 
o produce a sound before it is .stop|>cd by the next. The edge of 
he Ik. op is prcfcrrerl to the flat h»ide, because it vibrates mow 
asdy; and therefore each vibration is louder, but still they are too 
apid 111 their succession for being distinct, and consequently for 
icing agioeable. \Vlictting a scythe, winch is cWle with a very 
nugh Slone, wheeling a barrow over tlie litjle flints on the footj:)eth, 
Irawing a wet .sl.ite along a sanded pavement, crushing a cinder 
under the foot, the creaking of ungreased cairiages, and all those 
other offensive noises, that are so disagreeable to delicate oars, are 
produced in the same way. Tlicy are all siicce.s.jions of sounds^ 
too close for being distinct, and yet too of>en for being beard at 
one. Upon a similar principle, it is possible to apj^y the bow 
so near to one end of a string of the finest violin, as (bat tho 
sound, in.stead of a musical note, shall be a most offensive and 
ear-piercing screech 
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When the rate of motion is so much increased as tliat the enr 
-barely feels the intervals, the sound is not so <hMagreeable ; and 
though no speed could bring music out of an iron hoop and a 
yritstone, the soujid may be ixindered much inoie tolerable, as we 
find it becomes when die grinder leaves olf (ns calhnoise*’ and 
begins to work. 

When the grinder applies the knife lengthwise to the stone, 
the sound is less grating than when it is across ; (he sound of a 
thick knife is less grating than that of a thin one ; and the back of 
t}ie knife docs no l^ound so harshly as the side of it. In all these 
cases the vibration is lessened ; and in the case of hard steel on a 
smootli stone turned with great velocity, the noise is comparatively 
small. Water lessens it, by conhning in the hollows the loosened 
particles both of the stone and tlie iron. The points of contact 
are by Uiut means multiplied, and the action at each is less. Oil 
has a mucli greater effect in that way than water ; and when tlie 
oil is reduced to a certain degree of toughness, there is iiardly any 
noise or any action at all. 

Dry grinding is, tlicvefore, the most effective. But it is so only 
up to a certain jKiiiU, which depends on the nature of the stone, 
the liardiiess of the tiling ground, and the rate of motion. Beyond 
that point, the dry stone becomes covered with a coating of iron ; 
and after that has been brought on, the stone loses its tooth,*' 
and will grind no more, until the coating be removed. When the 
stone IS wet, and especially when it turns round with one edge in 
water, the iron does not adhere ; it decomposes a part of the water, 
becomes an oxide or rust, and is washed oft'. Dry grinding, when 
long continued, softens the iron, and therefore tools that require to 
have their icnqier preserved, should be ground wet. There is, 
however, always a degree of roughness in water grinding, because 
the tooth of the stone is always kept sliurp. The stones tiiat 
answer best for the finer kinds of water grinding or sharpening are 
clay-stones, because clay forms a readier and finer paste with water 
tlian any other of the earths. The stone called ** water-of-ayr” 
stone, among workmen, sharpens ordinaiy tools very well with 
water ; but that and all thb clay-stones ha\e htllc efl'ecl when dry. 
Stones that are flint, or lime and flint, answer better with oil; but 
tlie oil must not be too tliick, otherwise tlie article slides ou the 
stone, like a wheel on a greased axle, and little effect is produced. , 


[Auc, 25, 

Tliere is a curious sympathy between the car and the eye in the 
case of the grinding-stone in motion, ^^ hen the motion is so 
rapid that the sense of sound to the ear is alnio.st continuous, the 
motion to the eye becomes nearly tlie same as rest. At the great 
manufactories of cutlery, tlie diy grinding-stones move so fast that 
the touch of them would cut to the bone in an instant, aud yet to 
an observer tiiey seem to be standing still. The reason is, that 
there is nothing to point out change of position. For the same 
reason a disk of wood painted like tlie colours of the rainbow 
appears perfectly white when made to wliiil round with sufficient 
rapidity ; and if it he painted in the pails of any compound colour, 
it will show that colour uniforiiily over its whole extent. Thus, 
yellow and blue will give a green ; and by changing tlie propor* 
lions of these coluuis, the gieen may be of any shade, from almost 
yellow to almost blue. 

The sparks that fly fiom the wheel iu the act of grinding arc 
little hits of the iron set ou fire ; so that, at tlic points where tliey 
are sU uck off^ there must be a degi'ce of heat equal to that at which 
iron kiitdlcb, that is, at the while heat of a smith's forge. A con- 
8iim]>tlon of air, or of the oxygen of the air, always takes place in 
these cases ; and the spiuk as it flics along bums the air, tiiat 
is, expels heal from it, as it enters into a solid with the iron. In 
common air, the heated or burning iron soon goes out ; but in 
pure oxygen it continues to burn like a candle ; or if water be de- 
compo.sed into oxygen and hydrogen by any means, such as lliat 
of galvanism, the ox\gen supplied is sufficient to burn the iron. 
Flint against flint, ice against icc, air against air, or perhaps any 
subslaiice against any other substance, if made to strike with suf- 
ficient rapidity, would produce heat and the appearance of flame 
ill the same way ; hut there are comparatively few substances that 
will nitiduce a spark so energetic and continuous as to kindle any 
but tlie must inlliimmable substances, at least with any degree of 
inotian that can be conveniently applied Some of the or 

toad-stools, that glow on trees, are very inflammable, and air driven 
forcibly against tlieni through a bin.dl hole will set them on fire. 
Dry sticks kindle by nibbing ; a rod of iron may be haiiiniered till 
It IS red-hot ; and there are some powders made by chemists, whicli 
a stroke, or even the least rubbing, will set on fire, and even blow 
up with a terrible explosion , nor are we by any means certain tiiat 
lightnings, and carlhfiuakes, and volcanoes, are not owing to very 
rapid niotioim, in substances from which such efiects would be 
little expected. 

WISDOM OF THE CKEATOR EXEMPLIFIED IN IIIS 
WOKIvS, 

The various orders of vegetables provided in every part of Uie 
globe, for the countless forms of animated existence, are eminently 
illustrative of the provident care of die Creator, and show us how 
good and how great is Uie FaUier of the families of the whole 
earth. Tlie following jnssage from St. Pierre's Studies of Nature, 
is so well calculated to impress tliis truth, that it is unnecessjary to 
apologise for its introduction ; “ Tlie sluggish cow pastures in the 
cavity of the valley ; the bounding sheep on the declivity of the 
hill , the scuiinbliiig goat browses among llic shrubs of the lock ; 
the duck feeds on the water-plants of the river ; die hen, with 
attcMitive C}e, picks up every grain that is .scattered and lost in the 
held ; the pigeon, of rapid wing, collects a similai* tribute from 
the refuse of the grove ; and die frugal b<*e turns to account even 
the small dust on the flower. There is no corner of die earth 
where the whole vegetable crop may not be reajied. These plants 
which are rejected by one are a delicacy to another, and even 
among the tinny tribes, oontribute to their fatness. The hog 
devours the horse-tail and henbane; the goat, the thistle and the 
hemlock. All return in die evening to die habitation of man, with 
iiiurniurs, widi blealings, with cries of joy, bringing back to him the 
delicious tributes of innumerable plants, transformed, by a process 
the most inconceivable, into honey, milk, butter, eggs, and cream.** 
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’ OWB VBNNY, 

OF TIIE SEVERAL ASTRONOMFCAL SYSTE.MS OF THE WORLD 



PTOLEMAIC SYSTEM OF THE UNIVERSE. 

0 Th€ Earth 
2 ) 'J'he Moon 
y Mercury 
fi Veous 

0 Sun y in their orbits round the euiib. 

^ Mars 
, Jupiter 
^ Saturn 

I. Firmament of Stan. 

II. First Cxystaline Heaven. 

III. Second Crystaline Heaven. 

Around these concentric orbs and spheres, Uie '* Pbimvii Mobil l,' 
Ctr great fi»t mover, was said to reside. 

By the term “ System'* is meant an Hypothesis,* or supposition of 
a certain order, and arrangement of the several parts of the ** L'ni- 
verse by which astronomers explain all the phenomena or ap- 
{iearances of the heavenly bodies, their motions, changes, &c. 

The most celebrated Systems or Hypotheses, are the Ptolemaic, 
the Tychonic or Brahean, and tlie Pythagorean or Coper nican. 

The most ancient of these was that taught by Ptolemy, a cele- 
brated astronomer of Felusium, in Egypt, who flourished about 
138 B. c. Tlie next, in order of time, was, that of Tycho Bruhe, a 
noble Dane, who was bom at Schonen, a. d. 1546. 

I TIIE PTOLEMAIC SYSTEM. 

TIIE PTOLEMAIC SYSTEM supposes the Earth to be im« 
movably fixed in the centre of the Universe, and that all the hea- 

* Hypothesis isieysUm formed on some principle not used, nnd laid 
down fiom the imagtaationi to aocount for some phonoasena 3 a sup* 
poeitioa 

vot* I, ' 



The ! ; rlh in the centre 

© ^he sin*^”}*** rtifir orbits round the earth. 

? orbits round the sun. 

2 \ enus ' 

$ -Ala s 

^ .1 , l> tor ■ in their orbits round the eartl). 

Iji Sdlrru ^ 

4 { 3)c ^ Firmament of Fixed Stars. 

vcnly bodies move round it from cast to west once in 24 hours, la 
tlie following order : — 

llie Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
and the lived stars : all these Orhs were supposed to be fixed in a 
solid transparent sphere like crystal, and to be included in another, 
called the “ Primum Mobile," which gives motion to all the rest. 

This System owes its origin to the sensible app<^arancc of the 
celestial bodies. It wai taken for granted, that the motions which 
these bodies appeared to possess were real ; and, not considering 
of any motion in the Earth, nor being acquainted with the dis- 
tinctions between absolute, relative, or apparent motion, the phi- 
losophers of those days were incapable of forming any idea oi 
these particulars; they were, in consequence, misled by Ihetr own 
senses, for want of that consistence which after ages produced. 

It is readily perceived, that they had no notion of any other 
Systm than our own, not of any othei JVorld thmk the Earth on 
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which we lire. They were persuaded that all things were made The only otlier Systems worth mentioning^ besides those already 
for tlie uae of that sdl the ttars were contained iu one con notkiced, are the Semi^Tychomc and die Carteiiwiy both of which 
cave splieres;: and, «onBe%«iently, at an c({ual distance from lhc,^ha«e gained proeelytes; though netther of ^eqs» including thtTy- 
Earth ; and that the “ Prtmum Mohilt*'* was circumscribed by chonic, was ever so universally received as the and Cbper* 


the Citium l^mpyritJhf or Heaven (f Heavens, of a cubic form 
which they supposed the blissful abode of departed spirits. But 
modern observations and discoveries have suflieicntly shown tho 
absurdity of this system, hence it is now eritirely abandoned by 
all the learned, and is only noticed here to shew the prof^ress o 
Icuowledge. Ptolemy* a System was published a.d. 140, and con- 
tinued in high esteem for upwards of a thousand years : it the. 
gave way to that «f TVCllO BKATIE. 

^ ' OF THE TYCIIONIC SYSTEM. 

TVClIO BRAllE, who nmirishcd in llu: hitter end of the six- 
teenth century, conceiving tluit the Ptolemaic Sysleoi couhl not 
be true, contrived another, dinrereiit fiom every thing bcfoie oflered 
to the world. 

In this hypothesis, the earlli is .®iippo.5cd to bo at re^t in the 
universe ; and that the sun, logotljcf nitli tlio plain ts and fixed 
Elars revolve about the carili in twenty-four hours; .'unl, at tlie 
tame nine, all the planets, cxcejit tlie moon, revolve about the sun. 

Hut this syslcin was even more absurd than that of Ptolnny, 
and, conscquiully, soon e't^doded ; and was followed by tlie 
only tiue and i.ition.d w/.v/ciw, rest by (’oridlNU'rS. The 
aystems of ruilejuy an<l T>clio I ilic h:o r.‘;av«entrd abovo, that 
of Copernicus in page 17. 

Allhougli Ty( 110 Put Ml I. n. not lisjuiyin p'ltabli^bing a new 
system, he wa-l Vfi of mtv ;''r< t i i .istrori'M.y, by hi^ diUgenc( 
And exattneh*.s in inaVn.g <>b^ Miti-if., fora loi g sera s of jcji''. 
AmongvSt otlnT things, he di^ .>\t.(.! ihc ii-fiiiitioii of the aii, and 
dctcriiiiiie I the ])lace'« t>f a g mI mhuIu i of the fixed siais, with 
an accuiacy tinkiiowii t.« dn asttiom n.’.s of former liin 's. In 
consccjuencc; of these, am) of >ihi'»’ di <..i\'vi(i'. Wiin.h ho made in 
Astivuomy, he will alw.i\.s I oi 'n ' i.ii«‘(i ai.<l t .stiMiicd hv u-tro- 
noincrs-t 


niemn. 

The SEMI-TYCHONIC SYSTEM* supposed the planets to 
revolve round the Sun, while the Sun and Moon revolve about tlie 
Earth as their centre of motion; and it supposed the Earth to 
move about its axis from west to east in twenty-four hours. This 
System differs from the Tychonic only iu this, that it su]^oseJt, 
a diurnal motion in the Earth, but, like the Tychonic, denies an 
annual one. 

THE CARTESIAN SYSTEM, so named from its author 
DES CARTES, supposes a variety of vortices or whirlpools, in 
which the motions of the heavenly bodies are perfohned, being 
carried round the Sun of ethereal matter, in different times, propor- 
tioned to their distances ; and, each planet having also a parttcular 
vortex of its own, in which the motion of iU satellites are per- 
formed. JVom tlie law^ of motion, however, it will readily appear, 
that the irregular motions of iho planets cannot be accounted for 
by tiiose vortices ; and, besides, the supposition of an ethereal mat* 
ter, to perform the operations, is without any foundation, or ana • 
in Naiviu.. 

Hut while philosophers ww divided between the Ptolemaic, . 
thc7)//v/rm/r, the Cartesian, onA Coprrnkan Systems, SIR ISAAC 
NKVNTON laid down the laws of nature and motion; and, 
comparing all the phenomena in the Heavens, found out the 

7Vuc System of the Vnivene,** conhnned the ( 'openiican System 
of Avtiononiy, and dc*monsti*ated, by unanswerable arguments, that 
I could not po.ssililybe otherwise, without the utter subversion of 
«'iU the laws of natuio. This system, which i.s founded on the 

I MIL'S of Nnturef and true mechanical principles, is represented 
ill the ongi’aving at page 17. 

'The SI N is placed neaily in the centie of the orbits of all tJie 
j)huu t'<, and in those orbits they inuvo round the syn, each in its 
pe riodical time. Thu sun k(*eps always in or near tlie same place, 


• The Prinium Mohite, ii (frip in tlu* o! 1 si.-tronomyi th^* iiinfli* 
or outer sjihoi**, within which uor» incliulcd ilm fiiunimeiil of fixed 
stars, and also thveihih of the uiid whi< !i jI luiiriod fiom Tve:>t lu 

east lit liours ; and thi.'i llctlvuii utis only di.'^covcrod by its inofioii, 
Liiviuj' iicitlicr im's nor iinv other cluirncttr it it. wild idoa. 

however, hua Ion'.-: since hi'i'ii cxjdodiMl, all!M.iu>,l‘ die tium i.s .Mtill rc- 
tttinod, lUid inijilics llie principle or inovnig caiiso of any and fver\ 
thing. 

t It was uhoiit the mid(lh> <if the sarm- c»mi1imv thnt T^cho flourished 
that Cojtenucus iidopted tiiul revived tho I’yiho;yvriui, or " True SysUin 
^ the Universe” and published it to tho world lu iltn N<'ar 1. ’»;’*(), w-tn 
iiiiiny now and denionstralue argi:Mii‘fU.s in it.*» fiiMUj* , bi.i at that time, 
the ijihahitanN of Kuropo laid not iinuierged lioiii t^.jihic burburi.sni, and 
W'oro incapable of uiiderslaiidiii<.\, and, cdu'^eipu iiil\ , of receiving, ibo 
BubJiiae dcmoiistiatiurm of AHtroiioiuy llrMice. it ups. that tlic .su- 
perior learning, and just concejitioiM of t'(.pffrai < //a ^M-ie lioomed to 
girs way to the crude ideas of Tyrhtt BruhCf who*-?* rrroi;* were not 
mtrlo known till the tiiTi«‘ of those grout astronomers, lialileit a.id Kepler, 
who flourished towards tlie of the sixicf'iith, and about the be- 

ginning' of the .seveiili-enth, ceuliii \ ; in w ho'C lime was diKuc. .ued the in- 
vention of tho telesiope, by means of w Inch jn.ini n<'W and dis- 

CdveritfA in the bettvena wcie mnd4‘. Fioin ilies’‘di.'.cu\etie-?, aftf*-onomy 
hvgan to assume anew form, and niO'.l of the C(•lr‘^ll,d plieiiomenH wore 
BOa fg^counted for, according to their real sr physical rausea. But, of all 
tiiB discoVBriBs and improvemenrs that have been mr..le in astionomy, 
ihosB of Sir Ibaag New j on are of tlie greatest imporlauce, by wdiich ho 
has established tho “ Cepimicun Siistemf ujion soch nn 0 T«*rIa.sting 
basis of ttBthem&tiral demonstrations, as can never bo shaken, but must 
last M long as the presofit braine of nature continue*, in existence. 
One of the most colebratod Astronomers bid'ore the time of A'eictoa, was 
KEPLF.ii, who may be considored as the first foui.der of inodevu as- 
tronomy ; for by his own talenta and industry, he made lUsoovenes, c.f 
Which no truce* ere to be found in fdi the unnals of uatupiity. But, it 
muet not bo forgotten that f'opornicns was the first who seaed ond 
dashed to pieces liie circlcj^ and cyrstal orbs of Ptolemy, and sent tlie 


)nt a ccntr.il motion on his own axi.s, fiom cast to west, once 
n iweiily-fivu (la>s ;niil a half, which is evident from xhomacutce, 
yr spuls on his ili.sk, which are always observed to move ia the 
aim* manner; bu% having no circular motion he can have no orbit- 
The orbits of all the planets are nearly circular, having the sun 
fv>r tlu ir centre; but, in strict nes.s, they are ellipses, having the 
Min in the f<K’u.s of each of them. Tliese orbits are iiofl all of them 
in one plane, and yet do not vary a great deal ; they intersect one 
another iu lines that pass through the centre of the sun ; the places 
of ilic orbil.H where they intersect, aj*e called the Hades. All the 

uiiwichly h'Mrth far from t/--?- cf»nfra of tlia Systam, to move round the 
Sun with tho rebt i f the plioicts ; tso that of all the cclif.stial equipage, 
uitb A’bicli she hud been foniiorly dignified, there remuinod only the 
Moon to attend and accomipanv b«f in her joiirncy . 

* This syatein i ('reived lU namu fujin its being based upon that of 
'I'ycbo Hrsbe, which u as altered and unproved by Longomontaiitis and 
otlioi.s. 

t Analogy signifies the resemblunee which one thing bears to another 
ill some of it.s projierties or (jualitios, thougii not in all, When wa 
.speak to or < 4 ' the Divine Being, we are obliged to have recourse tq tin's 
method of expressing onrsclve.s, because divine matters are not tho 
objects of our sejises, and cannot be cunceired in any other way, than 
by their Miuilitude, jiroportion, or connection witli ncnsible things ; 
1.0 tJi.nt analogy moans' rosoinlilaiic** in kind or sort, but a differenoe' with 
respect to luniinor. Among Ceometriciant it denstea a simUiXtuU af 
latios. In Metlicine, it is tho similitude obssiroble among sevessl-disF 
oases, which, accordingly, are treated in nearly tbs soma sunner. 
By Orammhrianr, if is used to signify the sf^isement of aevar^ll wardy 
in one common moiio ; as, love, loved; hate, hated. In Rhetoric, U B 
figure of speech, ol I icrwi.ie called comparison. 
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planets move round the sun in the same way, wliick is/rom we$j 
to EAST« and are called priman/ plamis. Tlieir names and order 
are represented and given in pages 1 7 and 18 . 
have others revolving about them, which iilcewieft. Mbit* ibdl», 
cast to west: these are called cm 

besides the planets and their 'tfcaft bWt <rf 

bodies revolving about the sim, wlihsh 

times. Th.se are the mam ill 

various directions round VbVl| Vowe m 4 m 

planets, and some the (bommfmgft tiny tEWt M fftoi «f 
earth's orbit in all soriB of awgl tol ^ inmij mit A m M' %m , 
Some of these bodies M WmA Imdeci j«ttB %■ b Mb li if m 
lution ; and, theretaHi,tdn|MiMM ten m 

bnown. Nor can 

series of observationb. lsM« ISbt «f lionMB vpm M»rl, te 

have been notioed^ is itedt MM tif itek «M te« 
that have re-appeiML Ibajpm 

by a luminous tireKih ef li|^ 'wdikit tef Mft, llsSIsd te 
when they come nMtetei< ^ SI noteig bsMlSttb b 

very slender vapour teMtd tea 4 m Ite, OS tnsdte'^ te 
Cometj and which Is igltel by the heut of tbe bm. 

In order that we 'my femovu oMy inpedimout ten uMoao^ ^ 
uiical pursuits, we sbell beraste givb m more pattete acpoMt 
of the planets ; begiimiiig tet 'With the Sutff Vho «hntre of te 
wliole. 

ON THE Oai<3iN OP NktlOitS. 

l‘iU:T OF nAnYr.()NIA, OH BABYLON; ABSTHU, 
JblCiYlT, GHliKCK, Etc. EWl 

lUiiYioN, the fust settled kingdom nwntiowfid in Scriphne, 
vas !• ).(led by Nimi.op, a giiuidson of Noah, juc. The 

second kingdom mentioned was the Assyiu.\>%, fo>uMiedby Asstiuu, 
a son of Shentj who left the land of SUinar, and built ^jnfknr, or 
Nineveh. Those two kinsdoins continued separate and distinct 
for some time, though they afterwards wtjre united into one. Fsom 
Moses we learn, that Nim won not only built 7 A^Ay/un, b it llnei- 
other cities, viz. Krech, AciaJ, and CulneJt ; llie Mluations of 
which are not now known 

Tliis country was originally known by the name of Shinar; but 
in later times, the country immediately round the city itself, was 
called Babylonia, or Babylon, and that pai't of it whicit extended 
southward, Cualdfa. 

It w'as%)iinded on the north by Astyiia and Afeilia, on the west 
by Arabia, on the east by the country now called Persia, and on 
the south by the Persian (lulf. 

Although these kingdoms were founded so near the time of the 
Dehige, we have no fuHher accounts concrriiing them till several 
centuries after. Tlie countries wf iv, indeed, at that time, vny ihin 
of people; the descendants of Noah were dispersed according to 
their sevenil languages and families; and, iheielbre, few traiiAac- 
lions worth recording happened in the woild. 

Perhaps, the simplicity, softness, and clTuTninacy, of the first 
inhabitants of these fertile parts of the earth, greatly caiunbuiod i(. 
occasion this blank in the annuls of mankind. ^Vars and conirno' 
lions are lh« fas*ourTte themes of the historian, while tlic geuilt 
and happy reigns of wise pritices pass away unnolioud and uu 
recorded. 


^ The term nucleus, in uatroaomy, signifies the body of a comet, In- 
coUed its head, in contradwtiuctioa to iu toil. • 


BELTb is the first king of Babylon, after Nimrod, ofwhon wc 
have any account in history. He g' eatly cnlai-ged the city of Baby- 
loo, and encompassed it with walls. He also finished tbo mkm 
fiiM (a. b. 2333), which waa anerwardi hmJ fcr 
■a tMw^Maay/lml'arh.rs, it ia supposed, the first cciestia) ohfCB> 
s«titiWi%wthwji,t^hl<il><l>eCaALDEAK8 ascifbed to Delns, whom 
« hy t utllrt HhWl W ifc l X if Ae science of Astrology. 

Ai)lff if in m iwwii ht s M i thtA McuTs in the history of the As« 
vijjfiiMi iMMNby* ai bdfone observed, was the founder, 

baa ms <535 a te linn pitea aC atea actions we have any ac- 
MM l . 1!« MS a gpsat and aadte pdnee ; hence he became 
JIteKkS kt kUloly, 0.0. MiB. WMaad wUli ambition, and envy. 

ects the use 

adf ansi, mrd untel tea to t aflta l tamewes aiid dangers. 

War and desficaatioa aM laid waste die fertile provinces of 
tea^ aad -a tel patiod aii |M to tba peaoe which had hitherto 
jaawiiMl aa o ni a t te wai a a i 's e He added Babstiov to his doroi- 
uiotit, «ind kSi te teaiate a asighty empire, which, for 
aMny ages* aatedad te yoke of dmmay ovar Clie greater part of 
Asia. 

Kgtpt Mdl teutted in tnmqaiUsiy. Ifaii had led a colony 
teher sooa after the IMcf ; aad it is plain, from the 

M«aia,4!hai Aaaoiast, ate lived in the time nfNisvs, 
and MS obliged, by a^^enend tedne, to retire out of Cana\n 
iMIe BGYBT, tead te knsteH m te senith of power. Tlic 
monmdk was tuivoturded hy a imti of aouwiers ; the people were 
fovecned by Lamss bad aboaidaaed a wandering life, and were 
lOMicd in dtfta. ' It waa ftitt of paople ; the nulinionts of the arts 
wore kaown $ atraetaiasy for elegance as well as use, were ( reeled 
|,in various parts ofte empire, aud a commerce far from lucon- 
ndorable, MS earned on by the descendants of TIam. 

5AVAN, (Sm son of Iatiict, and grandson of Noah, led his colo- 
ny into Asia Misron, and established liimsclf in the islands on the 
WMemooBSt of the continent. As their numbers increased they 
extended tJieir seltlenieiits ; many of lliem parsed over into Ec- 
u' PF, ;nd part of (HtEKCE became peopled in very eaily times. 
Ifirt as tfwre \vte> vtrtl room Mifficienl for others, and the country 
\*eTy fiertilc, a colony from Koytt, known in history by the name 
■of Titajca, pciictnited into Greece, and cstablislied the p«///y and 
<irf.v of tlioir country. 

Internal jars and commotions, however, stopped tlic progress of 
iniproieinciit : wars succeeded, and soon demolished the Titan 
kingdom. The descendants of Javan, before the arrival of the 
Titans, were rude and barbarous ; they inhabited dens and caverns 
like Ml Id bca.sts; the reasoning faculty was debased, and hardly 
any tiling but tlic form remained to distinguish them from the bruta 
(Mc.iiioii. Ihe little progress they had made under the Titan go« 
vcniincnt was soon forgotten ; and when the colonies, headed by 
Oi.u.rsand Inarciics, arrived in that country, the inhabitants 
had ro lapsed into their former state of barbarity (n.c. 1010). 

I A A IK II L's exerted all his power to collect the wandering Greeki^ 
and form them into a regular society. lie succeeded in soflie net- 
sme : but the histones of tliose times are so dark and confused, that 
It is impossible to withdraw the veil of obscurity, er advance any 
tiling certain mi this subject. 

The only history on which we can rely, with regard to the trana- 
aclions of these early ages, is tliat of Moses. The sacred writer, 
in giving an account of the settlciTU'nt of ♦!»« family of Jacob Hi 
Ngypt (e.c, 1808), has given us a series of very remarkable eveat^^ 
which need not be mentioned here, as they aie iinivenwUy hHOWm, 

To he continued. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 


A 1 Ararat, Mt 
A 9 Alba 
JB 1 Babylonia 
B 3 Babylon 
C 1 f'aucaaut, Mta 
C 9 Cilicia 
C 3 Carthago ’ 


KEY TO MAP, 
E Enphrates, R 
11 1 Hiddolcol, R 
H 3 IIoYub, Mt 
II 3 IIoimuB, Mt 
I Israel 
J Judah 
L Lydia 
N Ninovch 


P t Phrygpa 
P 3 Phcenicia 
R Roma 
S Sidon 
T 1 Tyre 
T 3 Troja 
T 3 I'aurua, Mts 


FROM THE TIME OF THE ISRAELITES* OOINO OI T 
OF EGYPT, B. C. 1491, TO THE FOl NDATION OF 

ROME, B. C. 753. 

The principal countries of the World, as known m the ancients 
from B.C. 1491, to n. c. 753, were Assjjfria, or BalyUmm; Afcjo- 
potamia, Armeniat Mcdia^ the Land of Judah and 
Asia Minor, Syria, Phoenicia, Greece, liafy, and Carthage, all of 
svhich are represented in the liglit part of the above n^ap ; but the 
black, or darkened parts, in this period, wore unknown. 

TTie ASSYRIAN E51P1HK comprised Assyria Proper, Meso^ 
poiatnia, vd 4 Media, 

Arubvta is a name both in ancient and modern geography, and 
comprises the northern part of Asiatic Turkey. Its mo $t ancient 
name is sup|>osed to have been derived from Aram, the original | 
name of Syria ; but the Greeks derived it from Armonus, one of 

*Erref tim.— For the head of the Chapter ia page 37, .read, ” From 
the Beluge to the Beportare of the laraelitee out <m Egypt.* 


the Argonauts who s^'ttled in the country. Armenia has MesopO'^ 
iamia on its south, and Media on its east. 

In this country are the sources of the four rivers mentioned by 
Moses', viz. the Eu/thrates, the Tigris, the Pison, and Gihon, 
which flowed by the G ir'den Eden. (.See Gen., c. ii, and Map, 
p. 1). There is no doubt respecting the two first, and the two lat- 
ter are mentioned by those celebrated ancient historians, Herodotus 
and Xenophon. Tlie two rivers, now called Araxes and Phasis, 
are supposed to be the Gihon and Pison. In this country, also, is 
Mount Ararat, uyon which Noah's ark is said to have rested after 
the Universal Deluge. (See p. 27). 

Armenia was anciently divide<l into Major and Minnr, or the 
Greater and Lesser. Its bounderies, however, have been diflerent 
at different periods. According to Strabo, Armenia Proper was 
bounded on the north by Mount Caucasus, and on the soutli by 
Mount Taurw, which divided it from MesopoUmia. The natural 
features this country arc highly delightful, and very picturesque. 
The most considerable cities of ancient Armeiiia were, Ariaxaia, 
Sebasiii{, Armosata, Colonia, &c. 
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ITiiincMiit Armenniif for the most part^ a pastoral people, 
living chiefly in open villages, or in caverns in the mountains, and 
maintaining themselves chiefly by the produce of their flocks and: 
jheids, as their successors, the Kuans do at the present dey. Duav 
^vemment eras patriarchal* (.Xenophon)- They wmedovrn the 
Euphrates to Babylon, {Herodotus), and likeiSrist'lp^olshed Tvai 
and the trading towns in the Mediterianeaa wiUkflor^ mules. 
(JSreitie/, chap, xxvii. 14). 

The ancient Armenians were greatly distinguished Ibr their courage 
and enterprise ; but the modems are chiefly noted (or trade and 
commerce, by whom a large portion of ^natic Turkey ia inhabited. 
They also form the chief class of traders in the Persian empire. 

MESOPOTAMIA wds that part now called 'Diorfler/t, in Turkey 
ia Asia.' It was so named from its being seated between the rivers 
EuphruUt and Tigris i having Astyria Proper on the east, Artiie» 
nia on the north, Serm on the whs^ and Arultia Deserta, with the 
Land of Shinar and Babylonia bn the south. 

This country is much celebrated in Scripture, from having been 
the original seat of mankind, both before and after the Deluge; and 
because it gave birth to Phaleg, HeheVf Terah, Abraham, Nahor, 
Sosah, Rehekah, Raelutl, Leah, and to the sons of Jacob, all of 
whom are celebrated characters in Scripture. Its more ancient 
name was Aram, or Paden-Aram (Gen. xxviii. 3), so called, be- 
cause it was first peopled by Aram, the farther of the Syrians- 

It was from Mesopotamia tliut God called Adhauam ; from 
whom sprang the Jews, n great part of the Arabs, and, amongst 
others, the Tsmaelites- The whole of this country was sometimes 
called Si/ria. {Ilosea, xii. 12). 

MEDIA was situated on the east of Armenia and Assyria, and 
was bounded on all otlicr sides by lands unknown. This country is 
siiid to have been settled by MAI DA, from whom descended the 
Medet, a people, long famous in the east, who afterwards united 
themselves with the pKRsiANb. Tlie capital of Media %va8 Echa-^ 
iana, now called Hamaden, near the Caspian S(*a. Here To»TAi<, 
during his captivity, married Sarah. {Tobit, vii. 13). 

ASSYRIA, or, rather, Assyria Proper, now forms part of Per- 
sia, and was anciently bounded by Media ©n its east, Mesopotamia 
on its north, Arabia on its west, and the Persian Gvlf \%oi\ its south. 

Tliis country takes its name from AssiiuR, the grandson of North, 
who first settled the Assyrians, and laid the foundation of their 
cities. {Moses). The appellation Assyria is frequently confounded 
with that of Syria, and Assyrians for that of Syrians ; as by Vir- 
gil, Nonnus, and Justin. 

SYRIA. — ^The boundary or extent of Syria has been, Tike Assyria 
also very undefined. 

Syria was anciently divided into Syria Proper, Phoenicia, and 
Palestina. 

was bounded on the north by Mounts Taurus and Awanus, 
on the west by tlie Mediterranean, m the soutli by Arabia Deserta, 
and on the east Vy tlie Euphrates. 

In this country were situated Palmyrene, Cwlo^Syria, and some 
other provinces of less note. 

Pa 1 MYRF.NE was bounded by Chalci’denp, Coelo-Syria, Arabia, 
and the Euphrates. In it were Thapsa, mentioned in the first of 
King.s, XIV. 26, and Palmyra, or Tadmor, the noble ruins of which 
are still to be seen. 

Cielo-Syria was bounded by Palmyrene, Arabia, Mount Lcba- 
nus, and river Orontes. Its capital was Damascus. 

( To be continued.) 

• Relooging to, or enjujed by, patrittreha* A patriarch is one who 
govems by right of paternity, or fatberhooiL 


SAP IN PLANTS. 

Tbs elevation ef sap in plants appears to depend on two prio- 
«iple4: like one arising flom the capillary attraction of the vn uR 
flbnsmtl^ed in the soil, and the other dependent on the changes 
in flkd temjmtofe of that portion above the earth’s suifiice. Tho 
subject is a curiodm anil interesting one, and Ire purpose on tho 
present oocisiOD^ flStiiiilhm^ Ouir naders with a graphic illustration 
of the .fliit of ireierving the other (or a future oc- 

casion. 

If a person take a skein of cotton, and place the one end in a 
basin half filled with water, fhe fluid will ascend the cotton and 
nm over the edge. Now, this appears opposed to the ordinary 
laws of gravitation, though we shall And, on a close examination, 
that it is in strict accordance with them. To explain this apparent 
anomaly, it will be necessary to have recourse to an illttstiative 
diagram. 



There are (bur tubes of different sites immersed in a besin ef 
water, and it will be seen that the fluid column stands highest in 
the smallest tube, and that as the tubes increase in size the altitude 
of the column diminishes. Now, this arises from what is called 
capillary attraction, or, in plainer terms, the attraction of the water; 
for the surface of tlte glass forming the internal surface of the tube, 
is greateb than die weight of water contained in it, and as such it 
mnst ascend, and will continue to do so till these forces are in a 
state of equilibrium. The capillary tubes which (brm the root are 
extremely small, and as such they readily carry up the water; so 
^hat this apparent exception to the ordinary laws of nature is rea^ 
dered admirably conducive in the economy of creation. 

SELF INSTRUCTOR IN ENTOMOLOGY. 

I.~STAG BEETLE. 



A KNowiEDOB of insects being already of great discovered Use 
to mankind, and every day's investigation revealing some fresh 
benefit which they confer upon a thoughtless world, we intend 
giving a series of papers under the above title, upon the physical, 
economic, and moral history of tlie diflbrent tribes ; and to avoid 
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distnctinR tKe mind Vjf Mny poiflU 6f consideration at once, M ^HiiMler of >the laieatiidtt, « 9tag4mlleB, is chiefljr teived 


■w§ shall genettllf icenODe ^ameires lo the deieripsiMi of a single 
indiridaid ai a tmi.. |0 doing Aiiv sm sbonld wiah <nir Mdsn 
alwaya to dncy ihemeehrei in the partioalar locality of the iosoct 
in quMtkm, nod in arm” wMb us as to watch its 

Itth^ imreitigaSi the sourocs of its toace its uaea in 

notiBw, anddemonstmte the heneficent motims of that AJMghiy 
^Beingy who of hit own will, eaUed it ftoni aothaqg into joyous ok- 
istence. 

IW Sun has just delegated the away of his msgeatie -sceptre to 
eht gentle govenunent of the harrest moon; the cooling air lets fait 
its eendeusing moisture, and the warm cailh evapomting it again, 
m it hiUa, produces the long-disputed phenomena of ascending 
ml de^fienditi^ d€vr ; a ^'soutliern wind, just ready to expire,*’ 
breathes amongst the road-side herbage, and wafts abroad the ^ shy- 
retiring ** odouBi of the different species of mints, meadow-sage, 
and other aromatic vegetables, which, at tliis season, correct the 
offensive smell of rottin^flewers, and sweetly embalm tlie memory 
of the decaying year; tlic Weary harvest-maii slowly wends the 
shortening way, rejoicing, perfiaps, lliat the day’s labour has left 
him a “ nimble ehtlling** tot the village saving’s-bank ; a few bright 
stars, one aller another, launcli their pearly orbs into the deep blue 
ocean of heaven, and pain the reminisoeBt vigils of the good man, 
by the thought of their placid beauties ever having been made 
subservient to the base appetites of ambitious villains, by portend- 
ing the justice of aggressive wars, or the right of secret murder : 
fbr in on a past ages of ignorance, such was too commonly the 
crimson pedestal of Dritish honour — O horrid ! — as if “ the liglit 
that l^d astray could be ** light from heaven.’’ But, — hitjdi— 
what creature is that above us, performing noisetessiy such rapid 
4volutions — a bat or a beetle! Ah— something ha? struck your 
bat, and dropped to the ground, — it is a beetle*— a stag beetle — 
and, faithful to the proverb, has proved hitnsdf by the accident ** as 
t>fiiid as a beetle.” Do not, however, conclude from this, that 
beetles cannot see, or that iheh- sight is imperfect, which would be 
as unphilOsopbic as to declare that a man’s foot wus not well 
adapted for walking, because it sometiincs slipped ; the bcHh ’s 
visfioii is perfectly suited to its mode of life, and any additional 
power would have been an injurious waste of means, (lon, in 
this, teaches us a lesson : profuse as are all his works, they are 
every one of them produced with the least possible expenditure 
cf means — enough, and nO moi'e. Let every man, therefore, hum* 
Wy imitate the divine model, and lest we should subject ourselves 
to the admonitory charge, “ physician heal Uiyself,” ^^c will at once 
anake forborne, and examine our beetle, wlro is alieady bcglim.ng 
to recover the stanning effect of his fall. 

o ♦ o a o o 

THE STAG BEETLE {Lveonm Cervus) belong? to the Liii- 
tiwan order of Coleoptera, a very numerous tribe of iiist els, whose 
distinguishing cliaracter is, that they all have their wings covered 
with two crustaceous cases, which, when they cover, tlio wings de 
sot overlap each other, (which is the inaik of anotlicr and very dif- 
ferent order), but meet by their edges, and form a straight joint or 
suture. Iberefoi*, whenever you find an insect witli these charac- 
ters you may be jure that it is a coleopterous insect, or in coininoa 
language a beetle. Look at the stag-becilc, and you will see the 
particulariliee of structure here enumerated. But our specimen be^ 
longs also to o^enut as well as an order ; that is, to a minor aubdi- 
lision of the order, many genera com [losing an order. The generic 
characterdepends in like manner upon differences of fonu, but usually 
^ajniauterkmd than UwseujpoKwhichtheordeir is founded. Ibis 


fHtm Ibe rispefifthe imtetms, or ^feelers,” as diey ane popularly 
oaHad, wbitdi sre olavuted/' or dub-ebaped al doe end, and bes. 
lag this cM ** peofmated,” or toothed in a lateral and iowtud 
dtractioB. Bttt, again, it is necessary that we should be able to die** 
daguidi migle duniMea, and, accordingly, the genus is subdivided 
Into 'ipedes, wlidob, in the iuseot we are eouiimning, rests upon the 
circumstance of the male insect having a pair of large horns, or in 
ptoper IngiMige, Jaws. From this, be derives bis specific name, 
Cervus er (Stag— .the Imcanns cenriis, or Stag-beetle. 

ThiadescriptiDB will yw to fina the name cf any insect 
you may choose to adanm, imakeed ofemshbgit ; and having found 
the name, youmay then acquaint youteelf with all that authors have 
writteu about it, and become an original observer yourself. 

Hus noble beetle is almost eiclusivcty on inhabitant of Kent, 
where, of an autumnal evening, he may be seen cutting his way 
through the atmosphere, sensible to pleasure, and evidently happy. 
His histovy is remarkable in sevsral particulars ; he is the largest of 
liritish insects, and provided with -a pair ^ jaws which evwy 
Kentish lad knows to be as strong as they Sm large. They bite 
severely, and “ hold on** with Um tenacity of a vice. Tiiese jaws, 
however, are not designed for eemivorous purposes, fbr its natural 
food is decaying wood. Some writers liave asserted, that they use 
them on gallanting occasions in fighting with their fellow males, 
and that tl>cy sometimes bite their adversary clean asunder, But 
this is evidently fabulous ; their jaws, strong as they are, could do 
no such thing ; and we are happy that science helps us to a solution. 
Look now closely at his jaws; the upper ends are toothed, and 
with tliese tlxe decaying timber, upon which it subsists, is cut. 
Look again at the lower ends, close to the base, and you will ob^ 
serve the inner surface to be fiat and rough, like the surfhee of a 
double tooth;* this enables it (o grind what the upper teeth had 
previously cut. It is evident, then, lliat this insect is a peacci'id 
being; and tliough it be, like the whale, the most formidable of 
its tube, }et, like it also, it is one of tlie most inolTeiisivc. 

The stag-beetle is also remarkable for continuing in the larva, or 
maggot-fetato, bix yoar'4, during wliich time it is wholly employed 
in p/casing an appeiile which incessantly promjits it to consume 
the stems of rotloii trees, whidi would, if leil to themselves, be- 
come unsightly and injurious; and it is further remaikable for the 
diflenence in the size and foriii of the sexes, the female being smaller 
tliau the male, and destitute of the largejaws. 

\Vc have only now to point out the exhibition UoD lias made 
of his attiibute in tho structure of tliis despised creature. His 
fiagilc wings, so thm as to be transparent, are, nevertheless, 
stioiig enough to beat the air with such power, as to drive its 
heavy body through it, with a spe(*d greatly surpassing the 
swiftest race-horse. When the wings are spread out, they are 
Kcaily twice the leiigil. of the elytra, or cuses, which cover them 
diii-iiig rest ; this is accomplished by a series of straps, ligaments, 
and joints, wliich cross the membrane of the wings in certain 
definite directions ; one of these joints is placed midway on the 
anterior edge of the wing, and from it th« nervures (so called 
for want of a better name,) radiate Uke the sticks of a fan, and 
with a similar action, fold them up. Drawn up under the wing- 
cases, they are then far safer than bank-notes in iron chests. The 
legs and feet aie admirably contrived for climbing the rough 
surface of the tree-stems; aud, if Professor Uennh/s ingenious 
conjectures concerning the palpi be true, it is no less well fur- 
nished with the organs of hearing, and has, doubtless, its vocal 

• Cuvier, Aaat. Cwote 
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pleasures equally vith'man, who, in the pride and insolence of 
his heart, would monopotise the notes of the lark, as exclusively 
his own, but which nature has kindly given to cheei^the fatigues 
of its sitting male^ as well as call the labourer to his toil, by as 
sweet a message as sounds can utter. A commuiuty of ndtural 
pleasures is established as the iuviolable right of arqgr living crea- 
ture under heaven ; let us, therefore, think nofoitig beneath our 
notice which Gk>D has condescended to please — ^tha Stag-beetle is 
one of these : complete in every ooncoivable point, beyond our 
limits even of bare indication ;r*-speciaUy' endowed for enjqy- 
went, specially serving the world by the removal o£ putreseeat 
substances, let it be specially sttidi^ and admired, that so we 
may learn to " praise with understanding,** and join in the pas*- 
sionate exclamation of Paul on a lar higher occasion. the 

depth of the riches, both of ttie wisdom and knowledge of 'God: 
for of liim, and through him, and to him, are all things; to whom 
ho glory for ever.** Y. 

[ Wc bhouJd feel ohJ^cd fc/y our coimirjf reodsrs stndmg lo our 
Vuhlishcrity directed lo the Editorf any informatitm they may possess 
on pnlafs connveled mth Natural History. AU orif^inal ohct'va- 
lions sent in this may, will he published in the course of our AV/- 
lurai History articles, and as soon after their receipt as possible. 
fSlctches tntd Spccunem would also be useful, and should he sent Lo 
assist in getting up the illvstrations.] 

ON ALPHABETICAL W RITING. 

It is iinpossihlfi for imngiuation to form an idea of a discovery 
more important, and more coiuliicive lo the convenience of the hu- 
man race, than that of Alphnbefical Writing: nor is there any 
one wliosc origin is involved in greater ohsnnity. A thousand 
faneifvil tlie^'rirs, a lliou^and absurd opinions, have bren broached 
on the subject, and it is extremely difllenlt to i>eleet from the mass 
any thing sarisfictoiy, or oven probable. 

As Alphiihctic'd Writing, or signs, meant to siiniify certain .sounds, 
ubich cither alone, or combined, formed words to .signify not only 
ceriain things and aelituis, Init (pialiti«‘-, ain' ab.s^r.U'l idea-r, mu-t 
liaA'f been loo artdU ial to Imve oecuned in llio vi ry early ages oi 
the World, we arc led to sii]'i])ose, and mnny instances concur to 
confirm ihe .supposition, that Pictorial Writing was ihc first m 
use. Amon^y the ruins of Buhylon, lar^e bncKs liave been found, 
on which figures of animals of various species, and in various 
attitudes, painted to resemble life, with the cvdonrs burnt in, (as 
jTcrodoius asserts, who fi«)uii>hed more tli.m 400 ye'll rs before 
Christ) .and which were probably the rccords of eeitjin everts. 
Nearer to our oAvn linu s, on the disooveiy of Mexico, where JB^Lan 
seemed but bllle advanced from pnmeval simplicity, the same 
incthod of recording transactions of impoitanee was employed 
The Mexican monarch employed a number of artists, to paint on 
eofton cloths historical pictures of the principal national events ; 
and some oftlujsc were scut, on the landin;; of Cortez, to Imnsmit 
to the court representations of the ships, the* horses, the cirnnon. 
and other arms, and the men, together with any occurrences that 
deserved recoul. 

But this inetlujd of writing was extremely defective, and incii- 
pablo of expressing more than a few striking circumstances, witliout 
showmg tin* connexion, and witliout the possibility of embodying 
thought, or describing qualities not visible to the eye. To remedy 
in some degree this defect, hieroglyphical characters were used, 
consistiiig of symbols, which were supposed to bear somfi analogy 
totho things intended to be expressed ; thus, a circle represented 


eternity, becauM H koft neitliei lieghiaiag n«r end; t Mii4tQai 
chiU,. the riping^^tun, Just noteriiig on iu journey of lift j, 

aaejie, kiiovli4gl»» veiy obvious reasons. 

This method U leconling thiags, visible and invisible, waa*^ 
ceedinglj inedequato to tbt purpose for which it designed ; it 
required peat igieea torpEpstsaafew tbingi, and was incapable of 
doing so vaany degvse elearly and fully; in consequence, this kind 
of writing was enigmatical and confused, easily misinterpreted,^ 
and, tbecefore,. tlie source of endless mistakes; it could not be 
biaugbt into geneial use, but was ohiefly confined to the priests^ . 
wliftnempl^ed the hieroglyphical characters as a sacred kind of 
writing, ealculaled to give an air of mystery to their learning and 
religion. • • 

The next improvement in the art of vrrUing appears to have heere 
fito invention of aibitiary characters, which possessed no resem* 
blance or analogy to the objects tliey were int^ed ^ iwprosent. ' 
Such are those of tlic Cliuiese, which do not express any simple 
sound, by the combination of which words are formed, but eveij 
single character is significairt of an idea ; this necessarily rendem 
the required ciiaractOM exceedingly numerous,. and that people hae 
accordingly nearly 00,00Q of them, which, to read and write with 
correctness, require the study of a whole life. It is no wonder,, 
therefore, that the Clunese make no advances in science ; their 
learned men grow grey in acquiring the rudiments of knowledge, 
— ^they spend tlieir. whole time in tJie portico of Oie temple, and am 
cut off by death before tlacy can be proiierly prcjiarod to enter iL 
These characters arc supposed lo have been originally hierogly- 
phics, but lo have been abbreviated in the form, for the sake of 
eiq^editiiin and case in writing tliom; that they are a kind of hieio«^ 
glyphios, or chametets standing for tilings, independent of sound, is 
evuluni from tlieir being understood by several nations ignorant of 
the Chiiic.se language ; they resemblo in this respect, our orith^f 
metical figures, which liavc no dcpeodeiice on words, but denott 
the same object in almost all the nations of Europe, though eaela 
cal them by dificrcnt names. 

zllthoiigli thi.s mode of wiiliiig possessed many advantages over 
that liy hieroglyplucs, it w.is still too iraporfact* and laborious to^ 
satisfy luaukiuJ, who are always pressing forward towards perfec* 
tion, though they nexer completely attain it. lieHecUng mca 
hfor.iu to coii.sider thai^ tiu7ugii the number of words tiiat compose 
a hingua-^c is vci-y great, yet the number ufartieulaU sounds used 
111 foimii'it il’.o'e v\unl.sis but small; tliey thwefort' invented marks 
for iliojkC siiiqdti bounds, which being combined iin various waya^ 
would sciv > t) ex))ress eveiy word that i.s u£cd to express ideM' 
and abbtiai t ihoir^lds. 

lilcii di<l not, however, reach this perfection of invention at once; 
they fust, it is suj>posi 3 d, foriHcd an alphabet of syllid)les, beyond 
which some nations of India and Klbiopia liavc not. yet advanced : 
rx'eniliis mv.bthave been a great improvement, and enabled writer* 
to CfXjirKss xvords to which hieroglyphics wore inadequate; but it 
was >t»ll ii cumbrous and iinpcrfcot molhod, with wliich men could 
not In- huig content. “ At length/* says J )r. Blair, ‘‘ .so<ne happy 
e,enius arose, and tracing the souikIs made by the human voice to 
their i»o.st .simjfie elements, reduced tliem lo a very few vowels 
and cori.sonanls ; and by affixing to each of these, tlie .signs whicli 
we now call letters, taught men how, by their corobiiiaiif‘ns, to 
put in wiiiing all the diflerent words, or combinal!r))i.s of sound, 
which they employed in s^icccli. By being reduced to thi.s sirja- 
plicity, tho art of writing was brought lo its highest state of 
fiction. 

Who this liaj'py genius wa<f, we have now no means of ascertain- 
ing; his name lias sunk in the dull waters of ohilvfon, but itdei 
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selves to be iminortalieed muefi more than those of warriors, poets, 
or historftini ; Kii invention has enabled authors to hand down 
their works to the latest posterity-— 'if they deserve to be thus ho> 
noitred ; to carry their researches into tlie arcana of science, and to 
give to the worH the result of those researches, without being 
compelled to spend the greatest part of their lives in acquiring a 
knowledge of the veliicle by whieh the result of them could be re- 
corded. 

Ifhe period, loo, when this invention took place, is equally un- 
known ; though Cadmus is said to have first taught letters to 
OiiEEKS, it by no means follows that he was the inventor. Cai» 
wfiff is supposvid to liave been cotemporary with David, or as some 
Uiiiik, with Jonhua ; but alphabetical writing seems to have been 
in use long prior to the time of Moses : it is the fashion to ascribe 
the discovery of the Arts and Sciences of remote antiquity to the 
Egyptians, but, we WKe no certain proof that they were the inge- 
nious authors of this admirable discovery. 

I ITie alphabet of Cadmus consisted of only sixteen letters, the 
rest having been adder! at different periods, as marks were want- 
ing to express simple sounds not already provided for. ITie Ro- 
man alphabet, now in use in most parts of Europe and America, 
is merely a variation of the Greek ; the Greek characters, especi- 
ally those used in the oldest inscriptions, greatly resemble the 
Hebrew and Samaritan, which are universally allowed to be the 
name which Cadmus carried from or Phatnicia, to Greece; 

the anrangement, likewise, of these different alphabets, is anotlier 
proof of their common origin. 

llic alphal)ets of different languages contain a different number 
of letters the English has 26; the French, 23 ; the llehrew, Chal- 
deep Syriac, and Samaritan, 22 each ; the Arabic, 28 ; the Persian, 
31; the TSsrkish, 33; tlie Georgian, 36; the Coptic, 32; the 
'Musewiti, 41 ; the Greek, 24 ; the Latin, 22 the Sclavonic, 27 ; 
the Dutch, 86 ; the Spanish, 97 ; the Italian, 20 ; the Ethiopic 
and Tartarian, each 202 ; the Indians of Bengal, 2 1 ; the Bra- 
mins, 1 9. 

' Amongst all these there is, probably, not one that is not suscep- 
tible of great improvement, could the universal consent of those 
who use it be obtained to the alteration : this, however, is almost 
an impossibility, the difficulty being infinitely enhanced by the 
wida diffusion of knowledge, and the immense multitude of books 
published since the invention of printing. When the art of writ- 
ing was known but to few, and printing was totally unknown, 
alterations in, and additions to, the alphabet might have been com- 
pmUvcly easy, but now, they are next to impossible. ^ 

.. i' ' hawk's-bill turtle— tortoise-shell. ■ 

Tue Hawk*s-biU turtle (Testudo imbricata J gets its scientific 
name from the* arrangement of the plates, which overlap each 
•ther like the tiles on a roof; and it gets its common ^glish 
name from the partial resemblance of its mouth, seen in profile, 
lo the bill of a hawk. Its head, neck, and legs are longer in pro- 
portion to their thickness than those of the other turtles ; it is more 
active, swimming witli greater velocity, and righting itself when 
turned. Its eggs are cauble, but its flesh is not good, and the 
chief value of it to man are the plates on its back, which are the 
true tortoise-shell of commerce, and have been highly esteemed 
from the earliest ages. Ihere are thirteen plates in the central 
part, surrounded by twenty-five smaller ones. The large central 
plates are the finest shell ; and they are often of considerable thick- 


V,'Z, are found only ia words that aio derived from the Greek; 
is of Saxon origin. 



ness. The plates of shell do not form the entire case of the ani- 
mal. The inner or supporting part is bony, and may be consi- 
dered as part of the skeleton. The true skin is between the bony 
substance and tlie plates of shell. Tim plates arc a production of 
that skin, and in the living state they are covered by an epidermis, 
or scarfskin. The common way of obtaining the plates is to heal 
the entire hack-piece of the animal, by fire applied under the hol- 
lowon the inside. By that means the gelatine of the skin is dissolved, 
the skin itself swells, and the plates are easily detached entire- 
A turtle of about 300 pounds weight will produce about ten or 
twelve pounds of shell ; but, in the common way of obtaining the 
shell, the animal, which is otherwise useless in the arts, is sacrificed. 
In the eastern isles, where tlie Hawk Vbill turtle is very abundant, 
the Malays, who procure large quantities of shell for the Chinese, 
pursue a different method. They catch die turtle alive, and retain 
it while tliey detach the central plates, so dexterously as not to 
lacerate the skin. The animal is said not to show much uneasiness- 
during the operation, and when that is performed it is returaed 
into the sea, where, after a time, the plates are said to be repro- 
duced. That is by no means unlikely, as the reproduction of parts 
is not uncommon among reptiles, any more than among some of 
the Crustacea, which have at least some analogy witli 'he reptiles. 

The Hawk's-bill, or shell turtle is much more widely diffused than 
the epicure's turtle. It is found in almost all the tropical seas ; 
being peculiarly abundant in tlie shallows near Belese, the chief 
settlement in tlie mahogany country of Honduras. It is indeed 
general in Uie CariM- an Sea ; and is found browsing on its fii- 
vourite sea weed, wherever that abounds in latitudes sufficiently 
waim. It is also plentiful on the shores of tropical Africa, on 
those of New Holland, and in the Indian Ocean. Tortoise-shell 
is thus so abundant, that though it has bimn a favourite article of 
luxury from very early times, die supply is slill iiudiminished. 

M. 

My principles are such as lead me naturally to suppose, that 
he who receives a benefit, must remember it for ever, if he would 
approve his honesty ; but that he who confers the benefit, should 
instantly forget it, unless he would betray a sordia and illiberal 
part. — Demosthenes, 

Fabliabed^y Samss OiLBBaT,2fe, RMvnt-atreet and SI, PateraMtar-rv^^ 
Priated by WuiTi.ve, Beaufort Uouse. [Stereetppe 
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THE LAST LOAD. 

Come forth, mj lord, and we tlie cart 
Dreat up witii all the eoantr^ art. 

The horses, iuAi'e.s, nnd /risking fillies. 

Clod all in linen, white tm lilies. 

The h&rrest swains and wenches bound 
For joy, to see the liock-cart crowiM ; 

About the cort, hear how the route 
Of rural younglings raise the shout ; 

Pressing^ before, some coming after, 

Tliose with a shout, and tlieae with laughter. 

Some bless the enrt, some kiss tlie sheaves ; 

Some prank them up w'ith oaken leaves, 

Some croBSC tlie fill hm'se, some with groat 
Devotion, stroak the home-borne wheat : 

While other rnstics, lease 'attent 
To prayers tliun to merriment, 

Dun after with their breeches rent. ' 

llEnnicx. 

OF THE HARVEST. 

By the term harvest is meant the season of reaping and gathering 
in corn and fruits. If used figuratively, it signifies the product or 
reward of a person’s labour. • 

The time of commencing the harvest in this country varies gresitly 
in different <)i.«itriots. It. is usually begun in tlic southern parts of 
Eve LAND about the beginning of August^ but in the more iioithern 
districts of .Scotland, the harvest does not cointnence till the fi)St 
or second week in ^pfcniber. And it is but rarely that, in this 
fljUrt. of Great Hritaiu, it is finished, even in the most fayoumhle 
, situations, before tlie end of OctoWri and, not uitfrequeutly, this 
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time is protracted till the middle of November, till the com has 
been ripened by the frost. 

At Inverory, the seat of the Duke of Argyle, the com is so often 
spoiled by the rain, that the duke has built an immense bam, with 
a draft of air through it, and pins, for the purpose of bangi^ the 
wheat on to dry it. 

Tlie manner of gathering the com in different parts of the coun- 
try, *is also as various as the ^leriods at which it begins. In some 
part.s of the country, it is the custom to reap osetrl the com witfi a 
hook, or sickle, and nind it up in sheaves id fi> tnodenite size ; and 
in others, it is mowed down witli a sejr^, and after a few days 
having been allowed to dry the straw, it is put into heaps, and 
shortly after housed in barns, or put into ricks. 

Some farmers use a tooth sickle, while others use a sharp cut- 
ting one: the latter is more usually called a hook (or retiping^ook). 
In many parts of the country, the women are seen to use the hook 
as well as the men. Wlieat is usually cut down with a hook or 
sickle, but b.irley, oats, Ac., with a scythe, excepting when the 
crop is very heavy, in which case the hook is prefemble. 

When the corn is boused, some curious ceremonies have been, 
and are still observed in various parts of the country, called the 
“ Harvest Home,” which, however, like other customs of olden 
time, i.s fast wearing away ; and in many places it is not practised 
at all, and where practised, it scarcely deserves the name o. that 
once-happy festival, when 

Our rural ancestors, with liuis bleat. 

Patient of labour when the end wss rest. 

Indulged tlie day that housed their nimusl gr^, 

With feasts and orr»g*. wd a thankful etraiii : 
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joy tlMiir'ttttoia, kmA aons, tnA sfirT«»t» ohArt, 
cf Umw wd pAitners oC thoir care : 

,TbiE;)a«^» the j»j|C» HUtiaduvl oa the bowj, 

Smoothed ev'r^r brow, and open'd ev'ry soul. 

Pori, 

Tins manth is also the season < f another kind of harvest, 
namely, that of • Hops. Tlic hop is a climbing plant, and is 
usuaUv g^own in large fields, called gardens. Ine liop is cul- 
tivated on account of its great use in malt liquors. It is grown in 
TOWB^ and to eveiy row of plants there is a corresponding row of 
high poles, up which they nm to the very top. When the poles 
are well covered, and tlio ciop fine, a more elegant appearance of 
nature than one of these giardens is seldom seen. Atthetime^of 
gathering, the bind.s aie cut with a knife at about a foot from the 
ground, when the [loles arc pulled up, the plants clinging to them, 
and are laid oir frames ni.ide for the purpose, when the fhiits are 
picked off, aiid*dcix)sited into cloths or baskets prepared for their 
reception. 

liops can be grown in all p:irl.s of England, but the counties 
mostly celebrated for them, arc the counties of Kent^ Surrey ^ 
JIanttf and IVifrcesier; but the finest are grown at or near Farn^ 
Aam, in Surrey. 

We have often mentally compared August to tlic prime of 
man’s life. Jii the latter, the wild and passionate fervour of youth 
is past; but the chilling influence of old age has not vet begun to 
creep over us, and at once lessen our pleasures and damp our 
feelings of enjoyment. We iiave the strength of youth without its 
too fervid passions, and the wisdom and cadmnesa of age without 
its chilling and debilitating influence. The same midway balance 
between the extremes of summer’s heat and winter’s frost is 
now observable. Let us not forget that our macure age is equally 
liable to censure, if we then exhibit either the wild follies of 
youth, or the imbecility and dislike of action of extreme age 
Above all, let us remember, that it is in youth that we must form 
tlie character of our maturity. 


SEPTEMBER. 

SfiPTEMfiEK derives its name from’being the tevenik month from 
March, which, with the Uoniaiis was the first month of the year. 

A delightful author has ob.scrved of this month ; ** the year steps 
onward towards its temporary decay, if not so rejoicingly, even 
more majestically and gracefully than it does towards revivification. 
And if September is not so bnglit with promise and so buoyant 
with hope as May, it is even more .imbued with a spirit of serene 
repose, in wliicfi the only true because the only continuous (?) 
enjoyment consists. Spring * never is, but always to be ble.st ; * 
but ^ptember is tlie month of consummations — the fulfillor of all 
promises — the fruition ©fall hopes, the era of all completeness.” 
How splendid all the sky ! how still ! 

How mild the dying gale ! 

Ifow soft the i^diispers of tlie rill, 

'J’httt winds along the vale 1 

So tranquil nature's works appear, 

It seems the Ssbbstli of the year ? 

As if, the suiiuner's labour past, she chose 
This season's sober calm for blandisbiog repose. 

Although the sununer may have been wet and cold, it has been 
observed, in all Intitudes between 45? and 55^ that September is 
usually the finest month of the year. Like an old friend, tlie 
season of universal life departs with a smile, and also 

like the sun 

Seems larger at his setting* 

But notwiUistanding this average serenity, the suke of the hus- 
bandman is so great, that every faculty of his soul quickens with 
the fear, lest untimely winds and rains, should destroy tlie hopes 
of the yoar, and the unbelieving adage is always upon his lips, 

l^tember blow soft, till the fruits in the loft.'’ 

Tbe sunsets of September are unparalleled in magnificence. 
The clouds emblazoned in gorgeous livery, and yet not deficient in 
those tender hues which embellish a spring morning, fill the up- 
ward-looking soul wifli^ unutterable emotions. A soft "ctesian 
wind” exerts its "sweet resistless forces, and gently stirs the' 
overhanging glory into an evolution of new wonders-^ever chang- 
ing, but ever Beautiful. Beneafli this bright canopy tbe " tillers , 
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of tbe earth ” are eveiy where engag^ in their ingatbeong labours, 
and many axe tbe pleasing associations which connect thqinselvea 
with their joyous occupation. But he who biiil^ hit hbpes 
‘‘above the ruinable skies,” shudders as he perceives a black 
thread drawn aciioss tliis cliarming scene ; sin has marred the pro* 
si^cct, and throws dust in the eyes of him who would fain look 
upon it as a perfect garden — the labourer is ignorant — ^his soul is 
in the closest alliance with depmving lusts — the landholder is covet- 
ous — the steward cruel — and between these millstones the poor are 
ground to powder — ^whose fault is this ? Tliose to whom 
given, of Uiem much is required how awful the responsib^tiee 
which riches confer 1 It is not our present business to investigate 
these matters ; we have mentioned fl\em with sorrow, but irutlt 
compelled us to dash the September prospect with a tinge of woes, 
which, like huge nightmares, suffocate the rising pleasures of the 
season. If the poor are ignorant let tliem be instructed ; we throw 
our pennyworth into the public treasury, and we beseech the good 
and great to remember that December frosts follow the mild at- 
mosphere of September, and to ask themselves whether any soul 
who helped to produce their Christmas comforts, be then perishing 
of cold and hunger. 

We shall now proceed to paint the portrait of the month, and 
trust that whatever might ofibiid the eye, m so good a picture, will 
by us be " cast, discreetly into shade.” 


QUADRUPEDS. 

ANIMAL HARVESTS. 

It has been well remarked that, " to collect provisions fbr their 
future use, to hoard them in safe places, and to use them gra- 
dually for their daily sustenance, are actions in the human mce 
which display and require great prudence, foresight, just reasoning, 
will acting upon judgment and much self-command. A very 
huge portion of mankind will not exert either this forethought, or 
the self-government that alone makes it effectual.” Yet this ad- 
mirable quality, of which the majority of the human race aic wil- 
fully deficient, is faithfully and undeviatingly observed by a num- 
ber of little four-footed denizens of our woods and hedges. Man 
is not the only being who gathers the harvest, and stores it away in 
bams, fbr the supply of future need ; this prescient faculty may 
be now seen, in the busy labours of our squirrels, liedgchogs, 
dormice, shiew's, field-mice, and otliers, who, during this month, 
are sedulously employed in collecting nuts, acorns, grains, &c.&c., 
and buiying them in little chambers excavated in the earth foi 
tliat i>urposc, excepting in the case of the squirrel, who usually 
lioarus his ample stores in tlie convenient hollow of some retired 
tree. It is a pretty sight to watch a field-mouse, gleaning his 
winter provisions, and going through his toils with such little agi- 
lity that his labour seems to be mere play ; and as the hedgerows are 
now comparatively bare of their leafy drapery, it may be easily 
oh.served, for it is not an uncommon spectacle, even in places of 
considerable re.<^ort. Now if this power of collecting food tor future 
wants be an ovidenre of reason in us, why should it be deemed, or 
called by the negative name of instinct^ in them. It is reason so 
farns it goes, and acts not blindly, but according to circumstances, 
the difference chiefl> being, that man has the power of disobeying 
the promptings of his mindi but the mouse has not. Tlie harvest- 
ing of these gentle beings teach us, therefore, that perfect obedience, 
so fur as they .ire concerned, is productive of perfect happiness — 
they cannot violate tlie laws of their existence, and arc nappy;— 
we can, and do, and are miserable. But in sorrowing, we rejoiq^ 
in the hope of our great law-fulfillcr, that mysterious Being, “ by 
whom all things were made, and who hi his own person has re- 
deemed the earth from that flitid curse, which is too plainly evi- 
denced in the wanton and insensate de.stniction, which for amuse- 
ment, is so often heaped on tbe heads of such miracles of structure, 
beauty, and innocency, as the field-mouse.® 

WARNING. 

Stoats and weasels are now very sedulous in their attentioD to 
poultry yards. They prowl about with thievish pwseveraiice, and 
many an unlucky rat fails a victim to their assiduity. But, M 
benefits* are usually the result of cost, a fine capon, or a fkroQiifie 
hen, too often t'pays the piper.” 
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MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 

Thu etoric in the k^avim knoweth her ttpfvointod tima ; and thoturtio, 
on<i tiie crane, and the awaUDvr, observe tlie period of tb*.ir comings. — 
Jjtii. riii, 7« 

In the present month many opportunities will occur of viewing 
this marvellous phenomenon; and to enable our younger ncaders 
to do fhis with certainty and profit, we subjoin tnc fcdlovriog ac- 
count, os an index to their curiosity. 

Pirds have a local habitation,” a native country, where they 
epend their sweetest hours, rearing their young, and gladdening the 
listening world vrith their songs. The family leared, both old and 
young depart their “native vales,” and make a foreign tour. Tl^us, 
flietr time i.s nearly equaUy divided, one half at home, and the 
remainder “abroad.” All birds, with the exception of Uiose in 
whom a long residence in towns has partially changed their natural 
habits, are, in a greater or less degree, subject to ibis ^)eriodic desire 
of “seeing the world.” Tlic prompting influence is sudden and 
unpri'mcditated in its operation, generally, the birds arc all here to- 
day, and all gone to-morrow. hen they are caged, a sudden rest- 
lessness is observed to seize them at the period of migration; they 
have usually taken tlieir €t)cniH^ roost, and ruffled up in slum- 
bering composure, wben — flutter — they bound suddenly from their 
]jerehos, and lieat their narrow boundaries with the most anxious 
sulicitude. This agitation continues several days. Some birds 
travel m the dayttme, but the greater part, under tlie protecting 
shadows of night; while a few uae botli timcs^ according' to circum- 
stances. In passing over land tliey occasioBally halt for food ; but 
r.irriy sleep till their destination is accojxiplished. They usually 
fly at so great a height, that they are oftencr - heard than seen ; 
tliey also By always with die wind ngainst them. In the per- 
formance of these journeys, food is the ob^t ; and they unerr- 
kigljr make for those countries where suitable and sufficient flood 
will be found. How strange a thing hare we here presented 
to our consideration !— 4alk we of wofuers— do we bluster about 
tlie pyramids of Kgypt. or the colossus of Rhodes? — ^look at a 
departing swallow-^ink of his unerring mstinct, his untiring 
wing, and his wonderful courage— ready to cross an ocean, wiili- 
outfood, pilot, or experience: k>ok at him pruning his agile wing, 
and Conan VC if you can, how it he |X)5.siblR, that liUle crealuro 
can, in the dark hours of midnight, steer a ncvcr-faiUug couibo 
across that ocean, upon which even the hawk’s eye of Nelson 
mis.sod his enemy. C'Wige the example — look at tlie solan-goose, 
and Iieliold him year after year, and through those past ages, before 
tlio comi'iass was invented, wlien creat man was afraid in his 
vo;i;igcs tolose sight of the skiniug clifls, behold him then, cros- 
sing ilio trackless solitudes of the Nordtern Ocean in a right linr, 
direct to a particuhtr rock, his former residence, and which, per- 
Jiaps, no eye could see, at ten miles distance. — Where is tlie iiiidis- 
coverod cause ?— Can the sagacity of man devise any adequate 
physical reason ? thiuk not ; and Uiat it most ever remain, as 
It IS now, a stumbling-block to our boasted compreheii.sion ; but 

! ret, at tiic same time, an altar, upon which tlie good man may oiler 
lis devotions to that great Mediatorial and Ci'eativc Being, who, 
in daily turning the world upon its axis, and guuliiig a tiny bird 
upon the vast ocean, equally confounds odr intelligence, and 
exalts liis own glory. 

The northcni regions of tlie earlJi have, from time iinmciuorial, 
been the residence of unnumbered millions of water-fowl, where 
Surrounded by boundaries of everlasting snow, in vast marsliy 
solitudes, from age to age no other aoiuid has waked the dreary 
echo, but their own melancholy screams. Theri; lu safety they 
rear their young; and, wliile summer lasts, And in the amazing 
multitude of insects Uiat fill the air, a never-failing banquet. But 
soon as tlie sun begins sensibly to withdraw his vivifysag influ- 
ence, and chilling blasts and dull fogs predominate, tlie presenti- 
ment of dead winter steals among them, a prophetic instinct, 
Dome on atmospheric wings, tells them of coming want, points 
diem to a hmd of plenty, and detcriiiiiKJA them to begin tlic iuur- 
aey. I'hcn is the spcctachi to be witnessed, of innumerable Wts 
searing into Uie air ; each species marslialled witli the greatest 
it^uhu'ity, and under llic direction of tlie great Cod tliat made 
'^em, pouring down upon tlie southern nutiuns, al tlie incredible 
Vpeed of two Imndrcd inilcj uii lioui. This pheiioincnon may be 


obtMsrved by the wttali&il Mtandht, but in a lest itrikiaff degree, 
among birds of temperute ellmalet eeeking a more soudiem coun- 
try thus, Che bints of North America may be seen, on the ap« 
proach of winter passing to Mexico and the West Indies. ^ 
We have here subjomed a Uble of the arrivals and ^partures 
of birds from Britain frnr the month of Septembey. 

ARMVALS. 

Mountain Finch {Fri^llamontiflingilla)\ 

CiiossBCAK (Jjozia curvii^ra) 

FiELDPARE {Turdut piiarii) 

Area DEVINE iCardttelis Spinm) 

Tiuin STONE {StrepsUus Interpret) 

Sanoehling {Calidris arenaria) 

Snipe {Scolopax gailinula) 

Oannrt {Stda bassana) * 

Curlew {Numerut arquaia) 

Bkan Oo'ose (^Anter/erut) 

Knot ( Tringa dturea) 

WooDcoca {ScolofHix nuticola) 

Korin (^Sylvia ruOicola) — approaches cities 


northern 

countries; and re- 
main with us, till 
Rfuming soring, 
and connubial frres, 
recall tiiem hone. 


DEP.\KTUIIES. 

Swirr (Cj/pscius murariut) 

OiiMNEY Swallow' (Utrundo rustica) 
White! II Ro AT {Curruca cinerea) 

Bari LAUD (Curruca earruh) 

F LUSHER {Laniut coUurio) 

Night J \ h. {Caprimulgut eurepeui) 
Turtledove {Coltanbo Turitcr) 

Lapwing { VancUus crisfatus) 

Hi KG BLjkCKDiRi>(i 1 frrKfrf torqtiata) 
WuEAiEAii {^Saxicola QSnnnihe) 

N lOHTi NO ALE ( Sylvia luscinia) 
Sedojuiiad {Sylvfa trochilut) 

Wood Wren {Sylvia sibilatrix) 
Blackcap ( Sylvia atricapUia) 

Facvetir {Sylvia kortensis) 

Pretty birds, welcome, and farewell 1 


— to soutliemcoun- 
tries, with their well 
fledged young ; 
who, with Uie sur- 
> viving parents, re- 
turn in sprini^ to 
roar another migra- 
tory horde. 


There are wdio doubt this migratory voyage. 

But w'herofore, from tlie distimco of thu fligiit. 
Should woudor verge on disbelief,— Uie bulk 
So small, 60 large, oud strong Uie buoyant wing 1 


DESTRUCTION OF TIIE PAKTKIDCE. 

Fenrnot, ye harfn}e.SB race. 

In me no longer shnll y« find a tbe ! 

Even w'hen each pulse beat high with bounding health. 

Ere yet the stream of life, in sluggish flow, 

}3egHn to flag, and prematurely stop 
Will) ever-boding pause, even then my heart 
Wa.9 never in the sport; even then 1 felt, — 

Pl.EAilVHE PROM PAIN WAS PLEASURE MUCH ALLOYED. 

On Uie fourteenth of this month, “ man’s protection, selfishly 
bestowed,” is witlidrawn from these inoflbnsive creatures, and 
“ bPORT,” as It is disgracefully called, becomes lawful. Partridges 
have just now recovered the bloody havoc of the la.st year, and are 
seen lu large coveys about stubble fields, or such corn as may still 
be led standing. Before the gatliering of Uie cro|i8 they lived com- 
paratively secure from their natural enemies, but deprived of their 
friendly shelter, they wander in Uie day time to solitary groves and 
covers, but are obliged to return to the ojien fields at right lost 
they should be destroyed by foxes and weasels. But from luau 
they have iiu escape : 

Alas, ho comes I yes, yonder comes your foe. 

With sure-detfTiiiineu Byv, and in his hand 
The two-fold tube, fi>rmod for udouMo d»>ath. 

Full soon, his spAtiiel ranging far and wide. 

Will loud his footsteps to Uie wiy Sjjot, 

The covert thick, iu which, falsely secure, 

Vo lurking ait, close huddled, wing to wing : 

Vos, near and nearer still tlio sjmniel drawa, 

Ilftraring oft, and ciossiiig oft his course, 

'I'ul, all at once, .went struck, with pendant tODgue> 

Aiid liAed paw, stiifeiicd he panting stands 
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Fonmd, MeMmg*d bj iLe tportsvaii's voice. 

He beciUtiikg ereeut ; lehen Hush, tlie (^eme 
Uii-ipniige, end, trom tbe levelled tumiug: tubes, 

Tbe (taiice, once end again , bursts tluougli tlie smoke. 

We feer tiot the sneers of those* who charge a dislike of •«pnrt> 
ing, to a puling seosibility, when we enter our protest ugauist the 
destruction of the Pariridge* or any othei ^oine** as an ** uwum*:- 
ftienf.*’ We maintain it to be a cruel and a hcart>))ardcnit:g [>rac- 
tice. If ‘^game’^ must be destroyed, let thcuYi he caught and 
killed by prop«>‘ly appointed persons ; at present, the skill of our 
sportsmen, Uiing in the majority of cases, about equal 'to thei. 
underatandings, twentv birds are wtiunded for every one k ilteci, and 
then broken wings antf shattered legs, ftll the onie pea* tful woo<ls 
with mourning. Is tins a practice likely to lit the college atndent 
for the pulpit, or to aid the development of Iho'.e principles 
which constitute the kind husband, the gentle faliier, or the forgivin; 
friend. We trow not. On the rontrary, it must beget an iteensi- 
bility to pain in others, which at once lays eliunty in rnius, and 
buries every social virtue in the cuinmou wu ek. Let there be no 
more amuseinetits” tiieii, which have death in any shape, for their 
object, but let us cultivate peace and good will towards each other; 
but wliich, however, never can be done while inen cruh in filling 

tuneful bills witii blood*.*' J'igeun iiialchtis aie uu abonunatioii 
to the good feeling of tiie country. 

RKVn’AL OF SONG IN iiIKDS. 

KeluHsed from nil the duties, all the nn'es. 

The keen, yet sweet solicitu'Jert, thut huiiiit 

The parent'll bveuKt ; aguiii the song 

Trills from tlie wood, or from iho gulden hough. 

Ghauaml'. 

At this time, as if to aid the general charm of the seas>mi, we have 
a ])arlial revival of the .spring melodies. "Hioy are, however, of a 
very languid chaiui'ter, and exi'ito a inoluiidioly, but stilt highly 
pleasing recollection of the more energetic haiiiioniis of early 
^uninn r. 

'lh« ThriiHli, (iio llinckhird, and tJio Woodlark now, 

Their ph'UHing Kon\'K re.'tuiiiu ; 

'Mifl Stoiio Curh'w. ilia call iig note rem;ut.s, 

An<l iIk' Wood (Jwl eoiitiuuAi hreaka the depth 
Of I'^ylvHii darkness with di.scordant iiiouiis.*’ 

AUTUMNAL CONCiRKOATtON OF SOLITARY BIROS. 

Allot; r the time of “ corn-cariTing,” a habit of congregating to- 
gether in huge docks, becomes pievalent iiinoiig many species of 
iuribs, who, before, had IivimI in a .solitary sl.ite. Birds are gene- 
laiiy vei v soi lal ereatures, and it woiiUi appear, that, as soon a!» the 
t.isk of I'caiing (ho young (einiiiiute.s, they give up their ** p^'^^'^b; 
residences," and imito, together with (iicu- families, into large 
eoniinoiiwealths. B1 ov(t.<, linnets, spal^ow^, pippels, woodlarks, 
and vaiious sjiceies of lineh, may now lie observed in these repiilv- 
liean tiocks, flying about from lichl to held, fiom daybreak till 
noon. 

MICIIAF.LMAS COO.SK. 

At Miehaelnuts hy vubtoui, right lli^ino, 

IjOoh^ ai-e ordained to bised >it Micli.iel's shrine. 

Tiik fact of geese being once very coininordy eaten on Michael- 
mas Day, will be vvithin the memory of moat of our readcMs. llie 
eu«toin is also still ol.s'Tved in tho .e old farm-houses, where ar- 
(ient ploughs are yet obstinately pteferre*! to modern ones. It i.s 
said to have arisen from the circunislaiiec of tiuucii F.hruheih, 
i>eing at dinner on a goo.se, at the time when she heard of the de- 
feat of the Spanish Armada, and that she ever afler\va»'ds ate of a 
goose on the anmvorsjiry. IJul pretty as this derivation is, wt 
have no faith in it, and believe the practice to liavc arisen siuiply 
froin the plenty .md perfection of stubble -geesi: at this season. 

In “1 *uor llobin's Almanac" for S«. ptembor, 1005, are soint 
(piaml lines on this subji-ct ; and as qnietiiess assists digestion, 
wc recomincud the closing .tdmoniiion to the seriou.s attention of all 

(ieese. now in prime season are. 

Which if Well iimm'eil, »re good fare: 

"^'et, however, fiieiuls. lukt* lierd. 

How loo mill’ll on them von tVe.l, 

I.***,!, when !'s yoin loiigi’ies run looki* 

^ our discourse do uucll of guokC. 


REPTILES. 

Tbe croaking of young frogs cease in the meadows, and thev 
are obsei-ved to betake themselves to solitary meditation beneath 
the large- leaved plants. Snakes cast their sluns, literally ** crawl* 
ing out of their own mouths.** 


FISHES. 

llen'ings (jClupea harengut) come from the deep sew to the 
warmer .slioies and estuaiies to propagate their spawn in places 
where the sun can reach them. Salmon {Salmo salar) ascend rivers 
for the same purpose, and show an unconquerable resolution in its 
accomplishment. Eels {Anguilla communii) after their reproduc- 
tive operations, descend rivers to recruit their strength in cooler 
waters. Char {Salmo alpinus) spawns, 'fhe heaving seas begin 
to feel the influence of returning winds, and cast up from their un- 
fathomable depths those shelly treasures which delight tlie con- 
chologist. We .shall return to these subiecls in our winter num- 
bers, and give ample space for their development. 


INSECTS. 



SnriLLOW-TAiLSP BviTsarLY {Papilio Maeheon)’^m all the stages of 
its existence. 


Insects, in many les^iects, arc creatuirs of surpassing interest. 
They are the most numerous of all the living tribes, and display 
more than any other oieated being*, the inlimtely diversified skill 
and bencvoleiK'C of Uieir mat author. Size, form, colour, function, 
and .»cnse, arc roinbineJ in such ever-vaiying proportions, and 
alw.iys With such uuchafing harmony, that the soul of the specta- 
tor falls bi'ck upon her native nothmgne'is, in a stupor of amazeiL 
delight. Happmes.s is tlie common lot of tiie whole order, anci 
considerable intellect the birthright of n. my of its individuals. 
Mind is here seen to be totally independent of mutter — it acts as 
efTectively in the insect of an atom long, and of the density of air, 
as it does in a six-feet giant, who thinks and acts us if he was the 
author of his own immensity, and who never saw an insect in his life, 
except, indeed, the fly that .spots his looking-glass. On all these 
accounts, and for their economic uses, insects commend them- 
selves to our notice', which has only to be bestowed, and they will 
sun'ly command our admiration. 

We .subjoin a list of a few of the most conspicuous, which may 
now be sludiod in their native haunts. 

Sngik'otlo — Lucumtsren us — and a multitude of other beetles. 

DeuiliVIiftid IJ'awk-iuoth — Achtrontw Ah opas. , 
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Bindweed llawk*-moihr--»S^/«^jM cawolvidu 
El^hant liawk-meth— Elpettor. 

Saffion Butterfly-— F<yi7iVi tiifa/e. 

Swallowtail, B. — PopiliQ Machtton (see cut). 

Peart Skipper, B. — Pta^hila Comma, 

Painted l^dy, B.— Cyn^Aia Cardui. 

Scotch Ai^s, B . — Hipparcfiia blandina. 

Red Admiral, B. — Vaw ssa atafanta. 

Large Green Locust— ilcrida viridif&ma. 

Voracious field cricket — Acrida verrucivora. 

tTasps are very abundant, and very troublesome; and in th< 
souiliern counties hornets are numerous, and sting severely. 

I'lies are very plentiful, and are deserving of minute attention 
They are a small raoe, and dressed in sol>er nues; but the atuden- 
of nutiiro, in his entomological pursuits, should never forget thai 
diamonds look like worthless pebbles, till investigation demonstrates 
Uieir value ; and that witliin the dullest grubs, the most gorgeous 
buiierllies are concealed. Knowledge must be earned. 

Ants still afford opportunities of profitable investigation. 

(ilowwoims shine in the hedges with uncommon brdliancy. 

Thousands of insects are preparing tlieir winter habitations; and 
w'c shall endeavour to rival the studies of our readers, in investi- 
gatiiig and illustrating them, thi-ough* the coming setison. Spiders 
arc numerous, and present very wonderful examples of insec' 
architecture and insect mind. We shall close this very brief article 
which we only print as a finger-post to wisdom, by an account o' 
the remarkable phenomenon known by the name of Gossamer. 
About this time, the ground is frequently covered with innumer- 
able Spiders' webs, spi-eaditig over every thing like a robe of filmy 
Sliver. At the same time it may be seen, as high as the sight car 
reacii, floating in the atmosphere, lliis beautiful S|iectacle is 
t-<iii^ed by niiiltitudes of small spiders, called, from this circum- 
.-itaiice, gossamer spiders, which, when for some unknown purposi , 
they are desirous of ascending the upper regions of the air, have 
the power of discharging a number of long threads, to which the^ 
attach themselves, and thus becoming buoyant, ascend gently to 
vast heights, and when the object of their ascent is accomplished 
they coil up the evpaiuling gossamer — furl their sails, and gradually 
descend. They iii.iy be seen sinking, in downward undulations 
tlie Min illuiiiinating their silky hosts, and by the refraction of his 
li^'ht pixulucitig an ocean of aerial glistenings. “Or if,'' as the 
author of the ‘Months’ elegantly obseixes, ‘*you are in time to 
observe them bt-rore the sun has dried the dow f,‘om off them, in 
tl.c early iiioniing, they look like robes of fairy tissue-work, gem- 
med with mnuinei able jewels.” 

We .sliall notice tins subject again; but sbidl conclude for the 
pre-en't, with the following very grajjhic description fiora Gilbert 
W hilt'’> ** Sclbourii." 

“ On St plcniber ‘21st, 1741, being intent on field diversions, I 
jose before ilaybre.ik ; when I c.ime into the iticlo.sures, I found 
the siuhblc aiul elo\ er-»roiinds matted all over with a thick coat 
of cobweb, in the meshes of wliieli, a copiMUS and heavy dew hung 
so plentifully tlial the whole country seemed, as it were, covered 
with two or three setting nets, drawn one over anotiier. When the 
dogs atteiiqiled to hunt, their g}cs were so blinded and hoodwinked 
they could not proceed, but were obliged to lie down and scrape 
the rnemhranos from ilieir faces w'ith their feel. As the morning 
advanced the sun became bright and warm, and the day turned 
out to be one of those most lovely ones, which no season but the 
autumn p rod iice.s, cloudless, calm, serene, and worthy of the South 
of France itself. 

“ About nine, a. m., an appearance very unusual began to de- 
mand our attention, a shower of cobwebs falling from very 
elevated regions, and continuing without any interruption till the 
close of the day. These webs were not single filmy threads, float- 
ing in the air in all directions, but perfect flakes or rags; some near 
an incli broad and five or six long. On every side the observer 
turned his eyes, might he behold a continual succession of fresii 
flakes falling into his sight, and twinkling like stars." 

botany. 

FliuiTS. 

All that concerns human beings has been made upon a principle of 
beilevoloiice.'- -Turner. ^ 

• TTiis glorious truth is lowhere more strongly exefiiplified| than } 



in the display which, at this season of the year, is made by the 
Orchard iVees. The rosy-chceked apples begin breathe per- 
fume from their umbrageous chambers ; and the peaches and nec- 
tarines add their fiuffrance to the universal sweetness. “ Against 
the wall, the grapes have put on that trans^rent look which indi- 
cates their complete ripeness, and have dressed their cheeks in 
that delicate bloom which eiiable.s them to bear awiiy the bell of 
beauty from all their rivals." Melons have atfaiinxl their greatest 
perfection. W’alnuts weigh down their mighty branches to tha 
earth, and seem to invite the hand of the gatherar ; and the soberly-* 
coloured filbert peeps from her shady recesses like prudence amidst 
profusion. This siiperabounding goodne.ss on the part of the 
Creator, may well rescue us from all the foolish fears which have 
been recently expressed, lest population should one day outgrow 
(he productive powers of Nature. Our bulwark against this, is, 
that plants possess a principle of infinite irnnrovabiliiy. The six- 
leaved rose of the fields, has become the hundrcd-leax ed rose of our 
gardens. The austere crab of the woods, is known as the father 
of twelve hundred varieties of apple; filberts are the cultivated 
descendants of the wild hazel; corn-plants, of every kind, an* only 
improved grasses; and the xvhole kitchen-garden, in like manner, 
exhibits a series of transformations Ifttle less than miraculous. 
The dry and .stringy have become juicy and succulent; the tall and 
thin sink dowm into a luxuriant obesity; colours ufall sorts change, 
lew products scorn to be created, poisons vanish, and increasca 
and increasing nutriment every wliere abouml.s. So great ate the 
•ew’ards of indu.stry, Sliall we then relax our exertions, sliall wc 
lot nillier pay still greater obedience to the comin.md “iii i*f tmivu 
HIE rAiiTiL,” and as wc work, learn to admire thoM* hcjun/ul laws 
l)y which Cod has made the replenishing of ihe earth so easy and 
so delightful t It is man, and not his Maker, who deprives so 
iiany thousancl.s of their “daily bread;” the reaper gathers iii tho 
an’est, and too often retires from the denuded fields to starve ; 
JUt this does not originate in any natural deficiency — famine results 
mmed lately from human sources. 

Tliese reflections will prc'pare us to hail the appeamnee of a 
September orchard, not only as one of the kindest giOs of Provi- 
dence, but also as one of the finest proofs of the nioioJ gi eat ness td 
Britain. Cultivated fruits arc the first indications of civilization, 
and tlieir quantity, a measure of its degi-ee of perfection. In thi* 
'ay our orchards may become very pretty hisiowGi of I'lrngland. 
The emb, tJie sloe, and the hazel-nut, describe onr iihorigimd cc^n- 
lition; the plum, the apple, the cherry, the pear, tind the peach, 
record out colonisation by the Roman-i; the hg-fice, the vnu*, and 
lie raspberry, tell of o«rcrusadc.s to the Holy l-and ; the gail'.ci *.;g 
•f these together in the gardens of mona.stene.s, anmli.1 the ruins of 
which they still flourish, evidence the all-povverful doininioi, of tlie 
Romi.sh church, in those dark ages wlien .she was ilio .sole eon^erv- 
tor of knowledge ; the great orchards ivluch adorn ihe mai of 
he old nobility announce the gloriou.s era of fjneen I'Jiy.r wi cii 
mind first burst into the glorious liberty of imluc»ive tliou-hi; the 
niversq/ diffusion of fruit-trec.s,in poor men’s g iriirn.s.dci'n.uisirjitfi* 
lemild and intelligent character of the sm cei dji-u aiv; :nrl, Dnally, 

.he growth of the pine, proclaims the jin-'t-nf gr**.t m ---i of Itritain, 
.nd indicates a ho.st of blessings which .sh*- lias dciiycd froia 
er unlniundod intcrchangt?.s of tlic* ncci ssaiy and luxurious jxro- 

ucts of every “ natiirn, longue, and j‘♦•o] ill'.' 

We shall now take a brief review of ilie ISeMlernbcr fruitJ, witlia- 
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few remarks upon each, such as wc trust will assist in adding the 
pleasures of understanding to the enjoyment of eight and taste. 

Appt.E ( Pyrus Maha). The apple is the most durable of 
fruits, and flourishes in all ncsrtheni latitndes. It is a close at- 
tendant upon civilization, and by a long course of ingenious culti- 
vation, 4ias beeit divided into twelve hundred varieUea. Fiance, 
till very recently, taking tlie precedence of BngluMi in all matters 
of mind, has the houon r of having originated nlostof the va rieties, and 
hence the names of tin* difFerent sorts of apples are chiefly derived 
from the French. In the reign of Charles!., apple orchards were 
first planiod in Iki-efordshiro, by Lord ScudlainoTe, of Home 
Lacy ; and now they arc found in every garden and hedgerow in the 
country. They thrive so abundantly in the western counties, tliat 
Somerset, Worcester, aiul Hereford, almost exclusively 
cngioss the miimtiicturc of cider. Tlie crop, however, is a preca- 
iiou.-^ one, and lerjuires groat practical skill and local knowledge, 
to turn It to protiiable account. More than twenty thousand 
hu.siiels of Amchcau and French apples are annually imported 
Into this country. 

The Peah i^Pyrus communis). It is believed that the Homans 
brought tlie jjear to Kngland. Being a very luxuriant fruit, it has 
always 1x*eii |>aid great aitenlion, and was carefully cultivated by 
jbe monks. As m tlie case of the apple, the French have, also, 
tlie hunour of originating the best varietic.s of the pear* At present 
nearly seven hundred .suits are enumerated. Tlie tree is very 
biU'dy, and many a venerable spucinicu is still to be found rcaritig 
its timi'-colouicd trunks amid the ruins of the chapter-houses and 
cloisters of departed priests. Perry is the product of the pear. 

The Quince (Cydunia vutf^aris ). Tlie quince was first propa- 
gated in Biigluiid, in the rcigu of iicnrv Vlll. It is a handsome 
but not a very healthy fruit, and Is used more for giving variety to 
the palling supcitluilics of the rich man's table, tlian fur any use 
ful purpose. In the reign of Klizabt'th they had become common 
in tlie gardens of the nobility, and arc now extensively grown in 
the south of France, fortlu' manufacture of marmalade. CuUiva- 
tiou has produced eiejit vaj'irties. 

Tue iNiFULAU {Mtniiilus Germunka). The medlar is seldom 
eaten till it has jiarlially deaiye<l ; when, by some, it is esteemed 
to be i>f an agreeable flavour. Tlie tree has become a nathe of 
hedgerows in the \\ armor parts of the couutiy, hut is believed to 
have been originally imported from tlie south of Europe. Many 
varieties are cultivated. 

Tjie Vim: (t'Uis viri/ira). 7'hc cultivation of the grape i<* 
coeval with the race of man. Traces uf its history are discoverable 
in tlie records of every ancient nation, "We read of Noah /r- 
^inninff to an huU'undmau, and im aniing a vine^akh — (*en 
IX. ‘JO. ii 4 fypt ileified its first cultivators: and in later, but now 
vastly distant limes, liaechus and his brutal sateliilcs became the 
disgusting patrons of Us prostituted virtues. Humboldt is of opi- 
nion, that the original plant fiom which the Euiopean stock has 
been derived, grows wild on tlie shores of tlic Casjiian Sea, and tliat 
from thence it passed into Ureece, and successively into Sicily and 
the .south of France, from whence it was caivied by die Homans 
into (Jennany aud Britain. It continued to flourish hore till the 
diirteenth century, when large vineyards were planted, and soon 
became common over the couutiy. Large quantities of wine w’cro 
manufactured, and formed the common drink of tliecountiy, till 
after the reformation, it was supeiseded by ale, when the vine- 
yards were sulfered to go to decay. Grapes are cultivated over 
the whole of the temperate and part of tbe tropical zones of the, 
northern hemisphere. DifFerciit nations have different metliods of: 
Iraimiig the vine ; some upon horizontal trellis-work, others in fes- 
toons between upright poles, and others again fasten them to the, 
face of a wall. The Persian vine-dressers tiain it up riic .surface of 
a wall, and to curl over the top to the other side, wbu h they do by 
tying a stone to the end of the tendril. This may probably illus- 
trate Jacob's blessing upon hi.s darling son — Genesis xUz. 22 , 
Joseph is a JrnitJul huufrh^ even uj)'uilful Intn^h by a wall, whose 
branches run over the u all. The vine, particularly in Turkey aud 
Orecce, is frtquenil) nvade to eucucle a well, which it shades in a 
.very picturesque and agiocable manner. The vine lasts fi> a great 
age, and frequently grows to an enormous sue. A tree remarkable 
fur both particulars i.s iX)W' glowing at Hampton Court, it covers 
ao extent of 1094 feet, and .‘»i'ldom bears lc.ss th;ui two thousand 
bunches annually. Tiic different sorts of vines arc almost as va- 
rious as the »|[aeos in whicti they grow. Among the Homans, 


Virgil ^declares, th« Dumber of vines was so gieat, .that a man 
might as well attempt to count the saiidfi on the laa-shore, ov tiie 
biUows of Uie ocean in a storm, as make a catalogue of iheiflu^ 

Upwards of eight thousand tons of misins are amiuaily imported 
into England, at a duty of about 150,000/. The currants 4 ^ the 
grocer's shops, of which nearly six thousand tons are yearly con- 
sumed in this country, are small dried grapes, chiefly the produce 
of tbe Ionian islands. 

Tlie Elder {Samhfteus nigra). Tliis tree is a native of Great 
Britain. It grows with sudi rapidity, that it will sometimes make 
shoots of ten feel in length in one season. A very agreeable and 
sedative wine is fermented from the berries, aud forms a large 
addition to the poor man's comforts. Every part of the tree fur- 
nishes a recipe to the village herb-dootor, and many highly useful 
ones to the regular physician. 

The Melon fCuctcmis tneki). This delicious fruit is usually 
understood to be a native of Geiitral Asia. The Homans were ex- 
ceedingly fond of it, and used forcing-stoves for their cultiva- 
tion. Its introduction into &ig1and is unknown ; but its regular 
cultivation has been recorded since the time of Elizabeth. The Me- 
lon IS difficult of digestion, and is in many other respects an un- 
healthy fniit. The colours of many of them are gorgeous beyond 
description, and would amply repay a close inspection. Nearly 
eighty varieties are cultivated. 

The Cucumber (Cucwhis saliva). The ('uciimber, like the 
melon, and other members of the gourd family, is, chiefly, a native 
of the Imniing countries of the east, where*, by a kind arrange- 
ment of Providence, it serves, by its fragrant juirific*^.^, to cor- 
rect the inflammatory thirst of the parched inhabitants. It has 
beHi produced in this country from the earliest periods, but was 
not subjected to regular cullivution till the time of Elizabeth : 
many varieties have been the result. 

The Peach juid Nixiaiune (Amy^da/vs Per.skn). Of the 
Peach, independently of minor dit!brcnc(*s, there are two distinct 
varieties, the peach and the nectarine : the former with a downy 
2 oat, and ilie latter with a smooth one. TTie identity of these two 
varieties has liecn well ascertained, the difference oiiginating by 
culture. The Peach i.s a native of the tropical regions; unci wtis 
brought from Persia into Europe by the Homans. It was first 
cultivated in Kngland during the reign of Henry \'ill., and under 
the improving care of the horticulriirisi ha"*, at the present day, 
reachen tlie number of two hundred vurietics. It thrives abunci- 
anily in North America. 

The Amucot (Prunus Armeniarn). 'J’he Apricot is a native 
of Persia, where it is called the “ seed of the sun.” It has stea- 
dily followed the steps of civilization, ami is abundantly found 
over all the vTirious regions of the northeni hennsphero. '^Voolf, 
the gardener to Henry Vlll., a man wlm^o wonderful exertions in 
the improvement and introduction of friiii.s, eniiile him to impe- 
rishable gi-atitude, first brought the ajiricoi to England in 1524. 
Many varieties woo the capricious appetite. 

The Plum {Pruuus domestka). T'he Plum is a native of 
Asia, but is now plentiful all over Europe. In obedience to that 
improvable principle which all vegetables {lossess, it has rewarded 
the patient labours of the gardener, by presenting him with nearly 
three hundred luscious varieties. The Orleans Plum is a proud 
monument of die early greatne>s of I’rance ; aial most of the other 
sorts are bri'^l witnesses of her Insnefioent labuuiy. Tlie prunes, 
or '*pruants^ as they are corruptly |>ronounced, ore dried FrencU 
plums, and aiT largely imported. 

The Walnut (Jugiaus regia). Tin; Walnut tree is one of the 
finest ornaments ^ a British farm, and is an useful as bea«tiful. 
TTie ripe nuts, as all these who love wine end wal-nuts*' can tdll, 
are an agpreeahle fruit; and the gneen nuts, pickled, add a rich guata 
to the national disA\ — a beef steak. A fine oil is also extracted 
from them. Hie Walnut is befiered to be a native of Persia; and 
has been common in this country since the Kuman ooi^uest. 

The CnxaTNXTT {Castanea vesca). Chestnuts are ctnefly grown 
for the winter food of deer. The nuts are very fAnaaoeous, and 
arc capable of being manufeclured into bread. On the continent 
a light pastry is made from them. The Uomans, of whom k hat 
been said, that they adopted every use In 1 art or product of thn 
countries they conquered ; and a hijjher eiilo.;iuin was never proi 
aounced on any siatioH-*ihese tuEq)rejudtced lieioes dist brought 
the chfstnut into Europe. 

The ILuEJb-NuT {Coryltu aveUam). 'I'he Hazel is a nativ# ft 
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Mttiill bnL Ittc tne pigead, l&e hent, tcaS ever; odier livini 
IliiiigiRmicii us teen found servicuble to man, it us shot forth 
under his stfmnldting dare, into large and durable mrieties. 'fhf 
filbert; the cfuster-nut, and many others, are the honours whici 
surmount the sweet-wteathed brows of our aacestore, and proclaim 
to all the world, tlmt by airtvie of his immortal prinotpl;^ man has 
not held an dominion orer the vegetable tl'apire, unc 

that the world is so contrived, that well-directed nklustry canno 
be exerted witliout large and profitable results. 

We cannot close this account of tlie September fruits withou 
asking a question. — Is there a. flavour which it is possible for th< 
healdiiest and most cultivated palate to conceive, which is not tc 
W ftnmd in nature ? We believe not.— The palate is infinite in 
its perceptioas— the imagination is equally illimitable, and nature 
ruaning in parallel lines with them both, oilers a bmindUs* sphere 
ibr their united operational Vegetables contribute the largest store tc 
this inexhaustible fund. But why has tliis infinity of fiavours been 
given to man— why have the pUmum of tasU been svi^xnAsnsp 
to the act of eating?— The goodness of God, is tliespontaneoui 
answer.— 'Wonderful ! that that stupendous Being who can knov 
no motive but his own, should have condescended to pleeue the 
appetite of a wretch, who frustrates the end of his being, and blots 
the fair page of creation by gluttony and drunkenness. A hog 
knows bettei*. 

WILD PLANTS. 

Nor are the Plants, which Britain dfes her own^ 

Few, or unlovely. Maiom. 

lie who would acquira health and wisdom by a study of th* 
unsophisticated ** flowers of the field,*’ may still find ample em- 
ployment: indeed, green nature is never at any season so harrer 
in her favours as to leave the man who woos her in sincerity and 
truth,” destitute of thinking materials — she is essentially inex- 
haustible — her gifts are always infinitely abundant ; and he, there- 
fore, who violates her beneficent laws, commits an infinite offence. 
Ingratitude is always measured by the extent of the obligation. 

11k fields, the woods, the mountains, and the ** resounding 
shores,” are still alive with floral beauty ; wild fruits are also in 
abundance. 

■ Berries 

I'hat blush in scarlet ripeness through the dew, 

every where regale the satiated eye, and give a sense of fulness’ 
which belongs to no other month. 

The following i.s a brief catalogue of the floral exhibitions o; 
September. 

Bedstraws. Galium punlum 
mollugo 

scabrum \ Fields, hedgerows, heatlis, &c. 

venmi 

boroUe 

Tliese plants are well worthy of minute attention ; they possess 
a surpassing delicacy of fonn, and^are the prettiest miniatures of the 
season. 

Soapwort — Saponaria officinal^. Hedgerows, Ac. Bruised, 
and agitated with water, it raises a lather like soap. 

Meliot — TVi/Wtum Meliotus, Meadows. 

Tansy— TVmoccfum vulgare. Banks of rivers. Flowers gbing 
off— but still beautiful. 

Horehoupd — Marrubium vuigarc. Road sides. Much used 
by the Ancients as a medicine, W now such is the certainty of 
kiftnan knowledge, but little esteemed. 

Horse nunt Mentha ^IvesirU, Marshy places. 

Spear mint — ■ ■ - viridu. Banks of rivers. 

Konnd-leaved mint ■ ■ - rotundifolia* Wateiy places. 
Round-headed mint • - hirsuta. Ditches. 

Water mint — . aguatica. 

Pepper mint — ' pgterita* 

Red mint — — genHlis. 

Com. mint ■ ■ — arvensis. 

Pennyroyal mint palegiwn. 


and, among the oouhtry peofit, are blessed as the mitigniM of 
many an intolemble spasm. Botanists divide them ’into Iteea 
kinds, those which bear flowers in spikes, heads, or whirls. It is 
beautiful to obeem what nice, but constant distinction, the 
identity of such cloie imations is ^pieserved. 

Vervain— rcffeno Waste places. ’ 

Red dead nettle — Lamwn purpureum. Hedges, banks, lie. 
White — album. Hedge-banks, &c. 

Nettle heiisp — Ga/eppsit ieiraket, He^e-bank8,&c. 

Ivy-leaved snapdragon — (^mbahriat 
Toad flax ■' ' ■■ ■— JUnaria, 

These plants, which so bea:|||ufiilly embellish our hedge-banks, 
and S>ntribute so largely to tlie pleasures of even the shortest walk, 
deserve close examination. Friends should know each other. 
Wormwood — Artemisia maritima. - Sea shore. 

Ladies Ihistle — CardUus marianus. Sides of Adds. 

Burdock— ifrcritim LapjM, Waste places. 

Autumnal Dandelion— I.eonlodbn autumnale. Meadows. 
Common Groundsel— Srnseeb vulgaris. Fields^ and road-^ides. 
Clammy Orouiidsel — Senecio viscosus. Sandy grounds. 
Ragwort — Setucio Jetcohaea* Road-sides. 

Flearbane — Inuia dpsenterica. Moist Meadows.’ 

Mouse-ear Hernkweed^Mieraeium Pihsetta. Dry meadows. 
Hawk's-beard— Crepis tectcrum. Meadows and road-sideo. 
The above plants, wifo the exception of the Ragwort, are net 
very striking in their appearance, but as they cmracterise th* 
season, and are membtnof a very extensive fkmiiy, a knowledge of 
them would give a knowledge of the rest. They are now in 
abundant flower, and although not showv, are extremely beautiftil. 
Nothing in the world is so little looked at as the flUWer of grass, 
but yet nothing is more elegant or instructive. 

Orpine— iSedkm Tele^ium. Pastures and hedges.* 

Water Hopehound— JLycqptii curopaus* Banks of streams.^ 
Meadow Sage^Salvia pratensis. Meadows. . 

DMrarf Mallow — MfUvu rotund^oUa^ ? ‘ j ' 

Common — syltftsiris. > Road-fides. 

Musk — momhata^ j 

While Goosefoot—Cksmipodtum album. ^ Common with other 

Upright — urbicum / species, on dung- 

Green — - ■ viridc. r lulls, rubbish, Ire. 

Stinking— ■ — olidum j &c. 

Panley'^Apium graveolens. Marshes. 

Bog Pimpeniel— tcnella. Wet meadows and bogs^' 
Grass of Parnassus — Famassia palustru. Moist meadows. 

Ibe plants here enumerated may bo all found in the places indi^ 
cated, and still in flower ; tli^oosefoot tribe are very abundant, 
and in foil flower ; they ore 'all so curious in structure, that we 
venture to say one careful examination of them, witli an eye to the 
design of the Almighty in their creation, would wed a man to 
botany for lifo. 

Traveller’s joy— C/reia/is Vitaiba. Hedges. 

Wild Hop— tftMffttt lupulus. Hedges. 

Blackben^-buah— Hedges. 
lyy-^Hcdera Heliw. Hedges. 

Meadow Saffron— CefoAfoifm autunmale. 

Saffiron (of the shops^Crocus sativta. Meadows. 

’the season is strongly characterized by the four first of the 
above-named plants, and curiously so by the two latter. The Tra^ 
vellcr’s Joy surmounts, and waves her white honours from almost 
every hedge ; the hop frequently joins company, and produces a 
-ichness of picturesque effect, which equally baffles the pen to dc- 
jcribe, or the pencil to depicts Tiic bmekberry-bush adds a j-ncl-t 
low and varied beauty to tne foreground of every landscape, and 
resents the agreeable spectacle of flowers in bud, ancf in full 


Banks of rivers. 

Sides of rivulets. 
Swampy places. 

Moist corn-fields. 

... . „ Moist pastures. 

The mints are interesting both on account of their beauty and 
their usefohiess ; fliey abound with an azomatic oil, which is the 
'essence of many of our best perfumes. Medioioally considered, 
thjy are remarkable for their tonic cordial, and stomachic virtues, 


low ; and fruit both green, red. and black on the same bush at 
the same time. The Ivy has just put forth a profusion of blossoms, 
lot only for the reproduction of its own species, but also for tlio 
bod of thousands of birds who prey upon its berries in deep win.* 
jer* Ibe meadow-saffron, and foe medicinal saffron are also ex- 
tremely interesting to foe intelligent observer, the former, fh>m tito 
inguhu- circumstance of its sending up leaves only in the spring, 
rhich die down wifo the other crocuses, but never producing a 
ower till the following autumn ; and foe latter from the use pf 
:8 dried stigmas for medicinal purposes. 



OUfDfe TO. 

i***®*'* t^er^t. . 

Sea st^ort — AtUr Tropvliwn. >Salt-Ynarshei>. 

S«a OtkOftfoot'-^CAMopoi/iHm tnariiimttm^ SeiH^iore. 
Shrubby^mchfl {Atriplex portulacoidtSi) SetHilkores. • 

These piuots bi-p now IfL full flower on tike sea-coasts, and to- 
gedjii^ wiuk ot^ menkbers of their own genei-a, and Tarious alliec 
•pectes, give a^ agreeable variety to the monotonous aspect o 

r rine aai>d jbanhs. The enjovnieut, however, is greatly heightened 
knowing alt about tijcm, whici 


WtEtoOE. 


fS*mr, if 




' which Botany teaches/ 


OlSSEMUSfATIOir OF SEEDS. 


September Ips been called tita ** ehedding mouth.*’ 
now left most oHiie annual plahts, wad in woody 
tibit etist through an indefinite jxiriod 

tk^s have ceased^ and the exhausted nie;iil|i‘ 

etdita of topese. It is in this condition, perfdi|n (b^ 

Jaet ietf!>rt*-'tibeMiirasion of the see^* ^ 

more mtereeiiug occupation Ibr a cotmtiy. oxand|i- 

lien of the beautiful mettM'.by which Jiam^ Id paneOtly perfon^f. 

Ibis im^^ortant opmatioA. , V' /* a. . .. , ’ 

When a fruit gttauif .perieot , 
agencies come into,<^ratiO!i.ft^ the dill 
jMv; and if these poVr(|«e,,jii^c^ 

ii the meaijiify, which oMbable sledi 'm — v - ^ 

In, every ii fotlowii more ti^. fifty iKommid 

hiuichmei^' mnit We .beeh ooneeivi^y^eiid ipiidft 
tffeaUve tiioi^ngk , When we coi^ideirw>ride1f ';d^rent ll^lcy 

to be attained., in eteiy iadiTidnal ci;^ anslnff ftoilt ^e \lMdMll 
the plant, soil; leaiwils, Itc. ttc., whar^ ai{(bf notion tt 



peaf follows ; vtiiu exhibiti itadtf in a variety of the tnoU'Chminijig 
f hues-— death is buried in beauu. G^reenSi ^browns, yellows) rhdi, 
^ mingle together through the liitierventieik of various intermediate 
tints, and. a veil of bannouious glory tinges the fading scene. 

—•The uiaiiy-colourad Woods 

Shsdo deapsuing ever shade* the eouatry round 
Indirown ; a varied umbrage, dulk end dun, 

Of every hue, from wsn, dectining green, 

To sooty dtrk,— ~ 

Septenibert in reference to the change of the leaf, has been called 
the landscape month,’’ and it is now that all who have a ** painter’s 
shd^^^on thfe alert, to cai^ the evjinescent colours of the 
^ ^davel of tbi plane c^mre to a tawny hue of the 

:rHw/tire ^lbws, ho^ the beech, a fine 
tiie^lfem-borifajoe so finely coloured as the 
SO ba ibnad.lri aft individual, and an infinite 

. whole congregated 

m |ri^ an oaken wo^ lit up 

^ ihd aiders and other amentaceous 

by ‘‘.be -obs^ird themselves. It 

ja pretty through the 




^ lit i» mmarkabte for the 

im flo^rib. of which die tiiistle 
daisy of gardens, are fiuniliar 


^ ^ ^ -- -- , 

•fCrod’apmnicience/ ^ ,• !. * . titgWoftl 

Some f^li bursliftto regular'^Kft&ins, for whilch .definite^io^p .hfti^ fieh 
and hltigls mtist have been previously contrived ; and.as'^jle^ .i • ^ ’ 

riw is.' sudden, tiie seeds are scattered toa ocMMiderable in such a inarvellous manner, and 

mhets are so li^ and aerial to tiidiv ttpon the same type, that a 

ffd plant admit of being spread over a whole nation.*w’'Oyieia ftot fidl m adding largely to the enjoy- 

'waftad by little featliery bmloons attached to tiiein; and many mririt oTsmy oiu^^towu tvUideAf who may not have had the good 
ere actually furnished with xnembranous wiftg^ which, when Ibnuna of their previous , acquamtsuiae. Th^ MW abundantly 
iofat^Md by a,breese, spin the seeds for miles. ' Rivere' ai^ seas .n b^eOf ihuaUbQ ; aiid those which are now in flower are known 
Moat miUiofts to their destination. Birds also, by feedihg opon n the oonatiy by me namco of hawkweeds, hSEwkVbeards, bur- 
them, pass thatn unhurt through their digestive oigiwie, andlai|dely ipeks^ thisrief, .gftidyiocks, wormwoods, ev^asting flowers, rag- 
sssiht me nnrvarsal ditftision. liaat carries up immense ntunbers wor^^st^worts, goloen-rods^ chatnomiles. yarrow, See. &c. In the 
of the Cryptogamic secdii alopg with the aqueous ei;apbr«rieM gapda^, dahliasj^^ china-asters, Michaelmas daisies, maiigolds, 
10 the cloim, which waft them aerosf ooeabs, and cover rgcks:«Ad, luiriMiinb of tiie same natural order, 

oond tulft with thrir firil verdui^:' Diflbnmt animals cany them 
away fintened to, their skins, by mbkns hundreds of' little hooks' 
which cwvertSrehk, and maftbimieU assists m tire woiq yrsfyi^ai^ 
one fluty peicMve, who, after walking tinoi^ att .smri^miiift.wooq,; 
wiRbe ailhe peiikl to /ooh at his pantatp^ fip brushes 
lliem. He will find me seeds of the bedsttasrsf: brr.atftsvreiiv' dfj 
agrimony and others sticking to him in abuodanoe, and^^ * * ' 
has, perlrep#, unknowingly esrriod with him twenty monreovu, 

school-boy also, when he tiurowsia buxz,*’ as he catisj.^ ce,|!imri IhAgmset arid Imher 
oorvectly, a burr fUtt hooked seed of the burdock), al a riilismgN ojM* rOltiittf 

stronger, liple thinks that he is performing one of die Wml'''tta^. II# greati^i 


' portont ecftitbf nature* 


FimonssEs. 

In ^ pMifent mopm, the siirfiice of the country begins to be 
Siveiie4 wii debii^;regyrebls:.m if to jmtrescent efiiu- 

, ia bms suilihred to **lB^le >im the atmosphere, consequences 
Whhmhoi 4ftstnrerive>te.ltfe woiU But Obd, fiuthful to his purpose 

hi^rietion, o0|s, dttilM stoiBri of the yearfc irtnumetable myriads of 

-.^—*-1 % *“‘ ptDgamic tribes fltto exbtence. These 

end wherever tiiat is to be fbund in 
mere they are also to be found in 'the 
" lly ase tire number of workers, and the 
' ‘ towSf^ other. Mushrooms, toad- 


CilANOE OF THE LFJkF. > 

! Tow twsetiy'pleuamg to beheld . * 

" ■ Forests of vagetablH gold ! . 

Ilow mix’d many-coloured shades betweap . 

The towny, srefiowiiig hue, and the gsy vivid greeU. % j 

The widely-spreading champagne country, the tangled thickel, 
and lire shady lane, are now replete with inchiental Ireauty The 
ftvitig functions of the loaf are pow rapidly ceasing, and as the vital 
piico witlkdraw Uiemselves to thS roots, a grodual decay of the 

„ .. ■ — 

^ * Tliree hundred and sixty thousand seeds ha\'e been lounted on a 

■sagKi tobacco-plant, ami the gills of a single muduroom bav » Weo com- 
preed by Frios to c</utaui ab^e teu milUm! 




'^jaftMAoubls, dec. are commdiia ex- 
Ai ^kC woods I 


urijpeS' flif i^ interests^ tobeSi Tlie woods are now filled #ith 

abroad to gather them, is a finrourite 
ehUdren. Let our readers imittite mu healthy 
bxhn»m'$ h4 tikem pick up the firot decayed leaf they find, and we 
riti stake our credit upon its being found covered with vegetable 
renders.j-^onee in the woods they will not know liow to leave 
‘lein, — in every direction they will discover fuiml 'of iWange con- 
.ruction, some with colours rivalling liierrose, and some from nearly 
foot in diameter to tiic size of a rtn’s head,' and less. Fairy 
.ng$ are caused by the circuRf growtli of fungUsses. 


Futiliahecl by Jams# Giusbiv sss^ BeBMt stres^ eaa,li, 9iterQPfter<revr« 
. PriiM by WaiTrei»,\ Bcauewft House. 
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GENEALOGICAJL CHART. 



KEY TO THE CTIAUT. the genealogy of its kings, and to show their right of success 

fire above (’hart is intended as a companion to the "Ilis- sion fo the ci own. 

TORI OF Ekglaxd*' as given in Numbers VI., VII., and VIIT. of The j-eader wdl observe, that the oultr circle shows the difTerent 
this work, aitd which, it is presumed, will be found a de^iidevalum. houses from William the Conqueror to William 1V„ his present 
Jt% object is to assist ihoad who are beginning to study the Majesty; the next circle, the age of each king pespectively ; the 
histoiy of theiruative country, so as to enable lliem to trace readily third «rcle denotes the number of each name; and the fourth, 
• VOL. 1. . 
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the namet of the kiaet in eueeesekm ; the eurvat lioea show the 
fimeaf* deioeuhrthAebU^UiMi, the eol/atmil.f 
The dotted Unei' from each king to the centro of the 

Chart contaiii the names of the ohildrthi of each respective king. 


CONVBB8A.TION ON THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

(fionclwl/fd fr<m page 64*) 

HOUSE OF LANCASTER. 

Q. How many Ikiagt of England were there of the Houie of Lan^ 
cailirt 

A. Three; via.*Henry IV., Henry V., and Heiuy VI. 

Q. Who waa Hemy IV., the drat king of the Hoaae Of LaneaeterT 

A, HeniyjlV. was the grandson of Henry HI., by hia fouithaon, 
JaknifOauntt Duke of Lancaster. 

Q. When did ifenry commence hia reigat How long did he rtignt 
Md by whom waa he aiiceeeded 1 

lhe’”ttaiiry IV* commeneed bis reign a.d. 1S09. and raigned to 
Ae ». 1413 ) ivhen he waf aueoeeded by hia aon Hwry V. 

Q. How long r)d the Kooie of Lancaatar roignl end by wbot Howi^ 
euoeeededi 

A. The Houaeof LanoiaCer reigned iSroaa i.n. 13^, to a. n. 146l> 
when Henry VI. waa depoaed, who wu eucceoded by hia cotttin, 
EDWARD IV., tho drat of the Hooaa «yf York. 


the reigns of Chaclea L and Charles II. by the Commanwakh, and the 
uaurpation of the jnotooton, OLIVER CROMWELL aiad Richard, 
his son. f 

Q. Who was James I. ? 

A. Jamea I« waa the suEth king of Scotland of that name, son of 
Mary Stuart, queen of Scotland, and third cousin to Elizabeth. He 
reigned from a.s. 1603 to A.n. 1635, when he was succeeded liy his 
son Charles I. 

Q. How long rpigned the Hooaa of Stuart t and by what House 
auodeeded? and when t ' 

. A.' The Henae'of Stuart douimeneisd its reign a;d. 1603, and 
closed it on the diMth of rlnnSk In lV14/when she was succeeded by her 
Cbird bdoidn, 0£6 rGB^I*» who wite the first king of the 

HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK OR HANOVER. 

Q. W'ho was George i. T 

A. Oeoijge I. waa the eon of tlie Princess Sophia of Brunswick, 
grhttd-daugh^ of King Jamat X., and Ernest AuguUus, first elector of 
Haaom. He reigned fiom a.d. IT 14 to a.d. 1?ST, when bo was 
aueoeeded by Ms son, Georjge II. ' 

Q. How long did Gsorge IT. reign, end, by whom succeeded 1 

A. Gaosge 11. reigned fiKoa a.i>» 1737 to a.d. 1760, when he was 
soeeeeded by hia granda&^'tWge HI., who died a,d. 1830, who was 
i ttB ce e ds d hy ofir Isle king, GeOfge IV., who disd a.d. j. 630, when 
be was sdeoeeded by hia present Msjssty, William IV. 


THE HOtTSE OF YORK. 

Q. Hew many binga of England were thtra of the House of York 1 

A. Three; ?ii. Edward IV., Edward V., and Richard III, 

Q. Who was Edward IV t 

A. Edward IV. wu i deaoendant, by his mothers aide, of Lioiirl, 
Duke of Clarence, second eon of Edward III. j who reigned from a.d. 
1461 to A. n. 1485, when he waa succeeded by his son, Edward 

Q. When did the House of York commence its reign 1 How long 
continued t And by what House aucceeded 7 

A. The Houm of York eommenced its reign in a. d« 1461 , and 
closed it by the death of Edward IV., a. d. 1485, when he waa auc- 
ceeded by the* Earl Hiehmandt known hy the tide of Henry VIL, 
who waa the first of the 

HOUSE OF TUDOR, 

Q. How many Sovereigns were there of the Home of TSidor t 

A. Five } viz. Heniy VII., Henry VIII., Edward VI., Maty the 
first, and Elisabeth. 

Q. Who was Hsnry VII 1 

A. Henry VII. was the son of Margaret, a descendant of John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and Edmund Tudor, son of Ow«a Tudor, a 
private gentleman, by the widowed Queen of Henry V.-*-Heiicy VII. 
reigued from a. d. 1485 to A. n. 1509, when he was succeeded by his 
son Henry VIII. 

Q. How long did the house of Tudor reign, and by what bouse sue* 
seeded 7 

A.* The house of Tudor reigned from a.d. 1485 to a.d. 1603; 
when, upon the death of Elizabetlj, she was succeeded by JAMES I. 
of the •* Aoufe of Stuart” 

HOUSE OF STUART. 

Q. How many kings were tliero of the house of Stuart 7 

A. Sis, viz., James I., Charles T., Charles II., James II., William 
and Mary, and Ann ; but the liue^of succession was interrupted between 


‘ • Allied W direct descent, as the son from tlie fotlier, Ao. 
t Applied to relations of the same home, but not in the s.ime line of 
^eudauts and descendants ; such are uneUi, aunts, nejjhem, raid cou- 


QEOQRAPHY AND HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 

FROM THE TIME OF THE ISRAELITES GOING OUT 
OF EGYPT, B.C. 1491, TO THE FOUNDATION OF 
ROME, B. C. 753. 

(^Conliftued fromjjog^ 77.J 

PHCENlCIA, onde greatly noted for its extensive commerce, 
was bounded on the north by the river JEUutheruM, on the east by 
Cath^SjfriOf on the south by Palestinop and on the west by the 
Mediterranean. 

Its most remarkable places yterelSidon, Tyrus, and Surepia. 
Phoenicia extended along the coast of the Mediterranean, from Se^ 
lewis, from which it is separated by the river Eleuthcrus, to Pales- 
tine Psoper, or the country of the Philiktines (Ptolemy). In the 
Greek and Latin writers it is written Phtenice, with one exception 
only, and that is VAnao, who writes Phoenicia. In Scripture, they 
are called Canaamtet.* 

This country is considered so noble a part of Syria, as sometimes 
to be put in opposition lo it, or mentioned as distinct from it. 
(StRABO). 

The Phcsnicians hace added great lustre to their country, lliey 
ware a very ingenious people, excelling both in the arts of war 
and peace, inventors of letters ( Luctin); and other arts, e^spocially 
ot Navigation (MelnJ; Astronomy, Or knowledge of the stars, as 
far as was subservient to the purposes of navigation ^ Dioriysius 

lliey were the only merchants in the world (Sophocles) ; sent 
out colonies to all the coast of the Mediterranean ( Strabo )s and 
even ventured to sail out of the Straits ( Mela ). 

Sjdon was built by Sidon, the eldest son of Canaan, and Tyre 
was the residence of King Hiram, friend lo David and Solomon, 
to whom he sent workmen and timber from Mount Jx^banon to 
build the Temple of Jerusalem. 

PALESTINA, or Palestine, properly denotes the country of 
die Philistines. Diis country comprised what has had Uie se- 


* 'Hm word Canaan, in the Hebrew language, signifies Merchant, 
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veral names of Tk^ pie Land qfPrommi ne 

Land Israel, d'uds^ and lastly the ffofy La^. ' 

Befoie its>conquesi byihe Jsw«i this couptiy vras divided into 
several petty kinj^doms ; after the conquest, intQ Twelve Tribes ; 
after the death of Solomon, into the kingdoms ottfudah and Israeli 
and about the birth of Christ, into several petty statiMtOrToyalUes; 
which soon became provinces of the Meman Evufte. iThe Geo- 
graphy of this country and its conftnes of IS^p^ Orecia, Italia, 
Arabia, Asia Miner, dee., will be more particularly deseribed in otftr 
future numbers* 

The KiNonoM Or Israsl, vdiioh is noticed in thie period, com- 
prised the Tm Tdbes after ^eir sevolt ftom the House of OarM* 
The Kingdom of Judab, compared to that of lireel, imsbul ol^ 
small extent, consisting only of tm TutwiU^ BiMryateiN and 
JUDAII. ‘ ‘ - 

That very remarkable event, which clo^ Ihd preying pjeriod | 
viz. the IsaasLiTEs going out Of JEoTrri where tfaiy'had ftved in 
bondage a period of 400 years, iS not noticed hy iki Efp^ns, 
whose general history of this peirM is pltftignd in ihe desj^t ob*>‘ 
scurity. • 

In process of time, the kingdome of Assyria and Babylonia 
were united, which, together, dsrmod the basis of the, great As^, 
rian Empire, 

(To he eoniinned.) 

ON THE ORIGIN OF NATIONS. V 

FIRST OF BABYLONIA. OB BABYLQN; ASSYBIA^ 
fiOYPT, GBBECE, BTC., ETC. ‘ 

At this period, when very little of the history of other naitiops is 
known, the improvements of mankind in the necessary ai^ of lifb 
were advanced to a considerable di^gree of perfection. But it is 
necessary to remember,’ Aat^all , the jiaiiqns of ih«,/e5rt;^,^e 
from being equal in their mental acquisitions. Some of Jiem were 
sunk into the abyss of ignorance and wretchedness ; while others 
lived under good and proper governments, . and enjoyed ajl the be- 
nefits of a well regulated society. 

N(m II , who was acquainted with all the learning of thekntediluvian 
patriarchs, disseminated those seeds of science among his oftspring. 
But those who wandered far from their native scat, and were wholly 
employed in procuring subsistence, had neither time nor inclina- 
tion to cultivate the tender shoots of knowledge; hence they were, 
neglected and forgotten. Mobile others, who continued near the 
plains of Shinar, .and long enjoyed the councils and directions of 
Uieir great ancestor, formed tliemselves early into regular societies, 
and wisely cullivaiod the arts of peace. 

The antediluvian patriarchs were no strangers to agriculture; 
they v/ere obliged to till the ground for their subsistence ; . and 
Noah himself was no sooner settled after, the flood, than he planted 
a Vineyard, a sufficient proof that the art of husbandry had been 
carried to some degree of perfection. Gom was cultivated in most 
parts of the east, the Land of Canaaitj where Jacob residetl, pro- 
duced large quantities ; it was the principal food of the inbabitauts ; 
for when an unfruitful season had blasted the harvest, Jacob was 
obliged to send to Efff/pi to purchase corn for bis family. Nor 
was the art confined to the cultivation o< corn ; the flg, the almond, 
and the olive trees were well known hi Palestine / and the present 
which Jacob sent to his son Joseph, consisted of balm, honey, 

, myrrh, spice-s, nuts, and almonds. The cultivation of the ground 
gave rise to commerce. An exchange of commodities is nhc na- 
tiftal cou$e<iuenc6 of improvements. The shepherd *will give part I 
^of his flock for corn ; and the Inisbandman exchange his ptoduce I 


of his fluids fiur cattle. In tbU mtnnev, CsMSimremiiit.liav* been 
oarried oniajts arrived at some, degree of 

perieetioD berfbm metali'^nkitriftri^ as the medium of tmde t 
and yet this was the case lb ear^ as the days of Abbaham. l!ie 
money then in use had not inde^ any stamp to ascertain its value, 
or its fineness. It was delivered by weight. *But as commerce 
increased, this method was laid aside> and the pieces bf.silvet were 
marked to ascertain their value. . " 

In the time of Jacob, a regular oommene was cairied on bwi 
tween Eg^pt and Artdtjia, The Ishmas^Uee and Midianites, to 
wbpm Jossrx was sold* by his brethren, were merchants going 
into Egypt with their oamals loaded with spices, balm, peiftimes, 
an4 ot^ rich mf^hbudise. We^may also inier ftem diis passage, 
that lelbsman^iina axrived to a very considerable litaight iaSgypt ; 

those foreign meieAiaiile were lox- 
priei, not ibe/meBesseries at life; thingji never jthpug^tef in the 
infiipcy p(Jdj^ome; the ^t^Ts must have malhi a. considerable 
emoetf iff^le^ beM they ftflnk of Inwariae, 

This C^meeee car|^.on, iioweyer, only by laiid, and must 
thereffim .Wdislft^ on by sea. The Ibiv 

rner was Knowewdi sooner than the l^ter ; though, in all proba- 
bilkyvATetiilfwrioa wi^ not nnkffiowo .even to the Antediluvsanr. 
l^^!"^wever that\W, the ink^tthOts of TYIIE were the first 
p^ple .who - xWieied'navi^ to Commerce, Si- 

tuat^ ift a. barren soil, . .where Jhaa^ of. agrictthure could be 
of little advantage, they wisely ^deaeouted to render their si- 
tuation more agreeable, by ettUlvating the arts of peace. Owi- 
irieree opened the fairest prospects, and was pursued’" irith great 
^attention' and success. v> 

The Tyrians wore fiunous fiw their Commerce in' the days of 
ABRAUAMlt and Jaodb mentioned it in his last blessing to his 
children. v s '; ' * - ^ 

But wherever Coimneroo jy. cultivated, the other arts will flou- 
rish. It cannot, indeed, •’beicatried on without some knowledge in 
Navigation and Astronomy. inAhosecmly tines, the Mariner had 
no other guide than the heavenly bodies; .y.tha ^mWV Ceni- 
paes was then unknown. The situations^ positions, and revolu- 
tions of the heavenly bodies were indeed observed in veiy early 
times; Astronomy was cultivated in the reign of Beha; and 
the Egyptian priests vmre observers of the Stars, Orsece was 
indebted to Egypt for the Clements of the Sciences ; the cele- 
brated philosophers of that country. were instructed by the Egyptian 
priests. It was them ds^ Pythagoras learned the ^ TVve 
System tf the To tbe fSIrr^the Romans were indebted 

for many of the arts relative both to peace and war; and to the 
Romans tlie inhabitants of Europe, owe their politeness and re- 
finement. Egypt lias tlierefore, not improperly, been styled the 
" Mother tf the Sciences'* 

One of thr most celebrated kings of Egypt was SESOSTRIS, 
during whosC reign that kingdom arrived at an amazing height of 
power; it was adorned with the most splendid citips, and was 
very full of people, b.c. 1830. This prince is said to have bean 
ma.ster of 400 sail of large ships, with which he sailed down the Red 
Sea, conquering all the islands and sea coasts as far as India, lie 
had also an army of 600,000 foot, S4,000 horse, and 9T,000 
armed chariots. lie conquered Ethiopia, Phoenicia, Syria, and 
all the Lesser Asia (or, Asia Minor) ; and passed over into Europe, 
and subdued the Tliraciaus. 

(T(» he continued,) 
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WONDERS ,6f nature. 

WONDERS or THE DEEP.-^o. Ill, 

CORTFRIKX; tOGOERKVAD TUltTlS, STAVTILVS. 

' CORYPHENE. ' 

The^CqryfxrvR) pf 'which the fish,in the figure u a repi:eMnta< 
tion, is a fish of some celebrityi and of a ^gregt deal of beauty. 
It is strictly a Pelagic fish ; iliRt iS) a fish of the open sOas^^in the 
deep wateti and not of the shallows, the shares, or.the ban^s^/so 
that, as is the case with ali the fish that have tiie same 
its manners are very imperfectly known. It is found .awidm^g 
near the surface with great rapidity^ and as it is alternately .^s? 
closed and hidden by the ripple , on a sunny day, and with a fine 
mackarcl ))rceze, it is one of the gayest productions of vhidi 
nature can boa.st. At a certain depth, and in the direct light of 
the sun, it is of a pure golden yellow, and glows through- the- 
waves like burnished gold. Dut its colours vary with the position 
of the light, the depth of water, and other circumstances, so thsd 
as it dashes along, it is now gold, now ruby, now sapphire, now 
emerald ; and anon it is all opal and rainbows. It is found from 
four to six feet in length, and its shape is handsome and indi* 
cative of vigour. It can play round a ship when making con- 
siderable way; and as it is vciy voracious, it will attend for any 
garbage, or may be easily taken by means^of |a bait. It conimits 
terrible havoc among the smaller fish, which, in favourable states 
of the weather, swarm near the surface of the warmer seas. It i.** 
Ibund in the Mediterranean, but rarely in the tempemte pai^ of 
the Atlantic. It is the Dolpiiih which is fiibled to have borne 


Aaioir on its back ; and it is also the prototype, so fer as there is 
a prototype, for the fidmlous dolphin of antiquity. The common 
dolphin is not a fish, it belongs to the mammalia, being one of 
the whales that have teeth in both jaws. There is little beauty of 
colour about it, or indeed about any of the sea animals that suckle 
their young. It is true tliat the gedatinous matter with which the 
skins ofall; and the shells of most sea animals are] covered, and 
which defemds their bodies ftum the chemical action of the water, and 
also enables them to make their way through the water with 
grsatet^feeiUty, does sliow/^^iismatic ^colours when it is in the 
act of drying. But those colours are very feint in all the whale 
tribe. .It is worthy^of.remark)^ that the play of prismatic colours 
is milM coiispiguoiiaail' tfitose most near the surface 

whether they b<f nalsves of the chores, or the wide sea. Mackarel 
and herringe. ate spUmdidly cole»ured fish; as compared with, soles 
and flounders, which lie gioveUing in the mud. It is well known 
that thin plates of semi-tiwispaient matter applied closely to eteh 
other^, wi&out any air between, pioduce prismatic colours. The 
iustBO of peairls»''of pearl dtells, of opal, of Labrador feldtspar, of 
crocked icoi and sometimes of cracked glass, if the body of it be 
thick enough, are all owing to thin plates, or a succession of 
surfaces, that are neither absolutely opaque, nor absolutely trans- 
parent. It is highly probable that the colours of these surface 
fishes are produced by the successive drying of thin pellicles of 
this gelatinous or slimy matter upon them ; and ihat is rendered 
more likely from the feet that the under sides of fish have always 
less colour than the upper ; end -diat the under sides of those that 
lie in the cold hollows are almost invariably while. Ibe egg "of 
the turtle is white; and 'when the young first come out, their 
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coats Ata fits ecMQrplittii is out 

of the vnU/ett and tdiile it is diying^ the {Ogy of oolounl upon it 
IS Teiy beauUful* The same is the case with the maduml^ and 
partially also with the herring; but when Qin d^b hss been once 
dnedy the coloun die not again tenved* 

LOGGSRHEAD TGIAIXe/^ \ 

The loggerhead tnrtle (ieOudQ cmtia) has gome lesemblance 
to the green Settle; but the head li Isiger, the shell broader^ ^end 
the coloun iQpre intense There are also two more pieces m the 
back plat^ am}^ fore legs ere longer enAAe bind legs ihofter 
in proportion It n muidi motenc|hi^ih|HiJ^ 
ranges over e much greater etfeigt 1b litdthdef* It HO means 
uncommon in the HeditenaiiM^ net meidly 9>t ijje coeih^ of 
Africa, but on dioseof Italy vtA The iledi n tough an>| 

harsh, though eaten by the pooi^ is thu|^ d^ 

of little valiue,ttiotigh the ^ 

veneenng Thg tihncipal raliie of the eniiUid iS far its effaiol ^ 
IS abundant, oonimgeb^y superior to w1m||I»<m 1, ahd Some io]^| 
pose it wouM ike^m well for the dihssing of leather, far which cod-» 
oil, made from the liveri » chieily us^ in fats oounti^. Thg 
eggs of the ji^ggerhead aimmoie palatable ten the flesh. 

The loggerhead^ IS as fonmdebte and flliee as the glri^ 

IS gentle and inoflTeAsi're. Its jaws are very bard end attong^^ib^ 
they come toother With mneh"' farce. Thegr aim» wen 

adapted to its faod, fae^pnne^^liert of whidj^iSt^fa^f ammals, 
and It can easily bmak ^ hMeg^lfaell^^t ehn 
scratch with its lotl| for<fcgt| whioh^hhlfa stfae^ cfawh projecting 
beyond the webs of the tees* li wi|l snap a stldl: hf Ittty bfaer 

object with which it is threatened^ and its Md is so^ firm faat 
It will break a thick stick, orbend amd of rtoDt. ttis axased^ai^y 
difficult to get It to quit its hold after onofl it has been taken; ai^ 
it 18 commonly said that the ^^loggeiheadP eontinues to bite after 
It has been separated from the body The hold which, m that 
case It retains, is not the stiffness of death, far the head of any 
tortoise lives for some time after it has bean cut off 
These animals are formidable m size, too, for it has been said that 
some weighing 1500 or 1600 pounds have been met with They 
also swim with more rapidity than the green turtle, bamg much 
more frequently met with ‘*on the hig^ seas " When young, they 
have so great a resemblance to the green turtle as to lead to a sus- 
picion that the specimens met with on the western coast of France, 
and described as green turtle, were m fact loggerheads ; be- 
cause green turtle have not been faundjm the Aleditewanean, the 
shores of which have a much more tsppical character than the 
coast of France It is probable that all the green turtle described 
as being found far out at sea, were m truth the species now under 
consideration As a grazing animal, the green turtle is not likely 
to go often or far to places where it can find no bottom, while the 
loggerhead, a devourer of flesh, can iang«l the ocean at its pleasure 
In Europe this turtle is not often found to the north of the Me- 
diterranean, and m Amencait is selddm found to the north of 
Florida As it has not the same charms ft» the palate of fae epicure, 
Its habits, though it has been much longer known, have not been 
so much studied as those of the other. 


have no means of knowing We do not 
mal or vegetable bfa extends below fatvlevdl^ 

In some of the tropical seas, we can geefae^ 
gmat depth, and m fae coral raeQb wellh4$hAt i 

which are absolutely te(jfsiiiali far bei!^ P«.^ ^ ^ 
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latitudeih fa«w a*® wy many/ind these the finest of the wMe, 
that have never been seen with the ammals m them, erthar dead 
or alive These are usdaUji snj^osed to be wafaed out of the 
depths by fae action of joMer currents; and that is rendered prob- 
able because tbcyaminetbritb m the greatest abundance at those 

places where currents from the deep sea famt eddies , but from 
what place of the deep they come, or whakafe their habits, we 
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THE NAUTILUS 

Ibe depths of fae sea are most mgst^^ovs places There is no 
knowing what may be m them, exqspt from the specimens wluch 
are now and fam brought to the suiface, and we have no 
means of ascertaining how small the known pan la as Compared 
trith that part which the whelmnig wams wiU notWeal. Of the 
shells that are found on the beaches liMM especially m the warm 


ils IS (he Nautilus, 
m the above cut 
history, who are 
:k of a veiy 
^fae nautilus 
sketches her 
, but when the 
M sails, lowers 

^ ^ indUty which the 

actum of wavm nOyrojwi^^ i^frpdis tery pretty, and, if 
true, It the animal which 

is^found in thed|||Mof <heig|An^^ ^ natural owner of that 

^ animal found m it has 
naHy no rneiis^^i^limilm wim fa^than the sailor has with his 
not mdopdbaiif so much, because the sailor may have made 
and can repair the ship, whereas the owner of the shell neither 
made it nor can repfar it There is only one jpufaor who says that 
be saw the living animal of one species of naubhij^ and as he is in 
some other matters a romancer, there is reason to suspect that he 
IS a romancer m that. 

let those shells, and other genera nearly allied to them, must, 
at one time, have been veiy numerous and^veiy widely distributed. 
They are met with m countless millions to the earth in many 
parts of Fnghmd, and other countnei; and in the Himalaya moun- 
mins, on the north-east of India, they are met with at nearly four 
miles above the present level of fae sea Even them they have all 
the character of shells which are never now found m any situations, 
hut where it is evident that they have been brought from deep 
water , the congregated multitudes must therefore have inhabited 
deep water* too These shells have drawn the attention of men 
m ajl ages , with fae HmdCks they are the impressions of the god 
Vishnft, and considered holy, and worshipped Among the Egyp- 
tians and Greeks they were the horns of Jupiter Ammon, from 
which they still retain the name of Ammonites; apd their fiirm 
has givenrnse to the Ionic volute, m architecture, and iO vanous 
other omamento The preceding cuts represent a specimen entire, 
and also a section through the middle We shall return to the 
I subject at another time. M. 

THE HEAT OF SUMMFR. 

Thovoh we complain bitterly of the intense seventyof the edd 
m winter, we are not more contented or better pleased with the 
qually intense heat of the summer We cooiplftita of thirst, of 
lassitude, of a thousand painful and unpleasant feelings, and em- 
thatically deprecate the continuance of the hot weather. 





Cojnplaints of t^iii kind have their origin either in folly, or in 
most unpardonable se^fishoess. m unaware of the indi» 
pensablc usefulnenf of heat in ms^turin'^ and perfecting the fruits of 
the earth ; or^ being aware of it, '^we ^yider that of less import- 
ance tlian our ownpeiraonal and merely temporary feelings. 

ft in pretty cer^i^. that no one in his senses would seriously 
piiopose to give -tip Ml the products of the earth, in preference to 
enduring two, or at most three, months of hotter weather, than is 
to be endured during tlio remainder of the year; for this, after all, 
is. the utinpst real extent of tliat of which we make so many, such 
bitter, and such idle, because utterly useless, complaints. 

The fact appears to be, that, while We: ^^plain of a trifling pre- 
sent inoonveuience, we wholly lose sighf of the immense import- 
ance to our futute welfare ofthat heat which we oomplein of. 

But for this, the unproduetive^see.d '^^id ground, 

and there would he no substilthlQeJih^ those animals 

which perform for hitn moe{ UbotioUS of and furnish 

him with the most nutritious of his food. -s-W- : ' 

' ^ , Iv* 

And, after all, the epm^aints that we^ even •]!% this temperate 
climate make, of what we. term exoessire heat and excessive cold, 
what m e the iiiconyeniences of . our cummers' and enters to those 
which the inhabitants of other climates have to contend against. 

In some pans of the world the inhabltanUhavetobekr, during the 
u’koie of every yOat, a heal inflnitely more intense than that which 
we experience in the Very hottest of the short periods which "^'con- 
stitute our summers. 'Vet,' under a sun which wo should deem 
absolutely intolerable, these people not ih'erely bear tlieir lives, but 
enjoy them. They areTmmed to endure the . climate in which they 
are destined to exist, and they do nOt repine ^a't -'the dispensations 
of the Deity. ' ‘ ' 

Many of these people are what we, in' out pride df Superiority, 
think ourselves entitled to call savages and ba^l>Rr^an^^ It would 
be well if we were to exhibit a little greater, and boost a little less, 
superiority over them. We might, for instance, very advantageously 
copy their cheerful and uncomplaining submission to the will of 
God ; and imitate them in forbearing to complain of that which 
w« cannot alter, and which we could not by any possibility dis- 
pense with. 

If the days of summer be, as it cannot be denied that, they aie, 
inconveniently hot, we have ample amends made for that inconve- 
nience, by the delicious and refreshing coolness of the evenings' and 
nights. Hicre is in them a delightful and soothing softness, which 
restores our wasted strength, and diffuses a calm and indescribable 
luxury of feeling throughout out entire frames. Even wip^. ^ 
whole of both the days and nights of Summer as hot and bppres- 
^ivc as SOUK* parts of some of tlic former are, we should be most 
unjust wore we to complain of them ; for we are but too happy to 
pailake of those productions, in the perfection of which the heat of 
summer has so considerable and important an influence. 

f)f the advaniiiges of the svinter season, we have already spoken 
at a suflicient length, as to mere description. If we now recur to 
that subject, it is merely for the purpose of embracing an opportu- 
nity to observe, that tlie complaints which wo make of tl»e inten- 
sity of the cold of winter are, to the full, as thoughtless and linjust 
as those which w'O make of the intense heat of Summer. The se- 
vl'rc>^t of our ordinary winter? i'** a positively mild and genial season, 
when compared to tliu winters' of Lapland, aitd several other 
iiorihfMu countries. Jn tlicm the natives have to endure long 
mouths of severe cold and unbroken gloom, such as we cannot 
even picture to our imaginations. Yet they are cheerful, contented, 
and uncomplaining br ings; nay, one of tliese countries is famous 


for tho cEteiMiVe ^id <i# rta io^tr 

ants.* . 

If we wtfe.to seaw^ thewhilrle habitable world ^ opuWiiot, 
perhaps, find h sirig^^ oountiy which presents so matiy find such 
important to its inbahitants as odr own does 
We are exempt the worst evils which peculi- 

arities of climaw infttotnpoii^SiikM^ 

It is true that the clitoeto ef :£iigliuui is fariahle, exceedingly 
variable. The vtodHiie^ is imcertaiii with vs> and sometimes 
the changes are so fapid and frequent, that in one dngle day we 
have freat heat, inpfitiwainteat tdhents of tain, and a slight 
frost. Iliese extretoa ^vatiadpnsV hoesmr, ate veiy ^are. Still, the 
oharacterisdc of odr hlhhato fs .exlmn^ Many per- 
sons Kay^. in teriabfeness the exr 

treme and friul nui^erptfkh^'c^a^ constttop^on. That it is 
pei%..eitti]mtable bbthi^rd and use- 

lnie.,todihy ; J» tn''al deiiial'so' diame- 

tricalty op{N^'^p^^ Bia^e m, ndv^eiefs, inclined 

to beliete^' toai by fr^ttie^lpreatoy of cq^umption 

spring from tlto- impi^deheplicA the.djt^^^;^ 

frame is '^A^-'iVery artifl- 

^ ae^t of our state of socstoiy. ! the 

utmost care, in Qrde^'to thcenfoyment ' 

But if he be reckless or negdigent of toe consequence of exposure 
to toe eiemeuts in an exceedingly variable climate, it is not to be 
wondered.&tthatheis; reminded .of his imprudence by painful and 
fatal iUnesk*' ’ ‘ 

As for thoM who enefyate.dieir htaim'hy indulgence in dissipa- 
tion^ no cUjtnale, imt evedihe;i|til|d^^^^ genial climate ofltaly, the 
ancient Mistress of the Wdrid, coiild en.snre them health and long 
lifh; they frUjrictfnn and inse^^ imprudence; and 

however much may lament toeir untimely fate, it is exceedingly 
imptopMltochsige'it upon our climate, when the real cause**their 
own misconduct-^ookf us ftiU in the face. 


WANTS OF MANKIND. 

Msn is at once the most neoeisitous, and the most amply 
provided of all Ood*s creatures. That he, is so, admits neither of 
denial nOr dispute. Compare a new-born infant with the young 
of any of the brute creatures; and how infinitely more helpless 
does the former appear., than toe hdter ! ^aked, weak, without 
perceptipuvshciiiking fronil tlie ti^ast, and gasping for nourishment, 
a newiy-bom infrot is toe very image of destitution and imbe- 
cility^ ■. 

TIjns helplessness is^not a thing of a brief 'period. The young 
of the brute ensation speedily perfrot their bodily frcuUies and the 
instincts necessary to their oomfbit and preservation. But the 

fancy, the imbecile infancy of mankind, is a long period indeed. 
During the first two years of a child’s eidstenoe, he may be said to 
he utterly helpless. From that period he does, indeed, obtain the 
mastery of his bodily ponvers; but even then his mind is still but 
a germ; a thing who is to be strong and luxuriant, but which 
will require my long and very careful cultivation to render it so. 

Between the helpless infant and the talented aqd accomplished 
man, there is scarcely a more considerable diffisrence than there is 
between savage and civilized man. The latter may be considered 
a the light of the infant, which is by long and slow degrees to 
arrive a| the comparative perfection of power and wisdom of the 
latter. 

* Ihe country to which wo tdlude is Iceland : tlie vsry nsme of this 
country indicates the oharocter of its winters. 
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The beu(ft pit 1 ^ Ji|t#.l^y 0 At)t^ eaves aiU[,IW)l«aitt,?wliicli to 
find shelter, they ^ave oajtitU^t apprqpqtt^ to thjs situation 

in whjlcl^. they ,.eaist,, add iDstinisto ^ ^ondantly 

adequate 10 the supj^y of all their iwtural. wants. now, to 

savage man and behold how much li^ .natiife has done for him ! 
How many arts must he invent and improve upoli,.bo^ nioch 
must he endure of privation, disappkdntiiMmt, and fa%ae ; ih short, 
how very impiy djimulyan vanous kinds must he ovemome 

befoie .he oaiLumeb even the lowest degree of tlm 4wmfoit,epd. en» 
joyment of oiviliiaiioal . - ^ 

How, much better sduated are aidiiiali than So, indeed, 

we should exclaim if we took but one,- attd;t]ita^d^f^/a'yeiy .^^ 
l^erfect view of the question. . > 9ut we Cannot foigel^ aiad we^are 
very anxious, tjbpt our midem..ehe^ 
man has two >^,Mpcfftanhbiemh>|p 
for wise purpqii^ is left deSttUOe^-:^^^ 
not speak qf^.eompemtiv^^t'' 

without, at tbe san^ time, making due mknt^tt hf diMse,t*^gma^ 
and glorious advasKtogesi -and feeling due gratitude to God fbr 
having conferred them upcn us and upon our Itiitd. • In the pos- 
session of reason, that greatest of all the benevolent gifts of Goo, 
man has an ample , store of resources' for the supply of all his 
wants. The animals cannot iHtaeese the experience or die se^ 
city of their kind. The various animals of to>day have -as much 
instinct, as- the.aninials of the earliest creation; biit''.heVe>fid^thpto« 
And man is not^ohly gifted with reasonj which he cSh imptovS' Si' 
to his own individual possession, but is* gifted also "with speech,* 
hy means of which the indLy^UiUrof,t^eh^geuemdon>c^ improve 
each other, and hand thsir imptd^UMnts to their latest pos- 
terity. It is thus, that mail is condnital^ progressing nearer and 
nearer to perfection., li 4s thus, thaV^^ has' the wi^otn 
• and the toil of all preceding ages, as the ground- work upon* which 
to exert its own study , and -its >owii ilidiittfy. li^ instead of 
being gifted with the power to supply his various wants, his.wants, 
like tiiose of tlie brute creation, had been spontaneously supplied 
by nature without his exertion, and without his agency, it would 
have been neither better nor more' a^eable. 

Tliose of mankind, who, bmng/placed beyond the reach of all 
wants, are in consequence deprived of the best stimulus to useful 
and agreeable exertion, and even of all that tends^ to purify the 
heart and soothe the feelings, arO' the most ,dllKx>n^nted and utt- 
healthy, and spend most of (heir hours in misery, and both iise 
and enjoy the time they live upon earth the least. The day is too 
long for them, for they have no busineM ; the ni^' U tedious to 
them, for they have not tast^ that wholesome and mediate fatigue, 
which would render sleep beneficial to them. Thus, their days 
are spent in Ustlessness, and tlieir nigkts' ifi wakeful discontent ; 
and, when the last day of life at length arrives, they, for the first 
time, learn the value of being able to live ; and expire in an agony 
of regret for the days they have wasted, and desire for days which 
tflfey arq not ordained to behold. 

Inde^, all man’s happiest feelings, all hie kindliest and most 
delicii^s emotions would depart from' hlhi the instant that he 
should' be deprived of those stimuli to bodily exertion — wants, 
real, or artificial. 

We trust the remarks which we have made, brief as they neces- 
sarily are, will suffice to impress upon the minds of our young 
readers the impprijuit truth, that every Uiing ordained by our 
Creator, is ordained for the best. The longer they lire, and the 
more they read, reflect and observe, thC more strongly and con- 
vincingly will this truth impress itself upon them. It is a truth, 
which every thing by which we are sunrounded is able to'declare 
t(tus; if we will but observe what auirowid us, ud receive truth 
when it is planted to us. . • 


OAUUBliY FQj^ PJftACTICAL SCIENCB.,.> ; 

PxRKiirs, who has coniirfltktod so 

(St^k'^lf "ileie 'd^fcoj^ since his restdence^^^ 
codfiwy, basket' last beeiiibnunate «o6ugh to find some enterprisSi^ 
Uidividtials dtoponed^to.^ .their merits to the test of practical ex- 
periment. The'platd selected ibr the exhibitiotf of Mr. Parkins’s 
inventions, and otherworks of practical utility, 'is in Adelaide Street, 
Strand. ^ . 

ApparPHd fyi boats and ships 
at sea,'Uppeas to excite, the grefitest ftiterest. * With tegard to the 
firit may be ‘enough to say, that, in the event of ite fbjr^mihg a part 
ofi>teO#nL Mai», .tt/WDuld usuredly put an end to all wars, by 
maktag. the destruction of those wjio were engageef in them certain, 
Th^toE^xhired steasiidmat ItuliO ^n inventieir of great value, as- it < 
prqjij^lllMr {itths or no dicturbanbe in the water, and, therefore; could 
;f|^,^lKeddenti from, flte back-water, now so much complained 


,;QcliMTruA.N recon 


education of 

chi}ftoi, advising to op in Jemmg, good 

natfil^^'and virt^£*'eix^i(ii^4in<te^^ those 

things in age w^ch,^,.j^te|^W in ^ . 

. ^>ice is ofifensive^ypt^ it 

. 0 ^' convicts h^ paeaped^ pur notice, 

bqt bpea^^se ,it sltews that we are knowp^to ptheis^as well as our* 
aches; ai^the^^ is pcteiW5.ttt«d With liaired, not 

bfcause bis abctt^t^^^;^ls^>ut because he assumes the supe- 
inprUy whif;b,:i^e .am not. willftig io giant him, and has. dared to 
we desue.tq conce^f^ J,' . ; 

nothing/said Plato, delightful, as the hearing or the 
of truth*-;-For this reason, there is no conversation so 
agr^ahle as that of the man of integrity^ who hears without any 
intention to bebray,,and speaks wiihou^^jany mtentlpn to deceive. 

^ue quietnew of hear^ is ,got by resisting our passions, not by . 
obeying them, .jf.pung persems should not only embrace tlie -ad- 
monitions and.instructipus of the aged, biU also imitate their vir- 
tues and shun their vices. 

To be covetous of applause discovers . a slendeic, merit, and self- 
conceit is the ordinary iillcodant pf. ignorance^ . . , . 

Learn not to judge too rashly of.. any one, either ^iri respect to 
good or evil, for boUi are dapgenius.. , . 

. Knowledge is the^ treasure ,of the, mind; sisceetion the key 
to it; and it illustrates all other learning,, as. the lapidary doth un- 
polished diamonds^ 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE STREETS OF 
LONDON. 

THE TINKER. 

II ERE comes the Tinker, another of those many philosophers of 
the streets, — surgeon-general of pans and kettles in all the alleys 
and courts about town, as well as in all the villMgc.s in tiic neigh- 
bourhood. Yet, till the establishment of large niainifdc lories, and 
die making of articles by wholesale, and the keeping of them in 
warehouses and shops, fur tlie 8U|>^)Iy of those who wish to pur- 
chase, the tinker was a man of no small importance; and the people 
had to wait his pleasure before they could cook theu' dinner. A 
diat time, if any one wanted a pan or a keidc, tlie plan was to send 
ibr the tinker, who travelled with all the mterUU and tools neces- 






.OCIJP* 

When the tinker wait about in tUl mplojinai^ all the bo|fe 
came about him b assiet hini wkb'hU little Aima^ 'and fbi|;e'; 
fuiiii there jSh^ lal^ to that a^ul. 

"When the Anka wtie not at'htm^ l^ere were man}^liitte melee 
that they could repair; ae^ the labour was voluntary^ and they 

took pride in doinjf'it; it ^i4' thekn habite of industry and saTcd 
money to their parents at the same time* That which young 
people are ordered and <^peUed to do, is always a task to them, 
and they do no more of, it, and continue no lon^.at $ than Chey 
can help. " by use le^ to do it faster jn^hanically ; 

but the habit which ^en that beg^^ is not of inllCistry ; it is 
the reyerse-rU jjei^.to.huny through the work and get to some- 
thing which' is not a task. . But then there is nothing of that kind 





r theirJaiik i$ done ; 
•'*j^fce> jAewhol€ of any 
iSiUihd ,vWMDft«n- ^yifeious 
rhff» ^,.do{/or«f 
> mn edhSmi^d;' and 




is soddrdoii^'thOii^tfjie ,it b* the; popart or iuitivity in 




very gW to do it. 


at their leisure hdaie|k^juiik^^i^gi^^ re« 

ina^ks^ly. industrious and w/ell behaved, Wi ^ clevei 


ler. eoumries,' other 


sary for Ida pti^Tpore j^dud^ ete^ 
sride in the‘etir'^^“ 
tinkeVJ worked t 


eunither, w ip f|ly in inerf^/ 

hd away, as dsit^^ Wellinowingthaiih^^ / BuCcun^ the boys go^Und Jeaiii 6f the tinker stiU ? Obmpered 
nptla^gnidg.«d hb;pnce, a^ what he:once had^h^ hi ver/li^Ue to leafet^them, U«d that 

Tlieso were homely times’ conipared^with the jU;est^t,.gri^.^^^ bak^lotvered his oharhet^^dii^pk Ue u’s^'lo be 

ihevbad some advantages which thd pre^jjTtrMs im iren^fouiHler and a 

linker of Ike oM times perforpifed (tiOfr^>£#,;Hud:certa^^ ftir melting hiiiie^g W blowing hji ftre, 

sp^/npidly), far morebpemtiopk than kny Of 4|iwl:Rammcrs ahd mix liis ni^ls- 

asiml id inakiilcr the same articles at tfie crrld'at L ^ 


I ^buli have idt^e .a 


they bad .onie advante^es wbich thd. <I6 pot cn)'^, in ijonffounderanda 

Hie tinker «ftl» 
not 

nowai^i. ih making the same articles at 'tfie 'gri^'at iridKV 
and ihbtigll the articles ,wid,ch he made wure,iibt so light anS^ 
s6meai''^ho.se of the present day, and cost mOch more money 
were more duraWe, and peAai» cheaper m tl« end; so that *eam of the.lieltledbi.ite^.oM^iiiness Ihat you wanted ; and 

were really or more advantage to the poor people; if you wanted a kettte.,^ Mild ') L?8li^g heat, the brass and zinc 

Tliere ^ks another advantage : the tinker, aii<^|)ie obiter men of coppcii hlufi^ were feixed in a m^tmeiit, andiron itself wjs 
the travelling workshop, learned »«> pik«, Ijie J^dfle themselves jo-^iy-jejned as to beat a red houfrv, At a pitich he con Id clean 
mnehmore handy than thejr ai^ta^; and that .a.cliik, ,j|(»«etiTOs many other Wi things. It 

vantage to them than woutdat flr^bebeheved. A labourer now, ^ gonrel^e^iWd, indeed; t^ would, mindmg one hole, 


,, old',MU: pot and 

lo light anai^^r^ ,COff^ji|r1det4je b?^s, for 

more money, 'th(^ ^ l^n; lle'tjompoWdM hb^^ldcr (bo; so that ha could gi 


give 


noiauwiiw are nu«r«ucno«„ri vciy rauen re me wm » oone bloMri» b/ttekite Of holgs jii^tiref$6lt0^^^ 
t^ m^s and U^, which iw expen«ve^&rtoom«phiioi)t W ,,piwih of rosSa j^iid iliiwfiwe W iiti^l^yment i«i 

liny poor mw to pure^; and yet the poor man capnol.maM interiOTht lilnis^lf 

those common things Dibich used to be made by the tiukei^^^ i. ■. a.;,- -I • *1. .u-*- a 

* ^ *' ‘ ^Anioug.theg)0sm»^iosQ;vmjf arerda%gipsi^,th^ 

tinki^^thu hig^r clsw^ liaddi^at is ptobibik' l^t the original 


the machineiy. Thus it is no't the clever man but the'^^ 
that can become a master; and consequently tliuse who have.l^ 
bisl opportunities of improving both the materials and the articles 
are prevented from doing so. 

Another thing : these part-workmen have no pride in the ,4^* 
lity of what they do ; for how should a man that merely pun^re 
the bole for the spout, or turns the button for the lid, cm 
whether the entire tea-kettle be good or bad. The muter^onu- 
facturer,'^, cares not one straw /or the man who is to use the 
article 4iU that he cares for is to get his article sold ; and as 
that seldom has his name upon it, except it be a patent” article, — 
which means nothing further ihanHhathe who holds the patent^has 
been rich enough to pay fees in a certain office, in consequence of 
which he is allowed to make the patent article as bad, and sell it 
for as much money as possiUai because any one who inak^ it 
better or peUs it cheaper can be puaished for^so doing, 


tinkers weieifAll of gipsy race. These gipsies, of whom some, 
though probably under quite a difikrent name, ejame to Britain as 
,early as the days of the Rom(|itis,. are of Indian extraction. The 
gipsy colour is that of the HindO whitened by the colder dimatdl 
Ik is not easy to [say, indeedi how many of our arts we (eairned 
from' the peopie'of India; but it is very probable, that the instruc- 
ts of our Ihthere^ftt the workitig of metals came from then). If 
it be true, that the^Fhmmolans ttaded to Oomwall for tin, then 
it is not at titl improbable that the Brst Cornish itthtors Were from 
the east.— One is sorry for the tinker, he is but the ruin of his 
former Self. 
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»EA8T1K» IN 

. IRON. 

Tbb ores of iron are now fimnd in efeiy quarter of the globe, 
but our own land is peculiarljr iayoured bo^ Ibr the excellence of 
its natiye iron and the prod^miindTantage which the steam*engine. 
gires us in its mnuAoturer The duiability of iron, and iu in* 
dispensable assiattnce in the piepanlion of ereiy other metal, make 
it one of most valuable possessions that has been bequeathed to I 

the use of civilised man. “Without it," observes Fourcroy, 
“ agriculture cOuld.iiot have existed, nor could tlie plough have 
rendered th» ^ tbrtUe. The philosopher, while he studies the 
progress of jhe cbwman undersUndingiimdA the 'fortune 

add state of dm ditforeht nations established dl various portions of 
the surface of the globe, will remark, that their iroa*works seem. 


AN IRON uivB» 

in some measure, to 1^ proportioned to their intelligence, to the 
advancement of reason amongst diem, and the degree of perfection 
to which the arts have' arrived. When we consider it In this point 
of view, as the agent by which men, in the variety of its uses, and 
the numerous wants it supplies, acquire enjoyments which would 
be unknown to them if they did not possess these products of thehr 
industry, irop must singularly contribute to extend tlieir ideas, to 
multiply their knowledge, and conduct their spirits towards, thd 
I perfoctibility which nature has given, no less as the character of 
the human species than as the source of all the advanta^ea U can 
enjoy." " ] 

Iron is rarely found in a native state, and’ da^ llhheitCd that 
have OGCun^ cany with them a very peculiar di^pee 'd interest. 
Thej^ are mppottd to have fallen from the moon to mar own planet. 



OTT IDE Q E. 
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A mass of native iron, reported by the inhabitants of the coun- 
tiy to luive fatten ftomthe aky, waa famad by Profe»or Pallas in 
Siberia, lleavnen^lhb rivals tJM and Siesim, that run into the 
Jenisei on the eastern nde, is a mountain containing a rich mine 
iMf magnetic iron ore ; on the same side of the mouatain where this 
mine it situated, was found lying loose on the rock the mass of 
native iron alluded to, weighing I680lbs. b This mass is cellular, 
^Mnd Che «^s ace either empty or occupied by a transparent 
gieen&sh yettow substance, at Ant taken lev fluor spar, but which 
^ aubeeifaent €9caiaitiatio& gntdy lesembles the chrysolite.^ 

A still larger mass of native iron was seen and described by 
X)on Rubin de Cells. It is situated in the district of Otutnpia, in 
tfieViceRoyalty of Peru; iu weight is about Afleen tons; it is com- 
'TfiCft «Klflnmlly, fnd is amhed with ttBpressaeos ses if of hands 
;aaid Ibel, tat asateh bager, and of claws «f biids^ intemally it is 
JUQ nfMltwi. (t is also imbedded in whilecUy, and the 
jtqriwtaa is qutaltaaaddestta^ Anotemanor' 

tan atadar in ehape^ to alidlea 4re^ tai alsD hem wan in tta 


each hole is somewhat smaller , than die one which precedes it. 
% this meaqe wtahir mqeicaid initnimenti^ mid oAer|^ 
mmy be pldci^ leis than the tantedth ofran tindlii la^^ii^eter. 
To protect fine cutleiy and delicate instruments of" stoelf rom the 
edicts of mat, it has been .proposed by Mr. Pepys to inclose them 
in a tbin case of zinc. By this process an electrio-galvanio arrange- 
ment, similar to the plan suggested by Sir Humphry Davy for pro* 
teodag ships, is prodnoed, and tbs nwtrnmeme fe clnallypie s e^ 
even when immemed in a strong acid. It is but justice Ao this 
distinguished individud to zemack, that all his dianeveries. Idee 
those of Dr. WoHaston, have tended towards the improvement of 
our manufactores. 

The cheapest test to detect the presence of iron when chemically 
eoiDlriiied wiih any other body, isentanon of oek-gsRs. This may 
readily he piocand, and turns tta taMmsitakiiii^ irm of adense 
tanit oeie m ta e oe Abe asolive ta enpipyhigittl]i^^ af tan, or 
wtat isomenerndy Aeumd ” mppeim,^ ki ta 


jKMlentaiy. 

lHaltveiMii ie dehtaed leessea, ata of m osihta 
llita tend new thtaioBo^^ ata in B ee ega t hi Afttau 
All these spectacRS of native tionfieera staksagfleseiBMinDelo 
•awdi other ha thchr hcfaig fonod in casta dtadhed numes on the 
mtaneofthe eata, inihtatabtetatae,and 
mHBpMitta, mtaAkisptahah^ taa<taytavfe origtnta from 
enmea, — ^ the hypetheni of Ihct f hiving men dram the 
8mm,mtaatineeptaN^appemito ta e«pparled>y etieng naa- 
Iqpr as wett s» wdgsr atattaen. 

mnedwempptad; ta by itaing and ataing huge pils, and in 
cases nntay taoctag il fiom masses of itm o e ndita 
OByfeBtatamtaoata*ssifi£u9e. The iaiertor of a Iscife tan 
tane ti placed at the bend of this article, which will funiislt die 
seeder with socm idea of the ama s in g masses of earth, which it is 
«hen nmesaary to icnwve before the ore can be mised for maau*. 
,taturiag pmpoaes. In diis cave the ore with its earthy bed is 
4isledged by UnUng with gunpowder. A bole is pierced in the 
earth and a tarn of the inllanKinable maVeiial introduced, which is ; 
Igniited as soon « the woriemen cm quit dm neighbourbood of the 
Hast The above process » seen going on to the left of the mine ; 
mid while some wofkmeii are breaking op the masses of oi^ others ' 
MOngaged by the aid of esachinery in elevating it to ta mondi of 
dhedbalt 

Oa veaohlng the eartVs surface, one of die first processes is that ; 
nf roetalg. IVis ia effected by mixing it with refase eta end ; 
lighting the whole man, and the object of the rnanufoctumr ft to, 
consume the sulphur and oiher extraneous bodies. The neirt pro- ; 
cess is by the aid of a blast furnace, to fuse or melt the iron. It is * 
afterwards refined, and becomes bar iron. Tlie hammers employed 
attheCaiTon works for beating the iron, weigh about four hundred 
Weight each, and make about two hundred and fifiy blows in a 
minute. ^ 

Iron is converted into steel by making it hot in contact with • 
dharcoal. 


HISIOEY OF ASrraONOMY. 

f’Cbaltawd fr&m jnsge tg.J 

It is usual to coueider die Turk$ as exceedingly iliiterale, an(| 
ignonst of the sciences ; ahaest as early us die fbitaation of their 
emfkrBf in the thirteentfi oeetury, colleges were instituted, and 
Gwmetr^ and Astronomy taught, as ftiey stIU are ; the latter prin* 
cipalty for hs indispeneable use lii the study of JmUciaf Asirotogy,* 
So wbidi they aie much devcta> They aae said to be in possession 
of many books saved foom the destnsctioi] of foe Alexandrian 
Kbsmy, the contents of whidt have never been published ; but they 
have never yet added one dtaoverym foe setenoes. 

About foe same ttae that foe Ttai began toprenvote foe study 
of astronomy, OsTitT Rkamv one of the Tartar princes, on the 
foitiae of Clita, eaeited ItataF for foe same purpose in that 
countTjr ; he sent for learned men fiom Amhfo, Feraia, foe. ; con<* 
stmeted colleges, pucchased books, aad caused proper instruments 
.0 be fobrieeted for foe sdvaoDenitatnf foisSeieiiee and geogmphy. 
But foe Odoese, foom foe nsmue of foeir iabgat^ and other 
esueesr labomr under dtadirentages ia foe study ef tjie seknees, 
which aH foehr foUgeitce wil not endde foism to ovei^oome ; al- 
;hottg^ iBsaycf foeir princes, and espedallly Hws>Ti;airY.tta brother 
of Hta<tgo«^,«3rtta{f iWBtidiied, tmta foenieelves .fo 

by atafoblii^teartied men, by^esMbHehiiig impditeil$galAtioiis, 
by expendit^ large sums in forming Iforariies, tod procuring 
nstnimeots, Jahvnamy has made no great .progvesilD'fojs vast 
empire, ner is it «t present u state to he oempafod wifo £u« 
tepean aeqatrements. 

Tlie thirteenth centuiy produced many celebrated astronomers 
.n Spain; at the head of whem is Alpiionso X.,f King of Castile 
and Leon, to whose care and muhificeiit management of the sbi* 
cnce we owe the Aiphonnrse TaMe$. Nor was astronomy fieglected 
n England ; so early as the eighth century, the venerable Bex>a, 


Tlie most singular property brtonging to steel is, foat of its har- 
dening by being heated red-hot, and suddenly cooled ; and foe 
hotter foe steel is made, i^nd the colder the fluid into which H is 
plunged, the harder will be the steel. Water is generally em- 
ployed for this purpose; and spring water is consideta to be foe 
best. 

Iron is easily drawn into tnisll wire, and this is eflfeclid by 
ptaDgfoeinrtl^foro^ in a steel pfasle, so foat 


* Astnilcgy iswta^ divkled into two parto Atatata Jvdkial^ 
JuoiciAi. AsmoLoav is that v'hicli pmteods toforetsl moral evoota; 
that is, such aa have a dependence on foe firs* agency 6f 

man. at if they Ww dtactei V y’foeatAia. This ta/bfoiefa ewa l i<a 
i migin 40 the pvaettas oT tamnr eBvtaaitty, is now tavwtaly ex- 
ploded by the inteUiMt part jw nankiadU NATuaat. AiTaoLopv is 
' the predicting naturm orents from nahiral cauaea; aa, foe ebangea of 
i foe woafoer, prndSfOtotoi, foundso^ imrriewes. Mods, eart hgu e b e e , 

I Ae., foe* ■ ■; 

t Sicceefod to ta 4I0WII ia Ifljia, 
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or BADE) waa a ptolMtepA in it, aa far aa the acte&ce wai the 
knowi^; and d. 12$0>^ ^Mca^another Englishman, 

wrota^/treaiis^ on the Adr^j^^l 'md the calendkr;''md Bogtr 
BacoUf a Franciscan friary a^toniahed all £uro|>e hy his profic 
cney in Natural Fhilosophtf and Aitr&namy. occnp; 

much space unnecessarilyf to enumerate all the a|j^s.f 9 rho hav< 
rendered themselves hen^actors of mankind^ by disco<reries in thi. 
valuable scsenee; mps must content ourselves^ therefore, with ooticini 
tliose only> who have enriched it by their Uhonrs in an eminen 
degree.' 

In the fifieenth century, an endeavour was made by Cardinal d 
Cusn to introduce the true system of the universe^ attempted in vai 
by Pythagoras, two thousand years before, and by- many subse 
quent philoaophm; but men's minds wetO/nen yet prepared fm 
tliis truth, and irwas again rejected. 

The dext flstsonoBien of note were Purbteh, and his pupil 
omontaitiu^ the farmer of wjbdm made, a translation of the Alma* 
gest of Ptolemy into Latiny more correct than former editionsi 
and made great improvements in astronomjif^ in tlie construction 
of astronomical instruments, and celestial ^ohetf marking on the 
latter the pcogtesa of .the stars in longitude, from the time o1 
Ptolemy to the era in which he lived. Being cut off at on eeriji 
age by death, his friend and disciple Megiantontanus, was invited 
by the senate of Nuremburg, to reside in that city, where he buil 
an observatory, and made numerous observations on the stars, fr6m 
which lie corrected, or enlarged, the ancient theories. 

lie had likewise' an opportunity, in 1473, of observing a cower; 
and some of the phenometm attending its progress. In 1474, h 
was invited to Rome, by Pope Sextus TV., to assist in reforming 
the calendar, but his pram^ure death by the plague, or, as some 
think, by poison, prevented the accomplishment of this projects 
lie was succeeded at Nuiemburg by. Wallherms, whose observa- 
tions, together with llmse of his predecessor, were, after their death 
collected and published in 1 544, by order of the senate. 

The successor of VValtberius vras ircruct', who observed the 
motion of the comet of 1500, and idsewed that the rnoticai of tlie fixed 
stars, usually celled the pn^ession of the equinoxes, is lO' in 
100 years ; he fbuiid.als«,^'thAt,st!>e obliquity of the likiliptic is cmly 
i23^ 38'; he likewise rewiiaiimoiiiM that method now^ universally 
practised, of finding tlu> longitude at sea, by observing the Moon> 
distance from tlie fixed sla^, and constructed -a planitarium ac- 
cording to the PtolcniaM/,^tem. JVamer 1528* 

Zlomtnic Maria Noveroy ci claims our notice, not so 

much for Ms> superior. kiirmdjBdge,.<xf« the ipiportopce of, Ms labours 
in tlie cause of sconce,. aja^Jiis having instructed , the celebrated 
Cor£RNiCL^4,in 

Tins great man, who. waa/a.jmjive.^f Thom iii.,Pnissl«»t bom 


sUdionaiy appeamnee of the pbnetSj^and many other fhtnnmiinit 
which could not be explniied^d»y th^^^comnt^nly lecetv^ fcilt(PTiet. 
the opposIMoit^ tlie clergy, it as i^retkaCaidt)^ 

volutionary to the Holy ScrlpWss, pth^iii^ted for a long time ils 
cetving that attention and supjpoil wbkh it deserved, but « magmtf 
est veritas et pravalehit^' and th|e discovery oTthe telescope 
after, so powerfully seconded the dictates of reason, , by the result oC 
the observations it enabled pbilosophcua iOcmake, that it foccedL 
its way in spite of opposition and danger. .f..,, . 

Many distinguished Astronomera flourished at the > same timg 
with Copernicus, or soon after. Of. these &/Miicrj A/ynoe^ 

Friscus, Bathman^ Bj/rgiiUB, and Willian /T.t Ximdgravg.of .Hesstt 
Cassel, Rhetius, &c., enriebed the science with xfiaoy valuable iaa« 
pnwements, the sesuU oC^diHgeat ^tudy. and ohsemti^ii. , 

One enjiinent periionage,: considered the,e9h^scl.C0U 

FEfijKiCOS as at variance w^.the doctrmes of the Bft;^ .andsyot 
waiiawai^ t)ifit4he Ptolemaio would not yt i i ffttcto r ijly ‘ao* 

GOttOt of the.motioqs .and appearances of the/h^^^j| 

bodies, endeavoused to invent a systeiA.which should, liannoiutm 
with the Secipturesj and at same tinu^. xemove the dtfBcid|ief* 
11iis ;\^as TYCHOfillAIfB^ a |>eB|ih nobleman,, who resided ag 
Urdsuinergf in the Ide of .lfafit, ueaa Ztalassd. . Se. accordingly 
Inserted, Barth. jl^Ked in.the centrt^ and.ibai the>XoiM 

hod Sun levoihfed xoundt^lte^ that the planets 
Man, Jupiter, apd SsUurn,jXmvad round the Sunf ait^ t cg j rt ) ^ . 
mth him were <mied round the Esaia. 

This Systtem was too absurd to gain muchfooting TWth the learned^ 
but though he was unsuccessful in planning a new system, he reii« 
derkd , great services to the science in general, by forming a cata-r 
logue of the stars, .with greater exactness than his predecessor^ 
and determining the effect of sefiactions, whereby we sm tlie sua^ 
or a star, above the horuon, wtoi it is not so in reality , 
covered two of the principal irrjsgularities in the moon’s motioifb 
the >'aviation, and the annual equaliop; and demonstrated that. 
CoMJsrs are not meteors, but solid bodies, like the planets, and], 
like them, revolve' about the sun. In such estimation was thilk 
eminent astronomer held, that learned men repaired to him foe 
advice, and even nionarcha condescended to visit him M his retire* 
ment. After the deatli of the King of Denmark, he, at the invita* 
tion of the Kiipsaou Rodolphvs, went to reside iu a cgsfle roase 
Prague which that monarch gave him, but he iiyctf ftQt. tflr 
enjoy his new situation. He died Oct. ^4^4601. ' 

C'otemporary, and a coadjutor with Tycho, during, bis rwideiiejr’ 
in Bohemia, was John 'Kepx.br, whose name is celebrat^ as thif 
discoverer of certain laws that regulated the planetary 
though he did not demonstrate those laws, yet he gav4 i|p« 
formation as hid the foundation for die immortal Sir 


Feb. 19, 147S, was dissatisfied with the popular theory, especially demonstrate an absolute necessity of these taws; and thate 

as he found that some of the phenomena displayed by Venus, could total subversion uf the « Laws of Nature;* the heav^aljT 

not be solved by the Ptolemean hypothesis. He was led to the bodies cannot be otherwise regulated. 

discovery of the true System by the mention he found of thefopi- j|^„oc, the first founder of Modem Astrondsi^ Was Kepleb^ 
nions of Pythagoras, in the works of Cicero, Plutarch, and others, ^nd if it be the privilege of genius to change receiW# idetts, and 
So powerful, however, was the influence ofsuperstition on the minds announce tnilha which had never before been discovered, htf 
of men m general, and of therdergy of that day in particular,: tlrat be considered as one of the greatest men that had yet 

he did not venture to publish the book which he had written on .ppeared in tlie world. 

th. robjeet until Kshort period be<bM. dentb tenxmNliiini florn the Hipparchu*, Ptolemy, T>cho Bmhe, nnd even Copemkos hiot.^ 
ew o mw. indebted fora great part of their knowledge to the 

YetyaUhoughbrnsystemaccountedfaM^aete^Rfo^ Chaldeans, and Indians,' who weie their mastafs b' 

undsmiply fortheditectBnd rt^ Imt Kbplbb, by hie own talents and induabv*^*^ 

fscoveries, of which no traces dre to be found in all the 
r mn wfkasima HfuHiir. uiUquity. This great philosopher was horn at WM,. in 

t Pmnian Folwd. . * iaco.of Wirismburg,,. w Gomuy. u Wi, ttad «W t/ut » Oft 



OVtlDE TO iENOWLSDOE. 




most zealous partisans for the Copemican System, that had hitherto 
appeared. 

Baron Napisji, the celebrated inventor of the Logarithms, was 
no mean proficient in astronomy. 

But it was now destined to receive a powerful assistance, by 
means of which wonders have been discovered, that, without it 
would have been for ever hidden from mortal eye. 

Tlie telescope had been invented and used for terrestrial pur- 
‘pctsf^i.lbT some time, when Galileo, having constructed one on 
VD in^ftored principle, merely from description, as he had neve 
seen one, applied it to the observance of the celestial bodies; it 
€i|>ened a world of wonders to his view, of which he liad, pic- 
'elously, no conception. The discoveries he made fully convinced 
him of the cprrectness of the Copemican theory, and this he had the 
courage to avovr in the moat public manner. But bigotry, that 
foe to trutli, laid it^i iron hand upon him, and he was thrown into 
the prison of the Inquisition,* where he was detained several 
months, and compelled to promise, that he would renounce his 
terrestrial opinions, and n6t teach or defend tliem, either by word 
or writing. A promise extorted by fear of death, he did not con- 
sider binding ; he therefore ventured, about seventeen yean aller^ 
in'. 1632, to puldish at Florence the dialogues of the two great 
systems of the World, the Ptulemaic and die Copemican. 

The vigilance of persecutors seldom relaxes. He was again 
brought before the terrible tribunal, and committed to their loath- 
some dungeons, where he was confined two years ; his books were 
burnt at /feme, he was compelled to recant^ his sentiments, and 
cojoined a ridiculous penance as the condition of his release. 
Tbis great man made many interesting observations on the Moon, 
discovered J Jupiter’s satellites, Saturn’s Iling, the spots on the 
Sun’s disk, by which he ascertained that that lumiiiaiy turns on his 
amis, and that the nebulc, and milky way, consist of stars at such 
auH immense distance, that they cannot be distinctly seen witli the 
unassisted eye. He died in 1649. 

•By means of the telescope, Gassendi, a French astronomer, 
£rst observed, in 1631, the transit of Mercury across the Sun’s 
disk, and in 1639, that of Venus was seen by Horkox, an £n. 
Irishman. These phenomena were then considered merely as 
remarkable and interesting spectacles, but they have since been 
made conducive to the determining of the Sun’s distance from the 
Earth, and the solution of other astronomical problems. 

About the same time, Riccioli, a Jesuit, t published a work, 
which he denominated the new Almagest, in which he was much 
assisted by Grimaldi, the author of a treatise called Seimo^ 



uomers. 

Many hfipfbvements were made in the telescope by Huygem, 
Montana, Cussini, Morin, Azoul,. and Hook, by which more accii- 
late observations could be made on the heavenly bodies. Mobim 
discovered the method of ascertaining the longitude by astrono- 
mical observations. Huygens discovered the fourth satellite of 
Saturn, and Cassini, the Jirsi, second, third, and ffth. In 1666, 
Ajtoul applied a micrometer^ to die telescope, for the purpose of 
laeasuring the diameter o( a planet, and other small distances in 
the heavens. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


* A Spiritual Court in Roman Catholic countries, appointed for the 
fi^aikd punishment Of heretied; vis., all those who exposed the Pa- 
juate in their doctrines. 

--S To retract, or contradiot what one hea piofmaed, said, or done. 

' g The JxsviTt (or, the Seeiety tf Jesus), were a fimeue religious 
Ufderin the Romieh Chureli, founded by Ignatius JLoyoie, a Spaniard, 
1538 . 

<4 An astronomical ioatrument, which, by uaane of a very wodd 
Monwj eervee tomesittre very ■naU distances in the heBTens* 


ORlGIlf OF ERRORS. 

11.— TRANSMIGRATION OF THE SOUL. 

Under the name Metempsychosis” Pythagoras and bis fol- 
lowers promulgated the doctrine vriitch taught the passage of the 
human spirit after death into the body of another man, a brute 
animal, or a plant. It was their Opinion, that the spirit of a vioiona 
person, ymi^i'^neoukly upon its dissolution firom the body^ took 
possession of the body 'of sotiie tniseritble beast ; and,' that' by a si- 
milar transition, the spirit of a virtuous person entered the b^y of 
a happy brute, or as the case might be, of an honourable man or 
woman. In this way, the transmigration was to continue for ages, 
working penitence in tlte wicked, and perfectability kt the good, till 
like tried gold, tliey entered finally upon their elysian rest. This 
strange doctrine is still a matter of fiiith among the idolatrous in- 
habitants of India and China, and forms indeed the chief basis of 
dieir wild theology. ^ bigoted are they in their belief, that they 
dot only abstain from eutiDg; any thing that pnoe possessed life, but 
refuse to defend themsielves from wild beasts, and even at this day, 
jbey have sin hospit^ in.B^bay"1^',th6'|hiiftl^ tevery 

description of vermin. ’*I1wy rafrain aim fra burnii^ vo(^, lest 
nsects, or “any creeping thing that haili life,^ should be in it; and 
some even go to the extent of redeeming from the lands of Euro- 
pean butchers any animal condemned to serve the merchants’ tables. 
Monstrous, and almost fabulous, as ibis may appear, we are sorry 
that historic truth compels us to add, that even at this day, many 
men in London actually believe and practise the same absurdities. 
We know several, who constantly feed upon vegetables, lest by 
luxuriating upon a beef-stbak, they should commit the enormity of 
swallowing some once tough old stockbroker, or other valued 
friend. 

It will be our business to trace this error to its source. 

The notion of a metempsychosis originated in Egypt; and it was 
jrom thence derived by PythagorOJi, aud afterwaids adopted by his 
disciples into their doUb1e-&cibd In traqibg its origin in 

Egypt, it will be necessaiy to bear in a^5^in4|i?buRition, 

that “ the world by wisdom knewuof GbA.'” the pen of 

divine revelation, to say, “ In the b^gipning Cod created the 
heaven and the earth;”— without revelation no man could make 
iuch a declai&tion, a^ accordingly wti'find tfiat nb mail ever did 
make it ; but that contrary^ t|)e lip^bebs derived' th^r gods 
ram the ekitb, and ftM 0^ 

the priestly, castes of l^gypt n'‘!poxapous{8y«iem of theo- 

ogy, whlcj^wjl^e H^elighud worldly c^es of a splendour- 
oving i^bed'.^^ram urolith, blinded ^.ir con- 
sciences, them poor ind^^ A fiunt glimmeiing of truth, 

which the Ubie stu^t recognises a scattered ray of rmlation, 
.ept, however, the lying Jiabric fn^m destruction ; one of thcM was a 
xmfused notion of the immoi^ity pf Qie toul ; but their benighted, 
minds seem to have been incapable of retaining it in its purity; 
—they were surrounded by animals, which, from their intelligenca 
nd usefulness, seemed, to tbeir gross perceptions to be as fully 
intitled to the glories of an everlasting exiBlenoe4is.^cofrupt and fitilen 
man. Egypt was a cm-growing country, and atkMtoded with mice ; 
and the services of the cat in their diminutiottfrai^atne in time so 
mpoiiant, that she was e«leem 4 ^ pmpn object honour, 

and forthwith pussy became Ibis wai^ ib like man* 

,,er, invested with industrioQS killer of 

■Mkw, Uewne » - laSpiaf pjip!, beetfM ^ win 
itected into a holy ofdi(Mi^y^4eiidb^^ the oasts of '^ meted 
•caiabeT’ were wrapped by hundteds ui the drapery of the dead. 




In this maimer^ adiKdon tdftieriid^^D ^ made, till die celestial 
menagerie beci^ compete. 


M UKMY OF AN BOYFTIAN CAT. 


( Under the inBoence of these eorrupt netlons, it is not ditteolf to 
imagine sme old priest in sombre inedilation wrapped, ^'viist 
P3framid8 of death flinging their glgfemtio shadows across Bviajg 
millions, and shading his own venerable head from the fterco 
glories of an Egyptian heaven,— ^he is near the n^outh of a mummy* 
pit— the grisly regiments are fhintly visible, but— oh t how chop* 
fallen** and disgraced— still are they— Still as death — where h^ 
the active spirit flown— vegetation irOttlng produces vegetation — 
Ha — ? — ? — At this moment atroOp of king's horse gallop 
prqpdly from the city “ their hecks clothed with the 
flash — terrible tlie pomp of their nostrils— thtey fflO^ at fear, 
and tremble not. With rage and fury they deyour flie ground, 
and are impatient when the trumpet soundeth/^^ What glo* 
nous animali — hred with atl'the'flamini^^Courage of tfleiS lifleie— 
and Man and honse seeu one. This last thought turns the did 




HEAD OF MUIIMY-CAT, VNBOLLED. 


man pale— he conceives a transmigration— he firoposeslts pidb> 
ability, the next age dec1ares*Sts possibility, and the next its tralb. 
This, we conceive, might have been the origin of the transmigiatioii 
of the human ihiul; — ^we odbr it as a conjecture, in the trust, 
however, that, at least, it may be deemed a plausible one. Such 
investigations are highl/ti'Sieful/ and' in the case Mp us 

properly to appreciate those sacred scriptures, which have brought 
life and immortality to llg^tby the gospel. 3B|^pt is in runUM* 
and even these are (list vani^ing from sight, in the great sand* 
waves, that are constantly rolling in upon her frotn the western 
desert;— her deified brutes stand' only as monuments of Christnn 
pity in the cabinets of the curious ; and not a single genuine 
descendant of her vast population, is left to blush fo** his anoestors’ 



disgrace. Yet the truth lives — ^Che sacred word which first raised 
mankind from the stupor of the fall still lives, to tell the soul that 

** ABSENT FROM TUE BODY SUE WILL BE PRESENT WITH TEE 
LORD.'* Y. 

MNEMONICA, 

OR HELPS FOR THE MEMORY. 

Precepts and Rules may be given to obviate most of the diffi* 
culties which persons experience, who complain of bad memories | 
but then, tliose precepts should be remembered, and the rules 
strictly followed. Memory is a repository, in which our mental 
valuables are deposited, and when we want any article ibr inmie* 
diate use, we of course resort to the storehouse of intellect; and 
if that has been properly arranged, and distinctly ordered, we 
shall seldom be at a loss to lay hold of the desired object : defhet 
of memory arises from confusion of ideas more than from lapse or 
escape of the impression ; them axe people who scarcely ever know 
where to look for any thing after they have once laid it out of their 
hands ; and this happens, because they do not adhere o order, by 
replacing the thing where it^as found, and from whence it was 
taken. Suppose a libraiy for instance with several divisioas, in 


IBIS AND HOODED iHAXH^Cb/fi^ which shall be various authors on Architecture, Botany, 

Chemistry, Divinity, Ethics, Geometry, History, Law, Philoso- 



ICiU£t»g«^ OB, MOMS BBB^a. 


jdiy, &c. I and each of these duly assorted in their peculiar com- 
partments, there would be no difficulty in selecting any particular 
author upon one of those subjects ; but intermix and derange tiMt 
works of any one division, and confusion ensues; and much 
than simple confusion, should the books be indiscriminatoly Mgp* 
bled^intp the separate divisions; for then it would coutliule ft 
compound confusion. Similar effects will be produced .upon 
the memory, by* an njudicious, or careless nus|ft^gnaeii4 of the 
Maitrin Mesiii, or treasury of the mii4» Q gte then Is onft 
td the most important rules fi)r asmtuig the UiMOiiY^ end 
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thii eonifits in the p igi lh eh^tioii of a regular and unbroken 
senes of idenSi a conealettitfi^* link after link, till we arrire at 
the end; tilVtl' a picking tltread' that leads to the centre, and from 
tlie centre to titae extremity of a labyrinth. Impression also should 
be regarded ; the seivihility of the mind, is like the animal feeling; 
f the hand were benumbed it could not feel the thread, .and how- 
susceptible of the touch, it must be pressed upon with some 
degree of force in the grasp', so also tlie mind, if stnltilird, or m- 
diflhvent to an emotion, will not be able to pur'«iie a train of 
thoughts, at which it does not grasp with some intensity; the 
slajekener] thread drops from tlie hand, and the loose idea va- 
nishes from tlio mind. (To elfeet the power of retentiveness, we 
shofllrt fix steadily upon the principles of a subject, its ends, and 
pttrposes, the foundation on which it rests, and the capital arg\t- 
nwnts hjrsrtrich it is connected and supported ;yall the auxiliary 
matenalk,' amplifications, and ornaments will follow in their proper 
routtne of succession ; and to a clear understanding will naturally 
suggest themselves. ” lmhe.cile minds, like those of children, can 
only take short flights, they ascend and descend alternatively, the 
wings of reason are weak, but, as they strengthen by exercise, they 
wifl hear them further, and carry them higlier in the regions, of 
Kuo-wtanOs. Supprrience shows, that r epetitions are necessary for 
feeble memories, beginning with one simple proposition, then 
adding (mother^ repeating the former therewith ; then a Mird, still 
recapitulating as before to ^ fourth^ .AP^h ^ eijcik, in tlie manner of 
tbttl well-known nursery trifle, ** The Home that Jock built. 
Kwcnitirsf asserts, that the viind of Max is in its primitive sbite 
a ** Jia^n TaMuf* nr plain surface ^ on which objects ."of sense 
make all the impressions, that constitute the character and capa- 
of its foculties ; but in this theor^^ he seems to overlook the 
e>ldeiice of thought, which often rises spontaneously in the Mrxp, 
wHhmit any correspondent ]>h)sical object whatsoever ; such as the 
notion of a Drirv, and (he ardtmt hope of iininorlality. Kven 
Kpicurus himself, wlio, perhaps, had no faith in these convictions, 
must, as a philosopher, have ohsen’cd some of those evanescent J 
ideas, that, like a flash of lightning will occasionally and unpro- 
voked by outward appearances dart n]K>n the niiiid, disappear in a 
twinkling, leave only a melancholy pleasure of a inoincnlary illu- 
niuiation, and are gone for ever to the etherial world, never to be 
recalled ; they are the delicate intimations of that spirit which Gon 
liaeathed into man, and the intangible § glances of celestial light, 
loo pure and too sublime to incorporate with, or to be held by, our 
inatedal faculties. IJow we regret their exit! So far, however, 
as Kvowr^coRK is to be acquired through the corporeal senses, 
Kpicurus’s doctrine is true ; it is therefore highly necessary iliul 
this jRasu Tabula, should not be defaced by marks and characters 
that exclude or render unintelligible the designs of its fonnution ; 
every thing there should be distinct, and in unison ; whatever is out 
of place disfigures or obi itt rates something else ; it is idle to com- 
plain of what God luis given us, while we take no measures to im- 
prove the gift for our own advantage. Memoiiv is one of those 
gifbi that admits of improvement, and these are some vMles for that 
puipose. 

{To be coniinued.) 


ON TH8 ORIGIN OP NA-nOKS. 

FinsT OF Babylonia, or babylon; Assyria, 

RGYIT, GREECE, ETC. ETC. 

(Continued from page 91.) 

Tue successors of this great prince applied thenutelyes to etit* 
tivate the arts of peace. They succeeded, and Eoypt became the 
most flourishing kingdom in the world. The number of inha- 
bitants are said to have been no le.ss than 27,000,000 ; its cities 
were very numerous, and its buildings were atnasing; some 
of them, particularly the Pyramids, are still considered with 
astonishment. 

Europe during this period was involved in the thickest cloud 
of ignorance. Ferocious in their nature, and savage in their man- 
aers, the inhabitants lived in forests and caverns of the moun- 
tains ; they sometimes fell a prey to wild beasts, and sometimes 
to the barbarous brutality, of due aimiber* 

Such were the anceSK^^pf thd.'^eeks^ who afterwards became 
the patterns of poiitenes% tiod file gmi .mastereof every elegant 
art. But they owed^thetr rffinemeni and taste to the Egyptians, 
who now cultivated every species of literature with success. 

n. c. 1555, (’KCUOPS landed in Greece with an F>gyptian 
colony, and laboured with the utmost assiduity to polish the man- 
ners and reform the i^avage customs of the inhabitants. Before 
his arrival they were slmngers to laws ; even those which related 
to marriage were unknown. They propagated their species like 
the bea.st.s of the forests, without forming the tender connexions 
tiiat subsist in families, and which the most savage nations culti- 
vate and e.stoein. 

Cecroi's built ATHENS, so called from Athene, or Minerva, 
one of the JCgyptian deities worshipped at Sais, the city from 
whence he came into AUka, n.c. 155<5. 

The wise niea.sures of Cecrops for reforming the manners of 
the Greeks, were pursued by hiesoccessor Craxaus; who, in the 
firbl year of his reign, founded the celebrated ** Council qf the 
Areopagus,*' which was so long fomous in histosy. 

While these wise princes were exercising their abilities in re« 
forming one of the kingdoms of Greece, others were employed in 
the same, beneficial plan, in difierent pOfte of that country. Greece 
soon became famous for learning and the vtr^s: the rough man* 
ni'rs of the inhabitants wore poUslied and . refined by successive 
colonies from Egypt and Pkanidut the mdeal became 

tlie mo.st polite; and the Ansr, which had their bvrth in were 
nursed with the most tender care Bttt the num- 

nfio ^ which fi» noiwflry was diinded, fen- 

d«red tlie inhabitants incapable of making a successful 
stand against a powerful enemy. AMPHICTTyON, one of those 
buperior geniuses that are bom ' for the instraclBOB and benefit of 
mankind, saw the weakness of his country, and formed a plan 
for uniting all the states of Greece into one grand confederacy. 


* A .series of links. In Phiknophy, a eoimexion of things which Aa» 
turally dspond on egch other like tht> Unkd of a chain. 

f fyicurvt, a Grecian philosopher, was bom about M.c. He 
fiiM^'Settied at Athens, where lie obtained a nmAfaer of diasiplss, 
owisg to the j p l s ai o ntness of bis system, sad his deportment. 

t Svaneacent, vanialiing; lessening beyond the iiereeptiioa of tJis 
senses, ' 

f That wMsk oumoi be tsoebsd. 


CHANGES OF THE UNIVERSE. 

EvERything around us is in a constant state of motion, yet 
uotfhiiig fulls into disordei. ‘The heoveifiy bodies perform their re-* 
volutions with the utmost-poesible rqpilartty. Even those eccentric 
bodies, comets, hem Aeir orbifSy and travel regularly wifikin their 
allotted space. How regularly and invariably do the seasons de- 
part and return I ^fing and aammer, 'seedfime and harvest, never 



iiil tojretura* The visible isorld itself: is peqpMaUy imdejigoing 
dlmilges, 7be«8iSib|»e(S^^ ^,1(« sounsbing 

jukes ^ tbe sod ictots* But is it, thefefoie, weni out and 
xendeied sfterile ? No ; for the same vise Beix^ who has ordained 
that the vegetable and aoiiiial creaUon Shall d^^etal upon the 
earth’s fecundity for support^ has ordained. ^ 

iecuodity shall 'be perpetually leaewed and mSitained. With 
our own fiames it is the same. At eveiy instant of our lives we 
are fitecally wearing out our bodi^ lusensible pen^iialiou alone 
depTiviSii'"ns, tt&y day, of some'poMnds weigjht of our substance. 
But the alimibnts whi(^ God has provided fonts replace the waste 
fous caused, and restore us the slrengtlt we exprimd.. 

Ilow wonderful is the wisdom which has tints provided for the 
continued existence of tlie universe I how wonderful, alsc^ is the 
power which has., ftom the begkming .of time, instituted this un- 
vaiying succe^ion of circumstances ! Can we reflect upon the in- 
numerable][manifestations of thispover and of this wisdom without 
feeling the highest admiration and die utmost humility ? Above 
all, when we reflect upon the innumeiuble instances in which, to 
this power and this wisdom, there is added a boundless and al- 
most incredible benevolence# can* we foil to he penetrated by the 
most sincere and {profound gratitude ? If we meditate aright we 
most surely cannot : let us, then, not become gfldty, as well as un- 
wise, by neglecting thus to meditate. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Becreation is not being idle, but easing the wearied part by 
change of business.— Loc/cc. 

A genius will educate himself tn spite of obstacles. — J, I. Rous- 
gcau. 

The great end of a good education is to form a reasonable man. 
— J. Jtoutsoau. 

Time and pains aSlolied toseiioos impsorements should be em- 
ployed about things 0 f most use and consequence. — Lodte, 

Gaideuing, or husbandly in general, and working in wood as a 
carpenter, joiner, or turner# ere fit and healthy recreations for a man 
of study, or business.— 

darning leaves no satisfootion behind it to those who reflect 
when it is over; and it in jio wise profits either body or mind.— 
Lockc. 

In order to know mankind, we must be^n by studying man ; 
tlierefure, youth should begin ibe atady of tlie human Imart by 
reading the lives of pattioaUur /. Bjousmoou^ 

f Languages axe us^ul to men of all conditions, and th^ equally 
open them tiie enatiance either to the most profound, or the most 
easy, and entertaining parts of learning.— La Bruyet', 

Whatever contributes to the velfore of an itidividual engages 
hte aflections ; whatever is likely to destroy it, he will repel. 

To increafic the vigour of tlie mind, we ought to increase die 
strength of the bo<ly. 

If any thing can cure vaidly, it is experience. 

The peculiar manner in vhi^ we form ideas is what constitutes 
the genius of die mind. 

As every thread of gold is valuable, so is every minute of time; 
and as it would-be [great folly to shoe h0||!is <as Nero did) widi, 
gold, so U is lo spend time m tfifiee.^ Jlfouwal 

Humiliiy ever dwells vilb men of foiMs, it is a^ flower 
that progpen not in lean and btfien soils ; a ground that is 
rkh#.it jBeuHsbes and k beentifol. — FMtm, 


The skill should be, ^ to t^er the tune of recreation thot'- it may 
xelax, and refresh the part that has been eaercised, and is tinsd, oad 
yet do something, which, besides die present delight and case, may 
produce what will afterwards be profitable«— Lec/ce, 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE STREETS OF 
LONDON. 

THE JEW. 

There goes Moses Aaron, Ihi^Jew, with his sleiiolied hat, his 
coat whidi Las shone in Bond Street — some three; age, and 
his black bog across his shoulder. How like a mven lie looks 
with his dark eyes,, his long beak and his groildi^Jkiund of 
** do 1 do I** as he creeps along the pavement, peeping , into every 
area with the same sharp sight as a magpie peeps into a marrow- 
bone. That Jew appears to see notliin^, but in foot he sees every 
tiling. Those eyes which are lurking so darkly beneath those 
shaggy brows, and hiding themselves in the shadow of that great 
hooked nose, aie perfect microscopes, and there is not a speck on 
the wall, or a pariide of dust on the pavemeniof which they do 
not take notice. 

The Jew is in trudi the raven of the city, just as hts dusky bro- 
ther is the raven of ibe wilds ; and both the wilds sMidte city are 
alt tlie better for the raven. lie of the wilds eats up carrion and oflhl 
which otherwise would Uiint the air, and render it unwliolesome 
for more cleanly creatures. So also the Jew collects xhe lefiise 
and ofliil of the wardrobe of tiie house, which, if jictained, would 
keep the place in a litter, be unsightly to look at, and useful to 
nobody. To the Jew, however, that is wealth, which to any one 
else is rags and rubbish. Old clothes, if at all tolerable, am 
washed and glued, and scratched with a toothed instrumant till 
they have a nap upon them, and the simple purduise them as if 
they were little Uie worse of the wear, and are happy in that cheap 
bargain which is to last only for a week. So also old lials, even 
if they are full of holes and as brown as foxes, are stiflened up with 
pasteboard and chips of wood, and glue, and stuck over wtih 
rabbit's liair, and dyed and resold to the yokels as ^ spick and 
span new’’ beavers of the first quality ; but after the first heavy 
shower of rain, the shocking bad haf' returas with all its holes 
and in all its brownness ; and the chubby-faced dand|y>,tvith his 
scarlet plush waistcoat spotted with black, must come back to 
Moses tiie very next time he drives his team to town, unless he hot 
the sense to go to a Christian batter, and lay out his five shillings 
upon a "south-wester,’’ felled of good British wool, which will make 
him look like himself, and keep the rain out of his neck for a 
twelvemonth. At other times the " .sliocking bad hat,” glued and 
{lasteboarded as before, is pasted over with shag, and becomes a 
< silk liat, upon a beaver body wairanted water-proof.” Now, in- 
stead of being upon a beaver body, it is not on beaver at all, as 
little is It on a body, — it is on a mere skeleton of flock, not felted 
but glued together, and possibly made out of a diayman’s cast-ofi* 
Jacket torn to hairs by a peculiar kind of machine, winch is called 
a ** devil,” As for its being " water-proof” again, it gives 
different proof from what the buyer expects ; it proves howqmcl^ 
it can go to pieces with the very lightest ^•howcr that falU;; 4M 
dms, thoiigli it IS no proof againU water, it is one of the very beilit 
proofs Q/*lt. It is water-proof just in the same manner as a bouse 
Uiat has got holes ui tlie roof of it ; it proves to the owner that flieiu 
is water every time a drop of rain falls. 
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THE JEW. 


Tlien, though Moses is no ** scholar'^ he is a rety eminent and 
alcilful “ translator/' not of the ancient tongues into modern Eng- 
lisb, but of aged boots and worn-out slippers into new shoes. If 
you walk along Rosemary I^nc, or Monmouth Street, you shall see 
them by the gross shining in all tlie lustre, not of ** Day," but of 
night-^Hiight dark and grim as Erebus. Three flights of broken 
steps down the cellar stairs, there lives a iniui whose furniture and 
wardrobe the most grijiing landlord in J/arnbeth, or the Kent Road, 
would be ashamed to distrain for thrcc-hulfpeuce of rent, although 
his Althing bag which he wrings weekly from his niiserables makes 
him sweat again. Tliat man is boiling up shreds of glovcdcather 
and ftsh-fins gathered in the streets, and bits of old leather 
breeches and gaiters, and plaster of Paris and soot, and that dark 
mixture, he ever and anon, daubs over the leaky shoes and 
time-worn boots, till not a crack or crevice can be seen, just in the 
game manner that a'crafly builder of houses for sale" daubs his 
faalf-rotted, or quarter-burned bricks, with stucco, and so vamps up 
and vapours in his advertisements, 'Genteel white fronted 
houses, not to be -distinguished from real stone/* and which befoit^ 
twenty years have passed over them will not be distinguished from 
real rubbish. Those houses, as if the stucco were ashamed of being 
made the cover of so much {deception, cast their coats annually 
like snakes; and it is much the same with shoes which Moses 
ranslates out of old rotten and sapless leather, into new glue, and 
plaster and soot. They are fine shoes for the wearied roan ; for 
Instead of imbibing moisture and gathering mud, as good shoes do, 
and the better and newer they are they imbibe it the more, they 
lose weight at every step. They even make a man's life seem a 
great deal longer than it really is ; for he puts on a pair of shoes 
which seem sound and good, and certain to last a couple of months 
at the least ; but lo and behold ! he steps into a puddle the next mo- 
ment, and out he comes the very moment after with his shoes all in 
boles, done, good for notliing. The truth is in these cases, the pur- 
obaser is ** done" as well as the shoes. 


J Yet, herein holds np a mirier wj^eh rpfij^teutUUlljf 
Viheligbtoftnith'.A It says, in lines «» ll^^wera 

graven with an iron pen, and lead in the rocic,'* ** fteWans blhnita- 
tions ! shun counterfeits, spurn patchings and translations in 9rety 
thing, and be new, ftesh and original, or be nothing ;** and inas* 
much as he teaches us that lesson, we should be gratefiil toMoses, 
and earnestly wish that ae could teach it every where, Jo the high 
and the learned, as well as to the lowly, the simple. 

The Jew is a most interesting character ; and, notwitbmiding 
his gloomy looks, bis hollow voice, and the exclusion of bis race 
from the general ciluenship ol the world for nearly two thousand 
years, and the cruel persecution (the most disgraceful spot on Chris- 
tian history) which that race has been made to suffer for a great 
part of the time, that Jew has an honest heafrt' and a kind heart. 
Driving bargains i.s his wltolo trade;' arid ixif justice we ought to 
judge of the man who lives by that, on. the samttl^nciples as we 
would judge of the man who earns his living iU wty 'other way. 
“A hard-working man*’ is about the best, knA the best 

character we can give a mechanical labourer; and as bargaining ia 
the Jew’s work, why should not a << hard-bargaining Jew” be the 
veiy perfection of his character. Bach man is making the most 
of his calling, doing the best for liimself and his femtly ; and so 
that he is honest, the one is just as much entitled to our respect 
and commendation as the other. 

And, mean though he may be in his appearance, uncoutli in his 
beard, and time-worn in his clothes, the Jew |is honest, and his 
word once passed is irrefragable as the Laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians. In making your bargain with him, take care ; but if it is 
once made, fear nothing.* the Jew will not abate you a tittle; but 
if the word is spoken, he will nbt lack one tittle in the fulfilment. 

Tlien the Jew is a kind man, and bountiful to alt his kindred ; 
and you will often find his name down in the list of a Christian 
charity — much oftener than you will find Chiistian . names at a 
subscription for Jews. 

Jews buy that which would otherwise be thrown away, and so 
far they are useful ; and though they sell things that are not of 
much worth, people have eyes, and if they will not use these, they 
I must blame their own indolence, and not the Jew. Besides, in 
spite of all our beadles and policemen, our way-sides and lanes 
are infested with Cliristian beggars — ^but who ever saw a Jew beg- 
gingj They never beg ; the diseased and the maimed are comfort- 
ably supported ; and all the rest, from the very moment they arc 
able, are instnicted and enceumged to do something. Go to the 
Jews' annual dinner, and see if you find equal kindness, either to 
one another or to strangesa^ at aity other meeting for a similar pur- 
pose. Go to the Jews* Hospital at Mile End, and say,*^ that in 
point of regularity, industry and usefulness, has it a superior 
among the countless institutions of the metropolis. We should 
love the Jew : he is worthy of being seen twice. 
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A MOB? Particular account of the planek. 

* THE SUN. 



TELESCOPIC VI, £W OF THE SUN, exhibiting the dailj appesrancc of several remarkable spote which have, at different periods, 
^tpeared upon his surface* The lines f indicate the i^pearance of a spot for one day ; and so on successively. 


• Tub Sun is that glorious luminary which sheds light and heat 
on all the surrounding orbi,^ also the source of vegetation, and the 
prime cheercr of the animal world. This great luminary was gene- 
rally^considered by the ancients as a glol^ of pure fire ; but, from 
t number of dark spots, which, by means of a telescope, may be 
seen on difibrent perU of hir^surfiiii^ it appears that this opinion 
was ill-founded. 

Those who are not accustomed to astronomical calculation, will 
be surprised at the real magnitude of this luminary, which, on 
aocount of his distance from us, appears to.the eye not much larger 
than the mooD^ which is only an attendant on our eartln When 
looking at the Sun^ we am viewing a globe, whose diameter is 
690,000 English mile^ whereas that of the oacth is no more than 

TOL. I.* 


7970 miles; so that the sun is a)*out 1,392,500 times larger than 
the Ear/h. It is reckoned to be 539 times larger than all the 
planets put together. Thus, as it is tlie fountain of light and heat 
to all the planets, so it also surpasses them in its bulk. And in pro* 
portion as science has advanced, and more accurate instrummils 
have been made,* the magnitude of tliis luminary has been found 
to exceed considerably the limits of former calculations. 

The general opinion concerning the solar spots is, that they are 
occasioned by the smoke and oi)aque matter thrown out by ybl* 
canoes, or burning mountains, of immense magnitude ; and that 
when the eruption is nearly ended, and the smoke dissipated, the 
fierce flames are exposed, and appear like fccula, or luminous 
spots. 
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Ttie offten-mentioned iitm, **Via SoHx** or « Sun’s Path/’ whm the ctimatft w coldest, the 5ttn will appearfongertbOM'lhe 
originate from the. snn’t appearing to move from one sign to hortson in aoch diameter; ami the durations of Twilight- will- also 
another in the ecliptic ; but, in fact, it is the KAnm which move! be longer than it is usually computed with us; which another 
in the ecliptic; and, as the sun is always cl iamo tricully opposite to ms‘ance of the great wisdom and benevolence of the D^itv. ^ ’ 
the earth , he appears^lo occupy that sign which is in reality occu- As the Sun, at his rising and setting, is seen through a greater 
pied by the Kartii. q^miktity of atmosphere and more vujxwirs, and thereby being seen 

Though the Sun is the central body of the System, the various more indistinctly, and yet without any diminution of his disk, he 
attractions of the circii involving planets give it a small motion is naturally imagined to be much farther off, than at other times, 
round the centre of gravity of the system. when he is at a considerable heiglit above die horizon, whea Im 

The liffht and hnU which the pliiicts derive from the Sun, are will appear much larger, as well as of dim and fiery aspect^' 
always connnunicJited in greater or smaller portions, not only in It u likewise observable, that jiisf after his rising, and before his 
proportion to their distance from it, hut according as its positior setting, he will appear of an oval figure ; the reasop is, because 
IS more or less ohfique to any giv/?ri part of the planet’s surface the refiantlon of his rays being always greater at the horizon than 
This is the reason that we, wlio live at such a distance from the at any distance above it, his lowermost limb will appear to be 
equator, have die coldest weather when the sun is nearest to ns projiortionably more ele^^aled than the uppermost, and by that 
viz., in the iiflnfer ; ^for as the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit bears iBi»ans cause his vertical diameter to appear shorter than his hori- 
but a trifling prcijwrtion to the distance of the Earth from the Sun. zontal diameter. Thus we have given a short account of the most 
and, therefore, of itself can occasion no great difference of h(*at and remarkable phenomena of the Sun. 
cold to us in the different .st asons, it will follow, that the remark- 


able difference we experience must he owing to the relative direc- 
tion of the solar rays. 

Thus, in winter, the Stin’s rays fall so obliqmjly upon us, that 
»ttiy given number of them will not only fall with less force, hut 
must be spread over a greater j»ortion of our part of the Kartli’ 
snrf.ico. Besides, the Sun’s continuance above the horizon is con- 
siderably shorter in the winter, and the nights are much longer ; 
which inu.st further contnhuto to increase the cold. 

Some may imagine from hence, that as the sun ahvay.s gives mc*st 
beat when his rays are most perpendicular, the hottest part of our 
fliimmer should be when the Sun is in the first degree of Cancer; 
that is, towards the latter end of June, But experience tells us, 
that the weather is commonly hottest in the laiUn* part of the sum- 
mer. Ibis may easily he accoimted for as follows : When any 
part of die Earth’s surface has haou fairly heated, it will ix'tain tlie 
beat for some time ; and as ihc nights, which in the middle of 
summer are very short, increase but slowly, and the days an* pro- 
poriionably long, the heat of ihe I'.arlli must' he continually aug- 
mented in the day-time more than it is (Inniuishcd in the night, 
till the Sun has declined considerably from the (lopic in its rciurn 
to the equinoctial. For ihi.s reason the month of July, and great 
part of August will be hotter ciian June, umIcns jirevented by winds 
imd rains ; in the sumo manner as wc generally fin<l it hotter in tin 
ft/trrnoon than in the /ornioon. On tlie contrary, tho.se place^ 
which have thoroughly cooled will require some lime to recover 
their heat ; so that the weather will be cohler a month or two after 
the winter solstice than before it. 

It is farther worthy of n'raark, that the Sun’s rays are so much 
rerracted, or bent down towaids Uu; Ksuth, by the atmosphere, at 
its rising and setting, as to bring it in .sight every clear day l>efore 
it reaches the horizon in the morning, and keep it m view fni- sonic 
minutes after, it has dcsccmlcfl below it in the evening. At some 
times of the year, we see the Sun ten mimilc'. longer above the 
horizon than wc should do if it were not for tins circumstance, 
and about six luinuies every day at a mean rate. It is the atmo- 
sphere also which is the < ause. of Twilipht, which may be explained 
thus: when the Kauth, by its dlurinil rotation, has withdrawn the 
Sun from our sight, it stdl coutinuc.s to shine upon the atmosphere 
above ns, from which the lighb is reflected to ns, till it is 18 degrees 
below the horizon : after which, the part of the atmo.sphcre above 
us, which is dense enough to icllect its rays, loses them entirely, 
and it becomes dark. As the refraction of the Sun*." rays will 
always be greatest wlicre*lhe air lias the greatestj dentil v, that is, 


HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. 

{Concluded fom pap^e 100.),j^ 

Anon r this period, several public institutions were formed for the 
propagation and improvement of science; and a diflerent species 
of tcleseoiie, called the icflcctor, was invented by (jkeoory, who 
contented himself with pointing out how it might be constructed, 
and left the actual construction of one to the illustrious Siii Isaac 
N r.wioN, than whom no one stunds higher in the catalogue of 
benefactors to the cause of Llarnino. 

Sir Isaac Newton not only completed a reflecting lelejtcopc, from 
the hints given by (b*egory, but greatly improved upon them, as 
did Dtwid Gregor tj and Eiihr; hut as the imperfection of the 
refracting telescope was in great measure removed by Dollano, 
about the beginning of the eighfeeiith century, reflectors arc now 
seldom used. 

I/Ar.ni: I’icard was another eminent astronomer of modern 
times, and, by ili.scovering an accurate method of measuring a 
degree of a grc.it ciiclc of the Ear/h, rendered it easy to ascertain, 
vviih coii'^idorablc prcciMon, the whole circumference of it. The 
discovery likewise, by lliLHir.n, that the pendulum* performed lU 
scillalions | slow'er at the equator tlian near. Uic pole, suggested to 
Sir Isiiac Newton the idea which lias since been confirmed, that the 
equaiorud diameter is lo.,ger tlian the polar ; and, con.sequently, that 
the globe i.s an oblate spheroid,! or flattened at the pules. 

In tJic beginning of this ccntiiiy, (Hu a ham, a celebrated me- 
chanic, made many valui'hle and accurate instruments for the 
Boy'll Observatory, at (hveuvvich, particnlarly a /.eiiith vector of 
twenty four fi-ct radiii.s, .ind another of twelve and a lialf feet, with 
which Ur, liiiADi.rv discovered the abeiTalinn§ gf tlie fixed stars. 
ilvoLKi’s improved letlecting telescope, and tJie quadrant 'atnl 
.sextant which bear his name, have given Jiirn. a place amongst 
eminent cultivators of this science. 

So zealously have modern astronomers directed their attention to 
he improvement of telescopes, that their powers have been ior 

* Any weight hi so that it may bo easily swung backwards and 
fbrward.s. 

f Thp act of moving backwards and forwards. 
t So called fmm two Greek words, sig-nifyiiig the rosembljonce of a» 
])herc. 

§ lliu act of deviating from the common track. 
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ovettsed (o a^ amausing d^siee. rfiy ^jteatut of i^Oiectoni of ^lis own 
oenatnictioDy the lat^ S4^ W. !ljanBCHr.L made matny indiiable die- 
coveries, and it is yet impowible to say !iow far tjiese improre- 
ments may he carried. . Our posterity will, ptobaWy, bwome 
acquainted ivitli the natui-e of the moon's surfacq^apd^isoern iier 
cities and towns, and even her inhabitants, if 8uq)|.r«ra%.^xurt. In 
the l>egimiing of the eight^ith century, Kor.MKR, having observed 
drat the echpscs of Jnpiter^s satellites happened sometimes sooner, 
and soR^inies later, than the time calculated and set down in Cos- 
sjnftf tables^ inferred that this diffeicnce arose from the greater or 
less distance of Jupitur from the Earth; from this circumstance, 
he was enabled to ascertain that light had a progressive motion of 
nearly 200,(100 miles in a second of time. Numerous observations 
have coiifiriued the trujtli of this discovery. 

P'ew names amongst celebrated astronomers stand higher than 
that of Flamstf.ai), who wjis appointed astronomer royal by 
•Chakles XI., and intrusted with the care of the Observutory at 
Xircenwich. Among his other valufible labours, was a catalogue 
-of tJOOO stars, wiHi their places. He died in 1710, and was sue- 
ceedM by Da. IlAii.ry. 

C^ssrN^, Astronomer Royal of Franco, was well skilled in the 
scit'iicc; he i.s celebrated as liaving drawn a Comet iMernlian line 
■in tlic < liurcli of j^Fotronius at Uologna. llio ^on, gr.uidsoti, and 
greui-grandson, m this philosopher iiilicrilcd their uncostor's ta- 
lents, and successively tilled the lionomable station to vvhicli he 
was lii'st appointed. 

Da. IlAi.T.r.Y having been sent to St. Helena, to fo -m a catalogue 
of the stars in the soulliorn hemisphere, published tlie result of his 
iaboui’M in 1679; lie made many interesting obsm.itions the 
moon; and successfully pied icted iho appearance of ii Comet in 
176.S. 

The dispute between Newion and C.vssim, rc.specting thr 
figure of the Earthy the firmer representing it as an oblate 
sjdicToid, or dallcned toiMXtds ibe Polos, and the latter, a prolsiU' 
sjdifMoid, or protruded at the Pules, bmng undctermiiH d, Fot is 
X^^ sent out two parties of astronomers, to measure two degrees of 
a meridian, oim, near the K^uator, ami the otht'r \Mthin the Arctic 
Circle; the result of tlio expedition fully confirmed the truth of 
N(;« tun's theory, and set the di.«piite at rest for e^er. 

Ih sides the aberration of the fixed stars, railed the pioces':ion of 
tlie equinoxes, already mentioned ns liaving 1 cm cbscovercd by 
Dll. iJiiAniET, that cniineni astronomer observed, that there was 
an annual change of their declension ; after diligently invc'^tigating 
the cause of this phenomenon, ho aUributed it to a kind of hbra- 
tory^ motion of the Fai th's axis, o^'casioned by the ineqiiahties of 
Ihe action of the Sim and Moon^ according to their Mluations, 
■with respect (o the Earth, and to each other. 

In 1769, the IH.v. Du. Nevii. Mvski iynk was appointed A*;- 1 
tronomer Royal ; about this period great iinprovomcnts were made 
in astronomy, and in its application to valuable puvpo.ses. C'l .-mi- 
* AULT, Ei'M.n, and Mr.vrR, composed complete sets of Imiinr 
'Tables, and as those of Meyer were con.sidered the most accurate, 
lie was firesented hy the Board of Longitude with 3000/ , as the 
rewartl uf Ins labours. Waiioenstfin, a Swoilish actronomer, 
made many valuable observations on the satellites of Jupiter ; and 
X>j: la Ca r i i.k composed an excellent set of Polar Tablet. He like- 
wise took a voyage to tho Cape of (io od Hope, to correct the 
eat.ilogiie of the stars in the southern heniispluM’C, to determine 
tliPir situations with accuracy, and to discover the parallax of A/^rj, 
the Maont and of the Sun. 


Hie period now apppoacliing when Fenus would ^rayfirse the 
Sun’s disk, astronoraew we«e sent to different Gountrie%4pi^.Qbserve 
this phenomenon, which took place in 1769 ; a similar event, pre- 
dicted by Dr. Halley eighty years before, had taken place in 
1701, and had been diligently attended to; the result of these 
different observations was, that the parallax *of Uui Sun is about 
eight and a half seconds, and, consetpKmtly, that lii.s (listance from 
the Earth is ninety-six millions of miles. In 1761, Dr. Maskelyne 
was sent to St. Helena, to observe the tiiui.sit of raius, and ilie 
parallax of Sirius ; and thougli fixun some unforeseen accnleiUs he 
dtd not succeed in the primary objetMs of his voyage, he cnricliud 
science with many interesting and useful fcicU coMectod hy him 
fiom diligent o)}6en'ation. One service he rcuAcred to navigation 
vRfts the mtroducing among seamen the method of finding the 
longitude by the lunar distances, with Hadley's quadrant. He 
also took a voyage to Barbouloes^ to settle the longitujcle of the 
place, and to try Harrison's time kdcpcr, Ind Irwin’s muiine 
chain. On his appointment to the post of Astronomer Royal in 
17Cf.‘>, he proposed to the Board of Jsongitude (he publishing an 
Kphemeris, or Nautical Almanac, for facilitating the practice of 
the lunar method ; it was accordingly published in 1767, and has 
been continued ever since, to the great benefit ‘of navigation. 

The name of 11 raise iii.i. is high in the annals of astronomv ; Im 
const ructed more powerful telescopes tliau hud been in -use, and 
from his indefutiguble and accunUe ub^c^vatioDS, corrected inany 
errors that had obtained for ftgos, and made diaooverieft that asto- 
nisluMl mankind. 

March 13, 1781, Dr. Hcrschel disc^ovor^^d tliat a star, u^iiicli had 
been many years before observed by Flainstead, and con&nlered 
by him us Fixed, was, in reality, a fdtnict revolving round the Sun 
.It the dLt.uicc of eighteen hundred millions of miles. This 
planet Im named (teoey^ium Sn/u% in honour of <Jeoiic.e 111., 
king of (rreat JlriUiin, but it is now goncrully denominated Ura- 
nus. At ddferent times, he discovered .six satellites attending 
on this new world, wliieh revolve ixnmd him in a direction con- 
trary to tlHit of the satidbtes of the otiicr plnnets. 

To enumerate all the disco\vric.s and iinpiovcments made by 
Sir ilbum IJorschel, who leceivcd the honour of Iciiigluliood for 
lus services in the cause of .scieme, would be to form a volume 
instead oi’ a sketch. Amongst other proofs of his sagacity, he has 
given rubs for measuring the height of the Umar mountains, which 
.show that they are not so disproportionately large, as was generally 
clieio.l, none of them exceeding half a mile m height; and he 
ha.s g!^ell solid reasons for bebeving Unit the immense globe of 
be Sun is not fire, hut an opaque lubitable body, furnijybed with 
\ luminous atmosphere, possessing such properties us to coinmn- 
licalc light and heat to the system of worlds, of which lie is tliD 
’cntre. This great man died in 1822. 

About the commeiK'Cioent of ’die nineteenth century, four new 
pI;lnc•t^ were added to the list of tho.sp already known, (’irls, 
discovered by PtAZ/.i, an Italian astronomer af Valermo, m 
.Sicily; I*ai.i, s , by Dn. Oi.iii Rs at Tlomiur^t^ in UU)‘2; .L’no, 
by Mr. Hardino at JAlienthu/y in IfiOl; and N’i.sm, Iw Dr. 
on eis in 1802; their rcspectiie imigiiiinde and p( ra'ds aio no 
as yet very accurately known, their qrbits all lie between those of 
Mars and Jupifer, 

Jt would seem as tliough, from tlie great disi ovcries tliat have 
been made by nstroiiomcrs sini’e the invr-ntimi of the telescojH!, 
that little remains to be known, within the erirupass of man’s 
abilities to obtain; but the Ifcav.-n.s are a \asl book, and men tire 
indefatigable students, who .sm t eed in turning over new lea\«s, 
when such a circumsUnce is expected. 


Rnlanciiig ; playing like a balanco. 
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MERCURY— 9 . 

Fi^ TATgins on tlie lucid fount of dnjr. 

Bright Mercury directs his circling waj ; 
la three short months he rounds the solar sphere 
Ills seasons shift, and ends his transient year. 

MERCUilY, the*near€st planet to the sun, moves round him in 
eighty-eight days of our time, which is the length of his year, llis 
distance from the . sun is computed at 37,000,000 of miles, and 
his diameter at 3000 miles. In his course round the sun, he is 
supposed to move with a velocity equal to 109,000 miles in one 
hour. But what is this in comparison to the velocity of the rays 
of light, which dart at the rate of 180,000 miles in a second f 

From the time of his su^iorior* to his inferior! conjunction^ he 
rises and sets after the sun, and then appears only in the evening; 
but from his inferior to his superior conjunction, he rites and sets 
before the sun, and consequently is visible only in the morning. 

According to thS most eminent astronomers, tlic light and heat 
of die sun on the surface of ISIcrcuiy, are seven times more intense 
than on the Earifi, in the middle of summer. Such a degree of 
heat must therefore render Mercury uninhabitable by beings of 
the same composition with ourselves ; but, as the Almighty can 
with the utmost facility adapt bodies to the temperature of the 
planets they inhabit, we must reasonably conclnde that Mcbcury 
is peopled as well as our earthly globe. 

Few observations can be mode on him with accuracy, because, 
in consequence of his proximity to the sun, his feeble ray is almost 
lost in the superior splendour of that great luminary. When at 
his greatest distance he is only twenty-seven and a half degrees 
from the sun, and at other times is so near as to rise and set at 
almost the same moment. The measure of a planet's distance 
from the sun is called its elongation. 

Ibe best time for making the most favourable observations on 
this planet is, when he passes before the sun, and is seen tra- 
versing his disk in the form of a black spot. Tliis passage of a 
planet over the face of the sun is called its transit. The colour of 
Mercury is like tliat of Venus, but much brighter. If at any time 
we see a bright silvery-looking star, near the place of the sun, just 
before sunrise in the east, or in the west, soon after sunset, with 
a fine clear light and great lustre, it is Mercury. 

The great velocity with which Mercury moves in his orbit, 
probably induced the Giieers to give him the name of the Mes- 
senger of the Oods, who is aptly represented with wings db his 
cap and sandals, emblematic of Uic swiftness with which he flew 
to execute their commands. 

The last transit of Mercury happened on the 3t}i of May, in the 
present year. Other transits will happen on the 7th of November, 
1835; May 8th, 1845; May 9th, 1848; November 12th, 1861 ; 
November 5th, 1868; May 5th, 1878; November 8th, 1881; 
May 10th, 1891; and November 10th, 1894. These are all which 
will occur in the present century. 


VENUS 5. ' 

See Venus next reveals her pleasing ray, 

Now leading on, now closing up the day. 

Term'd Phosphor,^ when her morning beams she yields. 

And HesperJH when her ray the ev'ning gilds. 

VENUi^ the second planet from the San, is the next that comes 

• Upper. t Lower. 

t The meeting of the stars or planets in the same degree of the lodiac. 

i Or Phoephonis. 

.Or Hesperus. These names are often used in poetry. 
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under our consideration. Of all the planets this is the most beau- 
tiful, and is distinguished from the others by a superiority of lustre. 
She is distant from the Sun not quite 69,000,000 of miles; she 
revolves round him in two hundred^ and twenty-four days, seven- 
teen hours, and turns on her axis in twenty-three hours, twenty- 
two minutes ; so that her astronomical day differs but little from 
that of the Earth. 

The diameter of Venus is 7743 miles, she ^ therefore, about 
nine-tenths of the bulk of the Earth. Her verocity in lier orbit is 
80,295 miles per hour ; her diurnal rotation is at the rate of 1943 
miles in the same time. 

As Venus is an interior planet, for the reason before mentioned, she 
appears to change precisely in the same manner as the Moon 
and Mercury do. Her greatest distance from the'Sun never ex- 
ceeds forty* eight degrees,* so that she is never^seen in the east 
when the Sun is in the west, nor in the west, when the Sun is in 
the east. 

Hence, according to her position, in regard to the Sun, she is 
seen sometimes in the morning before his rising, when she is called 
Phosphifrus, or Morning Star; and sometimes after the Sun's 
setting, when she obtains the name of Hesperus, or the Evening Star. 
Or, in other words, when Venus is west of the Sun, she rises 
before bim, and is then called the Morning Star, and when she ^ 
east of him, she sets after him, and is denominated the Evraing 
Star : tins continues from one conjunction to another, a period of 
nearly 584 days. 

It may seem extraordinary that, while Venus performs her revo- 
lution round the Sun in 224 days, she should require 584 to pass 
from one conjuction to another. But it must be remembered, tliat 
tlie Earth revolves the same way, though not with such rapidity, 
so that Venus must make more tlian two revolutions before she can 
be in such a position with respect to the Earth and Sun, as to be 
again in conjunction with the Earth. 

All the planets vary in their apparent * diameters according ai 
they are nearer or farther from the Earth, In Venus tl&e difference 
.s very great, no less than tliirty-two to one ; that is, she appears 
thirty-two times larger at one particular period, than at another 
particular period ; and shines with a lustre that renders her visible 
many hours after the Sun has arisen upon the Earth. 

Spots may be seen on the diskf of Venus, whidi, being perma« 
nent afford the means of ascertaining tlie time of her rotation on her 
axis; and, when viewed through a good telescope, she exhibits all 


' Being here applied to shape or form, apparent means seeming, in 
opposition lo reai. 

t The appearunfce of the body of the Sun or ploneU, which is ‘di- 
vided by astronomers into twelve parts. 
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the ^ Sll^viettpUipw !>»••• m well as legal ones ; and in a later play, Lear is made lo request 

Art Ani^and le sw like a immd black his attendant to undo a button on his dress. 


spot passing oyer his disk^ which » called a “ Tramif qf Fenut** 

This happened only twm in about'a hund^ years^t ^^t tran 

sits of Mwuiy happened much ohener. ^ ^ 

Veim, from her singular beau^, is, and ever*llks,"tKilinost ad- _ 

mired of any star, both by land and sea; and such great venera- 
tioiihad 'ancients for her, that they made her thek iayourite 
goddese,: imd gave her all that deity itself could claim. As Venus, ^ 

like the i^t of the planets, leceives her light from the Sum ehe has ^e9g«||||||||^ li^H 
all the various appearances of the Moon, being gibbout, h&nud^ and 
/u//, in rotation.' 'the days and' nights in the regions of Ven^m 

are nearly equal, except at her poles ; her axis being nearly alright ^ 9 

angles with plane of her orbit. The heat on the surface*of this i a 

planet must be twice as great as with us, though far more mo- V 

derate tlian that on the surface of Mercury. As neither Venui nor I 

Mercury has any attendant satellites, it is probable that the bene- ^ ^ J 

ficent Creator of the World has ordained that the Sun, to which they ^wIS 

are so near, should supersede the necessity of a secondary light. * 

The inhabitants of Venus will see the planet Mercury always ac- 

comfianying the Sun; and he will be to them, by turns, an evening a 

or a morning star, as Venus is to us. To the same inhabitants, tlie 
Sun will appear alnipst'twice as large as he does to us. One would 

not imagine, that this planet, which appears so much superior to ,JpBBSSE!a 355 c»B«rAl— 

Saturn in the Heavens, is 8o”inconsiderable when compared to it : 
for the diameter of Saturn is 79,600 miles, while that of Venus is 
only 77i3 miles. It (is the distance *that produces these effects; 
which gives and takes away the apparent magnitude of things. Now, 

«n,cmber(whichhas^noW^ before), BuUon. are made of a variety of materials; vre may commence 
vanes With her distance ; at some seasons she appears nearly ... , . ^ tx u Vi . 

,1 , * au hy descnbing those formed of bone, horn, and metal. The first of 

thirty- two times larger than at others. ^ ® i l, .i. u • 

a 1.- ^ ,, , . ai- tr t.. our engravings represents a very valuable though simple machine for 

Again, one would scarcely imagin^that Venu^, which appears ^ ® ® , r .u u t .k u 

^ , 1 • .u V. 1 1 1 . u cutting the body of the button from the plate of which it originally 

but as a lucid spangle in the heaii^ was so large a globe as she . ® ^ . . r . 1 1 -*• k« 

truly is » » forms a part. It consists of a table supporting a sharp cutting m« 

strument h, to which motion is given by the axis, pully and band 


truly is. 


BUTTON MAKING. 


D, The material to be cut is seen at d, resting against tlie fixed' 
upright £. Now, if we suppose motion communicated by the foot, 

■nn f'TTGU ms a TMTir* A r^T’TTO 170 iir *” ^ common knife-grinder's lathe, and the cutter b made to re* 

ijlviribll MANUFACTURES.— •!¥. volve, it i.s pressed up by applying power at the handle g, which 

resting at f, turns on the axes c. By this means, the circular disks 
BUTTON MAKING. ^ degree of rapidity, scarcely conceivable to those 

'' who have not witnessed the operation; indeed they may be cut and 
Iw no case are the advantages which result from a division of transferred to the tray at F, much faster than they can be counted, 
labour rendered more apparent than in the one now before us. A The next process is to pierce them with holes, and this is effected 
button, which by the aid of tools, and the ingenuity of five or six by four drills, shown in operation in our second figure. In this^ 
workmen, is now made for less than one farthing, would, i entirely as in the former case, motion is communicated by a wheel and 
executed by one individual, cost at least twenty tiroes that sum pulleys and band a afe. The drills b b are attached by small 
Indeed, wc lately saw exhibited a species of gilt buttons for ladies’ hooks, which form universal joints, and meet, nearly in contact 
dresses, which^were sold for ninepence per gross ; while in the same with each other at A. The circular groove B is intended to receive 
shop, a less ornamental article manufactured by one person, because the buttons which arc thus pierced almost a.s fast as they were cut 
was less in request, was marked at the rate of sixpence each, by the previous process. ^ 

or nearly one hundred times as much more. The more ornamental metal buttons ’are struck by means of a 

Buttons are comparatively of modern invention. In the six- screw-press, similar to a common book-press. Immense balls, 
teenth century, they almost invariably used strings with tags, called supplying the place of the extremities of the common handle, are 
points. In Shakespeare’s time, they were used indiscriminately ; as, put in motion by a steam-engine or other machinery, and the metal 
in one passive, we find a lawyer described as having silken points, being brought in contact with a steel punch, is at once struck into 

the required form. 

Brass buttons are usually water-gilt. This term, though very 
• Hie several appearances of illumination observed in the planets, common, conveys a very erroneous notion of the process, which 
(PWi singular, phaseo, plural, Gr.). may be thus briefly described .—gold is readily dissolved in mer- 

% ' The.^ <md (he wwkma«h.ving ptep^ “jT’C 

tiU Deoember 9th, 1874; and the other in December 7th, 1883, and metals, slightly caats the surface of the button with it. lift 

^ these are the only ones that will happen in the present eenturjr afrerwards places the button in a charcoal furnace, and the heat v<fe 
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Salil.sf’s the mciciiry, which asceivis the chimney in the foim of 
vapour, leuving tlu* -^old on I'r.c smf.ico of tin* hiillcjn. Ry a similar 
pro<i‘s'< to lhi3 It is th:r t!i.- jcui-’hn-L iI.Is iln- sinfue of oin.iiiioiital 
tnjiJv»*fs ; and if we w s!i to .I'l- n t.iin y. \ ( thf-r tlu y he '4»ihi oi only 
>vasiM‘<l with that meiah it isti.ilv \ the art iclt* under 

exi»rv>ination on a of oi ^tom , aiuJ then ]>nt a fir «]> of ni- 

Iric acid on the pla- c. If it ho tlic co’cnr will unnain iin- 
ficlcd oil l«y the acid, but if it he ha'^e motal, a strong green tinge 
wtl lie prodiM Cfl. 

JUr. R;n ton,orilic .Mint, has ifivenli fl a very beautiful species of 
‘OnianiMil.il butlun, which is saul. I'o formed of iris metal. The 
^imeess lor giving tins heuntifiil irredosi eiit .surface may be thus ile- 
ocrihcfl. Tl:e iiictal is in die first in.siance p(jlislied perfectly smooth 
aihI hrigiit. It is tlien ])l;K*ed in a niachiin*, and fine lines ruled over 
the enfin- snrfau* at ahont tlie two tlson aiuilli of an inch apart. 
Tile light, which ^fdlls on .1 siiHaf'!' llni'. senalf'd, is immediately 
decornpo.icfl, an<l .dl tiio cnhniisof llie rairil.ow' will appear to 
play on ihc f.ac of t.'u- inel.i!. We .no iiid< i)ted to f)r. Hrewster 
for IiaMii” fiiM calh'd aficnhoii to this nu) 1'* of producing a ro- 
loiircd .snil.ici', and lie w.ts I(?.l to u knowlcvlgi* of the fact by 
'exainniin^ ihc surface oi' Ju r of jnui'l. IJe fuiind that he could 
jinMliia: the .same cffccl liy se iliui'-wax when melted on the surface 
of irretlc'.t cnl shell, and with tins hint in view Mr. Ilarton con- 
Irived to MKnufact’ni' his bcanlifnl huttous. The metals are not 
ihc only sul..^tan<.e of whicli buttons are manufactured; large 
4|uatitities arc matlf* of glu.ss, mother of pearl, shell, and slate, 
llic first are (Oinposed uf glass of ^arlons cf»!ouis, in iiiutitiou of 
-Ihc opal, lapi.s la/nli, ami otlicr p.vcions .stones. The matona! 
is in thisS c.ise kejjt in a sl.itc of fusion and the button nippi'd out 
■(Ofit wlji!.st in its phtsiie fonn, by a jiair of Iron moulds, .similar to 
tlujso u.scd for easting pisiol-sliot, and ada[)Ud to the intended 
form of the 1 utlon ; the woikmen pi «*\ iously inserting the shanh 
into the nniuld .so lli.it it ma) Ins nine imbedded in the glass when 
rold. riio nit dc «d’ lixing in the .sbaiik lu buttons of mother of pearl 
As soinewhtil mgcMioii.s. A bolt* is tliilletl at the back which is 
vuKlerciil, tl at is Irngci at tlu* bottmii than at the lop, and the 
shank being drnen in with a sl(‘.uly stioke, its cxlrcmity expands 
on slnkinn iii aiiisi tin? boliom of tin? boh*, and it becomes firmly 
■rivelled into t! e biilton. In flic year 17‘J0, a patent wa.« granted to 
JMi.lJeni) ( ‘l•.iy,of liirniiiigliain, fora new method of inanufiicturiug 
buttons of hl.iic or slit stone; and in IHoO, Mr. Joseph BariioU, of 
tlie same ])l.ne, obtained a jiaient for an ini]»io\ed mode of making 
’buttons l#y lixiug two shanks on one button, one on each side on llu* 
-Uiuier surfaci’, instead of only one in the centre. 

It is an aniiisiiig fact that not mail) )<:n.s suite, the practice of 
wearing buttons c ohsisIidl; inertly of a mould covered with the 
iiamc kind of elotli as tbi? ganm iii itself on wlmh they are placed, 
•was pi< 'liibned on ‘pa n of picmnan penalties of fioiu foily .shillings • 
to ii\e pound.s per dozen, iiy .-eviTal statutes made expicssly for , 
the pnrpo t of protuluig tins inanufaelnre. ' 

A sleght H fi u ni e to the pioCi'.sse.s we bavo n -w been de- 
nonbitiLT, wili sine to toiuiiKe any iinjiu judieed mind, how 
essential it tli.it tin- in.uuif.ictnrer, even of so comm m-j.'lare 
an article as a lu.tton^ .should be ai'cpi.nnted wall the geaer.il prm- 
cijiles of science. Its form eannni Im* aecuntely given without 
an aer]iiaint;n.cc witii tlu ineeliinueal powci.'!. Noither eari the 
inelallic suifacc! be gilt with to tlu* woikman, if he lie 

tuKiccpiainted With tile leading i« anus ot eliC nisiry. t'nbiekiiy, 
however, ill's i.s not tiie ea.se, and ttii* waier-gibb r is gencndly scrii 
with ]ulsw.l ancl Ireriibling limbs, p odnecd by the v.ipour from ibe 
ii^cicurv. If lo understood t!*<’ action of this de’etciioui* vapour, 
would, insiead of iniialiiig it, eiisnre .such a e irumt oi'air mtfie 
iMJigliljoiirliood of the fuinaeo, and directed tow aids its chiin 

as e/feclUiil^to prevent uuy ini.icluevuLis efiecis. 


MNEMONICA, 

OR HELPS FOR THE MEMOKV. 

(" Continued Jrotn page 101. J 

A.S order and sy.stom are the best methods for providing the 
means to preserve Me moil v ; so, in the exercise of it, a train of 
ideas, or connected links, should form the whole chain that is 
to draw up die latent images from the profundity of the Mind; 
but tiicrc must be a staple or book to this chain, bolding on to 
some point where the involutions are to l>egin, that is, some lead- 
ing idea’ must altuch to the mind, that the whole may not Le entirely 
sunk in oblivion; thus, if [ am to rememlxir the peculiarities of 
any object, that object must itself, iii the first instance, have* an in- 
sertion in tho Mind I I mnsl recollect tlu'it I have seen it, then fol- 
lows the eoiLsecpicnt eircumstance.s, its shape, colour, magnitude, 
situation, texture, use, &-e.; from all and each of which properties 
deductions spring forth, and are multiplied : there is a suci essioii 
from the fir.>t ]>ull at tliat link vvhicli ilraws after it another and 
another, till the wliole chain is coiled round the wiiidliiss''* of our 
Memouv; but if we have not the first idea, how slnll we com- 
mand thci second, or third ; we cannot tell the .shape, S^c. of any 
thing we do not reiutimber lo have seen ; the firit effort, ihereroie, 
is, to begin with the .simplest fu(?t, wliicli will always be a leading 
topic to the rest. A curious propoity of the meinoiy is observable 
by the <;ircumstance of our lemuinbcring events of many years 
stsinditig, or long pas'-ed away, whilst we forget recent things, 
and even occurrences of ye-slerday; this arises fioni siinilitudes, 
[iresented to the cMcrnal sen.ses, « of eighty sees achihl at play, 
and not only roincmbers UmI he once did tlio same, but also, 
through this le.uhng tojne, the who'e scene of his juvenile days 
recurs to his Mind; his ])li»ymat(*s (otherwise long .since forgotten), 
hi.s pleasure-*, his vexation.s, liis aversion.s, and affections, they all 
follow the link that fir'.l slriiek into bis iiiind, and bring a inouinful 
tram of ronuniscenei.'s on whit?b, liovvover. Mi moiiy dwells with a 
delight, di.iwn lioin regiel, as tlio hcc sucks honey from a tboni. 
A niun say.s, he lias a lieaeberous moinory, and tbu.^ excuses 
liiinse f for neghel.ng hi.s duty, or disappointing bis frieiuls; sueb 
an apoloa:v IS often an insult to eomiuori sense, be has not duly 
impressed hi.s nu'inoiy, or he li.is not regarded the record that 
jiieinory otfered lo bis notice; all men have certain olliees to hdlil, 
and no oblittulions .trc more binding than the performance of onr 
pioimses; let a in.m laki; but a slight retiospect of a time pa.st, 
considering lo what, and lo whom he i.s engaged, and these go- 
verning memoranda wdl not fail lo call up all their 
and follo.vi.js ; the simple fact beie, i.s a duly, then succeed, when, 
buw', and whea* llie pcifoi mance is to be * xeeuted. The propriety 
of not cio.Mlin,g the nioinory with g iiioi mscuous collecta^n of idea s 
Will be mainfe-il in die expeiience orJlio.se who have set ii a toiTent 
of rainfall on tiie parched ground; itrun.s ofl’ in rapid cunents, 
ami leave-' the eardi iieaily as draughly cs before; seldom pene- 
trating far into die sojI ; but .slow and cntinued showers, in.si- 
imatc deeply and moisten it entirely ; feeble rnimls, in particular, 
.should, l>y simple and leading ideas, be guided lo habits of reien- 
tiveness, certain [ilain and evident a.xioins should guide to moit; 
complic ited conclusions. If we de>iie a young, or unin.structed 
j'ersoii lo deseribe the eon--?! ruction of a right-angle triangle, and 
to demo-istr.ite its j-ropeitics fi-oni a ibagrafii ufthe figure, we must 
begin wall .some s]m[)'e fact, .such a.s that a right line is drawn 

figuratively, a handle by which any thing is turned. 
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diifeciry (tom a pbiDt;tift ano^ point, that ri^t Ihie» meeting in 
a potnl make an angle, that one straight line feirnig perpendicu- 
larly on another, makes a right angle on each side of it, and that 
four equal lines at right angles make a square, which square di- 
vided by a diagonal, or line passing from angle to jpg; ■ will make 
two right angled triangles, &c. All this must he deduced from 
some simple leading fact, which fact will^ serm/i/n, go on to the 
next. If we ask a child how it is proved that three times three 
makes nine, tl>e answer will he, because it is in his table ; and he 
knows of no other proof ; but first ask him how many three and 
three make, he \giU readily calculate 6 ; then, three more he will 
answer nine. Ask him next how many threes He has reckoned, he 
will count them, and reply, there are three. Hence, from the first 
simple fact, that three and three, and three, are nine, follows the 
inference, that three times three are nine, and so on to higher 
numbers. It is not in children alone that a confusion of ideas 
destroy the inemoiy; it also ailects the mental energies of even 
llic most talented men, and was und'oubtedly the cause of the total 
failure of Ma. Addison, author of the Si'iicTATon, in his attempt 
to become a parliamentary orator; he lost himself in the dazzling 
splendour of his own imagination, and could not grasp the simple 
leading ideas of his intended harangue. 

riiiis it appears that the retention of a few leading facts will 
enable us to treasure up a store in tlie memory, and that by pro- 
per arrangement wc need never be at fault, or complain of a 
faculty God has given us more perfect than we are solicitous to 
improve. 

TOOUGIITS ON SLKF.PfNG. 

It is astonishing with how little reflection we ivsign our.selvcs 
to sleep. We speak of death wuh a feeling of dread almost 
amounting to aWiorrance ; and yet to its twin brother sleep, we 
jicld ourselves up with the most thoughtless and careless levity. 

Wliether we reflect upon its value or upon the oblivion into 
which it casts us, sleep should be considered with the utmost at- 
tention and seriousness. 

As to its value, a single niglit of the restlessness of sirknc.ss, or 
the watchful agony of fearer sorrow, is amply suflicient to gi\e u.s a 
lively idea of that. When unbroken health and undi.'sturbecl sere- 
nity of mind render sleep the regular and unwooed aUciid.int 
upon onr nights, its value can only be appreciated by due reflec- 
tion. And to make tliat reflection is a most solemn and iridis- 
])ensabIo duty. We should endeavour to imagine, and it is but 
faintly, that w'e can succeed in doing so, how miserable in body 
and disturbed in mind we should be, were we deprived of the power 
to sleep. The reflection will teach us to feel that value for .sleep, 
and that gratitude for our enjoyment of it, which the mere thought- 
less of our race can only be made to feel, by the troublesome con- 
ti att of being deprived of it. 

When we consider the deep and deathlike oblivion into which 
we are cast while sleeping, we cannot fail to see that the act of 
resigning ourselves to sleep is one which demands our most serious 
reflection and most anxious preparation. hen we are about to 
lie down to sleep we ought to consider that it may be that w'e shall 
rise up no more in mortal consciousness. The temporary oblivion 
C'f sleep may be the passage to the silence and corruption of the 
grave. lor a change so possible, nay so probable, and a change 
50 awfully important, we ought to prepare oui selves^ very night ere 
we lie down to rest. We way wake again, indeed,^ but wc may 
not. The event is not in our own power or within our own powers 
of calculation. We ought therefore to be prepared for the worst. 


We ought to He down in such a frame of mind as though we were* 
certain that in resigning ourselves to ilic soothing and steaHhj 
embraces of sleep we were for ever giving up our morial existence- 
It is not, surely, too much for us to fed giulorul ibr one ol liie* 
greatest blessings we enjoy, and to feel anxious about one of the 
most important actions we perform? Tliis gratitude and tliia 
anxiety are all that wo have endeavoured to impress upon tlie 
minds of our young readers. 


Cbrcmology and (Jeojri-aphy are called the two eyes of history,, 
because htstery can never be clear and well ui^ecstood without: 
them. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE STIU^ET& OF 
LONDON. 

THE DUSTMAN. 

Herr cornea dusty Bob,*' with his bell, ringing with aH his 
plight, and bawling ‘^du»t ho!*' so loud, tliat one* would tftink he* 
were at a wager with the bell, who shaU make the loudest noisn. 
The horses, too, have bells on their collars, and the whole street 
is clank and clatter ; so tkit the sound seems c ilculated not merely 
to call the housemaids from their scrubbing and &co.sriping, but to- 
call the very dust itsidf into motion ; and, if we did not know biti. 
Wadeaud hi.s purpose, w'c s'lould tinnk tliat the dustman came to 
raise dust rather lhati to remove it. 

But, notwith.sianding all his noise, the (lust man is ft very useful' 
member of society; and— if wo except his wliitc cotton stockings^ 
which are not the very be^t adapted to hi< purpose in colour, thouglk 
tliey keep his legs cooler under his Ivavy loads than any thing else 
would do, — he Is well equipped for lus calling. That great felt haty. 
whicli is flat to his head, and lies over his sliuulders like a turf, ie- 
j absolutely as thick a.s a board, uml tliat, with his tarpaulmg jacket,. 
vith the double or triple pari on tin* brick, keej’s him fnun being 
bruised; audit is all the beit'-r when, afU'i I'Cirig a little worn, he, 
has it covered willi pairilc*il canvMss. The wluto cotton stockings* 
are worn by the very rm n to wliuin one ^w)uId at first suppose 
they are ifie least fitted ; but as dust men, dtaymen, and coal-heav- 
ers generally wear tliein, there must be something more llvan mere 
ftcshioii 111 the mailer, as all the oTlii pa Is of their dresscs arc 
very ni(c!y tilted to their oeenpilions. These men all have to 
climb up strps, and run along pi inks and gangway.s, with very 
heavy loads; and as the load is in most iii>.l.mies upon llieii’ 
.snouldersj it is of tlie utirn'st con.spr t'l it they should bi 

very firm on tlieii legs ; for if lliey were to .swing to a siile witlj- 
their burdens, they would tumhie,aiid the b’inh’ii would (all upon,, 
and hurt, and po.ssihly kill them. That is the pnruMpal danger to^ 
which iliey arc exposed, and they, of course, lake prccauaon.s to* 
guard against it. 

Now, though the white cotton .stocking may, to u more .surface 
observer, appear in no way to answer that jmipose, yet they do» 
answer it, and that to a very considerahle extent. Jii order that 
any part of tlie bnman bndy may be firm and vn*.id\ lo its work 
it is necessary that it should be kept always as n *ai as possible lit 
the .same degree of heat; and tliat he.it .shoidd leas iieai'ly^ w 
possible the natural In-at of the body in a -sf.iie of health, or whistt. 
is called “blood heat.*' Any t ne may sc' that, by the difficaltj 
found in writing, or Jo'ng any ilniig else m summer, when the 
hands arc very wanri, or in wiutiT when they are pinch(*d withi 
cold; and it is a well-known fact, that people who are often wanuy- 
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inf their hands at the fire never work either fast or well. Tlie 
hands are made too hot, which swells them beyond their proper 
degree, and makes them cool faster. At the same time, the cold 
air drains thc-moisture out of them ; and the papilla, which form 
the little ridges on the fingers and palm, lose so much of their 
^sibility, that a strong and neat hand will, by too often warming 
it, become a weak and clumsy hand, llie hand is the veiy best 
tool with which we work, and, therefore, though it is seldom taught 
there cannot be a more useful piece of practical knowledge, than 
howto keep the hands in the best condition. White gloves arc 
best for hands that are to do nice work, because they are cool in 
simmer and waim in winter, wherea.s dark-coloured gloves are just 
the reveise. Gloves of cotton in cases where they are not to get wet 
•n the hands are, perhaps, belter Uian any others; and they have 
the advunUigo of being cheaper; may have a clean jwir 

of while cotton gloves every day, for little more than the price of a 
■ew pair of dark leather ones every month. 

But we are forgetting the Dustman. He, and the other burden 
bearers, do not need to pay much attention to their hands, because 
Aeir^work is rough, and consists in grasping rather than in touch- 
ing. But then, they must pay a great deal of attention to their 
legs, as these are the principal instruincnts of their work, and they 
have figreat need to be steady on them. Now the white cotton 
Stockings preserve an equal temperature in die legs, just in the 
Mme’rnanncr as the while cotton gloves do in the hands ; and it 
if remarkable, that notwithstanding tlieir heavy loads and their 
iXHind shouldeis which they get in consequence of stooping, these 
white-stocking men are remarkably clean limbed, and their ancles 
seldom or never swelled, 'flms we have a lesson, and a very 
useful lesson, from Dusty Bob’s white stockings, wliich shows us 
that we may learn any where — if wc will. 

‘ Nor is what has been ineniioiicd the only lesson that we may 
leam_of the dustman ; for though Ixith noisy and muddy, he is 
vitlial a most instructive personage. TTiat dust which he carries 
away, and carries away for tM)thing, is not only useless, but a 
perfect jiuisance it is ; and if it were to be allowed to accu- 


mulate for a single year — nay, even f>r one month, a great city like 
London could not be inhabited; the houses would be absolutely 
filthy, and one would be up to the knees in mud in the streets. 
But that which is worse than useless to other people, is wealth to 
the dustman ; and that portion of matter which the activity of a 
million and half of human beings, is continually reducing to the 
end of all material things— dust, the dustman turns to gold. Va- 
luable matters am sometimes said to be ** lost in the dust-hole," 
and found again by the dustman not very honestly; but in the 
mean time we shall pass over these, for ]^b is an honest fellow, 
and his master is a man of property and character ; so that if he 
found a silver spoon in the dust, he would restore H to the rightful 
owner. 

Wliat then do they make of the dust ? It answers many pur- 
poses. Tlicre is a good deal of coal-dust and cinders in it; and 
these form what is called breeze," and is one of the materials 
of bricks; so that new houses are in part made out of the very 
sweepings of old ones. Iben there are old tin pans and kettles, 
and bits of pewter, and brass, and iron, in the dust ; and there are 
also pieces of broken crockery and glass. Tlie tin, and copper, and 
brass, and all the metals that can be made new again by melting, 
more cheaply than they can be originally smelted out of the ore, are 
collected and sold to the founder. Tlic old iron when in moderate 
pieces goes back to the smith’s forge, and is made into new arti- 
cles, ^which are a^l the better for its l>eing in small pieces. If it 
be too thin for bearing the prot)cr degree of heat witlioul burning 
away, but still be whole and tough, it is sent to workmen who cut 
it into shapes, japan it, and sell it to the trunk-makers, who, to ap- 
pearance at least, strengthen the comers of their boxes with it; and if 
it be too bad for that purpose, it is dissolved in acids and forms black 
ink, black stain, and black dye. Sometimes the tinman’s chips, 
and the old pans and kettles, are laid down as a bottom for roads, 
or for the street pavement; but that is a very foolish plan, it is a 
waste of the materials ; and as they are elastic, so bend under car- 
riages, and also retain water, .such roads and streets arc bad,— 
heavy to draw upOn, and sloppy when it rains. The broken 
crockery, on the other hand, is excellent for such purposes, if it 
be beat firmly together; for it is dry, and as it does not liold 
moisture, it acts as a sort of drain. When pounded small too, and 
mixed with the other materials, it very much improves the hard- 
ness and quality of bricks. The glass is collected, and sold to the 
glass-blowers ; and their materials, especially fur the finer 'kinds 
of glass, are all the bolter that there is a mixture of old glass in 
them. Tlie bones which are in the dust, are useful in making am- 
monia, or what is called hartshorn, in furnishing oil fo'r soap, and 
they may also be burnt for ivory black, or after the hartshorn has 
been distilled out of th^m, the remainder is ground in a mill, and 
makes excellent manure for the fields. If there are cotton or linen 
rags, they can be made into coarse paper, and woollen rags may 
be made eitlier into ammonia or into soap. That part of the dust 
which cannot be applied to any of the purposes mentioned, may 
nevertheless be used for making up ground ; and as it generally con- 
tains a portion of fliiitsand, brickdust, and pipeclay, it makes no bad 
brick earth. Thus the dustman is not only the means of keeping 
our dwellings clean and comfortable, but he actually puts us in the 
way of getting new houses out of the waste and rubbish of old 
ones. ** Dusty Bob" is, thus, both a useful and an interesting 
fellow for all his dusty face and his noisy bell. We must not mea- 
sure the real value of things by first appearances. 

Pubibhed hf Jamm Gilbrrt.sss, Rageat street, aad SI, PatoniMter-roir* ! 

Priatad by.WHiviaa, Beaufort House. 
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THE LION. 

Of all animals, the outward form of the Liofi is the most 
striking ; his look is bold and confident ; his ga i^^ ioud and his 
v6ice terrible ; and from his great strength and agility, is usually 
styled the king of beasts. They generally reside in hot countries, 
ibr the most part in the torrid zone, and seem to partake of the 
ardour of the climate in which they live. 11 is colour in general is dun, 
but not without some exceptions, as black and red. His head is large 
and very strong, his nose tliick^ his mouth wide, his eyes red and 
fiery. His large and shaggy mane, his ample eyebrows, and fieiy 
eyes, which, upon the least irritation, glow with a fierce and glow- 
ing lustre, with the formidable appearance of his teeth, altogether 
form a picture of terrific grandeur, unparalleled in any other 
species of tlie animal creation. The formation of the eye is very 
similar to that of the cat ; and the former cannot, any more than 
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Che tatter, bear a strong light, and, consequently, he seldom ap- 
pears abroad in the day, but prowls a' out chiefly at night. Al- 
though he is accustomed to lii c in very hot climates, he cannot 
endure fire. When other wild beasts hear his terrible voice, all 
are surprised with fear, and dare not stjr. As the sight of the 
Lion, notwithstanding die fierce sparkling of his eyes, is observed 
to be (ferective; and as all living creatures avoid him^vhe is, for 
the most part, obliged to have recourse to aititice to take his prey ; 
and, therefore, like the Tiger, he boynds upon it from some place 
of concealment, as is shown in the engraving,* and en these occa- 

• Here the Lion is in the act of springing upon »« Aftelopt, nn ani- 
mal about the size of u large goat, but in Blj.ipe niorr like a 
They are generally found in herds, with scouts to givo them notice Of 
an approaching foe. Being very swift of foot, and too fleet for agrej? 
bound, they are generally shot. 
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sions, easily makes a i|kriii$ of a^htreif ot tumnty fctt. Some- 
times lio makes two Of llirce bounds; but ifbe^miss ids objeryhe 
gives up the pursuit, returns to his place of ambuslt^ and lies- jji 
m'ait for another opportunity. 

We lU’e not tp be surjuised, that an animal so strikingly 
majestic, and in every respect so terrible as the Lion, should, in 
all ages, have attracted the attention of travellers, and of those 
who’delight in the chase; and, at the same tiint\have given rise 
to innumerable exaggerated and f.ihulous relations^ It has sup- 
plied images to ]^oets and omlors ; and the fables, fioin their 
frequent repetition, have been admilled into the writings of natu- 
ralists, and been afterwards con‘*idered as founded in f;u:t, by those 
who have had no opporiimity of observing the animals themselves* 
and who have not had disci jinination sufficient to judge correctly 
of tlie assertions of others. 

We ought not, however, from tliese examples, to reject all the 
circumstances relating to this aniniid, which have not been verified 
by the niodi rns. They had many more opjxirtunities for obser- 
vation than the modems' liiive ; and were thus enabled to observe 
many facts which may have escaped notice in latter limes. Many 
countrios were formerly infested by Lions, where none are now 
to be seen. It is well known, that they have long been extirpated 
from lairopc ; and yet, in the timeof AftisiWLt^they were found 
in all the mountains of the north of Greedy from the river Ncstusy 
near Ahdrruy in T'linu'c^ almost to tlie jlchelout in Acamauia. 
According to IIf.iiodoius, the camels that carried the baggage of 
the army of Xerxes, were attacked by Lions ia Paonia, one of the 
eonnines of MdeeJon. pArsAUira, who records the same finrt, 
adds, iliat these Liens often went southward as far as Mount 
Offfinpus, which separated Macedonia from Thessaly. At pre- 
sent, the Lion is by no means common even m Asia, if we except 
some countries between India and Persia. In short, in those 
count ric.s which Lions chiefly inhabit, their numbers were infi- 
nitely greater in former limes than they are at present. It is 
scarcely to be conceived how, otheiwise, the Homans were able 
to piociiro the prodigious number of these animals, which, from 
time to lime, they exhibited in their ]niblic shows. Pi.iny luis 
supplied us with details on this subject, which almost surpass 
belief. " QciMi's Sc.tivoLA,” he says, “ was the first who ex- 
hihiicd many of them at once in the Circus* during the lime he 
was 

Sv \A K, in his Pnclorship | had a hundred LfONS, all males, to 
fiulil at the same time. P<»mpey afterwards had six hundred, of 
wliieh, three hundred and fifty were in.iles, and Caesar four hun- 
ditd.— Senkca, It is true, informs us, that those of Svi.u\ had 
been sent to tnoi by JlocciK s, king of Maurifania, in Africa; 
T-ui, at lhi*< d.ny, tl e priiucs of that country consider one or two of 
tlu se aiumuls as a grand present. The same abundance continued 
dining some time, under the emperors; but, in the second age, 
H apiiears to have begun to diminidi, since Kutiioi*ius then coti- 
sldned the appiarance of .i liundied Lums, in the triumphs of 
JM\in I s Ai i<Ki.iL's,§ as an exhibition of gieat ina^iiificeiice. It 

• i'ncnif, i\ liirs^e iind ♦‘Icgant building nt wJicm pliiys nud 

•hows wore exhibited. Th^-ie ivt*re iiboiit ri^ht nt Rome; the first, 
called MmmtHs ('nius, was tliu gr^lllde^t, iiiid M'uiild coutuiii ‘iiHhUUU 
•pootutors. 

t .f’#/r7e« were Hoinnn in'ii:i\fr;ileK, who iiiul tbo cure of all buildings, 
batbii, and aijiu ducts, .inH eMiiitined (he u eights and luraHures, that 
nothing might be sold without it^ due value. 

t The office of a magistrate at R'.me. ’I'he office of Praetor was 
iiat instituted in the year of Kmne, ;UtB 

^ Aureitus, emjieror of Rome, iifter a glorious reign of six veers, •$ 
be marched against the northern haibariiiri'!, he was (:s.su.ssiDntcd near 
Jlysantium (now Coustantiuoplu) d. j. 


was at length considered necessary to prdlubit tlie eondxit of 
Lions in tlie mass, and to confine it to that of single animals, lest 
theie should be a want of animals for the Citrus. Tliis law, how- 
ever, was repealed by IIoNomus ;• the destruction continued, 
and the pursuing of Lions for the supply of the games, drove them 
to seek for security in the depths of the forests, where, to the prC'« 
sent day, they still confine themselves. 

This great supply of Lions aflbrdod good opportunities for 
taming and domesticating some of the species, and corisequenlly, 
their education was carried to such perfection, as to be truly us- 
tonibliing. llANNo,t a Carthaginian, was the first wlio tinned a 
Lion; and he was condemned to death for what his fi llois-iiti- 
lens coiisulered so great a rrime : they asserted that liie icpuhlie 
had to fear the worst consequences from a man who liad h(?eM able 
to sul ilue so inuth ferocity. A little mom experience, however, 
convinced tliem of the fallacy of that ridiculous judgment. The 
triiinrvirl Anthony, accoinpanicd by the actress, C^thnis, was 
publicly drawn by Lions in a chariot. 

It is not surprisirig that the ancients who saw so niucli of iheso 
animaU, should in many res i)ects have been better acquainieil with 
them than wcare : and Uiat many facts, which now asioni^h u>, did 
nut escape their observation. Such, among oiliers, is the f.icibiy 
with which a Lion in captivity, will atiuch himself to his com- 
panions, even though of a different species. A'.man,§ (pioting 
EudtmuSf sjieaks of die affection entertained by a Lion for a dog. 
He informs us, that a Lion, and a du^, and a hear, livi d ttv^tether 
in the most intimate friendsliip. The attachment between the two 
first was most tender. The dog, in one of his frolics having by 
accident bitten the bear, the natural ferocity of that ummal re* 
turned, and he tore die ofiender to pieces, but the irriUUod Lion 
revenged the death of his companion, by immediately dcslrojmg 
the bear. 

Tile repoi'ts of the ancients respecting the generosity of \\w[Li<m, 
his regard for weakness, and particularly die strength of lus me- 
mory, are in many respects very cxtraorduiary ; and, though not 
pei'haps”ciUiClcd to uiik'mited credence, yet there is reason to sup- 

• Jlonttrius, an emperor of the Western Empire, succeeded his 
fiUlier, Theodosius the (rreat, widi bis brother Arcadius. lie du-d 
A.D. 423. Under him and his brother, tlie Homan pow'er was divided 
into two diftirent empires, the Eastern and Western. Tins iliviHion ot 
power proved fiitid to both ompires, and they soon liK>ked upon one 
siiothor with indiffereiieo and jc^alousy. 

•f 'This nsune was common to many Cnrthuginians, who greatlv ’ti*,;- 
nalized themselves nmsiig their countrymen, purticuhirly duriii}; the 
runic wars against Rome, and in llieir wars against the Sicilians. — 
(Livy.) 

t One of threo miiginirntes called the Triumviri, who were threr mn- 
gestrates appointed eiiir.dlv to govern tin' Roinun state with Hb.sohjle 
power. Tlieae officers grive a fatal blow to the expihtig indepeudenre 
of the Homan pcopk*, nrd became celebrated fur their ilifiercut [uirsints, 
their ambition, and their fortunes. Her first triumvir, ite, ii.c. (>0, was 
III the Imnds of /it/ho Uerrar, Pomjini, mid Crauui, who nt the ex- 
piration of their office, kiiulletl u cii il witr. The second and last Iri- 
uiuvirate, a.c. 4."^, W'as under Augustus, i\larc Antonji, and l.epidn% aivt 
through whom tho Roiaans totidly lo'st their liberty. Augustus dis- 
agreed with his CTillengiies, and after he lino' defeated them, be morlo 
himself iihsuliite in Home. The tiiumvirnte was ir full lorce in Roma 
for alamt tw'elve years. 

$ .Liiw, a celelirated Homan, who lived fn the reign of Adrian. He 
publislied g«!veral treatises on nniinals and general history. He wrote 
chiefly in Greek, prefeiring tliut language to the Latin. 'I'lio Atlnan 
aliitve muntioned, was the same wlio came to Rrilam, where he built a 
wall, between the towns now' culled Carlisle and New’Castle, .sixty 
miles long, to protect the Hritons from the incursions of tlio Cale- 
donians. He killed in battle 600.000 Jews, who had rahejied, and 
built a city on the ruins of Jerusalem, which was cniled .'flia (.ifter- 
wards .Tenisalem.) His memory wa.s so rrtrtiitive, tlint he reinemliered 
very incident of his life, and knew oil the soldiers of bis army by mime. 
He died a.d. 138, 
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poee, 4Kat th« greater part of tVtem at leasts ar^ founded m 

Let. 

Plivy* relate^, that the Lion has such rosfscct for the feioalc 
sex, and f^)r infants, that Ik* will ou no occasion attack them ; 
mid this IS repeated by the Italian iMvellor iMiss.>’ A lame 
Jaon, that had escaptvl from hoiida'j;o, and was r<'ta\iri. i\ said to 
liave ^^‘(•o^^m^ed his kcejitr, at the n:onicnt l.e was abt.ul to spring 
iij.K>n and diM-mr Iiiin. 

A l.ion, alanit thrie inontlis old, was (■■.ir.t;ht in 17d7, in one of 
llic fiMTSts of .Sem gal, in Afiica; and 1‘ri.i.UAN, nt ll::it lime the 
dnertor of tVe Afii<,.ui Company in that oK'ny, undertook t<: 
Ml pc' intend the aiumars edueaiion. T' e inihlnevs of his look 
.uifl the i;<‘iillni(*ss of lii''* dL-juisitn'ii, leiiih-.od this I.i« n ; 

' 4 u.it f.Motirllc \%i»h all persons wlio saw him. Sensil'le of tlic good 
to .iiMicnt he reei i\e.l, ho seomed, on all « eciisions, Ini^hF) dohj^htod 
w lili ilio ciiie.'>ses and aiti'Mt.on of his ficiuK, and was, in mo.>1 
i( 'pK'i'^, .1'' liaetahlo as any donii“*ue an.nial could be. Such was 
!iu loM'tii' soeiniy, th.it In* .ilw.iys delighted to he in a room 
wln io many ]icrv.ons weie a'-enibh'd; and, \Oiut was very extra- 
oidinan, he lived in ptafl'.-f liarmony, and wa.'^, at all limes, on 
the lu-^t toini.s with the other animal-. <‘f every specie#, that wcmc 
k( pt ill Ins master’s hnuso. lie s’ept in die same place ^Mlli 
slu ' p, do^", e it>, y(-e>e, fvo. 

I’(pi:illy toiir.rreoiis with tlio Mod, the laoness, when pK*.s.si‘d liy 
hi.n 4 ci, will ali.u'k cvc-iy sp<‘i:iiM (d animal that eoines in her way. 

like him, eener.dly c<anjn’lled to h.ive 
t, 141 111 , t.MDuie'al ln'r.se!f fiotn observuii.«n, by c rouebiiig on her 
lullv Ml the midst of herbage <’r nndirwood, and thc*re to wail tdl 
the )Mey eoines w'ilhiii her roaeli. Slie t'leii suddnaily inshcb on 
the va tiiii, sei'/es it at tlici liiut bound, and .soon d. stru\u it. 

Ahoiit the )ear says .Mi. Ibnulvv, when sh»* phiiiuc lugcd 

nl i\aph's, » (jcor^r Z)//i;/.v, the r.nv;lisli Cod'suI I’nc'ic, reined lo 
I’lore.ne. One day, from (Minosity, he went to \.sU the (hand 
Duke’s dens. At die fnrller end of the place, in one of the 
<hri'<, hiv a Lion,whs<h U.e kf epms, during ilnec whole )tar.s, iiad 
iM»t h ( n able to t.iin*', thonah all the art ti'id vrnillene.ss had bren 
iisi-d. .Sii (h'o'gi- no .so appear* cl at tin ofllie f/oi, tlian 
ihe Lion r.m to him with all die indicaTiori.s of iiaiisport tliat he 
was eapahle of expipssing. Upraised himself up mid licked In'* 
hand, which this gentleman jmt in tl.rough the iron grate. The 
ke(-per affrighted, pulled Imii away liy the arm, oiiirtating liini 
no: to h:uar«l his life l»y \enturiiig so neur llio fiercest creature of 
his kmd that liad e\er entered llio^c dens. iNothieg, however, 
would .•‘ati^fy Sir (leorpe; hot in spile of all the kec'ier .s.nd to 
fiini, hi; w*)ukl go mil* the den. T!ic ii"st.iiil lie c!:!c;e«l, llie Lmii 
tlnew his paw upon hi>-* .should'-rs, Ik kid Ins f.ire, and laii ahont 

the pi. me, f.iwMiitig, and •.i'. full of joy ;is a dog woiil.l have hern 

;it th(* sight of in.; inaNtcr. 

In the bi'gmmng of the last cuitery, a l.ion ar.d a Lion.^'s* w* 

/'/o(V, sunn. the i't 'er, w;is IrOTii nI Veri'ii'U >u Tt.dv. Ih* 

of }» ivobh- fomily. Jlc }',ie:il'y ni-.* insui-.' <; I hi.ie* It m tin* fic.M. 
. 11(1 \\.i> a y einircjit w iti r: hut oi t!ie work.s \\ l.ieli In* < on 
jn>-.c I, roll'' are cxi.iut tuit hi. N.i’eru* lli'.lori in 57 !)>m.Ks. 'J l-i 

?k to .5 </f tl.(* heavens, die wind, ram, hui!, ii.n:end.s, free' 

tlowi'is lid plants, he.suk'.s sii iuiiit (.fall living aimiiah, bird.s, 
fi'tl.C', J hcaAi-. . a .\,i nc-.il de 

kiitiuii 1 11 the j A lii-.t«jrv of e\e, \ art einl seii nc", of coiu- 

nii‘ri,(i, nud n;iv itli iki ii ptug-.*. 'and several inipro^r- 

\ iiig ( an »'tl ' i„i f„ 1 .,'t iMiiiiiit Loift-Ji/*, 
n.iir, iiMii hav Ml;-, appuijulicd near 
1'i«^ u.uulit tif the ejole.', la. at; hu eoiiM eift-ct uii es(.apn, 

f aled l)\- the tli.ck sidpli' loars tiia! sui iniinded liin^ lii>, 

In tl\ nas loiiiid tlii(i> (1 1 ^ i was decently ivieii(;d. llii.s 

iijJTjiim.ihk' L*\ ( lit Ij.i))^ I'liod A.n. 70. (Tacii t*.) 


I kept in the menagerin of the landgrave of Jlcste Caaul, 
cages, close lo each other, separated by a single grate, and cool* 
niunicated by the means of a door» which could be opened when* 
ever it w'os thought proper to let the two animals lie together. Thejr 
were both very umo towards their keeper, wbef had the care of 
tiiera, and his wife. Once, the laUer having caressed Ure Lion fet 
a consideniblc time, the lioness observed it with evident signs of 
d splcajiure, and showed an iiiclinalion lo break through the 
griitiiig, in order to get ut her supposed rival. On fortunately, the 
doofrby which the dens communicated with each other, not being 
j rc>f‘erly tecurerJ gave way ; upon which, the Idoness immediately 
fii'W ut the woman, who, umlonbtcdly would Ivavt fallen a sacri* 
fire to her jealous fury, had not die lion immediately lutcr^ioscd 
and defended iier. 

or TIIK OENKUOSITV OF Tllli LION. 

Of late }ears, the truth of the ocrouirfs, which liavc been so 
long current, respecting llie generous disposition of the J.ion, liav# 
lx;t‘n called in question. Several travellers, iii their accounts of 
Abia and Africa, deseribe him as of a more lapacious and SiVigiii* 
nar)' dispo.sition than had formerly been supposed, alllioiigh few 
of them have iiarl the opportunity to make him a particular object 
of tlieir nitcntiori. A circumstance that occurred not long since tn 
V’ienna, seems, however, to ciMifirm the more ancient accounts. 
In the year 1791, at which period the custom of Iwiiting wild 
bf‘U.st.s Ntill existed in that city, a combat wa.^ to be exhibited 
lictween a Lion niwi a number of large dogs. As .soon as the 
noble animal made Ins appeumnee, four lanrc bull-dcKjifs were 
turned loose upon him ; tlivee of which, however, as soon as they 
came near him, took fright and mri away. One only had courage 
to remain, and make tlie attack. ’J’l>e Lion, however, without 
rising from the ground u|>ori which he wits lying, showed him, by 
.'I single stroke with his paw', how greatly he was his supenor in 
.strength ; foi ihn dog w.ts iiistat.tly stretched motionless on tlie 
ground. Uhe J.'tni drew him towards him, .ind laid his fere-paws 
ipon him in sucli a manner, that only a small part of his liody 
ouhl he M'lai. l-'.^f ry one imagined dial the dog was dead, «nd[ 
hat lie IJon would socui ris<* and devour him. lint they were 
ni''take <log l eg.in to move, and struggled to get loo.se, 

whieh the i.'oii perinittefl him to do. He st*emed merely to have 
warned him not lo irnddle with him again. But when the doq( 
.iltempted to run away, and had already got oter h;i!f the cnclo- 
•»nre. the Ijou’'! indignation seemed to he (-xcilcd. lie .spr.mg from 
he ground, ami in two leaps iv-ai hej iIm‘ fugitive, who had pisi got 
IS f.*r a> the pahng, aied was whining lo lia\f it opened tor him to' 
•-r.ipe. 'Ihe eiini^ed and flying animal lad calksi tin* in-itmctiva 
ii(ijieii>it\ «'f ike inon.ireh oi llie Ime'.t into ai lion ; the defenee- 
h‘ss cneiny now excited Ins pity ; for ike gmerous Jaon st* upe«J a 
few jMces backwasd, and looked ipiieily on, while a small door' 
was op- ned to let tin* ilo-r out of ike iink*>uie. 

'Jlijs iiiiefjuivoL-.il liait of geiicro.sity mnve«l o\ery sjiectator. A 
.skont (»f af'pkin''C ic.soiinded tliroiigkunt the asNemhly, wI.g had 
(r»jo\.d a .satisfaction of u d('.*)eiij»tjon far snpciioi lv> wh.if tlxy 
had e\j»eoted. 

Tin* JJoii is said to be long lived, alihoiigh tlio pnci'-c peilod of 
his existence is perhaps iiiiknown. My Mri-ioN’, In- i-* Inniltd U> 
ahfiut 25 years, but it is certain that his life i** of a mm li longer 
ilmatiun. The goal Lion, called Pmupci/y wlii.-h died iho 
Tower .x.n. 17ti0, was know'ii to have h''''ii tlierc aho\o 70 years^ 
ami another brought fruin Afina, died m the same place at tbo 
age of fy’J, 
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Of the generosity of the Lion, there are many instances on 
feconl. 'Hiere are l)Ut few scholars l»ul are arquairiteJ with the 
Story of Amdiiocles, the Homan slave, who, bcMng ill-treated by 
his master, the pro-consul f*f Africa, escaped into the desert, 
■where, exhaastetf with huiig«'r and faiicine, ho took uj' Ins lo<Iging 
in a cavern, which, contrary to his expectation, proved to be a 
Lion's den. He had not nniaineil long before an enormous 
Lion entered. A.Mimor les found it impossible to escape, and 
gave himself up for lost. The Lion appmathed him, hut insteail 
of devouring him, held up his foot, ^^hIch was wounded and 
bloody, and made a growling complaint, as if he craved the 
man’s help. APsprociks, considering that nothing could add to 
the ilaiigci of Ins situation, with* a courage tlml dc.spair excited, 
and undoubtedly with a trembling hand, laid hold of the Lion's 
foot, and drew out a largo tlioin, uliicli had been the cause of his 
pain. 'I'lie bea?l tindiug himself riiucli eased, caicssed the man 
who had rendered liim this serricc, thi*n laid do\Yn ius<l .<*lept 
beside him. The next night, the Lion wTiit out again, found some 
prey, brought it ho:ne, and laid it at the fcot of Iiis Ijonefactor. 
A perfect famili.arity commenced between Anduocles and the 
IJon, and in this manner they lived three years. 

At the expiration of this period, the slave knowing that the 
term of his master’s pro-coiisulship in Africa w;is expired, and 
supposing that he hiinsolf was forgotten, left the <len in the J. ion’s 
absence, and made Ins way to the Homan colony ; but being 
unfortunately recognised ft^r a runaway .slave, he was taken and 
sent to Home to his iiia.ster. l?y the Uoman law tlio master was 
invested with absolute po^\er o\ or his slaves, and this unfeiding 
barlxiriaii ordered Anoroct.es (o be thrown to the wild beasts in 
the amphitbeatre. No sooner was the poor slave placed in Uiis 
dreadful situation, than lie was approached by an enormous Lion, 
which, as both he himself and the spectators of this interesting 
scene supposed, was to bury nmi in its voraciou.s stomach. At 
the moment, however, wlien the people expected to sec the ter- 
rible creature open his tn incndous jaws to devour his vicl.in, he, 
to every one's surprise, fell down at the man’s feet, ami bcj^aii lo 
fawn upon him like a spaniel. Amuioclis then recogniatd him 
to be the identical Lion witli which he had lived familiarly in 
Africa, which Iiaving been unforlunalo like liimseb", had been 
taken and carried to Home for the public shows. 

This happened in the reign of C.iligula, and that emperor bcing 
informed of so extraordinary a ci.cumstaiice, obliged the cnu-1 
master to liberate tiic slave. By the cinpeior’s order the Lion v.i:> 
also given to Ani>kocm:s, who lravf.T''Cd the streets of Home 
attended by his old friend. Tlic l.ion would never leave him ; but 
constantly accompaincil him, and proved to the man a source of 
wealth, by the ciaoliiinents whuMi it pri;cured him for the gratifi- 
cation of public curu'Siity. 

A rcinaikable instance of rccollt etion and grateful attachment 
is lelated, by JMr. Hope, of a Lion belonging to l»fr grace the 
X)ucheTS of iJamiltoi). “ One day,” says our uut?ii>(, ** I hail the 
honour of dining with the duchess. Afua' dinner the company 
attended her grace to s* e a Lion fed which she kept in tlie court. 
While we were admiring his fierceness, and leasing him with 
sticks, to make him abandon lus prey .mil 4 ly at us, the porler 
came and informed the duchcas, that a sei jeant, with some recruits 
at the gate, bc'ggcd i^ sie the J.ion. Tliey were accordingly 
adiTiitti?d at the inomeut llie Lion was growling over his prey. The 
Serjeant advancing 'o tlic cage, called ‘ ^l■ro, Hero, poor Ntro, 
don’t you know me ?' The animal instantly tnrjud his hf^d to 
Io.k at him; tlicn left his prey, and came waggnj , Ins tad to the 
side of the cage. Tlie man put iiis hand 14 on him an-J nalteU him, 


telling as, at the some time, that it was thi*ee years since they had 
seen each other ; that the care of the Lion, on bis passage from 
Gibraltar, had been committed to him, and he was happy to see 
the poor beast show so much gratitude for his attention.^’ 

The Lioness. — She is less tlian the Lion and not so fierce, ex- 
cept in defence of her young, or in procuring them food, in which 
case, she is not inferior to the Lion in ferocity, nor less to be 
dreaded. 


OF THL ANTELOPE, OH GAZELLE KIND. 

Axtelopfs are considered by some as a species of the goat 
kind, llie distinguishing characters are these; their horns are 
annulated,* at the same time there arc depressions running from 
their bases to the apex.f 'nu-y resemble the goal in never sliodding 
their horns; but on the other hand, they have a conformity to the 
roebuck in [the elegance of tlieir form, and the graceful agility of 
their motions. Most of tliese animals are natives of the torrid 
zime, and are found in great numbers in all the northern parts of 
Africa and in India. Of all animals, the Gazelle kind have tlie 
most beautiful and brilliant eyes. Besides the extraordinaiy 
beauty and mildness of its aspect, the Antelope surpasses the roe- 
buck in the delicate formation of its limbs, as well as in tlic fine • 
ness and glossiness of its hair. It is elegant in its shap(>, and 
very nipid in its motions ; of a restless and timid disposition; 
vigilant and vivacious ; and its boundings are astonishingly ligiit 
and elastic. Tliesc may be considered as their general charai ter- 
istics, although they immerge into a great number of vaiiotics. 

The Common Antelope is a native of Ilarbary, and is some- 
what inferior in size, but resembles it in all the proportions of its 
boily. its horns are upright, spirally twisted, and encircled 
almost to the top, with prominent ring.s. The colour of the Iwdy 
is blown, mixed with red and du.sky; the belly is wliilo. The 
female is destitute of horns. 

'Hie White Anti loi»i: is an inhabitant of Africa, .and in the 
neighbourhood of the Capo of Good Hope they are frequently 
seen in herds of several thousands. This animal is a most beauti- 
ful creature, about two feet and a half high, and three feet in length. 
The predominant colour of this animal is a light brown.', and its 
breast and belly are white. They arc so extremely swift, that 
they require the flceli st horse to overtake them. 

The Kovat. Anti. tope, or I.ittle Guinea Deer. — Of all 
quadrupeds, the Koval Antelope is perliaps the smallest and 
the most beau liful. It.'* legs arc not much longer than a goosc- 
quill ; the height nine inches, and length fourteen. Her shape ia 
de’icate I'f-yond description, and it appears like a stag in mini- 
ature. It is no larger than .a half-giown rut. 

The royal Antelope is a native of Stne^nil^ and other hot parts 
of Africa. They are also found in India, as well as in Ceylon, 
and many other of the Oriental Islands ; but they can subsist only 
in a hot climate, and are too delicate to be kept alive in Europe. 
Its agility is extreme ; for, iiotwith.standing its diminutive size, it 
will bound over a wall tw’elve feet high. When domesticated, it 
becomes entertaining and familiar; but, as before observed, is 
vei-y delicate. 


• marked wiih riugs. 

f Apex, the top point, or summit of aiy thing. 
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THE MOON. 



1 Ei.i JsKiri VI ^w «.i 


Or all the celestial bodies, llic IMOON, next to tlie Si'\, has tl 
most beneficial infliiencc on tins our globe. And ulihon^’i one of 
the sinallobt of the heavenly mh, bhe is;, from lu-r [iioximity to ihe 
Eauiii, ujiiKirently, llic largest and iiio.st brillnint, with the ex- 
ception of Uie Son. Her he.intiful appcaraia'c in the shies, with 
her regular variations, cannot fail to au.act tin; notice of the ino.si 
inattentive and unobservant spectator; and the advantages wliicli 
she bestow.s on man, mi^ht, one slioul-l think, excito general senti- 
ments of gratitude to that Ilcixo, by \sliosc ccMumand 

The Aloon, as daylight fiules, 

Lifts her hrosul cirrUj iii the deep’ning shiulcs; 

Arrayed ni gl u'y, sijid cntlironi'd in light. 

And breuks iht* soIimiiii ti>rror.s of the night : 

S\v<*,t*tly iiiconst.int iii her varying flame, 

She changes still, another, yet die same ! 

With the assistance of a powerful telescope, more accurate ob- 
servations can be made on the surface of tliis luminary than on any 
other, so as to prove, almost to a certainty, that it i.s a habitable 
globe. 

Tlic Moon is the satellite of the Earth, and while slie revolves 
round her primary, revolves also with her round her ronimon cen- 
tre, the Sun; and from her thu.s accompanying the Karth in her 
course round the Sun, she receives the name of a secondary planet, 
or satellite. ' 


'li'.c <ii.iTn< t/r of llu‘ ''[non i-soidy ‘2170 niih-', ao l ■’.•t df'iancc 
from the j’ki.ih is 240, dOO rnsli t, rouiid wlu ii r. \»>!vcrt in 
2!»4 ilays. Her period i)f n-M>lni.v)n round the Sun, i-i, of courso’ 
the s.iiiie With that of the l'.arlli. 

That the .Moon is an opaque body, shining only with icllccltd 
li,.,ht, IS oidont fiom the ditferent appcaraiice.s she assumes; if 
she .vlionc by her own native light, she would always appear full ; 
hut as she shines only by reflci't.ng the light of the Sun, h^■r lumi- 
nous pait puts on different shapes according to her situation as it 
re.spccts the Karth. 

Thus, when the Moon is in conjunction, or in a direct line 
iH'twoeii the Earth and Sun, her <laik side i.s tow.ud.s the Earth, 
and she is ciMiscqucntiy invisible to that planet ; but when she has 
removed a little beyond that line, a .small streak of ligli* b(?giris fa 
appear in the form of a tliin cro.scent; this increases as .s!ie pro- 
ci'cds in her orbit, until having passeil over one quarter of it, s!ie 
appears as a ha/f-moun, continuing to increase in Siz*‘ as .she [pro- 
ceeds, .she is now called jnihbous* until hiving ronij-!«ied half hei 
orbit, when she ajqieais quite round, she then tailed a fuU 
Moon, 

l*rocee<ling onward in her conr-i*, ''he ag.iiti I ecomes 
• f»t]»hou*, swcllm «■, or rii'rg i' rfuoo; 
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I'f <1 'T t’m.l r|M:irt ’i ‘»h.? a second time, 

.iS .1 //*///■ .iiul illy drcn in .si/L* until a^un irn 

\ IS! Me. I JmiFur om; liall ol'liLT euuisL-, aliu is above ifie hori- 

y in 1 )\ (lay-lj^ltl, whicli ivn.iia^ some part of these phases iovisibte. 

The tiioe that, elapses lietwoen one new Moon and another is 
gnatcr tlkan the Sloon's revolution in her orbit; x\\\^ Jonner^ 
wli.cU iH called a iuuaiinu hoin^ twenty niiio (Ja}s and a half; 
ihe latter^ danoiuinatcd a periodic month, only Iwenty-fievcn days 
and a lialf. 

Iho reason of this is obvious; for, as the K a am, during the 
]\ 3 oon *3 ifvolution must have jubsed through nearly one-twelfth 
part of I u*r orbit, the Moon imuni traverse more than the circum- 
u reurc of hers, Ifefore she can a;^‘ain be in conjunction so a.s to 

beeoinr- a Xetr Momi. 

ir (!:•■ o;.rtli liad no annual m^'tlon, the Muon’s inotkm round the 
c.nlh, and her tntek in open space, would be always the same* 
Jiiit .IS the cartli aiilH moon move round the sun, tlic moon’s real 
pallj in Iho hea\ens is voiy different from her visible |iath round 
the earili ; the lalicr bcin^ in a pn>grcssive circle, and the former 
jii .1 ciiue of diffi ront degn’c.s of concavity ; which would always 
hr till' same in the same ]i.irtof the heavens, if the moon })erformcd 
.1 roNijdi to number of lunations in a year without any fraction. 

To liliistratu thi.s, let the nail in iho end of the axle of a chariot I 
\\lie(‘l r»'present the FUiirii, ami a pin in the nave the Moon; if 
the body of the chariot be propped up .so as to keep that wheel 
ii.wn lovuhing the ground, and the wb(‘el be then turned round by 
bam), tlm pin will ilea^ihe .i circle, both round the nail, and in 
tile sp.iee it moves through. Bui if tlic prop.s be taken away, tlie 
i tiscs put to, and the clianot diiven over a piece of ground which 
IS circularly convov, the nail in the .'i\le will describe a circular 
cur\e, and the pin in the nave will still dc.scribe a circle round the 
progressive nail in tin* axU', but not in the .space through which it 
moves. In this case, the curve described by tbi' nail will resemble 
III niinhiture us much of (lie Karth’s annual path round the .Sun, as 
it desi ril>r;.s whilst the Momu guc.s as often lound the liarth as iluj 
])in (loc.s round the nail; and tin' curve il.’soribvil by the pin will 
h.ivc Htiinc re!.eml)l.incc to tli' J'*l«)ou’.'> p.iih during j»o many Iniia- 
tioiis. 

'The Moiiii’s 01 bit is inclnipd to tli.it of flio KARrii .ibout 
.111(1 the two points ssluTO tiu'y cross each other, are called her 
nodes. If the Moon I'j in one of tlicsc at ilie tunc of her coiijunc- 
tuui, she directl) nitcrpobcs between the and .'Sun, and occa- 

sions a total ccb[)'seoi the latter, if she bt' full in one of her 
nodes, she ]>assL's ibidugli ilm Karth’s slculow, and i> hersedf lo I 
tidly ecbp'^cd. i 

Tin; Moon revolves on lu'r.uis in i?:*} days, which beiii ' e\.irl!v 
the time from one nciv Ai ton to anotlicr, o.'c.a.sions lier to present j 
aln.iys the .s.umc p.'iilol In-r surficc to tin: Eorf^i. In conM'c^uf'ira* 
of tins, the I'.mlh is now v.efii fnun oiu- lulf of the Moon, while lo 
the otlicr li.df it is Msi'ile in c\ u tly the rc\ l.■J■M^l^rlle|• of ihe ap- 
pe.n uK rs ol’lhr .M.-^ou ti» tin; Kiilh. 

Ihus, when ii IS new .Mu'Ui, t!ic l’„irth .app- iiN to th.il .s.i’cll.to : 
respU'inlenl o’.'n, by i ir the lark;i’!.t of llie c.'hjt.al bod4^s, b.^ing 
thirteen tinnis a- d, .i ImU' ;', s iariic in a])pe. '..ar.. e, .an>l foity-nine 
liine.s ill leabiy ■■ * tie- M.) m. 'I'li.* coniitr -'^ on the suif.-ce of tin; 
TmuOi nui.st u])p(' ir <l 1 .1 ixM .riil wt*'I (li’lim - 1 .iiiii as .she rcvolics 
on In r .ixis ncarlyMhi; ly r- . , a- .wift as the iM .on, the aj»p(*:ir- 
aiic* and o'l^a|)pl•a^.nu^■ of n . i.,n: , nlM^t .ill ud an .if..nr:itc 

measure of lime. But, :is i’«* \ 1 .n, . in !*. » .irlut, the en- 

li'’,hteucd disk ot tho (..irlh I'nns :iw o- o i,u h'-i, a*;'l decreases 
iiniil she ln'Cnnifs f.ill, v, hi-: tli * .1 1 h.' » I I'l ' »'. • ib js turiicd 

towaids her, and is tif rt'u. uj*. Tli’n-, die appe.n.inco of 


the Earth to the Moon is exactly the reverse of that of the Moon 
to the Earlli. 

The motion of the Moon in her orbit is irregular, in consequence 
of the Bliraction grmrii^tipn; for, koA only is she acted upon by 
the JEarlh and Suuj hat also by the other stupeadoue bodies, 
which make up the Soiwr S^sitm; and as this attraction varies in 
l>roportion as they approach to> or recede from her, the accurate 
calculation of her motions is a matteE of great difficulty. 

The Moon, when viewed through a teleapope, {ureseofs an ap- 
pearance which indicates tliat its sur&ce is made up* of bilKs, val • 
leys, and caverns, and perhaps of seas, lakes, and rivers, although 
tlieir actual existence has not yet been ascertaioed^ 

The existence of mountains and hills in the Moon may be; in- 
ferred witli considerable certainty, from those parts Winch arc 
supposed to be elevations casting a shadow opposite to the Sun, 
as w'ell as horn the jagged ajipearance of the edge of the Muon, 
when she h horned or gibbous,* the valleys and cavernouM parts 
lire distingni.shedby the .shadows appearing next to the Sun. 

Various conjectures have been formed respecting the height of 
the lunar mountains (some of wliich are said to he volcanoc.s), ;uid 
the depth of the valleys; but they seem founded on eerlsun data. 
It has been likewise a matter of dispute, whether or not the Muuii 
is furnished with an atmosphere. Heason and analogy dcciiJc; in 
the affirmative, and as its density ,t fiom the sf>eciftct density of the 
planet cannot be more than onerthinl that of the atmosphere of llio 
Earth, its not being perceptible is no argument iigain.st its cv- 
i.stencp.§ 

The avis of the Moon n .so ne.irly perpendicular to tfie ijl.uie 
of the jfeV7//;//c, that tin* Sun Hoxcr riimoves sensibly fi-oiu fci-r Cfjiia- 
tor; co!i»^H|uenlly, la r d.iys and nights must be ritual, em li mnio 
than foiirleon times a-? long as (jurs; and there can be no vanity «»f 
the .s«a.suiis. 

The light einitied by the ^loon pnxluces no heat; fi»r if tier 
raysjconeenii.iti**! by a j)OW(*rful mirror, he thrown on the bulb of 
a ihermoincti'r, no effect i.s ])eiccptible. Indeed, expcriinenis bii\o 
.'»!) 0 \vn, that tlie liglit of the full Moon is 300,<H>0 limiis less ili.in 
lli.it of lh(* .Sun. 

M hen tlie .Moon \s/ull m tin; liicliest or lowest part oflui oibil, 


* Ibit when tho Moon is fidl, ln*r siirf.iee 1ms ;i ditf.'rciit :ijnio:ir:inro, 
and instead of being seen iimTew, it apj)eava ece/t ; owd im expiiiiiu'd as 
follow.^ ; 

'i’ll, it what we (.all tlii' Cf/»je of lln; iMoon*s Disk, is net « &tn^le Hue 
s.-t rnufid w ifh inotiiitniiis. in wlucli case it would iipp(*ar irref'ularly 
imlenteil, Init u l.irg.i seou'*, liaviiig miiiiy iiioiiiit«ins lying heliind one 
.\iinther from tlie olnerviM ('ve, we heiiee Imd, that tlie inDuntains. m 
N.»nn‘ i.twi will be opposite to Uk* v.iles in otber.s ; and thus fill up tho 
iiii* ju.diiit's so n to himIvv* her appi'ar unite rtoind ; just as when w« 
.!( ,ui oi.nijje. altiioiitrh its rougluieas bo vervdi.seeriiihltt on the sidtf 
II. x* i!ie e\.., 1 iilv if iJ Sun or « candle .simie.s obliquely on tlmt 

M-l -et Ujo line lenmnaliiig the visible part iitill apjiems smooth 

uiid ( . eii. 

t I Iiii knesi, .soil lity, Ate. 

* I If c, in I'lnlosiiiMv, ia tlmt which is pceulinr to any thing, and 
Mi!.-!ies It from all olhei.s. Speciffc dfWiitif. or sirecijfc ^nvitq^ is 

l!i it ))\’ w bicli one body is heavier than another of the Bnmft dimensions, 
and is ai the ijUttntity of mutter under that dimension. (In 

Uethci/u', it IS a remedy whose virtue and effect is peculiarly adapted tci 
.some certain (liMmrje, ia ndotpiute thiTeto, exerts its whole force imiue- 
diiitelv thetenn.) 

^ It IS qnifo evident, linwevor, tlmt thn Moon has no atmosphere of 
anv «lendl\, a-i we li.ive, not only boriui.se Imr ed*;o, when viewed 

tbroii^h alelesciipe in u cli-ir niglu upjte.irs ftlwa}S W(*ll defined; but 
h 'ca.ise the which fiem time lo time disapi>ear Imliind h('r, retain 

lb ‘ir full luslro till touch Ium* / rn/ Cf/ijr, iinil indaiitly emerge attain 
with erpi.;! l)ii.rlitnf‘ss ; whereas, if she had nil afiiiosphen* ut all dcntie, 
ih'Ti' would be a kind of /ni.st or imzinesH nroiind hfjr, wliich would 
mart4‘ tho luol. iliiutcr when tlwy are scon tlirough it than at other 
tunes. 
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she do« not apf>€ar perfectly round; in the fbimer'case, a small All this would happen regularly, if the Moon’s orbit lay in the 
deficiency appears in the lower edge, and the contrary in the latter, Ecliptic ; but her orbit makes with the Ecliptic au an<^le of 18^18' 


in oonsetpience of our not having a full view^of the enlightened 
side. 

From the earliest ages, an opinion has been entei’t Ined, and 
cxpTiience seems to prove it well founded, that the *Moon lias an 
iiifliK^ice on the weather, on the human constitution, and on the 
titles. Persons deranged in their intellects, are denominated | 
htnaties, becausfe they experience an increase of their disorder at 
il»e ftjll and change of die Moon; it is hence their disorder is called 
lun;Lc\ ; so called from tlie Moon’s Latin name, Jiuna.^ 

Diii ing the autuirm, the operations of harvest are grejtly f.icili- 
tnU‘<l by the early risiiig of several nights successively of die Moon, 
Iwtli More and r^erslie is foil, this is occa.<i(nied by lier liecom- 
ing foil in Pucci and which signs rise in a shorter time than 
the Olliers, and at this season early in the evening. In the spring, 
when the Moon is in these signs, she rises with the Sun, and in tlic 
summer, at midniglit. 

Tlie irregularities already alluded to, cause some parts on her east , 
cTn and western edge to be only occasionally seen ;dlicse changes are 
called her libratwn of Um^itude. There are parts about her polos 
also, only occasionally visible ; this is • ailed the libniiion nf fa- 
titude. 

Such are the principal phenomena that distinguish this beautiful 
luminary ; and if we advert to the benefits of which she is pro- 
ductive to our globe, we can scarcely bo wanting in emotions of 
gratitude to the Creator, who, in this, as in all his works, luis dis- 
played infinite wisdom and inexhaustible goodness. 

OF THE HARVEST MOON. 

Ir is remarkable, that the Moon during the week in which she 
is full about the time of liarvest, rises sooner after sun-setting than 
she does in any other full-moon week in the year. By this means^ 
she afibrds an immediate supply of light afler sunset, which is 
very beneficial for those employed in the harvest, and gathering in 
the fruits of the Earth. Hence this fufl Moon is distinguished by 
calling it the “ Harvfst Moon.” 

The reason of this phenomoiifni is, that the ^Ioon is full at this 
season in the signs of Pi'nns an<l Aries, w'hich are directly opposite 
the Sun’s place in Fir/fo and lAhm; and because these parts of the 
crhpiic rise in a shorter sjiaec of time tli.in others, ih** Moon ris -s 
more immediately after sunset, than vvlieii slie is full at any other 
season ofvtho year. 

In our WiNTLii, the Moon is in Phccs and Aries, ahont the time 
of her first quarter, when she ariiCs about noon, and therefore, her 
rising is not then noticed. 

In SeiiiNO, the Moon ii> in Pisces and Aries about the time of 
her change, but as she then gives no liglit, and rises with the Sun, 
her rising cannot be perceived. 

^ InSuMMCR, the Moon is in and Aries at the fciinc of 

l3ie last quarter; and then as she docs not rise till midriiglil, her 
rising usually passes unobserved. 

But in Aoti’mn, the Moon is in Pisces and Aries at the time of 
lierfull, and rises soon after sunset, for several nights successively; 
which makes her regular risings very conspicuous at that time of 
the year. 

* The celebroied Dr. Mend firmly believed this doctrine, and pub- 
lished a work on the solar and luniir influence, entitled ** l)e Imperio 

fiolis et LuBie in (Jorpore Humano:’’ and while there we many oppo- 
sers of tliis doctrine, the majority of the lesmod ore in its favour. 


and crosses if at two points, called lior nodes ; so, thus, her rising, 
when in Pisces and Aries, will sometimes not difTcr above an hour 
and forty minutes, through a whole week ; andmi other times, ii> 
the same two signs, she will differ in a week three hours aud a half,, 
in the time of her rising, according to the different positions of the 
nodes, with respect to the signsj; which positions arc alvvajs 
changing, because the nodes go backward through the Ecliptic, m 
18 years 225 days. 

This rovoliitioQ of the nodes' causes the Harvest Moon to 
through a whole course of tiie most advantageous, and least bene- 
ficial slates, with respect to the •Harvest, every 19 years. They 
were foast beneficial from 1780 to 1797; from that period most 
beneficial till 1807; from 1807 they again became least beiieficia?, 
and continued so till 1815. • 

Their most advantageous period l)egan again in 1816, and cun- 
tinned till 1825, when Uie opposite period commenced, and lasts to 
1831; and again they are most beneficial* from 18;>5, to lBi3, and 
so on. 

In the southern latitudes the Harvest Moon wiH rise in Vir^Or 
and IMtra, when it is spring with us. But about tlie equator^ 
where the seasons 'are not so variable, and Uie weather changes 
seldom, and at stated times, the Moon constantly uses about fifty 
minutes later every night, than on the preceding ; her light not 
being so necessary there for gathering in the fruits of the (*ai’tli^ 
as in the northern and southern climates of fny considerable la 
titude. 

Aftlic polar circles, wheie the mild 'season Is very^ short, the 
autumnal full Moon rises at sunset, from the first to the tldrd 
quarter ; and at the [)oles, where the Sun is absent fur one half of 
the year, all the winter full Moons constantly shine without setting . 
These circumstances are very striking prooE of the great wisdom 
and beneficence of the Deitv! We may, therefore, reasonably 
say With die pious Dr. Young, in his ‘‘ Niglit Tlioughts,’' 

An undevout aAtro&omer is mad. ’ 

Tiie phonomcna of the IIarvesi Moon’’ may be easily and 
roa<lily iliustiated upon a ciicular artificial globe, in the following 
inaiiiicr: 

.\s the Moon moves through the Ecliptic about thirteen and 
onc-sixtli rlogrecs, at a mean rate, every day, put a small patch 
upon the ICclipiic, about tlie twentieth or twenty-first dcgiec of 
Ayuarius, and then counting toward.s Aries, put another patch 
upon the 1 'ad i pile, thirteen and one-sixth degrees from Om first, a 
third at the same distance fix>tn the second, and so On till you come 
to Uie seventh patch, which will be placed on the ninth or tenth 
degree of Taurus. Then a'ctifying the globe for tli« given lati- 
tude (viy lAjudtm), and bringing the first pafi h, or twenticih de- 
gree of Aqnarhts, to the eastern edge' of the horizon, and setting 
the hour index to twelve, ns lieiiig the most convenient hour to 
Ik; remembered) turn tiie glubt; gentiy towards Uie west, and you 
will find, that the seven patches, which iuelude as inucli of tiie 
Ei/ydic as the Moon, goes through inn week, will all rist^ suc- 
cessively ill the lime that the index goes over two hours, llijs 
shows, that at the season we are speaking of, the Moon uill not 
differ above two hours in her rising for a wliolc work. If you 
try the same experiuieut upon tliC signs Virgo and Libra, begin- 
ning to place your patches at the twenticUi dcgiee <»f lao, you 
will find, that when ine Moon is in those signs, .slie will differ in 
her rising for a week about four times as imich as she did be- 
fore; and ill both cases, if you turn tJie globe till the patclres' 
come to the western edge of the huri/xin, one after the other, yssm 
may observe, that when the moon differs least in the times of lies 
rising, she will differ most in the times of her setting, and vin 
versa. 
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THE CEDAtt OF LEBANON. 

Madame |i£ GzKLift^ras not too n arm an admirer of tbii truly 
magnificent tree, when she said “ It is neither TraveUtrs nor JVtf*. 
iuraiisU who would have named the OoM tlie king of treea. Iho 
Rose will be in all countries the Queen qf Flowert; but among 
trees the regal honour belongs only to the ancient and majestic 
Cedar.** 

Anciently it was indeed, held in the first estimation among 
trees. The great and wise Solomon speaks of it in his writings 
in the most rapturous terms of commendation, and in the build- 
ing of his famous and gorgeous Temple he made so great use of 
this wood, that ^he almost atript of its to weitng 

aod wide-spreading Cedars. Of the extent which Solomon 



made use of this wood in the building of the Temple we may 
form some idea from the facts that tliat vast structure was almost 
entirely lined with it ; and that to supply the necessary quantity 
of this precious wood no fewer than eighty thousand Men were 
employed solely in felling Cboars and transferring them to Jerd- 
OALEM. A Cedar, when seen in tlie prime of its living beauty, 
lias a grandeur of appearance which would alone be sufficient to 
'aoqeunt for the partiality which Solomon shewed both to the 
l|*iog tree, as a natural object, and to its timber as a material of 
ImUdiog. But beyond this, there was yet another reason for his 
^ligh estimation of his favourite tree. The wood of this tree emits 
a i||g|i|hlct which protects it against ravages which various kinds 
commit upon nearly all other descripiions of wood. 
AfsMIiC ancients bad a most exaggerated notion of its dunible- 
nala and inconuptibility qualities which, however, it really pos- 
sesses to an extent that forms a better apology for this exaggeration 
than some of their other fabulous relations can lay claim to. It 


WM, probably, supposition, tliat the Cedar, 

Melf, could jSQEhnmnic&te its incorruptibility' to obiocts pWeed in 
contact with it, that tlm oif the CEoau was. used by the 
ancients in embalming the bodies of*Uie dead, and was also rubbed 
on the irtost precious ol^ their manuscripts to preserve them. 
From die writings of Scxqko^, it is very evident, that if the 
Cedar was not originally native only of Lbsanon, it was at least 
much more abundant and mote bcautifUl than in any other coun- 
tr yin the wwU. It is never of the Cedar merely that Solomon 
speaks, when celebrating beauty or gwideur, but of the Cedar of 
Lel*anon, In our own age, such are the revolotioiis wliich take 
place in all earthly things, it mishi spoken of 

as the Cedar of England Or France.^ completely natu« 

mlircd in both of those countries, and eai^ of them possesses 
many magnificent specimens of it, while in the ancient 

land of its glory, and its abundance, it has almost ceased to 
exist I 

More than two centuries ago, a traveller wlio ascended Mount 
Libunus could only count two dozen of living and floucishing 
trees, and two or three old ones fiist sinking into decay. And 
towards the close of the seventeenth centuiy a traveller named 
Maondreli, visited Lib^nds, and report^ that only sixteen 
Ckdars were then standing. And this on the vety site where, in 
the days of Solomon, there was an immense forest of these beau- 
tiful trees 1 On the veiy spot where it might be, without poetical 
exaggeration, said, 

S«e lofty Lihunns liis head advance. 

See nodding furoatts on tho Mountains dance. 

Pope. 

When tlie Cedar was fust planted in England is a fact which 
is now impo'5'iible to ascertain. One very eminent writer states, 
that uhe first Cedars e.vcr planted in England were two, which 
were planted in the ** 3le<Jico Botanical Garden*^ at Chelsea, as 
lately us the year 1083. But this statement cannot be correct, if 
it be true, that the superb tree which stood at Hendon Place in 
Middlesex, and w'as blown down in the tempest of New Year's 
day, 1779, was actually planted there in the presence ol Queen 
Elizabeth, Supposing this to be true, it is quite obvious, that 
the Cedar was planted in England much earlier than the writer 
in question would make us believe. And the dimensions of the 
tree at Hendon were such as might be expected to belong to a tree 
planted as long ago as the reign of the ** Virgin Queen." For at 
seven feet from the earth the trunk of this tree was upwards of 
sixteen feet in girth, the spread of its branches in their greatest 
width was above one hundred feet, and the height of ^ the tree was 
above seventy feet. 

The appearance of the Cedar denves its grandeur from its 
peculiar way of growth as well as from its great height and bulk. 
Its branches extend widely, and incline towards the Earth ; and 
when agitated by the wind, its rows of branches one above the 
other look like verdant banks put into gentle graceful motion. 
Tlie Cedar represented in our cut is literally a portrait from 
life draughtsman having drawn it from its very stately and 

beautiful original in the Royal Gardens at Krw. 

Friend is of a large signification. By friendship we mean the 
greatest love and the greatest usefulness ; and the most open com- 
munication, and the noblest sufferings ; and the most exemplaty 
foitliiulness and the severest truth. 

Pttbliohtfd'by Jauka Gilscrt. St8. RegtiaC-AtrMt md Si, PatevnostsmWt 
, .Priutud by Heaufort UoufM».. ^ 
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OF TIFF F.ARTH. 



VIEW OF TBB EARTH IK HER ORBIT ROtTKD THE SXJK, 8ROWIKO THE SEVERAL RELATIYB P08XTIOK8 BY WHICH THE SEASOKf 
ARE PRODUCED.—- THE IfOOK 18 AUO REPRE8EKTSD IK HER ORBIT ROUKD THE EARTH. 


OF THE EARTH. 

More dietant still onr EartA comes rollings on. 

And forms a wider circle round the Sun ; 

Withber the Moon, companion ever dear! 

Her course attending through the shining jear. 

Daier, 

The next planet to Fenus in the order of the System is the 
EARTH on which we live ; which may be considered of second- 
rate importance, being much inferior in magnitude to Jupiter, Sa- 
turn and Uranus, but superior to Mercury, Venus, Mars, and the 
four new planets. But small as the £artA is when compared to 
. Bome of the otlier planate, it is to us of the highest importance: 
we wish only to attain knowledge of others, that we may Ihid out 
• their relation to this, and thence learn our cofinexion with the 
vot. I. 


universe at large. In our preceding numbers we have spoken of 
the Earth in general, but here we wish to come to particulars ; 
with the view of leading youth, by gentle and easy steps, from the 
first principles of the science, to those parts which are the most 
interesting and useful. And as the Earth we inhabit ifii constantly 
subject to our observation, and is that with which we are best ac* 
quaiiited, a more full description of it than we have hitherto given, 
will naturally excite curiosity and attention, and thereby lead on 
to a complete development of the origin, rise, progress, and his- 
toiy of UUraiure, science, and the arts. In the earliest ages of the 
world, mankind knew nothing as to its form and shape ; and even 
in the present enlightened age, it is not unusual to mecE widi per- 
sons whose ideas in this respect are fer from the tratii. • ■ Those 
who have not been in the habit of considering this subject in aa 







aatroni^tnic^ pobt of view, have still a veiy confused notion of 
the shcq}e.oF die &ardi, and also os to its posittoa in the Jieavens. 
But%dillj part-of the eubject is already develojlbd in pages 
and !i6, it need not be further noticed here. 

The Earth, like . the other pl-incts, is not a pofevt sphere, its 
equatorial* diameter edinp in- length its axis by more than 
miles ; the former being 79(34 miles, and the latter about 
7i930, her distance from the Sun is 05,173,000 miles ; and she tra- 
WMtes tlie wV.ole of her orbit in 365 days, 6 hours, Oi minutes, 
which const! tutu’s her year. 

The axis of the Karih is not perpendicular to the plane of the 
JEcUptiCyf but iii^Uned U> it at an angle of 23* 28' ; round this 
axis she t evolved in 23 ho., £6 fniu-, 4 sec., which is the length of 
the astronomical day. 

The incli nation' of the Earth’s axis is the principal cause of the 
variety or changeV?^ seasons ; for as tlu* axis of the Earth always 
preserves its paralleUsm, in her revolution round the »iin, at one 
part of her orbit she receives most of the li^^lit and heat, on her 
northern hemisphere, ancl at anollicr purl, on her soutliern, ac- 
cording as her nortli or south pole is turned towards the sun ; while 
in two points of Irer orbit, both hfinisjdieres arc equally enlight- 
ened. The above diagram will best cxp’uin the course of 
change of sctisons, and of die lengths of the days and nights. 

’Let A, B, C’, 1), ipprcseiit the Earth in four diflorcnt parts of 
her orbit, equidistant from one another ; — N for axis and the 
north pole, and S the smw, nearly in the centre of tlie Er/r/h*s (*rbit. 
As the Earth goes round the sun according to the ordi r of iho 
letter.^ A, B, (', 13, her axis N kcep.s the same obliquity, and is 
exactly parallel in every pait of her orbit. 

When the E^ttth is at A, its north pole inclines towards the sutf, 
and brings all the northern places more into tlie light ilian at any 
other time of tli^ear. But when the I'.arth is at C, m ilsc* opposite 
time of the ycar;*e north pole declines from the suu, wliicli occa- 
•kms the northern places to be iiioic in the dark than lu the liglit, 
lutd the reverse at the souiliorn places. 

When the Earth is eillu r at 13 or J), she inclines not either to or 
tlie .sun, hut lies sideways to luni, and theu the pol-'S are in 
the boundary of light and darknes.s; and tlie sun br mg dnvetly 
dpf 'tho equator makes equal day and niglit nt all pl.iccN. 

When the Ratth is at E, it is lialf way betuoon t.hc sun/mrr 
jwis/iVcJand autumnal equinox j and when it is at E, it is half way 
l}etweon the autumnal equinox and the winter sul'.iice; at O, half 
vray from the winter solstice to the spring equinox; and at II, half 
way from the spring equinox to the summer s<«l>tice. 

From this, it is evident, that when the Ea th is at A, the north- \ 
pde is enlightened, and the southern in darkness, and that exaedy 
the reverse is the case when the Earth arrive 4 at C, for then the 
south pole is enlightened, aud llie north in darkness; in the former 

• EtjutUorfil, h<*!onf^iii:r to tho equator, an irinudnarir liiir', which 
divide!) iho world into two equal parto, called tiie Nortle’rn and isouth- 
«tp Ueiuif.plM'ivj. pagtf 1 . When iho .suu ru.iios to tliis circh*, 
the duv»!ind mglit-, sir** o.pial nil round tho globe. 

t Tbo Eoliptir is a pr^at circle of tlio sphere, in whi'rh the Sun a1- 
Wltya uppotii's to iiiovo ; ao cnlh^d beenuso l-xhpsn jjvncrally liappen 
Vnh^tl the Moon is in or u'Mr thus circle. It is divjih d into tivclvu equal 
parts, which are called ; e.icli of which Mkcr. ils name from that 
constellation, W^Iiich nt thn lime the names were given, was situated 
tlie.portioo of tlio Ecitpiic it diMiomiimces. 
t Is that tiiuo wliuii iho .sun is at the groiiteict distance from the <H]ua- 
tor, und is thus called, hocau.^ he then appears to stand still, mid nut tn 
rliitngo his distance from the equator for soino time, whi"!i appoarimeo 
ia owing to iliu obliquity of our sphere, :uid w liich tho .e living itndor 
the equator are sU'»n ers to. Solstice is from tho Latin words soi, sun, 
and Ate, to stuad. 


cjise, the northera hemisphere has nmmer, and the 

-while the liauth has .infnfer,and the shortest in Ihe Iatte^evel7 

I' thing is completely reversed. ■' 

That the Earth is of a globular form may be infenred from ana- 
logy; as all the other heavenly bodies which are visible to us are 
globes, there is little rea.son to doubt that the earth is so likewise. 
Of this, however, there are demonstrative proofs, for which the 
reader is referred to page 26 

The motion of the E^rth in her orbit round the sun is called her 
annual motion, and that round her axis, her diurnal motion, which, 
at the equator, is about 1042 an hour. 

These two motions, although constantly earned on together, are 
not sensible to us, because they are 'so equaHe, interrupted by no 
impediments, and because every thing on the Earth’s surface, and 
the atmo.sphere itself partakes of these motiona. Why bodies do 
not fall /rom the surface of the Earth is explained at page 26. 

The Earth is surrounded by a compound ftuid substance, called 
the atmosphere, which consists of air mingled with aqueous va- 
pours,* and other exhalations from her surface, Tliis atmosphere 
has a refract irc^[ power, by which the rays of the Sun are bent 
out of a straight line, and occa.sion a degree of liglit after that 
luminary is below the horizon; this faint light is dcnoininatod 
Iwitirrht. 

It has alro'uly been observed, that the Orbit of the Earth is not 
a ]K'ifoct circle, but mclined to the Klip^e, and that the Sun is not 
o.xaclly in its centre. This occasions the T^rth to he .seven days 
longer in passing tlirougli one half of her orbit tluni she* is in tra- 
versing the otlicr. The Orbit of llio Ivarlh is placed between llio’so 
of Inruns and Mars\ 

OV J.ANGUACIE IN CKNEHAL. 

Or all the j.'.ifi'j bestowed by the Almighty Croator on man, 
LA^f.^AM^ is the most iinporlarit. Not merely by ihc power of 
uttering artiriiUitc sounds, this he possesses in common with the 
fait rot, the Jap, and the magpie, but the inestimable advantaf^i' of 
•onceiviug ideas in the mind, and expressing them liy the lij>'., by 
ncuns of a vehicle undoistood by the others of the species. \\ iih- 
)ut Language, reason could not exist. We must he well 
iwarc that, wdu n we think, iVAo? arc suggested to the mind, clothed 

Uic language by which wo h ive been aocuslomed to express our 

nights. Without it, tlicn, we should be iinibh; to dunk; wo 
slioulil, in point of intellect, be on a level with, or perhaps beneaili, 
he brute creation. 

In the early stages of soeiehj, when men lived almost in a M;ito 
of nature, Uieir idea» must necessarily nave been few, and tiieir 
Lanovack was accordingly simple and p-oor; at that poiiod they 
communicated their thoughts, not by trims expres-sing absliiut 
hh IS and nice .diafL * of meaning, but by eircumloculion, and by 
hiid.*v figuiative ljuguage 

;M.i'iy ha\c been thd ihoories formed by philosophers to account 
for the rise and progress of I. a. von a or., from tli« tirst attempt at a 
communication of ide.as, to the dcipiisitmn of the power of pouring 
forth, in u copious .stream of words, admiiably adapted to express 
them, the roncepliona of a vigorous and well-informed mind ; but 

• Aqueous vapours, w.if rry pnrliiloa. (.Aqueous, wntorr ; — vapour, a 
partiolo, — Vupour, a '^trarn, a fmno n vain ifrittgiontion). 

f Refractive — having the power of refracuou. Hefmetion is the 
deviation of o moving body from i(a direct course, occasioned by the 
lifthroiit density of I he medium it rnovCs m ; cr, it is a change of di- 
rection oecnsioned by a body's falling obliquely out of one mediwa 
into another of a'uiiTeiont density. 






tli6 Mltyet in tlWine revolatiim iinwl ui^ such tIraofiM, ham-i 
c¥er pl;iu»ibHi,aii<i contMcr ibat the power of clothing itkfiM in a 
vehicle deiiominatcil and of miUuaUy understanding them 

when cominunicatwl, w’ai^iinparlcd to the newly created pair in 
PamtliiCi by their CuhAToa. It is probable that this was done 
no farther than was absolutely necessacy for the liinUad purposes 
of our Arst parents^ leaving them to add to tlm nu0>e^i* their 
words ns circumstances shotdd arise to induce tlietii tbua to do« 
Tliis is quite in accordaiKie wit|i dm general system of ftovideoce, 
for, althou'^li at ilie creation,, mtiN^ hmis, hirdsyjiihesy and every 
living thing were iHfoduced pcrffeCl in all. their parts, yet, so de- 
lightful is the gradual acquisition of Kxowlsdcc, and the acscq- 
inulalion of wt‘Mr Ideas, that it seems higldy probable that the 
mental powers of the ftrst-human ji)eings were allowed gradually fo 
unfold themselves ; and tliat they coutinuully acquired fi-csh ideas, 
and invenlc«J terms by which to exprass them, as, in succeeding 
generations animals and. vegetables invariably grew from small 
beginnings to their full maturity, by slow degices. 

JSuch an arrangement was essential to the Irappiness of Para- 
dise ; for a mind famished with every species of Knowledgr that 
It possibly comprehend, and of every facility of expressing 

its ideas, would be liable to ftill into that uneasy slate called by the 
French nvniiy a state utterly incompatible with the happiness 
.suj)p<iicd to be enjoyed in the days of innocence. 

'Die same observations will equally apply to the Confusion of 
TonL.7iri ut liahcl ; for, although it is said that, after this event 
“ tfiey vould not vndcrsUind one nnother*i speech it appears evi- 
tli iit, that each had a. language different from that he used before. 
Now, It ciiTu.ot ho supposed, that every individual spoke a pecu- 
lr.li languago. but that itw.is some con'»idorablc time before those 
tliat spoko the same could fiiul each other out, and form themselves 
irii.) (Iivtiijct tribes, or communities; this was, however, in process 
of tm.c, done, and thus appear to have originated the different 
nations .scatteiorl abroad on the surface of the Earth. The tongues 
niii.ii iil< usly imparted, were, no doubt, rarely sufficient as it 
rr-spf’cts copiousness to express the most urgent wants of the 
spcakcMs, ;ind they were loft to enlarge their vocabulary, and to 
cMii u l) tlicir l.iiiguagp, rta v.'icy advanced in civilmition and know- 
ledge, atul to give It that regulant and precision which has been 
deiuiiinnal' d (i riimmntteal\ Construction. 

Jjy uieaii-^ of commercial and other intercourse, the language of 
<,pe i :iie ii Ix'coines onriched by terms and ideas borrowed from 
oiMM-,. 'J’l is w'i!l account for the number of words cither pre- 
cisely alike, or very greatly rc-senibling each other, and expressing 
tlio ^aiiie ideas, both in ancient and modern languages. Numerous 
iiisumtcs of this might be a«lduced, did not the notoriety of the 
fact render it unnecessary. This strengthens the supposition that 
the languages bestowed on AT an at the Confusion of Tongues, 
pailiculaily meagre and scanty, that man iniglit exorcise his inge- 
nuity in improving them, as he increased m knowledge and wisdom. 
# It is by no means improbable, that the change which took place 
in the language of mankind at Babel was not completely radical, 
but merely so great as to render the conversation of one tribe 
unintelligible to another. lliis corruption of language is not 
uncommon even in the present day: the Patois of the French 
provinces is unintelligible in Paris, and yet it contains multitudes 
•of words in common with pure French j the dialect of a Yorkshire 
peasant is equally unintelligible to an inhaliitant of London, yet it 
is invariably I'nglish. Thus may it have been at the Confusion of 
Tongues ; different dialects of the same language may have been 
spoAeii, little resembling each other, yet containing sufficient simi- 
Ijfri tics to evince their common origin. ' 


By tiva UieoiyaieiMr imuciM ^ 

cottnttff the eepaxtaioao^ monldod into tribes and naticMW^ llpoid^ 
ing difftretU Lawcvaob^ yet liaving many ^ords in coiniim:^t4[ 
similar import, which may be traced back to tlie earliest agei^ 
Nlany otliers may be accounted for by the mutqol intercouise aU| 
ready alluded to. ^ 

It is a chaiacteristic of the huiMn race to be in a consuni ;8toMi 
of improvement or deteriomtion. Man goes on iVom invention loi 
invention, until ho has reached a high state of luvury and .leHitiitt 
meut, when it usually hap|>ens that he becomes indolent and effe- 
minate, and letrogiades towards his pristine barbarinit, though he 
may rfbt completely leach it. Every new invention gives 
new terms to describe it, and thiis language is etarielmd. Jn due 
time terms expressive of abatfact ideas, and not- ttere^ 
the perceptions of sense, are emplbyed to represent by wards Ih# 
flights of fiincy, the deductions of reaso»|and.liietjpiakaof oheetto^' 
ation and experience. i 

But the improvements of language would have beeayery'ri«d|^ 
and very inefficient, bad not a method bedh invented of repreienlK 
irig words te die eye^ by characters traced on some paper ittbstancof 
by which any thing spoken might be recalled to the memory at wf 
distance of time, or transmitted to those wlio were not presedt at 
utterance. 

We can form little idea of the difficulties attondant on ■ Mt 
application of symbols, or signs, to the expression of ideal, lirogt 
the case with which we, of modem times, read the thoughts of othM 
that have been committed to paper, by means of characters inventod 
for that purpose. We smiie at the imperfeot method in use ROioac 
the EgyptianSf and very many ages since, with the Mexicans, add 
other nations of America : yet it must have engaged the long add 
painful attention of their sages and philosordiers, so to hmm 
adapted tlieir figures to the ideas they were intended to expi^igS 
to render the connexion at alt obvious to the mhnlllftf QThe|ig^>.^! 

But the invention of alphabetical characters fligms 
ried this art to its utmost pitch improvement f by this 
discovery, every idea th at the human mind conceives can 
mancntly imbodied, and remain on record Ibr ever. . 

endearing correspondence can be carried on between those wbesm; 
oceans divide ; and philosophers of different countries can 
cally communicate their most profound conceplioiify.JlhA 
interesting results of their studies and mediUUioiiS; though dHy?, 
may nevcM- see each other’s face. By the various combWiationrl^ 
letters, all words can be expressed, with precision and faciiityi 
that, let the subjects to bo recorded be what they may, whedisr ilto 
history of nations, the conquest of empires, the transactione bf 
commerce, the occurrences in private and domestic life, the efl^. 
sions of love and friendship ; the demotistratiuns, the argumerito 
and amplifications of science and learning; or the exhortatiodu 
and demonstrations of religion, there is no difficulty in eomblnl% 
the characters so as to form a perfect representation of them. 

It lias boon usual to ascribe the invention of alphabetical- eho- 
racters to Cadmus of Thebes, in Greece. But tliere Is i^son lb 
believe that they were in general use in 'Egypt, before the tir>re 
Moses, who was cotemporary with Cadmus, llie son of Agenor 
was, therefore, most likely the inventor of part of the Greek alpk^ 
bet only, and the name of the real benefactor to mankind, in M 
respect, is lost in the lapse of ages. It is possible that a mutlx 
more perfect ArrirABBT, for the expression of all kinds of louiull^ 
than any at present known, might be ted ; but, 00 -rixCMfo. 
already in use answer the purpose admirably well, it- wooldr P**^ 
haps, be exceedingly difficult to provwl on mankind M Otiy' 
fancied improvements. 



m OUIDB TO £:K<01iri.Ki|iaB. 


! ' V6\ duty tuiVd tcfluon to beliere that all tha languages of the 
earth ate deriTad from one sourcei but that the alphabets of those 
languagei have a oommon origin. The former have been enlarged 
and eittiehed by a wider and more accurate survey of Nature, a 
mole diligent cultivation of An, and by tlie gradually opening new 
channels of Knowledge ; and the latter have sustained alterations 
SPSd additions to suit the purposes of the people who adopted 
<bem^ To the Hebrew is generally assigned Che honour of being 
ikmprnniiive Lamouaoe. 

Living Languages, or those spoken by the diflTerent nations o. 
the Karth, are constantly undergoing changes, by some words be- 
coming obsolete^ and by the adoption and invention of others. 

Thus authors, once capable of affording great instruction or 
atmusement to their cotemporaries, become in the lapse of a few 
ages almost unintelligible ; and, at best, unpleasant to the gene 
ral reader, ainogg their own countrymen. With dead languages; 
or those that have ceased to be spoken, the case is different, and 
Iherefbre, many of those who write for immortality, compose tliei: 
Vforks in a language of tins kind. European authors h.ive gene 
rally adopted the Latin of the Augustan* Age, as it was then in its 
'greatest purity. In the present day, however, few use any other 
4han their vernacularf tongue. 

It has long been considered as indispensable to a liberal Educa- 
iion, to be well versed in the languages of Greece and Home 
-Kot only does their acquisition of these tongues open up to the 
jiudent the treasures of the greatest Historians, Poets, and Pltilo^ 
aopkers, that have ever appeared on Earth, but it serves as an 
introduction to a knowledge of many of the present languages of 
Europe; for so largely have modem Europeans borrowed from 
those ancient languages, that he who is well acquainted with the 
latter, finds little difficulty in acquiring any of the former. Tiie 
.nearest approach to the iMlin is the Italian ; but in the English, 
French, SpaniM, &c. are innumerable words of undoubted Greek 
4Uld Roman origin. 

One important innovation on |those ancient models made by 
•ome of the nations of modern Europe, is the substitution of pre- 
positions for the terminations denoting cases, and of auxiliary verbs 
for those of the difibrent tenses. Much has been gained by this, 
as it respects precision and perspicuity, but much likewise has 
.been lost in strength of expression, harmony of periods, and ele- 
gance of ^disposition. By means of the terminations, a Greek or 
.Roman author was at liberty to arrange his words in tlie manner 
which best pleased him, while a modern European must, for the 
most part, assign them the places in the sentence which their 
construction absolutely requires; thus, a Homan author might, 
with equal propriety write, ** Johannes amat Marcus, or Johannes 
Marcus amoA^' according as either arrangement might best suit 
his purpose, or seem most agreeable to tlie ear ; the meaning in 
each is exactly the «ame. But, John loves Mark, Mark loves John, 
John Mark loves, would each convey a different meaning ,to the 
.reader, because, for want of the terminations indicative of the 
Jiccusative case, it is essential that the nominative should precede, 
And the accusative follow the verb. 

Another alteration peculiar to the modems, and whicli has 
Afiftrly the same effect in poeirp as the substitution of prepositions 
And oti^tViartcs for terminations, is the introduction of rhyme. The 
neoessHy which frequently arises of expanding the sense, for the 
purpose of closing the couplets with corresponding sounds, has 
compelled some of our best poets to weaken tlie expression and 

* Augustus was bom a.c. 69, and died a. n. I'L 

i Ksmasular, of one’s own oouatiy; natural j native. 


obscure the mdanbig tioder a cloud of words. This is parlicttlarly 
the case in translations, as may be proved by numerous instances^ 
that can be collected from Drgden, Pope, kc. kc. 


OF MAUS. 



TELiaCOPIC APrSARANCS OP MARS. 

The next planet in the system is Mars, This is the first of the 
superior planets, his oi'bii being immediately above that of the 
Illarth, revolvingroundthe Sun at the nearer distance ot 1 45,000,000 
of miles, lie is chiefly remarkable for his dull, red light, which is 
supposed to have acquired for him the name of the sanguinary god 
of battles. Tlie ancients represented him riding on a high chariot, 
drawn by two furious horses, Fear and Terror, driven by his sistiT 
Bellona, the goddess of war; he was covered with armour, and 
held a spear in one hand, and brandished a sword in the other, 
threatening ruin and desolation to the World. 

Mars is much smaller than the Earth, being only 4220 miles in 
diameter at his equator. He revolves round the Sun in C8(i days 
23| hours, 'and on his axis in 24 hours 40 minutes, llis orbit lies 
between that of the Earth and Jupiter, but very distant from both. 
From the dulness of his appearance, many have conjectured, that 
he is encompassed with a thick, cloudy atmosphere ; his light is 
not near so bright as that of Venus, though he is sometimes, from 
position, nearly equal to her in size. 

Mai's, when in opposition to the Sun, is five times nearer to us 
than when in conjunction. This has a very visible effect on his 
ppcarance. It is for this reason, that we see him at .some limes 
small, and very dusky, and at others, so large and luminous, that 
an uninstructed eye would be likely to take him for another star. 
The spots of Mars are numerous and very distinct, by which his 
revolution round his axis has been exactly determined. 

Mars revolves in his orbit with the velocity of about 55,287 
miles per hour, and on his axis at the rate of 556 miles per hour 
at his equator. 

Mars increases and uecreases like the Moon, except that he 
icvcr forms a crescexit» as do the inferior planets. The atmosphere 
of Mars is supposed to be denser than that of the Earth. The 
analogy between Mars and the Earth is by far tlie greatest in the 
whole solar system. 

A spectator in Mars could rarely, if ever, see Mercurp, except 
ben passing over the Sun’s disk. Venus will appear to him at 
about the same distance from the Sun as Mercury appears to us. 
The Earth will appear about tlie size of Venus, and never above 
forty-eight degrees from the Sun ; and will be, by turns, a morn- 
ing and evening star to the inhabitants of Mars. 

To tl^ planet our Earth and Moon appear like two moons, some* 
times half or three-quarters illuminated, but never full. 
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IVY. 

11)6 Ivty fto much T^^rad by the ancient bacchanalians,* ts 
a plant of the evergreens, and usually twines about trees, sticks to 
walls, or creeps on the ground. 

The Greek and Latin poets abound in allusions tp the Ivy ; 



Ivy— ^ Hedera Helix ), 

and, as in the case of almost every other object of their admiration, 
tlic 7 liave connected it with innumerable fables. Thus they say, 
that its Greek names Kissus and Kit tut , are derived from the ap- 
pellation of an infant boy, who was transformed into Tvy, by 
Bacch rs, the God of PTine,** Ovid very prettily alludes to the 
fvy in liis fabled Metamorphosis f of the mariners and vessel of 
AcctuSfl which he thus describes: 

'llie luig^h^ miracle that did ensue, 
yVlthou^h it seems beyond belief, is true. 

'f'he vessel fixed and rooted in the flood, 

Unmoved by all the beating billows, stood ; 

In vein the mariners would plough the main 
AV ith sails unfurl'd, and strike their oars in vain ; 

Around their oars a twining Ivy cleaves. 

And climbs the most, and hides the cords in leaves ; 

The sails ore cover'd with a cheerful green. 

And berriq^s in the fruitful canvass seen ; 

Amidst the waves a sudden forest rears 
Its verdant head, and a new spring appears. 

The Ivy, though a climbing plant, is not strictly a parasitical 
%ne, as it is usually described to be. For* unlike the Alissletoe, 
and others, it merely supports itself upon a tree, and derives its 
nourishment not from the tree, but from the eartli, in which its 
foots are imbedded. 

The Ivy is sometimes trained to a stake and allowed to form a 


bead; in thll maimer it erne of the most attraettve 
ment^ of all the eveigreens. In short, in every way, wbetiMr 
trained to a Stake, entwining itself round an aged Oak or £lm^ or 
spreading over the surface of a wall or ruined building, the Ivyp, 
with its brightly verdant leaves and clustering Ji)errieB of blacky, 
is an object which cannot be looked upon without admiration. 

The Itfy flowers most abundantly in October, if attached to any 
thing by which it can support itself ; but if allowed to spread 
itself out unsupported save by the earth, it will produce no. 
flowers. 

The JvY is found to be indigenous* to nearly all Eutopean 
countries; and both its leaves and its berries fornqjSrly bad a high 
place in the ** Materia Medka,*^ • 


IirSTOBY OF ARTS,. SCIENCES, AND IJIVENTIONS. 

Could we trace the Histouy of Arts, Sciences, and Inven* 
TioNs from their commencement to the present time, truly delU 
iieate the eccasions that gave them birth ; their first rude efforts, 
and the successive improvements which necessity, convenieuoe> 
and the acquirements of luxury occasioned in them, a work might 
be composed of great extent, of infinite utility, of most intense in* 
terest, and capable of affording much Amusement blended with 
Instruction. 

But the eau'ly History of the Ann, like die history of mankind^ 
is hidden in the obscurity of ages. It required a very considerable 
progress in knowledge and refinement to discover the art of rs-r 
cording and transmitting to posterityf remarkable events, and 
those which were handed down by tradition J from generation tor 
generation, were so distorted by ignorance, and magnified *by cie- 
dulity § and superstition, || that it is now next to impossible to 
divest them of their fabulous IT additions, and to draw any in» 
ferences from tlie relation tliat will, in any degiee, approximate the 
truth. 

The Scriptures give us reason to believe, tliat the first men were 
instructed in such arts as are essential to the support and comfort 
of life by immediate communications from Heaven ; Uius we find 
it recorded, Gen. iii. 21 ; " Unto Adam also, and to his wi/e, did 
the Lttrd God make coats of skin, and clothed them ; that is, they 
were instructed by a licavenly Being, how to procure and mako 
thern,[nnd thus did the custom of guarding against the inclemency** 
of the weather by artificial clothing take its rise. In the next 
chapter wc ate told that Cain was a tiller of the ground, and Abel 
a keeper of sheep. While the Earth was thus in its infkncy, 
and its inhabitants amounted to no more than four or five persons, 
nothing less than Divine instruction could have infonned man that 
its produce could be improved by cultivation, could have directed 
him what methods to adopt for that purpose, show him how 
to construct the instruments necessary to the success of his attempt. 
At so early a period likewise, we have reason to suppose, that the 
same Divine influence instructed Abel in the method of domesti-* 
eating and rendering them useful to mankind ; his own unassisted 
efforts would have availed little for this purpose ; nor would he 
have been aware of the superior value of sheep over other wild 


* Those who attended the feoata of Bocchua. Figuratively riototu 
drunken persons. 

t Metamorphosis, the change of ahape in any thing. The change of 
ene animal into another. In the plural Metamorphoses* 

S Aeetus, the pilot of the ship which carrioa away Bacchus, who 
^d been found asleep at A’axor. The crew were phwagea into sea 
aonitera, but Aoetua was preserved. 


• Indigenous, native; originally produced or bom in a country, 
t Posterity, those that are born, or live after doMcendonta. 
t Tradition, an oral, or unwritten account from ago to age. 

$ Credulity, too easy of belief. 

j| Fabulous, figured, forged, full of fablea. . « - . 

i The observance of unnecessary rites in rehgion, idle tsBBdMd, lad 
approxiate, come near. * 

•* Cfam«n«,,unwiUinga«HtopaDidi; gwit twnawawi. 
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afiimul:*, had Y>e not been enli*^ht(:ncd on this subject fi'dm 
above. 

But the who po«isft^se(l not the advanlaj^e of the 

Scriptures 1o inf >rrn them of tlie ori^Hn of all il.ings and to show 
diem that the sa^ne Almighty Ueinj \v!io brought men into ex- 
instructed them likewise in such arts as were absolutely 
n^&sary for llieir suiipnrt an<l eomforf, leaving it to their own 
to discover, by ih-groO', such as were ruiher calculated 
t^^imote convenience, than to ininislpr to their necessities ; at- 
tHIbilt^ the intention and discovery of the iiacfiil arts to certain 
pewonages whom they worshipped as Deities: thus, Aomcui.- 
ruRE was taiijfh*, say they, by the fWdcM Cr.aiS, and her servant 
7^rij>fiilri/i?is ; the discovery of Jffe, and the invention of the art of 
worlviii:( MiiAis, wai attributed to Voixan/ who, in cen^^- 
4 ]ucnce was considered as th.o Gor/ «/' /’or, and of Blavksmiths. 

Thus it appeal that the Heathensi* had soma faint idea ^»f the 
truth ; they did not consider it proWble that tlie unassisted reason 
of man would have led |ii?n to invent those usebd arts without 
which his life would with difficulty have I ren supported, nnd mu^t 
liavp been wretched in Uie extreme, but attribiileil the discovery of 
them to beneficent Deities, who, tahing compas'^ion on his destitute 
state, mstructed him how to ameliorate it ; to raise abundant sup- 
plies of food from the fcsrlile bosom of the Earth ; to fabricate 
garments by spinning and wcaviin,' the fleeces of the hhrep j to con- 
struct habitations of wood and stone for proteclion from the in- 
clemency of the weather, and the attacks of wild boasts and robbers; 
to inclose lands and settle property on a firm basis, tlwt oacb man 
might reap the produce of his own industry ; to dig metals from 
the mine, nnd ikshion them into utensils for numerous valuable 
purposes; to launch the bark on the mighty octan, and interchange 
commodities with distant nations. These and a tlumsnnd more 
valuable inventions were attributed by them to Miniuna,! Ck- 
aB8,$ Neptcnk,!! VuLCAJf, Pan, 11 Meucury,^* and :i host of 
other, jsupernatural agents, who they supposed kindly interested 
themselves in the affairs of mankind, anrl lent them the as.sistancc 
of tlieir superior wisdom. 

If we may be allowed to follow llieir evauiple and deify two 
ideal beings, wc may attribute the iiucntionof tho'x* aits which 
we^ not originally communicated toman by the Almighty Father, 
to/iMO goddesses, NiirFSSiTY and Convf.mence; the former 
contributing roost powerfully to (he discovery and fabrication of 
things essentially useful, the hiifer to the fmming and fashioning 
of , things that contribute to the indulgence of luxury, pomp, and 
pride; the former was the first prime mover of tlie ingenuity <.f 
man; and, until her demands were complied uith, and her di- 
rections obeyed, the lalUr was miaitcnded to; but, in proportion 
as Nr cEs.sjTY relaxed in her requisitions, (Jon vi.mf.nce put in 
her claims; and, hs they are infinitely more numeious than those 
of the./h?7//fr, they still occupy the attention of mankind, call forth 
his intellectual facultie.s, exercise and increase his annual dexterity, 
and M’lll continue to do so until the end of time. 

Many fancied Philosophers, ft meaning, but ignorant 

• Vuiean, (ho aou of Jupiter nnd Juno. (Hover.) 

f JftsUhen a rugun who worships false gods, nud is not acquainted 
cither with the doctrines of the Old Testament, or the (Jliristiwi dis- 
pensation. 

t Minerca, the goddess of wisclom and war, and of all the liberal arts. 

6 Ctres, thie godmss of corn and of the harvests, 

Septnne, the god of tlie sea. 

Y Pant the god of shepherds, &c. 

. ** Msrtury the god or coaounarce, of thieves, messenger to the other 
gods, supernatural, beyond the powers of nature. 

ft PhttiysqphsTt a man well skiiiod in knowledgo; but nm litorafl/, 
u lover of wisdom* 


persons, imagine, that refinements in ancient Atas, and tlie dit* 
Covery of new arts, tend to the disadvantage of ]VIa.v; that llm 
indulgence of the noble and wealthy in fine houses, fine clothes^ 
splendid equipages, rich jewels, and olhex luxuries, is an oflenoe 
against pro])riety and the welfare of their poorer brethren ; that the 
wealth which they thus expend in articles of show and splendour 
would be much better bestowed in deeds of charity and bene- 
ficence ;* that rich men are fattening on the necessities of tlie poor, 
and contrasting their excessive enjoyments with the squalid 
wretchedness of those beneath them. 

But tliis is by no means a fair statement of the case. Pid the 
higher classes of society live in a state of primeval f simplicity ; 
were they content with habitations that would merely shelter tlicni 
from the weather, with garments of a coarse and homely texture, 
spun and manufactured by the members of their own families ; 
were they satisfied with transporting^ tltemselves from place to 
place on foot ; or in such rude vehicles as would merely answer 
the purpose for which they were designed; were the jewels with 
which they now' adorn their pcrson.s to be allowed to re.st un- 
molt stedjn -their native mines, what would become of the millions 
who now procure a comfortable maintenance by the exercise of 
their industry, their skill and ingenuity ? The mere cultivation of 
the ground, tending of cattle, and fabrication of things of necessity 
only, would not aflbrd employment for half the population of the 
eurili, so that miillitudcs must then subsist in idleness on the 
earnings of their more active brethren : idleness would render them 
corrupt, and ready for tlic most nefarious undei takings, and much 
greater misery would therefore unavoidably ensue, than is expe- 
rienced iindijr the present older of tilings. 

The world i.s so cork-*lituted by the uneiring wisdom of JVo- 
ridntct'y that some ])ortioii of suficring inuft bo iho lot of all its in- 
babitants. One reason for this dispensatittn probably is, to quicken 
the f-icullies, and arou.>«e the inergies of man, that by lus ingenuity 
he may lessen, if not wholly remove them, 'jliis has been llu* con- 
.sequeiicc in innumerable instance^, and will continue to be so, in 
.spite of ilie mistaken opinions of lho..e who deny die refiini:im;iil.s 
and luxuries of life, iliougb, wlicii oppoi tunUy ofl’ers, they do not 
always refuse to partake of iheni in moderation. 

A dislinelion inu.st, however, be made between the proper use 
and the abuse of tho^c refinernents, whieli have fur their object the 
amelioration of the eonclilion, and the increase of the comforts and 
enjoyments of mankind. The former entails a blessing, the latter 
a curse on those who practise it. “Wine,’* .says the sacred 
writer, chcercth the heart of man, and oil maketh his fiiee to 
shine the invention of wine and oil, therefore, was a real ad- 
vantage to the world : but what dreadful consequences have 
ensued fiom an abuse of the. Even Noah, that righteous 

painaieh,! who was considered worthy to be exempted from the 
geneial destruction of ii,.inkind, expose<l himself, in consequence 
of excess in this genial liquor, in an indecent manner before his 
children. 

What dreadful crimes, what bloody rpiaiTcls, what destruction 
of property, and aniiihilniion of domestic comfort have arisen from 
drunkcnnes.s ; how many constitutions which promised length of 
days, and the enjoyment of uninterrupted health, have been pre- 
maturely § broken up, and the miserable victims, afler dragging oa 


* Benefleenect generosity, a good and kind action* 
t Primevalt original, such os was at first. 

t Ptttriareht the head of a family, or ehuxob* A fiithsr of a Anilf | 
me who governs»by right of firoternit/. , 

^ Prematurely, too soon ; too early* 



k fbw y«ar$ of sicknessAnd deVdIly, htttt ylkl^ up their ^tcs 
in tho Tneridiaxi of their days, ftom their loo greel^ldticfaiiieiit to 
liie’lThnp.niing juice of the gmpe. Thus does man lioo frequently 
chango, by its abuse, this blessing into a eune ; yet none iivill say, 
diet the invention of the art of making rtine might not have been 
a most valuable one to mankind, had they kept their gratifications 
ivitliin the bounds of modemdon, and not abused ti^ fa^bur thus 
bestowed on them by the Almighty. It might have contributed^to 
strengthen the feeble body, to cheer the dejected mind ; and to 
contribute to that social mirth which can be reflected on witliout 
remorse. 

The invention of gunpowder may be supposed, by superficial 
tliinker.s, to be one that has been productive of evil; its chief use 
l)cinc: for the purposes of warfare, and the dc.struction of men and 
nnimnls ; it may certainly, with an appearance of pi-oj)nfcty, be 
classed among the unhappy discoveries which have increased the 
miseries of mankind, without contributing, in any way, to iheir 
benefit. 

Ibit a dispassionate investigation of facts will shew, that this is an 
unjust opinion. Had the invention of gunjwwdcr iniroduced war, 
lilch hud not previously existed, the case would have been widtly I 
ditferent, and we should have occasion to lament that so deadly a 
com[)os:tion had ever heen formed ; but as this scourge existed in 
all Its horrors, long before the invention of gnnpowJcrf as it has in 
some do'-^ree, as will be pointed out more at large when we come 
1o spr.ik of this composition, rendered it less sanguinary/'' and hern 
exceed m<>ly useful in rending rocks, demolishing old and inus- 
Mve buildings, and performing mvny useful services, hy its ainaziim 
power ; it may well be reckoned among valuable iiiveiitioas. 

Amid >t I ho last field winch las Ik fore us, it is very p'^obable 
that some things of importance may eNca[»e out mitiee, a.id some 
mistakes 1 e made, as it respects otiicr^ ; but si*, on Id the .sueco-s of 
the ** Cuthk in Knoivledgr/* contiuiie a.'-- it has hitherto, every 
iinproveinoMt that farther rr.scarch, or fr.'endly iiitnnalions, may 
suggest, will be made with diligenr.e and care. 

One important feature ef this little work will be, that »'f attempt- 
ing to remove unfounded prejudices against discoveries, winch, 
by many are considered as injurious to the interests of .society, and 
the cause of mischievous innovations, Any thing that occasions 
an extensive change in the practice.s and usuages of a large por- 
tion of mankind, mu-sf iiecessm'ily, for a time, induce some con- 
fusion, and eoiisiderahlc inconvenience, among those who are more 
iinirn diati ly affected by if ; but, after a period, more or less pro- 
tracted, according to the magnitude of die change that has boon 
made, these inconveniences are removed, and the advantages alone 
are felt. To estimate tlie value of any important invention by 
which labour is abridged, last power is attained, and work per- 
foiincd with greater despatch and more excellent skill, we sliould 
cast a rtlrospectivof glance at the state of things before this engine 
was framed, and compare it impartially with the present; the re- 
^It will, in general, speak greatly in favour of the alteration. 

Should steam vessels supersede ^ the use. of sailing ships, and 
Steam carnages those drawn by horses, the amazirg alteration 
that will take place in comincicial economy, will cause grievous 
inconvenience to thou.s iiid^ ; loud and long will bo the cu!npl.unt.s 
of interested ignorance; many and plausible will be the argu- 
ments adduced against them, but the incalculable advantages that 
will result from llicir general introduction ; the wonderful im- 

• Sanguinary, bloody, 
t Reirotpective, loolilng backwarda. 

^ Supinede, to make void, to Buspnnd. 
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prov>)fUBm will make in the comforU and conyemencea 

of ' the whole world, will nUimately overcome all opposition, ^11 
convince those who are open lo conviction, that Uiey ai-e a real 
blessing to mankind at large, and render them, in a sense, omni- 
l>otent;* ubiquity f will be almost attainable by a mere mortal, as> 
with astonishing speed, and incoOsiderablo &trgue,be may tra* 
verse kingdoms and states in all directions ; be seen on tlie 
day in cities fiir remote, and set winds and waves at defiance. This 
wonderful application of a power, apparently so insignificant, but 
really so vast, will, in a few years, aflect a niore radical cliange in 
the manners, customs, and condition of Uie inhabitants of the 
globe, 4han many preceding centuries have accomplished 

CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 

For the discovery of thi.s wonderful function nature, we arc 
indebted lo Dr. Harvey, who lived in the time of Queen Elizabeth; 
die knowledge of which has coiifen'ed incalculable advantages upon 
mankind. The velocity with which the blaod must flow when the 
heart beats violrnili/ is inconceivable ; for, in the ordinary course 
of iiatnrp, the heart rontracLs 4000 times in one hour, each time 
ejecting one ounce of blood. 

To be more particular in our description, it is nccei^sary to state, 
that there is provided in the central part of the body a hollow 
inu.sclo, invested with spiral tubes^ running in both directions. By 
the rontraclion of these fibres, the sides Of the muscular cavities 
arc noccssavily squeezed togetlier, so as to force out from them 
any fluid whicli they may at that time contain : by tlie relaxation 
of the same tibres, the cavities ore in their turn dilated; and, of 
course,, prcjiarcd to admit every fluid which maybe poured into’ 
m. li cavities nre inserted the great trunks, both of the 

arte »cs wincM ■ iit the blood, ami of the veins which bring it 
back. ^Hiis is u gcnnal account of the apparatus ; and the simplest 
idea of its action is, that by each contraction a portion of blood ii 
forced us by a s\ni‘ge into the arteries ; and at each dilation an 
equal poitioii is received fiom the veins. Tliis produces, at each 
pidsc, a motion and change in the rna'.s of blood to die amount of 
what the cavity c<s?»iains, which in a full-grown buman heart » 
about nn ounce, or two t.ibh.'-spoonsfiil. J-^ach cavity at least w'ill 
c<intain one ounce of lilood. "J he hc-:nt contracts 4000 times in oiio 
hour; from whuh it fcllous, that there passes through the heart 
every hour -lUuO onn- o, or pounds of blood. Now the whole 
mass of blood is about lucnly-fiee pounds; so that a quantity af 
blood, c(pial to tlie whole blood wulmi the body, passes througfi 
the heart fourteen timc i in one liour, which is about one ounce eveiy 
four minutes. 

Aitilielal man extends witli his splierc, but, R.as! that sp]iei*o 
is microscf jpic. The rovcMse is tho man of mind'. Wlieii ho walks 
along l!ic river of Amazons ; when he lests bis eye on tlie lift- 
mailed Andes; when he inca'^uic.s the long and watered Savan- 
nah; o conlcm]>l.ites, from u sudden promontory, the distant va&r 
Rcicitic— and feels hims'elf a freeman in this vast theatre, and 
commanding oueli ready produced fruit of this wilderness, and 
each progeny of this stieain, liis exaltation is not le.s.s than imperial, 
lie is as gentle as he is great. He becomes at once a child ami 
a king . — (jilf ert. 

A man born free, who is unlettered, is to be r ded as a beast^ 
ora man void of understanding. — Kin;; J/peJ. 

• Omuiputeut, Rll-powprfid, 

t UMquitii, u being iu all 
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SELF INSTRUCTOR IN ENTOMOLOGY. 

n^BLA.CK COCKROACH OR BLACK-BEETLE. 
Order, — He m x pts R a . 

Takb a light and let us go down to the kitchen what a sight 1 
twenty Black-Beetles are scampering in every direction to their 
lecret haunts. Catch one, and do so carefully, lest you break his 
Hoe antenne, or oth«irwise injure him; for although it be not quite 
bue,yet it is useful to believe, that, 

The poor beetle that we tread upon, 

In corporal sufferance, finds a pang as great 
As* when a giant dies. 

Now put him beneath a glass, and observe him narrowly, while we 
proceed to describe his scientific characters. 



A, BLACK BEETLE — B, GIANT COCKROACH. 

The Black-Bccile (Blatlaorienialia), is an hemipterous insect ; 
that is, he belongs to the Liimean order, IJEMfUTgaA. The term, 
hemiptera, signifie-s “ half winged and cypresses the size, 
feshion, &c., of the elytra, or wing cases, comparatively with those of 
the first order, Coleoptera.* If you will examine the Black- 
Beetle, you will observe that unlike the Stag-beetle, which wc last 
examined, the wing-cases cover only half the abdomen, and that 
they do not join by their edges in a straight line, but that one of 
them overlap* the other. It is this circumstance, by which an hemip. 
terous insect is mainly distinguished. But this character is usuaHy 
modified, and further distinguished by the prevalence, in a greater 
or less degree, of onother quality. In a coleopterous insect, the 
wing-cases are commonly of a hard crustaceous texture, but in an 
heniipterous insect, they are ordinarily of a parchment-like, or 
half-leatheiy consistence; and further, both the wing-cases are 
not always of equal strength, the upper and overlapping case being 
often of a hard and homy nature, while the under one, is a thin 
fly-wingy membrane. These remarks will enable you to see veiy 
clearly that the Black-Beetle is an hemipterous insect ; and you 
will also be pleased to learn, that in acquainting yourself with tlie 
s.mple fixets, upon wliich his character in the Linnean classifica- « 
4ion depends, you have acquired the first, and a very considerable 
step towards a knowledge of above a thousand different sorts of 
insects; — ^for of so large a number of .species, is the order 


hemiptera composed. Many of them are known to you unew III# 
every-day names of Cricket, locust, Grasshopper^ Cochineal* 
insects, Lantern-flies, Bugs, &c., &c., of all of;which we irtiall 
discourse on future occasions. Let us look now however, to 
our Beetle, whose sensitive alarm, and bve of liberty, shown 
in his incessant efforts to escape, interests our belter feelings ; 
<— he is a noble fellow ; handsome, clean, and active ; but 
notwithstanding this, the world, especially its fairer portion, 
have conceived an unreasonable prejudice against him, and 
right or wrong, he has become an object of public hate, and is 
universally abhorred. But nevertheless, the Black-Beetle is a use- 
ful fellow, and totally undeserving of public obloquy. He might 
be called the kitchen scavenger. His appetite is strong, for 
crumbs of bread, spots of grease, particles of meal, &c., 6u:., so 
many thousands of which are every day spilt unheedingly upon 
the floor, from which they get trod, and swept into the joinings of 
the boards and other places, where they wpuld putri fy, unless our 
industrious Beetle, were on the alert to pick them up foi food. But 
as if aware of the national antipathy against things that crawl,*' 
they never commence their operations till near midnight, and 
always leave them before the morning dawns. It is amusing, on 
such occasions, to break in upon their feastings : — tliey have ac- 
quired by woful experience, an hereditary hatred to lighted candles, 
and no sooner does the faintest beam irradiate their darkling 
merriment, than>»-scamper— -scramble — every one runs to his nest, 
and the floor which on the preceding moment was black witli 
numbers, becomes again a solitary plain of deal boards. The 
Black-Bcctles are members of the genus Blatta, the species of 
which all l)ear a strong general resemblance to each other ; they run 
fast, fly well, avoid the light, are omnivorous, and the more voracious 
species are the pests of the kitchen and bake-houses of the tropical 
regions. Our Black-Beetle is distinguished from the other mem- 
bers of the genus, by the shortness of the wing-cases, and from tlieir 
being scored with oblong furrows. He can fly swiftly, but seldom ^ 
takes wing, trusting rather to his legs, which are very long, slender 
and ela.stic. He emits an offensive smell, which Kirby and 
Spence are of opinion serves him for self-defence, and saves him 
from many enemies. His native land is South America, from 
which place he was first brought to this country by some East 
India ships ; whence his trivial name of oriexttalis — Blatta 
orientalis. Mr. Wood has observed, ** it is fortunate for us» 
that the largest of the genus, the Blatta giffuntea, cannot be 
naturalized, since the ravages it commits are such, as to make it 
hanlly bearable in a house. In tropical countries, particularly in 
South America, these insects commit the greatest depredations ; 
.othing comes amiss to them ; they get at everything, and what 
they cannot eat they spoil with their excrement. Drury describes 
them as very fond of ink, into which they are apt to full, and soon 
become so offensively putrid, that a man might as well sit over the 
cadaverous body of a large animal, as with the ink in which they 
have died. They fly into the faces and bosoms of persons, exciting 
ty ^eir spiny legs, a sudden horror, not easily described. Tiiey 
make a noise in the night like a smart knocking with the knuck'es 
on the wainscot, so tliat three or four of tliem will make such a 
drumming as to disturb the rest of those who aie not very good 
leepers. Drury adds, ** that the sick and dying have tJieir ex- 
;remities attacked by them, and that the ends of the toes and 
fingers of the dead are frequently stripped of tlie skin and flesh." 

fFor an explanation of the entomological term* nnd in these 
article*, see Uenni£*s “Alphabet of- Insects ;*' ./ivw# 
by permission of the proprietors, our cut in the last supplement, of 
‘he Swallow-tailed Butterfly, was eojded.) 


PttbUsbed by Jambb Gilbbrt, MS. Regent street, mnd 51, Patemofter-row ; 
and G. G. Benals, 55, Rue Neuve, Saint Augiistiii, Paris. 

” [Printed by Whitjno, Beaufort Hocae. 


See aniclo, Stag«beetle, No. X, p. 77^ 
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OCTOBER 


TkiB mild and gmlle month of Sfptfmber has |>assed but, 
• nice the tigvr, which, when unexcited, seems the mildest and gentlest 
of beasts, has oceastonally roused itsetf into fury, and spread dc<- 


We hare bestt compellad to issue an extra number das month 
lo enable ns to publish a part, an coDasquenoe of tbe reception of a 
notiso from Messrs ^ hittaker and Co , ot thmr bariog obtntued an 
InjunctMm liom the Court of EzUieqner ( obtained upon thefi* ^xpurte 
Rtatein#»nt)te restrain the sale of the Oeneslogical ( hart contein^ m 
Ko« If. The publisher bege to assure the public, he uiU lose no 
time in ^plyinff to the Lord Chief fBaron for the dissolution of tlis 
Injunction, snd hf doubts not but the sale ndl be rosumod >a s few 
daye. 

, vot. I, 


VRHtation around Its departing momenta lesemblf dioee oT 
Cromwell, whose exit from this world is said to have heehfB* 
companied wtth a violent storm, whioh unroofed houses, twi toto 
up trees by the roots 

Many a noble oak and stately elm, which, m all their pnde tod 
loveliness, were jUst assuming the hues of autumn, Inm theeqUi*^ 
norti il gale laid low , many a tall ship, which set sail, ncMy laden 
under the roost fiivourable auspices, and enjoyed a prosileioiiS ooy* 
ige, with gentle winds, and genial suns, hu been wrecked thm 
in sight of port, and her precious freight overwhelmed w the 
waves llappdy, this fit of fury is of short continuance, andOlB* 
TonsH IS usually ushered in with the same calm and s&rene weamr» 
which so charmed us in her elder sister— But Iho 
mornings and evenings now grow fiesher and more chiUy, ms d tho 
former frequently presents us with the ground covered wl^L hfar 
fiost, and sometimes with axtovr I'he matin ehfnt of Che JRobiir, 
which had givta us warning in September, of thO Oj^prOutA^of 
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WiwTHH- » mm- hmi ftMWW iMn»^ top, nvwe ftequent, ^ Mdt Uqpor still >0. ^ ftrai^bmr^ 

iBWt vtawtiiis <luMi lijfeM, « tlioughitwould louse us to rwfce of the WxM^d j»or, an^t* «uA|| uw mock'^easR^ it is, 
pnpMsAMv'fcv&itt aaosMSMUoii, now m near, and to lay » a perl»ps,M litth injurious u My ftrahMttd l^iw tm D*. But, 
jtora of comforto to sonon its severity. it t^nds to render man robust, and equal to the en* 

Nqw should the coal ilied, and the wood stack be replenished, durance of great fiitigue, is utterly fallacious. The heroes of re* 
and erarm garment provided to impart to ourselvjes, apd lo ^or mote mho eould tear up trees bv the roots, and throw 

babitalions that eenial heaL of which Wintee would otherwise stones so Mvy as would baffle the strength of twelve men, even 
4emkVe us. Homer^s daj^, used water as dieir daily beverage, though they 

isihe, ilo^ia our only monitor on this occasion. The indulged in wine on days of feuting and of extraordinary solem* 

Sqmri^ the Ditr/rumte, the lled^chog, and the Water Jin/, pre- nities. « . - , , * * • . 

piNKWarm nests, and lay up provisions for the winter about this Amongst wSil informed persons, the use of naturrs beverage is 
at does likewise the little fi^ld AXovse ; and SAukts and become almost universal, and in consequence, indigestion, dropsy. 
Toads retire under ground. It is only among wen, who boast of flatulence, and slupifyiiig head-aches, are comparatively unfrequent, 
superiority over such croatures as these, that carelessness and im» Wateu supports the strength and health, of all other animals, 
providence arc to be found. “ Qo io the Ant, ihod. tluggard, con» even those that labour ; why should man be the Only exception ? 
Msr her ways, and be toise.** ** What distress, what crimes, occasioned by drunkenness, would 

In this month the forest, which' was beginning in September to be avoided, were this propensity to the love of strong drink eradi- 
assumc its autumnal tints, puta on all its mature glories, previous to cated from our nature. And even where excess is unknown^ how 
its being compelled to res^' tlmm wholly. T^e eyeii diaraaed many comforts, and solid advantages, might be purchased with 


praparaliniv'forihatfc w^rauiaeasoo, now so near, and to lay in a 
jtore of comforto to sotlen its severity. 


men of summer, and the enjoyment would be complete, were it Of the Celestial piMMoraemTobservable in this month, the most 
not that, like the flashes oiw expiring taper, these beauties art but in^thig to persons in » as follows: 

the hues of Dec/A.vthe .p/ecursom «f deetmetion. By degiees the the s^son, the Hukter’s 

leaves drop aodleave & bmoches, which clothed end oraap Moow,^’ mkeetibte o»4Mr «Mi; if affords, m a degree, the ad- 

amidst these tiMdnddwlr emUeme of decay, we tee in- than in any o&r noodh Scomber, To our country this 
stoncea of dm providential ease of the AtNtdvrY for the meanest w nwof'm^iraiwrilsi^ eis ftijs^fo gsOrawngin of 

•f his creatures. Foreomeiune^i^lMaof the air have been living die Earth, but It peabMy Is m thM oouiitnes wnese the vine is 
plenteously mi rtlfc. of <l« 

and the fouits; out these supplies wui soon be ex*. W ™ "|p*f o« ®b car^awi tMiuiant aioon, lae laiiours of the 

liau«tcil, and Oie wMdl peiWi mUfi tranger in (be AM, be CMtied ea t ority lwr, and Ibn* anidi time may 

-winter, had nottbe FBdMrafaH pnmdMftfWWty of berriei which he iMrf, aiw mneh jiA wWtoh 

nrenowglmineinthehedm^BXtongrtOMttiidemoodefthe . In ihe;^*irtyj?««f^inoB(h,M«ce*T»weitoftbeSuir,and 
forest, for their fttinort. dnrinff the ioclcnient season, srhea odmr man a rimt tim befiw hiM; htf w, thuefine, a Haming star ; 
food is lurito he nmehnd: the hip, the he», iM MtooibUmt the but item hb short distoned ftMsiAe&n. andhiesinaB size, it is 






black nets. 


wholly invisible to the inhaflUairts of the JBsr/A 

Wari ^s and chilly efooingf now praduoe fogs, and render Vekw is an Misems^ star^ mendi; ^ Jupiwn comes to 
attention to health neoessaiy, that ccMb and coogns may not eiisusr the meridimi about ten at njftldu ^xobk is a Jfbming star, and 
Eocs owe their origin to the watery vapours raised by the Stoics wi» be in eoojuncSian with Ffopmss at three in the nlorning of 


heat, which being condensed in die cold atmosphere, not suffleient tliirtieth. 
to produoe rain, but enougli to render their spcciflc gravity, or 
weight, ifreatvr tlian that of the higher regions or the air, de.icend 

to the suefooe of the l^rllr. Penons who judge only by appear- DOOS. 

ancer, suppose that Fogs rise lrom the Earth, in ilieir visible fonn, 

wherraA die fyet^is, that they do not become visible, or assume the ! A rsar puzzling .circumstance ht the eStoral history of die dog 
form oTftgS, until they approach the Earth’s surface. ; is the number of varieties into' which the family is divided, but we 

As Sfiqptember was the commenoement of havoc amongst the i are of opinion thaf the matter has been made one of unnecessary 
J^arirujgt tribes, so does OcTonaa bring <leath to many a Fuxa- diflicufty ^ 4nd that a little common sense would have long since 
SANT, proudly displaying the glossy nchness of his beauteous done wnat folios of conjectural science have failed to accomplish. 


SANT, proudly displaying the glossy nchness of his beauteous done wnat folios of conjectural science have failed to accomplish, 
plumage in tM Sun, unaware tliat the dreadful tube is pointed for The grand point at issue is, what was the original animal from 
his destruction, li is, perhaps, a'trite Vemaik, but not imwortliy of which the present diversified races have descended. Some father 
repetition, that superior beauty is bestowed ou the male sex of them upon the wolf, some the jackal, and otliers the fox. With* 
almost every animal but Man. out going into the details of any of the respective arguments, we 

Providence has wisely ordained, tliat the season of Uie decay of would direct attention to the circumstance mat the Newfoundland, 
the fruits of the Jfo.rth, should likewise be the season for preparing the water-spaniel, and other water-dogs, have their feet webbed, 

. Ibeir renovation. • Octobee is a favourable month for sowing sucli and are, in other respects, evidently created for an aquatic life ; 
seeds as are suiKciently hardy to endure the winter frosts, and for but the wolf, the jackal, and the fox, are totally destitute of webbed 
iiEBSplanting shrubs and trees; the very art of doing tliese things is, feet, and arc in no wise adapted- to a watery element. Now as a 
to the reflecting mind, a gratifying assurance, tliat vegetation, though wxbbed foot is an organizatioa contrived for an especial purpose, 
jl vnll soon seem dead, is only enjoying a salutary repose, to we think it highly absurd to suppose Uiat it could We otiginated.x 
•Eghle it to burst afresh into life witli renovated vigour. in a chance, or accidental manner ; we are ^uite ready to allow 

i T<e provide against the indolence and negligence «;f Man, Uie that domestication produces great changes in animats, but such 
O0P Of Nature lias ordained, that trees and plants shall be canied changes are always of a comparatively superficial kind, and 
lo,diflbrcnt places, and propagated by irratiopal animals; the consist chiefly in an alteration of ^orm, itze, colour, 4 *^.— 
firl layB up hoards of acorns and nuts in tlie ground, and forgetting but never amounting to a creation of new organs, Par must 
fomt of mom, they spring up, and produce new trees. Many seeds be the case, if we admit the possibility of tlie unwfbbcd foot of a 
powOM; the yepetating principles after they have posaed through wol^ jackal, or fox, becoming the webbed foo^ of a wateMleg. 
Ihe bodies, cf birds, and have been scattered by them in different Fowls have been bred into thousands of varieties*— but they have 
difoctipos. So wonderfully has Providence provided for the coib- always continued fowls — a duck has never been produced between 
tiniMce of vegetable lifob^ them ; — ^the sloe of the woods has been improved into the'Orfesns 

Ibis month was celebrated amongst the bans vivans of ancient plum — ^but the sloe and the plum, are both plums, net applsor or 
times, IS particularly fiwourable to the brewing of strong bosr, and acorns; neither can any horticulture whatever, with all Its arts of 
by way of eminence, such bder was denominated stout, or nut-brown grafling and pollen-crossing to boot, ever make them sc* li Is ute- 


ia32.f amiTE Tcr kh a#LXi>o& ill. 


lesrt» ttJk Mwncef^Q^ipUmite, «ttd tall m» lb«t Hw 
W dilf, aii4 tM bjadlatoge of Mip^riktuK, 

fiefaityf<eMbeliere 
ATat|^r(n«.«ii ui iltat bjr^ jtnular troAsition^ Bfanga' 
liocii. c^tlg•to.£MMh jsm<nicm.% ^ Aldceaaf Aiwt 4o Jo 
dian elephants. Nero, the ^eter-Change Lion, >vas )|^pt liere it 
an iron cage, scarcely iooger^tan hiinself, for nearly twe^^y yesiva. 
fed upon food far ddferent Itfom the eHr-TWytog pre/l$f his tmtiv< 
'woods, — breathing an air which to. him most have been almos 
erpetual winter. All this — and yet we' believe jhe died,— not 
ull-dog, bet N£fto, the Lioir^ 

l^e advocate of this transmuti^ioti syirtein grow very amusing, 
when they inibirai us that they liiid oo^wog'^ojilcd the wolf or tin 
fox, as the shepherd's. ^og.; and that eonsequently the thepherd* 
<log is the patriarch from which greyhounds, turnspit'*, pointers 
hounds, water-spanieTs, curs, iSco., are descended 

It is peculiarly luifortunate for:^is theq^, that the firsts roduct o 
the wolf, and fbse^ i^ould have been jft jtneplterd s dog, mr we fin< 
that a mule strictly itilierits the properties ofits parents, the* horsi 
and ass ; and that Wombweirs lion-dgem poasess thewdble bear- 
ing and the bW oaidq^Ofty ulidtfit 'different parents, each howeve] 
in a subdued degne. hme, >f a etolf and fox. 

both of diem Ihiei^ aod the Anemies 

slii.ep, tnddenyy^ ind in toiaS tlm Wm^^lud ana^ 

logics of ittjjtiip, becQonni the 

honest, docile, faithful, the friend "of man, ^id all these amia- 
hilitics by immediate descent from creatures proverbially thievish 
savage, treacherous, the cg^en enemies of man and man’s. Oh 
this is too muc^. Again, when did this strange relationship com- 
mence? for wf ^d the sUepbetd'i dog mentioned in lae bocA 
of Job — tlie oldest book in the world but perliaps the shop*- 
lierd's dogs of that day, relapsed for a time into wolves and 
foxes again. — Why .not?. 

We are of opmi<m the real truth is, tliat the varieties of tlie 
dog, are created vamfiVr, that different kinds were originally made 
by Ciod, to suit distent climates and circumstances, and to serve 
the various wants of man. This view of the case, while it agrees 
with self-evident truth, harmonises with tlwit law of creation 
which bus made the dog so infinitely useful, that from the re- 
motest ages, his servitude lias been called friendship. 

The Kgyptiaiis worshipped the dog tuider tlie name of Annubis, 
die origin of which is stated by some to be this : Annubis, a 
aonipaiiion of Osiris, having worn the skin of a dog as an emblen] 
of courage, the animal was afterwards deified, as Maccdon, 
mioilier companion of his, on wearing the skin of the wolf, was 
the means of tliat animal being .rendered sacred. Pococke seems 
to believe that these reasons are probable, as both these deities are 
represented with human bodies, wUh the lieads of the dog and the 
wolf ; originating, perhaps, from these men wealing the skins over 
their heads, as Hercules is represented with the skirt of a lion. 
Another, and more probable reason, ia adduced lespecting thewor- 
ship of the dog ; which is, tliat the dog-star, which appeared before 
the inundation of the Nile, signified to' tlie inhabitants to prepare Ibi 
removing to a place of safety ; and which, being a true character- 
istic of the watchfulness of that faithful animal, excited their grati- 
tude, so as to consecrate this quadruped under the name of Annu- 
bis. However, exclusive of these reasons, the dog was anciently 
esteemed in Egypt for its sagacity, faithfulness, and other excel- 
lent qualities, besides ridding the country of ravenous animals, 
which properly rendered it the com|)anioii and associate of man. 
Pythagoras, likewise, after his return to Greece from travelling in 
iWPb founded a new sect, and one of the doctrines he inculcated 
!(•«, the tmnsmigration of souls into animals ; and upon the death 
of any of his disdedes, they held a dog to the mouth of the dying 
man to receive his departing spirit, under the idea that there was no 
animal that could perpetuate the virtue he possessed better than that 
quadruped. Such an idea was no doubt received in Egypt, and 
perhaps improved upon by the Grecians, which proves tlie high 
esteem in which the animal was anciently held.** - _ ^ 

These idolatries explain to us Uie degradation of the dog by the 
Jews, who appear to have been the first who used his name as a 
term of reproach. — ^The severitj^ of the Mosaic law, could not 
tolerate the least appearance of idol worship, and therefore the 
nation branded the dog with uncleanrtess. To this day, all over 
the east, deg*^ is the most offensive epithet with which a p^son 
cai^ be saluted. ^ ^ i 


FiMMikif Doos^TSr BngM, Simfikg j» larmgi^ 
tier tban the abepbeid** dog of Scotland, sSniihigMr upeikW ' 
end it altogether of n'flpioiie agilf add vivseioue nafute. Itt*' 
t&ily by A harharout cuftom, has 6r |o Jpng a^time been etopM4t " 
off close to tbe rurop^ that is belierkd- MeUy }mis at length 
umpbedQvernateMpsiipd tbatpsps are somedmes. whelped taillessg^ 
this however is vei^f 'qtieilicmabw. lbs ibeep«dfiff is usually of £ 
black and white coiour, Smooth, but moro commonly rough-coatedl 
sharp bf .bstaring, with btt eSn pviekedibrwaid, but pendulous eft 
the tips; docile intelligent in his intercourse with maa, but 
fierce and uncompromising with the ubje^of hischaige^he sneega' 
must |b^ dutifpl^or'a bile upon the heel t>r w corrects the disobe*' 
dienbe,^ Without his ‘assistance it would scarcely be possible to 
drive a fidek t>r t^td* to madtet.* ' Can this be a chance bounty t* 
Tue ScoTCtt Sbeep DoG.-^ln his mneial appearance he haa 
something of the form of a ipaniel, nis ears nearly pendulous^ 
head pointed', shaggy coat, with a foil thickly-haired tail. In sa<^ 

K and excellencies emeUy adapted to his purposes in socie^^ ' 
r uo equal ; he ft&s a g^p in bun^ wants^which without 
him, must have remained em^y> to foe manifest destruction of our 
pastoral labours. Immense Adefcs of sheep range over vest plains^ 
and mountainous solitudes Without any other control than hfe* 
He receives the shepherd’s comittanidB,, an<%eepma almost to pos- 
sess an ubiquity in their hxecutloow He comets the eiring Judg- 
ment of his master by his own superior sagacity, pre^ves the 
intepity of the Hocks, knows every mdiyiduarin his own and his 
neighbour's ^nrge, hunts out every ueijpesser, and returns him ta 
his proper companioiks. , Withoul this astonishing foeulty no pro- 
perty in floeks could be mainteined, intrusions without number 
would confose -the shepbetd^s beat care, nh femfer would know his 
own. But as it is| the 'Shepherd may sl^p^he may lie upon th» 
grass, as Ferguson did in hfs sheep-watching days, and construct 
maps of the stars, but stiU his flock would be kept distant from 
others, by the sagacity, of the dog, by whose promptitude also, thn 
.scattered thousar,ds might be immediately collected info a com- 
pact hort, marshalled intoacolumn, and driven with unbroken order 
into the markeUroad. Here new peculiarities would manifest 
themselves dog keeps them to the roadi simple as this act 
may appear, we believe no other creature could accomplish it; hn 
guards every bye-path, anticipates every cross-road, threatens foe 
wandering, bites the stragglers, keeps thA tanks, and at the same 
time, is scarcely a ininute/it>m his master^s heels. 

The Mastiff. — ^This noble creature seems to bfe exoressly 
formed for the guardianship of unprotected property. Laigc and 
deep voiced, to intimidate; fierce and strong, to defend and 
punish ; sagacious, to discover the wily schemes of the midnight 
robber; faithful, to resist a bribe; and kind, docile, and affec- 
tionate to his keepers. Tliese arc the admirable qualities which 
designate him to this most useful office. The general character-^ 
istics of his form are a robust, but symmetrioal frame, javri’ of im«. 
mense strength, lips and ears penduloua. His coat ia atifo but 
smooth, and of a reddish colour. 

The Terrier is the detennirted enemy of farm-yard vermisi; 
to foxes, otters, polccali, weasels, badgers, rats, mice, fee., Icc., he 
is a bom foe. The gentle rabbit also suffen from his destructive 
propensities. Tbese qualities have gained himconsidemble esteem^ 
and hence a well-bred terrier is an object of seme value. 
principal varieties may be reduced to the tough and sitwoth kinda^ 
ibe rough breed waS originally brought from Scotland, where ift 
is still found in the greatest purity. Blackguards are very fwid of 
a dog produced between the bull and terrier breeds, but thiw lovw> 
him for his savage nature, and take pleasure in his murderou# 
babit.s. How nearly alKed some men seem to be to wild beasts I 
Sportiko Dogs. — W e shall say but little upon these beaudfiil 
Features, — they have been prostituted to vile purpt^s^ We 
io pleasure in descanting on those properties which fit them for 
.he cruel chase. The fox-hunt may be an allowable pursuit, hot 
jot even that as an amwement. we hate the term of “ 
as it regards the destruction of animal life, and have to expit^ 

•ur strong sorrow that, in the present month, our field walks wilg. 

•e too often disturbed by the sad spectacle of a dozen immoiBg 
nen triumphing in the destruction or a “ timid iiarc. 

Till Beagle is the smallest of the chase dogs ; possesses w «a^ 
gUisite scent, and is remarkably adapted for rapid ^’unuing hf. UTO 

englh, strength, and elasticity of its hind legs. 

The Eox-boum) is the great boast of Britain; no ofoer.countiy 
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producing them in lequal perUKtion. An axammatton of out cut 
will ihow tlie omellfncifii of their ibrm->-com|Mct, strong, active, 
intelligent; they nrc too well suited to the low ambition of their 
mtstere. Th^ m the most teachable of all the sporting family : 
wery one has a name, answers to it, and obeys the command of 
tehennel- keeper in a way that seems little short of reason. They 
mb ttdnrally cf a cruel disposition, and frequently destroy an aged 
OOlniftinion, whose awkwardness has become oflhntive. 

Tus Grcyhound is the fleetest of all dogs. In his form he it 
a Very perioniflcation of speed— imagination seeks in vein for an 
absent perfection— he seems to be a visible wind. He follows by 
si^ht, ana not by scent ; and was formerly only allomd to be kept 
by men of gentle blood. 

The Poimlr' is of Spanish origin, and used chigfly for discover- 
infg game. Apt, tractable, and social, he frequently acquires do- 
mestic habits, and becomes the companion of the man, as well as 
the sportsman. 

'The Setter.- This is the Apollo of dogs. No other species 
combines so maiA independent beauties. A fine undulating outline 
bounds every limb ; lightness, and strength are seen in all Ins parts, 
and a peculiarly mild and intelligent eye adds a feminiiie tenderness 
of expression to the whole, lie is very sagacious, has a fine scent, 
aild Mjuats down or #ts'’ as soon as he perceives game— a shot, 
and a death flutter, follow the indications. 

Water Spaniels, are of diflerent breeds, large, small, and in- 
termediate. liie large dogs are valued for their social qualities, 
but we are afraid, more often for their aptitude, in discovering the 
haunts of wild fowls. The small breed possess the tame qualities, 
but from long habits are, perhaos, of a more domestic nature ; tliey 
are tlie pets of the parlour^ ana may be frequently seen waddling, 
Iht, and asthmatical, after old dowagers, as highly fed and helpless 
at themselves, 

‘ Rough Watbu-doos. — ^These are perfect sailors, rnugh^ good 
iiatured, strong, and almost amphibious. IShips are seldom with- 
out them, and they are very usmul in recovering things from the 
sea which have fallen overboard. 

These biief notices will close our account. We have spoken 
only of those which the business of October brings more parti- 
cularly befuni our attention. Many intermediate species we have 
omitted, not because they are uudeserving attention, but because 
the business of our little work is simply that of pioneer, a Guide 
to Knowledge/* 


CHANGE OK COLOUR IN ANIMALS ON THE 
APPROACH OF WINTER. 

As the cold season advances, the coats of many animals change 
colour. This curious phenoiiicnou is rarely observable in our 
temperate climate, except in the case of the Alpine hare, wliich 
inhabits Scotland, and which from a brown colour, becomes in 
winter of a snowy white, it is in the arctic regions that this 
interesting change is most strongly roanife.sttd. Warmth is the 
object of the singular provision, and tlie principles upon wliich it is 
secured, are simply these: all persons have felt that black clothes 
heat the body in summer time much sooner than white ones, 
and hence the prevalence of light coloured garments in the hot 
season. But tlie contrary is tlie case during winter, black doilies 
are the most comfortless garments we can wear. Black sub- 
stances, when they are placed in a temperature superior to their 
own, absorb heat more readily than a white substance, but if after 
heating a black and a white body to an equal degree, they are re- 
moved to a temperature lower than their own, the black body will 
with its heat, and be cool much sooner than the white, 
ie skins are therefore better lilted for reserving the body of 
animal from cold, than those of any otner colour : they shut 
in the heat, while a darker akin would have let it out. Accwiiogly 
'^re fiml this beautiful law brought to contribute to Uie comfort 
of the fowls and beasts of the arctic circle, at a lime, when, with- 
out them they would perish. 


DUCK DECOY. 

Vast flights of ducks, at this season, appear in die low lands of 
maseXj Lincolnshire, and other marshy districts. By many they 


am held in hkli estimation, aa an arttde of food, btiw •avoMiy, 
and easy of cUgestioii; The anoienis weso passionateljr fond m 
them, and Cato ia rtlatied lo have preserved bis bousehold in beelfii 
by the free use of ducksf flesh, wild ducks, and other acouatie. 
birds, are frequently etught by whal is called . n decoy. A aeoD|r 



is formed V>y digging a ditch of water {A) of a winding form, 
gradually narrowing towards the end, with grassy sloping banks 
(B) at the entrance, to invite water fowl to use it as a resting place 
for dressing their plumage, but In all other places covered with 
rushes and water plants, for concealment, llte ditch, so formed, is 
tlicn covered in with a net about six feet high. Along tlie 
front, and half way up tlie ditch^ reed fences (G> are placed to 
hide the decoy man and his dogs from the ducks; the end of 
the ditch is a tunnel net' (I>). in which Uie birds are finally 
taken. Tn using this tiiq> the first step is to conciliate the favour 
of tlie ducks, for being very shy creatures, fond of retirement, and 
suspicious of danger, a small maUer will alarm them. The mouth 
of the ditch should therefore be made as peaceful and sylvan in its 
character as possible. The banks should also be kept clean and 
well fringed with aquatic vegetation. If these things be well 
managed, and .an air of peaceful solitude thrown around the place, 
the birds will soi^n be induced to resort to it in considerable num- 
bers. Food also should be occasionally scattered carelessly aliout, 
and it is always necessary to have a few trained or decoy ducks to 
assist the stratagem. W hen in this manner the ducks have been 
allured to the spot, the next things to accomplish arc, tlie driving 
them from the bank into the wafer, without taking wing, and the 
leading them up the ditch to the snare at the end. 

In order to get them ofl* the bank into the water, a well-trained 
dog is instructed to start upon them through a hole in the front 
screens. The moment the dog appears the ducks take to the 
water, where feeling themselves safe, they do not take wing. As 
soon as they are in the water, the decoy ducks swim into the di^ 
coy, at the head of which they have been constantly fed, and 
»vherc they have al^^'ays found an asylum from the dog. The wild 
ducks follow, and the dog urges them forward from behind ; when 
.hey have fUiily entered the covered part of the decoy, the decoy 
nan, wlio has watch»^l the whole movements through narrow 
puep-lioles in the fences, shows himself ; the ducks instantly tak^ 
wing, but, striking against the net, they fall again into the water, 
and ^ing afraid to recede, they press forward into tlie tunnel nit 
at the end, which terminates tne decoy. In this manner nine 
Jozen have been taken at a time. 


MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 

The migration of birds continues through the whole of the Oc- 
tober month. The subject was generally discussed in our Sep- 
tember Supplement, but in addition to the remarks then made, it 
would be interesting for the present month to consider the follow- 
ing things : 

I.— ^Numbers. Birds migrate in parties more or less numerous, 
according to fixed rules peculiar to each species. But the nu.ii- 
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m erttf CM«, m iaittCMe. CapUin Fliiid«n,lii his vioyitg«l 
UKAhstfhli«« m A cbmpia; mmrn of sluiny petf^ lohkh was I 
ftam.50 to 80 Tsnb d«0]^ oaB& 400 yaiilt or mone htoad^ < This | 
atieam> for a full hdur «8cl a half, ooutiaoad past 'without iitter- 
niptiOD, with aaarly the swiftneH of thephpson* hCow, taking tho 
CMuma at 60 yards deep by 300 in hnsadih, and thatjt laov^ 30 
nUes an hour, and allowii^^ uine cuoic incbes of spat^ to each 
hkd, the number would amoimt So 461 mihions and% half.' ' 

The mign^y pigeon of the United Stales 4ies in still more 
amazing nuiHiludea. Wilapo, in his American Ornithology, says, 
Of one of these immense docks, let us 'attempt to calculate the 
numberiuae seen in passing between Frankfort, on the Kentucky, 
and the Indiana territory, if we suppose this coltunO to l^ve been 
one mile in breadibt and^ beiieife U to liate been much more, and 
that it moved at the rate of odO mile a minute, four hours, the 
time it continued passing, would make me whole length 340 miles. 
Again, supposing that each sipfoie yard' of this moving body com- 
prehendea three pigeons, the ^uaie yards multiplied by 3, would 
give 3,330 miUiona^ 373 thousand pigeons]; an almost inconceiv- 
able multitude, yet' probably dir belotr the actual amount.*’ 

II. — SwiFggmis.-^Vast sj>^ is necAsary to enable birds to 
cross oceansi wimont pariihing from^fotm|^4 or fotigue. But Uiat 
they possets thd lMMsaary deemem^ m &m the follow- 

inp statements "i. > * ■' 

Tlie swift, it has been computed,>4ieS''bn the average' five hun- 
dred miles daily, and yet finds time to feed, clean itself, and col- 
lect materials for its nest, with apparent leisure. 

The golden eagle dashes through the heavens at the rate of 
forty miles an hour. 

■ “ 111 1830, one hundred and ten pigeons were brouglit from 
Brussels to London, and were let fly on the 19ih July, at a quarter 
before nine, a. k. ; one reached Antwerp, one hundred and eighty 
six miles distance at eighteen minutes past two, or in five and a 
half hours, being at the rate of diirty-four miles an hour. Five 
more reached it within eight minutes after. Thirteen others took 
two and a half hours more for the journey, or eight hours in the 
whole. Yet the rate was twenty- tliree miles an hour. Another 
wont from London to Macstricht, twp hundred and sixty miles, 
in six hours and a quarter.” — ^TuaMSR. 

1 If. — FiGVRC.^Birds in their migrations, fly according to a de- 
terminate figure, which is connected with their form, strength, 
flight, attitude, destination, &c. Ikc. 

Quails fly in an irregular cloud ; their wings being short, they 
depend upon the wind to drive them ; and hence tlieir scntteied 
appearance. Starlings and fieldfares fly in dense columns; 
herons in long straggling lines. The most curious figures, how- 
ever, are those assumed by the wild-goose ; Bewick observes, and 
Gilbert White verifies the statement, tlial **tbe elevated and mar- 
shalled flight of wild-geese seems dictated by geometrical instinct : 
shaped like a wedge, they cut the air with less individual exer- 
tion ; and it is conjectured, that the change of its form from an 
inverted V, an A, or an 1^ or a strai^t line, is occasioned by the 
leader of the van's quitting his post at the point of the angle 
tlirough fatigue, dropping into the rear^ and leaving his place to 
be occupied by anotner. 

ARRIVALS. 

Aedwino (Turdui iliaeui) 

Wood Pigeon {Columba pabtmbiu) These, with many of 

Hooded Crow (Comut rorRt>^ those enumerated last 

Wood Cock {Scolapa:^ ruaticola) month continue to ar- 

Grey-i.eo Goose {Aiaer paluatrii') rive from northern 
^ Teal (Querquedulo creced) countries. 

Shoveller {^Spathulea clypaaid) 
departures. 

Window Swallow {Ilimndo urhica) 

Bane Swallow {^Hirundo rtfaria) 

Fly Catcher {Muacipula grisola) 

Bed Start {Sylvia phatuewus) Depart to the more] 

Hobby {Falco subbutea) hospitable regions of the 

Hawk Owl {Otus hrachyotua) south* 

Sandpiper {Tolanut hypol^oi) 

Redshank ( Toianus calidris) 

Sea-Gulls and Petrels seek the shores. 

A sunshiny day will frequently elicit an elegiac melody from the 
^ Black-bird, Sky I^k, and Wood Lark ; and oq mild mornings, 
ile Ring Dove cooes The Tawney Owl boots during the night. ' 


■ IK, SECT a. 

Tue flon^ season is now 'ow,' and its gay fomily, the 
terilies ami motli^, after depositiiig their eggs upon such planli^' 
and in suidi sttuAttoi as are. spited to the wants vind chreumtumeei^ 
of their pn^apyAa^tf^/bigAher. One cothfoon gnvft anclosae 
both. A (ew.istri^era^, However, art still to be’ met with ka 
favomphla gituations^ of wbkiH ihd foBi^ibg is a list 
Fsaoock BPTTEwiy (Von^ Is), 

Red Admiral B. (Fenesiaylikifonfff). 

Small. Copper R. {Ljf^aenm^Pbfmaa), 

^ Largb Cabbaob Buttbeply (Ponfia Brauica)^ 
Paintb^JLady B. {Cyoihm Cfudlui), ^ 

Beetles are stilt abundant, besng of a more hardy nature they 
endure fhecold and wet better than their more fin^ile brethren. 
Many of them are now busy in digging their wkiCer quarters. 
Spiders hang languidty ftom a few slovenly websr*a benumbing 
presentiment of deadi seeihs to steal gradually them as the 
numerous fly families perish. 

Bee-hives are now heavy with honey, and the usual mode of 
obtaining it is by bolding the hive over Ifominff sulphur, when the 
poor bees are suffocated, and the combs eftt and emptied at leisure. 
This is usually performed in the present month. lAiudon veij 
sensibly remarks of the destmetton of the bee by sufToeation, that 

.such a death seems one of the easiest, both to the insects them- 
selves and to human feelings. Indeed die mere deprivation ol 
life in animals, not endowed with sentiment or reflection, is re- 
duced to the pmise pain of &e moment, without reference to the 
past or the futuiie ; and as each pulsation of this pain increases iit 
effect on the one hand,- so on the other, the suscepribility of feeU 
ittg it diminishes. Civilized man is the only animal to whom 
death has terrors, and hence the origin of that fobe humanity which 
condemns the killing of beet in ordot to obtain their honey; but 
which might, with as much justice, be applied to the destruction 
of almost any other animal used in domestic economy.” 


BOTANY. 


Fled is the blasted verdure of the fields'; 

And, shrunk into their beds, the flowery race 
Their sunny robes resign. Ev'n whst reraaia’dj 
Of stronger fruits falls from the naked tree ; 

And woods, fields, gardens, orchards, all around 
The desolated prospect thrills the soul.— Tbompson* 

This is rather more poetical than true : desqklion is a term 
which never properly describes anv aspect of nature u city may 
be desolate ; but a field, a wood, or even a sandy wildernes.*, 
Never. I'hings are so ordained, that in this world every season, 
every place, is redolent of life. Life, wliile time lasts, is inex- 
Uniniisbable — it may change xcsidences, but it never departs. 
Altnough the verdure of the summer fields may have perishe<l, 
and the falling loaf incessant rustle from tba mournful grove,” 
yet the old earth is not left naked; he is simply changing his 
vesture and* putting on a winter robe, which, if less showy, is not 
less beautiful than his summer garments. As the sun departs, 
the cryptoganaic races g^ually put forth their microscopic 
wonders ; the lovely eidiibition is just now commencing : mosses, 
lichens, liverworts and fungi, in innumerable millious, every where 
salute the enraptured eye, and offer more wisdom to the mediiaiions 
of those who ‘^studious walk,” than perhaps even an evta/lasting 
winter could, in connection witli our finite perceptions, fully ex- 
haust. 

FALL OFTHE LEAF. 

October has been called the " Shedding Month,” in allusion 
to the general fall of the leaf which now takes place. Dus event, 
however, is not strictly confined to the present time, a nd d oes 
not happen at the same period in all vegetables. In general, 
the trees whose leaves are the earlic.st expanded are also the first 
to shed them ; as in the case of the lime-tree and th% horse 
chesnut, which commence their fall in September. But nirture. 
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Motninj to be bound in finite reins, oeersels our clessification j 
•nd vre find esen to this simple rule mmy exceptions : thus, the 
leares of the elder appear veiy early, but are late in ^Hltw- 
Other tieea. present peculiarities equklly averse to scienti^ 
tremmels : iKe common ash does not leaf till the spring has 
esltapcedj but ilhlla at the end of summer ; and the ijrmlbeny-tree, 
ip tile hnanneri is the last tree ivlach comes into foliage, and 
fhe int ^hich parts with it. It was on this account called by 
aiicients t|)e wisest of trees, deeming it ftdly to be active in‘uo~ 
congenial circumstances. But such a doctrine never made Praxi- 
teles a sculptor, or Demosthenes, in spite of his stammering, ^ the 
first orator of his own or arty other age. IrcaveS which have foot 
stalks fall sooner tlian those which Lave none; and, fora similar 
reason, those leaves which embrace the stem endure longer than 
either. The leases of herbs generally die with iha stem, without 
being separated from it. • 

Many trees are always adqmed with foliage, called, in popular 
language evergreens. Ihese are generally resinous plants, as 

S ines, firs, junipers, itc. &c., or v<^etabUs with stiff, leathery 
ayes, as nyril^ laurels, &c. 3tc. These leaves fall in the sum- 
jner, after the new ones arc produced. 

Cold is not to ba oonsidem as the principal cause of the fall of 
the leaf. It results ebiefiy from a suspension of vegetation, and 
the want of nouri^ment which follows. As soon as the supply of 
sap becomes scanty, the vessels of the leaf shrink, and the suriace 
changes colour. When the supply totally ceases, llie sap tubes of 
the leaf stalk shrivel togetlier, ute junction between it and the stem 
severs, and the leaf falls. 

ACORNS AND BEECH MAST, 

The wintry winds begin to exert their long-dormant energies 
among the forest boughs, and every fitful blast is followed by 
showers of forest fmiis. Acorns, beech mast, chesnuts, Scc« 
fall this month in great abundance. In our lar^ forests, such as 
Epning and the New Forest, large herds of pigs are now driven 
uncier ilie care of swineherds, to feed upon them. ITiis continues 
till about the middle of November ^YJu^u they become exceedingly 
iat. 

VEGETABLE GAILSt 

As the hedges become clear of leaves, the passing traveller is 
fretiuently puzzled with certain nest-like oxcrescenscs, which aj^)- 
pear growing upon the w’lld-rosc bushes. These are occasioned 
by the sting of ine ichneumon fly, which pierces the .'•tern for the de- 
position of iu eggs ; this is followed by an extraordinary growth of 
vegetable matter, in which the eggs are hatched, and upon which 
the young maggots feed. Such excrescences are called galls, and 
the one noticed, the bedegauf^ of the rose. There are many 
varieties, peculiar to the oak, willow, hawthorn, &c., which we 
shall notice in their proper seasons. We trust that our juvenile 
readers will be on the look-out for them. 


/ ^ WILD FLOWERS 

Flowers now oecome very .scarce, but a few still remind us of 
departed joys, and speak inviting introductions to their winter 
brethren. Pansy, Black Nonesuch, Hawk-weeds, Honeysuckles, 
Woad, Woodbines, Bugloss, Gentians, Haieliells, Stichworts, &c. 
may be found in sheltered situations. But the fbllowing are 
worthy of especial attention, because the whole phenomena of re- 
production may be studied at the same time : nowen and fruits 
IQ every stage of developement hanging together from the branches. 

Briar (Hota CaniniJ. 

Marsh Elder {Viburnum cpului). 

Black Bryony (Tamus communif). 

Elder rSaiuWur nigra). 

Black AtA^^amfitu franguld). 

Woody Nightshade {Solanum dulcamara)^^ 

Holly aquife^m). 

Barbel^ {Berheru vulgaris), * 

Black 1 nom {Prunus tpinoia)1 
Brint {Ligustrum vulgare)^ 


FUNGU3SES. 

The .Mea leaves, luoistiened by rain, and hentnd bgr the 
beams of an autumnal ^sniv, hasre eoveied •the woodlmda wllk %' 
putrescent .easpet;- and bad smi Ood contrived some meant of i 
averting the evih a vile eAuviam would steam, from their urobftkfi « 
geotis mbyrinths^ and poiaofi half the world. But not to— The * 
earth is udi .of the goodaess. oLtbe Lonl,f’ and a grand aiiay eff' 
chemical apparatus adenwour fosesi walks >the mushroom, tha * 
toadstool, and others af a similar nature, destined , to thim upon 
pollution, spring up via. myriads, and by nn unknown chcmisnif ‘ 
elaborate the widely ^iwad coicuption into forms of. living beau^, 
and aiUir a. faithful disobarn of their sweetening, iofluences, offer; 
their decaying bodies tn/tliakeeD appetite af thousands of ma^ 
rots, who in their tani, eie resolvea W wious madei into otm 
forms of life. * ^ 

The fungi, as pbyslcfontof theeMrtd^aommend themselves to oar ' 
best meditation ;^-gratitude demands mal we should acknowledge 
their benefactions by a cUm iM|uaistanee. They fringe the glo^* 
rious robe in which the creating God cooceals his essence ; and 
could we mdy prevail upon ou^ves to give up otir haughty, 
dislike to stooping, and oflener touch the hem oc that rich gar- 
ment, we should lUd ouTSolves. wiser and bettor for the contact. 

Theophrasuie» Diescotfidaii^ PUay^ and other ancient naturalists, 
ignorantly conjectured that flie mushroom tribe originated by what 
is called ** sppntaneous feaetatica/’- or, iu plainer wneds, that they 
spnuig up, foey did not know how, from a certain slimyneia 
arising from putrifying vegetables. This << slimyness^ continued 
to be the prolific fikhex of numerous well defined* families, till in 
1600 , Clusius, a French botanist, had the good sense to ques- 
tion the fruitfulness of old father slime, and finally to demonstiato 
Uiat mushrooms were properly plants, and tliatlike them, they bora 
seeds, and were reprodtioed from them. Harvey, the discoverer 
of the circulation oi the blond, followed the same doctrine into a 
a*ger field, which ended in his prerving that every living thing, 
whether prlaiit or amiml, must have originated from an egg. Boc- 
couc, Menuel,aml Thurnefort contributed many explifications of 
the same truths, and Battarra, Micheli, Ddlenius, Gleditsch, LiQ« 
nseiis, liedwig, BuUiard, and Persoou, added successive stores to 
the already established fact, till, in our own times, Bolton, Sowerby, 
Turner, Hooker, and Greville, have, by their nice labours, and 
delicate delineations, given the subject all tho charms of oculet 
demonstration. 

Those preliminaries will prepare us to look at the mucor of a 
shrivelled apple, the smut upon a blighted com straw, or tlie great 
toadstool of the woods, in the ligiits of truth and nature. W# 
have only to let the eye, instead of the fiincy, govern the mind, and 
facts become easily developed. Under such fuidaace we trust tha 
following history of the tribe has been written. , 

Fungusses pix)pagate tliemielves by seeds in the same way ag 
other vegotaliles. In many species the seeds are visible, but in 
others they are so minute, mat their existence is only .to be inferred 
from analogy. Many spring from the ground, but tlie majority 
are parasiUcal— growing from organized bodies. In substance 
they are as variable as their figures, every species having its own 
peculiar consistence : some are hard and tough, others are tender, 
and jeliy-like ; the former, perennial, and the latter shortlived, 
di>posea to putrefaction, even in some cases reaching maturity and 
du»solving in the couise of a few hours. ITieir forms are diversified 
beyond what an inexperienced person would suppose possibta 
in such simple beings. Some consist only of a single nUmenti ' 
oUiers are compounded, many are simple globules. Their differ 
enccs increase, as theii organization becomes more complex thuf 
in the Agarics, Boleti, and others, the Pileus, or cap^ stapds upctt 
a stalk, or rests destitute of a stem upon the surface from whicn it . 
grows. In form, the cap is cither spherical, inegular, conical, flaV 
curled, split, &c. &c., and many, like those of the Auricularia 
genus, are of a half-circular form, in which cases, the point of aU 
tachmeiit lies in the flat side. Tliis shape fits them for growing on 
the stems of trees, which they embelFish in a very ^eeable maiw 
ner. The colours of the various species arc as different as their 
forms, some are of a full yellow or crimson, while othera exhibit 
hues, of red, blue, and yellow, in tlieir most delicate combinatiooi. 
The eye of Uie passing traveller is fr^ently arrested by these reel 
beauties — ** veiy pretty"->escapes his lips and he puses on, likfl 
the majority of the world, none the vriser for his vision ; he to 
, eyes but sees die better part of wisdom lies in keepinf t. 
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Its 


««rM€iopeii. 11uM4bii^of CU&iiiia«i&iie« liwBUniidtDbeaBri/^mottiidelromAe tablet of 

BcinetiuU iluivbtir* . «. tsis <pira«. ^ We wonder how eier blottiiig»pap« «rooldcH||L 

Ae ecnnomk.iiiat .of are fetr» but incrceilog. They are wdl peppered, tf^ced, gihned, ttewed,” See. tec. 

■loetly ^ npoifonOes nature, and, ttiitihe other tegeWblet, their TiUED Htuxoit MHedtenO^Lanify retied 

voiaon cannot be . aepayted* by boUhig or diaiillatioih Nevertbei- Rmans, and it is ourioes to observe how deeply the acunent snan- 
lafs tbe.uiiiverttl appetile ibr epndiiiieola, haa led to.^ diicoveiy tiers are mtsd in their enervated detcendanta. ' With an ibokid* 
flfaaoy barndess and aaaoiy species. The Boptans be^ diem in anoe of whdKeaomeand lusdons food, the modm Itdiaii, and all 

K esteem; and.thiaisjtiil seen in difir doBcendfo&t^ tie Ita- those who lupe his ftlse desires, maybe said to ateise. He i» 
whoUNTiure them into hundreds of diArent tavduia, colours, perpttnally hungir, and has % itomiiBh one wouM suppm tt to 
aid ooBsbtences. Tim Getmaiis use them in (preat quantities; and digest oUT hats, for the Tded hydnumi a foathe^,' indinesttble 
the Russians are so passionately fond of them, and have disco- ftuigus, if written down as ^an article of food in Itely/^ We 
vered so many ways of learinj; them, that there is scarcely a house have heard of the hyena eating his own l<^s, and we kindltf re- 


throughout dW vatic ssj^oia,, in whiA diay aae nel 
eaten. British^ j^pittmse^ M hf^lhw iggieity of a IMn and a 
Kitchener, have <fb»v Mfele rtimlw*., 

a savory list IMvilK 
tion. . y ■ 

We shall n<M.|n(Md:taKjaMaMMl» <w..ilirtwKii>, wiif dUmt 
uses of the mwt BStiroiisi ifiWiM, agrtssr nilliifcAi. pWinwto 
of the history. ' 


imniBMad the oiample serious- attention. 

Tftsow BfwiFux ("JSSydhmi rypanrina j^Regularly sold in 
dsMlriii^ FsesWi^ and SmtaertodL BroUed with fresh butter I 
eoiailm of IsPSidU penwlll iiri^ savouiy herbsll!!! 

h ia ssni lo hm a miaswir. We wmm' the flavour would be 
Mi^4gBad wifoona 

jAmm.i.e<--*Thiale the nwn W a gsmis, the species of 
which are xeckoneftwfaolesome end eaeldient. They are exten- 
■iveiy WM on tbd fhetidious opatinent^ end are fancied to re- 
CoMMOir EhuWKer semble Ifm lIorelle--<W,duieies are n^ flways facts. 

This species viriBefeiMty ittifasairifcqtttiB^^ toaoriaA neuteiikijfJ.^r^Ttit filorelle is really a deli- 

temimrature. .Thn aiwige Aunefesr hi aMW jdr though and hrik for agea been need* ifo season ragouts, stews, and 

some have beat gateed thii^ Incheilf bi aad aeiW. SoehlAMltis usedaloiifo^fu^ 

weighing upiwndi of OM yianri' Tle>p fr e er in Hm. gMeesaa^ af oreado It diflbis greatly ijOt. fte^ 'imni the common edible 
abundance and perfeerien vpm rishsfespilg pesttnes. Gaidwieni i meshroom,. hairiag instead of « At jeap, a hollow spherical head, 
propagate Hitm by ttmAag She iSttilMflte oubMeawe whidii pen* ^ -coemd on IA outside with ienw^ ridges, sUnding on 

ceeds from the eletaa ot foe riBI ■ieotf* end W hi ch is cami- bMerifo strsog Jieni, t ^g efopr ibifot^flve inches high, and of a 

tvAyM ' ‘ 

rof fufi 


spawn j 
nured earth, 


ydtiMr QribHr."fl Is u nsHoe of^llribrin, and grows in damp 
woody ikoalioia. * In Gennaiy tbqy cine so saleable, that some 


plants have hMA wwfoed. By- foi# pmeess tike water beeoMe. confoy people having chwived font 'th«y spring up most abun- 
saturated with foeic iattlpaala seeds; Field plaM aee mm foin^vfoeee wood M been chasi^ ventur^ to mt Arc to the 


tender and savouty tflaiS foewe aitSflokny prodacadi. 

These mushtooma «n Iwghty uicdfor me prepantm of caliup;' 
for which purpoee, after saHirig, Iheir juices are oxpimed, and cnilivylni. 


pmpmel^ lo 


their 


tybwvjr 


^tion, till such prac- 
The Morelle is never 


CoiAt ClavaizX iCbnaria €mwl (Wei) ."--This is commonly 
used in France and Ilnlyas a oemflfoMat witli fricasseed fowls 
and other' delicacies, and fo cwfoiribify to be found in lieailis, 
woods and jpaitinns. It is woilir shfohii, on account of iu form, 
which oloM^ iVi i wiim i e fo e ^ i C >a Jri i iigh in g coral . 

Warn avis IfttASK TimvPlfol ' (IVaIrr alburn^ el ciburimn), 
tVoffles are consideredto be the best or the esculent fungi. In form 
and habit they difler in many remarkable particulars from any of 
the preceding genera. They are of an irre|^lar shape, soinetiiing 
like a laige potatoc ; solid, without any perceivable root, rough 


boiled with spices. They are alM' used to flavour kigouts, s^ m 
season a varieqf of rich dishes. Fpeqnently they are catm alone, 
when the cap or ** button’’ is roasted with butler or gravies. 

Champignoo f Agmiew snudi oaten on the 

continent, but it cliMnl|yxeseiiilfoO'towml poisoim^ and' 

when it grows in wet sitoatious, is itself nighiy deleterious, snd 
should therefore be carefully identified, *ana used with caution. 

Indeed this remark applies to the whole family. 

Saitiion Juiced Agaric (Agaricus deliciostu ),^ T\iis mush- 

roouiy as its name implies, possesses voiy luscious quaUties, « 

and is said when welt dressed to be foU of rich gravy.” It uod warty on the surface, and giowing in clusters four ot five 
grows sparingly in diy woods, but vtiy abundantly in Ftxmce and inches beneath theswface^ the ground. In Italy they are ftequenriy 
Italy, where it is greatly esteemed ana s(dd in considerable quan- found of several pounds weight; but with us, seldom more than 
titles. Sir J* E. Smith observed a prodigious supply of them in four ounces. They are useii in difleient foreign soups, of eaten 
the Marseilles markets. The Romans considered it to be a great roasted like potatoe-s, or dried and stioed as ragoots. la the 
luxury, and it was so much esteemed by Claudius Csesar, that his London Markets th^ fetch considerable prices, but we not 
wife Agrippina, talcing advantage of the circumstance, made it a cultivated like mushrooms, growiag chiefly on "the downs of Wilt- 
vehicle for administeriog poison to him. shire, Hampshire, and Kent, and in airy plantations. 

CiNKSHOu Agaric (Agaricus cinnamoMut). — ^A hfindsome Growing beneath the surface of theearfo, the difficulty of dis- 
red-gilled plant, but very rare; — said to be edible, and to have a covering them is so great, that dogs previously habituated to tlicir 
fine flavour wh^ broilea. scent, are taught to hunt them. When a bed cfo-them is found. 

Cow Boletus ( Btdetus Bovinus ). — ^Tliis is a thick clumsy plant, the dogs give notice of the treasure by barking and scratching up 
of a brown colour, and grows plentifully in warm pastures and the ground! Pigs also are trained in Italy to root them, up, 'when 
plantations. Cows, deer, sheep, and swine feed upon it, and it is -u attendant, after rewarding the faithful grunters, collects the 
said they are greatly disorder^” by it, but we aoubt the asser- remtunder. The Romans were so fond of IVuffles, that they im- 
iion. Animals never feed willingly upon hurtful substance, ex- ported them from Africa ; and the Athenians are said to have 
TOpt in small portions for medicinal purposes ; — God having cn- ^stowed the honours of citizenship upon a femily of slaves, for 
dowed their senses with a power of enj^ing only those things that having discovered a delicious mode of dressing them, 
are beneficial to them, they could as soon square the circle, as eat, These notices will conclude our account of the esculent fbngi, 
Iflwe man, to their own injury or destruction. A variety of this in which not above half a dozen, out of about thineeo hundred 
species is eaten in Italy, and prized as a valuable delicacy. The species which grow in Britain, are of any use as alimentary sub- 
Cermans also profess to like it. Another variety is used by the stances ; and uese are so liable to be mistaken for poisonous 
Poles and Russians, who gratify their sophisticated i>alates by species, and are at all times so indigestible, that they hardly 
tormenting the natural flavour of the plant with numerous repay the trouble and risk of consumption. Tfieir proper uses iu 
apkiiigs, bakings, and boilings. ' creation are as disinfecting agents: and beyond this, their likM 

Axuulae Yellow Boletus (Boktus Luteolus ).-^Vq91 and aspect forbids the ingenuity of the cook, or die cravings of lire 
cocoa-nuts possess well known, and easily purchased flavours, but epicure. ,, , . 

at if that was not sufiicient, this and some other species are We proceed to state a few of their more natural applicttMfl lo 
brought with much artful and expensive dressings to resemble the wants of man. 
the m' '■ t he shadow takes place of die substance, and— ^ Dear me. 
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t ‘ Trwpsu.— THi® TotCB*Wopj> Bourtrs {Boktui ignarim^ wA and "grows plentifully in cold woods. Few. spedw preset a 
TisrttXA l^iiifTOs {Bcleiuf fomeniarius) are used lot tbe more brilliant appearance in the shady * underwood-^f a 
nanufrcture of Wbai is culed ** Germag Tinder.** For this purpoM^ crunsoa, it seems to blush fo^ its ▼agrajit.lord''^*<l^or thc^ mdOir 
they tttie boiled in a strong lye* dried^ and boiled again in a iofu- peasant or whoever he may who would dare to pmson his im« 
tlon of saltpetre. The Svtpuua colovred Boletus (Boletus sa/- mortal lAind. — We return to our w^tch^ detail.-— This iunpia'is 
giAiireiis) is also ire<|uently pulverised and used as tinder. taken in the form of a bolus ; but more us^Uy it is steeped in dm 

SriaiTuooB Db»X 8 .-— Many inebriating potations are prepared expressed juice of the berries of Vaccinium tt/igtnonim» when it 
Ikom (uDgusseSy but mom especially from the Fly Agaric (Jga- stupifles with all the fiitel speed of strong wine. Under its first 
fieusmutcariuf) The Russians, Kamchadales, and other inhabitants influence^ the poor fool who drinks becomes as sadly comical as a 
af the frigid mgions of Northern Asia, delight to “ steal away Christinas clown : if he wishes to step over a straw, he takes a 
bniiDs’' with its narcotic juices. It is a native of Britain, stride or a jump snffleiant to clear the trunk of a tree ; a talkative 




person cannot keep secreta'^jr sJl^ce, and one fond of music is per- 
Mtually singing ; thus he .ftounders on ffom one absurdity to ano- 
ther, tifloutra^ natim dtpks into a stupor of uimonsciousness, or, 
more awful, bursts into spa^odic agony : — the burning stomach 
heaves forth the cursed potmn, and it is treil if the iiifb go. nCtt With it. 

DRvos.-^Fungi opntalri two elementary subsume^ which 'fire 
peculiar to them, Fiingin and Boktieatid; the fiMister cbhtiutos 
the elementary, and the latter the poisonous portions. Fttngin is 
tasteless, soft and colourless ; smells like bread in bnmii^ and 
produces, by distillation, water, a brown oil,' ammonia, and 
oharcoal.*^ Bplede acid ** crystallizes in regular white prisms, 
does not altei^hen exposed to air, is soluble in forty-five times 
its weight of alcohol, or in one hundred and eiglity tiiiles its 
weight of water at the temperature of sixty.eight degrees, and Castes 
like cream of tartar.’* ^ 

Some species have, of themselves, yielded crystals of oxalic 
acid, and others are believed to produce prussic acid. Ail, as we 
have said, are more or less poisonous; aud, in the more virulent 
jpecies, advantage has been taken to use them for the destruction of 
wmin. As, for example, Uie fly Agaric yields an expressed juice, 
W^h, rubfa^ on wails and bedsteads, destroys bugs, or ' mixed 
ivith milk, poisons flies ; and the touchwood, Boletus, is burnt in 
she huts of the Laplanders to kill, by its fumes, the gad-fly of the 
reindeer. Die fumes also of the common variable pufr-ball 
(^Z^coperdoH profeus) when burnt} have a narcotic power, which has 
been used to stupify, instead of killing bees, when robbing the hive 
ef its honey. 

Artists* Colours. — Most of the pufr-balls (Lpeoperdon) con- 
tain black and brown powders, which nave only to be mixed with 
• little gum-water to become immediately fit for the pallet. Diis 
it also the case with many of the Mushi-oom or Agaric lannly, 


whose gills, when tb^ maoh maturity, am full of coloured pow- 
ders, simtlariy fitted ft>r' the painter. Mr. ‘Sowerby has coloured 
several of the plates in bis ** English Fungi *'* with these powders. 
Some of the species tiriiich, in decay, dissolve into fluids, also 
afford colouring materials; tlius the Deliquescent Cylindrical 
Agaric after the dispersion dr its seeds, melts into 

an inky fluid. Which, wbeh it is boiled, wHh a little spice to prevent 
mouldmedl/knd filtered, makek a'tiapital brown colour for tinting. 

MtscELLARBOUs UsES.7-Sud0rific preparations are made from 
fungi, which, by blanting rikrvous pereeptions, soothe pain and in- 
duce sleep. A few species bare been used in place of lint,** 
to stop arterial bleedings ; and in Anconia slices of the inner part 
of the toochwodd Boletus (B. iguortes), beaten to the consistence 
of leather, are patched together, and form very tough garments. 

MISCELLANEA. ^ 

Numerous fishes spawn near the sources of rivers. Field*mure 
prepare their winter habitations. Shakes return to their holes. 
Amphibious animals fall into that stupor whicii precedes torpidity. 
Rooks repair their nests, and play strange fantastic tricks before 
high Heaven.** Wildgeese wander from the fens into corn-lands. 
Swallows, too young to fdllow their parents, become torpid ; are 
found in that state, and the grand fhet of migration is declared to 
be frlse. J^bins apd Dts Wome cottage visitants. And mSn, 
immersed in himself, sits in the midst of all these interesting 
victisitudes as little aware of them as he is sensible of the dhimal 
revolution of the earth. ' '> 

Peblished by Jambs Qiliimbt, W8» negMitvstriNK, sod 61. PewnwsisiHt^w,* 
aadiS. O. Br«nials, 96, Roc N«uve» Saint Augustin, Putris. 

(PrittiiMlby WutTiNO, BoaelSrt'tiflMM. 
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OF-COMETS GENERALLY, AND OP THAT NOW APPEARING. 



TW figures 9hoT9 di» irhito line reprMont Hia appaiiTEDae of thote Comats deMribed bjr inoitmi tatbon; and Oiooe beW tbo lino, tueh m 
bare appeared in Inter times, and wbose autbonticitj ma^ be depended on. 


Amongst the inestimable advantages attendant on the increase periods of their return; no longer do men attempt bjco$tf/sa- 
and wide diffusion of Kkowlkpck tliroughout the civilized world, crtfices, by splendid processions, by prayers and penances, to avert 
tnat of having obtained a better acquaintance with the nature and tiie divine vengeance, of which the Comet was supposed to be 
influence of Comets mules high. It is true we are, as yet, but Uie unerring harbinger. Too much is to lie feared, that the oppo- 
imperfectly informed of their shoil stay within mortal Ay/z ;* and site vice of apathy, or the indifference to the wonders displayed by 
the long intervals between the disappearance and return of some the Great CllEATOR, has taken the place of apprehension and 
of them, preclude the possibility of taking such satisfactory obser- fear, thus plainly proving, that the devotion of mankind in general, 
valions as the otlier planetary bodiesf afforded us an opportunity of i$ influenced rather by dread of danger than by love and grati- 
Uoing. Yet enough has been done to dissipate the unfounded tude. 

apprehensions and panic terrors which their appcirance once Yet, even in this age of ir.A nmtion an<! I'nitial indifference 
caused, and to enable us to calctili»te wiili tolerable certainty the there are some men, who a ‘tempt to r. • vc tlic reign of terror; 

and though they do not piet. ud to c jns; Icr Comets as precursors* 

• •View^*br tho di.stnnce with which a person can scii ah rthi(‘ct. 

1 Thoagn not clas.sed among tlio jilnncts, (h)Mi rs may be verv pro- 
pcily denominated plauetary, us tlio tcrui sii^niCv'S mo.'iu^, w iiD'it'iiug. 
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of famine, plague, pestilence, and bloody wars, yet endeavour 
to inipresa upon thtm a more formiclable cbamcter by 
ing. that by the agency bf a CbuRr, this Ivvani i.i destined to be 
destroyed. Tliey tell us that stnne nnc of these bodies, in its re- 
volution round the* Sr N, Vtill come in (‘(intact with our planet, 
and either dush it to atoms, or burn it up in one general confla- 
gration. 

Surely such absurd prognosticators of evil can never have con-^ 
tea^latcd tl»e exquisite harmony of the universcy can never have 
observed the uneiririg regularity of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, 80 t!iat the different phenomena they ]Trescnt can with 
certainty he foretflhl, and their positions accurately pointed out at 
any giveir time, however remote * As well may' we etpect a col- 
lision or iJewhiag.'togiBtherfcrf 
Planets wlii|kb move in'x»Tbllii'iieat^;CiiiCubty^' 

our earth^. beeaalili4t -moves in m eHi^Aft^.or.ovab^il^ Itiei 
Ot eut Oihnuei^'hHH, iio^doufat^ so^iregoklfidabr.Tnottos,^ 
eituutions ioC-these «rb^ aa4o^flflrd them' Sir tauinterrttpjted cotuee* 
through the regions’of - speedy aod allotted^ tOi.) tHem >tbii^ 'ppe(ion> 
which they at«* td contribute to ihe^geoaml goodifanfcoi^^ 
their less eccentwc comlmersif . 

Itcspecting, the nature of ^Comdtaty Bodies, ' «. tlibusand wild : 
theories h;<ce bfeen invetnted Vhicb itte novrpassed,^s*^dlby deserve, 
into the gtdf ofxiblivion. Tbet simple^ and most^rattonaV ae* it. 
accords admimbly with! the- oLHfervaiiofis made by ilhitscftsx. ow 
the Conietiof ’ lflll, is, that the Cotast isti glAlAildr opacpm-bbdy, 
like a idaiiW, h\\i as, from the eccentricity-^fits orbit; it sometimes^ 
apj)roachcsr very near Sv and at others, • deiiarts* to Iftr irti% 
meiise disthiioe-frotnit,‘itis.rctKleN;d indopetrddot of thatddmiiituy 
by being flitmAed with ft-phospinwic aunosphore, capable, of eufw 
plyit'K ligUawd geranlhoav'to itself, and' so constituted as not^to 
buve that lighh^anddieat^rnaienally augmented 'on its nearest ap**, 
))ro;u:h to,}:;or diminished on its furthest tiepnttute§ from,- thO'SiiK. 
Ihat the Clbjeci' is not indebted- for its briilihncy to the light of the 
Sun H from the ciieinnsta nee obitierved by. il eimcREr. in 

1811 , thatlflhlrriMr of tlieir celostiiil mittkot’waswniidjftweU de«' 
fined, and b<inatty bright ; .Thftogib- from iw ppgition as/it respected 
llu* eaiib, ,it could not hav#tSMw thus illuminated byahe^rays of 
the Orb oODayk 

Hy diiitiof -fmquent obMWntfOOjt. aiid'iof the most etdjilkfl refiii 
soiling, and* accoram' cakiulatior), Astronomers hawi^vlijiiasm ena-j 
ablcd to dtecover- the-'peHodW' limes of 
spcpiently to pp^ut out* when they may be expeeieC 
They have fascerUftied ithat -Cornett move in paiubolic«ir":(nrAst 
and de^crilm -equal areas in equal lirtnea. If then, the ien^hof 
the tianj>vTr>c** and coiijiigiilp dianu'iciu of ihi* t llips-e, in wliich 
any romPl Uiove^^ be c ileubiied from certain data well-known to 
Asj udNOmi ns, aiid'lhe \tlo(nty of it ascviluineu, it is easy to G’nd 
llie period of Its rolalion in ii* oii at, subject U» some little uii- 
certainty fioiii planetary aliiaction. 

We have Jicaii h«I into tiii> fcuiiili.ir disqui.,iiii.,,i on ('oii£Ts, 
in consequence of the expectation winch piexails that one will 
cross the Earth’s orbit, Oct. Mtuli. 

The periotiical rtvolulioM td’ tins Comi.i has been CMkulalcd at 

• 0&»»iseIentt knowing every thing, 
t Cithpeev, nil ci]uiil in ;:mk. An ussocialrt or coin pan 
t ( ftlhid Its fteiihelian. 

^ l)(Mioiiiiiintr(l its trphelion. 
j| I’ierciiig, neute. 

H (A teiin III gmimeU'v) hin'iDg* th© form or properties of ft pornlHilft, 

— ft conic tioii aiiaiiig iVoiu ft colic's bning cut hv a plane pin ftlJol U; 
<um of Its bidu-i. 

•• TratxMveriC, a cross direction. 
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rather less than seven years \ and to allay the fears of those, who 
apprehend j|USf^f'.\fSbm its’-^^proach, we "^Ould owm UMhh, 
diat its least 'djstance: from the Eaktu. during this revolution, will 
h^sixty mUlions of miles ; a space too vast, to allow any reasonabl# 
exi^cctation of injury to accrue flora it. 

Whilst it was suuposed that Com t.is, from the eccentricity o1 
theU* orbits, and consequently, their alternate approach to, and 
immensely distant departure from, the Sun, were exposed to the 
extremes of heat and cold, mcM were at a loss to conjecture for what ' 
purpose they were created. Hut if we adopt the theory which is 
daily becoming more prevaleni, that the Sun itself is a habiUibW 
globe, furnished witli a luminous atmospUerei wiiiuh affords no 
hefat.till mittgledrwEkh: wc shall 

no dcMMT' ccHiQ^ivc' kbWnt* ia^pgisibie for . OdaiETS t to be 

of M St*ir, so as to 

r«9[dltr*'lhfini ^aik-we‘hmre alfeaify mntedf inid&ppnd(^nt off it, as 
it «!tfp|KietS£ light ami hi^ This* being, grantedy the possibility and 
even pr^ihbUi^\of4hbi9--'sWki|f.'aa'tlA lational and 

irra-iionai'i aiAntidti''. a^'^lthlstr ; necessary foi s u p- 

poit aad-comfl^ of ahiliii^^ as'- abiiadti^y us tliough 
moved in circirtar ekd^'dinve!^ 

Ihbfkln^is very appardi^AaA^AvteaNtb-cvihflfte the^cknowledgcd 
tru that << God Tuuf mado f»ikmf^in{mha ‘* 

An- idear.is- geniaraUy pravalenty.thhl. thd poriodical return of 
3 are, widibut . Exception, at veiy long 'intervala : Sir 'Isaac 
Kewton estimated onerat'57A yms:' Bui it is now known to 
philosopbm, that some, of them are -mvoK shorter than those of 
VrdMffi^ Saiupfty or oven«/4p»A»n The^revoliHiDn round the Sun 
of :tha Oontol seen: ia-1770, is pcHbrmed-anis^flve and a half tycars, 
atul'lhat.'of' IBt^'iiv ordy 1200 days. That which is expected 
shonty to make* it- appearance.' perihrms: iU<revoltition>in si« and 
three quastevyeam. 

Tiie following, obten ations on Vais luminary aw- extracted' from 
tltb A^ef«ifr/ril/en*«ry ; 

, “The CoxLT which is. now moving 'direct and quicker than the 
earth, will become •neanply-sttUonary in . thcMniddid of Octcbei . 
Oa.tho-{?7th of TfovemUer^ thn l^^lr and .thn^ Comet will be baruly 
sixty degc^ asunder,, and Ih'e lutijor may bh expected to be vi.sildc 
'to..thaziald6d- eye; nearly the wbole-of the-autumnid quarter. Tlic 
ptaoee^ofdttTfoAh appwto.varycou^ as its.right asccn- 

ston'anddebUnatmii vwth -latitudf ''seem to agciee.iin about' tweniy- 
qnU' ddgtuca^'of C^ncarr,' wltile*. its ascending. node was in eight 
havings tonsidecable* declination noitli, 
the greater jiftrt of the limb of its visible' appearance, it will he 
wry much longer above the horizon ihanniciiealh it. Tlie rising, 
southii'.g, and setting, on ll 22d of Oiiobei, it is c.\ix*ctcd, 
W'lll not ;« really differ fiom the following caK ulatimi. 

ascension of llu; Comi r7li. 22iniii. Djito of the Sun 
10 h. 4y nun. Comki fouUi 17 h. 3.1 min. S'^midiurnal aic for 
l.U. 52“, and (lochnalion Sfl, — north 8 h. 40 mm. Comkt setf . 
2dh. 13 min. The sam'j arc deducting from tlic southing 8 h. 

30 min. for its rising. 'J’hesc are calculated from noon apparent 
lime. The following is clock lime, allowing a little for the dif-» 
forent time of day in the cal(?ulatiuii of the llight Ascensions. 
Uises NkB. Oram, past 9 in the evening, xouiks 33 min. past 5 in 
the morning, sets north-we.st 13 min. past 2 afternoon.” 


The virtues of a mother give virtue to her clnldrcn; the virtuek 
of a father give only fame. 

Jtirhes lake ’away more happiness than they best® but one 
must have a soul to feci this. 
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GOSMOLOGICA; 

Ott, OBSEHVAlTlONS ON NATURE AND THE 
universe.— N o. 1. 

It may be imagined, that in trealing upon tIAs exhiMistless sub* 
tjept,. we: should begin wilh ' some of the inferior objects, of nature 
i'«nd conclude with what we have ventured to commence ; but oui 
fear lest there should be any, even at this day, who openly' oi 
tacitly deny the existence of a Deity, induces us to offer some re- 
marks upon that head, and we hope to convince the faithless of s6 
injurious an error a.s that which challenges the Crkatoh of the 

^UNJVER&^.. 

One great cause of Aiheifin* is the crude and mysterious man« 
.mer in which Theoloffitaisf Jl(a.ve commonly attempted to explair 
(the being and attributes of dmt spiritual essence which pervades 
fUnd .invests all things visible^ and invisible ; they have represented 
this uncreated power mo^a as a form in substance and locality, 
stlian as it really is, unformed,' self-existent, without beginning, with.* 
,<mt end, every where, and in all thipgs ; and/ not un](i(equently, while 
. xhe pulpit has denounced yengewe ^inst vice, men have un« 
.foitunately pourtiayed in their imaginations that idea of a vindictive 
.Judge. I'aithless nten say, ** Where is.God*s throne Where is 
These arc the perplexities of the Pagans. Tliey cannot 
understand lliat wliich is not apparent to Cue human senses, and 
therefore dimly apprehending a being unseen, they make them' 
selves God.s, or worship the Celestial Orbs, or the Elements of 
Nature ; ** lleatfcn is within you,* says the sacred Scripture. Sa- 
piij'us, and Infirus, arc but the high .ind low of the human soulj 
,and (iods throne is the heart of man; Heaven and Hell are here 
und every where ; • virtue and piety, righteousness and peace, are 
, the ja inciples and portion of the wise and good ; outrage, Widked- 
, ness, and misery, the principles and poition of the foolish , and 
bad : it is this distinction alone, which now, and hereafter, does 
land will constitute these opposite conditions. 

Tlie hieroglyphical, and allegorical mauner, in which the oriental 
\ writers expressed themselves, has also greatly mystified tliis sub^ 

, ject, and seems to have been the source of that superstitious* cus- 
tom practised m Catholic countries, of kneeling before imaginary 
representations of things invisible. When the Roman Emperof 
.CoNs^A^T{^£ undertook his expedition against he pre- 

. tended a vision, alleging that he had seen in the sky a sign of tbi 
(Cross, which he .caused to be represented upon the standards of 
his army, aixl thereby allured the Christians to enlist' themselves 
ddef his banners, thus, mixing the symbols of Ihathenum 
Christianity together, and making religion a stalking-horse for 
the purpose.s of temporal conquest and aggrandizement ; a schenee 
that. has been followed by a, warrior of modem times. § Examples 
of this kind hfvo tended to distract the notions of men, just emerg- 
ing from the ol>scurjty of ignorance ; they have seen by a little light 

* Athiismt the opinion of those who. deny the existence of a the 
jgovernor and preserver of the world. 

.t Theolflgian, a professor 6t' divinity; one who teaches the know- 
'^lodgo of God and divine things: 

’..t Hieko, a. tyrant king of Sicily, demanded of SiMONtnEs ** what 
•.God' mis?'* Simonides requeated a day tp deliber^o; tho next day 
he m^uired tirti; then /otir;. time doubling tlie number; observing, that 
'the moreuhe studied, the more tticomprehonslblo he found the su^ect. 

‘f .RoNAraiiTz, who was a Papist at Rome ; a Fw Thinker at PAiub ; 
lO Mussulman at Caiuo. ConsUuitine was the first Christian Kaiperor 
Ipf Rome; ho removed the Coitrt to Flyznntiuin, tho capital of Thmcei 
•Mfid called that city, Constnntinoplo, *and tho whole previnco llonianio; 
^boifoignod SO years, about .^6 years 'iditec. the birth of Christ. Con- 
*tantiij|ople was taken from the Christiana by Mahomct tho Snd,- a.d; 
145S. ■ It is now the captital of the Ottoman or Turkish Empire, It 
on fhe above of tbe Dardanelles, near the Black Sea. * 


thw. defects end absurdities of ceremonial and ecclesia^tiieal eitk- 
blishmentsy and from -this txptsrte evidence, they have injifidlfuouiiy 
denounced all ideas' of a'' Deity as-'whoUy fictitious ; buffet 'Ual'ASk 
one of these precipitate judges," what cenduetoiv he vroutd mlre^ 
supposing that* for the first ttnie in his life, - a machine, such >ais^a 
akeam-eugine, a olock, or a watch was fvesented to his ohservatiofi ? 
would he, not uamediately see the. ingeimiiy of the invention, and 
be con'V'inced tfiat there must have been* an inventor and a maker ? 
aijyd tlien let us open to his view the visible works of Gi]d;'»ilihe 

him if. lie 4ow Jiiit nseqjli^ 

; Mid' 


5^v I 

Tse name, of Vmegtpr is AtsAsnd. ibom . '^reoch'' words 
wine, m&s^iyre (ioUT, France being a ttnu'cutmtry, mnegar 'theta 
reaRy Istnade- firom wine, ‘byallowii}g.U tube expeeed to- heat 
and . air until it becomes, abur, • But in this oriimtiy vinegtrvtS': 
mucWmore frequently inade fiti^ Weak-’ t^rarine being <hr.r4QQr' 
postly here to be .spaied'.fi>r sueh^' porpoi^;.. 

^^fis sharp aridwctd, prevents andT 9 gekiibla> 

suhatadees firdmdo^ihg, and possesses valu^leiiiiedietiial 
qualities. , The Ml vinegar, is of a lightish orange-brown oolotuf 
but that whiebis irntdie. fresq beer ip* much darkm. 

Of late yeai^ a<method* has heen *^t in praokice of obtaming* 
vinegar fkm wood. Vinegar so Obtained is called, jg^ligncous 
acid/aud is much used for medicmajkpuiposes. " ’ ' 7 

Taken with food, vinegar fiflays thirat, cooU'the body, andpro^' 
motes pemp ication . 

OF THE NATH E AaMERICANS. 

TiiK native inhahiltints of America differ as much from tho« 
Ec ROPEA N FA Ml Lv iu juanneTS and, motals, ^ ui colour. 

Their colour, or complexion, greatly cesembles the hue of ,ua- 
bumished cupper ; hence,.tbey are usually called red men. 

Tlic copper-^colouredf or eed mem, comprehend all the siatuye 
uihabitanls of America, except .the Esquimaux und Grecnlmd^r^t 
A’ho belong to the Samoiuf. family. 

The hair of the native Americans is as remarkably strong aqd 
straight as thatuf the negroes is soil and curly ; and dielr boards 
ire ijiitnmlly very scanty. , 

Their eyes arc small and deep-seated, their cheek-bones remark- 
ibly ]>Tomincnl, their noses flat, and their foreheads remarkably 
owand retreating. 

What WG consider deformities,, and what geometrical prQ])or- 
itms, and moral results prove to be so, these untutored I'copio che- 
ish as beauties ; and they actually enjploy art to hoighlen Uieir 
)atuTal deficiencies. ... 

Thus, immediately on the birth of an infant, ii.s head t^d nofie 

. n . i . 

* That which is put to serve in of 5iomething else, 
t i/Aiq«(ly, omaipra.seTit ; preneut every where, 
t Owwibrii'Tirj', tlio kwowleiige of nil tilings. 

§ 'Oiipnipotence, Ahiiighty power. 
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m bound in such a manner as to cause the helpless being great 
pain^ scarcely to be bomei in 6rder that the forehead may grow the 
lower and more flattened, and that the latter may become still 
more clumsily short ancT broad than nature has formed it. As few 
of these people possess an equal stature with the Europeans, they 
are decidedly theirdnferiors, both in muscular strength and mental 
development; and though they are singularly patient in enduring 
tenments, they are any thing but courageous in courting and facing 
datt|eri. 



IHTIRVIIW BETWEEN THE AMERICAN INDIANS AND THEIR 
SPANISH DISCOTER ERS. 


Tlieir whole ait of war consists of stratagems for surprising their 
enemies, and in cunning ingenuity in baffling similar designs. 

They dread danger ; but, when escape is utterly hopeless, there 
are in their conduct a desperate calmness and insulting intrepidity, 
of which Europeans are utterly incapable. 

It seems probable, that both their want of active courage, and 
their possession of passive intrepidity, which latter amounts to an 
apparent insensibility of suffering, arise from one and the same 
cause ; namely, their seanty cerebral development. 

Men of lively imaginations have always larger brains Uian those 
of a duller liabit, and the former are for more impatient under 
bodily suffering than the latter. 

We may infer from this, that the Americans, wlio have a cere- 
bral development gi-eally inferior to that of Europeans, are, on 
that accoimt, less sensible of pain than they; and we may, conse- 
quently, impute their want of active courage to tlieir want of intel- 
lect, and their stoical indifference, under the torture of their ene- 
mies— torture so severe that it would madden a European even 
lo conUmpUte its infliction — to a consequent callousness of nerve. 

Though utterly incapable of mental exertion, except such as their 
animal wants give rise to, they have usually a grave and solemn, 


countenance and manner ; except when excited by the war-whoop 
of their friends,, or by the indiflerance of their savage enemies. 

Their vices are as many as their uncivilized pauperism permits 
them to indulge; their virtues are few, and principally exemplified 
in their domestic conduct. 

To strangers they are hospitable, but easily excited to anger ) 
and to him with whom they once become angry, they are bitter^ 
brutal, and implacable enemies. 

ON THE VARIATIONS IN THE WEATHER. 

There is scarcely any one subject upon which mankind display 
more shortsightedness and inconsistency than they do upon the 
weather. When exceedingly flne and pleasant weather cheers us| 
and makes all things around us seem doubly beautiful, we are 
almost sure to exclaim that we wish such weather could last for 
ever! 

In exclaiming thus we consult only our feelings ; and leave out 
interests wholfy out of consideration. It would undoubtedly be 
veiy delightful to bask in eternal sunshine, and be fanned by per* 
petual zephyrs. But though this uniform pleasantness of season 
would be very agreeable to our feelings, would it be equally 
serviceable in maturing those various productions of nature from 
which we derive nourishment while we are in health, and miti« 
gsition and cure when we are diseased ? Many of the most vaht* 
able of our articles of food, and of our medicinal roots and shrubs^ 
owe their perfection to weather which is as little soothing as pos* 
sible to our taste and feelings. The comparatively valueless beauties 
of the hot-house would grow wild and untended in all parts of 
the world were the weather always alike and everywhere mild. 
But we should pay dearly for those beautiful plants and flowerN 
did we sacrifice for them the less comely but more serviceable 
alimentary and medicinal productions of the field and garden. If 
an equal temperature were perpetually kept up in all places, and 
during all times, two-thirds, at least, of our natural productions 
would disappear from the world. Instead of each nation and 
each country possessing something peculiar to itsjplf and valuable 
to all, all nations would both possess and be destitute of precisely 
the same number and kind of articles. To say nothing of the de« 
plorable state to which mankind would be reduced were they 
deprived of the largest portion of the valuable things which they 
now enjoy, this condition of things would put an instant and 
inevitable end to commercial intercourse between distant people^ 
VVe, as well as the natives of Hindostan, should have spices^ 
but we should be destitute of those articles which we now have in 
such abundance, that over and above supplying our own wants, vre 
are enabled also to supply tliose of the dusky denizens of the 
East. 

Moreover, 'the most terrible consequences would result from an 
equalization of the earth’s temperature. Those wild and nistliog 
winds which we so much complain of, and wliich mainly arise from ^ 
he different temperature of different portions of our globe, would 
•ease, indeed, to annoy us with their howling rudeness. But what 
would be the effect of the consequent stagnation of the air? 
Why, instead of being the most refreshing and the most healthfrtl 
ministers to our liealth and comfort, it would become putrefied. 
Wc could not avoid inhaling it, yet to inhale it would be instant dis* 
ease and speedy deatli. No art, ho precaution, no exertion, 'could 
aveit a terrible and universal pestilence, in which, men and anl« 
nials alike would perish without hope of escape, and without 
.lleviation’ef their terrible and fatal agonies. 

How very little reflection suffices to show us how thoughtlofl# 
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9 pd ahorUsigbted ve mortals an ; and how wise and banevolant 
is that Omnipotent Being, who knows what we need better than 
we ourselves do, and who makes all things work together for our 
good ! We cannot itum our attention to a single subject without 
rejoicing tliat we have God to watch over us, and protect us 
against the silliness of our own wishes, and the HelAsbness, die 
unwise selfishness, of our own hearts. ■ 


USEFULNESS OF WATER. 

There is scarcely one thing of which we, in this country, are 
so wasteful as water. In sultrier countries where that precious ele- 
ment is as scarce as here it is plentiful, the praste of a single drop 
of it would be viewed with all the abhorrence due^ to a positive and 
serious act of criminality. Among us, on the contrary, it is fiiirly 
questionable whether we do not waste fully as much as we use. 
This striking difference between the conduct of different people in 
relation to the selfsame article of consumption, strikingly illustrates 
a principle which we have often laid down, viz., that we never 
attach its full value to any thing until we have painfully expe- 
rienced the want of it. 

Never having any lack of water, finding it always at hand when 
we need it, we do not feel conscious of half tlie obligations of health 
and comforts which we owe to it. As a mere beverage it is not 
used to any great extent by any considerable portion of our popu- 
fatioiir It would be much belter for the health of most of us were 
it more generally and largely used for this purpose. It is un- 
doubtedly the chief, if not the only beverage intended for us by 
nature. And it is very well ascertained tliat water-drinkers are 
generally free from any painful chronic complaints, which are com- 
mon to tliose who indulge in more exciting draughts. But though 
water in its simple state is not generally in use, as a bevemge, there 
are very few kinds of beverage which^ can be prepared without its 
aid. This is more particularly the case with respect -to the two 
most largely consumed articles of the kind, viz., tea and malt 
liquors. Neither of tliese articles, which are so much and so uni- 
versally used that they may now, without much assumption, be 
called actual necessaries to the majority of our population, could 
be prepared without the aid of water. Wine alone, or even cider, 
or other fennented juice, would not suffice to quench our thirst. 
And had we not water to use, either simply or compounded with 
other things, we should not merely suffer from great inconvenience, 
but, also, be afflicted with disetifies to which we are now, happily, 
strangers. 

Independent, however, of its value and importance, as a beverage, 
there are uses for water to which no other thing could be made suf- 
ficient. How irif(k>rtatit, for instance, to our health and how ex- 
ceerlingly aiigmentive of our comfort is the act of ablution. Here 
water alcne will serve our purpose. The richest products of tire 
fliill, and the wine-press would he utterly useless to us here. W'e 
must have water, or we should soon become filthy, squalid, com- 
fortless, and diseased. Even in this single point of view water is 
one of the most important of the many good things which God has 
given to u^. But the uses, the important and most of them indis- 
pensable uses of water, are so multi/hrious tliata mere enumeration 
of them would occupy a far larger space than we can aflbrd to 
devote to even four or five subjects. Our readers have only to 
observe what is passihg around them to perceive the vast import- 
ance of water. Having once pei*ceived it, and reflected upon 
result of their observation, we will not do them so much nmtstice 
as to doubt that they will feel more strongly tlian less reflecting 
peisons, the value of water, and the benevolence of him to whomi 
they owe abundance of it. | 
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CrP THE PREVALENCE OF ONE CLASS OF 10BAS 
AND- ITS effects UPON THE MINa, 

As we eTe )7 where recommend study, we shall in this utwle 
treat of a habit which is very frequently injurious, and sometime# 
even fetal to the mind of ardent students ; we*meaii the habit of 
perpetually applying to one particular branch of study. 

One chief cause of the ignorance of mechanics and other la- 
bourers, is their perpetual application to one particular poimiu 
To this their attention is rivetted, though tliey cacceliai^ feigy 
have neither taste noroa|kacity for aay'oUi^ pumiit. By ifigArtt 
their minds, however cafAcious foey'iaay hriginatly hate 
become narrow and iheapable of enlargement, aqd they tniflh 
pable Gf aay.oopsiderahte iafmtalAppVitH^ : There i^ 

one very fevoucable cirtmdietanee in tlmir ^0^ 
are lirnifedy. they are net vd^troyid foe ihefe it 

yields no ia^llectnel psefli, doeanot ptese with i^uriot& jfHlurtw^^ 
upon th^inteUeeW but leaves it fme for ifie reception of all iaa- 
pressions of sensible objects. Thus, though after serving an ap« 
prenticeship to a mechanical art, a man’k mindrisf so narrowed, 
that it would bea hopeless task to endeavour to imbue it with any 
considerable intellectual capacity ; yet, we And that such men tet 
by DO means destitute of shrewdness in the genera! a^irs of 
or of interest and concern in its every day - oocuirences,; Tbkif 
mlqds, therefore, are not warped. 

If, instead of devoting our attention to dilfereiitbranelAS of stm^ 
at different times, we incessantly pursue one combination os ,eim 
department of ideas, we either destroy the mind akogether, causb 
it to be capable of exerting itMlf only upon its one ^bitual subject, 
or tlpoiii all others but thi^V bring on a g^eral weakness ipit 
irritability of the mind, which, with its symptomatic bodily 
orders, is called nervousness. In tlie first case we pipduce actual 
insanity, in the second partial insanity or delusion, and in the ihlsdl 
a mixture of both, more terrible than either of them. 

It is thus, that those who have devot^ their Uyes and energies, 
to search after the philosopher's stone, have generally terminated 
their cemr in a mad-house. The same portion of the brain bmng^k^ 
a perpetu^ state of vibration becomes diseased, and ultimately 
commumcates its morbid irritability to the entire cerebral rngm; 
and; accolding to the degree of violence of that irritability, the 
delusion is partial or entire. 

With these facts before our eyes, H behoves us to be exceedingly 
careful to pursue no one class of ideas so exclusively as to allow 
one class of vibrations perpetually to occur upon the brain. By 
changing our studies frequently we relieve the mind, and we may 
keep it occupied for a greater length of time upon several subjects 
successively, than we can upon any one of even the least trying and 
ab.itruse. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL MEMORANDA 
OF OCTOBER. ^ ' 

On the first of this month, 1307, was born, at Winchester, Henty 
nr son of King John ; and who, in 1 S 16 , succeeded to the crowns. 
He is sometimes styled Henry of Winchester; and since the time 
of this monarch, princes’ children ha%'e occasionally taken their 
names from the places of their birth, as Edward of Carnarvon, 
Henry of Monmouth, John of Gaunt, &c. 

In 1564, Queen Mary,u9uaky styled the Sanguinary, or BJopdy, 
was crowned at Westminster. She was the daughter of Henry 
VIII., by Catherine of Arragon, of the line of Tudor ^ and wae 

t TKert have been eretptiont, but so fow that the general rule is alsest 
the universal one. 
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^rn irf 1517. She married Put lip of Spain, eldest sonof(?//<im/i^Vp 
JM 1554. 

. Ill 1770, died at Newbury, about forty miles irom Boston* 
hi , North America, the Rev. George ^^’lutfield, a celobrnted 
.English, divine^ theologian, and controvmial writer, and founder, 
in 1770, of the sect of Metliodisis. 11c \v;iii born in 1714. He 
M:a5 originally a ininibter in ihc estahlisiied church, lie instituted 
. Or/)Arm ifo/zir, in Cieoigia, in America; and erected two ex- 
ix^iftive buildings for public worship in Ixindon, one in Tottenlmm- 
•upKmrl'rQad, and the other neai Mitorfields. 

. In 1705, died, at Dishley, in JLeicestershirc, Robert Bakcwell, 
- .a,t;elebi'aled- fanner and grazier, and wlio was the greatest im- 
.;|MOver‘of horses and cattle that England ever produced. Many 
:>an€icdotcs are related of his remarkable humanity to animals. 

‘ JUi. toil, died, -at Dronaorc, in Ireland, Dr. Pliicy, thirty 
(yesirs bishop gf that see. He was a man of a very refined tajjte, 
rand extensive erudition, and one of the oldest members of the 
celel)ruted litemry club establislicd by Dr. Johnson. His works 
were numerous and irseful ; amongst wliich we must not forget 
<tO' mention his the Nnv Tc\iament\* which gives an 

■.account of the several Imoks, their contents, their authors, and of 
•3lhe' times, places, and occasions, in which they were respectively 
•WriUen. This justly popailar woik has passed through many 
editions, and is used by the Gniversitios. He is also the author 
4>f The Urrmit nf Warkn'orth,** and of the beautiful vtelbknown 
’Snjng, O N’annie mlt thou tcith me** 

-On the thinl, died, at Urie, in Scotland, RoiinuT Barclay, an 
eminent writer among live Quukers. lie was born at Edinburgh, 
«i 1(54S. His principal work is “ Jii Ajtolo^i/for the Quakers,'* 

■ On tlio fourth, 1704, Srj.KraK was left on the island of %/ua7i 
J^ernnudez, in the Pacido Ocean, by Captain Sl Ri\I>LI^fi. Selkirk 
was born at Larffo, in Scotland, about 1080. He was- a bold 
ailventvjrer, and a good navigator, and made several voyages lo the 
South Sea, &c. ; in one of which, having, a quaiTel with his cou^ 
-iiiander, he was pot ashore, as above named, with a few necessaries, 
fevling-picce, gunpowder, luid shot. Here he lived alone near 
' three years, and was then taken od' by Captain Woods Iloger.^. 
.Dtiring the lime of his remaining ou 'the island he had nearly 
forgotten his native tongue. De J'or: is supposed to have worked 
• ^lphis narratne into the Romanee of RoBl^i>o^ Ciiusoc. 

In 1814, died Samuel Jackson Pratt, Esep, who oommeuced 
Ins liii^iary life under the nainc of Courtney Meltifoih, He was a 
very prolific writer, and all hi.s works tend to promote the id- 
temsts of virtue, lie closed his earthly career at Birmingham, 
ybut was descended from a resprctiible family in Uuntiagdohskirc.l 
On tlic sevciitli, 1705, died J)r. John ( .forge Zimmerman, a 
^‘tdfbiatcd pliysiciari and philosopher. He was born at Be/y, in 
ilift canton of 'llcrno, in SwilzcrKiml, in 1723. Ilis writings 
focoiuineiided him to the King of Piussia, and he wa.s afterwards 
appointed, by the regency of Hanover, ph\M(ian lo lu.s Bntaiiiiic 
Majesty. Ilis works aie, a Poem on the Ikirihquake ut Lisbon/' 
1755; “A PhyMologic.d Disscrhilion on Tiritability “An 
E^iuy on National Pride;” an<l “An Essay on Soliiuue;” ,lli^ 
..has been translated into Eiench and English. « 

On the seventh, 170G, died -Dr. Thomas llnju, a leained divine 
the Church of Scotland. He was born m 1709, and wa$ 
^edweatjB^ allhe University oj Glasgow, where he beeame Profc.ssnf 
•f.^lpral 'Philosophy. He was also greatly distinguished as a 
ni;dhematiciaD and metaphysician. IRs woiks are “ 4re E^tquin 
mto the Human Mind;** and “ Essays on the LiftUectual 
Jetive Powers of Man,** 

On the eighth, in 1744, Admiral Balciif.n, in the Victpiyj 


man-of-war, of 110 guns and 1100 men, was lost iit a violent 
storm, near Jersey, and every soul on board perished. A monu- 
ment was erected, commemorative of this melancholy event, in 
Westminster Abbey. He was born in 1069, and entered early in 
the navy, where, passing through several inferior stations, he 
attained the command of a ship, and greatly distinguished himself 
by his bravery in the Mediterranean, under Sir Georoe Byxg, 
lie was made admiral in 1734, and in 1743, was appointed Go- 
vernor of Greenwich Hospital, but in the following year fell a 
victim to the clement on which he lu\d so long triumphantly shone, 
and as above described. Tlic same spot also proved fatal to the 
son of Henry T., who was drowned there, November 26th, 1120, 
with above one hundred and forty young nbblemen, of the pi4n- 
cipal families of England atid'Normahdy. The king, on learning 
the calamity,’ fainted away, and was never seen to smile ’after. 
That part of the English Channel, in which the above events 
occurred, is usually called the Strait, or Race "of Alderney, and, in 
stormy weather, the passage over is always considered dangerous. 

On the eighth, •179.5, died Dr. A»DiiPAv'‘KiPprs, a celebrated 
divine arid biographer. Jtfc was born in Nottingham, in 1727. 
He wns a writer for sometime in the 'Monthly Review ; arid in 
1761, ho had a share in a periodical work, Oallod *‘The Lih/my,** 
which failed. 'He was the principal author and conductor of the 
second edition of that gi-eat work, the ^^ Bioffraphira 'Brifannica.** 
Five volumes of this work were piihli.shed in his lifbtime, and tluj 
greatest part of the sixth was prepared before his death. In 1783, 
he published the Life of Captain Cook, in one volume, 4 to., and 
in the same year a Life of Dr. Lardner, prefixed to his works. His 
sermons are remarkable for perspicuity, elegance, and energy. He 
also wrote many other pieces. Tliis great and good man was 
interred in Bunhill-fields, London. 

On this day, 1821, died Christophe, King of the island of 
Hayti, by the title of IIenrI' T. Giiristophe gained hi.s high 
station by intrigue and the sw’ord, and maintained it by rigour 
and despoti.Nm : which severity at length excited the rebellion by 
which he lost his crown and life. Christophe was a native of the 
island of St. Christopher, one of the windward islands. H.irii is 
now a republic, and governed by a president. 

Tlie eleventh of this month, 1797, is noted for Duncan’s vicl(;ry 
over the Dutch fleet, off Campeixlown, near the i.sland of Tcvl, 
on the coast of IJoIlaud. Tn consequence of thi.s most splendid 
victory, /b/m/rri/ Dtncan was created Lord Viscount Duncan, of 
Camperdown, to which honour a pension of. 2000/. i>er annum wa.-s 
annexed. Admiral Diinoan was born at Dundee, in Scoiland, iu 
1731, and was of an ancient and respectable family. He died in 
1804. Tlie Dutch -fleet, in the above engagement, was com- 
manded by the celebratct! Admiral Dc^Vintcr. 

On the twelfth, 1492, Columuus discovered Si. Salvador, ono 
of the Bahama Islands, in the West Indies. This was the first 
land he sawdn the Meiv World. From St Salvador he sailed to 
Cuba, and afterwards to llhpaniola, now called llayti, Afur 
having discovered other islands, and jtaken possession of them in 
the names of Iheir Catholic Majesties, he returned to Europe, 
taking with him some of the natives. Columbus was born at 
Genoa, in 1447, and died at V’alladolid, in Spain, in 1506. 

GnthU day, 1702, Sr u George Rooke, with. tlie Englisli arid 
Dutch fleet, attacked , tlic French fleet, aud the Spanish galleons, 
in the pork of \ igo, in G<illicia, in Spain, when several men^f^war 
and galleons were taken, and many destroyed, apd abundance of 
plate and 6thcr v.iUiable effects fell into the . liands . of Uie .con- 
querors. Sir George Hooke was born in 165Q, and died in 17(Q13. ! 

On the 13th, 1815, Napoleon Bonapartej who lately ^^.htstrdde 
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tl¥8..maj€itic.wx»rld.flik!e acolowus#’! arrived* at St. Helena, ar 
cwlecprkoner*;*' aflbrdin^asfriftwsiliietaTice lhat if ‘/vaalting am 
can-raise-a ma* from -the lo^cat station, it can also pros- 
trate him from the highest. A dcclar^ion asoribed to this captive 
chief is full of wisdom, : aod offers a salutary lesson to/‘ "'^tiwkked 
rnUn nwnkind;'*^ I kAtte linned agaiasl the tktral {dto* of 
iJuyofrti a%df[ hiweJdUtn^^ 

Oh- thfe 14thj 1006, was. fought , the "memorable Hattie of Hast 
irfgs, which transferred the crown of liingland to William, Duke 
of X^ormandy ; andDctobei! 14th was tins day of the.birtJi^aawell 
a.v of the defeat and death, of HAaoLi) 11. 

flAKOtn and his two brothers, who were also, slain in- this en- 
gagement, were interred in Waltliam Abbey Church, Essex. A 
j}luia stone, of gray)marble, wa%. it is said^ erected over the king 
witli this « exp reasiva epitaph, liamldux Infclijs" the tirdiapp^ 
Jlaroldi 

On- this day, 1601, died at Prague, in Bohemia, tlie illustrious 
Asttouorocr, Tycho* Baaux^ repeating several times “ Ihaot not- 
Ivj/ed in vain.V* lie was born in. 1546, at Knudsiorp, in Schonen, 
in.Sdreden, a distsiet. which at that period belonged to Denmark ; 
hence he is styled the **J)anigh Aatronomer** His works slww him 
to have been a very accurate observer: He made several important 
discoveries, and was the ‘first who determined the effects of refiuc- 
tionj whereby we see tlie Sun, or any star,- above the horizon, before 
it is st> in reality; as we see the bottom of a vessel when filled 
with watcr^-which, iq the same position we do not perceive when 
iMipty. Among his works, tlie best am The Kndolphine Tables i'" 
and “ The IJietoria CelestisT 


COUXTRY CHARACTERS AND CHARAC- 
TERISTICS. 

TJlF/.SIIKPriKRD AND IllS DOG. 

Theue 18 the shepherd with his faithful ard intelligent dog; and 
his- \voll-tt*nflod flock are spread around, cropping the. short but 
„f the downs’. Of all the characters one meets with 
in the cociiitn', there is none who lias so much of the simplicityof 
ii.itiire associated with him us the shepherd. In the second ge+ 
in ‘ration of the human race, as we h.ave it in Holy Writ, the only 

^. Tlw follow ing furtlier remarks on the expression, ** I have nut tivt^U 
at rat n,” are worthy of notice. Jln. lloiirnTsoN, the llistoiiun, in on.- 
oi hig l ist con viTS.itions with 1 )k. KiikKiNk, exjiressed hie joy in re. 
fl'*rtiu{r that lii.i lifo on Ksirtli /uid not heen aUogethnr in vain. Krict- 
in n, n f»*w hours only previoii.s to liw dissolution, speaking of tho lor- 
niorit.? ot his disorder to a friend, told Inin, that tliu jov Jio tln*n felt in 
hi.s mind m tlih revivw-of’his pnbiic vibtruction^ stood, us it wore, iu 
battle arrsiv hetw-ixt him - and the ngoiiies which he endured. I shall 
k*1iQ|>py/' says tho piou* STtrnM, “ if> at the close of life, 1 rarij with 
mo to the grave the meiitof having been useful to wmiu. * Of persons, 
whose Ktiidie$ and pursuits are uccomniodated to general utility, it may 
lx* truly afhrttied, tliAtdi«y lived to ^soirtt purpose ; which cnn 'nc'verhe 
Miid of tho.so, htnw iiiLcommon soever their abilities and attuinmentt:, 
w lio spend life in abstract specolationi and produce nothing of real 
nso iind iiorvico to their fcliow-creatures. 'i lie -soul-cheering .exiiros^ 
Moii', / hMve not lived .in<vain, was nevor more approjinately used thsii 
hv Loro Ortsvilee,. when he. brought the Slave Trade Friotnf Bill 
into -the Hoose- of Lords, Mhy 7fli, 1811. TKs f..oi‘dship then obseired, 
thutlt hod bfeen his gpo<l lortiioeto introduce tliat act into the Kduse, 
which wrt» first passed for tlis ilfloiitfnn of the Stave Trade, Ife con- 
sidered it, lie said, as the mo.st honourable act of his public life; and 
might sav nt dte olose*of that life, ^7 have not lived in vain. Tho last 
words which the immortal Nelbon uttared were, ** Thank Codd I htm 
done )»y (hdy.*’-*-SocTjiSY's Life -of i^etam. 


hjooifd kptm'whlfchivft can implicitly depend fol the 
races of 4vlHch it gives us the histoiy Abel; the :S6cond.iXNr»^f t 
men,, was sutlihpl^i^rd ; and br-cause-of the greater simplibky^aiiihi<i 
Writy of hk.ilife, and the consequently greater ucciqHabiliiy 
fiis oflbring* in -the estimation of his Maker/ he was murdered %)jf 
jiis elder brother C'uin, the busbundman ; and thus was the firs' 
jviciiin of the Imman race, — the first mion whom death passed. 

I The fabled golden age of tliQ ancients was an age of slicpherds ; 
^nd the notion of it was in jjdk probability. founded on the Bible 
kccoisnt of Abel. He that as it may, in the whole history of both 
the Old and the NewTesUmentai,tbesliephei’d is alway.sused as fhib 
Symbol for the man of gerrtle manners ; the one who is kind uiidv’ 
compassionate to the help|ksa; whodeuds those under his car*- 
to “ the green pastures, be^o the still waters,'? and who- " gathers 
the lambs with his arms/and carries them iniris bosom.^' 

It is not meant to be said, that at the present da;i|^mers inur Jei- 
idicpherdff^.or that there . is tiny moitsof substantial virtue, or of real 
vice iu tlio one of them than there is in the otlier. But ll>e testi - 
mony in favour of the shepherd is so genefal, and conie.s from the 
unnals of so many nations, thut it is altogether impo.vsihlo not to 
believe that there is not only some truth, but a great deal of trutli- . 
in it. It is not a matter tliat calls for any science, but merely one 
of .the most common observation ; one which any body can pcr> 
fcctly understand, though they know not one letter of tlie alphabet . 
and, therefore, it is one about which there can hardly be a mistake 
In fact, there are many causes that conspire to make the life ef 
the shepherd a life of purity as well as simplicity* One, however, 
is alipo*t decisive. Ii would be perfectly absurd to* .suppose tbai 
we 1(^1) to be vicious from arty thing in nature. V"ice, of what- 
ever kind it maybe, is of human origin, and there are no examples' 
of vice on.trackles*>s*douus or on green hills; little are tlicreany 
in sheep or sheep dogs; and tliough foxes w’ill kill and steal, and 
ravens destroy the diseased of the flock, their depredations luwt 
no resemblance whatever to the crimes of human beings. Thus*, 
animals ai-e just as inucli in the way of nature when they kill 
sheep, or punch out the ejes of sick or weakly ones, as the sheep 
are when they nip the bhivles of giass, or the shepherd when lie* 
cuts his bread and quaffs the clear water of the spring; and thus. . 
though he may re;;rct wliDt llrt-y do, that can never tt-ach him any 
human vice, or Icnil him to the perpcLaliou of any human crime. 

By the sUepheid is not meant the man who opens the galc«i o? 
tlife enclosure, or shifts the hurdles, or othervviser disposes of the 
sheep on the ugricultufal fiirmi That i.s no genuine shepherdV 
employment, he must be on those wilds which no plough ha:* 
broken u{> for- centuries, and tliore must .be ncthing of hvimcu, 
nature the: c but himself, llic pathless dowms and the trackless 
moors, are the two places for finding the shc-jiherd, because on-' 
them he i? in hi.s primitive state ; and th jro arc s.ome places of th^ 
country where the sheplicrd on tlie lu-aor docs not sec -a huina/. 
being for inonilie;. But so far fFOni being idle or lopcly, ho 
very busy^ and; very happy. It i.s astonishing how inuc\ mow 
oomjianioniible and cl'.eoring to tlie mind tlie scenes of nature arc. 
ihdn scones of art where one meets with no people. But on re- 
rlctt’on, the cause is ca.sily seen. When ^Ye find any .«;cene of art 
vvitliout inhabiuintii, wo are reminded of death- and min ; and ihc’ 
iner the scene is, and the lo8S it is changed, the painful feeling m 
fhemore keeir; because it tolls us, that the cause of desolation mu*|: * 
have been serious; and no n our oavh time. If one meetawUhto* 
trace of'ilhe ancient .Biilons, one feels very little emotioD, but ini 
rather led into a train of purely Instorical meditation; and if one 
cc)me.s to a Ronrrrm camp, or to a fessclated pavement, one oan cXt 
a'.uiiie it «s a matter of mere curiosity. One doea not much mindL 
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the ruins of the baronial castles ; and can look upon Carisbrook, 
•r Caernarvon^ any of the other fragment of once mighty struc- 
tures that spot; tWft land, with the same indifference, or the same 
search of pieturesque effect, ai if tl»ey were grey stones that mai 
had never touched. But when w*c come to a deserted house, i 
which tlie traces of inhabitants arc still visible, it is anotlier, and 
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last safe ; and when the rest are once settled, be can go and find 
the lost sheepy or ascertain that h.has been destroyed, ^ a man-* 
I ner which those who 'are not acquainted with what 'atteation and 
habit can accomolish, would not credit. 

The dog, whicm is the companion and playfellow of his master, 
and would no more be separated from his master, or his master 
from him, than an ordinaiy man would be from his oldest and 
fhstest friend, is perhaps the most wonderful of the two. In 
those wilds the shepherd and the dog have a language of their 
own; and tlie dog could not understand or obey the orders [of a 
straneer, even Uiough he were, as all true shepherds' dogs* are, 
very docile and willing to obey; and as little could a common dog 
understand and obey the sheplierd. One general trait in good 
sheep dogs is never to bite a sheep. If the sheep " stand at 
the dog will run in and pinch the hind leg ot the bell- 
bearer, but never to such an extent as either to bruise the flesh 
or cut the skin. The dog hits as neatly on the place near the 
joint, where a sfnart tilritch of pain causes no injuty, as the most 
skilful anatomist knows how to twitch the funny bone'' of the 
elbow. The dog docs more than tliat. The shepherd always 
points out to the dog the direction in which the sheep are to be 
□riven; and if they are "brought up" by die "standing” of the 
leader with their heads out of the direction, the dog, if they will 
not obey hi.s call, (for he always tries, that fii'St), and be is forced to 
" go in,” turns ttie leader SI. the same time he sets him 
forward, in the same fTay as Hht rudder turns a ves^h He pinches 
'.he leg on the side toward which the sheep asn to go ; . and as (as is 
•veil known of horses when they are once pricked by the bayonets in a 
charge) animals always run f^^tlie pain, die sheep is turned round ; 
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fiir more painful matter ; and there are few sights that bring more 
teucliing sorrow, to a man, than when, after a long absence, and 
many fond thoughts of the place of his nativity, he comes back to 
it, and finds it razed, or the spoiler in the act of razing it, even 
for the purjiose of erecting a finer one on its site. 

W iih natural scenes and objects it is for otherwise. They call 
forth no regrets or other painful thoughts. They have no ruins, 
but are ever new. \V'hen the frost breaks down a portion of the cliffy 
it is a new heap of stones below ; and when the flood of the river 
weurs away the steep bank, there is a new meadow formed on the 
•ther side. 

But the shepherd has not even that. His solitude is in the soft 
season ; and ‘ all the sights around him are si^ts of peace and 
tenderness ; and be gives himself up to the study of nature. He 
knows all the signs of the atmosphere ; and when he retires to his 
cot at nigh'., he knows to what kind of morning he shall waken; 
and when he comes o\it in the morning, he sees the weather of the 
day to its close. The very dew on the gr^s is a monitor to him, 
and the voice of tlie wind is perfectly intelligible. If that murmurs 
soflly like a fiut<; breathing a mournful tune on the minor keys, 
then he takes his thickest cloak with him, and leads his charge to 
the neighbourhood of the little care or the shelter stone. But if 
the voice is as clear as a bell, he knows that the day will be dry 
and exhilarating. 

It is astonishing what keen eyes those shepherds have, and how 
indeed all iheir senses arc quickened by the fresbness of the ojicn 
down. The shepherd will jiot only see a sheep at a distance 
where you can hardly discover a white speck, but be will be able 
to say whether that sheep belongs to liis flock or not. At parting 
or at gathering time, his eye runs far fabler than the pen of the 
lca^]ie^t accountant, or than the expertest tallyman tan number ^ 
yrith the liand. The flock maybe hundreds, nay, thousands, and ] 
yet he can sec at a glance if even one be missing; and not only ■ 
til at, for he can instantly recollect the time and plice wbcn it was ! 


dogs on the open sheep-walks havb occasion to do that. There is 
ittle there to alarm the sheep ; indeed, walks that give much actual 
oil either to the shepherd or the dog, are never of much value. 
Sheep that are much disturbed or raced abput, never thrive well. 
A sheep is a tender Its well as a timid creature; and it is always 
most valuable^ when it is .most gently used. 

. The conduct of the sheep dog is- not at all analogous to hunt- 
ting, even when he is sent to drive intruders from the pasture ; 
and his own flock are not afraid of him, — so fiur from that, indeed, 
bat he will sometimes gather in' the stragglers, merely by calling 
:o them. But while the flock are obeying without fear,'and in an 
irderiy manner *the voice of their own aog, let but some unbred 
;ur set up his tuneless yelp, and they will be all ** gazing” and 
hen " wide,” the next moment. Ill-bred dogs in sheep-walks 
arc, like ill-bred men in company, horrible nuisances 

It is very pleasing to see the shepherd and his dog dining 
ogether on the moor. There is a perfect understanding between 
hem. The dog does not yell for his food like a beagle in a 
ennel, and as little does he fawn and cri^age for it like a spaniel, 
rbe dog looks on with the utmost patience while the shepherd 
inties the little store, and then, as both have equally won it, it is 
'a bit to you, and a bit to me/’ till both are satisfied. Men help 
beir friends first, and so does the shepherd his dog ; and if they 
are on short commons, it is the shepherd that bears the hunmr. 
3o he may, the dog not only saves him many a weaiy mile, but 
nables him to do what ten men could not accomplish without the 

%e group after dinner is as interesting as some that are more 
^hionAle. The shepherd leans on his elbow, and looks alter- 
lately at the dog and the sheep, if these happen to be widely 
pread. The dog lies with his tore-legs stretched out, and keeps 
iis eye on his master all the time. If the morning has been 
fatiguing and hot, the shepherd covers himself with his cloak 
.nd takes his siatOy hut while the master is asleep, the dog never 
loses an eye. lie sits and watches, and if any part of the flock 
under, he hurries off to call them in ; and when the -shepherd 
ukens he finds every thing right. One of the prettiest little 
ictures in jiastoral life is, that of the sliepherd sleeping, the dog 
iralching, and one or two sheep looking on. In snort, when in 
.state of nature, the shepherd is a deliglitful character, the dog 
dmirable, and the flock useful. 

ablitffacd by J A HIM Gilburt, MS, Regent ttreet, and 51, Patemoitor-row } 
and G. O. Dennis, 65, Rue Neuve, Saint Augustin, Paris. 
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THE WONDERS OF ANIMATED NATURE. 



OF THE ELEPHANT. ' 

Of the Elephant, there are several varieties, but all agreeing 
jp their generic and specific distinctions. In size and strengtii 
they surpass all quadrupeds, and in sagacity are only inferior to 
man. 

To describe their exact size is veiy difficult, as they have been 
seen from ieuen to fifteen feet high ; and no description can con- 
vey a just idea of their magnitude, unless the animal itself has been 
presented to the view, lliis wonderful quadruped is a native of 
Asia and Africa^ hut is most numerous in the latter. They are 
found chiefly between the river Senegal and the Cape of Good 
Hope, and liere they abound more than in any other part of tlie 
' world. In their natural state, Elephants delight in hequenting 
tlse banka of rivers and moist situations, environed with the thickest 
woods. They always disturb the water before drinking ; and oAen 
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fill tlieir trunks with it, spouting it out in the manner of a foun- 
tain for amusement or revenge. 

I'hough the Elephant is the strongest as well as the largest of 
all quadrupeds, yet in a state of nature it is neiiher fierce nor 
mischievous; hut mild and peaceable in its disposition, it neither 
exerts its force nor strength. In its native deserts this animal is 
seldom seen alone, hut appears to be particularly social and 
friendly with its kind, the oldest of the troop always appearing as. 
the leader, and the next in seniority bringing up the reiir. ITils 
Older is, however, merely observed when they aie ujjon the masek 
in search of cultivated grounds, where they expect to liave their 
progress impeded by the proprietors of llio.se lauds they W going 
to lay waste, llie largest Klojihants me found in India. co- 
lour is that of the mouse. Its skin is so hard, that a sluirp sword 
cannot penetrate through it, especially on the hack ; tl^ most tender 
part being under the belly. Although its eyes are peculiarly small, 
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yet they are completely expressive of what the creature feels ; and 
when turning them upon an affectionate master, it is astonishing to ob- 
serve how mueh tehdemesi they reveal. Its sense qf smelling is als< 
very delicatiii abd it etinces a great fondness for odoriferous flowers 
Its hearing is likewise roniaikalily acute; and no animal is so 
exquisitely affected by the touch. It has fbnr teeth in eat:h jaw. 
with which it grinds its meat like ineal ; besides these, it has two 
othen, which hang out bc'yond tlm rest; tliese two ait: ivory, li 
the male they grow downwards, in the female, upwards. Those oi 
the male are the largest; those of the female are smaller, but 
sharper. One of them it keeps always sharp, to revenge injuries; 
and with the other it roots up trees and plants for its food. ITie 
tooth of the male ^rows to about ten feet in length, and are fre- 
quently found to weigh upwards oY three hundred pounds weight 
The teeth of the female are considered the most valuable. 'Iliose 
they lose once in ten years; which, falling ofl^ they carefully 
bury them in the ftrlh, (as is thought) on purpose that men may 
not find them. Its legs are massy columns of three or four feet 
in circumference, and fivo or six in height. Its body is remark- 
ably round and bulky, and nearly destitute of hair, ilut the most 
singular and peculiar characteristic of this extraordinary animal is 
its proboscis, or trunk; and of all the instruments wliich the super- 
abundant wisdom and goodness of the Creator has bestowed on 
the various forms of animal life, this is [lerhaps the most complete 
and the most admirable. It is comp«}sed of nerves, membranes, 
and sinews, and is the organ of smelling, and also serves him as a 
hand, to receive his food. It is crooked, grisly, and flexible; and 
has the power of contracting, lengthening, and turning in every 
direction. With this instrument, the animal can lift from the 
ground the smallest piece of money, select herbs and flowers, and 
grasp any thing so firmly that no force can tear jt from its grasp. 
Besides the above peculiarities of the Elephant, it has several 
otheis that are well-deserving of our notice. Its legs are high and 
very strong, the joints of which they can bend at pleasure. Its 
feet are round, like those of a horse, and very broad. It is a great 
lover of wine, and will drink (if fame be true) about fourteen gal- 
lons at a time, of either wine or water. It goes with young about 
two years, and brings foith but one at a time, and that about the 
size of a calf, and grows to thirty. If it receives no hurt it will live 
from o?(c to /wo hundred years. 

Of all animals, the Elephant, whciitbce tamed, is the most gentle 
and obedient. Its attachment to its keeper is remarkable; mid it 
seems to live but to serve and obey him, and when treated with 
kindness, it testifies its gratitude by fulfilling all the desires of its 
keeper, and caressing him with affectionate fondness ; leeeivcs his 
commands with attention, and executes them with punctuality and 
zeal ; bends its knees when he expresses a wish to ride, and wil- 
lingly exerts its utpiost strength, which, in drawing burdens, is 
equal to that of six horses; and, without fatigue, it can support 
Uootit four thousand pounds weight upon its back. 

Though this animal seems capable both of gratitude- and affec- 
tion, disappointment or injustice produces resentment and spleen ; 
and, though faithfully attached to a kind protector, the least alter- 
ation in his behaviour would be indignantly received. Before the 
destructive 'date of fire-arms was known, the princes of the East 
placed iMir 'chief dependance in war cn the number and discipline 
of ihefir EtepHLA'vfs; but now, they chiefly use them for parade, or 
Qi fcimits of bfilden. Tins animal, notwithstanding its enormous 
bulk, does not by iny means want quickness m its movements. It 
. trotk with considerable agility, and can easily ovctl.ike a man at 
hb greatest speed; but, as it cannot turn very readily, he is able 
fUjiny time to escape from it by running to one side, ilunlers 
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a^e able to kill it by attacking it from behind, or on the 
flanks. 

Tliu natural inStiriit of Ef.xPiiANTrf thM td live in 

society ; they consequently are observed in treat nurriberi in the 
interior of the forests : the.se they seldom leave, except for tlie pur- 
pose of devastating the neighbouring plantations. Their troops 
or lierds consist of from forty to a hundred, of both sexes, and all 
ages. They are conducted, as before obseiTcd, by the two oldest, 
one in front, and the other in the rear. When they leave the 
forests, if there is any appearance of danger, they observe a deter- 
mined order of progress : the young ones are placed in the middle, 
surrounded by the old ones. 

Some EIe))hants live in solitude, and entirely apart from .society; 
the.se are called by the Indians grontlahs. They are always males, 
which, it is believed, have been chased from the herds, by the 
jealousy of other individuals of their sex. They are, in general, 
excessively ferocious: they often leave the forests, attack mankind 
without the least provocation, lay waste the fields, dirow down the 
huts of the peasants, and destroy the cattle* The farmers are 
frequently compelled to set guards against iliern, who are posted, 
r the purpose, in a kind of seutry-boxes, of great atrength, formed 
of bamboo. When the men perceive one of theM Elevuakts 
approaching they give the alarm to each other, and drive away the 
inimal by making a great noise, and by firing at it with muskets. 
When these Elephantg peni^irate into villages they commit the most 
dreadful desolation. Itie Elephants that lire in troops arc not 
dangerous, unless they are irritated : a man may pass very near 
them without in the least degree attracting their notice. 

The manner of taking and taming animals of so prodigious a 
strength, which seems to set all human power at defiance, deserves 
a few remarks. In order to take them wild in the woods, a spot 
»f ground is fixed upon, whith is surrounded with a palisade, 
made of the thickest and stronge.st trees, joined by cross-bars, 
vhich tend to increase tbeir strength. These posts arc fixed at 
uch a distance from each other that a man can easily pass between ; 
nd there is only one great passage left open, through which ilic 
elephant can easily come, which is contrived upon such a priii- 
iple as to close upon him the moment he has passed. To »lcc(»y 
be animal into this snare, it is necessary to conduct a tame funcih^ 
ito the woods, which its keeper compels to set up a cry that 
istanlly attracts the attention of one of her male friends, and 
j iduces him to follow the alluring sound, uutil he finds himself 
I imtrapped beyond retrent. The deceiving object of his solicitude 
still continues to lament and cry, and he pursues her into a coii- 
fiiiod passage, that it is impossible for him either to proceed or 
return ; but when he perceives her let out at a private door he 
begins to .show violent marks of indignation at the deceit. The 
hunters, in the meantime, fix coids oioiuid his body, and endeavour 
to soften his anger by throwing buckets of water upon bis back, 
pouring oil down his ears, and rubbing his body with fragrant 
leaves; two tame animals are then introduced to him, each of 
winch Rliernately caress him with their trunks; afterw'arde u third 
IS brought forward that has been taught to instruct the nrw-ceiner, 
upob which an officer of some distinction rides. The hunters then 
open the inclosurc, and the tractable creiuure leads his captive 
along until they arrive at a massy pillar, to which, for about 
twenty-four houra, it is tied. During tlial period, its indignation 
begins to subside, and in the course of a fortnight it becomes com- 
pletely tamed, acquires an attachment for tlie person Who attends 
it, and thoroughly comprehends the different sounds of his voice. 

Among the numerous anecdotes of tlie Elephant, die following 
are among the most interesting.^ 
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Art ELBPHAicTthHTWwlcept &t Venailles, seemed to be sensible 
of it ^lien any one attempted to make sport of him, and to keep 
the aflront in mind till he found an opportunity for retaliation. 

A Path TER wished to make a drawing of tliis animal in an 
unusual attitude, with his trunk elevated, and his ',^Out)v o]^n. 
Id order to keep the Elephant in this position, ihl artist's servant 
threw fruit into his mouth, but more frequently only made him 
believe Uiat he was about to do it. Although this greatly irritated 
the Elephant, he did not attack the servant, but, as if sensible that 
the painter was the instigator of the deception that had been prac> 
tised upon him, he directed his eyes towards the latter, and thiew 
out of his trunk such a quantity of water upon him as completely 
destroyed the drawing. 

Ibis Elephant generally availed himself less of his strength than 
of his ingenuity. He once unbuckled with the greatest calmness 
and deliberation, a strong leathern strap, which had been fastened 
round his legs, and as his attendant had tied the buckle round with 
packtiiread, and secured it with many knots, the animal very deli- 
bcrately unloosed tliem all, witliout breaking either tlie strap or the 
packthread. 

Acosta, iplates the following circumstance. A soldier in Lochin 
throw, in sport, the siiell of a cocoa-nut at an Elephant. The 
Klepliant felt the tiffront, but dissembling his resentment, picked 
up the shell. 8oroe days after, seeing the soldier walking 
along, he stepped up to him, and returned' the compliment, by 
thro wing tlie same shell in his fiice. He then walked off, scem- 
in<r|y iniu h pleased at having thus retaliated the affront he liad 
rtocivcd. 

Another soldier refused (o give the road to an Elephant and his 
conductor, at wliicli tlie Elephant was higMy affronted. 8omc 
dn)s iificr meeting the soldier upon the banks of a river, at a 
time when he had not his keeper witli him, he seiseiihim with his 
tiniik, ducked him several times in the water, a^d lhen let him go. 

Ill Det.mt, an Elephant passing along the stt;eets, put his trunk 
into a tailor’s shop, where several people were air work, one of them 
pricked the end of it with his needle ; the animal passed on ; but in 
tiic next dirty poodle filled his trunk with water, returned to0thc 
shop, Olid spill ting every diop among the people who had offended 
him, and spoiled their work. 

All Kltphant in Adu^mn'r, in India, often passed through the 
bazaar, oi nuuket, and as lie went by a certain herb-woman, always 
leccned a handful of greens : at length he was seized uilhonco/his 
]iniio<Iical fits of ruge, broke his fellers, and running through the 
market, put the crowd to flight, and among others this woman, who, 
in hci.sic, foigot a little child ,siie had brought with her. The animal 
recollecting the spot whore hU benefactress u.sed to sit, took up 
the infant gently on his trunk, and placed it in safety on a stall. 

iMii. Brssv informs us, that an Elcplianl huviug once killed his 
keeper in a fit of reseutnient, the wife of the man, who \'sas witness 
of the terrible scene, took lier two children luid laying them down 
tlic feet of the animal, said to him — “ As you have killed my 
husLauflf you vmy now Lill me and wy children also/* The Ele- 
phant immediately giew' calm, and, as if su-uck witJi lemorse, took 
up the eldest boy witli his trunk, placed him upon his back, and 
from thence forward w’ould suffer ny other person to ride him. 

The above engiaving represents an Elephant ■••Uacking a Rlii- 
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OF THE RHINOCEROS. 

•Or (his animal there arc two varieties, ozir with* a sinirle ho^n, 
die other witli /tro, on its nose. Next to the elephant, it is the 


most powerful of all quadrupeds ; and the most bulky iUcilpt the 
Hippopotamus* Its length is' commonly twelve feet, its bei^t six 
or seven, and its circumference is nearly equal ip its leogth. ^ is 
a native of the same countries, and inhabits the same forests ai 
elephant. 

Many fabulous accounts have been given of this animal respect- 
ing its fiercenes^i, as well as his strength. The one which was 
shown in London, in 1739, never was out of humour but when ill 
used ; appealed both submissive and attached to his keeper; and 
scgpicd jjerfectly to understand the meaning of his threats. The 
appetite of this animal, though very young when it left Bengal^ 
was so astonishingly great, that it is said the expense of his food 
and passage amounted to nearly a^thousand pounds. The skin of this 
animal is so hard as to resist the sword and spear, and the shot of 
hunters. He is a mortal enemy to the Elephant, whom he seldom 
meets with without a battle; and aims chiefly the belly, bein^ 
the softest part, which, if he miss, the elephant is too great a 
match for him with his trunk and teeth . — (^See the engraving.) 

The horn of the Rhinoceros somelimel measures nearly four feet 
in length, by six or seven inches at the base, which is usually of a 
brown or olive colour. The form of the head greatly resembles that 
of the hog, but the ears are larger, and stand erect: the eyes, though 
small, are bright and piercing, and the legs remarkably strong and 
thick. Like hogs, it is fond of wallowing in marshy places, gnd 
lives entirely on vegetable food. The horn is said to possess great 
medicinal virtues. 

The two-honicd Rhinoceros is a very scarce animal. It is found 
onlj in Africa ; and was a long time supposed to be merely a 
fabulous creature, till observed by Dr. Sp.arrman, at the Cape of 
flood and described in his travels. The two-homed Rhi- 

noceros has never yet been brought into Europe. Indeed, the 
history of its tribe is not yel freed from difficulties. 


ANCIENT ARGHMENT IN FAVOUR OF UNIVERSAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 

The great Am rj d, the patriot king of England, had a saying, 
** Ib.'U lie icjnin.-d u man ficcliorii, and yet illiterate, no better than a 
bea'^t, a brainless beast, and very .s«)t.'' Nor would he admit any 
one into oHice in his court, iMivcver deserving their pretensions in 
oUicr respects, who was not learned. * 


APOPHTHEGMS. 

It ought always to be steadily inculcated, that virtue is the 
highest pu)f)f of understanding, and the only solid basis of grcfit- 
ness ; and that vice is the naturdl consequence *of narrow thoughts, 
that it begins in mistake, and ends in ignominy. 

Honour and justice, reason and equity, go a very giTat way in 
securing prosperity to those who use them ; and, in case ca^lulun', 
they secure the best retreat, and the most honourable consolation. 

8olon being asked why, among his laws, there was not ,ose 
against personal affronts, answered, — that he could not bi?lievo Ae 
world so fantastical as to regard them. 

A passionate tem[>pr renders a man unfit for advice, 
him of Ills reason, robs him of all that is gi eat or noble iip|| 
nature, makes him unfit for conversation, destroys 
eliangcs justice into cruelty, and tiiii»s .'ili order into Conibifibrt. 

To be aljle to bear |.rovociiTiun is an arguznent of great wbdom; 
and to foi*give it, is a proof of a great miild. ■ ' . 

What iiicji are dt-ficient jii rea&<ni, they usually matte Op in rage. 
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OF THE FOUR NEW PLANETS— VESTA, CERES, 
PALLAS, AND Jl'NO. 

Wini IK the present century four new planets have been dis- 
covered, which had escnpc'd llu- notice of asiionomers on account 
of their smallness,' their orbits are between lliosc of Mara and 
Jupiter, 

The nearest of these to the Sun is called \'ESTA, and it is calcu- 
lated that her mean distance from him is *222,000.000 of miles. 
She is very small, but no accurate admeasurement has yet been 
made of her diameter, some estimating it at only 80, and others as 
high as -1000 miles. It .‘^cems scarcely probable, that a globe, not 
more than eighty miles in diameter, would be visible, even with a 
telescope, at the distance of so many inilliuns of miles. 

Fes/a iierforms her revolution round the Sun in five years and 
twenty-three days. As no observations ha\e been made on her 
diurnal rotation/br the inclination of her axis, the length of her 
day and night is unknown. 

Vesta was discovered by Hk* Ororas, of IhtMncn, March 20, 
1807. The next of these planets is CVrtw, whicli is 265,000,000 of 
miles from tiie .Sun, and performs lirr resolution roiiiid him in four 
years, twenty-one day.s and a lialf. IJer diameter has lw*eri esti- 
mated at 160 miles. It is hardly possible io suppose, that .so .small 
a globe can be inhabited. 

CERES was discoverc’d Jan. 1, 1301, the first day of the present 
century, by M. PIOZZI, of Palermo, in Sicily. ITiis planet was 
so named in honour of Cerw I'trdiuamkz, Kmg of Naples. 

PALLAS, discovered by 1)11. OLHl’.llS, March 2B, 1802, is 
exceedingly small, being, according to Dr. Ifcrachct, not more 
lliaii thirty miles in diameter, though, by others, she is estimated 
at 110. She is 265,000,000 of miles from the Suitj and makes a 
circuit of her orbit ill the same time a.s Cem* doc.s. 

JUNO, discovered September 1, 180d, by M. HARDING, of 
ZffVfVfiMfl/, near Hrcmcn, revohes at about 290,000,000 of iniles 
from the Sun, and is 5 years, 182} days porforniing her course. 
She appears like a star of the eighth inagnitude, but the measure 
of her diameter )ia.s not yet been ascertained. Her orbit lies be- 
tween the 01 bits of Mars and Ceres 


OF .n'i#E«. 



the might, JUPHE it, which, fiom lii.s immciii-e bulk, is very pio- 
bably naoil^ after the ^h/«/bv.vkmg and fatlicrof the ^fu/s and mv/. 

This immense planet is 89,170 miles in dj,itt:ft<>r, and is al out 
1400 times larger than tin* J^surfh. IJi.s mvau <li--.i.tricc from tin* 
Sun iji^ computed a4 400,000,000 of miles, and lie n.o\cs in his orbit 
at the fate of about 25,000 miles an Ikhu*, or about onc-fourih of ilic 
Yeia6Hy of Mercury, 


Ilut while his motion in his orbit is thus comparatively slow, his 
diurnal roUition on his axis is amazing, being not less than 26,000 
mile.s an hour. 

llie time of Jupitcr*s revolution in his orbit, is J 1 years, 315 days, 
14 hours; and on his axis 9 hours, 56 minutes : his year is therefore 
12 of ours, but his astronomical day is not half so long as that of 
the Earth. 

JuiMTEu, when viewed through a telescope, appears to liave a 
luminous atmosphere, in which spots and streaks are seen, the latter 
of which are denominated Belts, That these are formed iu some 
fluid substance is evident, from their frequently varying their num- 
ber, their form, and their direction. SgmeUmes several belts are seen 
across the body of tlic planet ; sometimes these coalesce into one 
broad bell; sometimes the belts are in a diagonal* direction, but 
this is a rare occunence. 

If we may hazatxl a conjecture, it seems probable that this lumi- 
nous atmosphere is intended by its Great (’reator to supply the 
want of light to Jujnier, occasioned by his great distance from the 
Sun : for as the Sun appears to Jupiter forty-eight times less than 
he does to us, his light must be so small in proportion, and if the 
satellites of Jupiter reflect only llio light they receive from the Sun, 
the assistance they afford must be trifling indeed. 

T f, on the contrary, we suppose Juliiter, Saturn^ and Uranus, to 
be thus provided with a supply of light iu addition to that which 
they receive from the Sun, the si>ots and belts on their surface 
will be rationally accounted for, as well as the brilliancy of their 
satellites, which are at too immeose a distance to be completely 
illuminated by the Sun's rays. Tlie openings in the atmo.sphcre of 
Jupiter, by which his opaque body is partially seen, a.ssumc the 
form of belts, probably, in consequence of the great swiftness of his 
rotation on his axis. 

The form of Jupiter is that of an oblate spheroid, bis equatorial 
diameter exceeding liis axis by six thousand miles ; this, however, 
is so small in comparison with his bulk, as to detract but little 
from his rotundity. 

The axi.s of Jupiter i.s nearly perpendicular to the plane of liis 
orh#, so that he has no variety of seasons ; this is another proof 
of infliiite wisdom in the arrangement of the planetary worlds, for 
Iiad liis axis been much inclined, vast tracts round the poles would 
have been deprived of the Sun's influence ►for six of our years lo- 
gelbcr. 

Jupiter is attended by four secondary planets, or satellites, which 
revolve round him as their primary, and with him round the Sun ; 
the Jirst of tlie.se, which is rather more distant from him than the 
Moon from the Earth, performs its revolution in 1 day, 18 hours, 
^ 274 . minutes ; the second, about 420,000 iniles distant, revolves 
in 3 days, 13 hours, l.'Ji minutos ; the thud, about 676,000 miles 
iIiNt.Tiit, HI 7 day.s, 3 hours, *424 minnlos ; and Uie fourth, about 
1,200,000, in 16 days, 16 hours,"32 iuimite.s. 

Imagination cannot picture to itself a more magnificent and 
sublime object thaji Jupiter, wlie'ri viewed from his satellites, llie 
pAirth a ppciirs exceedingly large and splendid to the inhabitants of 
thg Moon, it being forty-nine times tlie bulk of that satellite. Dut 
wliat must this be compared with the view of Jupiter from the 
nearest satellite; the di.stance is but liHlc more than that of the 
Moon from the 'Earth ; yet, the bulk of Jupiter is 68,000 limes 
lliat of the Moon. 

llie satellites of Jupiter are, at certain times, hidden from the 
new of tlic Earth in two ways ; either by their passing through the 
.liadow of their primary, which constitutes an eclipse of the satel- 

Diagonal, drawn across a figure, ft-om one comer or angle to another. 
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lite, by passing behind hU body, which is denominated an occul 
tat ion, 

By accunite observations made on these Eclipses and occulta- 
tions, the distance of Jupiter from the Earth, the. fKi'igressive ve 
locity of light, and the longitude of places may be determined. 

The velocity of light may be discovered with tolerable accuracy, 
by observing how much sooner an eclipse of one of his satellite: 
may be seen when Jupiter is in his peri^ccy or nearest distance from 
the Earth, than when he is in his afKigee, or greatest distance : ai 
this is about a quarter of an hour, light traverses the diameter o 
the Earth's orbit in tliat time, and consequently from the Sun to the 
Earth in between seven and eight minutes. 

1'lie difference of longitude between two places may be found by 
a ])crson at each of the places observing the same eclipse of one o* 
Jupiter's satellites; the diflibrence of the computed time being 
turned into degrees and minutes, reckoning an hour equal to fifteen 
degrees, will give the difference of longitude between the two 
places. 

Doth the planets and their satellites appear to move in a different 
direction at different times; at 'one period seeming to move from 
west to cad, and at another from cast to west ; the former is called 
their direct, and the latter their retrograde motion. 

>A'hcn a planet is arrived at the eastern or western extremity of 
its orbit, it seems for a time to be stationary, though it is in reality 
moving with its usual velocity ; these appearances are merely the 
result of the situation of the planet's orbit as it respects the 
FAirth. 

The salellites of Jupiter sometimes transit his disk, hut are too 
distant to be observed in tliat situation, unless with a very power* 
fill telescope, es{X}eialIy as their illuminated side is then wholly or 
jiai I iully turned towards the Earth. 

Notwithstanding the different periods of their revolution, these 
salollitos sometimes rise at the same time, and sometimes all are on 
the meridian together. In these positions they must present a very 
iiitero.'sling spectacle. 

The satellites of Jupiter were first discovered by Galileo* in 
10 10, who called them Mediccan stars, in honour of the fgniily of 
Mulici, his patrons. 


SATUHN. 



Next to Jupiter Saturn is the most stupendous p’anet of our 
Svsi LM, and, with the exception of Uranus, the most remote. In 
consequence of his great distance, he shines with a pale feeble 
light, yet not one of the heavenly bodies present.? more interesting 
plw^noinciia when viewed thmugh a good telescope. * 

Saturn moves in an orbit, the mean semidiameter of which is 


900,000,000 of miles, which is consequently his distaitco thnn the 
Sun. And as his motion in his orbit is only 92,100 miles an 
hour, lie is 29 years, 174 days, 2 hours, in completing his aniKiat 
revolution, so that his year is nearly thirty of ours. 

The diameter of Saturu is 79,600 miles, so t^at he is alioiit one 
thousand times as large as the Earth ; for globular bodies are to 
each other as the cubes of their diameters.* Hie inclination of his 
axis to the plane of his orbit is very small, no doubt for the same 
wise reason which occasioned Jupiter's to be so, because, were it 
otherwise, each of Saturn's poles would be immersed alternately 
in fifleen years partial darkness; at least it would be that period 
without the influence and even the sight of ilie Sqp. 

As Saturn is more ‘than twice the distance of JrriTEn from 
the Sun, the light that he receives fn>m him must be proportion- 
ably small ; but this deficiency is amply made up by the goodness 
of the Creator, who has furnished this migliiy globe not only 
with an atmosphei*e resembling that of Jupiter, and with seven 
attendant satellites, but with two luminous rings, which encom- 
pass his body, at a considerable distance from it, and shine with 
a niflected light. 

These rings present a diflTerenl appearance at diflei'cnt times to 
the inhabitants of the Earth, according to the relative position of 
the two planets. Sometimes Saturn is so situated as respects the 
Earth, that the two concentric rings can be distinctly seen, together 
with a void space between them, and that between the inner ring 
and the body of the planet. At other times the rings appear 
merely as a dark line across the planet's disk, extending beyond it 
at both ends, *so as to resemble handles ; in this position they are 
called Ansa;. 

Many conjectures hat'e been formed respecting the nature and 
uses of these rings ; but from their immense magnitude, and their 
appearing to be opaque, shining only with reflected light, they are, 
probably, solid habitable bodies ; their dimensions have been cal- 


culated as follows : 

Miles. 

Inner diameter of the smaller ring 146,346 

Outside diameter of ditto 184,393 

Inner diameter of larger ring 190,248 

Outside diameter of ditto 204,883 

Breadth of the inner ring 20,000 

Breadth of the outer ring* , 7,200 

Space between the rings .Ik****.* 2,639 


Besides thi.s ring, Saturn has seven satellites revolving round hvn, 
.t different distances; the sixtb and seventh arc nearer to their 
primary than the other but were discovered much later, which 
ccounts for the manner in which they are numbered. 

The fust satellite is 170,000 miles distant from its primary, and 
evolves round him in 1 day, 91 hours, and 19 minutes; the second 
217,000 miles distance in 2 days, 17 hours, 41} minutes; the 
bird, 303,000 miles in 4 days, 19 hours, 95 minutes; iLefouTth, 
704,OuO miles in 15 days, 22 hours, 41 minutes; fifth ^ 
,050,000 miles in 70 day.s, 7 hours, 47 minutes ; the sixth, being 
Illy 135,000 miles distant from the planet, and the sevinth only 
07,000, the time of their revolution in their orbit is exceedingly 
liort. 

Hie consequence of the orbits of these satellites making a con- 
iderable angle with the orbit of their primary, they aio veiy seldom 
•clipsed OP occulted ; and their smallness and vast distance reii- 

• Tho Tube of flu* Kiulh’s diwni'tnr is 500,944,640,888, and that of 
aturn’s 50 J-, 368 , 336 , 00 (b 000 , or rather more than one thousand times 
os great. 
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dering them invisible vrlien the air is not clear, they are not so 
convenient for making observations on as those of Jupiter. 

That the rings of Satuni are oi)H(]ue substances is proved, not 
by their appearing in certain positions as a dark streak across the 
body of the planet, but from ihcir casting a shadow on him; yet 
these rings sometimes Mhinc with greater splendoiii even than the 
planet himself. 

Saturn turns on Ins axis in 10 hours, 10 minutes, at the rate of 
22,400 miles per hour at his equator; belts, similar to those of 
Jupiter, are frequently seen on his surface, which probably pro- 
ceed fiom (he same causes. 


HEFLECTIONS ON PUIUJC DIVKUSIONS. 

The subject ef pudmc divehsiuns has given birth to much 
sophittieal argument^ and well-meant declamation. 

The man of pleasure, the devotee, f the wit, and the philosopher, 
have respectively viewed and treated the subject according to their 
own feelings, turn of mind, and knowledge of men and things. 

I fence they have alternately vindicated and condemned, either 
with a partiality dictated by the mere love of amusement, or with 
the cehsoriousness of a contracted, gloomy, and cynical mind-X 

Divfusions may be said to he of two kinds, the one tending to 
vice and folly, the other to heiiUh and amusement ; the former 
should be discountenanced, and the Intler encouraged. 

All ages and nations have had their public amusements. In 
proportion as the refinements of taste and manners consequent on 
civiliration prevad, public diversions become less savage and 
barbarous. 

'Die Olympic and other games of Gf'C€cc9 the dieadful combats 
of wild beasts and glodiators,§ are now no more. I 

BulUbailingsKveA other cruel sports arc now detested by all except | 
the lowest of the vulgar; and public diversions are substituted, 
which, how'cver inimical they may be, in iiuiny respects, to pro- 
priety and good manners, are far less shocking to humanity. 

This, howev(-r, does jiol alter the naturv- of man ; as he is at all 
limes the .same ; he must be doing .something, either of good or 
evil . 

With him every hour has its dixies; and that abiio.sl univei'^al 
thirst after rf/i’frsmn and uiifrvJitnMc rtwu/.sfmcrir generally prcilo- 
minates, which leads on to i<lleness, luxiiiy, and dissipation. 

All those who irn moderately indulge in these pleasures, become 
gradually enervated and reduced to a stfilc of vassalage and rum. 

\\ hen the watchman slumbers on his post, an insidious enemy 
may ea.sily obtain the lionoiirs of conque.-)t. It was in the hour of 
gnuTiil festivity, cxcc.^^s, and mebrialion, that TIadylon gave to 
\ .\NDrii the trKiinph.s of victory. 

'fhi* Ihwiati empire, great and stable as it was, began to exhibit 
e » idem marks of dec ly, when its senators and rulCis exchanged 
ihcir iJiUnc slmjdicity of m.'iniicrs for Die poiuj) of luxiuicus 
elegance, the fiMst, the- dance, and the song ; and thus set tlic 
exiimple of IiccntiMu.^ncss before the infciior ranks of people. . 

While her Co.nsoi.s, 'ruii.i ms, umi I )i: i a'IOjis, practised 


• An nrgumont, which carries thu ii; n o iukn* of truth, but lends a 
persmi nijo error. ' 

f One extravagantly oren-oiit'oii.'.ly roligio'is ; it ii'enn* abso a bigot 
in any tiling. 

^ Partaking of the qualities of n Came philoswolicr, nrlio was et*- 
msirlviiblti for liis coiitenipt of riel-ei, aiul i-gonue* rypreliori&ion of 
viro. 

i Persona who utied to fight iuikc«d with swords in the public ex- 
hibitions •of (irceco and lioiiie. 


temperance, sobriety, and infleEible public virtuei she flourishedi 
and gave laws to the world. 

True greatness and honour were not then confined to palaces ; 
they shone in the village, the cottage, and the field, 

CiMciENATUs at the plough, was a far tnore praiseworthy and 
exalted a character, and example of usefiihiess and virtue, than 
Ca:sar at the circus, the theatre, or the triumph* 

Bui no sooner had the governors broke through those rules on 
which the preservation and safety of the empire depended, than 
the contagion spread with irresistible violence through a)|t the 
subordinate ranks of the body politic. 

Tlie freemen and plebeians* soon extended the breach their rulers 
had made, and followed them in mey thing conducive to public 
ruin. 

Thus it was with ancient Greece and Rome, once the glory of 
nations; now, in a great measure, the seats of ignorance, supci- 
stition, and slaveiy ; and as the same causes naturally produce 
the same effhots, there is reason to fear that every great empire 
will meet with the same results. 

Luxury and dissipation is. a kind pf general disease, and almost 
epidemical. Tew indeed there are who have nerva enough to re- 
tain their proper senses amidst the geuefal detiriura, so as to be 
perfectly free, that their examples shall shine with distinguished 
lustre. With what eagerness do the gay and giddy pursue plea- 
sure in all her varying forms I 

Ibe opera, theatres, masquerades, balls, races, gambling-houses, 
&c., principally divide tlieir time atid their money, and constitute 
a perpetual round of unprofitable and often of ruinous folly. 

While the great s^^end their time and fortunes in such a giddy 
round of expensive amusements, others excited by the prevalence 
of their example will imitate them to their ruin. 

By such conduct innumerable evils have been introduced to all 
ranks, even to the private tradesman. Every class iiave caught 
the infection, and no sooner does one rank step out of llieir 
proper station, than the next succeeds it, and fills up the chasm. 

The number of public places of diversion in and about the 
metropolis, have been long and justly complained of as a nuisance, 
os being higiily prejudicial to the morals and fortunes of ihc 
people. 

It IS well known, that many unguardtid and inexperienced 
youth, have been excited to commit acts of injuslice to supply 
wants occasioned by the pursuit of expensive diversions ; and 
proceeded from one degree of guilt to another, until the loss of 
liberty or life, has pvit a period to their orknes. 

l,et it be remembered, that every species of pleasure, however 
under proper resUictions, becomes unlawful and hurtful 
when immoderately iudulged. 

'Jliere is a fixed point at which we ought to terminate enjo)- 
luenf, by retreating from the influence of it.s immediate cause, 
if we wish to preserve uninjured the fae ilties or organs through 
■which that enjoyment is communicated. 

When extended beyond this point, the perceptive faculties and 
moral powers become, relaxed ; our finest feelings arc destroyed ; 
a kind of listless lauguor ensuetd; and we become unfit for tl.o 
exertion of that fortitude which is necessary to repel the insidiou.s 
as well as open attacks of vice. 

Thus a constant round of diversions, even admitting them to bo. 
innocent, enervates the mind, throws it ofif it.s proper guard, and 
renders it more liable to receive injurious impressions, than while 


* Foasanfiry, or labourers. 
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ii remains pi^tected by the rules of sober reason and inflexible 
virtue. 

It was ptoblbly for this reason that the LACxDeMOKiAKs kept 
so strict a guard over their youth, lest by occasional indul- 
gence the desire after and pursuit of pleasure ihouldf become 
habitual. a * . 

They knew the authority of reason over the passions was mole 
easily preserved than regained when lost ; and, therefore, under 
the govchiment of the wise Ltcurgos, almost every species of 
luxury intemperahce, and tain amusement was prohibited. 

It Vms a maxim among this sagaeious people, that frugality and 
temperance preserved the faculties of the mind free and uninter- 
rupted, and rendered the body most fit for vigorous exertion in a 
regular course of useful action*' . ^ . 

The history of post eouhe of, human events, 

id the testimony of ofl prmeiples, 

ill! concur to shbiV Us Ae flol keeping strict' 

rules of proprtsiy tn eveifjj ySAiSitftioQ of onr Uve^ j^liiwiarly in 
all public places of diversions, ih which flierb are ^ many lezt^ta* 
lions. 

Allured by thii^%musemduts, mi&y i^ay thence date their first 
deviations Ibm propliety atid frolm Viltue. The love of what is 
called harmless recreate, hog drhwn io spectator . of 
scenes, which they fondlytjn^e^ With yndlmmiHSud j 

innocence. . , 

But many have been led bll^ giihdllllbni from pleor 

bure to folly, and from foUy into ' criches which tn the hours of 
sober reflection they would have treiUbled fit the fhoughibf com- 
mitting. * • '* 

As vice is the proper objCct of aveimidn to Cvely laiiohhi: bhiUjl 
all the avenues that secretly admit it ougtiVto be guarded with the" 
utmost caution. 

And as vice is never so dangerous as wbon it assumes die tnalh 
of liarmless pleasure, whatever tends to introduce it under that 
alluring form, ought to be Jmosl studiously avoided. 

Depraved as hutUan nature is, men do not suddenly become 
really wicked. It is by slow gradations that vice, as well as virtue, 
gams al).sulute dominion in the mind. 

J.t‘t us view our public diversions in whatever light wc may, 
tin y all appear hostile to morality, virtue, interest, and domestic 
hajipincss ; it therefore behoves all those who liave it in their 
power, to jircvent their influence as much as possible. 

Tt is well to remark, that we by no means wish to denounce 
public diversions, but to rjoint out the improprieties and follies 
whicli are committed there; and of the danger and evils attending 
them. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE STREETS OF 
LONDON. 

iW 

THE ITALIAN BOY. 

The number of foreigners, chiefly from tlie mountains, and all 
from the central and southward parts of Europe that throng to the 
British metropolis, and drive a Imlf-business half-begging sort of 
trade there, is truly astonishing, and gives one curioilf notions of 
the mode of life in those countries, — as well as of the opinion 
which the people there have of tlie wealth of John Bull, and the 
best means of gratifying his taste, and in that way coming in for 
a share of bis bounty. The congregating of the nations at Astra- 
can, Js not more motley than that of these exotic ministers of 


amusement, oflly a few of the many genehi of whom itkie $howii 
ill the cut. In some, indeed in many, instances, thosfli fidripa- 
tetics do not comd of their own accord, but are procured, if is 
said, by agents for regular firms Ih London, some of them having 
English managers ; and the agents ai'C said to select them on ac:* 
count of their trustworthiness and their dismal* looks, as well of 
iheir endurance of hunger, total insensibility to the weather, and in- 
diflerence to dress and every other accominodalion. If these are the 
properties for which the agents select them, there is no doubt 
that those who come over as a matter of .^peculation endeavour to 
quiiTify themselves in a similar manner. But, as !.•) the ca^e with 
very many branches of business in Londbn, the great liouse.s," 
of barrel organs, and monkeys, and laud tortoises, find white riiice, 
have mondjwly the business; and tliough have neither 
corporation laws nor patents tn ignoraitce 

in which the little itmhgps ore of ^irrays of find their 

Inability to get the raejuteife itoekln j^j^ jlirev^ 
in the stt^U, which, if the trade 

putting an efld to ft, and wpuld leay^ file thottsat$d8,w||0 0fe daily 
Wandering about, at home to iinpr4»v« the lands of (MktflltW . 

But while one regrets to see so lAany yotmt^ etiaUif^ cqme Io 
fiir to spend' their youth in what would, iU this counlv^, he con- 
sidered so unpiofiuLle a mating, there' is mnflh abps^t th^d hoys 
that one cimuot help adminng, ' Tliey come eueh 

M it is, and their Hftle puseUiil oT zoology ; aiid tulidw ill is the 
instrument, and few and common-place as are thh animals, there 
^ amusement to young folks in them- Hie grado^ ond.imiffiing 
rsouuds of the shattered pipes, are ofleiisitls as they halt^^ 

apd fir under one’s $t‘udy Windows ; but when one diraifs down the 
pen, ad vances to scare them off with a face of as fHghtftil ^ng^ish aod 
indignation as the Enmged musician,^* in Ilogarth^s pietore; and 
first secs the monkey skipping up the lamp ito.D,or t^ pilW of the 
balcony, and taking his seat with all the gravity of a sa^^ma- 
gistmte, and doffing' his little cap, and scratching ^ of 

his pmpensities,” at the same, time, — looking wiser t0o thin Italf 
the crowd in the streets, as he uioUthes and chatters his little ad- 
dress, bending the body and nodding the head betvvpen whiles, — 
which address would, Of course, be very coinplmientary — if one 
could undt’r&taiid it, it is astonishing how the muscles relax, and 
the .^ound of tiie music sweetens on the car. The chance is (fur 
newly assuaged wrath is the very hot-bed of generosity) that you 
liave, by this time, reached the balcony, and youafiugersace fumbling 
in tlie copper “ store” for one penny. But before you find ir, 
your eye glances downward (a man never cares for looking up 
when he gives a penny for charity’s sake), the organ-slide moves 
to the most softly supplicating tune on the barrel. 

It is pro])er to reward the cause of so much joyous feeling, 
how discordant soever it was in its beginning ; and so you shut 
pockets and grope the depth of sixj>ence. But the eye” is still 
upon you ; and now it constrains you to look down ; and the 
white mouse is turning the little rundle of its captivity ; .'ijul the 
monkey is riding majestically on the curiously trimmed poodle, like 
Cupid on the Lion. The mild (JK^ciari tortoiije too, which l*hi- 
dias himself placed by the feet of his Venus us tlie ciuhlein of 
gentleness, is moving its little head as if itVelt the air of Voiing 
Love,” to which the slide of the organ has been .shifk*<l. Six- 
|jerice in such a case would be downright moannc.-.s, and as Cupid 
turns his lion round, and again shows you the svnnnctry of his 
cranium, dowm drops your half-crown into hj.s little cap, and he 
pays the piper” for your treat. And now the boy whose face 
had worn a smile all the time, but a smile of the calmest repose, 
looks up; and there is such gratitude iu his swaithy features and 
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his doe-black eye.v thiit you never laid out half-a*crown to so 
much advantage- 

The boy will sleep at night on the hard boards without a truss of 
straw; and the monkey will lie hi his lK)soni, and the dog on his 
feet to keep them warm, and his supper will be but light, and the 
halfcrown will be delivered up to his master with a fidelity that 
never errs, 'fhe boy is the servant of a master, of a hard and 
griping master, who turns his gentleness and faithfulness to every 
profitable [account, and rewards them with privation and misery; 
but the servant is faithful; and the sweetness of his disposition is 
obtaining him u connexion on his round; and he will not be 
long ere he is able to hire an organ, and buy a monkey $ and 


then he will, before the days of his boyhood are past, earn, and 
vfith the habits ^that be has acquired, sate, as much aa. will secure 
Kim a return to hit native village, among the sweet kbades of the 
Appeniues, as wealthy, in comparison, as the nabob that comes 
home witli his thousands, and his diseased liver, and his haughty 
bearing to others. And he will obtain one of those delicious cot- 
tages that are concealed among the clustering vines, and the so ft 
olives; where he will repair his tanks, and trim his crops, and marry 
one of the sunny-eyed maidens of the south;— and he wilt rear his 
family, and some of them will follow his calling, and he will bless 
the bounty of England on his death-bed, and go to his grafl at a 
good old age. 



flow very difTerent that bey is^in his conduct and in his fate, 
from the beggars.n[,.pattvejgfowt]i. Te be tunikthey ore illegitimale 
be:,^rs, and follew/tMi trade at conieri ihe^ am 

“ forbidden .'by law ” to; rfo 4t openly. 3ttt'-no law can prevent 
them ; Oor does it seem thaitauy ** practice ^ caii mend tlielr man- 
ners. Their object in begging is not that Uiey may escape want, 
boenuse all of them must have been born aomewbere, and so must 
have a claim of fight in some parish ; their object is 10 obtain what 
tliey are unable to procure by honest industry ; and that 'they do 
procure; for tliere will always be persons who, though weil- 
iiicuiiing, arc weak enough to believe that there is merit in the 
mere act of giving for nothing, whether that which is given be 
really productive of good or of evil. 

Many of iliose “ home-made, or. as the words are, “ town- 
made," incTul leant s, (and that is one of the cases in which ** town- 
made ** is no recommendation,) arc really thieves, who assume the 
maladies, flie miseries, ancT the rags of beggary, with gieat truth and 
effect, — far' more titan Ji(/f beggars who have no other object in 

view coujd assume. In those dresses, they can prowl about, and 
find out whore depredations can l>e carried on, much better and 
more safely than if they were in better apparel, and had no appar- 
ent necessity to be loitering about. No doubt th^iy are, in their 
character of beggars^ liable to be assailed by the beadles ; but they 


know the beat of the be^lle — it is always in those places vvlior»» 
Kii vigftiinoefcan be be.9t seen by the parish oiBcers ; and as he is 
^^ery frequ^My aVpappf *‘we^ht,”orelse one whom indolence has 
reduced. in the w:<^, tl^l^ U not much dreaded from him. 
At worst, his eiiilyrpunikbffOettt of tlto ii|bdicant is, with his stafi* 
and costume of '^ce, to march him but of his own pari.di, as if 
be Weyk redialing '|i^gats, f>r the next one. Ibis often answers 
the j^ffose of thie **tnan of obseipvation/* better than if he were 
ulloamd to ppM ubmQjiftkted ; fpr. under the escort of the beadle lie 
may pass withoui heeded by the very men who would take 
him into custody if they found him without a protector, and thus 
were induced to examine, and inconsequence recognize him. 

The Italian Boy has no such end in view, he is diligent in his 
calling, and when the labour of the day is at an end, he is glad to 
got to rest, how plain soever his re.sting- place may be. The wealth 
and enjoyments of the metro’polis have no charms for him. lie is 
in the pursuit of his calling; and as he never gets any thing till he 
has given what he is taught to believe is value for it, his feelings 
are honest, mean aud wretched as is his appearance. Among the 
crowds of erring youngstei's that are daily noticed, there are very 
few of these Italian boys. That fiict speaks volumes. 

PubUshed by-Jiuuta Qiuucav. sss, Resent street, anil Si, Patemoiter-pw i 
aud U. 0. Bennie, 55, Rue Xeuve, Saintf Antnotln, Parie. 
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THE COMET, IN CONSTELLATION LEO. 



Ewt raint of the ^ UorixoD. 

MAO.MTUDES. 


The above engraving represents^the beautiful co&itellation Lvp, ticians of the first eminence, 1 as not disappointed the expeatadons 
the Limt, and also shows a portion of the path of the periodical of Astronomers. It is alieady visible in superior telesoopta» and 
Comet discovered on the 27ih of February, 1826, by M. Biela, may be expected shortly to be seen in its approach to tho ftnoy if 
of Joaephstadt, and which is now to be seen in the heavens, as not by tee naked eye, at least with instruments of . modente 
described bdow. power. Tlie reappearance of this Comet (the tecaind of shott 

Ihe above Comet perfbrms Its revolution found the Sun in about period with which we are acquainted), has been looked ibr with 
*iix years and three quarters, and whose letum hi the piretent year anxious interest by astronomers, as likely to elucidate spme ^ the 
has been made the sulQect of elaborate calculationa by mathema-' most curious points in the constitutioD of our system. 

YOi.. r. 
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Its IVIovEMENTs.— On Uie 12th of October it was seen in about Lpreceding ages should be ignoi-ant of matters so plain and easy to 
two aeitees south^eil of the double star Casior, in the aign be bnown/'^ ^ ''' ^ 

Gemuifi on tha 22d it will ba nearly in a line with i and A;'in. ' The prcdictibn at SenecA, howowervieemad, for m Idttg^fme, 
the same constellation, and nearly three and tlireo-quaiters south of vety. unlikely to be fulhllcd* The great authority which Ahistotle 
Pollux, * ' maintained for many ages, determined them to be nothing but 

'The Comet marked No. 1, on the map, shows the position on meteors, casually lighted up in the air; though they were mani- 
the 25th of October, at two o’clock in the morning ; that marked festly at a great height, not only above the clouds, but subject to 
No. 2, on the 29th of October ; and that marked No. 3, on the 2d the diurnal revolution pf the Earth. In the dark and superstitious 
of November, at half-past one in the morning. ages, they were held' to be the harbingers of every hind of calamity y'* 

On the luth of November it rises e.n.e., at a quarter after nine And were supposed to have different degrees of malignity according 
in the cveninj?, near 12, the most nurthein star in Cana Minor, to the shape they assumed ; f^m whence also they were differently 
On the I9ih it rises -E.M«SMi. 0 rbQUt nine in the evening, midway denominated,, Thus« some were said to be bearded, some hairy ; 
between, and inp line in Cp(iJ|fmor«ai^ wjaswnt a towi $penr; others a tarfrety &c. ; 

and d ill \ ''' . tfiiiif'Al' ' in ffilf hi .only obo gpccits of 
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.and distances 




OpinSoos concern - 
^.dfam in their true 
'Ufeft tet who dis- 
KlBWtOX, iixim the ob- 
This descended 
Srlth a prodigious velo- 
as much' as it had 
morning by a great 
Europe, from the 4tli 
the Sun; and in the 


* Oj^ioc con- 

hhd’fvdPto Uiat tliey arc laipie 


1 NSTAVtitVh^S^.VOn'Slilt^^ THB Ofi*' Att 

of Octobc#^ ohMnfer wiHllalco 

compare it With the heaMil^ o*€locile hi dvti ^ i 

time frlie Gomel is PspaeitMl to ohutiiiy j fiir wh^ ci^ 

purposp ho will ploee' his hoeh tLMi, and hy 

towards tte httst^ ho will see tho a litdo sNvo 

the hoifizoi^ by observing die fom' of die stars on the Bn^ 
and then by eoin|Nuring them with thoso in the heavens, lie ariU loS March, following. 

rcadily:find the'siAbl^ ^is Comet, enalilod Sir 

^ This'is the €J||n^ eottef^ST^Udh «uph dire forebodings of planets, which 

entertained On the'Cooig^tj many indivhltials flmily belj^-^' • 

that in n89S It wouU.^ip^! ill ' ooowipi wilh Hm Emwwr,' ail i . , 

its deswaotipn. Thia'aii^ to have originated in the Sunf, 

which ieema especially sMisible to tbese terride oflpwheejj^ Comsts of rei^ diflerent magnitudes, which may b(' con- 

jfeoturedAom tbw apparent diameter and brightness. The Tails 
CoNisCTuaEs avnf]oapi.Vf^9isasapBCTiHGCoMnTsj^-^ tfl ofCoMBiehave gbao rise m various conjectures; tliough n is 
the celestial bodies^ there aiW that have givan rise to so riusny ahhnQwfadg^.by bU, that diey dej^d on the Sun in some way or 
specultaians end cotyeeturef ijll/iha Combts. Their strange ap- other, as they ore always turned from him, but in what niiinnur 
pcaiances, in allagesi haveibeNlt h Mtter of tenor to the vulgar, diisr is wceomplislied we cannot easily determine. Sm I'^a \c 
A vho uniformly have look^ j^lpi^^ as bad omens, and Ibie- NEwtO|( was of opinion, that the totf of a Comet is a very thin 
rumiors of wtf, pestiUh^ lets supeiBtitious, 8up» vapour, whi^ dm headjsends out by the reason of its heat. Ilow- 

posed them to be meteors rabed in the higher t'egioiis. of the air. atno object to Nbwtom’S theory, from the great velocity of the 
SomS part of the modem dpeteine concerm^'^i^^ ^wever, C^mat*siiiotion : that of some of the Comets is said to be uAcr the 
was received into the ancient italic and Siihgjh, Ibv lalei^iio less than 680^000 ^ilesaa hoor.t 

tliey held them to be so &r of the nature of plane^ihiliira^ With respect to the use of , the Comets in the universe, it is no 

their periodical times of appearing; that diey were out of si^t fiw more a questioa than that of any other Orb, except it l)e to show 
a long time, while they were carried aloft at an immense disiaiice forth the works of the d^ioUTif. Jna more extensive point of view, 
from the EnWh I’ul became visible when they descended into '^y showi by tbuir lap^ moticii, and the period of the revolutions 
lower regions of tim air, and thus were nearer to On* of uddeib Wve bm oalcul&M, the vast exl^t of the starry fir- 

AnisFOTLE, boweker, maintained, that they were iwSSI^ more maroent With respect to their ritim^Dx whether belonging to the 
th.'m tketeors, or exhalations raised into the upper regloiie.»of the : Solar S^leni, or as Unks thatb Join Sysrancs, thereby keeping up a 
atmosphere, where they biased out for a while, and disappeared harmony or union of systems, seems more a consideration, nnd is i 
when the maitcr of which they weie formed wu consumed. Sa- perfectly consistent with tlie analogy and connexion that are found, 
^^CA, on the coniriry, vtioijuly argues iiguinst those who supposed among jsjbjects, where the research^ of human sagacity have been 
them’ meteors, and declined his belief that they weie not fire sud- able to penetrate. 

denly kindled, bul the ctcimd productions of Natiri;. lie points A Comet exhibits three varieties, according to its position, as 
out, also, the only way to come at a certainty on this subject ; '^eii from the Earth. I. Bearded, when eastward of tlic Sun, and 
viz., by collecting a number of ob.servations concerning their ap- its light maiches before. 11. !/V/iW, when westward of the Sun, 
pearance, in order to discover whether they return periodically or ~ ■ - — ■ 

• not, « For this purpose,” says he, “ one age ii not sufficient, but • IT»ig idea is noticed by Himir, Tam, and Mihon, but the light of 
' the time will come, when the nature of Comets, and ihcir magni- rohgion has difhiBcd more perfect idew, and exploded many auperatii- 

■ tudes, will be demonstrated, and the routes they take, so diflemdt ignomoce and hea^W Lad »«roduc^. 

- . . t Tina 18 the same as Newton calculated the motion of the Comet of 

‘.wre the plaactSf explamed. Posterity will then wonder that the 1680 to be. ' 
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and the tail or train follows it. ■ Ilf; Bairti, when diaiue^eatlyl HI. Tho ngidna aoath of' thw Eodiae,* containing 
Opposite to the Sun, having the Earth between them, and all ita I constellations, 
tail hid, except a few scattered rays. 

Ihit of all the Comets on record, only fodir of their ^^ods are 
known to any degree of certainty. The firit of thefc appeared in 

I. '>32, 1007, and 1G82, making a period of seventy-five years. The 
second appeared in 1532 and 1061, being a revolution of one hun< 

(irrd anfl twenty-nine years. Tlie /Acrd, and most noted of all 
the Comets yet observed, is that before- mentioned^ which ap«* 
poared in 1C80, and its period was calculated by'Sta IiUac New- 
ioN to be 575 years, therdTore it may be expected ag^a in 2255. 

'J'iiis cornet, at its greatest distance (iom the Stw, is a^ut 

I I, 200,000,000 of. miles; at its least distaiiOib:ifrom iha.iW’f 




our mhmI'tWjW 




rcnirc 

semi-d iameter from tn that part of tU Ol^i 

Son, it iliesattheaijipi^ti^ 
above ; and the i^ appears filMjr, 

larger than be does to usu aftemlishi^ 
runs out into empty 
of ilu’ fixed stars, aiii 
l>par beyond regibnV ' 
to lirid out the dcslM^tion 
(ruth, that whpn^vnr thA 
inaiiifojsts his 

The til at Comet onifie^wall^ 

Ilf ( '(>ii'>taniiitopte, id June;' 
act uiiilely. 

Com I IS do.' hot 

Moi lie have a diiect ^ ^ 

are not comprehendedi 
ilio.se of ihe principal planets; thj^ Vaiy 
incliuaiion. There are some whoSfr plane is nearly coincident with 
tiiat oi the ecliptic, and others liafc their planes perpendicular to 
It. Tiidevd,. a slight mchoatiou of the orbit, is no longer deemed 
au e.sscntial characteristic evea.^\he planets, fbr the small planets 
lately discovered have grcat^jjfeliraitions. It may be remarked, 
al.'io, in this connexion, that - iJb orbits of the satellites of Uiwms 
arc r.f.irly perpendicular to dm ecliptic. 

It is fiirilier to be observed, tiiat the Tails of Comets begin to ap- 
pear a.s the bodies approach "hear the Sun; their length increases with 
this [>ro.\iinity, and the^.do not acquire their greatest extent till 
after passing llicir perihelion, 'flieir direction is always to the »Syn, 


A constellatioD is a convenient portion or number of Stars, which 
He contiguous to one another, and, for the purpose of distinction, 
is named after some auimal, ot object, whichif there delineated, 
would fill up that space, as it appears to the eye. 

By this decision, the Stabs are so distinguished from one 
another, that any particular star may be readily found in the Hea- 
ven^ by means ol a celestial globe, or map, on which the con- 
stellations are so delineatedy that the most remarkable stars are 
placed in such parts of the AS aic most easily distiii- 

gUMjjied. . „ ^ . 
ttik . mesRiitude'Of ' 


placed 1^' 
^liskim^ikkude- 
khiatrei 
stelhttIbdA ^ 
0^,alpfiaUtv] 



f)F THE STARRY FIRMAMENT, ITS CHIEF 
DIVISIONS, AND CONSTELLATIONS. 

The stars, on account of their apparent magnitudes, arc dis- 
tributed into several classes, or orders. Those which appear 
•iargeat lo the eye being deiiominatod Stars of the Jiut magnitude; 
tlie next to tlieni in lustre, Stars of the second magnitude ; pro- 
cfxjding in this progre.ssive manner to those of the sUtk magnitn/de, 
which are the smallest that are visible to the naked eye. Those 
that are less than the sixth magnitude, aro termed telescopic Stars, 
because not visible witliout the aid of tliat instrument. 

llic whole Starry I'irmamenl contains ninety-four Constellations, 
and is commonly divided into three chief parts, as follows : J; 

I. Tlie Zodiac, which contains twelve constellations, com- 
monly called llie twelve signs of the Zodiac. The Zodiac is six- 
teen degrees broad. 

* JL AU that space between the Zodiac and the north-pole, con- 
taining the thirty-five northern constellations. ^ 


itinguished 
first letter 
ler of the 
r. the second 
.ia the cori- 
m letters in the 
of Alphabet owhitlroduced ; 

iSome of the stak hAre^ rays and letters, 

Al0 oam^i as .Ito.. .jK^} and it ia much .to be re- 

|^ted.1^ta»trwt^ tdi the 

to Btudeubi 20 aimpler, and 
letters* 


, ^Osiilieiable stai^k^t^^j 

engaging tb'Ai 'dijf 


^ :OF THE CONSTELLATION £bO, ThI’ LION. 


ibifirwiih IhO moderni, aa with the lincients, a symbol of 
(he mouth of July, and was placed among tlio Egyptian hieroglyphics 
to reprmnt their hot season. Tlie OreA p^ts tell us this sign was 
the Lion that dropped fi^m the Mood, and was slain by 

IIbacules, and was aften^trds eifEp(«til;to,^beaveDs by Jr no. 

This constellation is rernaricable ibr ilB many bright stans, and i.s 
easily discovered by its being seated south of the Gimt Boir. 

In the western part of this constellation is a beautiful star of the 
first magnitude, called Reguftts or Mflb, near die heart of the Lion ; 
a little above this are four bright slarfi forming the neck and bead ; 
on the hind quarters are two stirs of the third magnitude, And in 
the tail a star of die second magnitude, called Dencbola, ibrming 
a triangle with the two former. 

Leo contains one star of die Jirst magnitude ; two pf Ihp second ; 
of the Mrrd; eleven oi \\iuJourth ; fourteen of ihe'J^ih ; and 
fvrhj’lhrce of the sixth, Regulus is situated on the ecliptic. Tins 
star is sometimes called Cor Lconis (die Lions Hwri)* 

Thu constellate Leo is chiefly situated north of the ecliptic, 
passing over the' countries situated ih the norti/'parl of the Torrid 
Zone, where this animal is generally found ; in Zooljpgy, it is a 
species of Fells, or cat kind, and considered the most ferocious of 
quadiupeds. Many extraordinary accounts are repoitcd of tliC ani- 
mal. (Seejdate). 


Tlie Stoic.s, a sect of ancient philosophers, believed the .sold to 
be a composition of and air; that it was a p.iit of the doily: 
and that it wa.s absorbed into him after ilenih. 'lliey held virtue 
to Lc the only source of hj])piiiess, an<l esteemed all persons as 
madmen who did not live according to its dictates. Th^y were 
called Stoics fio:n Uaa, a spacious portico in Athens, in which 
lh«.*y were used to di'spute. Zeno, the founder of this sect, com- 
pared logic to a closed fist, and rhetoric to an open hand. 
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ZVTtAlO, UB AkyMIKI*V COW. 


OF THE BUFFALO. 

Tsx Buffalo, in figure und disposition, is Teiy similar to the 
OZ| yet there are no two jpiadrupMs more distinct, or which have 
a greater ayersion to each ddijer., They are of a different species ; 
but, like the Ox kind, are gMetly diversified in size and form : in 
general, however, they are much larger, and in a wild state much 
more formidable, and there is no method of escaping their pursuit 
but by climbing some large tree ; a moderate size would be no 
security, for this they readily break down, and many travellers 
have been instantly gored to death, and afterwards trampled on, 
at the same time mangling their bodies in a most shocking man- 
ner. When tamed, they are more useful in canying and drawing 
burdens than oxen. .^Though these animals are chiefly, found in the 
torrid zone, they are nevertheless bred in Europe, particularly in 
Italy j into which country they appear to have been introduced 
about the year 600. Compared with tha^eow, the figure of the 
Buflalo is much more clumsy, and its affVifij more savage. Tlie 
flesh is less palatable, and the milk less nil^ivc, though yielded 
in suflicient abundance. In a wild stale, they run with surprising 
speed, and cross the largest rivers with the grcatc.st ease. Hie 
method wWch the hunters adopt to destroy them, is to fire upon 
them fltmi the thickest trees; although they are so wild in estate 
of nature, there is no Animal in the world more easily tamed ; and 
though thejr are neter quite so docile as the Ox, yet they arc pa- 
tient, pelive¥ering> and have a greater share of strength. Ibe chief 
use of liese animals is to draw hea?y weights. Ttiey are usually 
guNfiriTby a ring run through the nose, and then yoked to a wag- 
fOii^iD pain. Their strength is so far superior to U»t of the horse, 


that two Bttflhloes will draw more than four horses. Although tlie 
Buffalo is, at the present time, common in Oruce and it 
was neither known by the Greeks nor -Romans ; for it never had a 
name in the language of those people. The hide of the Buffalo is 
very valuable, and the leather made from it is much esteemed for 
its smoothness, impenetrability, and duration, qualities which 
render it excellent for harness. * 

Of the Abyss INI Aic Cow nothing is remarkable, except its 
horns, which are of a prodigious size, and are capable of hold- 
ing from tin to twdve quarts each. The animal itself is much less 
than the English cow; hence if will be observed, that its horns are 
out of all proportion. The horns of one, of these animals are in 
the Muiiwn of the College of Surgeons, in London. Hiey are, 
however, by no means common, being brought by the salt cara- 
vans, as valuable presents from the south. A.h the animals of Abys- 
sinia are among the most remarkable in the viorld, we shall returd 
to tliem in some future number. 


Tliose who sell offices sell the most sacred things in the world, 
even justice itself, public property, the people, and the laws.— 
Laberiui. 

Such a.s have virtue always in their mouth, and neglect it in 
pitieUce, are like a harp, which emits a sound pleasing to others 
while itself is insensible of tlie music.-— 

A soul converaant with virtue resembles a fountain ; for it is clear 
and gentle, and sweet and communicative; and rich, and harmtess, 
and imioceDt.«*E/Hc/e/uf. 
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CLOCK-MAKING. 
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' Thb first clock-makers were not natives of our own soil, though^ 
the ingenuity of British manufacturers has tended very materially 
towards the high state of perfection which this art has attained. The 
" gnomon/* which subsequent improvements haye converted into a 
sun-dial, was probably one of the earliest instruments emptied in 
the measurement of time. Indeed, the progress of a tree's sli^ow, 
a phenomenon which must have been open to the observation of all, 
might have served as a tolerably accurate substitute for that instru- 
ment ; and it may very reasonably be concluded, that the vast 
altitude of the j^yptuui Pyramids formed part of a design for 
representing the v^lde dokninion of the living monarch, byj^.^ 
shadow thrown from his mausoleum when dead. ■ , ^ 

llie dial of Ahaz may be adduced as one of. the esiWmjii,tnitru« 
ments for the measuring of time upon ^ord ; aod.ae Ahaz 
lived about seven hundred aoft yeeftr .ptte 
tian era, it will be evident that the 

greater than that of the water-dWr which certainly be] 
much later period. The 
placed near the temple of 
general, b. c. 293 ; prior to 
no mode of calculating ^Ihe 
occurred in the calendar, but what furnished by the 
rising and setting. Sopo aftor t|^ 
great favourite 

for instruments of‘ihift'%aeijptieb.>'Bhd 
however useful the ancient gnomon might 
as a coarse measure of time, it could never have been gene- 
rally adopted in those climates in which the atmosphere did not 
admit of frequent observation. Accordingly, we find that the 
clepsydra, or waterclock, was employed at a very early period ; 
and Vitruvius states, that they were much improved J>y Ctesibiusj 
of Alexandria. At first, the time was indicated in '^these instru< 
ments bj the gradual dropping of water from an elevated vessel, or 
reservoir, to a receiver beneath ; and the reservoir being graduated, 
the empty part showed the number of hours that had elapsed since 
itVaa replenished. It was, however, soon discovered, that the 
water would not run equably, as a greater quantity roust pass out 
in any given time when the vessel was full, than after it was emp- 
tied of a portion of its contents. A reference to the nature of 
hydrostatic pressure 'will sufficiently account for this fact, as it is 
invariably found that the supply of water from a cistern depends 
upon tlie height of the column above the aperture. This irregu- 
larity in the dropping presented an obstacle which it required much 
ingenuity to correct ; and although a variety of attempts were made 
to suit the graduated scale to the efflux, it still remained but a very 
• imperfect instrument. A better acquaintance with the laws of 
hydrostatics has now, however, suggested a mode of effecting a 
division of the vessel, which it may be advisable to apply to this 
primeval insti'ument. 

It is found that the velocity with which water-spouts from the 
same-sized aperture, furnished with a variable reservoir, is as the 
square-root of the height of the surface. Thus, if a glass vessel be 
taken, out of which all the water will flow through an opening, 
regulated for the purpose, in exactly twelve hours, the whole height 
must be divided into the square of 12, or 144 equal parts. Of 
these 11 4- 11, or 121, must be measured from the bottom, to 
*ftiid the hour of eleven; 10 4- 10, or 100, from the bottom, will 
give the division for ten o’clock ; 9 •j-9, or Bi, the^hour of nine ; j 


KNOWtEDOE. 

and so on continually,' taking'*tbe‘ iqiiaNi' of line bdiir 
duated.* _ . ' 

We may now, however, examine the construction of a v e i l el 
exhibited by Mr. Partington, at the National Repository, and of 
which a figure is attached. It consists of a cylindrical vessel 9, 


' 



supported by a base e. The vessel being filled with water, a float 
and syphon a b c, is placed on the surface, and the air being with- 
drawn by applying the lips at c, the water begins to flow over in a 
continuous stream. The float will thus sink cqilably down the 
cylindrical vessel, and exactly indicate the hour. 

The earliest complete clock, moved by weights, of whUdl there is 
any certain record, was constructed early in the thizteento century* 
It was constructed by a Saracen mechanic, who receifed about 
two thousand pounds for his ingenuity. This clock is staled to 
have kept time veiy accurately; and it was afterwards presentsd to 
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-the emperoc^ Frederic IL, by the Sultan of Egypt, under whose 
direction it was made. Some time after this period, a clock was 
placed in a small building, erected for the purpose, in tlie city of 
Westminstor, die expense of which was defrayed by a fine imposed 
on one of the judges for maheisation in his ofiicc. In die four> 
tecnth century, ah artist, named Janies Dondi, constructed a clock 
for the city of Pailu.'i, wJiieli was long c<>nsidere<l as the wonder of 
that period, llesides indicating the hours, it represented the 
motion of ih(* Min, moon, and planets, and also pointed out the 
dilfeieiit festivuls of the year. On this account Dondi obUuiied the 
surname of IJorologio. 

The mariuf.ieturo of clocks appears to have been introduced into 
Englaml during' the reign of J^word 111., as that monarch, in 
the year 136H, invited three Dutch Rrlogiens from Delft, fer the 
express piuposc of benefitting his subjects by a knowledge of the 
art. Ilut the oldest clock extant in tliis country towards the close 
of the la.st century, was made in the reign of Henry VI 11. It was | 
lionourcd by a place in the royal palace at Hampton, and was so 
constructed as to represcift the motions of the heavenly bodies. 

The principle on which a common clock is constructed wdll 
readily be understood, by turning to the diagram of a train of 
wheels, in the centre of the engraving. The lowTst wheel, with 
ninety-.six teeth, has power communicated by a cord pas.sing round 
its cylindrical axis, or barrel, which usually makes two revolutions 
eacli day. The teeth of this wheel actuates a smaller w'hccl, or 
pinion, of eight teeth, so that we shall thus have twelve revolutions 
of tiie second wheel, which answers to the twelve hours in the djiy. 
for one of the first. The wheel beyond is called the escape-wheel, 
and is shown with (he pallets, in the next engraving. 

The entiic performance of the clock depends on the escape- 
ment, or rather on the pendulum which it actuates. The pallets 
L M, arc made to oscillate to the riglit and loft alternately, by the 
teetli of the wheel. They are, in a perfect clock, made to open 
and .sliut by the screw n, in the holes j f. If a pendulum, about 
thirty-nine iiielies in length employed, the clock will move 
forw'ard one second each vibration. If it be longer the clock will 
go slow'cr, and if shorlcr, then it w’ill go f.ister. So that to regu- 
hite the clock w'C have only to screw or unscrew the pendulum to 
ensure accuracy in its movements. Now, as nil metals expand by 
heat, and contract by cold, it will be obvious that dorks j^rovided 
with simple melallic bais, must be continually varying in their 
time, and the apparatus usually resorted to by clock-makers, to 
correct tins cmI, is .so complicated as to be more costly than the 
dock itself. Die author of the present paper cannot cmidiidc hi.s 
brief essay without staling that he lias a pendulum, whidi any 
rarpentor can make, and which keeps accurate time. It cost onit/ 
fcurjicncc, and is made of dry deal wood. 


C 11 R O N O L O G V. 

CIIRONOJ.OdV is the art of measuring TI?»1 1', and explains 
the various methods of com puling it. Fly chronology we aie enabled 
to ascerUiin the rise and fill of nations, and the periocls m which 
events have happened, and in* w'hieh rntii of erninenco have flou- 
rished. 

Chronology has been justly called the ci/e and soul of hi:,lory, 
for without chronology, History would be but of liule \;ilue. Ft 
derives its name from two Greek words, viz,, t/iAi/ie.v, lime, and 
a word or discourse. 

The principle divisions of time are into centuries j yearly ^.unlh, 


iCCfUs, days, hours, minutes, and seconds ; but the chief is tlie year, 
which i.s measured Fiy the revolution of the earth in her orbit round 
the sun, and contains M5 days, 5 hours, 40 minutes, and 49 se- 
conds. 

I’ersons unaccustomed to think much on chronological matters, 
can have but a faint idea of the difliculties men had to cncounier 
in adjusting the divisions of time, so as to make them correspond 
accurately with the motions of the heavenly bodies, the change of 
the season.s, the vicissitudes of day and night, and of a variety of 
other things connected with it. laving in an ago when all these 
things are calculated with great nicety, and when hooks are annu- 
ally published which afford every information that can be tlesin d 
on the subject, they consider the Fiours, days, months, j cars, l ycles, 
ages, &c., as mere matters of course, and wonder Flow it is that 
; learned men find it difficult, if not wholly impossible, to a.scertain 
with precision the real periods at which important events happened 
in ancient limes, especially, when the hi.storians have given the 
dates according to the chronology of their respective nations. 

But if we sincerely reflect on this subject, we shall find tliat ihe 
first attempts at adjusting chronology, and registering the course 
of time, must have been attended with difficulties almoNt insupi i ' 
able. No doubt, but the most obvious method was, that of >)bsprv- 
ingthc motions of the.«M;i and }fWon. Yet, when we rccollei.t how 
many ages must have pa.ssed from the creation, before men could 
have acquired a sufficient knowledge of astronomy to ( liable them 
to calculate these motions with any tolerable accuracy- wo niu.^t he 
satisfied, that the divisions of time in use among the early inh.ibit- 
ants of the world must have been very inacciu-ate, and oc\;a.siori, in 
the course of along period, the most inextricable coufnsii)M. 

The most obvious division of time is into days, and, no doubt, 
these were first reckoned from sun-risc to sim^sct ; }ci this wa^- M‘on 
Found insufiicieiit for tlic purpose of dctcriniiniig the lelurn ol the 
seasons, and of perjietuatuig the date of any leinarkabhi lian.s.ie- 
tioiis; nor was the institution of weeks of seven days c.icli, ap- 
jiointed by Gon himself, as commemorative of the cuaiion, more 
conducive to those purposes. The luotious of the Moon wi re, 
therefore, at first observed for the purpose.s (»f reckoning the pio- 
of lime, and of fixing the date of any extraoidinaiy event. 
That of the earth round the .sun, or, as it was then imagiiu d, (»f the 
sun round the earth, afibrded the means of making that lai'^r 
division which is called a year. 

Yet, even With these assi.stance.s, Ciiiionoi.ogy was, in tin* caily 
ages of the woild, exceedingly imperfect. iMaiiknul were not sid- 
liciently advanced in scientific knowledge to caleulate the periods 
of the^c lumiuaucs with ateuiticy, or to adjust ihrm to each oilier. 
Their :iUemj>ts .served incieiy to involve tlu in in incxtric.ihle con- 
fusion; for, not lunng able toa.scertain exactly the inoniciit when the 
sun returned to the same point <^r the lieavens, or the exact conclusion 
of the year, in the course of a number of years, the error of their cal- 
culation must have been obvious, and i!ic .seasons must have 
ceased to correspond with the lime at vvliuli tiicy might he ex- 
! pected to return. Tliat thi.s W’as the c:iso i.s [il.iiu from the practice 
of the early Fnstorians : they Jitlcinf.t not, in general, to fix any more 
[irecise date for the tiaiisactions they record, than the reign of the 
king in whose days they look pl.ice; and they reckon distance of 
time, not by the number of v ears, but the nuiubcT of rcigu.s, a mo.bt 
Imperfect method, which can aflbrd but little informati<m that can 
be depended on. 

Jt was not until the reign of Piollmv Piuladeli’iius, about 
two liundred and forty years before Ciiuisi, that Cuuokology 
began to be studiixl on fixed and accurate principles ; this monarch 
caused learned men to coinptuc and coriect the dates of Olym- 
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]>iADs, the kings of Sparta, and tlie succession of the PriatHseB 
of Juno, at Argos. It is probable that their labours would have 
been greatly abridged, and their purpose facilitated, by the Egyp- 
tian records, which had been kept with greater accuracy than titose 
of most other nations, litul they not been destroyed by Camby- 
sj.s,* when he overran and conquered Egypt, 

Although the Gukeks reckoned time by 0(^mpiadf, or periods 
of four years, the exact era of thoir institution is not known. Some 
histoiiinis assert, that tlie O/j/mpic gamete from whence they took 
their rise, were instituted as early as 1453 D, c., while others bring 
the (Iat(‘ down to 1222; with such a discrepancy, the chronology 
of the eai ly Greeks could not have been very accurate. 

'Ibc rcconl of events among the ancient IIomaks was still more 
iinccitaiii than that of the Greeks, os their archivesf were de- 
by the Gaui.s, n. c. 338; so that the historians who wrote 
nf ilicir jillinrs previous to that catastroplie, were obliged to obtain 
llicir infurniation from the Greeks. 

Dining the barbarous ages, the rest of Europe had no chrono- 
h'ny; iiuK cd, many ol its nations had not the use of letters. But, 
Iciiniing began to make progress among them, many eminent 
men everted themselves to foi^m a system . which might elucidate 
tlie f.Kts of lii'.tory, and refer them to the true era in which they 
liuppi iir 1. This was a work of no small ditficulty; and in spite of 
t!;e leunimg, ilie indefatigable diligence, and the extensive reset^hes 
of many who devoted themselves to this service, it has been found 
imjjosMh»t» to jierform it iir a perfectly satisfactory manner. Much 
^'.ood has undoubtedly been done; many discoveries have been 
mule, and their coiTcctness satisfactorily proved ; but the eras of 
many impoiunt events cannot be positively fixed, but must rest 
mcicl) (Ml conjecture, all certainty being swallowed up in the lapse 

of ages. 

Among the many eminent persons who have made chronology 
tlicjr -study, Sir Isaac Ntavton occupies a distinguished place, 
lie .s.iys, “That the Kgt/pfimis, Grerhs, and Latins, reckoned by 
flic leigns of their king.s, whicli they considered equal to generations 
id'iiKMi; or, on an avciage, ihirty-tlireo years each: but this lease 
mt ihod of njckoniiig was liable to be extremely erroneous, and 
would atfoid hut little a^sur^u^co of the correctness of their data.’' 
IJy this mclhod, lie calculates, tliat the Argonaut U' Expedition took 
]»l.u'c 007 yciUN n. c.; Iml there is nothing to assure us that there 
iiiay^ioi lio a mistake of many years in this calculation. 

So wide arc the discrepancies in the chronological calculations X)f 
iliOM- who Iiavf atUimpted to settle the dates of transactions rc- 
coiiled by the ancient historians, that little reliance can be placed 
on the tables th(‘y have fiained. There are said to be no less than 
tt n dilU-rcnt opinions oxtani resjiecliiig the time of our Saviour’s 
birth, gtiricrally calculated by the era of the. foundation if Jlontc, 
t.iKtMi as a dalum, and tlie extreme difference is no less than ninety- 
one years. 

i^Tohe continued.) 


Why should I bo angry with a man who tuinbles on me blind- 
fold ? In effect in(»st of our quarrehs are of our own making, 
cither by mistake or by aggravation. 

lie who finds pleasure in vice, and pain in virtue, is a novice in 
both. 


• CambpseSf King <>f Persia, was tlie son of Cyrus iho Great, whom 
he succeeded, ii. r, 65?9. 

t Arcliivoa (pronounced evkivei), the places wherein ancient records 
or^nnusoripts are prcicrved, TigurttUvely, the records uad manu- 
sentrts themselves. 


Each of us is not bora for himself alone * but oar tkmttf 
claims one part of our birth, our parents another, and our fiietids 
die remaining part.— P/ato. 

He who understands his own heart has the key to all otiiers. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

- BUTTERFLIES. OrdJffr— LEPinorTERA. 

Butterflies possess charms boUi for infancy and age. The 
first lesson a child gets in Natural History is wlien it catches a 
butterfly; and this is done almost as soon as it cairwalk. Butter- 
cups and butterflies are the first oljecta of infantine ambition, and 
the taste thus acquued is seldom destrayed by the after cares of 
life. Ibe old man,, tottering on tbe verge of being, when his dim 
sight can perceive little besides, seldom fails to catch their flitting 
beauties, and as his flattened eye-balls endeavour to track their 
devious course, past joys irmdiatc his capacious memory, and 
future solemnities chasten his retrospective pleasures ; for, with 
the glimpse of boyish days, which the passing butterfly unveils, he 
also penetrates the deep obscure of a coming eternity — he sees an 
emblem of the resurrection. 

The butterfly has always been 'regarded as a striking image of 
! our final triumph over death : — ^boru fiom a grovelling caterpillar, 

I at change, it seems to burst from the tomb, like the resurrection 
ofAhe human spirit, to a better and more enduring destination. 
Thp ancients, unaided by Christian revelation, were of this opinion ; 
they placed a butterfly at the head of their grave-stones, as an image 
of Uieir Psyche— the everlasting soul ; thereby intimating that it 
would again appear, to flourish in <*immortaI youth," in a new 
and sinless region. 

But aport from such associations, butterflies excite our curi- 
osity, and command our admhatiou by their consummate beauty, 
gentle habits, delicate appetites, and light aerial motion. Airs. 
Trollojie, speaking of the summer charm.s of North America, say«, 
" In a bright day, during any of the summer months, your walk is 
through an atmospl\ere of butterflies, so gaudy in hue, and so 
varied in form, that I often thought tliey looked like flowers on the 
wing. JSome of them are very large, measuring three or four indies 
across the wings ; but many, and I think the most beautiful, are 
smaller than ours. Some have wings of tlie most dainty laveii- 
ciar colour, and bodies of black ; others are fawn and rose colour ; 
and others again, orange and bright blue. Their gay and noiseleai 
movenitiit a .9 they glance UirougU the air, crossing each other in 
diequereil maxc, is very beautiful.’* It is in sweet accordance 
w’iih these real charms that butterflies seem to be the mildest crea- 
tures in existence ; gentle, but nut insipid, the^interest the belter 
feelings of the heart ; and these are still furllier heightened, when, 
as we watch them quietly sipping the pure nectar of odorous 
flowers, the shadow of a passing cloud disturbs the feast, wlien 
— flash, they vanish from the regretting sight, with all the swiftness 
of the departing sunbeam. 

Soutli America produces larger and more goigeously coloured 
butterflies than any other country. The Pa pi lio Mexelaus (A) 
is considered to be the largest and finest of the whole tribe, and in 
the Brazils, glitters with peculiar beauty among the w'ild luxuri- 
ance of the Adds. Linnaeus observes, " that there is scarcely any 
thing in nature that for brightness and sjdendour can be paralleled 
with the colour of its wings j it is a kind of rich ultramarine, that 
vies willi the deepest and purest azure of the sky ; and what must 
cause a striking contrast in fligbi# the under surface of the wingt 
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• as didl and dark as the upper is brilliant, so that one can con- The order Lipidcptern^ to urhich our interesting butterflies 
ceive this animal to appear like a planet in full radiance, or under belong, consists of insects with four wings, which art always 
eclipse, as its wings open and shut in the blaze of a tropical sun.*'* clothed with fine scales, or feathers; a tongue or, sucker, coiled up 
Butterflies are so numerous that many systems have been invented under the head; and the body hairy. Tliis order was divided by 
for their classification, but tlie best for po))ular purposes is that Linnseus into three genera the butterflies ; sphinxes, or hawk- 
contrived by Linnteus, an account of which, with figures, we shall moths ; and motlis. The generic character deiiends on the form of 
give in our future numbers. the antenne and wings. Thus, in the butterfly (papilio), the an- 



A Tlie great blue butterfly of South America (papilie Menslqm ), halv thi katusal size. 

B The common cabbage butterfly {papibo bra&icg), natviiai. size. 

C The bead of the cabbage butterfly, MACNirien*— e, the eye ; b, tlie sucker ; c e, the antennie. ' 


tfnnse are clavated, or club-shaped ; that is, they have a lump at 
the end. The wings, when at rest, stand upright. All insects, 
possessing these chameters, are true butterflies. Butterflies also 
fly only in the daytime. The young student should verify these 
Observations for himself, and to enable him to do so without diffi- 
culty, we have given, at the head of. this article, a figure of the 
common cabbage-butterfly, with the necessary letters of inference. 
Be should also give his best attention to the following circum- 
stances, which, in different degrees, characterize every butterfly. 
1.— The Wings, viewed in relation to the insect’s inode of flying, 
and the objects which it is accustomed to vwit; their colour, 
clothing, strength, fico., &c. 

I f.-^Tiig, Organs or Sensation, their relative situation, and 
adaptation to the creature's wants. 

111. — ^Tiie Instinct, which regulates its choice of food, climate, 
Ac.; but especially as it regards the deposition of its eggs, which 
are always placed in situations the most safe, and the most likely 
to furnish food to the young caterpilllar. 

Kirby end Spence, iii., p. 650, ' 


IV. — These things should always be combined with an investiga- 
tion of the uses of the animal in creation; indeed, the real 
secret of being a true naturalist, consists in habitually working 
out the question— *' what is the tire of tins or that being, — what 
are the ends of their creation ?*' 
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LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 



SIR WALTER SCOTT IK THE ARMOURY AT ARDOTSIORD. 


• WiTHiv a few yean some of the brightest ornaments of the lite- It is the painful duty of Biography, in desciibing man as he is 
raiy world ha?e bid adieu to time, and all sublunary joys and 8or« to pourtray impartially his errors and his faults, as well as 1 
rows ; and biography has been busy in gratifying the curiosity of beauties and excellencies. He, who, from an undue parti^ity 
their admirers, by giving inteiesting details of the incidents of their the deceased, omits or glosses over traits of character which tend 
private lifh, of their undisguised opinions of men and thtogii of lessen our admiration or approbation of the illustrious dead^ 
their habits and dispositions, and of the motives by which they were sembles the painter^ who, in drawing a portrait, copies ouly sudi 
induced to undert^e works which have dxed theif fame cm an features as are of a pleasing character and so modifies thoso Out 
eternal basis, are disagreeable and deformed, that Oiey duill bear UtOo Of 90 
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resemblance to die origUinl; auch a picture is not a portrait, but a 
^Qatterin^ carientare,' if we may be alto wed this use of the term. 

To the biographers of Sir Walter Scott no sucl) painful duty' 
18 allotted. Making allowance for some few traits of human f rail ty, 
his whole Ufe presents matter for panepryric. His conduct was so 
correct, his principles were so honourable, his temper was so geotle 
and amiable, and his mind so generous and benevo!Gnt, that the 
grateful task of speaking his praises is never interrupted by one of 
an opposite nature, ('otilcl his blessed spirit look down from the 
regions of bliss, and witness the sincerity, and universality of the 
regret for his loss, the unanimous testimony that is borne to both 
his public and private worth, and the sympathy which is evinced 
for the family he has left, who are not only deprived of a mucb 
loved and honoured relative, bul plunged by his unmerited misfor* 
tunes into a state of comparative indigence, it would add, if pos* 
Millie, even to the happiness of heaven. 

Had not Sir Waltka Scott formed for himself a name infi- 
nitely superior to that derived from nobility, he might have justly 
prided himself on his*detccnt, as ha could reckon amun^ his 
uncestor.>< the high and mighty of the land. But such adveotitinus 
dignity lie needs not to render him immortal. IJis memory will 
he coupled with bis literacy fame, and not with that of hit great 
and warlike forcralheri. Truly has it bean asserted that he stands 
unrivalled among autliors, for having produced so many volttminioiui 
works without a fuHing-off, and without having caused an afaite* 
in«nt of the interest felt by the public for Uwip. Single works of 
.superior merit may have isined the pens of tome of his pm- 
dcccs.^ors, but none have^ kepi up a series, both in poetry and prose, 
so uniformly cxoellegi m thm of Sia VVaLTsa Scott. 

Hence, every cinMiUiSttnoe connected with the life of a roan so 
extraordinary, beemei limveiiaBy interesting, especially after Ihe 
oblivious curtain Ins dropped before the hisl icsdo of mesial esiit- 
eiice, i^id closed object of ony adwbetioii for ever from our 
view. Memory then dwells wUh mdliaciioly pleasure on tlie iadiug 
images that flit over the mind, and present rerosmbimnces of one 
whom we behold 00 more, and of whom we may never see an equaO 

Sir Walter ^ott was truly such an extimordioary man ; bit 
brilliant course has been glonQu^y publisfied ; hi is gone down to 
the tomb ; but his genius shines jin his works, adds Aesh lustre to 
the nnine of Caledonia, and repl^ishes with new light the lumin- 
ous regions of literature throughout the eavtlleed world t^-gione t 
but never to be forgotten ; the current of time will egrty his fiune 
to every succeeding generation, and posterity will inscribe his name 
among those whom death has made immortal. 

Tliis distinguislied poet, philosopher, end novelist, was bom at 
Edinburgh, on the 15th of August, \77\, He was the Ihiid son 
of Mr. Walter Bcott, Writer to the Stguet, who bad five other 
sons, and one daughter. The mother of Sir Wrltib Scott was 
the daughter of Da. doUR RuTusaroan, ProfiMisor of Medieuie in 
the University of Edinburgh, who gaioed consideiablo reputation 
by his skill and ingenuity in the medical and chemical sciences. 
Ann liuTiiERroAD, the daughter, was educated at Bdinbuighi and 
to the diligent instructions she received fix>m her governess, a 
reduced gentlewoman, added the advantage of good natural intel- 
iectual endowments. 

Mr. Walter Scott, the &lher of Sim Walter,' was more a man 
of business than of shining talents j .his integrity, sincerity, and 
benevolence of disposition, however, gained honour and respect, 
not only in bis professioBal capacity, but also in general estimation, 
and for a longtime he held thesHuatioa of an Elder in the Church 
of Old Grey Frian^ where Da. ftomiTsoN and Da. Beskin b 
we the.oflciatfam ministena ' 


fOcr. W, 

\ From his mother Sir Walter is suppose<l to havq^ indub.^d an 
early taste for cempositiott'and poeii(^l foncy ^ dbe heiRg much 
attached to performances Qrf ihe kind, and In the provincial style is 
accounted to have sometimes excr.jised her pen; but, hoTlre\er tlii.s 
may be, it is manifest, th.it her son was largely endoued with the 
genuine impressions of the Muses, ^nd that these impressions were 
rostered and improved by intercourse with such men as Allan 
Ramsay, Blacriack, and other poetical geniuse.s of bis native 
countr)». 

The house in which Sir Walter Scott was bom, stood at the 
head of a narrow passage, called the Cnihge IFt/nd, leading from 
the Cowgate to the gate of the College. It was pulled down ti 
make roons for the hiuldings of the new College : but, his fathci 
had retnovedi soon lUfifit Wglfer'f birth, 1o Georgia's srjuarp, .md 
aAerwordt sent his son, on Recount of bis delicate state of hralth, 
to le&ide at Sandyknow, with hif paternal grandfatlu r. 

It is not a little I’emarkable that the same day, nf tiie same year, 
August IMb, 1771, ga\^c birth to two 6f the mo^t cuU brati'd inru 
that the world haa ever, seen ; namilly, Napoleon Bo.v a i*.a urr. aiid 
Bla WALTtR Scorr^ rlhOttgh ihcir eeiebnty arose fiom diirncut 
causes ; andi h fosthor roiiarkabla is, tbal the pamnts of both 
were of the legal pro^iwsiaa, spod both appear, fi'om tlicir cuilicst 
youth, to have evinced a pr^QMtioii for iniiiluiy juirsuits. II.ip- 
pily for woHd, a milita^ry^mar was out of tin* cpl('^(IOl> for 
Scott, os, in consequence of an unlucky fall ill his infancy, occa- 
sioned by thfl ORTtlessness of his nurse, his riglit foot wa.s so injured 
that he baOBine lame for life, htv activity and liveliness, anion,;: Ins 
ptaymttes r)mI sgh^lfollw** ^us ntvertheless remarkable', nml lip 
was not foes ffplicsoihe iwd mischievous than any of the mldr-st 
among them. 

Bia WAiiTon's first instMieter was Da,-AD.\M, of die High 
geboolt Edtoburgh; what progress he.made under that gputlcnmn 
it aoe but it has been asserted, that his industry and Io;u-n- 

ing wero teteW vemorkably eonspicuous. He seems to have lo\ rd 
iloiy and romance more than clasaical study, and to have sought 
tiudithins of martial exploits, and legendary tales of hi«! coiintiy, 
Irntead of acquiring the knowledge of die languages of Grm r and 
Aowr, AlfoougH superficial observers could ywreeive no indic.i- 
tiogf of thal^ talent, which io alVer4iic shone with such 1nstu>, 
there were somef and amongst them, the poet Burns, who saw 
diat the boy was possessed of nopedinnry genius, and iluit he wouni 
one day be a great and popular character; and\this spark of ui- 
tellactf which was visible to the kindred perception of Burns, w;is 
destined to become a tnetepr of magnitude and sjdendour, such a^, 
had never before biased in that northern clime.) He, himself as- 
serts, that lie was diatiogulabed amongst his schoolfellow.^ as an 
inveotor and writer of teles> which aflbrded them inKrute amusL*. 
ment. but kSQftighC oa htmtelf ftequeat disgraces and castigations, 
for the aoglect il occesioaed of roctri serious studies, it appears, 
that Ms mind was too fmagii]|^va and romantic to relish the 
dnidfaiy of commiOhig f«te ro «tical rules to memoiy, and making 
himself mater meifly of theworda and construction of the learned 
languagea, tbot^b he had (he keenest relish for the beauties and 
I sublimities of the Greek and JURtin writeis. 

Had Sir Walter been free from lameness, it is probable that 
his early ptopmities for the history of martial deeds w'ould ulti- 
mately hare ledbiro into the imitation of those actions he so much 
admired, and that be would have become a soldier, to which it h 
asserted the bent of hla inelination was directed ; but accident had 
ofdered otherwise, and(he was destined to pourtrayin imagination, 
that which his ardour might have implied him to perform in 
reality* had (^portonity offered.) 

Id hte jurexiflediyf^beaeemetohavebeenaliviiigen^leifior 
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th« country that gave bim birtbf otcmally and seaminfiy baneni'j adUtiun^ coutribuiad greatly U» Om hap);niimt of the 
but rich in the profundity of a mind that, like the aurface of a life. / , \ 

sterile hill, contains within it an ore of inestimable value ; there Ida. Scott practised at the Bar for some years with consideiable 
was little on the surface either personally or mentally to' es^.tte any success, and rendered himself so acceptable to tlie ruling powers, 
favourable prepossessions, like the celebrated Da. JdhuaoVf he by his zeal and activity as a member of the volunt|er corps, that he 
liad no ear for music, and in many things he resembled that great wa$ appointed Shaiff-defute of Selkirkshire, in 1709, with a 
man, exempting particularly the cynic severity of that accoi^lished salary of 300/. per annum. On receiving this appointment he 
scholar; for, throughout his lifo, Si a Walter appears in the removed to the Tweed, where he continued piinci- 

amiable character of a candid, if not • kind esn^ of other men's pally ta.,reside until lie removed to Abbitttfoni In IBOo, Mr. 
works and performances. Scott was nominated one of the Clerks of Seuion, with a salary of 


As lameness incapacitated him from being a soldier, his destination 
was the Bar ; but ere he had made much progress in the study of the 
law, an accident gave a different turn to his views, yUiough he did 
not wholly give up the pursuit of Uiat profession until long afler. 
Having had the misfortune (as it then appeared) to break a blood 
vessel, he was confined to his bed for many weeks: conversation 
was prohibited, and no other recreation than reading allowed. 
The volumes he perused were of Such a nature as nourished hispr^ 
(lilection for poetry and lomatioS} and, during hia long confine^ 
merit previous to the restoration of his health, he had devoured so 
many tales and romances^ old plays^ epie poems, histories, me> 
moirs, travels, and voyages, with Whldk the circutating library of 
At LAN U A MS AY was well supplied, and to which he daily applied, 
togeihor by the help of a wonder/hlly^f^ntive niiettoiy, all Whi<di, 
not only gave him a Strong pN^B^Cftta ihf worlM jHetiOn, but 
also famished him with stdrii, iMtilllidh to diatt ilbt his ^tuze 
composition. 

At sixteen years of age, and upon tfMdltiildkdieMifitdfhie 
he resumed his legal ifudtei, but not wldb that eoUgy Which WSS 
likely to promote his success in the pselbsefoii. tVfiifit hiSeyes 
vsere fixed on the ledrtied tojM befiirihiiii, Ills was Iro* 
quently making eRCUlriiotis Itifo the ftgiOtti of imagifkition i ktid 
when by an effort he recalled ft to the hnportaot bdiioeie he had 
in hand, his attention was eoatpaioed, and Ilia appticatiOa net 
ae^ crc. 

In 1792, in the 22d year* of Ms age, Sta WAtTka was oaflod td 
tlii> I^ai . < hir young advoeato had fioW entered upon t now and 
V (TV (I I ill (jnt course of life, from sehoot-boy rules, romantidhimblei, 
id fiLtitions stories, he fiad todlvert his mind to the ntaxims of the 
w, the ]^r.'ictice of a court bf justice, and the prescribed forms 
id lulos for the admioistnttkm of civil and criminal jurispru* 


1300/. per annum, on condition that be performed the duty without 
emojumenl during the lafo of file. Hum a, his predegrssor ^ 'this lie 
did for upwards of five years. * > 

During the time that this celebrate<^ man practised at the Bar, he 
found leisure to.cultiVate the Muses; Und, though his tiist alt<MnpU 
were translations from the ^German, and minor poems, he soon 
began to Wke bolder flights/' True it is, that his MimircUy of 
thf Scottish Batder** was not wholly e^nal ; but the talent he 
dispkiyed in altering and editing the rude and imperfect ballads 
of ancient times to the delicacy of modem yean, and tlie learned 
and interesting notes which he added for tba illustration of the 
tekt, rendered the performance so pleasing, that it was received 
With tiukversal approbation, and encourag^ the writer to still 
greater efforts. 

Sir WALTia^a pmotice at the Bar, which was never very ex- 
tenaiTe, had for some titoe past been given up by him, and, con- 
se^oently, being disengaged ftnm tim labonilS of a legal profes'^ion, 
leiatfera gave the oppcnrtumty, and incUnatibn piompled him on, to 
pursue that literary course which has gflded his memory with a 
splendid fiime, such as seldom foils to tfoTidi of humanity.^ 
fW^ity, as the namUive of bis hfo evinces. Was not attendant 
on Slit Walter's early days, but his memory was remarkably 
ratentive^ and many fftsttmees aie ietated by himseflf and others, of 
the amazing disflayi wfaieb he fosquentty exhibited of this faculty, 
fbe repetition of songs, and venes, which he had heard sung or 
fedted bat once, or which be had only once or twice. His 
gehius was late in devofopment, but steady and strong in the 
growth, an steorA lA embryo, an oak in age. ) 

Domestic felfoity, aflluetlt circcimstances, and a delightful abode, 
made this the happiest period of his life, during which he was 
composing most of those works that have immortalized his name. 


No d ihc experience acquired in his father’s office had given visitants were mostly of the distinguished kind, cither for 
him the iiialeiials for this purpo>e, but without the art and ability learning or station in society, and the general estimation in whiclt he 
to set off these qualifications to advantage; by eloquence and waaheldby all, might have satisfied a far more restless disposition, 
assurance no candidate for forensic precedence ever yet succeeded. By his marriage Sir Walter had two sons, and two daughters ; 
Mr. Scotf was not a fasdnaTing, ihongh a sensible orator, and, 

relying on his easy circumstances and unincumbered condition, he ^ Jousoii, a lady possessed of considerable property, as 
was not, perhaps, very anxious about the increase of liis business ; accoinplishraents. The elder daughter, Sophia Cijar- 

iirilike his venerable namesake, who, by superior industry and ap- married in 1820, to Mb. JLocriiart, Advocate. Liiarlcs, 

• plication, ascended to the pinnacle of his profession, our jntenilo younger son, attached to the Embassy to the King of the Tu j 
liariTster did not of necessity put cm the mtfi yorcffirfrf, .Vin7/r#, and Abb, the younger daughter, are supposed to be yet 

rothing at this time gave any indications of a change in his pursuits, unmarried, Scott, wife of Sir Walter Scott, and mother 

In 1797, Sra Walter married a Miss CArtPEBTERjf- a lady of uf these children, expired May 15fh, lS26. 

I'rench extraction, whose charms and conjugal terideniess and Before we come to the more tragical part of Sir Walter’s history, 

bis troubles, pecuniary embarrassments, and death, we may men- 

• Som» Biographer, hm mtered eophtiul, into the genealopioat taking them nearly in the order in which 

descent of Sir Walts k. evideAtly to prove bfe patrician pedigreo, both they were issued to the world ; for their value and excellency, we 
from hi. p.tm'nat md m.teni.1 fottifiith«r., but this, oar roi.d*™ wiU refer the readers of these memoirs to the works themselves, 

ngroo with ua, la altogetlier a work of auperero^tion, Sir VVult<T Scott 
wants not the boast of ancestors to eleVate his name and reputation ; 

his individual merits edipae the brightest aplendoiira of family distinc- of the city of Lyons ; but Sir Walter did not obtain her head until a 
fiuna, and would 'dazale the keenest eye that dared to look on tJie dc* long corr«apondence bad gained the consent oi her guardian. Lord 
foctsfifany there were) in bialineage. • Hownalure. With her come an onnuiiy of 400i. a-yoar, wkioh the 

t Thia lady was the daughter of Mrs Carpenter, u Fronch refugee, morriago did not affect. 
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crilictomi)«ii)g no pgurt of our deiign ; the lahow, we should say 
the j^eoMurCf of investigating these performances, will not be re* 
glutted by those who peruse them ; and, if they, who do so, have 
no taste for their task at first, they will assuredly acquire one before 
thev come fo the ^ud. 

Sin Walter’s first attempts were some translations from Ooethey 
and other German authors ; but many of liis youtliful eff^ions 
never reached the press, and some otherr that did reach that oideal 
were mcKilessly treated by the critics, or neglected by the public. 
Ballads were his first original compositions ; ** GlenfinlaSy^ ** The 
ISfe ^ St, Jtfhn /* " Smailholm Tower y** &c., were^.the fonciful ema- 
nations of his juvenile muse.^; Having thus tried bis wings in short 


[OcT.jWt 

dkcursive flights, our authiir determined' to soar into tho Mfher 
regions of poetry, and lofty indeed was die flight. 

THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL 

made its appearance, and its striking originality, its daring bold« 
ness, and the astonishing vigour of its style, rendered the work so 
popular, that 30,000 copies were sold in two yean. Hence, it 
may be cpnsidered, that ** The Lay of the Last Minstrel " was 
properly ahe first bark that Mr. Scott launched from the slips of 
his poetical dock, but the vessel having floated so gallantly to the 
ocean of public lipplause, and having returned fipom her voyage 
with a gain of 600/., it is no wonder but this successful expedition 
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excited a thirst for further adventures, and made our author desir- 
ous of proceeding in a speculation so promising, and in adventures 
so auspiciously undertaken, well might he exclaim, as it has been 
said be didr— 

“Up with the bonnie blue bonnet, 

The dirk, and the feather, and a’ !" 

So erroneously do poets judge of their own productions, that 
Mr. Scott had actually committed a great portion of the first ma- 
nuscript of this poem to the flames, and but for the encouragement 
and persuasions of two of his friends, both gentlemen of tlie Scotch 
Bar, The Lay ef the LaU Minilrd"' would, lu all probability, 
never have appeared ; but, animated by their approval and earnest 
recomtoendations, the author again set his genius to the task, and 
by a short inc^ation, a new Phoenix sprung from the ashes of tl’c 
former, and witA muse-plumed wings soared aloft in the regions of 
fancy. . This first-, important w’ork* by Sir Walii-u Scott, was 

• Sir WaltAp Scoft is said fo Imi'P written this poem orif'iiiallv at the ' 

iastigatiori of lb*' (.'iifNMV" f'T f)uKHT»r, :in«l, if thi-j V th« , 


published in 1805 ; and before the surprise and gratification of the 
public, in the perusri of it, had well time to subside, appeared the 
admirable poem 

MAEMION, 

A TALE OF FIAIDDEN FIELD. 

Of this work, more than 36,000 copies were sold in a few years. 
The publishers in the first instance vofiintarily gave 1000/. for fiiis 
poem, as they had before greatly benefited by the sale of the Lay.*’ 
It is not to he presumed, that this work was entirely faultless, and 
of course did not escape the rav en croakinge of the Critics ; 
Lord Bykon too, who, as a cotemporary poet, might have sliowu 
some delicac^ towards the author; like another Bnoics, could not 
refrain from giving a xtah to the exalted MARMION ; yet, tri- 
umphing over these attacks, and surviving the wounds they in- 
flicted, Makmion continued to increase in public estimation, and 

world is indMd indebted to her ladyship for having enjoftiod on the 
poet, a task, wliich he has executed so ably, and wbirb hM aflarded 
tbousiuids such exquisito pleasure. 
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/soon (disced the poetical repmtatioii of Sin Wa.ltejei at the^igl^esr 
\tation in literature, almost inacceBsible to future assaults.* 

Tuc Works of Dry den, in eighteeiF volumes, With critical 
and explanatory notes, and a life of the auUior, with reinarV) on the 
taste of the age, &c., by Siii Walter Scott, was wore a work of 
labour than of genius. This work seems to have occupied his time 
alternately with M arm ion, rs it appeared a few weeks after the 
publicatioii of that poem. Si a W a ltcr assisted in editing Somer’s 
valuable coUectiun of Tracts ; and also Sadler’s State Papers, 
by the latter of which be collected much information respecting the 
a/fidrsof Scotland in the 16th century, and historical notices of the 
reign of Henry I'lll. Sir Walter's connexion witli the Edin^ 
burgh Annual Register^ b scarcely worth noticing. Mr. Southey 


m 

eras the original editor of this publication, but for want Cf 
it ceased in a few years. 

The most successful poem, which Sir Walter committbci: I9 
the press, was written more conjtmprjSp on account of die subject 
than any other preceding composition ; it was entitled 

TUB LADY OF THE LAKE. 

Tlie scenes therein represented, and the circumiljtances related, 
have si^ a reference to national feeling, and are 9di|ncturesque of 
the manners and sentiments of a brave and patriotic people^ that 
even fiction assumes a coslume so similar to fiict, that, one might 
easily mistake the represon^on for reality. A female cousin, 
however, would have dissuaded )iim fromr publiifiing this poem. 
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lest he should thereby lose any of that feme which he had already 
acquired ; fortunately, the Lady's remonstrances did not succeed, 
and The Lady of the Lake'' appeared in 1810. 

Subsequent to this, from 1811 to 1815 , Sir Walter published 
several minor poemsf, and it is needless to say, with perfect success. 

* ** I OOTsider Marmion,'* says Allan Cvkhisoham, as the least 
h^pDV in its story, and the^ most fiery snd impetuous in its narrative, 
of lul the p<wt*8 coiQ]^itions. I know of no poetic description of a 
battle, in either ancient or modem times, to compare with that of 
Floidtn Field ; the whirlwind of action, the vicissitudes of a steady 
and de^ierate fight, with the individual fortunes of warriors, whom we 
love or fear, are there, yet all is in keepine with history. Yet, says 
another btographer, it is a well known fiiet, that the eelebrated battle in 
Marmion, the most spirit-stirring piece of martial poetry ever composed, 
was written at a single sitting after dinner, in the room of one which 
waa cancelled, because it was not thought equal to the rest of the work. 

t *' Rokyby” was published in 1813, and not long after, “ Tin Lord 
or THE Isles/' Though this latter poem ia not inferior to any that pre- 
cede it, it met not with that enthusiostic reception from the public, ns 
had awaited the former publiretions, and Sin Walter, probably fnn- 
cyiiw t^t the reading world was becoming cloyed wifo his pi^tical 
pi^mictions, and taking up with some rivals, who now appeared in the 


In fact, bis name xyould at the period mentioned, have given 
currency to any thing of tolerably Stirling value ; but now having 
strayed through all the pleasing paths of Parnansut, breutlied the 
breezes redolent with scents of the full blown flowers, Uiat shook 
their odours on the perfumed wings of ZephyruSf gently wafting 
round his head, he seemed satiated with song, and laying aside 
the Caledonian pipe, or committing it to the Pyerian spring. Sir 
Walter now commenced ajrtist in prosaical delineations of hu- 
man character, through historical views, painted witli the glowing 
colours of novel narrations under the title of 

WAVERLY. 

TI 1 C publication of this work was anonymous, the autlior choosing 

field, might have been the cause of his withdrawing from the contest, 
after sending forth “ Th§ Vision of Don Hoderick,"’ “ B nda l tf 
THermaine” and Harold the Dauntless ” works of infe rior im p ortMice. 

Sir Walter, having thus abandoned the walks of poetry, entered 
into a new path, but covertly (as noticed in the test), so that ho long . 
enjoyed the praises which his new works elicited firom att* wlthonl ili 
being known that he was their author. 


IM 
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to iWEiiin foe rmon ii iidt txamSjr Moorlaintd. 

The ostensihie One since given by himself, wee a doubt, whether it 
WDidd be encouraged by the public ; end had this been the case, 
poeierity would have known as little of the author ^ WAvamr, 
as we do now of the writer of JuniW Letten, Waverly was 
published in t8\4, and great anxiety was manifested to discover 
the author, but in vain, until the entire success of the work had 
rMsdered further concealment an obstinate folly. In a very short 
liftih 12^000 copies were sold. After the foilore of Msssits. Con- 
stahls and Co«, the secret oaine out^ and the ** Onat Unknown? 
was un^ked at a dinner in furtherance of the benefits of the 
Edinburgh 'rhcatrical Fund, given in the usembly rooms of that 
eity. A new kdition of this work, in a more compact form, was 
issued ill 1829, the sale of which has exceeded all expectation; 
and us u staiul.u'd work, is likely long to continue. 

Of Waveri.y^ however, it is to be further observed, that it was 
commenced as curly as 1805, and about a third of it written, when, 
in consequence of the unfavourable Opinion expressed of it by a 
fiicnd, to whom it was "shown, it was thrown aside and negloeted 
for many years. Happily, however, the subject possessadl too 
strong a hold on hil^foncy to be utterly abandoned ; and at Uoglfa^ 
II’avlrly appeared, as above described, to the astonishmetii and 
delight of the reading world, who were tong lost in ooc^ectures*— 
who was Uie autbor.* The more it wag perused, the greater and 
more numeroui WSfO the beauties discovered ; and ** HUwoteidoin 
felt more saiitfaciiont^ says Sia Wai,T 1 », " t^n, iohon reluming 
from a ple<uuro*voyagef I Jkknd WAVEftLY^tn the %enith 
puMfy, and pubfk cutuuHy in full cry after ike fuone qf the 
ati/lior? 

Although tbe name of the author of these works was studiously 
concealed, conjecture had assigned them to the true one, long 
before he was compelled by circumstances to avow it; and on a 
visit which he made to Iiondon in tfiSd, OEonoe IV. 

bestowed oil him foe tide of Baronet He bad frequently been 
honoured with Interviews bg jits sovereigD when Prince of Wales, 
iuid Prince llegeilt, but this Wt mark of ihvoor, refiected honour 
ou the donor, as nmelkai On the secipteift lU was then scarcely 
recovered from an aiarmiod iUaets, winch Went ni^h to prevent the 
^voIld fiom enjoying that seriOS of admirable oottposition which lie 
lias since produced. ^ 

TllK IdFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPAUTC 

Appeared in 1827, in nine volumes, for which Siii Wai.ter re- 
ceived i\ large sum. This biographical memoir of so gi'eat atid 
wonderful a person, as this soldier and legislative usurper un- 
dmibfedly was, 1ms been accused of misrepresentation in some 
iiKStances, and a want of that impartiality which marks the style of an 
unprejudiced writer. Something, it is true, may be allowed for 
l^olitiral feeling; and an ardent lover of his country can only with 
tUfficiilty divest himself of dislike towards one of iu bitterest 
cfpmies. 

it now becomes our painful duty to si>eak of Sir Walters 
pecuniary embarrassments, which arose in bill transactions in 
business, in connexion with the house of Constaui.i. Ck>, lx 7 ok-< 
sellers and publisliers, of Edinburgh. Sir Walter having en- 
tered into a kind of parlner^ip in that establishment, he became 
responsible for all that portion of it in which he had engaged to 
take a sllMre« • It is seldom that men of genius, and poets in par- 
ticular, am men of businese, that can descend to the nunuti» of 
trade, and take those pweautioni in pecuniary matters which are 
necMity to ■eeim them from danger in commercial trausaotlous. 
Sir Walts a having enteced into the speculations of Constable 
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and Co., he could fiot dd otherwise foan share in thebfortuM, or 
rather tbeiv misforeunes. be it, for a moment to entertain the 
idea, that the transaction ma not throughout just and upright, as 
it respects all the parties concerned.^; But, it is reasonable to sup« 
pos#, that had fiir Walter been fully aware of the sudden vicissi- 
tudes whieh frequently occur in trade, he would not have hazarded 
the being respo^ble for so laige a sum as 120,000/., which he 
did, by Joining the house in bills of accommodation, in order to 
boUtfr up their credit. The result being, that on the house be- 
coming bankrupt, that the acceptances eo given were held by the 
creditors as demands upon Sir Walter Scott, and he was obliged 
to recognize them as such, and thereby lay himself under obliga- 
tions to the amount above described, to the discharge of which his 
whole estate was inadequate. Sir Walter having once made the 
engagement, he was compelled to pay it. Without the slightest 
stain upon his honour, as the debt was not, properly speaking, of 
his own contracting, he might have cancelled it by the sacrifice of 
the property lie then possessed, and by becoming bankrupt, have 
secured to himself the profits of hie ftiture labours. But, with a 
delicacy of feeling, whicb,jn4«iced brm to deoilne taking advantage 
of this legal resource, he utidirlook, wkkin ten to pay both prin- 
ciple and interest of that enoniketis sum. To this resolution the world 
owes the avowal of the author of the Wiiverk/ If ovele : the production 
of a greater number of valuable korks than Would otherwise probably 
have been composed, in foe aemespseeef time ; and the premature 
death of this amiable mao and talented writer. The uneasiness 
which so fcfrible a reverse of fortune inusi oMle, even m the 
most philosophic breast i the constant eacertidn of his mental 
powers, and ike confinement and labour neoessary fof the commit- 
ment of his imaginings to papff,gradiiaUy imdcnRlned his health, 
and brought on that ComplicatWef diaofders whieh has at length 
deprived foe world of its brightest comament 

At the Hme when Sir Walter's dUficultles first atose, he w'as en- 
gaged in' writing the Lier of Nafolron and foe disclosure 
of this circumstance, which was one consequence Of it, was favour- 
able to that work, as many eminent^niea, both military and civil, 
sent him materials for his history,; to which, otherwise, he would 
not have had access.*' Although thisworic is not freed from errors, 
it Is, in the whole, worfoy (he pen of this gteat man. His predi- 
lection for rnilitaty affairs caused him to enter, with interest, into 
the movements and achievements of that celebrated warrior, whose 
rise from rae^ocrity to be the arbiter of the destiny of kings and 
kingdoms, ho was engaged in tracing. 

In pursuance of bis deterniinatioB ho exert superhuman efforts 
for the payment of the heavy load of debt which almost weighed 
him down, numerous works were published (as before noticed), 
with i^stonishing rapidity. Yet, though this baste of compo- 
sition betrayed their aufoor into tiiflhig mistakes, which some 
pseiHlo^crities have delighted to expose, it has not prevented the 
works themselves from being masterpieces in the art of romance- 
writing. Some excellent historical peidonnances were likewise 
amongst liis latter productions. Bui even his strong constitution 
could pot always bear up against the effects of .such close applica- 
tion, {^Although the early and middle life of this distinguished ge- 
nius had been of a gay and cheering nature, but having now past tho 
meridian, together with his great anxiety and exertion of mind, 
clonds began to gather round, and .seemed closing over it ; and, to 
complete his misfortunes, in the spring of 1831, illness commenced 
the work of destruction upon his hitherto robust and healthy con- 
stitution, and in a few months, the rav ^ ea of disease became very 
apparent; yet his spirits were still good, and he was still the life* 
of the company,* when he entertained visitors at his table.' To 
Abbotford he was attached wifo almost doting fondness, aud 
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Dcvthin^ could gratify hiiB more dran to point out its treasures and 
its beauties to those c^jpeble of apprepiaUng them.* 

A-t lengtli, howorer, he becfume imable to do this, end the soft 
nir of ItJy was considered as the only probable remedy Ibr hie de- 
clining health. Whether mental aflSiction was doing thi^^4i4.work 
of destruction, we cannot say, but that bodily infirmity was fiutnd. 
vancing, began to be apparent; and in tbe summer of Ififil, symp- 
toms of fatal issue, from the lin^ce of his disorder, was to be 
apprehended. With this conviction, and thinking that a milder air 
hkcly to benefit their patient, liis physicians advised a Tlsit to the 
serene atmosphere of Italy, which voyage he undertook in the au- 
tuiiin of the same year. So highly was the recoyery of this exoellent 
man estimated, that the government offered to provide a ship for 
his transport to the genial climate of the Peninsula. On his arri- 
val in London, to avail himself of the offer, his reception was en- 
thusiastic. Ills value seemed to be incma'.ed by the near prospect 
of his loss, lie visited and Uom i, and for a short period 

there appeared mason to hope that the e* I of the voyage would be 
answered. But the powers of life were far exhausted to rally 
(‘iTcotually ; and, although he had the pleasure of visiting Rom£, and 
of ins[iecting the ruins of that magnificence so renowned in clas- 
sic lore, yet neither the salubrious regions of the south, nor the 
enlivonin;;’ objects of ancient grandeur could strengthen out the 
body, or revive the embers of that fire, which was fast dying away^ 
and rapidly going out ; his return from' the continent was tlierefbre 
r.ipid, and with seeming anxiety to reach the home he had reluc- 
tiintly k'A, and where he ardently desired to close his illustrious 
career. 1 Ic retunied by way of Londok, where he remained a few 
day-?, uUended by SiK U, Haifoed and Dr. HotLARo. He pro- 
ccscded to Kdinburgh, and from thence to Ahbotsfird on the it th 
of July, 1832. So great was the public anxiety about the fate of 
this exalted writer, th«at daily accounts of his condition were pub-> 
lisbed ill tiic Journals of both Eroland and Scotlako. After 
lingering till the Qlst of September, nature yielded the contest so 
long protracted, and tbe soul that had animated Sir Walter Scott 
with mental energies and a lucid imagination, greater than had yet 
appeared in his country, mounted to its celestial and everlasting 
abode. 'Dins ended the life of a man, deservedly considered as 
tbe pride of bis nation. His genius was universal; and his virtues 
wi n* efiiialled only by his talents. “ Hciwg dead he yet speaketh^ 

: nd bis WOllKS will form an imperishable inonumeiit to his 
fann*. 

Tbe leinains of this departed genius were interred on llic 26th of 
Sf-ptnnbor, 1832, in a small piece of sepulchral ground at Dkv- 
iiura.ii, which l>elouged to tbe family. The mournful procession 
( OTiiisted of about sixty vehicles of vaiious kinds, and some friends 
or admirers on horseback. The scenes through which it passed, 
were calculated to renew recollections of the life and deeds of the 
dead, at the time unconscioiis of the feelings ihatafTected the hearts 
of his mourners. DRYiiuiioii Abbey, by this event, obtains a 
cch'brity and an interest, tlmt its founder could not give, and will 
haVc a place in the annals of antiquity, when prouder architectural 
id i floes shall be foigoUen. 

To Kive a character of the ntellectual accomplishments of Sin 
Waltlr Scoi'T is no small tusk, nor can any commentary efiect 
that purpose bo well as the works he has left behind him* Hip 
mind and memory were capacious, his judgment clear, and hit 
discerhmeut quick and correct ; he carried with him to the gravop 

* Unwisely, perlutpi, he had spent large aums op the Abbotsfiird 
estate, on grounds sterile by nature, and the soil of wbioh wu not of a 
qual||;y to repay the labour and coat of oultivation, * 


honours seldom aebiev^ by Uteraiy men thronjgla tbfi pomiinfiTu 
pen; bRt be tore also to Ibe Vmhp a eoaecknlloiit. 
honeely, and rtcUtode of purpoia, thal wiU embalm kis 
with mcensa more gmteftil than any praises of bis taleots mm 
bestow. ^ 

In bis peisQii he was of a muscular lbrm« bioad^sbouldemd, but 
not corpulent ; his general appearance was plain, and rather rus- 
ticaled ; tbeie seemed something of }ji seventy in Ms eoantenance, 
ill according with the benevolence of lus dUposition ; his stature 
was TSiher above the middle proportion; and his head was of a 
construction, formed by its height, to engage the aiady of the 
phrenologift ; the circumference is said to have been small in pro- 
portion to the altitude, but, however nature might have Ibnoed the 
structure of the body, slie liad bhen profuse in the composition of 
his mind. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

(Concluded from page i59.) 

In Chronolooy, the *(1010 when an event happened, or the 
number of the year reckoned from some fixed peri^. Is denomi- 
nated the date ; the fixed periods whatever it may be, from whence 
the date is leckoned, it callod the Epocii, and the series of years 
eommencing with that epoch, is denominated the Bra ; thus, an 
epoch resembles a mathemalical point, and an cm, the line generated 
by the motion of tliat point 

Tlia iategral standard, or originali measuia of time, being a year, 
thb measure requires some further rtmaiks. The year is divided 
into natural and eivit. Tlie former is either Solar or Lunar. 

Tlie Solar Year, which is .determined by the apparent revolu- 
tion of tlie Son round tbe Earth, is eithnr tropical or \idercaU 

The Trofical Ysar is the time which it measured by the revo- 
lution of the s\tQ flromtijiiy one of ihe equinoctial oi doMitial points, 
to the same point again, and coiitams, as before observed 
days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 49 secouds. 

The Suleral* Year is the time which is memured by the 
Sun’s revolution from any fixed etar, to the same star again, and 
contain.H 365 days, 0 hours, 9 minutes, and 14| seconds. Tlu' 
former of these is the true “ Solar Y r.i n," and the differance 
between them isowing to the precession <//' the cf/RiAojres.f 

Tlie lidie w'hieh is measured by twelve Itwaliom, or revolutions 
of the Moon fnnn the Sun to the Soar again, is called the “ Line a r 
Year;** and contains 351 days, 8 hours, 48 minutes, and 36 
•ecotuls. 

'Die Civil Solar Yi:au oonUiiis .*165 days for three successive 
year 4 , which arc therefore called Cxmtmon Years ; and 366 in iht* 
fourth, which is called the Hisstxtllc, or Leap Year. This is like- 
wise called the Jvlian Ykau, fi*om Julius Cestar, a ho appointed 
the intercalary $ or additional d.iy to adjust the Cioi/ Year to the 
Stdar Year. As tlie lutercalacy day was added to the fr4th of 
February, which lii the Roman method of reckoning w'as called 
Sextus Kalendas Martii, or the sixth before the Kulatds of Mawh ; 
and os the intercalation w;as made by ordering tbe sextus Kalendas, 
he. to be bix, or twice repeated every fourth year, it from hence 
obtained the name of bissextila, or the Bmextile Yi 

But this interealary day is now added to Uie end of Fcbmary. 

Trs Civil Lunar Year, which ha.s been adopted by seveial 

* Starry, relating to tfao stars. . . • 

t In astronomy, a term applied to a slow motion of tho^ equiuootial 
points towards tiie west ; and contnuy to tlie order of tbs aigns. (Tbe 
aet or state of going before.) 

{ Inserted in toe Calendar, in order to preserve the equstiOQ of 
thbu, hsaee esUed the interealary day. 
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n»lioMeoirtaiii»orty te4dttw; btttthisfcllinif U d».vs shoriofthe inveation of, J ojbph S c*Lior,y wbodW*.D.im. TIicpiCMnt 
SolofYoiur.liy tofliboiOiT Fosoladydotorjnined.thoy YVbiB yeArfl833.'i9tb0 654dth<^^'t]hoJiiliattPwod> 

obliffod to make ovoiy 'ttfrd yooTi Ml or ciuAo/mhic ywor, Chuouolooy moy bo dividod into throo pftrts^ viz.^ ucrcdf 

to z^ich thoy uzuolly added a immth to adjuzt the diffijrcnce. andenif or profiuiei und modtm, 

SACREDCHROLONOGVizthatwluchrelat^^^ 

M da^i ^ dud eveiy thri y.4rs they fell nwriy four days short *« wntidgs, the chief events and Epoc hs of which are the 
of the Bolar year, ‘ ^ ® owing . ^ ^ 

The JuLlAK, or Civil Year is use of in aiid 'Jijg ewntion of tho world . 4004 ('nptivity of Judali, by 

commences on the first of January. But as this is e/ev^n intitufaf The deluge . . . 2348 Nebuchednezziir, King 

ViDger than the true solar year, which, lliough u trifling eiroi* in built . . . 2233 of Assyria and Baby- 

IseTf, amounts to a whole day in 130 years, and in a longer tiino AbraJmm l)om . 1996 Ion ... . h97 

»ecome.s more considerable: Pope Gregory XI 11. observed in the The rail of Abraham . 1921 Babylon taken by Cyrus, 

^ar 1382, that the equinoxes and solstices wiiie JO entire days Isaac born , . 1896 and the Jews liberated 

Eiore back wa^^l tliau at the “ CouMcrV fy which was held in .locob and Esau born . 1837 from captivity . . .Wtt 

iie year 325. As diis necessarily occasioned a great confusion, Joseph born . . 17'1.» The second Temple built . 51. > 

by unfixing the* limes of die celebration of Kastkh, and other and liis family go into The Septungmt vorsion of 

mo\eable feasts, he ordered 10 days to be sunpressed, by calling • * * jTJf 

the Mlh of Watch the 9l*t: and to |.revciit il.l like vamlioii foT «<•»«•'««••> • j pb.i 

*'^^*^^**^ tukra' out of thfi i^A'catiDAii. ' from Kgvpt . . 1491 Jera'aalem taken by Pom- 

« Oregortun;* by which a day is taken out of the Calljioar, made King of Israel 1()«).'> i>eT. the renowned rival 

every 133d year. To effect this with as little confusion as pos- ( ^ of .luliiui Cmaar . . 6.3 

sible, he continued it Sn the following mauuw: From the 1600th The foundation of .Si>lo. Herod, the I duraean, made 

year of the ChrUtiun Broy every lOOtX year, which, uecoftling to ^ men's Temple . in 1 2 King of Judea . . 38 

\\\e Julian Jormy is called a ox Leap Fear, was to become | The ten tribes revolt, and 

enumwn for three successive centuries; but every 4Ck>th year was to \ division of the kingdoms I Jikcs ('rintsT horn 
remain a as in the Jf/ZiAH account. of Israel and Judah . 97: 

'Ibc Julim or Old Style, as it is calM, was iwed in Engird ; aKCIENT, or PROFANE CHUONOI.OGV, that porii. 
till SeptemW lt58, .and produced a dinei^^ mil days, be- which history relates the accounts of all countiies siiul 

tween the foreign computaUonj and ours: but at that time, the kingdoms, down to the birth of our Saviour. The princinal 
1 1 days were suppressed, and the Qrtgor^wn or New 1 Ancient or Pndane Chronology arc, 

STyi.c adopted here, as it is in most other parts of %Jmn»Undom, 

Ui. itocount is M newly tufjazted to the 1.™ War rime, | aootate.«o..ri.h«d . . im) 

leave no rooiii for any aft« improvemenu ; be attend^ 1 Al#x«.dor oonqam.l Dariu. ;i.M 

wilhanerrorofonlyasmgledaytoomuchiiK^JdOyeAre. Wemight The dcstmtoi of Troy, The Philippic era, or death 

here enumerate the ditreraiit constilutioiis of the ctuU year which according to Playfair . 1184 of Alexander the (irent 

have prevailed in different countries; but as tbc.se inquiries are ThelustitiitionoftheOlym- The conquest of Carthage 

more curious than useful, lliey ate foreign to our present purpose. , piods .... 776 bytheBomuns . 20^ 

Besides ihe above divisions of time, (.'lironologists make use > The hoUdiug of Borne, nc- Pnmpey dfdbatod hy .Tulin.<i 

of the following Cve 14?/ viz.: !7%s Cyc/^q/’f Ac iV//e, Me CVc/c ^ rordmg to Vnrro 753 Cmsur . ^ . . 17 

/Ac Mwft, ana tki Jtarmm Indiction, llle Cycle of tlie Sun is of NAbonossar, Cwsur slain by Brutus . 4 1 


"ha ten tribes revolt, and 

division of the kingdoms I Jikcs ('rintsT horn 

of Urnal nnd Jiiduh . 97' 

ANCIENT, or PROFANE CHUONOI.OGV, 


1 

Socrates flourished . 

-100 

122.51 

Alexander conquered Darius 
1*lie Philippic em, or d**»iih 


1184 

of Alexander the (irent 
I'he conquest of Carthage 


776 

by the Bomuns 

Pnnipey drdbated hy Julius 

20/ 

753 

, Cssur . \ 

•17 

M7 

Cwsiir slain by Brutus . 

41 


28 years, that of the Slcidh 19, of ihe Roman Indictiou, 15. ‘*»®d by tlie Bahyloniuna M7 

froin tlie prwa^g obzfflr^l^, it wiU be observed, that the MODERN f'HRONOLOOy comprises the time from the birlh 
great difficulty in the study *of Ckhokoi^y w to fix some certain Saviour to the present time.' Ibc most remarkable vihicIh of 

date to which all othoni may be referred. Ine most ingenious, jjjjj period are 

that was ever devised .for this^ptupose, is that called the Julian r » ^ ^ 

period^* which is founded upibn tne following principles : The era of (’hrist . . 0 Spain ron(|iierv*d by ft.* 

lVrs/;theSoLARCrCLEisaperjdd of28years, in which all the lAondon founded by the Saracens . . 71.3 

varieties of the Domkiioalf letter will have happened and the Romnn.s ... 49 Chiirlomiigm? flourished hih) 


days of the week, at the completion of this Cycle will run 'the same Christianity first preached 
round again. At the birth of CAm/, 9 years had pas.scd of this Cycle. ^ in Britain . 

Secondly } the Lunar Cycle is a period of 19 years, contain* Th® deatnwtion of^Jenisa- 
ing all the variations of the days in which the new and full Pitus, Emperor 

Moons liapi^en. At the birth of Christ, the Golden nutnber, * * vi- 1 1 ’ 

which is the number of years elapsed in thi^ Cycle, was 2. r!I! S ni™ 

3W/,/ the Roman Inwction is a Cycle of f5 years, used Lmln Kmpiie ditid- 
by the ancient Romans for the tunes of taxing the provinces; ^Vest . 

three years of tliis Cycle were elapsed at the birth of our Saviour, tIw Pope’s supremacy esta- 

Now, the Julian Period arises from the multiplication of all blisb^ . 
these Cycles, viz., 28, 19, and 15, which makes a period of 7980 'fhe era of Hegira, or flight 
years : tor by supposing all these Cycles to commence on the first of Mahomet from Mecca, 

of Januar}', it will bike up a period of 7980 years, before they which is the epoch fiom 
could commence at the same lime again. whence tlie Mahometans 

The origin of this period carries us back 710 yeara before ihe compute tboir era • • 

usual date of the Creation, or according to others 706. This arti* 
licial period for fixing the computation of Chroiiologists, was tha 


lem by Titus, Emperor 
of Rome . 

The Church establisheil . 
The grand Council of Nice 
'fhe Roman Empire divid- 
ed into East and West . 
'rh<i Pope’s supremacy esta- 
blished 


which is the epoch fbnn 
whence tlie Mahometans 
compute tboir era . • 


Spain conquered by tb.* 
Saracens . 

Chiirlomiigm? flourished 
Allred the Great flourished 
W’illiuni the (’onquernr 
subdued England 
The first Crusade . 

Magna Charts signed 
Art of Printing discovered 
America discovered by Co< 
lumbuB 

Constantinople taken by 
the Turks 

The Reformation by Luther 
The ReformatioA oegan in 
England under fleniy 

The Spanish Armada de- 
stroyed . , , 


* JSwhsliinfV, so called fxon^ the Greek, signifying the addition of a 
certain jpimHlKir of di^s to mkke the lunar yesr, which is but 354 days, 
tqual to the sridr, which is 365, as exmessed above. 

t Jhmtneal, denoting the iLord's Bay (from Dimiinut, T.ord), or 
Sunday. The DomhtUal Utter ^ in Chronclugy, is that which denotes 
the Sunday in almsssca«.^A,c. throughout the year; ef these letters 
tlim are consequently srv8^, beginning with the first letter of the ol* 
plisbet ; and ua in Uap-vrart, fliere-is uii intercnlniy' day, there are then 
■ licii, tlie Jint of which denotes every Sunday fill the mtcrcidary day, 
and the tteond all the Sundavs w'hich follow ui'ter it. 


* Sealiger was bom at Agen, in France, a. o. 1640. He first stn* 
died St Boardeaax, and a&rwords at Paris. He was a great critical 
and historical writer, and ehronologer. He was also a great lingoiBt, 
and was well acquainted with thiitren diflTeraot languages. He waa 
invited to the chair of Beilti Lettret at Leyden, a city of Holland, in 
1603. He died there in 1609. liia works are veiy nnmerous, ana 
various. He was tlie Son of Julius Caasar Sealiger, an Italian phy* 
sicKiii, who was born at Ripa, in the tsnitory of Verona, 
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NOVEMBER. 

The Icn^thon'd night elaps’d, the morning shines 
Serene., m all her decoy beauty bright. 

Unfolded fair the last autumnal day. 

And now the mountain Sun dispels the fog. 

• And rigid hoar-frost melts before his beam ; 

And hung on every spray, on every blade 
Of grass, the myriad dew-drops twinkle round.’* 

November, now the eleventh month of the year, but in the an* 
cient Roman Calendar the ninths was so called from the Latin 
word, mrvem, nine. 

The Saxons denominated it WinUMomt (Wind Mnnth )g be- 
cause of the high and blusterii^ winds whicl^revaU throughout the 
month. I'hey also called it JSlbt-Monal ( Blood Month ) as being 
the month xvhrn they killed great numbers of cattle for winter 
store, and for their sacrifices. The preceding month, for the most 
part, was marked by the change of the colour in leavet, but this is 
distinguished by tlieir fall; hence, the whole declining season of 
the year is often denominated IVte Fall, 

VOL. r. 


Those trees which recently exhibited themselves in full gran- 
deur of verdant beauty, and gave shelter to myriads of tuneful 
birds, now spread their naked arras abroad in repulsive dreariness 
of^pearance. 

'Inc utter leaflessness of the trees, added to tlie darkness of the 
atmosphere and the chilline-ss, frequently accompanied by ram, 
make November so unpleasant, that it is usually called the “ Gloomy 
month.** 

This apparent decay of nature, and quick sucewsion of spring- 
ing and mUen leaves, suggests to the reflecting mind an apt com- 
parison for tlie fugitive generation of men. 

Like leaves on trees the race of man » found. 

Now green in youth, now withering on tb« ground ; 

Another race toe following spring aupjdies. 

They fall successive, and successive rise ; 

So generations in their course dec.*iy, 

So Sourish iheu when those are passed away! ^ 

Pops S HOMER* 

Of tlie advantages of the variety of the weather, we may observe, 
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that N(W»J» 0 r hoih fienitivei v and positivity miniften to the fertility 
of the eiinlu iSie raW chiimiew of iha <5ays of this month, like 
the cieveie cold of the rtpproa/hinif winter, may he termeil the 
lioIuI;vy« of the eailli. It i«! no lonVr warmed by fructifying ex- 
eriion, which, if jicrpf tn.iiod, would, in ihe end, utterly exhaust 
Its siienplh ; while, at il.e same time, abundance of uselul salts is 
conveyed into its host mi hy those showers which so frequently 
descend, iiut tltoiii>;n thus useful, it cannot be denied, that A^o- 
vember ig exceedingly gloomy, and hence is productive of gloomy 
feelings. I'ven the very aiiiinuls scern to feel so, displaying a 
drowsy and droojmig demeanour, very different from their mte 
ftLicnty and luelniess. lienee has arisen the supposition, from 
low spirits which arc usually attendant on its glooms that No- 
vc*mb<‘i, for a long time, is particularly influencing to suicide. 
Hut a modern obser\er has rescued it from this leproach, and 
pro\fil, hy llieVsu't of a register kept for many years’, that sm- 
< ii!es are not, in this rountry, more numerous m Novemher than 
ill any other month in the year. Such unhappy occurrences 
usually arise from personal distress, either eMernal or mental, and 
not from any pe 9 uliar state of the atmo.sphcie. Happily for man- 
kind, tiieir good and gracious FATfisnhas ordained tnnt the change 
fiom gay verdure and cheerful sunshine, should rot be sudden, 
hut gnidual. thus accustanfiing us hy degrees to the alteration. Even 
Nnvemhrr has some smiling day.s, and (he leafy honours of some 
trec.{ are later taken away than those of others. 

The Sun, though 

SliorU of bis glory, through the dew profound, 

With melsniuioly ss^Hiet and duil orbt 
J.ot>ks on the day, wode he Strires to pierce 
And dissipate the slow, reluetant gloom, 

Seems but a rsyleae ^be, an autnmn moon, 

That gilds, opaque, ue pnrple zone of evo, 

Lo ! now he conquers ; now subdued awhile, 

Awhile subdUTAg, the departed mist 
Yields to a brignter beam, 

and the landscape assumes, for a short period, a portion of those 
glniit s which a few weeks before shone so resplendent and so 
vtc'.idily, 

Jhtt it II in high northern latitudte onijft that NoviMBsa is ibund 
to he at all a gloomy month. To say nothing of its being the com- 
mencement of spring in the northern htroisphere; we are assured 
that It is H clieeriul delightful month in countries but a few degree.s 
iioiih of the Equator. AioviicQBR, says a modem writer, is a de- 
lightful month in BaaoAL. There is an agreeable cold wind from 
the north ; the air is dry, and (he nights are clear, (he TiieaMOMt- 
1 1 11 ranges from to 86^, so that the weather i.s sometimes very 
uarm. and never, perhaps, what we should consider cold, except 
wlif'n the wind blows strongly, for that makes a great diiference in 
ilic sensation of cold, 

J he Older of Uie succession in the^/h/Z of the leaf in this country 
ll^^ thu.s been enumerated by an observer of nature; walnut, mul- 
berry, horse-chestnut, sycamore, pine, ash, elm, beech, oak-apple, 
pe;u h ; the poplar loses its leaves early and prciduces them late in 
tlie spring. 

Tn this month, those beautiful and graceful creatures — the \\'oon- 
I'rcFONs arrive in our climate, and are the latest of the migrating 
binls \vhich repair to this country from fiercer and more rigorous 
climates. 

S xT.MnN, too, now ascend our rivers for the purpose of depositing 
♦heir eggs. Tn their course they necessarily have to encounter 
?4nny obstacles; and the agility and perseverance they display in 
lendenng those obstacles insufheient to defeat their purpose are 
tinly amazing. They will, on these occasions, actually throw them- 
.selves over cataracts, or other obstructions, of several feet in height; 
and when the obstacles are more than usually high, and they fail 
in their first attempts to clear them, they w ill leap, or fling them- 
selves, again and again, until they succeed in their object. 

'i'he chief labour of the farmer in this month is completing his 
ploughing; and Uiis occupies him a great portion of the month. 
tVlien it is clone, he lays up nis utensils till the ensuing spring ; he 
now takes his cattle out of the exhausted pastures into the stalde, or 
yard, and i>iipplies them with that food which the meadows will 
no longer afford them. ShCep, however, may even yet find sub- 
sisit'^nce, and generally are put into the fiedds of turmps. But, if 
llie wti^»ather be, as sometimes it is in this month, inaiWcl by very 
violent Ntemnests, they must be very well supplied with hay, and 
beltcred'^ro/u the rigour of the weailier 


[Nov.r, 

For the fiurmer himself, probably» thU ia by no (he lr^-» 

agreeable month -in the yeoi’. Fof though without doors, till u 
dreary enough, his own bright and cheerful nreside has now d lUi.l.- 
charms for his evenings of leisure. Sheltered, and provided in 
abundance with all the necessaries of life, he can conipkicently 
li.'‘ten to the bowlings of the storm ; and if they, and the loud pat- 
tering ram excite any unpleasant feeling in his mind, tliat feeling 
.springs from the reflection that but too many of his fellow creatures 
are exposed to the cold and rain, without a sufficiency of clothing, 
and without the means of procuring a cheering meal. This reflec- 
tion should, indeed, occur to the minds of us all; and we should 
consider that Providence, in lavishing her gifts upoii us, has im- 
posed upon us the sacred duty of relieving those who aro di’^trcs.'sed. 

Tlie felling of wood for winter consumption also commences m 
November: the flail i.s busily employed hy the industrious thre.sher, 
m sepiirating the giains of corn from the ear; the pretty little ixiluii- 
redbreast timidly haunts our windows for crumbs, and rewards u.s 
by piping soft and plaintive ditties to his male ; the hedgo-spaimw, 
the blue titmouse, and the linnet, also approach our dwellings, and 
mope about the pert house-sparrows, which fearlessly keep posse.s- 
sion of the garden and court-yard during the winter; and the gold- 
finch, blackbird, and thrush, may be yet seen eagerly foraging 
among the almost exhausted hips and haws. Ant-hills aic di'i- 
gently destroyed ; bees are sheltered from the cold ; anil the pigeons 
are carefully attend(^d in the dovcliouse. Be.sides .some of the 
orchard fruit, our gardens still retain many of the October Aowim n. 
The striped lily is in leaf, the btautiful China roses are in flower, 
with several of our flowering trees and shrubs; and, in fruit, we 
have the pyrocantha, glowing in the bright lustre of its red l)crri»‘>. 

In Novemrrr, coughs, consumptions, rheumatism, and other 
similar complaints, are prevalent, owing to the cold dampness of 
the weather. Mucli of the evil which produces these disorders arises 
fiom exposure to sudden changes of heat and cold, which should, 
therefore, he assiduously avoided. Flannel should be plenteously 
worn next the skin; and tho.«e most likely to any of the prevalent 
diseases of the season, should never evjxise themselves to the night- 
air, 'or foggy weather, without putting a piece of gum, or some 
sinmle lozenge, into the mouth. 

The Protestant Church dedicates the first of November to the 
commemoration of all those s-aints and martyrs, in honour of whom, 
individually, no particular day has been assigned. 'J’his fc^tiMil is 
called •* Aii Saints Day.*’* 

fifth of Novembkb i.s the well-known anniversary of the ter- 
rible “ (/unpow dbk F’r.oT.*' Were it not that men, blinded by 
fanaticism, arc capinble of forming and attempting to execute the 
most absurd iiefiiriou.s schemes, and were not the evuleiioc wlii( h 
imputes to some Papist enthusiasts the diabolical intention of 
olowing-iip the Pari.i am i..Nr llousF, and thus destioyiiig the 
King', Lordsy and Commons at a blow, too strong and precise to be 
doubted, posterity would hesitate to believe, that the fifih of this 
month is appointed to commemorate the detection and fru.<«trati(.ri 
of such a plot, formed in 1605. We mu.st not, how-ever, fui the 
guilt of a few misguided men, pnss indi.scriininarc censure i ii a’l 
the F.nghsh lioinan C’litlulics of that il.iy ; the majority of them 
regarded the atti mpt with abhorrence, ami however tney iinglii 
lament the dowiif.il of their religious sujucmacy, would have 
shrunk with horror from s eh a means of resicpi ing it. 

(.fn tlifc same day is commemor.ilcd a much inoic pleasing event ; 
the landing, m 1688, of William, Prince or Okakoh, ufier- 
wards William III. By his coming amongst u.s, a stop wa.s put 
to the approaches toward.? despotism, which our sovereigns had 
been continually making; the Riohis of the peo/de were defima 
and settled, and the Protestant icligion was fixed on a permanu'iit 
basis.i* 

To the inhabitants of the Metromlis, the 9tli presents the splen- 
did ]>ageant of “ Lord Mayor's Day.'' Jt is rather unfortunate 

* In the early age of Chriatinnity the word Saint was applied to oil 
believers, as is evident in (he use of it by St. Paul and St. Litre ; but 
the term w^as afterwards restrioted to such at excolJod in Cliristian 
virtues. In the Honiinh Church, holy jiersona cnnonized hy the Fope 
ore called saints, nnd are invoked and RU[)plicated by iJie professors of 
that religion. The Church of England instituted this festival in me - 
niory of nil good men decensed, proposing them us patterns fve Chris 
tian imitation, but not itllowing any prayers to be used. 

t Although King W ii.liam laiiiled on the 5th of Ni^vsnber. tflo 
Almimucs still continue the mistake of making ir on ♦he 4tb. 
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(hat a more propitious season was not chosen for this display, as, too 
frequently the weather is inclement, and drizzling rains, and gloomy 
fogs, rob it of most of its attractions. RicHAau [., in 1189, ap« 
pointed the first Mayer of l.o>iDON. 

The 30th is the feast of St. Andrew, brother of Sr. R, and 
patron Saint of Scotland, in honour of whom, Acuaios, kine of 
Scotland, iintituted, in 787, an Order of Knighthood, called. 

The Order of tuh Thistle.’^ On the badge, or jewel, is an 
image of Sr. Andrew on a cross in the form of the letter X., and 
a similar image is suspended from the collar. 

Mercury is an evening star throughout this month, as is also 
Venus. The Moon is full on the 8th. 

Dr. Johnson attempts, both by reasoning and ridicule, to cx> 
plode the idea, that the mind is influenced by the weather. “ Our 
dispositions,*’ says he, “ too frequently change, with the colour of 
the sky; and when we find ourselves cheerful, and goodnatured, 
we naturally pay our acknowledgments to the power sunshine; 
or, if we sink into duliiess and peevishness, look round the horizon 
for an excuse, and charge our discontent upon an easterly wind, 
or a chiudy day. 

“ Surely nothing is more reproachful to a being endowed with 
' reason, than to resign its powers to the influence of the air, 
and ll^e in dependence on the weather and the wind, for the only 
blessings which nature has put into our power, tranquillity and 
iien.volence. To look up to the sky for the nutriment of our 
bodiu.s, IS the condition of nature ; to call upon the Sun for peace 
and gaiety, to deprec.Tte the cloud.s, lest sorrow should overwhelm 
us, i:i the cowardice of idleness, and the idolatry of folly. 

The distinction of seasons, as it i-csiiccts the mind, is produced 
only by imagination operating on luxury. To temperance every 
d.iy i') bright, and every iiour is propitioiLs to diligence. He that 
sli.iil resolutely e.\cite his f<eultio.<, or exert his virtues, will soon 
make hiiii'ielf supeiior to the seasons, and may set at defiance the 
morning mist, and the evening damp, the blasts of the east, and 
ihe clouds of tliC south." 

\\ nil all due (kiLTcncu to the opmious and arguments of the 
giLMt im/ralist, ve still adv<.c<itc tlio truths of the sympathy 
bciwi'cu the niiml and body ; uml that ilcpression of spniis, and 
till! cun.sc(|ueiit slu',!gisli and inactive state of the mind, are real 
<■1 luiTcnce.s, induced by gloomy and foggy weatlier, and not mere 
I'aiKulul civaiions of imagination. The Mind, on e.xtraordinary 
^•cl‘.^.^loos, may undoubtedly be arousod to u.s great and noble 
exertions amidst the tam.s of Nowmiieu, an in the sunshine of 
.M AV ; but this may be, by a vigorou , instead of that spon- 

taneous impulse v^hich it naturally feds, when the body is braced, 
<ird ilii! nerves are well strung by an invigorating state of the 
.ximo.sphcrc. 

Till- connexion between the mind and the body, and the manner 
111 winch the former is influenced by the latter, are inystenes, 
which cannot, perhaps, be fully and salisfaclorily explained ; but 
if, as IS generally admitted, the brain is the seat of the mind, and 
that the nerves, which all have their origin in the brain, convey to 
ii ideas of extorna! things, surely, whatever affects the nerves must 
intlucrioe the mind, and occa.sioii it to be more or less lively or 
djil, accorchiig to the impression it receives from them. 

The following table evidences a great accession of the winter cold ; 
and what little warmth remains, is chiefly occasioned by the liberation 
of heat which lakes place in the condensations of cloudy vapour 
into rain. The days also become so short and misty, ami f<»gs so 
prevalent, that, with here and there a bright exception, every thing 
IS seen thi-ough a dark and chilling medium. 


Weather 

Average of j Greatest va- Average of 
the Thermo- riatioa from the Baronie- 

1 Qu.intify of 

at 

meter. 

the average, ter. 

' Rain 

London 

41 44 

yo 08 

'3..V27 inches 

Edinburgh 

41 1 

99 68 

4.5M 

Dublin 

43 

29 74 
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TORPIDITY, OR HYBERNATION, . 

THE WINTER SlirrEP OF ANIMALS. 

Whera do you lurk, ye houseless commoners. 

When bleak November's sun is overcast; • 

When sweeps the blast fierce through the deepest groraa, 
Driving the fallen leaves in whirling wreaths ; 

When scarce the raven keeps her bending perch. 

When dashing caUracta are backward blown 1 

"LBTd>leak Winter sfernly come," let dearth and famine follow 
in his iron train, they can do no harm, for all the weaklings of the 
animated world have cither left Britain for more auspicious climes, 
or, led by an analogous instinct, have in various ways sunk into 
protected slumbers ; and the weary land rests for a sdhson from her 
reproductive labours. The lizard, the hedgehog, the badger, the 
mole, the dormouse, and many other animals, are now securely 
housed in comfortable chambers in the earth, and will remain in a 
torpid suite till the spiiiig. Frogs have sunk to thflbbottom of ihe.r 
native pools, and lie buried is the mire. Bata, hanging by their 
hind feet, and warmly wrapped in the membranes of their fore 
feet, sleep in the upper corners of old bmns, deserted buildings, 
and the sides of caves. Squirrels, rats, and field-mice, rest in a 
state of partial slumber, which has been called ** qide»cefice,** to 
distinguish it from perfect torpidity ; but when a warm day spreads 
new life along their drowsy nerves, they peep ibrth fit>m their dor- 
mitories, and, acquiring from the genial air a temporary appetite, 
they withdraw to their stores, and fbed, till the evening cold again 
folds them in the arms of tirad nature's sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep." What a beautiful ordination ! that Qod should lead the 
partial sleepers to provide food for their waking hoMrs, without 
which they would infallilily perish ; and that the torpid sleepers, 
having no need, should make no provision. Reptiles of all kinds 
retire to suitable places of refuge ; the tortoise to its earthem hole, 
the toad to its muddy canopy, and the snake to the forest holes,— 
each obeys the irresistible impulse, and becomes tomid. Snails, and 
tliousands of their tcsiaceous brethren, led by God’s beneficent 
hand — yes, proud man — you may neglect your oflspring, arid de- 
spise the poor, but God will riot, cannot, foi^get his creatures !— 
lie who made the snail, leads it, on the approach of winter, to the 
warm angle of a branch, or the snug comer of the farmer’s fence, 
and then teaches it to form a lid for the mouth of the shtdl, by 
which, also, it adheres to its hiding-place, and shuts out all 
across to the freezing air. lliver fishes, and even some of the sea 
fishos, in the absence of food, sleep away their wants by torpidity. 
Insects, also, obey the same wise law; spiders may now be found 
apparently dead, rolled up in a shroud of web, but reviving upon 
tiie application of warmth; the common housp fly may sometimes 
be revived in the same manner. Myriads of torpid beetles may be 
mot wiili, in places wonderfully adapted to their constitution, 
mode of life, and local necessities. 'The pupa of almost all the 
buUorflies may be found in the crevices orbaik, on the underside 
of bush-lwigs, or buried deep in the earth ; some exposed, but 
others wrapped in costly garments of silk. A few larvv may also 
be dibcoveied, such as the Stag-beetle, Cock-chafer, Drugon-lly, 
(;oat-nioih, &c. &c., each, with an appmuriute byberuacula. 
Many surprising instances of God's care for his creatures are at 
tliis time di.scoverable in the modes in Vhich the eggs of insects 
are preserved from the cold ; some deposited by the parent, tvho 
never knew cold, deep in the earth beyond the reach of frost ; ^heis 
placed by tliose, who never saw a leaf full, on the twigs at: i 
branches, and never on the unstable leaves ; and these, also, often 
covered with a thick layer of water-proof varnish, or the down 
f.om the mother’s body. 

Thus, when the earth is a barren desert, and the " stuff of life 
foils,'* arc tiiese interesting beings, preserved like the com blade 
bt neath a mantle of snow, to flourfch again in times when (>od, hy 
his })lenitude, shall add pleasure to existence. If, theiefore, 
our heavenly Father condescends in this way to ** temper the 
wind to the shorn lamb," shall we be tardy in uplifting the shield 
of charity, and by a free but prudent dispensation of his gifts, de- 
prive the northern blast of its bitterness, that instead of starving 
groans, it may waft the blessings of the grateful poor to heaven. 

rillLOSOPIIY OF TORPIDITY. 

Pre.scrvafioii from cold, and the want of food which attends it, 
I is, without doubt, the object of torpidity, b^U highly questionable 
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if it be the cause; as most utiiniuls retire lo their winter haimts 
irfhre the cold begins, and while food is yet in sulficieiitubiuidunce 
to preserve life. Tl»e great monitor cm tins occasion is a heavem 
born imtiiiciy which sutlers none of tliciii to be starved Tt 
bi.T.BF, but sends them iai to their .six-months' bed, and keeps 
them there months uper the air has become sufficiently warm for 
Ihcir comfoitahle exi'ileiice, in order that in the interval the flowers, 
leaves, ike., 14x111 which they feed, .should grow in the requisite 
abundance. 

Dr Fh iia.s ably •4l.ite<l tin- iheory of hybernation, and 
from Ins work" we ha\(‘ u)>ii(li;e<l the following conei.se view of the 
whole plienoinenoij. 

Previous to this winter ledmrg), all aininalH .select a pio])er 
sleeping-place*, in general a.ssninc a jiariicular position, and in 
MUiie few i rises, provide a small stock of food. 

Ihe following circum.stanccs thaiaclen>e in a greater or le 
degree, every ra.se of torpidity. 

I. Diminishfff iemjyeratuir . — Hie animal is usually cold and 
still’; much below the summer standard of lieat, or the ordinary 
temperature. Still it ia warmer than the .surrounding air, for the 
energies of life, thougli ^feeble, jiroduce a small quantity of lu'at 
3. Diminished respiration , — The breath is so gieatly dimiiii.^hod, 
that ill some ca»>es it reache.s total suspension. In general, instead 
of being performed with regularity, as in ordinary sleep, the respi- 
rations take place at intervals, more or less remote, according to 
the dem'ee of lethargy. 

3. Diminished circulation . — Dormice when awake mid jumping 
about, breathe so rapid. y, that it ia hardly possible to count the 
pulse, but when torpidity has first commenced, it falls to eighty- 
eight pulsations in a minute ; when half torjml tliiriy-one m a 
minute, and nineteen or sixteen, when the aniinal is so torpid 
that the action of the heait is imperceptilile. it ha^ been olv 
served that the position of the animal during hybernation is such 
us to impede the circulation. 

4. Diminished Destined to u niaiii .some time 

lethargic state, a continuance of the power of iintubiiiiy would be 
accouipanted with the most pernicious coii.seqiieucc^, and therefore 
the Busceptibility of being c.\cited into action is very feeble, <»r 
nearly suspended. Parts of the limbs may be cut oil’ without the 
animal showing any signs of feeling. 

,5. Diminished action of the digestive or^utu, — 'I’hc action of tin 
stomach and it.s ullies i.s exceedingly feeble. Hic nnniijl and 
physical functions harmonise logeiher in a corresponding leihargv 
so th: t the .secrelioiis being small, iiouii.'shmerit from tin: .>lumaiii 1 
not wanted. 

6. DiminUhed weight . — A loss of substance alw'ays re-jults from 
iiybernatioii. Animals enter into that state fat and fleshy, .md 
awake &0111 it lean and light. 


KMIGRATION OF BIRDS. 

No law of nature can be eilueed from the consideration of u 
single fact. In all her aspects she is essentially relative ; and he 
who would come to a right knowledge of her peaceful way.s must 
unloose the trammels of his mind, and with a humble sense of his 
liability to error, look abroad through the wide world, anil liefiire 
he ])erinit8 himself to adopt a single principle, to be sure that it is 
in the strictest harmony with every thing which exi.sts, for one 
jarring note will be an evidence of falsidiood . No per.s» m who looks 
with partial eyes on nature can cvi r be a /me naturalist j he will 
resemble a man, who, knowing nothing of the laws of his country, 
should, uj)on being shown llie court of tlian* cry, go aw;iy, and 
tell his children, that we had no written law.s, no siatuti », but that 
judgment rested in the ficc inibia.9sed onion, n < f tlio juduc. I'or 
want of this principle, the ancient, and rnanv 'iiodern imiurulists, 
Iiave committed so many. Avocd’ul blmidei*!, tliat tlieir woiks cun 
now only be used us splendid mins, warning liie world of danger 
Few suljects exhibit the shortMghtednes.s of wliu h wo complain, 
in a more striking manner, tliuii those theories of the emigiatiou 
of birds, which have for many agc.s (>am|>en‘d tb.e credulity of 
unsuspecting, becau.se unthinhusg millions, liowi vei', the truih is 
now happily manifestod. | 


Jj^losofiliy of Zoology. 


ARIHVaLS. 

Goi.ni N Pi.ovrR (^Charadrius fiuvialcs) 

Rld- 11 CADIS D PuACiicii \ijrovufirimi) 
BoiiLMiAN Wax-wjno {Bombgeilla garrulo) 
Gololn-evi; Duck {Clangula vulgaris) 
Gadw'al {Anas strepera) 

WiDO).oN t .inns Penelnpe) 

SiocK l.)o\ 1. {Coliimba Ch^neas) 

I)LPAiiruKL.s — nom*. 


POULTRY YARD. 


rmm the north, 
or by a pdili«l 
migration from 
Scotland aiid the 
border counties. 


I.— FOWLS. 


Pale concluding winter comes at IhnI;” our pleasures arc 
diverted into new channels, and we look nearer h»me for enjoy- 
ment. But as much time is frequently lo^t iu sci'king it fixnn 
inadequate sources, it will be our pleasing task to direct attention 
to what w'e I»a\e found to bo a little world of wonders, and wliat 
we can pronii.ee our leaders will amply lepay a clo^t* investigation. 
W'c would lead them to a farmers poultry >:ird, and mtro<luce to 
their acqimintnnee the various members of it." inleipstmg fiaternity. 
Hcauinur, the Prince of Naliir.ilist.s, v^ys, in acctavlance with our 
imitation, I'lii: man is happy who h;is an inborn taste for soil 
quiet ainu.sement.s, which he may report tf» at any tune of day ;. he 
is .still ha\>[)ier when he has lto'xI ground to expect fioiii the .said 
ainusemeiils, curious brauch(‘s of kuowlcduc that may become ii.'sc- 
ful to mankind. These may indeed be called plulos«>pliical amuM - 
ments. Tin* nniusor acoi i.iuv vaiidwim, Aiionn uivkhsio.ns 
or lilts KIM) lO ANY in \r “ll \l I. Ur lONU INOlOll or SIMM. 
AM) oHSEiiviNo ’iiu.m. By siiih practice, they will iiiseu.sihly 
contract an iiupiisitive disposition, which will make them accpiirc 
a pleasing, satisfactory, and useful knowledge.’' 

IJiisharidmen are now busily engaged with they/mV ihresImiM 
has become nmversal, anti so iueessauf are the monotonous thump- 
mgs of what Burns has a])lly tailed the “ weary flinging tree,’’ 
that they .seem to bang evtsy moment of the short-lived day mii) 
premature oblivion. No sooner does the sound tlislurb the villaue 
sereiiilv, than all the fowls of the farm, Icaxing llielr dung-heap^, 
run to tl'.e front of the barn, and theie eontmue, day after iIun , 
fattening upon the grams which aie continually stalling into the 
open yaid. It i.s on such an oaitsioii, we iii\itu our rc.ider.s to 
.stiitly the habits, Ibini, ^.e., &e., ol the tloriiPstic fowl, lor they an- 
(lieu ill finer eoiidition (fat and full of plumage) than at any other 
period of the year. 

The fir.sl thing noticed, will, ]>eihap>., be the infinite \ariciy cv| 
colouis, from black to wiiitc. with ail the mlermcdiate hues, whu !i 
decorate and distinguish each species. Bcauinur remarks upoji 
this subject, “ Hiat most cocks when exposed to the sun, shine 
with the brightest colouis, and the beauty and odd nnxtui*e of which 
we are (he more struck with, as we are more inleni in looking 
It them. The hens are ii<>t le.ss worthily adorned. Some of them 
ha \c spots distiibuted with a kind of regularity, and «>o luightly 
white, they have heen called silvered liens. Olher.s go by tiie 
name of gill hens, because they are decked with spots, which 111 the 
.suii looks like gold. The more common colours, also, arc distributed 
with innumciuble v:iiielie.s on the ordinary hen.s, and oHer together 
sogre.it a miilUluih of lints, tliai it would he diflicult to find 
|)arallel cohmrs 111 d.uy of the cieated kingdoms. Thc<c endless 
Y-aiiGhcs, while tin > add Iveauty to the bird, fill the mind ^f \lie 
mere .systemati?-.er with dismay; for being used only to describe a 
.s|H'cie.s of birds by its feathers and not by its habits^ lie finds, the 
dung-hill cock woiiid furnish him with s))ccitic matter to the end 
of Ills duy.s, which, as it would of course be longer than his w*Us, 
nobody would read. In saying this, w*e do not express ourselves 
bosUie to systematic arrangements of animals ; on the contrary, we 
use them, recommend them, and are alway.s ready to inaintaiu on 
their behalf, that system is the soui. oFseiFNCF.; and that with- 
out order, knowledge would infallibly perish iu confusion. ^Ve 
only object to an undue use of system. 

However, amidst the profusion of colours, the young naturalist 
will not fail to mcel with some birds which differ so strongly from 
ach other, that the difference may justly be deemed specific; from 
lese he will pi-ocecd.to differences" of form, &c.,&c., till in a sliort 
me he w ill find the motley multitude composed of a number of 
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well-de(lned and intoreslin^ fiimilies. To assist him in these in- 
vestigations we subjoin a brief account of the ciiief varieties, witli 

II few other inalters of inlere^t. 

The DunciUill ('ock { Galius donivsticns).— The vecordaqf au- 
iheutic history are not coeval with the origin of this use(|d oird ; 
for having undergone an immemorial series of domestication, his 
vaiieties have been so greatly multiplied, that it has become im- 
possible to trace his descent with precision. Food, climate, habit;, 
and hciediiary diseases, have combined in the lapse of ages, to 
stamp Ins noble Auni with a confounding vci-salility of character; 
excepting those whic h aie perfectly wliile, none are alike in colour, 
and equally various in form, little beyond a very peneml coinci- 
dence IS observable. Hut notwitlistanding these ddHculties, it is 
pietty getierally agreed, that the parent stock is still to be found in 
the jungles <»f the K«ist Indies, Sumatra, and other adjacent 
places. 

Mutability of colour seems to be inseparable from a state of 
domestication, uiul its degrees of vicissitude, would almo.st appear 
to bo a measure of the lengtli of the species servitude. The cock 
is one of the oldest servants of man, and accordingly wo find the 
iiMtiqmly of his alliance, exhibited m a series of changes which llm 
feathers nndv'rgo, so stnkina, that no puralhd m an etpud degree is j 
to ho eKewh<;rc found. The coloming of the feathers paituke not 
only of a great relative, but also of an individual diversity ; for they ^ 
have no p('rnianency, and aniiu'.dly assiiino new colours. Ueau- 
mtr, who watched this phenomenon very closely, repoits that a cock 

III hi^ jios.sessiun, changed fioiu a reddish and white, to a leil co- 
lour, and from this to black, and so on to white, ruddy, while, 
brown, ike. And also of an old hen which, in the cuuise of four 
\eais, shiflcd from h 4 t\ck wiili wliite spots, to perfect blacky wluti.sh, 
and pcifectly wdiite. Tins cliango which i.s totally distinct from 
t!u; whiUnnig inlluenee of age, black frecpienllv succreditiff white, 
1, .1 very .singular phenomenon, and every way worthy the attention 
of our uliservant ri'iiders. 

ith lir.s lijglily diversified eli.iracter it might be sup()oscd that 
no geiiei.d deserijition could be given of the family feature.^, .‘iafti- 
(leiitly au marc to pa^s for a general likeness; but such a fancy 
would be .1 gross lib(d upon “abounding’' nature; a harp-stniig 
will pioduce millions of dillereiit sounds, and yet retain an iden- 
iity — a ()iii‘ii(,oS of toiiH in all; — and so of Chanticleer, notwith- 
.slanding ihc inlinity of his ibrius and fa.shiuns, hi.s individuality is 
nevt r lost; and although .some have crests instead of combs, legs, 
long or siiort, featiiered or naked; colour, black or white; plu- 
mage, feallieieil or hairy; with or without a tail; under every 
.ispL-'.i lie IS iininodiati'ly recognized. 

Fxpeiieiice has suggested a list of characteristies which .should 
legulate our choice ot a peifect bird, and as househohl knowledge 
IS prellv much alike in all ages, we have selected for the guidance 
<»f our leadei^, the Ibl lowing very graphic portrait from Master 
I’ltzhaibert’s “ Hooke of llu’^baiidrio, 1510 ." 

“ The van* the he.st wliicli aro of a diiniie, rodde, yellow, or bluvke 
eoIcMir, the vvltite :iie nothing so good ns any of tlinso ; let them likewise 
he vi‘ry bigge, and Inrgelv br«*a.sted, tlievr talons strong, sharp, nnd 
eueii, ("iiiying lhe\ r hf.ids .sOiiighl up, theyr comiiics must be ruddy 
nnd hie, (iieyr eyes hlacke and cpiicko of sight, theyr bills very sharpe 
and cionked, thevr e.ir.s big and vvlntisli, llieyr vvattels of an orient 
colour, liMviiig under tlioiu as it wm-e a kindo of grayish board : the fea- 
tlicr.s ot' lies lieck oft to be of diuors colours, either pule, golden, or a 
gli-steiing grneno, which must luing shagging from bis neck to his 
shouid'U-.s . lii.s wmg.s iiiii.st be tliicke settn with feathers, and very largo, 
theyr t.ivle^ doubled and flagging, tlieyr nuniw.s nnd thyes full of featlicr, 

• llieyr legg'* stioiig, well armed with strong nnd deadly spurres. 

'i'hev r ili>po.sition should Im gentle, quicke, and liuolie, : they 

luiMt also he good vvakers in the night, giuiiig warning by their crowing 
liowe ueeie the hroalce of day rippmacheth. Hee must not on the other 
Hide be a coward, fur lie must sometimes stand courageously stuute in 
ilefence of his heiine and her cliirkoiis, and bee ready to beute away a 
Hiinke, or any other .such hurtful vermine.’' 

Tiir (Jami (*ock. — T his is the “Hotspur'’ of the family. More 
clegTMit in form, aiul fiery in .spirit than his plodding brethren, he 
very early eng.iged the affections of the warlike great; and hence 
we find 'I'hemi.stoi'le:., when he led the Athenian army against the 
l*ei,si;in'{, nivpnjting their drooping valour by an appeal to its 
maituil qualitic-s. “ Tliesc animals," he said, “fight not for the 
gods of their country, noi for the inonninents of their ance.stors, 
iiov.ifor gloiy, nor for freedom, nor for their children, but for the 
sake of \ jciory, and that one may not yie^W to the other,’' The 


same fierce properUes veGommended game cocks to the maimfiic- ' 
turers of the Grecian theology, who gave them appropriale nidies 
in the temples of Apollo, Mercury, ami Mars, to whom they wer#,. 
thenceforward especially dedicated. The more agreeable fiiculty 
of vigilance consimed the race to the care of Escolapius. Thus, 
the valour of the bird became devoted to religious mvsteries, and ' 
eventually to the common festivals of the country. From Oreev^e, 
cock-fighting passed into Rome, and by a similar inoculation, to 
ourselves; anording, in ev^ case, sad exemplifications of the 
apostolic pmeupt, “ that evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners." Cock-fighting is a savage practice, and cannot tail to en 
gender ferocious »as.sions in its supporters. Most of out early 
kings di.sgrared tiie throne, and disnonoured themselves, by Us 
patronage; Kdwnrd IH., however, and Cromwell, highly to their 
credit, enacted laws for its suppression ; but, in the latter case, 
with little avail, for on the Restoratioti, Charles, in his brutal gaiety, 
re-€stablishc«l the cockpit, which Henry VIII., of heartless me- 
mory, had fijunded at ^V^r^tminster, and which, to the scandal of our 
government, exists to tlii.s hour under tlie name qf tlie “ Royal 
Cock PI r." Under the fostering protection of the falsely great, 
cock-fighting became a regular science ; the most voluminous laws 
were fr.imed for its managtiment, and it is distressing to perceive in 
them, how fur a wickcil ingenuity cun perveit the right acting laws 
of nature. 

The game cock is the most handsomely plumaged of the whole 
family ; indeed, he is someiiines so stately in form, and magoiftcent 
in feathers, that wo cea.se to wonder that the ancients, by way of 
pnvemincnce, should have culled him “ the bird,** or that Aristo- 
phanes, the groat comic writer of Athens, should have likened liim 
to the King of Persia. They are very difficult to rear, fur their 
natural pugnacity of disposition shows itself at the earliest periods. 
Mowbray says, “ I have many times had whole broods, scarcely 
feathered, stone-blind from fighting; the rival couples moping in 
comers, and renewing their battles on obtaining the first ray of 
light.*' in accounung for the object of this pugilistic spirit, R 
should be borne in mind, that in their wild as well m in Uieir do- 
mestic stute, the7 live surrounded by many dangera, have each a 
number of hens, with many chicks, to defend, and it mayrthnefore 
be necessary to their safely, that they should posMs these hostile 
eneriTies, which, beaming in tlieir bright, determined eve-balls, is 
in itself almost u sufficient protection. 



FIRL-BACKEI> PHEASANT {^SCC pO^C I7't). 

The Bantam Cock, is a small Indian breed, and seem* to be 
le game cock in a state of condensation. Kqually fiery and iras- 
ble in disposition, he challenges all comer'*, and will not only 
tack, but beat much larger birds than him.self. Tliere is a small 
iriety of this bird, scarcely exceeding the size of a common pi- 
»on, and so elegantly formed, that a society of fanciers have been 
rmed for breeding prize specimens. 

Tub Poland Cock.— An ornamental and useful vanely, on^m- 
ly imported from Hamburgh. It differs from the preceding birds 
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in having a J«f alagfUit crest of liatliers ou the top of the head 
and in being ufually of a black colour. Tlie hens are so protifi 
of egffii that the eoantry housewife knows them only by the name o 
^' eveiwting layers/' There are many sub-varieties, chiefly dis- 
tinguishable by the diflereoces which their second names indicate 
as the " white-crested,’' “ silver crested,*' ** golden crested," &c. 

TgE FiaSrBacaso PuEASAtfT f 6ra//t<« 3/ac<ir/nyiJ. — splendi 
and magnificent bird, destitute of comb, but with a delicate tuft a 
feathers on the crown of the head ; very wild, and a native of tli 
forests of Sumatra. With a variety of others of less note. 

Viewing the whole of the species and varieties under one gene 
ric aspecL the following summary will include the characters com- 
mon to all. 

They are granirorous, but not, however, in such a degree as t« 
compel them to feed exclusively on gram. They will eat, and arc 
even foud of animal substances ; and it is, ptThaps, owing to thii 
circumstance, with some oiliers, that they aie so well adapted fo. 
domestication. The bill is short, strong, slightly curved, ami 
admirably formed for the purpose of picking up small seeds unc 
grains, iieauifiur remarks, that ** a 8|>ectator who shall have any 
notion of anatomy, will admire the motion of the bills of these 
birds, which takes in but one grain at a time, but who repeat the 
stroke of the bill witirso much exactness and rapidity, that they 
are able to fill the craw in a very short time, be the grains ever so 
small." But perfect as the structure of the bill is, it would be 
useless without great acuteness of vision. We all know the diffi- 
culty of ** finding a needle iu a bottle of hay," but these birds 
have a more arduous task to perform, and yet accomplish it with 
ease and precision. The brilliancy of a fowl's eyes is proverbial 
they are strongly sighted, and with tliese microscopic guides, th 
smallest seede, as they lie hidden in the refuse of the form yard, or 
the mossy surface of the woods, are instantly detected, and snap* 
up with an unerring aim. A cock investigating a dung-heap, u 
quite as wondetful a sight as any which the piercing vision or the 
bald eagle or the hawk can exhibit. The structure of the viscera 
is in strict accordance with the eye tliat sees, and the bill that 
picks the hidden grain. All gallinaceous birds have a gizzard, or 
com-miU, as it might be termed, in which the swallowed seeds are 
ground before enieriog the stomach for digestion. This function i 
performed by Uie action of two strong muscles, which are 
placed face to face, and crush tlie seeds in their passage between 
them ; the action of these muscles call into action a number of 
little salivary glands in their vicinity, which complete the prepara- 
tion of the seeds for the stomach, by pouring upon, and mixing 
with them, a strong dissolvent fluid. Thus is the want of masti- 
cation by teeth and jaws admirably compensated. Aflcr the 
crushed and softened seeds have undergone sevcml c.bomical 
changes in the stomach, they are caiTied into the intestines^ 
which in fowls, as in all vegetable feeders, are of considerable 
length, in order that by longer exposure to the digestive process, 
the difficulties of assimilating the vegetable matter may be more 
completely overcome, and the greatest possible quantity of nutri- 
ment extracted. 

Fowls are usually bulky in the body, with short wings, which 
makes their flight heavy. We have been sometimes aninsed 
with the attempts of a well-fed cock to fly over a hedge, which 
separated him Irom his hens, but which, notwithstanding his vi- 
gorous efforts and fl«>ry seal, the weight of his body, and the 
smallness of his wings, combined to forbid. The low and 
labouring flight of the pheasant frequently gives the sportsman 
** a bit," when ^ ^*miss" would be a better representation of 
his skill, and a more suitable reward to his heartless pleasures. 

The legs and feet of all the family are strong, and W'ell con- 
trived for scratching up loose surfaces, and may be regarded us 
very beautiful appendages to the eye, and bill, i*n the procur.itiou 
of food. They usually roost upon one leg, the thigh of which 
becomes more fleshy, and, as epicures inform us, of a finer flavour 
than the other. 

Great beauty of plumage belongs to the wild spr:cics, and also 
in a lesser but still charming degree, to the domestic varieties. 
The splendid hues which tinge tlie feathers of a cock's neck and 
tail, os he paces the sunny meadow, are matched only by the 
metallic lustre of the birds of Paradise. If we did but know it, 
we have little need to go abroad for novelties, unless indeed it be 
to look at ourselves when wc get there. 

The diMOsition of these birds is ^lant, sociable, and affec- 
tionate. Tney figlit their enemies with conquering energy, and 


will frequently meet death rather than defeat. They love society, 
are gregsurious, living liappily together in large flocks, although the 
peace is frequently broivcn by the jealous battles of the males, 
^le strong affection and tender care which the liens display for 
their young are subjects of universal eulogy, and have afforded 
both sacred and profane writers, with many touching allusions: 

Behold the hoo, tlint. white with falling snows. 

Around her brood her fostering pinions thiowe, 

And combats in their aid the wintry ekios. 

Till, pierced by cold, sho droo])s the head and dies. 

The male birds am very affectionate in their attentions to the 
female, and so generous, than on tinding a board of meat, they 
will call to the heus, and relinquish the whole in their favour. 
Bewick has thits beautifully describe<i the conduct of the cotninoii 
cock; he says, “ NVlien .•^uiruunclcd by bis females, Ins whole 
aspect is full of animutioii; he allows of no competitor; but on 
the approach of a rival, rushes foiw.ird to instant combat, and 
either drives him from the tield, or perishes in the attempt, llo is 
very attentive to his hens, hardly ever losing sight of them; he 
lead.s, defends, and chcrishe.s them, collects them together when 
they straggle, and seems to eat unwillingly till he sees them 
feeding around him : when he loses them ho utters Ins griefs aloud, 
and from the differrnt inflections of liis voire, and the variou.s sig- 
nifleunt gestures which he makes, one wonid be led to coirfclude 
that it is a species of language which senes to coinniunicalc .bis 
sentiments." « 

Tills is briefly a statement of tlie more ]iopiiIiir characters; for 
minuter distinction wp refer to the birds tlu-inscl\(‘.s ; lei’oruini n U 
ing also a study of the different inclinations T>f tlic birds con.'-i- 
dered in connection with their bodily forms, which arc the prin- 
ciples of them ; and in which, as m all other irrational animal.-, 
lies the distinction bet wen them and a moral agi-nl. 

We terminate this article w'lih an ai count of the economic ihsi s 
of these interesting birds, and of the cruelties wh ib, ru)i\viih<;!aiul- 
ing, have been practised ujnm them in an ignorant ago. 

Eocs.— A good hen will sometimes lay two bnncliod ami fifty 
eggs in the course of twelve mouths, ('ach of tlie uvciagc ucigllt 
of two and a half onmes. The fluids of ati cj^rg consist of the 

WiiVc" and the “ The foimer ]i.'> a near aibnity to the 

coagulable part of the blood, 'Hie latter is toinposcd of oil, albu- 
minous mailer; water, and a small poition of pelatmc. Thus 
coiisUluloil, they yield a mild, dcmuliint, ami &tici)jib(-n.nn ab- 
rneiit, W'ell suited to consumptive j)i'r.Nons. Amituiivc rr.-toiMtuc 
Irink is prepared by rubbing iho \olks of two or thioe cjrgs, ai d a 
illle white sugar, wUli a pint m- two of cold water, adding to it 
ifterwards a glass of any bghiwinc, with or v\iihi)ut si little leinon- 
lUice, to improve the flavour. 

Sonic labouring p^*^.^ons And “ b:ir(l-bi)iicd" eggs ai’i- o viitli 
hem better tlian m the soft or liquid stale. But geiicisdly .speak- 
ng, the lightest as well as the .simplest inode of ])rc]iarmg them 
or the table, is to boil them only as long as is ncccssaiy to co- 
igulate slightly the greaU-r part of the wliito, 'vviilioul depriving tiic 
oik of its fluidity. 

In ligypt indlions of cldckcns are annually hatched by placing 
he eggs tu ovens h<-aled to mnoiy degrees, ain I olberwi>ti prcpaied 
for the parpo.se. 

Er.<..s can be kept fresh any length of lime by rubbing* over the 
urface of the shell with a small portion of grease. 

I'eatui:rs. — ^'rhesfi su])ply us with an invaluable material f»r 
►ur beds, couches, , &c., and are n jirolitable article of tiado. 
They should be plucked as soon after the dculb of tlie bird as po». 
ible. Soinetimes living birds are plucked, but this is an odious 
uacticc, and ought to be embed by legislative punisiimeut. 

The flesh of these bir<is affords a delicate and wholesome food, 
riie young bird or cliickcn, ami the cuiion, arc most esteemed. 
3oth are nutritive, and easily digested, (thicken broth is diluent 
nd restorative, and is a very useful drink in diarrhcea, and other 
isorders of Uie stomach and bowels. The concentrated decoction 
^ lelds an excellent jelly.* 

Various methods are resorted to for prematurely fattening fowls, 
and some of them of a most cruel and unjustifiable character, such 
as " cramming by conflning in a box the size of the body, and 
allowing the head and tail to project ; of blinding the bird for this 
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purpose^ or of oailing it to a board; and also the mode of foming miles irith a breathing atmoaphere, in vhich Inngs end 
down liquid food by a particular kind of pump, worked by the equally iannersed, end on whioh they mutuaUy deneuT 
feeder, all these and other cruel practices we wish we could TtiU vast vrial ocean keeps AuUiful (mmpany with theearih'ih'fSr 

almlish in rkra/ttipo. nnf) nhlilAKitii tho nrinti»/t ruiuro ''^'U annual . m—JT ^ 


in one market-day by this practice, 
shillings have been paid for a couple. 


INSECTS. 


At some seasons fifteen fierforms her daily refolution. The earth does ndt revolve t« 
the atmosphere, hot with it : had it boen otbe^ise, the friction 
between the air and the earth, would have grbund the living world 
to atoms. The air is highly tlailio; it is exceedingly susceptible 
of motiwi ih^d fiom the oreaUve uioniing till the pmseut hour, it 


hu been in tomi part or odver of its ^e domain in a state’ of 
Tht appiwAing winter having stripped the vegetaWa laces of '«?*!*** *<>"»»»««'>"• These motions are known under the name of 
their foliage, most insects, as we have seen in our article on Torpi- """> * ‘j»* »P«'“ ""“X wwwtu^, and brings to mind 

dity, have passed from active life into a six-months’ slumber ; a lew ^ ^mmer the wiidly-ru^ing desolation 

winter-gnats, an occasional flesh-fly, a dor-beetle, a red admiral ? r ^ tornado, the hot and pestiientiai ffeieoni, the fresh 
butterfly, and some moths peculiar to the season, of which the of northern oceans, or the last oonvulstve l»naM a dying 

following is a list, are all that adorn the country walk j but few as ™*?«* 
these are, thoir history is more than sufficient to occupy tlic month 


Where Omniscience is concerned, knovrledge must be abundant. 
BoftDKnKi) Novkmder Moth (O^oroftia dilutata). 

November DACOFa Moth {Diurnta Novembris). 

Draw Day Moth {Viurnen phrpganeUd). 

WiNTEuMofH {Cheimotobta hrumata). 

Common Flat-body Moth (Depresfam aplana). 


BOTANY 

But lometimos let me leave the noisy roade. 

And eilent wander in the close abodes, 

Where wheels ne'er shake the ground ; then penSive atray, 

In Btudioui Uiought, the long unerowded way.*^ 

Tiip. wind moans with a sullen cadence among the withered 


Heat it the principal eauae of wlnda. It mnat be evident, that 
as the rave of the iun deaoMd peffMMarfy on the earth under 
the torrid aone, that in those regions t much greater quantity of 
heat must be communicetad, than in the mpli aiiipit counti ies 
towards the poles. The heat thus detiuirea seriilds the air, and 
causing it to aseond, the vacuum wbieli follows ft immediately 
filled from the north end sonth, wbioh, being of e bold nature, the 
fierce heats of the equatorial regions are so modified as to become 
bearable. Thus, two winds, north and south, would be gimemted ; 
but these would he afterwards modified and changed, ex- 
ample : the diurnal motion of the earth gradually lessens to the 
poles from the equator, where the motion is at the i«m of fifteen 
geographioal miles in a millOlet end m thm motiM ti communi- 
cated to the atmosphere in OA eqimt degreO, It is evident, that if 
part of U was conveyed eoddeiiiplrimi a impiim latitude, it 
would not directly acquire the teleeHy of HwC al the equator, con- 
sequently die earth w«mld onlitHp it hi M as the mi 


i moves 


leaves : at every breath the dead stems of the summer plants, no ftom west to east, the mouHtiiBdds «iditig.W^ Mhtl|aiRst it, 
more pliant to the breeze, emek with a harsh and rigid sound ; and and driving it toriraid* aft wind tdiM Ife tha hhidia ijand 


- All the pride 


Of the sweet garden Aides. 

A few winter gnats gambol by the side of the w tlond thicket 
in melancholy mazes, and sadly tell, that 

All else are hushed. 

1 lie very bee hor merry toil foregoes, 

Nor seeks her nectnr, to be sought in vein. 

Hero and there, however, .1 Ijliie-hell will sometimes peep from 
the hedge bank ; tlic evci lasting uiomidsf'l of which it has been said 

Though winds do blow, 

And slrioM do lower, 

Still you will find 
'I ho grouudsol 111 flower, 

iTieefs us III bud, flower and seed at every step; an occasional daisy 
with closed florets; and icry appropiiately a UYAD-noUle, proclaim 
the ilcpartiire of tlie season ; and though these are beautiful them- 


and sea hreeaee, Me #tiida» lugM aid Malrte wMdik ve all 
accountable kt on the above principle, modified, knmf, by va- 
rious other influences, such as the motione of (h€ Sm under the 
guidance of the roooif^ elieifiieni ehanget in the elemeitbry con- 
stituents of the atmcMtpbeiO, Ite., me., fire. 

The prevailing winds of 09t mhi OOuotiy, as they we« ascer- 
tained on a comperiaOn of jidwy yearn, bf fhi Kc^ of 

London, at Londew, are 


WINDS. 
South-west 
North-east 
North-west . 
West 


DAYS 
. 112 
58 
. 50 

53 

Ctimed over 273 


WINDS. DAYS. 

Brought forward 273 
South-east ... 32 

East ... 26 

Sonth . . « 18 

North . . « 16 

Tbtal 365 


.*!{*lvos, llicy seem to sdlbnl ns no iileasure; and are looked at only November, What are called wbirl-bladhljt or tuddya of 
ns wt> would survey the white edgings of a virgin’s coffin pall. Oni accompanied with had, are not unpomroofi. WOWiAeHh 

only ilowor stands as an exception, the Scented Coltsfoot (Tusstb/^ following pretty couplets on the occasion. 

yW/^i>v/n.v), this if in season ; and as it re.irs iLs sweetly smelling 
flowers from ii.s decaying leaves, w« can almost imagine it to say to 
1 Jora’s deserted empire 


KnTewell ! ye perishing and peri-slied flowers, 
Ye shidl rev i VO when vornnl akies are Idue ! 


THEORY OF WINDS 

The hollow winds begin to blow, 

Tho clouds look blnck, the glass is low. 

Da awi.v, 

The “great globe which wc ndiabit,*’ is wi-apped in “circum- 
ambient air;” on every side she is cD-wred to the depth of sixty 



Lewdon s Encyc. Poultry, 




But sec ! where’er the hnlstoneB drop, 
The witbered leaves ell skip tod h^ ; 
There’s not a breeze, nor breath of oir— 
Yet here end there and erei 7 wbewi, 
Along the floor, beneath die abode 
By uiose embowering hollies made, 

The leaves In myriatu jump and spring, 
As if wifii pipes and mask rare 
8ome Kobina (ieedfeUow were there. 
And all theae leaves in festive gleo 
Were dancing to the minstrelar. 


THEORY OF CLOUDS. 

Wa have reached a month of winds and cwuaa, fiia atotpiy 
messengers of complots winter. The canopy of beam is dollied hi 
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Miemn drupery; the darii nimhu*, or nun.c1ouil, is constantly) tedium; but, above all, to make us weather-wise, which in our 
formint^y and pouring down its renovating treasures upon the variablcclimate, is a.s useful a ]»o?scssion as a “ dreadnought cloak.'* 
exhausted soil, la^t us, however^ draw a little mental illumination Clouds are masse.s of condensed vapour, more or less omque, 
from nature's darkness. The natural history of clouds is very formed and sustained hy difleient agencies, at various heigV.ts in 
curious, and is well calculated to beguile a long road of its the atmosphere. They luive been classified and named a.s follow.*. : 



DIFFETir-NT FORMS OF CLOUDS 


I. SIMPLE FORMS. 

1. Cirrus, or CuRT.-CLOifD, con.sisting either of white parallel 
lines, iainlly penciled on the azure sky, or of bending, spreading 
fibres, starting from central points in all directions, and commotily 
called mare's-tails. (See cut A.) 

9. Cumulus, or Stacken Cloud, a spreading, roundish kind 
of cloud, full of conical lumps, increasing upwards, from a hori- 
sontal base. (B.) 

3. Stratus, or Fall 'Cloud, is of a foggy misty character, 
consisting of an extended, unbroken, horizontal sheet of vapour, 
increasing fiom below. (C.) 

ir. INTERMEDIATE FORMS. 

4. ^ Cirro-cumulus, or Sondbr Cixjud, a .series of small, well- 
defined roundish masse.s, in close horizontul arrangement. (D.) 

5. CtRKO-STRATx;s, or Wane-Cloud, usually horizontal masses, 
forming a low spreading cloud, thin to^vards its circumference. (E.) 

III. COMPOUND FORMS. 

6. Cum ULo-siR ATI’S, or Twain-Cloud, round-headed and 
mountainous in its appearance, and seems to be a combination of 
the cino-stTatus with tli>! cumulus. (F.) 

7. Cumui.o-cirro-stratus, or Nimbus, the Rain-Cloud j 
that form into which the other clouds resolve pieviously to tain. 
It is R horizontdl sheet, above which the cirrus spreads while the 
cumulus enters it sideways, or from beneath. ((».) 

The Cirrvt appears low and thick V.«fore a storm, and uftiially 
in a quarter opposite to that in which the storm aiise.s. Steady 
winds are also preceded and attended by cirroa^ streaks, of a 
tom UMfijliRttered character, and sometimes in the direction of the 
wind quHo acroM the sky. 


Die CfwmlfiS ha^ the dcn*iest stniclurr, is foiincd in Iowm- 
atmosphere, and moves with the current next the ('artli. lii f* r 
weather they will sijmetuucs begin with a .small lump at siimi'-**, 
increasing through the day, and dispersing at sunset. It i-j a m/m 
of rain, and increase ^ rapidly hefoie n storm. 

Dio Stratys is the lowest of elonds, its lower surficr’ r«>miTionlv 
resting on ih.e earth. It is properly the cloud of niulit appoa mg 
ab<»iit .sunset, and comnrehoiuls all tho*:e moming misis which art* 
usually the precursors of fine weather. 

A constant intermixture of these forint takes jdace in the dull 
.season, and if they be studied carefulty, will soon onahlo a por.^.n 
to judge with tclerablo nrcimicy of the nature of the coining 
weather. The final prevalence of a jiaita ular foim will deeitle ilie 
fact. Diecumulo-stmtus precedes, ami t!ie nimbus accompanies ram. 

MISCELLANEA. — ^l*he roc, the stag, and the shoeyi pair this 
month. Die females and young of the brown and Norway rat, leave 
their holes at tlie .sides of ponds and rivers, to which they had be- 
taken themselve.s in the .spring, an«l repair to barns, out-houses, corn- 
stacks, and dwellings. Itooks return ciuly to their rookeries. Ih*- 
Iween three and four o'clock, on dark, still, mild November (sell- 
ings, they in.ay be seen returning in large docks ('f several hundreds, 
accompanied by jackdaws. Sometimes stallings join them during 
the day, when all tlie three sous may be seen feeding together. 
Cattle begin to grow fat. Bells are beard f om great distance'*, the 
air possessing a singular power of eon v eying clear souiuls. 

Pttbltahed by Jamr» CSilbert, ZZS, Rogent Ktr^et, and 51. PatemoHtor-row ( 

' and G. G. UenniH, ss, Rue Nouve, Saint Aiitrnstin. Porifi. 

LPrinffd tv Wmium*, Beaufort tloiiBe. 
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It is quite natural] to conclude, that when speech began to might be alluded to, and whether good or bad, Jhuit/ul or unfrutf* 
express the ideas of tlie mind, very few sounds sufficed for that ful; thus would be united the notoi, and its acfftctive ; therosiTioar 
purpose; such only as were proper to give a notion of certain or place of an object would be required, In reference to its use 
feelings and necessities incident to a living creature : and those or existence ; so that some word would be invented to supply • 
in a state of nature being limited to the mere preservation that necessity, either of the adverbial kind, or the terminatkm ot 
of existence, it would require but little variety in the tones or the nouns themselves would be varied. In this latter case, the vit- 
sounds of the voice to explain them, and still less in the use nation has been called declension, but 'modem languages substi* 
of words, the want of which was probably supplied by modular lute prejmitions, for those declensions, or rcjfsof nouns, that were 
tiqps of tone, and appropriate gestures. Dut when men multiplied used in the ancient tongues. Verbs, being used to demonstrate 
on the earth, new feelings, new ideas, new objects, and new asso» the theme, meaning, or intention of a phrase or sentence, and 
ciations sprang up, demanding a more comprehensive mode of implying an agent and an object acting and sufibring, are called 
communication,Bnd, consequently, an additional number of names, active and passive, and these were doubtless the offspring of in- 
and terms. It is most likely, that the first effort of the human vention, in an advanced state of society. The other connectives or 
voice, was an expiession of surprise and wonder; for it is impos- auxiliary parts of speech, such as articles, pronouns, conjunctions, 
sible to sup|>ose, that a being could start into life, see, hear, and and prepositions, are to point out, stand in the place of, unite 
feel, and view the scene of creation around, without some invo* together, or shew die relation between, things mentioned in Ihe 
luntary ejaculation ; and, therefore, it seems analogous with composition of sentences. 

reason to conclude, that an Interjection was the first part of speech Grammar is substantively the same in all lanpagtt. In £k- 
uitered by man. The names of things would come next, agreeably clish we have nine sorts of words, or parts of ^ech; viz. the 
to the history of the creation, as given by MosESi^in the first Article, Noun, Pronoun, Adjective, Verb, Adtferb,Co9ifnntium,Pre* 
chapter of OtneHs; and then, such terms as were uodeigtood to position, and Interjections and these may all be defined, with a 
• describe the nature, quality, or kind of that particular Ihmg tliat little attention, in comnmn conycmtioii, by ttftitnce to objecti . 

^ ^ ^ 






that meet the eye, and circumstances connected witlj them , — £of 
circumstances will often change tlie nature of a word from one 
part of speeoh to ai^Qthev^'nnd this mutability can best be explained 
by evident demonsirattons of a pictorial description. Previous to 
the invention of letUrs, men were ol'liged to convey their thoughts 
in this way, that^s, by pictures or lepresentations of things in> 
tended to be understood, and this method of communication was 
called kitroglyphkal. It had then, and still may have its use, in 
the illustration of a sulyeci, especially wlien verbal rules ap{)ear 
ambiguous, or arc not thoroughly understood; but then, they bad 
no other method, novv we have iujo, and can make use of both. 

Let us take, for iiistiinec, tlie figure of a tree. Now tiiis is the name 
of the thing or noun, by which it is called, and is cotnmoii to all 
trees ; l^ut as there is a variety in the species, if we would 8|>ecify 
the kind, we must give it a proper name, as Oukf Jih, Elm, 
Beech, &c. ihvndr- being the proper names respectively of each 
hind or sort. Again, there is a properly, or quality belonging to 
each kind, such as /all, ihort^ mall, large, crooked, smooth, rough, 
&c. ; and in these qualities, there is a comparison, as the Oak 
is tall, the Kim is tulUt', but the Jir is lallesl ; 110*0, we not 
only coinpnre, but point out particular things by the aiticle /he, 
not an Oali, but one particular Oak ; uot a fir, or any tir, but this 
identical fir is tallest of the ihiee trees presented to our view. | 

Suppose I ask where your tree shall be planted, the answer may 
be hefbre the hou8e,-^then, what is before but a preposition, show- 
ing the mlative situations or localities of the house and the tree? 
If 1 ask where your tree stands, you may say without the garden, 
or leifhin the garden, in which case without and xcithin, arc adverbs 
of place ; but, to say I will do without him, makes this without .a 
preposition* 

But take another object, such as u horse, and ask what he is 
doing; he h grating, trotting, or galloping, all these being ac- 
tions, are expressed by verbs; and those verbs require adverbs, to 
specify the manner in which the actions nre performed ; as he 
gr'azes greedily, he trots neatly, he gallops swiftly ; here, also, we 
have another pait of speech introduced \ namely, the proisoun he, 
instead of repeating the noun horse, and thus we learn what a 
pronoun is, and its proper use. 

Ask of what things we have been speaking; the reply will bo, 
a horse and a tr^e; in this reply, the conjunction and is used, to 
join two things, which at once shows the use and place of that jrari 
of speecii; in short, all llic xiinc parts oj' speech may be pointed out 
and exemplified by conversation on any picture, or landscape ; 
wl^le the eye may be gratified, and the uuagixiation eniei tamed. 
®y such a plan Illyniological rarsnig may be made a pastime to 
youth, instead of a dry, tedious, and tiresome study, and if used 
in Clas.\cs, would not recpiire mueh time or trouble from the Tutor 
Parents might use it by way of que^tlon and answer wiih^ great 
benefit to tlicir children, and amusement to themselves. 

It is not intended to oiler this jilaii, as a complete systria of 
Oramroatical Instruction, but only as an introductory and easy 
way to lead youth into the knowledge of the parta of speech, by an 
amusing and pleasing kind of entertainment, lu'tieud of enforcing 
it by coeroton, or the terrors of impcudiug pum.^hment ; however, 
'SO mttdl gained, the higher acquirements ot systematical 

parstaf ^ aiiui the arU of composition, and structure of sentences, 
will be 'easily attainable. 

Thou^ tlie manner of conducting an exercise in this mode of 
disciplitie, belongs entirely to the discretion of the Tutor, and is 
^3Bore adapted to oral demonstration than to any wiitten dc.sciiption{ 
an example loay be given in a sort of question and answer, 
Asifnowi; ' “ 


Tutor. Now let us have a design, or imaginary picture;— 
what shall we put into it ? 

1st Boy, a house ; ’ 

2nd boy, a tree ; 

3rd boy, dog; 

4th boy, a cow ; 

5tli boy, a swan ; 

6th boy, a pond, Lc. 

Tutor. Very well, now remember each of the things you have 
chosen is a noun, (here explain ii). 

Quest. Pray what sort of a house is your’s to be t 

1st Boy, a small house ; 

And your tree ? — 2nd boy, a large tree : 

And your dog ? — 3rd boy, a black spotted dog .* 

And your cow ?— ~4th boy, a salted eow : 

Your swan I — 5ih boy, a white swan ; 

Your jao/id? — Cth boy, a deep po?id. 

Tutou. Observe each of you, that what you apply to your 
Nouns, are adjectives, or qualities', namely, small, large, Hack, 
spotted, white, deep. 

Ques. Pmy what is your house for ? and your tree t and your 
d(^ ? and your comi ? and your swan ? and your pond, ? 

Answer. 1st boy, to live in ; 

2n(l boy, to grow tall ; 

3rd boy, to guard the house; 

4lh boy, to give milk ; 

fith boy, to please the sight; — to breed young ; 

6tb boy, Vor the swan to swim in. 

Tutor. Observe; you have now added V^euus to your nouns 
and adjectives, ^for live, grow, look, ride, breed, swim, are all 
VRRDS, implying an acfioe, and as used here, are in the infinitive 
mood; (these explain the properties of the vead, as regards active, 
pauive, and neuter. See English Grammar). 

Quest, From what will your house protect you? and your tree? 
and of what use is your cow ? and can your pond be put to no 
better use ? &c. 

Answers, 1st boy, the house protects mfrom rain and cold ; 

2nd boy, the tree^mn the sun and wind ; 

3rd boy, the cow for her milk ; and her hide and horns for Icu- 
tlier and combs ; 

4th boy, the pond may be stored with fish. 

Tuiou. Again, you have brought in another part of speech; 
nar.uJy, the Prepositions, fri-nt, to, fur and ivitk ; and also the 
conjunction and. 

T'his (Jaml at (in am mar, or Flay at Pausing, might be cx- 
tcufied lu any length, and being often {iractised, would supersede 
the dnid^'cry of learning rules b^ lote, which ato little understood, 
and soldoin practically applied by children, or even by adults. If 
there seem any dilhcuUy, it is only in the novelty, winch will cease 
only in the progress. 


ALMANACKS. 

An Almanack is a well known annual publication, either in a 
single sheet, [or in the form of a book, in which the revolution of 
the .leosous, the remarkable days, the rising and setting of the^i^n. 
Moon, Uieir Eclipses, the motions of the Planets, and many oilier 
interesting particulars ai-e noted for the ensuing year. 

The word is supposed to be of Arabic origin; but whether it be 
from al and fnanach, to count, or a/ and men — months, or tnanakos, 
the coujfM of the months, u aot agreed : some give it a ZVeW'c 











origin, fiom the word* al and moan, the moen ; each of theie con- 
jeeturefl it plausible. 

As the Arabs vrere greatly addicted both to ^sironomy and 
Astrology^ it is highly probable, that both the thii^ ar&d ^e name 
otiginated with them. But, the fir%t Almanack that ever ap]^ared 
in Europe, was published in 1474, by a learned Professor of Kon- 
igtbergf whose assumed name was He^iomnntanus ; it was nearly 
in the same form in which they now appear, giving the regular 
Calendar, the Eclipses, motions of the Planets, &c. The number 
published in Great Britain is at present very great, of which the 
most popular is that entitled Moore's; chiefly on account of its 
pretended prognostics of future events, to which many weak per- 
sons give implicit credit. 

In 1767, commenced the publication of the NauticaU Almanack, 
under the direction of the Commissioners of Longitude. It con- 
tains the usual C'alendar, and many additiont^l and useful par- 
ticulars, more especially the distances of the Moon from the Sun, 
and fixed stars, for every three hours of apparent time, adapted to 
the meridianf of Creenvvich; by comparing which with the dis- 
tances carefully observed at sea, the mariner may readily infer his 
ongitude to a degree of exactness that is found sufficient for most 
nautical purposes. 

OF THE ORIGIN OF TIIE DIVISION OF tiME. 

Before the death of Jacob, which happened 1689, n.c., we find 
that several nations were so well acquainted with the revolutions 
of the Moon, us Jo measure by them the duration of Uieir year. It 
had been an universal custom among all nations of antiquity, as 
well as the J kws, to divide time into a portion of a week, or seven 
(lays ; this undoubtedly arose from tlio tradition with regard to the 
origin of the world. It was natural for those nations, who lived » 
pastoral life, or who lived under a serene sky, to observe, that the 
various appoaranoes of the moon were completed nearly in four 
weeks ; hence, the division of a month. These people again who 
lived by agriculture, and were acquainted wiili the division of a 
month, would naturally remark, that twelve of these brought back 
the same temperature of the air, or the same seasons ; lirnce the 
origin of what is culled the lunar year, which has every where 
taken place in the infancy of science. This, together with the ob- 
servations of the fixed stars, (which we learn from the book of Job, 
who, according to the best witcrs, was contemporary with Jacob,) 
must Iiave been very ancient, and naturally paved the way for the i 
discovery of the solar year. 

OF TIIE ROMAN CALENDAR. 

The Roman Calendar was imposed by Romulus, the foun- 
der of Home, about 710 B. c., who divided the year into ten 
inotiihs, the first of which was March, then April, May, June, 
Quinfil, afterwards called Julius, and SextH, afierwards called 
August : then Septemler, October, November, and JJeiemler. 

To Alarch, May, Quintil, and October, he gave each 31 days, 
and 30 to each of the other six, making together 304 days. N u- 
MA PoMPi LIUS, second king of Rome, about 660 n.r., reformed this 
Calendar, and imitated the Oreciaus, to allow the year twelve 
lunar months of thirty and twenty*nine days each, alternately, 
which made the year 354 days. 

Numa would have tlie month of January, which he placed at 
tlie winter solstice, to be the beginning of the year, and not March, 


* Nautical, belonging to sailing or sailors.; 

t Meridian, a line drawn from nortli to south, which tIma sun covers 
at noon. Figuratively, the highest point of glory'or powsn* 


whicTi RoMVt.vs placed at the equinox of ihe ipring. TM itaMthi 
added'by Nu^a were and Febmery. • 

The confusion and di.sorder which was occasioned by 
vision of the year, was so great in the time of Julius CiusAd, 4uit 
after the battle of TharsaJia,* which happened ji.e. 48, he looked 
upon the reformation of the Calendar as not unworthy his attention. 
Accordingly, he sent for the famous astronomer Sosioenes, fmm 
Alexandria, who ordered the year according to the course of the 
Sti% and composed a Calendar of 365 days, leaving out the six 
hours to form a day at the end of every fourth year, which day was 
to be inserted in the month of February, after the S4th of that 
month, which the Romans, accordifig to their way of counting, 
called the 6th of the Calends. • The difterence of time, at the 
period of the reformation, was* no less than ninefy days : ,the next 
year, therefore, was constituted of fifteen months, or 441 days, and 
was called the “ Year ConflsshnJ* This refennation was made 
forty-five years b.c., and was introduoed the year following. In 
this form did the Calendar and account o| time stand till the mti»- 
duction of the Grtgarian Calendar. 

When the Romans give us any date to their historical facts, they 
always reckon firom the building of the city of Rome, and this is 
generally accompanied with the names of the consuls of that year. 
Rome was built 753 years b.c. 

Hie Romans have a peculiar manner in reckoning the days of ' 
their months. They proceed in a retrograde order, and which to 
us has an awkward appearance. Each month has three remarkable 
days; namely, the Calends, Nones, and Ides, which break the 
months into three unequal divisions. 

The Calbnds is the first day of every month; and in the 
months March, May, July, and October, the Nones are on the 
7th, and the I f>ds on the i5th; and in all the other months' tlie 
Nones are on the 5th, nnd the Idee on the 13th. 

All the other days belong to some one of these divisions, and are 
reckoned in the following manner : 

The 1st of April, for instance, is the Calends of April ; the 31st 
of March, the day before the Calends of April ; the 30th of March, 
the drd of the Calends of April; the 99t!i the 4th; and in this 
manner retreating backward, till we arrive at the 15th of March, 
which is the Jdfs of March; the I4tli, the day before the Ides ; 
the 13th, the drd; and so backward till we come to the 7th, 
which is the NoNrs of AJarch; the 6th— the day before the Nones, 
and so on till we come to the Calends. 

THE NAMES GIVEN TO THE MONTHS BY THE 
ROMANS. ^ 

J.4NUARV, the first montli, was so called from Janus, alt 
ancient king of Italy, who was deified after his de&th, and is de- 
rived from tliG ].atin word Januarius. 

FEBRUARY, the second month, is derived from^he Tatin 
word Febnio, to purify, hence Februarius; for in this month the 
ancient Romans ofiered up expiatory sacrifices for the purifying 
the people. 

M.VItCIf, the third roonlh, anciently the first month, is derived 
from the woid Mars, Uie god of war. 


♦ Pharsalia, d town of The.ssaly, in Greero. The above battle WM 
fought between JuUus Casar and Pompt'v, in which the former obtained 
the victory, Cu'^ar't loss wh.** about 1200 niciii Pompeii's wuji ld,0W, et 
according to orbers, 25,000; and 2i,om)of his army we» made pri- 
soners. , . ... - j j 

t AUjandria, was the name of several cities wTOoh w«m fouaded.' by 
Alexander the Great, during his coniiuosts in Asia, but Uie uns pained 
above, was that he founded in ligypt, on the westem side of the Delta, 
which was long its capital. j . 



APRIL in to callad from the Latin Aprilus, i.e. openingi 
because in this month ail things are, as it >me, opened and 
budded. 

die flfUi month, is derived from the I^tin word Majores, 
so calltid by Romulus in respect towards the Senators: hence 
Maiua, or May. 

JUNE, the sixth month, from the Latin word Junius, or the 
y(Miflgest sort of the people. 

JULY, the seventh month, which was anciently the fifth month 
from March, and thence by Romulus called Quintil, is derived from 
the Latin word Julius, and so named in honour of Julius Coesar. 

AUGUST, the eighth month, which was the sixth month from 
March, and for that reason called, l^y Romulus, Sextd, was so called 
in honour of Augustus, by a decree of the Roman Senate, a.d. 8. 

SEPTEMBER, the ninth month, from the Latin word Septetn, 
or seven, being thc^^eventh month from March. 

OCTOBER, the tenth montli, from the Latin word Octo, the 
eighth; hence October. 

NOVEMBER, the eleventh month, from the Latin of Novem, 
nine, being the ninth month from March. 

DECEMBER, the twelfth month, from the Latin word Decern, 
ten ; so called because it was the tenth from March, which was 
anciently the manner of beginning the year. 

Although we retain these names given to the months by the 
Romans, their successors, our Saxon progenitors, gave to them 
names more significant. 

JANUARY was expressed by a Saxon word, signifying Wolf' 
month, because in that month wolves were most mischievous to 
tliem, for that, through the extremity of « old and snow, they could 
not find beasts suffleient to satisfy their ravenous appetites. 

FEBRUARY was , expressed by a Saxon word, signifying Cole- 
wort, or Spring-wort ; because then the worts begin to sprout. 

MARCH was called the lengthening montli ; because then the 
days begin in length to exceed the nights. 

APRIL was signified by a word implying the Easter montli | 
because their Easter generally fell inApriL 

MAY was called the three milkings ; because they tlien milked 
their cattle three times a day. 

JUNE was called the Meadow-month i because then they 
turned their cattle out to feed in the meadows. 

JULY was called the llay-month g because then they getierally 
cut their hay. 

AUGUST was called the Barn-month ; for in this month they 
generally filled their barns. 

SHI^EMBER was called the Grist-month ; for in this month 
iliey carried their new corn to the mill. 

OCTOBER was called the Wine-month ; for then grapes were 
usually pressed to make wines. 

NOVEMBER was called the Windy-monthj because of tlie 
high winds happening commonly in that month. 

DECEMBER was called tlie Wiuter-montli ; because of the 
cold then growing intense ; and afterwards tlie IJoly-month, on 
aecoont of the nativity of Christ. 

THE JEWISH COMPUTATION OF TIME. 

Hie first division of the was into morning, noon, and 
night; and are the only parts of a day mentioned in the I 

OU T^tament, But it is however probable, that men cf science 
had otkp more accurate divisions, because we find tin y had fun^ 
diofr. . Afterwards, they divided their days into twelve hours ; 
and. to this division our Sauiour refers when he says, orr 
Mere nvi twelve houre in the day But their hours most hove 
.Jib. 


( been of different difikrent seasons of the year; for 

their hour was a twel^ Ipvi of tlie' time the sun continues above 
the horizon. And as this time is longer in summer than in winter, 
their summer hours must therefore have been longer than tlieir 
winter hours. This difierehce, however, would not be so veiy 
sensible in that country as here, as Judjba is much nearer to the 
Equator than we are, and the days there, in consequence, nearer 
equal. Their hours were cohiputed from sun-rise : their third hour 
divided the space between 8un->rising and noon ; the ninth hour 
divided the space between noon and sun-set. But in the New 
Testmnent, we find that they sometimes made use of the Roman 
reckoning of their hours. 

The Homan reckoning was the same as ours, beginning at mid- 
night, and reckoning to noon, twelve hours ; and again from noon 
to midnight. 

The'llXDRBws divided tlieir night into four watches of three 
hours each. Thejffr'st from six to nine in the evening ; the second 
firom nine to twelve ; the third from midnight to three in the morn- 
ing I and the last to tie or sun-rising. 

THE MAHOMETAN \ EAR. 

Tlie Mahometan Year consists of twelve lunar months, each 
cemtaining 29 days, 12 hours, and 792 scruples;* so that the 
year contains 354 days, 8 hours, and 864 scruples. In order to 
reduce this year to an integral number of days, a cycle-f of thirty 
was, chosen as the most convenient period ; because thirty times 
eight hours, and 864 scruples amount exactly to eleven days ; and 
in this cycle there are nineteen years of 354 days, and eleven of 
355 days. 

The Mahometan Hegira cofiUAenced on Friday, the 16th of 
July, A.D. 622 t and the 536th year of the Hegira began Friday, 
Joly 16th, which is tlie same day of the month and week that the 
Hegira commenced ; and this corresponds to the year of our 
Lord, 1143; so that 521 of our years are equal to 537 Turkish years. 

THE CHINESE CALENDAR. 

The Chinese divide the night nnd,day into twelve equal parts, 
beginning their reckoning from midnight. Hence their hours are 
double the length of ours. 

llie common Chinese year consists of twelve lunar months, 
and their intercalary yeaf has thirteen. Their months have no 
subdivision that is, tliey have no weeks. Their common way 
of dating is by the day of tlie month, and the year of the reign- 
ing em^^eror. As for example, they say y?/M of the sixth Mooftf 
ill the twelfth year of K fa- king. They have a cycle of sixty 
years; but this is mad4 use of only in books, and by the literati. 
The cycle of nineteen jears is used by those who regulate the 
calendars, llie Moon, with which their year commences, is that 
whicli falls nearest to the fifteenth d egree of Aquariai, correspond- 
ing to the third or fourth of February. The CntNESE date the 
I commencement of their spring, the instant the Sun enters this 
degree ; when they wish each other ,a happy new year, and say, 

“ The spring it 6fgttTi, 1 give you joy ** 

Hie Chinese have no particular days for religious worship. 
Their great festival is the first of the. year, on which day they shut 
up their shops, dress in their best clothes, and pay visits. 


• 1 ,080 8crui)1es mnlco on<* hour. 

t Cifolet a term io chronology, is a certain period or series of years, 
which tegularly proceed from the to the lust, and then return 
a^in to the first, and circulate perpetually. The cycle of the $un eon* 
sisfs if twenty-ii^ht years f qf the moon, nineteen years; the Romoa 
indiction, yeurs, 

% Puhajt's, heworer, uaserts the contrary, but incorrectly* 
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THE WHALE nSfit&RY. 

' '1 

Hugtit of living cresturos, on tike ^oop^'* 

Stiotob'd like a promontory, alOepe, or Buriup*, 

A vMt uneightly ibam; and at itf gUls. 

Dnwa in, and at ita snout pours finlb a aP 

Milton. 

In a commorcial point of view Whales are of very great im* 
porCanee, supplying .ui with *oil and whalebone, and alio sperma- 
ceti. They are chiefty taken in the North seas, about /re/Mirf^nd 
Greenland. The English send out a fleet eveiy year for the^r-. 
pose of catching them. This fleet usually sails about the end of 
March, and they begin to flsh in May. 


The art of takipi^lutorUke that of most otbeil) owpfp 
improvement to experieuM. The ghips proper for this *of 
commetce are allowed to be those of about 300 tons, which SMS 
generally stored for six months’ provisions, and manned^i.^m 
about flfty men and boys. . When arrived at the spot whefo 
whales are expected, a sailor is always stationed the masuhead^t 
and, as soon as he discovers oggof these.eaiormoas animals, the rest 
of the crew hoist out their h^ts an<i tow to the place which he 
di|gp(e. . harpooner stands at .the head of the bpat, with the 
.harpoon ready for striking in his hand^ td which is fostened a cord 
of several hundred fothoms^ erhich runs over a swivel at the edge 
' ii the boat. As soon as he Irrives within reach of the animal, he 



' OBEENLAND WJtALE FtgUtNC.** 


darts the harpoon into its sides, which is pointed with steel, like 
the barb of an arrow, six feet ,long^ and of a triangular shape. As 
the fat which covers the body is n<A susceptible of pain, it is some 
moments before the creature becomics sensible of the wound ; but, 
as the harpoon penetrates towards the muscles, it begins to feel the 
eflect of the most agonizing pai^ and it instantly dives with an 
impetuous motion, in the hope of evading the attack of its foes ; 
want of air at length brings it again towards the surface, when several 
harpoons successively are thrown, until the surrounding waves are 
totally discoloured, and the exlmusted animal in agony expires ! 
The rope in the harpdon prevents it from sinking, and is fastened 
to the boat with an iron chain. The poor animal is then cut into 
different pieces, and proper means adopted for extracting the oil. 

In 1802, Cnptotn Lyons, having discovered a large whale near his 
sliip on the Labrador coast, dispatched four boats in pursuit, when 
two of them succeeded in approaching it so closely together, that two 
harpoons were struck at the same moment. Tlie flsk^^^ended a 
fow fotliQiiis.io the dimcUoQ of another of the boats, w^h was on 


the advance, rose powerfully beneath it, struck It with its head 
and threw the boat, men, and apparatus, about flileen foet in the 
air. 

A large whale is worth about 10002. ; and a full ship of three 
hundred tons burden, will produce more than 500df. .ibora one 
voyage. The year 1614 was an unusually prosperous one. Se- 
venty-six British ships procured 1437 whales, besides seab; the 
produce of which, in oil only, was 12,13V tons, and the gross value 
of the freights was estimated at about 700,000/. 

The principal British ports that are concerned in the whale** 
lisjieiy, are tliose of Londv/t, //«//, Leith^ and Aberdeen. 

The fishing season begins in Ma^t and conrinues through ila 
months of June and Juljj : but whether the ships have had goi^ nr 
bad success, they must come away and get clear of the toe by m.eml 
of August ; so that in the inonih of September, at furthest, they 
may be expected Jiome. Tiie more fofiuiiat9‘Ai|fij^#mwevhr, often 
return in June or July. 


■m 


vmXS 18 KNOWLEDfiBt, 


i Tmt if » question thet has been frequently asked, but, perhaps, 
never aatislhotorily answered ; yet it is a question, which, of all 
others, those who » pretend to disseminate Kkowleoce are most 
botind to resolve. If we profess to ofl*er any thing for the benefit 
of mankind, it is reasonable that we should show how the prof- 
Hsrtd advantages accrue, and what it really is, by which tliey are to 
he acquired. Some persons will refer us to the wise sayings of the 
ancient philosophers, and, taking ** Nosce te ip»um " as a text, and 
asm first step to Knowledge, they unwarily involve us in a mys- 
teiymore inexpJicable than that which seems to envelope the ori- 
ginal inquiry ; srch a reply is bdt an evasion, and can only cause 
a repetition of the question, namely, “ /i'Aa/ is i/ to know yoursfl/l** 
Besides, witli great deference to those who use this maxim, instead 
of being the first, ft' is commonly the very lust, stop we lake towards 
the *‘TcMi>Ln op KNuvriJsuopV and we must ascend by many 
degrees, before we venture to look down and discover the mist 
beneath us, that once shrouded our perceptions and excluded the 
sunshine of reason from the eyes of our understanding. It has 
been observed, that to ask ^ What it beauty 9 is Uio question of a 
blind man and by the same rule it has been inferred, that to ask 
" JFhat is knowledge must be a question of the entirely igno- 
rant : but, that this it a false comparison will appear from the fact; 
that whatever is bcaiuiful, may ^ near the sight and closely in- 
spected, while Knowi.f.ugc is for distant from the view, and 
towards which we must approacli with some labour before we can 
define it.s true nature and composition. Previous to a statement 
of what constitutes, and what knowledge really is, it may help our 
purpose by noticing wKat it is not. 

Book4carning Is one of the materials, but it is not Knowledge 
of itself. Heading, study, and acqnaintanee with the living and 
dead languages, are also materials, but they are not Knowledge 
do facto; they are only ingredients, to make up the prescriptions ; 
all these qualifications, disunited, are beads unstrung, or parts un- 
connected ; they are tlie wheels, main-springs, movements, and 
pinions of the “ Time Teller;** but,' not any one, or all of them 
together, will effect the purpose of that instrument, if not judici- 
ously combined. 

It is therefore with Knowledge as it is with the mechanical 
arts ; a combination of parts .so suited and applied as to produce 
something useful to mankind, tending to promote the happiness of 
our species, and enlarge ilie social boundaries and enjoyments of 
human life. 

Knowledge enables us, by the examples with which we be- 
come acquainted, through lustorical and biogiaphical readings, to 
think, and feel, and act with propriety, sensibility, and dignity; 
such as we appreciate and admire in the characters and deeds 
recorded. 

Knowledge guides iis to the paths of rectitude, sobriety, and 
diligence in our proper avocations, and by convincing us of our 
own infirmities, teaches charity towards the foibles of others. 

Knowledge removes prejudices, and while it claims wir rights, 
it curbs licentiousness ; it maintains and supports the scale that 
holds an even balance between self-esteem and subordination, so 
that the one shall not diverge into arrogance, nor the other into 
slavishncsi 

leaches us to know that the sum of human happi- 
ness^Onsists of the contributions tkat individuals bring to the 
amount of industiy, honesty, and benevolence, and that 
it IS the duty of every one to augment this fund as much a.x ih»s- 
sible, whether others do so or not; convinced as we all must be, i 




( that were this conviction universal, and undevlatingly followed, 
the condition of society would be greatly improved. 

Knowledge exhibits to our view the evil of indulging the bad 
pdssioDS, and the wicked mclinations of our nature ; it shows to 
avarice the uncertain tenure of riches ; it points out the foliy of 
pride; and, it exposes the heinousness and terrific character of 
revenge. 

Knowledge teaches the duty we owe to our neighbour; it also 
inculcates universal philanthropy, and not only shows what is 
right, but urges to the performance thereof. 

Above all things, Knowledge shows us the proofs that establish 
an mdisputablc belief in the being of a true. Odd 1. and convinces 
us, that the whole Calation, insensible and intelligent, should be 
devoted to his honour and glory, and that man, in lowly reverence 
should humbly endeavour to imitate llis unbounded kindness and 
most gracious Msaev. 

If any lay claim to Knowledoe, and do not feel a disposition 
for the actual exercise of the preceding virtues, his claim is falla- 
cious, it docs not stand the test; his Knowledoe is not intrinsic ; 
it is like the dust of a summer's day, blown off by the slightest 
breeze of passion, it hovers as a shadow, but is unsubstantial as a 
dream ; it affects the brain like a phantom, but brings no solid 
advantages until it taJm possession of the Heaet. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF REMARKABLE 
TREES, SHRUBS, AND PLANTS. 


INTEODUCTrON. 

Not a tree, 

plant, a laaf, a blossom, but contains 


And read again ; and stilf find something new, 
Something to please, and something to instruct, 
the ■ 


B'en ill the bumble weed. 

Bevone we enter upon the description of particular plants, it 
will be proper to make a fow general observations upon vegetable^, 
and their mode of production.* It will seive, besides, to c.iH forth 
our admiration antT'gratitude to the Almighty, for, in every step of 
the inquiry, we shall trace his power, wisdom, and goodness. 

The first of those contrivances by which Natuiu: provides for 
the safety of the future vegetable is to be observed in the structure 
of the seed, livery one of these is furnished with a different 
sheath, which protects it from injury till it is lodged in the liarth. 
Thus shut up and secured, the seeds are turned over, tossed in 
sacks, measured, and heaped togetlier, and all without danger. 
Sonic of these are placed i.i the very heart of the fruit, as in apples ; 
others grow in shells or pods, as peas and Leans ; a third, besides their 
being shut up in the fruit, is furnished with a wooden shell, as the 
almond, &c.; Others besides ilnsir wooden shtll, have a bitter rind, 
as the walnut, &c. We may next remark the manner in which those.' 
seeds escape from their enclosure ; wliile shut up, they can be of no 
service, since the same over-covering which guards them from in- 
jury, also prevents them firom growing. The difficulty, however, 
is removed by the power of Naiurb, and nuts and shells, which 
even our teeth cannot penetrate, will gradually divide, and make 
way for the little tender sprouts which proceed from the kernel. 
Another instance of the care with which Nature guards against 
failure, is to be observed in the mode in which the seed strikes 
into the ground. No matter in what direction it shall fall, the 
root will always strike downward, and the bud will find its w^ 
upwards intoirdie air. From one end of the grain issues a green 
sprout, fioih the other a number of fibrous threads. How can this 








be explained? ^Vhy not sprouta to both ends ? Why not fibrous 
threads from both ends ? To what is the difference to be lofeired, 
but to the wise design of Providence, to the different uses which 
the parts are therefore to serve, and which discover themselves in 
the sequel of tlic process. The sprout struggles info the air, and 
becomes the plant, of which from the first, it contained the rudi- 
ments ; the fibres shoot into the Karth, and thereby both fia the plant 
to the ground, and draws nourishment from the soil for its support. 
Now, what is not a little remarkable, the parts issuing fiom tha. 
seed take their respective directions, into whatever position the 
seed itself happens to be cast. If the seed be thrown into the 
most unnaliu-al position, that is, if the ends point in the ground, 
llie reverse of wliat tliey ought to do, every thing, nevertheless, 
goes on right. The .sprout y after being pushed down a littla way, 
makes a bend and lurii upwards; the Jibret on tlie contrary, after 
sliooling at first upwards, turn down. Without this provision of 
Providence, the toil and labour of the husbandman would bo in 
vain ; if tlic harve.st were to depend upon the position in which 
the scattered seed is sown, not one in an hundred would ihll in a 
riglit direction. This is most curidVis; for though, almost all plants 
rise a little crooked, and will even go out of the way to avoid any 
obstacle in their passage to the surface, and will even make a 
second bend or elbow if necessary, yet afterwards, they will shoot 
up straight, never leaving the ground in an inclined direction. 
This singular circumstance, like many others, is looked Upon every 
day without .surprise, because we are not accustomed to extend U> 
the Wonders of Nature. 

The difTereiit vegetable productions are, also, no less numerous 
than useful. 'I'he purposes to which our native taecs aro applied 
are well known, from the Willow that forms the basket, to the Oak 
winch forms the ship that is to bring us the produce of Uie roost 
distant countries. Each possesses different qualities, and is ap- 
plie<l to different purposes : the meanest have their use; even the 
ThulU' is not only the food of the patient ass, but is serviceable in 
making f^lass. Tbore is scarcely a plant which, although rejected 
by some animals, is not preferred by others. The horse leaves the 
common ualer heuihck to the^rMi// and the cotOy the leafed 
hemlock to the sheep. Some plants, as rhubarb and opium, relieve 
the jiiims of disease ; and others, like Peruvian bark, are given in 
a fL-vi-r. lierc ihe heat of the climate prevents wheal from grow- 
ing, its place is well supplied by the breadfruit, the cassavi rooty 
and mnizcy ami more particularly by rice, which is the common 
food of a great part c»f the immense population of Southern 
Asia. The wild pine of Cam peachy retains the niin-watet in its 
deep leavc'i, not Icis for the rcfre«>hmcnt of llie tree itself, than of 
tlic thirsty native. A lice also has been lately discovered in South 
America, the juice of which affords a nourishing juilky and from 
this circumslanco, it has been named the Cow tree. The travellers 
who mentioned it were informed that the negroe.s always acquire 
flesh at the season when tlie Cow tree yields the greatest quantity 
*ofthe sap, and prefer it to animal milk. 

The Cocoa of the West Indies answers many useful purposes. 
The whole of Lapland is too barren, and the climate too severe for 
the growth of com ; but as a compensation, the surface of the ground 
is covered with a low and stunted moss, which the reindeer digs 
from beneath the snow in winter; and thus, this animal, which 
gives food and clothing ^to its owner, i.s supported. On tlie bleak 
mountains of the same country, the pine, Uie j/?r, and many resinous 
trees grow, shelter man from the snows by the closeness of their 
foliage, and furnish him in winter with torches and fuel. It is 
tfius we discover the Almighty Creatoh of gll tilings in liis 
W'orks, y(a cannot with our aarthly aight b«hoId*i(^ presence, 


; but we can every whero trace his benevolent, and wisdom ; 

I ever a plant takes root, or an anim4 appears, them vrs 
I ilis workmanship ; and we should ever jecollect, that 
not formed by him to be looked on with a carcle.ss, or inatteotiVa 
eye ; but, that discovenng the marks of his Almighty power, and 
of his benevolence to man, we should learn from them a constant 
rcveronce for the Deity, and a steady and hearty obedience to hii 

I4AWS. 


THE.TIIAMES. 

In acquired importance, no river in the world can equal the 
Thames; from its first rise in the borders of GU>ucerter8hire(as 
represented in tlie engraving), vfherc the stream may be stepped 
over by a child, it becomes more and more beautiful, winding 
through the most lovely valleys and fertile meadows, occasionally 
ornamenting the parks and pleasure-grounds of^lcgant mansions, 
situated near its banks, and receiving the homage of minor streams 
that come to meet their sovereign, and ;to pour their treasure of 
watera into its bosom. 

In this age of investigation and comparative freedom fiom 
prejudice, vulgar errors are rapidly giving way to truth. For a 
long time it was considered that the Thames was formed by the 
junction of two rivers, called Thame and Jsh, which mingled tiieir 
waters at Dorchester, ahoMiffteen miles below Ox roan. But, in 
reality, the river that runs tiirough Oxford, and has obtained the 
poetical name of Itir, is the real Tuames, by which name it was 
known in the time of Camden,* and the Thame is merely a inbii- 
tar/ stream, which, like many others, serves to increase the mag- 
nitude and importance of the King of British Rivers. 

Although the Thames does not regularly overflow its banks at 
stated periods, yet, even in the infancy of its course, where its stroain 
is but a few feet wide in summer, it frequently expands its waters 
into a wide sheet in winter, covering the meadows for many miles, 
and appearing like an expansive lake, doited with islands, and 
wiili trees growing from its bottom* 

At the distance of one hundred and thirt^'-eigbt miles from 
London, the Thames becomes navigable for vessel.^ of mneiy tons 
buithen, and having lately been cormcctecl with the Severny the 
Treaty the Merseyy and other rivers, by means of canals, the iiibind 
navigation of the kingdom resembles the arteries and veins of the 
huniun body, circulating the conveniences and luxuries of life from 
the great centre of trade, London, a.« they circulate the blood 
from its gi'eat reservoir, the heart. 

But, wliile it displays beauty, and dispenses fertility, from itf 
rise until it reaches the great metropolis, in these rospccLs it differs 
but little fiom the other great rivers of EKorANo. It is when 
arrived at tliis mart of the world, that it begins to assume the gran- 
deur and majesty which entitle it to the distinction it possesses, 
that of .sovereign of British rivers. Innumerable vessels, from the 
irim-built wherry to ships of considerable size, ore continually 
passing up and down its stream ; magnificent bridges, some of them 


It has always been called the Thames by the conmbn people fVom 
its very source ; and in an ancient charter granted to Abbot Aldheim, 
certain lands bordering on tlio eastern bank of the river arc particularly- 
mentioned, cujus vocubulum Tends Juita vadum qni avpellalur Summer- 
ford ;** and as Summer food is in Wiltshire, it is evident that tiM riVEr 
was then called Temis, or Tams, far above its junction with the 
Thame, 'I'he same thing appears in every charter and autbenflslnstory 
where this river is mentioned, particularly in sevsTsl ehsrteirs grikntea 
to tlie Abbey of Malmsbury, and some old deeds tdMtm |o OHeMida, 
both of them sitnatsd in Wiltshire, 'i'he Saxons caUsd it Tkttsss fnm 
its sonree to its rooutli, and from TsiiMii'i Oltt Tbm| or Tiiambc is iot* 
mediately derived. ' ‘ 



m b^‘'lbE TO KiJOWLEbOE. JlToV.'S. 

justly denommU4^iii^4in« ihe world, stretch from shore to cbsnnel for the passage of such craft u ire necessary the pur* 
shore, and &U hmsldk^re lined with i;(arehouses, tilled with valu- ()ose of unloading or shipping their valuable cargoes. Wrther 
able conim^ities from ^ery quarter of the globe. Below the down the river, the picturesque beauty of the scene is yet increased ; 
bridges, the seenc becomes still more interesting. Ships of every the delighted wanderer on its shores has rural scenery, magnificent 
nation with whom we are in amity, lie crowded together in regular edifices, and large ships in full sail, at once within his view. The 
confusion, further than the eye can reach leaving merely a narrow superVand stately Hospital of Greenwich, the noble Dockyards 



SOURCS OF THE THAMES. 


Woolwich and Chatham, where our floating castles are con- 
structed, and furnished with necessary rigging and stores, impart 
to the traveller, who passes down its gently-gliding stream, sen- 
sations which mock description, and give him exalted ideas of the 
power and giandeur of his native country. 

No river in Europe is intluenced by the tide to so great a dis- 
tance as iSfia'-SP/iomcj, ns it flows even so far up as Kingston, not 
less, if we include its windings, than seventy miles from its mouth. 

<A most stupendous work has been undertaken in this enterpris- 
ing age, llmt of forming a tunnel, or passage, for men, hoises, and 
carriages, under the lied of this river; thus answering all the pur- 
poses of a bridge, w bout obstructing the tiavigatibn. Many un- 
expected obstacles occurred in the prosecution of this vast under- 
taking; but they overcome, and there appeared a fair prospect 


of its successful completion, when the funds of the company be- 
came exhausted, and the work has, consequently, been suspended ; 
whether it will ever be resumed or not, time alone can determiae. 


It is less pain to learn in youth than to be ignorant in age. 
— Solon, 

.If you pursue good with labour, the labour passes away and the 
good remains; but if you pursue pleasure with evil, the pleasure 
passes away and the evil remains. — Cicero, 

Pttbliali«d by J\|iks GtLSKitT,sss, Rogont-^treet, APd 81, Pateraottorrow | 
uad, ';>. G. B«us», M, Rue Nvutp, Saint AugoatlD, PPrii. 

fPiiatvd bj Wa iTiXe, Beaufort Maasa. 
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lir-ioiir. we chut upon il-.c* iluscnjitive and historical parts of this 
subject, we iniLsi i.ikc the liberty to oflTer an apology for presenting 
It to our loaders in ti e pagos of the “ Guide to Knowledge** If 
we had to view it in the light of a mere civic pageant, — nothing 
above a Lord Min/o/'s iSVioir, a spiondid procession just to darzle 
the eyes of the vulgar, and excite the idle curiosity of a gazing 
multitude, ne rn.glit as well he remarking on the merits and 
attractions of a puppet -i,how ; but we have a higher and more use- 
ful object befoic us tlian the puerile giatdicalion of reciting the 
particulais of an empty exhibilioii. To }Outh, in particular, thi.s 
annivtrsaiy display holds up an insiruciive moral, to which their 
attention cannot he drawn with allurements too s»trong, or loo 
ficqucnt. Tlie gay aiul the thougiitless will admire the liveries 
adorned with gold and silver, the embellished carriages, the state- 
coach, the enibicinatical banners, the gilded barges, the music that 
proclaims the j(»yrul occasion, and the dashing oars that seem to 
imprint full many a dimpling smile on the venerable face of the 
far-famed Thames: tins is all superficial deliglit ; it dies with the 
day, and may end in di.sgust: but let us go to the moral; this 
is tjie KERNsi., the other ia the shell. Who is he that sits in 
magniheeat coach ? and why is ha thus distioguislMd 7 Ila 
VOL. L 


is the new “ IaOrd Mayor op I.a)Ndox and is exalted from 
among hi.s fellow citizens by his early industry, his rectitude and 
virtue in youth, his activity, honour and economy in business, and 
his undeviatmg integrity and punctuality in all his transactions 6f 
trade and merchandise.* Does this honour make any youth covet 
a similar glory and eminence ; let lhai desire excite emulation ; the 
very scene before him silently admonishes and directs him — seem* 
ing to say, “ Go thou and do likewise." 

Die custom of choosing a Lord Maj/or^ has for many years been 
held on Michaelmas-day ; and the right of election is w'ith the free- 
men of the several companies, ot guilds, of tlie City of JaOn don. lie 
is commonly taken in rotation from the lift of aldcrmenof thedidcrcnt 
wards ; but there arc many instances of departures fioin this rule» 
according to the populaiity, superior claims, ami, perhaps, some* 

• If w'e wore to enter into the biography of th'* cbanictf rs who bav# 
filled the Ctvic Chair, we sliouhl find tho^o ipmluies more frequoatl^ 
the causes of elevation than any other whut-YOtfvt r ; tho State of so- 
ciety, and nnihiguiiy of some Htntiite laws, at this jireseat period seem, 
notwitlistonding those laudable virtues, to reijuire somethiug more of 
talent and penetration than tliey alone bssto'V« for tho judicious dis* 
ebargo of magisterial d'lties. 

0 M 
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tinifs political pr(*juilice ; certainly llie very woi^.l ciiUrMin l.y 
wliicli to select any mngistrulp, much more one wlxi is Vo pre'.nU* 
o\f*r the govemniotit and wcll'arr of tlm ve:ililin '.t mid most noted 
nly of the w(>ilfl, muIi is the of (■'pm! Iliimm. On 

llie iiioiniri^ of .'jIh li:i« lm.is-(l:»y, llie city oflicers, bcndlrs, 5 ».c, 
assemble at ( IfiiMlndl, \n 1 h m fli'* r/ miiKMm('t >. to siu-li of llu* 
lueiyas an' pM'« nljlir [>Mri)-*si- (iM s.hitli lln-yaif called lo>;ttlK-r, 
.and calls upon tliem I'msjihc forv.ard, mid t‘\ei(‘ise then corj'oialc 
fiancliises ; tin* Hu'di ni n t'len adilii '^ses llieni,iuid 0 \pU»u.< ftdly 
-tlio iiatiiK dl Mi^ii*-ss liny are upon j after this prelimiimiy 
C( uiii'i', \ , .iii\ •iNMiiii Mi.iy j-ii'pf. .1- wli.il alilMTiian lie llnnk 

piojiM- t> I. 1 1 1 Li > 111 ) M fm the etisnin^ M-ir; sue 

ald» I ■ an Im n la* not 

C'lii;il)lf 111!' lii.’li sf.itum of jiietdii in anthority : * if the nomina- 
tinii 111* secoiidiMb a show of humls ts demanded : should otheis aNo 
h(‘ pnt Ml iioiniMahoM, and lv\o of the candidates I eiii^^ ii-liiined hy 
the limy, one*fthem is eho.sen hy his brolhor aldeiiinn. lint any 
of (lift canilidales, or llieir fiieinis, may demand a polhontheii heiiij; 
in iIm' minoiity on ihe.show of bands ; in \\ lii<*lM*a'«e the ehoiee td ihe 
( 'dint nf Aldeiiiieii is deferred niilil the election is decided f 'I’he ;m- 
< n lit eiivtom r»f pievcntm^ tlicMiew Loid M.iidi to iht' Ilurtnisof the 
J'a« liecpim, and the antiquated ceremonies iheje to be pi’ifoimed, 
.s< em to have arispn out of the oociirif'iiees of tliose 
when few pi r^oiii i oiilfl write, or even reckon any thinj^ hy cal- 
< nl.ition, and tlio canlion was netessary lo pifvnit ly^noiant and 
illitciute men fiom assurniiiK olfices beyond their enpacilies. I'lie 
cnsioin is followed now witli the moie appropiiute ]Mactice of the 
Jb( drdcr addnssiiig the barons, recomitmj^ the praises and oxcel- 
leiK les of the late Loan IMaiou, and represent in ^ the choice of hb 
successor, as a scletlion dne to his wisdom, worth, and ilistinguished 
viiiuofl : the Cbii^itor llaron havin'? Innl proof, and In mg satislied with 
the iepres( illations made to him, eonfirnis the enloginm, and with his 
h'.'.il lirethicn, reieiies the imitation of tlie Lord Movnr to dinner, 
at llie Mi'iisioii House, lu the iitv;au invitation llial is >eldoni de- 
tliiied, a ciiy banquet b‘ing no small invitation even to a jmlye. 

l*lc\lou^ o the leicn of Kin<? Itichmd 1., a. n 1 lO'i, I.oxrov 
w.is i^oieini’iJ by a bailiff, the lule being at that time < hangeil to 
niayurj .soon afier the example was followed by many oilier bo- 
roughs, and cities in the kingdom. The ajipellation of i.orr/ Mm/oi 
was eonfeirid on Sir N\ . Walworiii, hy llKiiAan II., on aceoin.t 
ol ins loyalty and l•e.solullon, with respect lo the menaeiiig conduct 
of ^^’Al T\ 1 1 ri, towaids the kim?, who had invited this k-adcr and 
s|»iiKesman of his r^voltid .‘•ubjei ts to a eH'.ifcM nee, In SmUhfii Id • 
Tv h i ?*liow<'d Muh inaiKed ili.su spect, mid even thrcies, towards Ins 
Movi rei^n, that M' \ i woin n h lied him liy a blow' with the yzim'c 
v\hKh he IxMc as ilic irsignn of hi*« oHiee 'J'his commotion 
oiiginnted iioin iIk’ msulciit and linilal manner of one of the collei’- 
lois nil ihynaiidme an odimis iniposi at //',// 7y/crb house, m K^-^ex 
'I'hc wool ;>//j ?//*/• is di iivi il, .ic< ordiiig to the etymology of J r/s- 
fomi the ancicnl Hnii.sli wool jfiornr, that is, mry oi iv/z/, as 
Wf hne It Ml the p'-tuilial nmod of the verb in oui hiUguage ; it 
.smiiiiic",, iheuf>'ie, a coideiieii anthoritv. allowed and admitted 
only, hut not alingeihei mijieram e or absolute, a sort of periniited 
jniisdulmn tiy snll'ctaiicC*. 

'M’i'* o* to he well orih ivil, fi.r n.s tlie dutv of 
Mienil p.ace.s j.im m •] s.imbih.ii of -.m nitend’-ait on ihf jiidgoff, nf the 
tritMinatsof cii:i mil i-- n m..!mu e. .uid iii i.il.-r w a;, i hrnigs him inlo 
ol) ,cn .Miitfi on Hr an ■ m, ;i.ii i u ot l.m imd iijvii,,'. hr tiecome.t hettor 
fitted to dis, hru;;,* t' r ,111 1 d miu i aiis. 

t V qiiraoli li:i-5 hrcji I:*:. i\ ju o, o.ii.drd, \\ hrltr r my ger,tK>iiinii 
rerrig a .Mr-i-.m n, and ha\ mg s i\r‘d .m Ini Mi', not lx ng nil iilili'niiiin. 
iiiavhe eliM-ted for /orU “^l.j/rr; il..* ru.sCoin lu-n., •afiiMWis*-; but, 
Iperhups, not rogiilutcd hy any right, uaiiitoriuplud praciice. 


As to the pageunt itself, great alterations have taken place at 
v.iiioo‘5 j eriods, and those alteiations arc worth reconlinif, to show, 
by tlic i.iMi. of the times, what projTiiss K\ own nor bus iiiado in 
the w il.j, ai'd pailitvilaily in Ihe nu ti.qjo'is of tliC* Ihin ,h empne. 
^Mijh- the natives, oiil* foil f.ithi Is, ( oiitmued to he liiu lund with a 
(iothie piopwi.sity foi iiidc and tuinnlluous pageants, and wihl 
tiav.i^,-ii:< e--, ail the* synij-tom-* of n ma.i.Mig haihari'^m were ma- 
nifested Ml ilsose ostcnt.ilions p\hil'iiio:is’, and diev Umled very 
iiineh to impiess the viil,i.ir with iidmir.ilain of the power and 
stipe! lOi It V of those w'ho eoiild make Mich splrudid appearances'; 
ihi-V hiukcd lipnii ilieiii .IS .soim-dMiv-; supci hiiiii lu, and fioiii that 
kind of awe and slavish fear they su’.imitlcil t>)<.\eiy so:L of op- 
picssioii and tyranny; hut, 111 time, the pi-ople becnmiii ; tii- 
iightcned, these imposing s]H‘cliicle.s lust then utlnutiona and their 
lerrois, and instead of luspinng fear, they were m danger of falling 
into contempt and riditulc; hence, it became rciiuisile to conduct 
them on a moie rational jilan, and in a iiioie modest and unassum- 
ing manner than ilieir former pomposity mdicaled. 

Tin* Loi;i) M \ voids ''iiow' is the only public pageant kejit up 
ill tlie City of J.()ndon. The proccssioiniroccedv» from Gu 11 himi i, 
down Kinii-sfnt f, across Chtajtside, down :m<l to 

Qnvt'nliitln y wlieie, taking water, they jirocccd lo and 

I el inning, land Jfliir/cfriars (fom\eY\y at Paid's \\ haif). 

Tlie poor men of the Lord Mayor’s company, so many as the Lord 
Mayor i.s years of age, generally precede the state coach; lliev me 
commonly, hy mistake, called the OWihic/fe/o/*.#. Aleii in airoour 
ride on horseback, and a whole cavalcade accompanies the st.Mo- 
coach, exclusive of the city marshal men, coiiblables, fko. The (reciioii 
of booth.s ill Cheupside has been some years abolished, and the con- 
ducting of the whole ceremony is leduced to a more rational system 
than it evinced, when successive Lord Mayors seemed endeavouring 
to outvie Iheir p.’edeerssuH. im i ntalious gimideur. Of the picbcnt 
order and mrungemeiil of tin proei.‘<sion many will hiivn ociiI.m- 
ilemonslialion, and tliey who h.'ve not iliat opportunity m.iv he 
informed liy the jxuinnls following day belter than we ( .m 

attemjit to pnrtii ulmi/e. I'oiiiieily, the Mavou rode on Iioim li.iek, 
but ^lu dll I’.i in Kk.viik o.v r, in llio reign of Qurt^i yhnir, 
thebiM who exhibited as an equestrian ; from his mayoralty to the 
pifM-nl period the coaeh has biTii used. 

The fidlowing aecouni, extracted from an ancient writer, will 
affool a singular eontia'^t to the present management of a Londmi 
mayoralty installation, and may be cnieiUimiig to some of mu- 
nadeis It is extnu ted fiom Siny llic\ Dom rijition ot llie Rnyul 
Cihf tj' London, a d. 1 o 7 o, now two buiidred and fiAy-'a-Ku 
yerns ago. As a spi'K men of .vtyle ami oitliogiaphy, as well as the 
dcseiijition it gives, d i.s rather cm luus. 

*‘The J.unD Mvvok goelh bv unit 1 lo Westr.iiiiMer 111 most 
tJWinplyke m.-'iei, In', omge (whrieie aLo all the nldrrmen la-) 
b( M'go gaiiiished wyth tlie aime-! ..| the citie, and veie the s.iy<l 
haige gvielh a .shy/'pl'rtr of lliequuiu.^ majcslie, hi ii.cc Dy med 
npp, and nuued ly\e a shyppe of w.iiie, w »h ilyv'-is s of oi<le- 
neme, standaids, ]h'moiis and Imgclls uf the prnpi-i ariue^ of ihe 
^ayd mayor, the aimes of the (iiiic, of hys company, a- d of the 
meirhaunts advenlnreis, or of llie stiqile, or of llie eomjany ot the 
newe trades (if he hee any of llii* sayal tiades; or iij companies ot 
nierehaunts'), iu*\l before hy m goelh the bmgo of the lyvery if 
his owne rompmiy dnked wytli their nwiio ]iioper armes ; then 
tlie hachelei's haige, and so all the (omjianies in J.om»ox, mi cider, 
*\eiy' one havying iheir owne proper barge gainysheil wyth their 
Mims <»f tla-ii conqiaiiy, and so passmge alouge the IViamue, 
aiitlt ill at e'‘lmvnsler, where he takclh his outh in Tliexcheipier, 
jcflbre the judge there (whictic is one of the chid judges of ling- 
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land), whicho donnc he rehimeth by water as aiToreayd, and land* 
eth at Towles wh&rfe, where he and the rest of the aldermen take 
their horses, and in great pompe passe through the great* streato of 
the citic, of t’heapsyde, as follows : Fyist, it is to be Understanded, 
tlial the lyvcrios of every companye standynge alonge the strecte 
redy as he i)asseth hy. Atnl to make wayes in the sireetes, there 
arc certayuf men npjuiralfcd lyke devWs and wylde men, with 
skybljs and certayne boadells. And fyrst of all cometli lij graatc 
siandaris, one havyngr the arinos of the rilie, and the other the 
armc-s of the inayoro’s company, next them ij drinnmes and a flute, 
thi n an ensigne oftlio cilie, and thou about Ivx or lxx\ poore men 
mardniig ij and ij logcallicr, in hlewc gowm-s with icdde sleeves 
ami e.ij^ps, every one hearing a pyke and a t»rgrt, whereon is 
p.i vun-d tne arnics of all them that have hyn mayor of the satno 
CMmj>.iny tlwit tins riewe mayor is of. Then 2 banner'!, one of tlie 
l. \iiu"! ’s arnies, the other of ilie mayor's owne proper aniirs, then 
<i St l of hauihtiits jdayinge, and aAer them ceitayno wli} fliers in 
\rl\i i cotes and chaynes of golde, with while stave's in their iuindes, 
iIk'm iIm; pageant of tryvmphe rychly decked, whereuppon by cei- 
f\gvnts and wrytynges (partly tovchynge the name of the 
s.uilf major), some matter tovchynge justice and the office of a, 
i'.:i-sstiatc represented, then xvj trompeters, vnj in a company 
(i ,v\nj*‘ l-anueis of tlie mayor’s company. Then certayne wyfflcrs 
Ml vi'hi t coles anrl chajnes, with whyle stares as aforesayde; thei 
till' !i.i( lu'lcis ij and ij togealher in large gownes, with crymsor 
liooilc> on tlifir shoiddcrs ofsaityn, whych biichelers are chosen every 
v( .ir oi' ihc vaine company that the mayor is of, and not of tlic lirene 
ami M rvciis gentlemen on that and other festival dales towayteoii the 
imisoi, Ik iii'^c in noiiiher aceordjnge to the quanlitie of the com- 
]iaM\, soinetnncs 60, flO, or 100. After them xij trompeters nioie 
vMili h.imiers of tlio mayor’s company, then the dromine and fluU 
ofllic cititt, and an en‘.igno of ihe mnvor’s rompany, and after thf 
w.ivic, of the ciiie in Idcwc govvin s and redd sieves and cap«i, every 
oiii- li.ivyn ,<• hi'i sjlvoi collci about Ins nc^ k,th(Mt tiioy ofihelyvcric ii 
tlicir huge gownes, cviy one havynge on Ins In ml his left .shoulder 
li.iKc black and lialfe redd, the noinbcr of ihtiii is accordinge to tin 
'n« iinc'^*' of llie coinpiinyc vvhercoft’ they aie, after them followe 
sIk'iiH'cs’ oflycers,and then tlie mayors otfycers, with other ofTycer: 
ot the ciiic, as the common sergeant and the chambcrbiyne ; next 
bcf.iif the mayor goctii the .swordbearer, havyngo on his head ihe 
(.i|)p of lionoiir, and the .sworde of the citie in Ins lighte huiide. in 
a luhc scabardo, sot with pearl, and on hys left liaiid gocth llie 
common nycr of the citie, with hjs greate mace on lij.s dionlder 
all ^'dt. The mayor h.iili on a loiigc gowiic of skarlat, and on livs 
left vliduUlcr a hoodc of black velvet, and a colhr of goldc of SS 
about liy^ neck, and with liym ryflcth the oldc inavoraLo, m his 
skarl.il uowne, hoodo of velvet, and cliayneof guide about Ins ne<’k ; 
llifii .ill the aldi nncii, n and ij loifeatliei, (ainong'^l vvlioine is lln* 
lecoKb'i ) all in .skarlat gownes, ami those that have hyn mayors 
<iave chaynes crgolde, the oilier have blaek lippalis the ij t^bcriflcs 
come l.-vt of all, m ibeir skarlat gosMics and chaynes of uolde. 

In tins order they pass alonge, ihorongh the cilie, to tlietluyld- 
h ill, whore they dyne that date, to the iiombcr of 1000 persons, all 
at the cli.iige of tlir mayor ami ij sheiilfes: tins feast co'stcth 400 
pouiiiN, whereof the in.ivor pnyeth i’'200., and cche of the .sherilles 
.l'U»0 Immediately after dyner dicy goe to tl.c rluirclic of St. 
I’anll, evTv one of ilieafoiev-ajde poor men bearj n<j:e stalfes, toarchrs, 
and laigetles ; vvhyi li lo.irclie.s are lyghled vvlu n it is late, before 
they c< mo from (.venyi'ge pr.i) er.’^’' 

* \ bn jh* (lesriiDtifin of tlio rovall ritio of T.ondon, Ac., quoted in 
I'Vi'rloji lh\ilg«“i’ Itibliogrnpher, vol. i., page olO. 
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Our reader* of the witty clast will no doubt feel inclined to joke 
upon the circomstanoe of the citizens going to dmo before going to 
prayers ; and those of a moderate dispoMtiou will comlomn tlicin 
as entire gluttons, more anxious to please the appetite than* to 
pmise the Deity. Absiintlnce (we are informed), ^)n public ficcar 
sioiis, or festival days, is not a general practice with ilie v^orllly 
and worshipful members of our national emporium, but to enjoy 
the real pleasure of eating and drinking. A man should lu Nn- 
exceed the quantum st{^nt, more than //n^poils the fcabt. Thai 
which constitutes a true feast has been vvell-dfscrihcd n\ 

/rvod^s M(if;aziue, about seven yetirs since, wlndi wc liansciibe: 

Not hsurich of voiiisoii, of Iluvour truo, • 

Kat, juicy, nicMy di'cnf. 

Nor (urllH,'culip»i»u of verdant hue. 

Not 8ou)>, ill whoso rich Hood 
Fronch cooks u tJionsand reliahes infuse, 

Nt>t fricncees well stavvad ; * 

Nor Franoo's greater hoast, high fumed ragouts ; 

Not sirloin of beef 

Crowning a dish, in whirh rich giavy licS^ 

Not turbot, ocerm ohiuf. 

Which nuldy lobster suuce acooinpuriies. 

No — a npfuftile 
And gooil digi'btioii, turn into a feast 
Wiiwio'er iiorit tooth oan hife, 

And grinders uiaiiducate, and palutc taste ; 

Ho it hoiiicly bread ami cheese. 

Or bacon smoked— 

He it unions fiery root, 

Whoso rank efliuvitt draws imbiddeu tears, 

Tot .do, Krin's fruit, 

With wliich the Irishman his stomach cheers j 
Or outmenl jiorridge, chief — 

Vndouhted chief, of Scotlond a rustic shqis, 

^'et in tlieso meals hu plain, 

Let hut u sharp appetite us guest attend, 

And UHftknied aldcrmrih 

Muv ^Tudgo the^of/t with which the bits descend. 

Tliiri Constitutes u feiast. 

To expf'tionco hunger, nml 1 i«to wherewitJiall 
(Though It he not of the hestj 
To Mtoji tlio void bfUidhasket’ii iieullhy call. 

Tliough wu are great opposers of Kpicurean iudulgrncn s, wo me 
not fpule inexoiablt- to entreaty when called upon, nor nnlM Jmg 
lovvards those who sufftT even fiorn their own impiiuh mm- ; \%c. 
therefore, give giutiiilou.sly the /ollcuing rnr/r^ v.liicdi, .Jur a 
plethora, m:iy bo udiniuNteroci the next iimming with adviml.i.-y, (o 
all. ly the hcadach, not of a paiirnt, hut moie likely 
siilli'icr. NVe confess jt is imt attainable by any (*xcej»t :i mb umm; 
bid, a*! p'»or people are reldoin in daiigir of llu* d)sej>e, \^e tin 
led think lliul to lln in il is of mudi ( oiihcMpieiicc ; to the .ihleimni 
onl ihe bve-y (we expcft) onr piesciiption will be moie vvt h «jine 
hail Pii. Am HM.Tify evei foniul himself at the bed.sulo of .i Z/o/i ?;i- 
anti and vse pailly anlicipaie a vnio of thanks, pro ndn, fioni the 
ie\l CO lit, if nideetl, a spe- al b. r.t > I for the purpose : 

Jting for your viilot, hid him quii klv hung 
Si.nirt hovi and yiitu'O iitn , llun mih’II know 
A pleasiin* worthy Xerxes, the gieid kiin;', 

I'or not the host slierbert iti. binned UJtli snow, 

Nor tlitt first saparklc of the desait spuiig, 

Nor Hurguiidy in all nssunsit glow, 

'Jhcii, vie with {lr}night.s of iiock nad soda-water.* 

IJcarldy we wish IMIOSIM'UITY Tf) TllK CITY Ol- LON- 
DON, may lier institutions be inviolable, her magislralci uricor- 
ruplibio, her benevolent establishnicriLs jici ju m.il, her temples 
sanctified by pure Ekligion, and her inli.ibiMuls examples or 
piety, integrity, ami wisdom, to thr nsi «;/ tin M ‘m;m) ! 

• This rc<ipn was Amiibhod origirxilly (as it is said),^ by one who 
, 1 in such nirtUei-^, wo therefore giro it not on our 

own autijoi'iiy. 
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BRITISH MANUFACTURES.— V. 

rOTTEHY-WARR. 

manu^ture of poit«»ry-ware possessc'* claims to our atten- 
tion, both on acL'Ount of its aritir|ijity and geiior.il utility ; and it i$ 
a very curious cireumstaiu o, tlrat the miuiipulatioiis in this art arc 
nearly llie same in the pn-.'^ont day, as they were moie than thirty 
centuries hark. The prophet .Jeremiah, in destribinp; the potter’s 
tools in his time, “ Then I went down to the potter’s 

house, and, behold, he wrouuht a work ujion the wheel-,.” Now, 
this is just the scene whieli the curious inquircr would witne-^s in 


the present day, if he visited the workshop of the potter ; and in 
the above graphic delineation, the reader may .see a practical exem- 
plification of the remark. 

Pottery- ware consists of chay and flint earth intimately blended 
together, moulded into the requirc'd form, and then baked. Now, 
the first of these processes will require no comment, as it is of a 
purely mechanical character. Poim is communicated to the eai then- 
ware either by pressure, or by the wheel . 'nie latter operation is ex- 
ceedingly curious. Tlic upright sh.aft and (urtnng wheel is shown 
on one side of the engr.iving, and tlic simple l.illic at the other. 
To give form to a vessel, the potter places a ball of moist, lud clay 



on the upper part of the shaft, an<l applying his haw J to the flexible 
mass, while the wheel resolves with considerable xidocii v, it uist iiilly 
acquires a s\inmciiical r»)rni, as it must be ol)\ ions tli.it die :neri*c«)m- 
iiiiimcatioii of perftrt roluiidny involves the first element of beauty 

After tile vessel is Unis rudely .^ormed, it is allowed to dry for a 
short time, and then removed to the Inrmng-lathe, delineated on llu* 
other side of our engraving. Here, by a nearly .«imilar process, it 
is turned and pi'ifecti'il for the oven. 

The potter’s oven, w‘bich w'c niu.st now' notice, is very much like 
that in which bricks and tiles are usually bninl. it ii? of a cylin- 
drical form, surmounted by a dome, and fuini^beil wtli fire-places 
or mouths, from which the fire pavses bv In^n/ont il flues in the 
bottom, and jierpeiidicular flues, called bans, on tin msnlo, and so 
ascends tliruugli all the nitensticcs of the dome, until tin* surplus 
Mcapcs throujjh the aperture in the top. 


Most ovens are surrounded b^ a nigii coan .il IjmiUIj. g, called 
a hovel, large enomgh to a'iow the man !•» wind coal-, to llic requi- 
.site plaees, ami U> pass along ‘n '■■ipplyi n li nioutli wiih fm I ; 
and at the .same Inno to protect both him ami 'be (nen iVmn rain. ,, 
The ino>t intense heat is oiitinued f, r •-cvcimI houis. and on 
removing it from the oven, it ai tpiirt'.s ibe appcaiai.ee of bi.senit, 
by which namu it is usually known, if poiluv remained in tins 
stiitc, it would, in .some cases, be ]>ernic.ibl»' to w.il'-r; hcm.e wine- 
coolcr.s are alw'ays in the bisr uit I’oiin 'J’iie best si/o (»f wjne- 
coolers is that wlmh just admits il.e 1 olllc, fur then the air of the 
room can very Imlc aflccl ihi' water iii the cooler, which consu- 
qiicnfly, by pa.ssing from the inner to the onli r sinhn o, etlccls the 
piirpo.s'* .sooner; a humid coating being tliii.s picsented to the ac- 
tion of the sunounding atm<)sj)li<.re, ami tlic evaporalimi causes a 
quicker dimiiiiilioa of Ii-jat than couM take jAice with a diy surface. 
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All articles of pottery which have a variety of colours, are oma- 
meiuod either by the pencil, or by impressions taken from copper- 
plates. 'I’hc former is called blue, or biscuii-paintinr the latter 
blue printing, lloth processes take place on the biscuit, prior U 
the ware being glazed*. If the ware were not previously fired 
and were caj^able of being fiecly handled for the painting, the 
water used to soften the colours, would also affect the clay ; and 
the impressions from the plates could not he clearly, if at all 
transferred to the ware. In blue-painting, the colour is mixed will 
water and gum, and carefully laid on the biscuit-warc. As eveiy 
stioke leaves a mark in the pores of the vessel, great attention is 
paid to die pattern, for a stroke once made can never bo rubbed 
out. After the pattern is finished, the ware is allowed to dry by 
the atmosphere, and is then dipped in the glaze ; it is afterwards 
exposed to heat in the glass-oven which fuaos the iiuncmis con- 
tained in the colours, and gives to each a coating of real gla<s : 
about 4000 young women are employed in this branch of pottery, 
and by their industry support themselves in a respectable manner. 
Ilhie-printing consists in taking impi'cssions from engraved copper- 
plates, by means of a rolling-press, llie blue-printer lay.s the plate 
upon a stove while the oily colouring substance is rubbed in, and 
by the heat the metalline particles contained in the oil flow and sink 
more readily into the engraved lines. l*he colour is oxide of 
cobalt, Iluxed witli difl'en-nt substances, and in suitable propor- 
tion*;, for the jialc or dark bluci 

Tlic superfluous colour is carefully cleaned off the hpt plate, 
wliicli IS laid oil the press, and covered with a piece of coarse 
tissue ]»aper, which has been first brushed over with a strong Ije 
of soft soap. The whole is now passed through the jire.ss, and the 
heat of the plate dries the paper, and enables it the more readily 
to take up the colour. 

'J'he impression thus taken is received by a girl, called the 

cutter,” who cuts it info the required form, and hands the parts 
to the “ tiansferrer,” who puts them on the biscuit, and when she 
has jiroperly arranged them rubs the surface till the several pieces 
aic completely attached to the clay. The article is then left for a 
short time to imbibe the colouring matter; after which, the paper 
IS well wa'^hed off with clean water, and the process completed- 
SoMiciiines the outline of a pattern is printed on the ware, and the 
colours aic afierwMrds added with a pencil. The earthenware is 
now ready to receive the smooth coating called ** glaze/' This 
consists of real glass, ora compound of flint-earth, and it renders 
the vessel completely imjicrvious to moisture. Inhere are cases in 
which colour is imparled at the same tune as the vessel acquires 
its pfihsh, by a mere blcnumg of certain lints with the glazing 
material. 

The finest collection of antique pottery in the country is found 
in our great national ilejtository, the British Museum, and of these 
thcaitisthas furnished some beautiful specimens in the wood-cut. 
\\c need hardly add, that the work.s at Colcbrookc Dale have, 
within the last few years, produced specimens equal, if not supe- 
rior, to the proudest works of the ancient masters. 

ON CHIVALRY. 

Few persons are there wlio entertain quite correct notions as to 
the word which heads'this chapter. The most gifted of our mo- 
dern bards, who was singularly well and extensively read, evidently 
shared the common error n|X)n this subject; for, in one of liis nu- 
merous poems, he says, 

Cervantes smiled Spain’s Chivalry away,”* 


Whereas Cervantes in very truth did nothing of the kind. Tli« 
marvellous and imposs>ble feats asciibed by the old romance wri« 
ters to their heroes, have no more resemblance to n*al Chivalry 
than the extravagant grimaces of a buffoon have to politeness; 

Chivalry was so far from consisting in, or giving countenance 
to, the extravagant knight-errantry described in the old romances, 
and admirably burlesqued by Cervantes in his inimitable Don 
(Quixote, that, whereas such mad freaks as are attributed to the 
knights errant of romance would, if they could by any possibility 
be enacted, have folly for their foundation, and uproar and violence 
for theit result ; real chivalry, on the other hand, was based upon 
political wisdom, really astoiiisIiii\g for the early ^riod at which 
it was displayed, and tended at once to the general welfare and 
advancement of society, and to the comfort and safety of indivi- 
duals wlio, but for it, would have been the spos^ and the victims 
of all who united the will with the power to oppress them. 

When we reflect upon the nature and tendency of the feudal system^ 
a system which made every man of considerable property a chieftain, 
and every one of liis serfs and dependents a soldier ; which armed 
every hand, con verted every considerable house into a fortress and 
a castle, and rendered the more i>owerftil feudal chiefs actually 
powerful enough to sot even their sovereign at defiance, we at 
once perceive that Chivalry was the only institution by which the 
weak couUl h<\ secured against oppression and insult, and the power- 
ful restrained frutn tyranny and insult. The inde])endencc of the 
feudal barons rendered wars and feuds a matter of every-day oc» 
curi^ncc; audit fi-equcntly liappencd, that the vengeance of the 
party which was, or pretended to have been, injured, was inflicted 
not merely upon those who had inflicted tlie injury, but extended 
itself uNo to all who were connected w'ith therp, by blood or other- 
wise. It is abundantly easy to perceive, that in a state of society 
such as this, females, minors, and dependents of both sexes, and of 
all ages, were perpetually liable to be injured, on account of a re- 
mote connexion with those who had originally provoked a quarrel, 
or who, bound by their feudal tenure, had subsequently taken part 
in the contests arising from that quarrel. Moreover there were 
many barons, and still more numerous persons of inferior rank, 
w'ho actually lived by the commi.ssion of rapine and injustice; and 
who, nolwiihblandiiig the iioforiety of their crime, were, either by 
heir own military power, or by their connexion with some one or 
moro of the more ]iow’erfuI barons, actually beyond the reach of 
ordinaiy justice. I.jving by the exertion of injustice and force* 
they could only be kept williin any thing like tolerable bounds, 
by the counleractioii of a more equitable and a more powerful 
force ; and tliat the then imperfectly framed and ill administered 
laws of most Kiirrq^ean countries were totally inadequate to supply. 

Now, originally, the mslitulioii of Chivalry had for its direct and 
almost sole object the remedy for this very imperfeclion of the law; 
and high s]>irite<l youth attached themselves to particular barons, 
not merely to serve them as indivuluals, but, also, for it was in 
France, that Chivalry properly so called had its birth, to aid gene- 
rally in restoring and preserving to their country that tranquillity. 
And that individual security of porspn and property, which had 
been completely overturned m the wild tumults and outrages 
whnh accompanied, and followed the extinction of the second 
lynasty of that country. 

(jlad to procure the adherence and co operation of young and 
ndependent persons, the kings and barons, at fii-st of France and 
subsecjuently of all Kurojic, rc;adily conferred upon such the 
honour of knighthood. He who had received this honour himself 
was competent to coi/or it upon otlieis, and as access tomonarebs 
:ot more and more diflicult, those who were desirous to become 
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knights, attached themselves to some pentloman (>n>irtli, churacter, 
and prowess, who was himself a knight, and fro/n wliom they 
literally “ won their sptirs” hy enaclmg henealli his eye such deeds 
as were the her.t reeoniinend.ilmn to that liononr, aivl most m 
accordance with it. llcticf*, uhon the siij)pre'ssion <»t political 
tnriiuUs, which, as we have already shown, was the first object of 
this institvition, l)e«Mnn' no longer necessary, the individual who 
held the honotirahle laiik of kinglilhood, was boiiml by his vow 
and by the conveiilion.d laws of Ids order, to extend his protection 
t'l all w!)o iicedcMl it, vifrr fsprciuf/j/ to ff malts ; an<l to linrl ile- 
fiance at all wlj/> oiitra'.,a;d feinalo mo<lesl Y, tarnish( «l female repnta- 
ti(*n, uitlihelil ihenglits f)f youlli^ or ni\a<lod the ]»ioperlyor injured 
the persons of the aged, the ignorint, or the <h:feneeless. To depic- 
eate an institution having ohje< ts such as these, is to lihcl some of 
the be^t feelings ftf our iialure. Ft is, in fact, impossdile to depre- 
cate such an institution, if we take the tioiihle to make ourselves 
ac<]uainled with its nature before we \eiiture to pronounce judg- 
ment upon its tendency and ( haraeler. The mad errantry which 
mist. ikes a windinill for a giant, and the dramath pcrsojia of a 
MU ill puppet-show for enchanters and demons, is exceedingly 
ridiculous, no iloubt ; but, because (VrvanUs was a witty satiiist, 
iiiusi we draw f.dse conclusions from ineonect, and ihert fore imul- 
Tnissible ]neinisos ? The knight of real lif«‘, w.is an aceoniplisliod, 
a pidiic, a gallant, and, wbicb was of still more impoituiice, a 
humane and virtuous man. He did not mistake inns for earths, 
as the iinul knight of La Mancha is retnosented to do; for he 
Tended the gieatcr p(*ition of his tune in castles, and was the wt l- 
comc uiid esteemed guest of tho.se wlio had rastley, and who weu* 
woiihy of haling them and of eniertaining him. 'lb him tlie op- 
piessed ne\( reiied in \ain ; and by linn the \nic,; of beauty in 
di.strcss, or of injured innocence in illegal oi i.iijust duranee, never 
vainly appealctl. Ilravc in fight, he, notwilhst.indme, foiiijit oid\ 
when justice would suictiou his so doing; and m Ins house of 
pe.icc, his coiiitesy was all eoiiNjuciioua as his \alonr nimd the 
al.irums and the penis of war. 

At <1 lime when the police of every Ihiropcan country wa.s (y- 
cecdiiigly defeclnc, tli«» usefulness of Cliivalry was almost incal- 
ciilaljle. It softened the manners of men-at-arms, u puaeefed tlie 
fem.ilc woild, rcpie^.sed the pinle and tlio cruelly of those barons, 
and their iclaincrs, who lived by siib>tiluliiig might for right; and 
It ensured to Mllany the pumsinnent it tlesc»\ed, ami to Iielplos'^- 
m"'S and iiuioecnee the piotection iln-y lequiicd. 1 rt us, tla ii, be 
vciy caieful not to impuie to a real iiibtitMtion, and llnit a mi'^t 
valu.il'lc and Imimurable «.iie, tl-.e fnllic-' which laid no oilier exi-l 
dice than in the ingenious brains of roniaiicc-WTitcrs. 


WINTLIL 

Ir we do but take the pains to observe what passes around us 
twcMy tiling ami every circnmstunee of our world manifest the wis* 
doin of ilie l')ivinc economy. The whole sj-heme of the. earth, and 
<*veiy cir( uinslanee of its preservation, are indicative of the wisdom 
and goodnc'is of the Creator. To man, and all other animals 
sleep, like a sootliing ami nursing mother, periodically returns to 
repair the ha^oc made in ihli spnus ami animal sirengih hy lahouf 
or exertion. Without sleep the .sueiicih of aimnate.l bi-.ngs wouhl 
soon be exhausted ; nml they wou!<l sink hiiuatli tim,! t-xhuistion 
Rut tlie havoc made by tlie exertion of tin- day i^ *» gul;trly 
fully rej aiied by tlie repose and forgetfiiliirs> of ij.c ni^-ht. Wo 
yirf/ e\tn the most sens-elesi! or umeticctmg among too value 
of sleep, .1! d the imjio.saibility of our existing f<.r anv '.Msi,|t.r.ihle 
period witliout it. Rut few, perhaj)s, have leiledcd n.ilnii'. 


also, requires repose. Winter is nature’s night ; giving her repo.se 
from her labour, and recnutiiig her eneigies to tit her for new ex- 
ertions. What the night does for animated nature, the winter does 
for the earth. Without sleep, the most robust man would soon fall 
a victim to harassed spiiits and bodily fatigue. Mature, luxuriant 
and actively teeming nature, ri'quiros leposo also. Though the 
seed be sown, indeed, within her bosom, ami though the young 
plants have already begun to .shoot out tlieir fibres, natuie labours 
not during the winter as during the other seasons. In every thing 
how wise, how beneficent, how powerful, and how thoughtful is 
our (iod ! For all his creatures he has thought 1 for all their weak- 
ness he has strength ; for all their wants he has abundunt and 
never-fading resources. 


CALUMNV. 

Calumny is a vice xvbich every one dc‘test.s; chiefly, perhaps, 
because no one knows how soon he may he its object and its vic- 
tim. Rut, very frc(|uently it happens, that those who arc the 
loudest in tlicir condemnation of tliis vice arc ihcm.selves m the con- 
stant practice of it. niey nqiort facts 111 a spnit of cxnggeiation, 
or witliout a due attention to ex.ictitude; and this they frequently 
do, not from a desire to calumiuati*, hut siinjily fiom a li.ihit of 
adorning or exaggerating their leeitabs. And, therLfoie, as far as 
legavds ntiintvnlinnal calumny, one gre.it means of prcseiviug om- 
seUes innocent of it, is a in^ul .ibxtiiu nee fiom joining m nine 
'Ihis al* .inieiie will III omc pievi nl n.s fiom itinoianlly 
einng oui'^ii'Ut ■<, and from aiding in the nmic lnl.^cllie^oub, though 
probably not inoie i).|ui loiis, f.ibilic.ilums of ^Mlfill t aluminnlois. 
it IS .tt oi.( '* the dm, m.d i):i' mtcicst of rvri\ lioiiL.st man in 
society lo di'-eo’i >!len,ip(.t' ui'umii.alu’*, .md to oppose e.dumii\. 
And consult ling how c.imIv liii-> most dc'.n.ilile ol jt el nnglil be 
eflhctetl, It Js leally .is much to lie womb icd .tl .is it i> to be regielled, 
that itis not done 'I'lie c.dumiii.it»>r, like the tliu f, <tnath tin 
As cowartlly as l»o is ciiicl, lie wi>i»es imt nn*ielv to rum bis \ic- 
tini, but also l«i do so without gaiii^ Inin an\ o[)poitunily foi 
retaliaiicm or deieiiec. Aecordingly lu' :il\va>s duni.inds .tn/n y. 
liixiolablc secrecy is llic dein md he makes of ail inio wlioc- <.n> 
ho wislies to ])our tlie .subt'e and dc.*a<lly poi <<>ii of (alummous 
falsehood. Alas! he eol only demands tins lal.d seiiei}, tin-,, at 
onco unxMse and cruel eoufideiicc and coi.linpi'.cc, but, aUn, in 
in.stances Imt loo liUinei^Mis, ciblams it also. Ami, ha't il t\ l!.al 
tlie eooil arc l)liiineal i,' , h- le it is that da y rnulei ihcmselM s die 
unconsoious a(t>nn\d.eis id the most wicked and the nKi--lwniih- 
b -,-1. il IS ihi- di ty of e. v -/ood man nev* 1 lo listen to .1 i.de by 
whic . the eharaeler of another liuman being is [iiejmlieed, willioi.t 
dislini:lly inlmi.itmg Ins mlCMitiuii to hi mg the aicused and the 
accuser f.ice to f.icc. Were tins mva*',ahly done, the foul career of 
raUimniators would soon be terminate d, and many an Imnusi man 
would be saNciI fiom rum, ami many an hoiic.>l man’s cc'imecubns 
from misery and mourning. 

We loaC more friends by our requests than by our refusals. 

(i how closely knit are two he.nts when utj vice lietwccn. 

'lo il man full of queshons make no answer.-- Plato. 

i'licndslnp IS stronger llian kindred. 

A uood sisr^eoii must Imm.- an c.iglc s oje, a lions heart, and a 
la<l\ 's li.nid. 

W’« must not conlradiet, but instruct him that coninidiclc .us ; 
for a ni.idiii.ui is lad cured by another running mad also. — Anlis^ 
thru I s. 
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WONDEES or NATUKE. 

THE IIAIIE-INDIAN 1)(K;, AM? 'JIIK nI^(;U, (Hi 
IK)(J or A'KW SOI TII WAIJ'S. 

Tin dojjsiTprcsonlotl in iIk* cni^iiiMng arc fioin t^ppositi* 

Iirimspht*rt's, ;uul an; j»nil)al)ly llu* U'a^l known (»f tin* In 

wliicli ihoy bclonij. That Ivin:-, in tin; I’on'^rouml is tin' llaie- 
Indiari dog; ruuned by On. Uk iia nn^iiN, fmm a trib«^ of In* 
duns known by that appril.Uion, Iivin.; on ibe banks of the Mao- 
kt'ii/.io Kimt, in tin* m rllw ni contnunt of Am i.uk a, abont tin* 
M\ty-st‘\<‘nlli (IrgKC of noilli l.ilitinb'. 'I'In; larger dog, %\hi(;Ii 
;»[)])< ais .slaiulin.; liclimd llu* otIuT, is tin* Now* South W ales dog, 
oi, a'* il IS (alloil by the native**, the Dingo. As it is found about 
the foiiifili (If'giec of .south latiiudo, tberft aro one hundred and 
.* 01(11 dogroos of tlic inoiidmn intorceptcd between the habiiatSf or 
places of abode, of ihc two aniiiuds. We shall fir.st describe them 
M paialoly, and then \iew' tliem together, and in their genera! rela- 
tion to the dog lube. 

The IIAIUMNDIAN DOG is one of the smallest of its kind 
that is fiinn.l in the northern continent of America, and appears to 
Ix iir the same relation, in point of form and sue, to the great 
l^s(lulln.^ux dog, that the English cocker does to the Newfoundland 
<lo-. Its belly, which is .slender, IS covered with long hair, white 
on the hods und the inside of the legs, and ^heoted, like the Eng- 
lish .seller, with large palclies of dark fawn colour on the sides. 
T!k* head is small, and the muzzle, whieli is pointed, is covered 
with sliori wlnto hair, th(j general covering of the whole fare, cx- 
( « pi occ.i tonally a brownish patch over each rye. The hair on 
ilu' le;.;s is short, becoming thicker towards the Iocs. The feet aic 
1. II ami the inner parts of tlie toe.s aw covered with long hair; a 
]•( ( ii'.iaiity which enables those dogs to run mion Uu; snow svheii 
liiui r animals partially sink, and advance with ddficnlty. The 
(ars, will* h are rather thick, arc pointed and em t, of a dark fawn 
(oh nr ell the outside, tuid while wiihiii. The tail, winch is mthcr 
Imp; and hm-liy, i.s curved like that of the English setter. The 
c'jiH ssimi of llu* Hare- Indian dog i.s mild, and though its character 
.!( H ills with its a]>pcanui<'e, il js not npt to U am, and displav.s 
liiih- of ili.it iiit**lli;.;cii(’e which is j^eeuliar to the dogs of a ])Co)*le 
who ha\c atlaim cl .1 lu;;Ii ilpgKU* of civilualion. ft appears to he 
a lai't, coiirniiifMl hy the ohscrv.ition of all tr.iv('lleis, and by the 
cxj)i ‘iKc of e\ery ag(*, that the intclli^eme of the dog is iiillu- 
nieed hy lh.it of tlu: people with whom he is found. 

d’lie i J Mir-I M)i A .N oo(i is too weak to he use*l, lil.u the Es- 
(piimaiix, for burden or draught; und iliougli it has neither .slienglli 
nor courage suhicient to pull down the larger animals in the cha*ii», 
the facility with whieli it can run upon the .<no\venahle.s it too\cr- 
jakc llic moo'sL* and lem deer, and to obstruct their progrc.ss and 
keep them at hay till the hniilers come up. In llieir native country 
they arc \w\cv observed to hark, and ihougli kind, and to a cciUiin 
degree* familiar, yit a soil of stiapicions look, hy which most hidl- 
(lo’iie'ticaled animals are characterized, suilieienlly indicates that 
they aie still I'ar from tliat jH'ifect subjection and dependence to 
whl(;li the principal varieties of the dog have been reduced in 
I'.uiopc. 1'liey are sometimes chased hy the largo dogs at the fur- 
si ilions, but their .superior fleetness gonetally enables them to 
escape. Those large dog.s appear to retain many of the pcculiari- 
l.'i’N, as they ccrl.only <lo a coiiMdcrablc likeiu-ss, of the great gniy 
Wolf of tlic same country. They jiuiMn; the 1 Jure- Indian dogs, 
not through wanlonness, hut to devour them. The llaro-lndum 
dog was first paiticiilarly noticed hy (hijilain rranklm and Dr. 
Iticliardboii, in their o\crlaud expedition, with a view* to uscertain 


the pt^SNiljillty of a noith wc>t pasv.v.:;f* to the Paciiic Ocean, .and 
two of ih(m well* first hmiighi to Kuu*pc hy tho*«o enterprising 
ti.wi'Miis^A young one, that had ftCCompanu.d Dr. Uicluu-dsori 
for miu* hundreil nuh <, wns killed and cuten hv an Indian, who 
pii'i(-.i('d that he mistook it for a fov. hVun tin* .u'counts of the 
aho\<' ii\i\cllrrs, this bn id appiMis peculiar to llu* ll.i.c-lud aus, 
mill to such Inbc^ .as fiv»]uciil the (.''real Hear 1 akc, in o;.‘* nonU 
latitude. 

The Dl.VGO, or NEW .‘<(H’TI1 WALKS DOG, appc.us to 
h.i\c hern first .scrrii hy smnr; of Danijncr’s cifw, m 1()’»9; foi he 
ohscivi-s in his account of his xova-.,*.*, ih.it his men “ ^,i\v Iwm or 
throe beasts like hungry widvcs, lean like so many sktjh lons, Ijcin^ 
nothing but skin and hones. Iji his former \oy.igc, in 
“the tread of a bi’ast as big «as a great mnsliir dog," had been olj- 
sorved by him, though the animal itself was not soon. Some of 
these dogs were afici wnids observed hy Captain (^ook, hut without 
any particnkir notice, for he gives no account of ilicir proci.NC foiin 
I and appearance; and it w'qs not until the puldication <tf Eiiillips's 
Voyage to Botany Bay, In 17G0, that an engraMiig and :• descrip- 
tion of one w*as gi\en lo the public. An rtigraving of the New 
Soiitli Wh1c.s (log was also given hy that adimrablo dclim alor ot 
animals, 'Diomns Bewick, in his History of Qnadrnpod.s, I7'.>t); 
hut in the second edition of that work, it is removed from its fmmer 
place among the dogs and placed beside the wolf, wiili winch it is 
supposed hy the compilcjr to have greater aftinily than with tin* 
domestic dog of EuroiM*. While, in his Journal of a X'oyagt* to 
New *Souih Wales also considei-s it as the w*olf of that c<»uniiy. 

The Dingo is about tw'o feet and a half long, from the nose to 
the tail, and in it.s general pitiporlions, winch arc at once ind n a- 
tive of .strength and agility, resembles the cur. I'lie body is co- 
vered with two soils of hair; the one ralhtr lung and smooth, and 
the other, which moio i in mediately covers the .skin, -luut .md 
woolly. The upper p.irt of the head, hack, and tail, is cd' jcl- 
lowish dun, or pale brown, ht-coming lighter on the sides, ti c ii«\k, 
and the breast. The belly, the inner p-irt of tl»o !(’»;«, mid i!.c 
muzzle, arc of a dingy white. Tlic inurzlo is slu'ip, \Mthoi.i hi 
much elongated ; and tlio peneial appearing* of the h* ' d r ot 
unlike that of a fox. Die toil is hudiy and .slightly « um. ') • il.i* 
laisc.rc ‘'holt, ]»oii)U‘d, and erect, and from ln-ing gciu iiilly iliiciiid 
foruuid'', as if in ths* act of li''lcjin'u, »;i\c t'a* aiiim.il a i. 'I'l '.s 
.Old CMjilcd ap|H'arancc. J.ikf* ail otlu-rwild ibt;s, lia \ «b) not 
haik, iUKl scliiiun exert their \<ucc hut n\Ik*m pr. smjA by liiii.'.n r ur 
in puisuit (»f tin’ll pii y, ulii n in the fir'll in^t.imc it ir'iioub! • ihc 
howl of the uolf, and in the other is like the .subdued ciy oi a 
hound. W licii leased or irritated they do not ixpres-i th. ir ai.j^i r 
hy a gro\xl, but by sett ii eg up the hair of tin; back like I.iisi 
In :i nihl sl.it** tlioy Ji\e in troops of from two to three hundred, 
not adiniliing into tlicir community dogs of a stiimge tube, and 
liny hunt the kanguroo in packs. Tlieir s^MfnlCss and sirengtli, 
whuh arc gi cater than in the doinc.stic dog of simihir size and pio- 
portions, soon enable them to overtake and pull down tlii.s auiniid, 
which, however, makes a vigorous resistan(;e with its hind legs and 
I till, and not unfrcquenlly proves an overmatch for a single dog. 
i The kangaroo is said to be able to inflict a blow with its thick 
muscnlur tail sufficient to break the leg of a man or the back of a 
ii(»g Some of thorn, it would appear, had been partially ret laiined 
hy the natives, at the time of our Jirst establishing a colon} at Botany 
Bay, and were em[)loyc<l hy them in the above species of cha.se ; 
hut under such inasicr", llie poorest and least ciMhzc^d of the hu<« 
man race, iluir original and untr.ictabh' char;u.tcr received little 
improvement, nor do llu^ altcmpf.s of Fairopeans to subdue theif 
ferocity and increase ih»;ir intelligence appear to have been at- 
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tended with greater iticeess. They are sensible of caresses, and 
when corrected generally display a disposition to rebel. They 
cannot be brought to comprehend that distinction of propff% which 
is so striking a peculiarity in the dog tribe so long domesticated 
in Europe. They fly at the sheep and poultry of their owners, 
with the same eagerness with which they pursue wild animals in 
the woods, and the only service in which the settlers have em- 
ployed them, has l)cen in hunting kangaroos — the same purpose 
tor which they were employed by their original masters. One that 


was kept in the French Museum displayed* that insensibility ^ 
which arises from an animars ignorance of the power of others, 
and showed as much eagerness to attack a panther or a bear, as 
to seize on a sheep or a turkey. Tliey arc not proliflc, and, like 
the Esquimaux, have an aversion to the water, and are awkward 
swimmers. It may here be observed that the Pomerian dog, 
which Buflbn considers as the shepherd s dog in its first stage 
of cultivation, and to which the Dingo bears a marked exterior 
resemblance, displays a similar aversion* 



llARE-XirniAN DOO, AKD THE PIHCO, OR HOG OF jfEW SOUTH WALES. 


MORCEAUX, 

Formerly, YEOMEN were, by their title, on a level with 
esquires, and they were called yeomen, because, in addition to the 
wea^ions proper for close engagement, lliey fought with arrows and 
R bow, which was made of the Y ew. 

After (he Conquest, the name of yeoman, in reference to the 
original office in war, was changed to that of Arcuer. The term, 
however, war continued, with additions, as yeoman of the crown, 
3reoman of the ciiAHnen. yeoman usuer, &c.; and we find that 
considerable grants were bestowed on some of them, as in the fifth 
century, “ Richard Leden, yeoman of the crown, had, by a royal 
grant, the office of keeping the parke, called Middle Parke, in the 
county of Hertforde.*' About the same time, “ John Forde, yeo- 
man of the crowiie, had the nioytie of all rents of the town and 
hundred of Shaftesbury; and Nicholas Woitley, yeoman of the 
chambre, was made baillicffe of the lordship of Snaresdale and 
Chesterfelde, within the county of Derby.'* 

Though at all times there were yeomen to attend the king's per- 
son, yet the company now called yeomen of tfic oi aud, is not of 
^tcry ancient date, having been instituted in 1466, by Henry VH. 


They were originally 250 m number, each not less than six feet in 
height, and in rank they were next to the gentry, but at present they 
consist of 100 constantly on duty, and 70 off duty. Their attend- 
ance is confined to the king's person, both at home and abroad ; 
the one-half carry A ROUERVSSES, and the other periuisams, and 
their dress is the same as it was during the reign of Henry VIII. 
In a legal view, a yeoman is defined to be one that has fee-land 
of the value of forty shillings a-yev, and is thereby qualified 
to serve on juries, to vote for knights of the shire, and to do 
any other act, where the law requires one that is probus et leguli* 
homo, ' 

The yeomen always, took a leading part in whatever concerned 
the regulations or interesu of the kingdom, and their renown as 
warriors is fully established by their numerous heroic achievements. 
In various battles the British yeomanry, or archers, sustained the 
brunt of the action, and thereby ensured Uie victories that were 
gained. 

Published br Jamks Gii.BKikT, 238. Regent street, and ii. Paternoster-row i 
and G. U. Bcunls, 65, Rue Ncuve, Saint Angiibtlu, Paris. 
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A CONTEMPLATIVE VIEVf OP THE HEAVENS 



Wheh the ah&def of night nave spread a teil over the arorc 
plaint, the firmament' discoyers to our view its magnificence. The 
sparklmg gems with which it Is sown, are so many Suns, which 
the ALMIGHTY has suspended in the immense sp^e thereof, to 
give light and heat to the worlds^ which roll around them. << The 

VOL. I. 


HiAViirs declare the glory of God, and the firmament sboweth his 
handy work.” 

If the view of the celestial system could draw forth such an 
ejaculation from the Royal Psalmist at his time, what effect 
ought it to have now. Hie Heavihs, as known to Thales and 

8c 
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llirrAncnu.s, ware but little uudereUofi, compared with the die- 
covtM'ie!> of modern AsTftonoitfeRs, eipcoiatly sinee the Invention 
of tclescopea, • 

Crude uud imcertain as were the opinions and prognostieationf 
of the ancicnis frenn their observances of the celestial bodies, yet 
they had the sanction oT many coincident circumstances to justify 
their conclusions, as to tiie effects of certain appearances and corn- 
binations of ilie hciivenly aspects, connected with the cimngee that 
uicct'ssivoly occurred in terrestrial affairs. Tlie uniformity ef events 
Willi ap|)(‘:it-.iiic‘( > ainoii^ the constcllalwns inducncod the learned to 
conclude, ili.ii siicli coincidimces must arise from titc effects o 
certain conjunctions and positions of tlie ‘ Plamits^ and of the 
starry fiDnainent, then visible to'lheir observatlan ) ntid| 
they nanifd tiic signs, or divisions of the ftf AIUl| aCOOItling tO thOM 
incideniul circumstances. 

flow ^ngiic their cnlcidatione Intiit havt bitll will appOat* firOm 
the fact, that saxernl new p/4«icl4 iktMtMuidi of /eorf 

Sian, liavc since been dtMcO>bltd^ of mdlM inflitOAdH ihlgf tOuM 
ha^c no idea, as they u'tff not aWM «f y 

bodies. ' . ■ ' 

The s/arj disceroibli m tlilB ifgai 
telescopes, are found td be ao ttUMIfOua, fti tttMr thg Agufs aitd 
structure of the whole; and to fdio# liow ddmOiiohl lAg hypodtOaii 
on that subject must have beaOfHt loft| end tflNI tO todljri 
curious notione Were, and tlill an^ toUMflakiad gOUMtl tbt 
relative to tliO iuAaence of the 
of weather, diseases of hmfy and Mfftd, dtid of 

affaire; and thou|pli many of those tiolfona^&tre been 
tntivh of error and sopetf litloii ytl yomaliy On Ibii sidtiocb 
UndoubMly, Uttho ittucuirt attd oebikOfiiy of the UaiVguei 
.every thing Ims Iti 1 ^e ( and eaah iepii^eila part It itidnpendent 
open the wbtdo, t^d Its designed purpete) ae a poitloti of the 
gmnd AtAc)ttNl4*!^.lS to cdbet the end iiitonded by the Dlteat 
ChRATon I but no tndtvliiial ihliig among all the worhs of ah td^ 
gmclous and benevolent MAgen*^c4uM' ever epneliteniilir with a 
merciful Dettir, be invested iHih malign influeoeiii, or ealeukted 
to produce eflbcts injt\rit»ia to the htimaA speoiei. Whiii the 
Omrii|iotent being had completed the CaaAttoK, heiomyed the 
whole, amt •* IfrhM^ W llWf tiitp goeifv** 

I'he most sublime scene that llie htitnaM eyosoiliitirHy U most 
Assurcslly the <* Cofro/iiy of /Mtern/* in whose m^Mpe mlitttMi if 
Suns fiom iunncusurable distances sllOOt llteirtWhiklblgiplMdaurs 
iliruiigh the iinmnisiiy of space, while the rtmetnH it IHM pro* 
claim ilmi lililt be)t>nd their spheres, ** lorwfdl do merm,** aid 
** st/s/ems 0 H i^siems^* continue H) multiply Without ogpfbaoiilni a 
single point neareir to the end, as lA reality there is Ho ttid) iwr 
indeed can there be an end. 

ly/iat .'i field Ibr CoNTEMPtATiON U the atnire spioel IPHaf 
a study for the AsTaonoMKH t TfAof a themC Aw UMibHiea I 

on which to descant, and through which to trace the pidl|l of the 
orbs round the centre of the systemi 

In viewing the stars by night, ht any paVtkuler hiMi dhlf teg 
only such as are above the horlion ; and, ihievoferei OOly ob s em 
half the Amie.mrUt at once; and such at rise heUfieally are iiot 
visible, on nccounl of the ^superior splendour Of the 8V)A, whidt 
obscures the eight by a lefulgence that Alls the optie organs with 
light. 

Iho (light of the Eaatii in its annual orbit makes a small 
diflcreiK-e in time, with icspcct to tlic risnig and setting of the fixed 
.^stars, but not in any material degree so as to require a fiarticular 
correction. Tlieir positions may be nsoerUined on a eelcsiud globe , ; 
with a sufficient accuriicy for all hours of the day, aud ^ybe, 
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pointed out in the sky, by neting their detdinaltoii and right ascen 
.sioii, or by their azimuth and amplitude ; fbr inSlanee, l(ie above 
plate represents a curiect view of the Ufavcns on the 29i!i ol this 
present month of November, at half-past nine in llie evening. 

llie method of using this map is, — d looking to tiiu i\oiitii, — 
stand with your back towards the south, and hold the map hy the 
northern point, and you will Itave in view those stars that ;nc 
termed below the pole: — If looking to the l^oniih-^-turU yoiir 
back iowiutls the muHh, and hold the ma]) hy llte soiuhovn point, 
or hold the mapo\er-hend in. the direction north and •■W/r, and 
it will correspond with the Hcavlns on the ubo\e day at iluu 
puHtetthtr lime. 

If dieMAI* be tiied Ibr any following evening, the observation 
.lagSt be made About mlmlei earlier than the preceding even- 
higl llieS|tf on Ihtb^of November, instenU of half-past nine, 
thneblAmiiblt musl be medi mHtjp^six minnles }>ast nine; and 
en. ^JtNt of DeeenkfaefS tiefVl(y4ke mikkles fml nine, and so on 

fer nofAeeslve 

le by no means difA- 

ebli VM ipM WMli toglA 1 itafling^pothl. Tlds die Creator 
btttue^lf ki «M MutelhUiMt oeiied ir>*M Major. The 

iiessi piMpel mypi of ibie eoosWIkiioii em so conspicuously 

^ (mpossible to mistake 

them Ibr eny blbMri» tbe krm of these ems s/ert is that of a 
oM^ The aMieUb compared this constellation to 
the fMnl of A thelNiari1i|e ibr the dead { which term was 
bfkrwaidi kAlO imd so it remaini to tlUs day. 

If WO Idie the sms marked ki In ibis cotistellation, and proeted 
to.tbe mar nmiltid tn the samek and continue on in nei^y a 
itia%ht tioe, dm oeui br|b^t star will be the PotAnSrAit, situatod 
lit the ^IheLmbt DOam This star Is ili»|M»lnton whieh the 
tUavaae i|>|»ear to revolve, and appamnily never shifts Its lUua* 
tioti* Tltis eensmitatlon is catlid the TMih Beer, ftom the seiwn 
prtnctpal stars taking the same ftnm ae those of the Oteat 
only in ait Inverted posiiitMi. 

If we diioend ftotn the tail of the Oreai Bear direotly to«<A| we 
ih^l arrive at a star called Coa CAitotr, or Chrh%*% iteart* Ihls 
cnnstellatlon was fbriued out of a cluster of stare by Vhitriei Scar* 
In honour of CttAataa I. 

If wa take the head of the ^rent Bear, a llUle soutltward^ we 
shaft perceive i3tm bslghk tmi ftHftninf an aeute angle with the 
longem point eouthwanii^etar marked a Is called CaeiLta, this, 
with Ike smr maskeftli. fe^ the shouldefe of the eonslellatlon Au* 
aioa. The eoutitem ^r marked B, Is m the eohstellation Tau« 
gv%. If we continW k ihaimme dbectlen eeulhward, we shall 
pecceive a duster of sthri fbnning the NtaoistK A tittle on the left 
isilmeaii«elktloii Oiiw»v lhis|eimielto^ Is, If possible, more 
eem^deueut than ilte Ordae bui, la aotmeqnence of its not 
iadag always above the horifeotti ills net so cfsnvenieiu to take a 
emvMng.pdlnt as tlmt of the klle^ iKicendlag fiom Orhn to die 
Jrent Be^% in almtnl a stmiglii line, midway, vws shall see two 
Vi^t Stare In the osnstellatioit OesiiM i the star hiarked « is 
caft^ Caat*oe,and that marked Bi Boi.i.t7R. 

Tlie StOOint by dm abo\’e principle, may bo leil through dm 
liaaVaxs in a very pleasing manner; and in the course of a few 
^vettfngs he will gain a knowlwlgo of all die principal Stars ; ftrsl 
naking himself acquainted with the stars ou the Map, and then 
comparing them with diosc of die Heave ms. 
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'BBFLBCTIONS BVOOBSTED BY THE PRBGBDINO mlled aiid markMl out lit different period#, and by persons of dif- 
CUAPTERk lerent nations, according to their situations on the Earth, and the 

Here let vis look vip to the JEtemai Rbason# and let ut study objects presented to them, whose forms and names were symboli- 
His laws^ and adore Him. Let us contemplate thp l^nriBse oal with what they inteodeci to represent, 
with a philosophic eye, and search into the relations which by an The Cualdeams, who are commonly represented as the parents 
immense chain constitute one whole ; and, while we stop to ea- and inTentors of AsTEOMOMy, knew nothing of sonve of the signs, 
amine the several links of this chain, we must inevitably be struck now marked out on the ocUptio, they had, at hrst, observed the ex^ 
with those marks of power, wisdom, and goodness, of the At- treme points of the Suit’s departure, or declination from the 
urGiiTv, that are everywhere displayed throughout Hii Woaas; or what we now call the SQifikei; and thus named the 

and feel that there must be a Fiasr Cause. The Univessc is u%o signs, or constellations, Cancer and CAparcoRiV, froiri the 
essentially derived from this ''First Cause.” In vain do we properties of those #nimals, which, in their habiU bore insemblance 
endeavour by other means, to account for what is. We may every to the count of the Sim. The leai'ned Machobius, in his treatise 
where observe order and ends but this order and the ^»dy are an de dWtowa/ia,* Book Ist, Chap.»17, defines the fact as follows ; 
effect. What is their princip/e “ Hiese are the motives that occasioned the two signs which we 

To make the Universe eternal would be to admit an infinite call the doors of the barriers of the Sun, to go by the names of 
number of finile beings. By having recourse to an eternity of Cancer and Cavaicoan. The Cr/i^, or Cernew, is an animal that 
motion, we establish an eternal effect. Let u« therefore observe, walks backward, or obliquely; the Sun likewise arriving at this 
that since the Universe exists, there is, exclusive of the sign* begins his retrogmdatLon, and again^dcsccrnls obliquely. As 

an " Eternal self>existent Reason.” (0 the IFUd Goai» or Capticom, its way of feeding is nlways to 

These remarks bring us to the Caeatioit. Wfiat mind ean a#cend and climb die hill# as it feed# on die grass, the Sun in like 
fathom ilie depths of this abyss 7 What thought can comprehend manner being oomo tO (hpripor/it begins to quit the lowest point 
that power which calls things that are not as though they were! of its course, in order to regain the highest.” 

GOD commands the Universe to be : the Universe is instantly Tlie ancient utr^ogiere of Ckakkei knew nothing of the third 


produced ! sign in the ZoniAC, whloh we call Gemini, or the Twins, that aster- 

Can this Divine energy, this ineoncclvable fov^e, ba conUlitinl- isrUi In tbtir dlvielonof dm Sun’s path, was filled with the fn>ure 
catod ? And if il can, by what law* oan it h« » r«*mW»W in llii* glance like all otiiors 

vxnsr. The unity of the design leads us to the unity of the Min® twins. In short, the udiole of thilr astronomical system was such 
that conceived it. The hariwnp of the Ukivaroe, or the relations as applied to dieir convenfence, and was sufficient to guide and 
which the various parts of this vast edifice beer to each other, prove direct them in their occupations and wanderings, for their lives 

that its cause is onr. The eflbct produced by this cause is m efio i and upon country, they had nothing to 

pomt out their way in travelling but the ./ttsd Stars; yet, Astuo- 
ilio i Mvr.RSE is this efibet* Nomr, W a science, made little prOjpess, exieuding only to 

It i> all that Is, and all that it could bo. Possibility is not here their convenienoe In die affairs of lifo : the EoywiAss enlarged and 


what It is in itself, or in the idea# which constitute it, but whai 
' IS with respect to the collection of attrilnites of the ordaifsii^ 
; A USE. Tlie o/Jeet of Powar it likewise that of Witooii. 

The efiicacious will then has realised every thing capable oi 
^ing so. A single act of his will produced the Universb; the 
same act preserves it. God is what he has becq, and wliat he wil 
i/e ; that ^^llich he has willed, he now wills, 

Tlie Divine Mind, which at once comprehends all the combi- 
nations of possible beings, saw from* all eternity the trw gecd^ 
Without* deliberation. It has acted, it has displayed its soveieign 
.ihorty, and the Universe its being. So that the Universe haa 
acquired every possible* pcTfeclion from a Cause in whom 
fwss is also Wisdom. 

^ Every thing in the world is systematical ; all is combination 
relation, affinity, and connexion. There is nothing but what is the 
immediate effect of something preceding it; and determines the 
^existence of something that shall follow it. 


OF THE DIVISION OF THE STARS INTO CON- 
STELLATIONS. 

Thn division of the stars into varioia CoNSTELtATiOM# was an 
invention indispensably necessary, and was adopted in the earliest 


improved that into a science, which the CUAEOAes had rmt stu- 
died, as a grand object of philosophy and l^niing: it wa>> from 
this people, whose hieroglypnical and symbolical mode of i« |>m>- 
lentation gatre the exampie, ^at the Greeks derived the ]>h(n of 
fusoriing the Stab#, and, proDtbly, the Invention of J^ern n 
The Greeks found it neceseary to cultivate this scicncu on ac- 
count of their coriimcroial affoirs, as well as their avidity m tin? 
pursuit of all wisdom. Navigation required some ceruin and 
specific method of conducting their vessels with safety on tiu'ir 
voyages, and the stars offered tile best means for that purpose. 'J'he 
AaooNAUTsf had no other guides for their sea-voy.igvs. l-nmi 
the Greek# this sublime. 8cience« a# well as most otlicrs, was ( om- 
munioated to the Romans,' and they extended it, with their con- 
quests, to all the nations of the world allhat time (hscowictl ; l)ut 
tlie true knowledge of our planetary system, and the philosojihy of 
the Heavens, were stfll imperfect, notwiihstiuidirig the thtorits of 
PrOLEMY, Pytuacoras, UOHKKNICUS, and others; partly from 
the want of telescopes to make more accurate observations than 
they were enabled to do ; and partly from the errors of ihcir con- 
jectural ideas upon the subject. Modern philosophers, and par- 
ticularly Sir Isaac Newton, have carried their inquiries to y great 
extent, but, aided by superior optical instruments, further dis- 
coveries and more enlarged notions respecting the “ System of Uie 
Universe** are necessarily taking place. We shall never be aide to 
complete this study. How far ingenuity and perception may go in 
he progress of man’s increasing intelligence is not to be antici- 
pated ; but of this we may be sure, that there is an everlasting .space 
for the exercise of the mental faculties which lias no teiiiiination. 


ages, for the purpose of communicating ideas and inlelligenoe on 
subjects of general interest, particularly such as related to the pas- 
toral and agricultural employments; accordingly we find the 
IWfos Signs of the Zodiac significantly named according to the 
sense and experience of tlie people by whom tliey were invented. 
Those constellations were not all named at one time, but were 


Tlie Saturnalia were feasts nncl revels held by ihe nncient inha- 
jitants of the Earth in honour of tho God Saturn or 'I’ime. 

t AnooNAUTS, 80 called from tho ship ^igos, in which Jason and hi# 
'ompapions soiled to Cholchis, to fetch sway the GoUUti rivecc, no doubt 
. commercial speculation, or discovery ; however, it may be disguised 
»ythe allegorical descripUon, or fabulous adveature, to which it liM 
been ascribed. 



MOUNTAIN GOAT AND SHEEP. 

As no two animnls are found to be exactly the same, so it is not 
to be expected that any two races should perfectly correspond in 
every respect. Thf Goat and the sheep apparently differ in the 
form of their bodies, their covering and their horns ; but if we 
come to a close examination, and observe the similitude whtcli in> 
temally may be seen, we shall not hesitate to pronounce iliat they 
belong to one family, and they frequently unite and blend their 
race. 

The SiiEBP is, in a peculiar manner, the creature of Mam. To 
him it owes its protection, and to his necessaries it amplycontrihutes. 
On man, indeed, its existonce depends ; for without his fostering 
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care, and the interest he has in its preservation, its numeroai ent^ 
mies would exterminate the whole race. 

In the remote ages of antiquity, the office of a Shepuzed was 
held in high esteem, and the care of a flock thought no degrade* 
lion to the man who was possessed both of abilities and wealth. 

The sheep in its domestic state, seems little calculated to strug* 
gle either with danger or distress, as its stupidity appears to render 
it incapable of exertion, even to preserve its inoffensive life ; there- 
fore, if it did not, as before observed, rely upon man for protection, 
its aatural enemies would soon destroy them. The vaiielies of 
sheep are so numerous, that no two countries, nor scarcely any 
two districts, produce sheep exactly of the same kind. A visible 
difference ii found between ail the different breeds, either in the 
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size, tlie shape, the fleece, or the horns. Tlie woolly sheep is an 
inhabitant only of Europe, and tlie temperate regions of Asia and 
America; if it be transported iuio a hotter country, its wool changes 
into a long rough kind of hair, which is far better suited to a 
warm climate, a circumstance which exhibits a remarkable in» 
stance of the wisdom and goodness of Divine Providence, in pro- 
viding for the well-being of all his crcatuies. The sheep of tJje 
mountains also differ greatly fiom those of the lowlands. 

ITie MouFPtov, which is the sheep in a savage state, is a crea- 
ture al once bold and very fleet ; and is ready to oppose all animals 
which bear some proportion in size, or to fly from liiose which 
\vould conquer by their strength. No country produces finer sheep 
than England; those of Leicestershire and J^incolnshire are par- 
ticularly admired for their weight of fleece, and those ol the South 
DdWgs and of Wales, foi the delicacy aud fmeness of ihwr mutton. 


OOAT A»B SHEEP. 

Some sheep are without horns, as those of Shetland, and in many 
parts of England. 

'Die animals of the goat kind live principally in retired moun- 
tains, and hare a rank and unpleasant smell, esjtecially the males. < 
Aliliough very shy and timid in a wild stotc, the goat is easily ren- 
dered domestic and very familiar. It is, however, much more cal- 
culated for a life of liberty than its more indolent competitor the 
sheep. It is stronger, swifter, livelier, and more playful ; and does 
not like confinement, but roams about in search of such provision 
as it most relishes for its food. Its chief delight is in climbing 
precipices, and it is often seen frisking upon an eminence that 
overhangs (he roaring sea. Nature, indeed, has fitted it for tra- 
versing these declivities with ease ; Uie hoof is hollow underneath, 
with sharp edges, so that it' walks on the ridge of a house with ease 
and safely, of kindness, and grateful for attention, it soon 
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becomes attached to man. It is very hardy, and easily sustained, 
and is therefore chiefly the property of the poor, who hare no pas- 
tures. In a wild state, it is usually found gfraxing oft rocky 
sides of mountains. Its ftiTouhte food is the bairk of'trees 'and 
shrubs. Its milk is sweet, nourishing, and medicinal. 

Ibe goat is an inhabitant of most parts of the globe, but those of 
Angora are the most prized : their colour is of the most dazzling 
white, the hair long, thick, and glossy, and the inhabitants derive 
from it a most advantageous trade. The stuffs that are manufac- 
tured from goats’ hair are known by the name of camlet. In 
many of the mountainous parts of Europe, goats also constitute 
the principal wealth of the inhabitants. 


ST. PATRICK. 

The name of the patron saint of Ireland is, we dare presume, 
familiar even to our young readers ; but his history is, we believe, 
not very generally known, and therefore we proceed to give a brief 
sketch of it. 

'fhe early ages of Ireland were distinguished by very great tur- 
bulence. In their own land the Irish were continually engi^;ed in 
petty hostilities ; and upon the sea they were notorious as pirates. 
Upon the opposite coast of Scotland they made very frequent de- 
.•tcents, canying away not only all the booty upon which they 
could lay their despoiling hands, but also great numbers of cap- 
tives. Upon one of these occasions they landed in the town of 
Kibum, in the firth of Clyde, and, as usual, marked their course 
with plunder and destruction. Besides other booty, they carried 
away from this luckless town several captives of^beth sexes. Among 
these was a youth named Patrick ; who, on the arrival of the pi- 
ratical expedition in an Irish port, was sold by its commander to 
ail Irish chieftain named Bain. In the service of tliia chief- 
tain, Patrick, who, when captured, was only sixteen years of age, 
continued for six years, employed in the grovelling and degrading 
duties of a swineherd. Tliis mean condition must have been 
doubly irksome and galling to the youth from his being, for the 
period at which he lived, well-skilled both in profane and religious 
learning, and of a nature peculiarly inclined and adapted to learned 
pursuits. But, however galling and disagreeable his yoke proved • 
to him, he submitted himself to it patiently, and without exhibiting 
any symptoms of discontent or indignation. His patience, at length, 
was suitably rewarded ; and he regained his liberty by a mere 
accident. While watching his master’s swine, he observed one of 
tliem rooting up something brilliant from the ground, and on ap- 
proaching to examine it he found, to his iiiAnite surprise and 
satisfaction, that it was Goj.d, equal in value to the sum required 
for his ransom. lie immediately applied the welcome gold to the 
purchase of that liberty of which he had been unjustly deprived 
' It is necessary in this place to observe that, though the young 
captifo was a Christian, the Irish were plunged in the most de- 
giading and barbarous heathenism. 

During His residence among them, young Patrick had had abund- 
ant opportunities to observe the injurious effocta produced by their 
superstition upon their character and condition. It is probable 
that even during the hopelessness of slavery, he had meditated 
upon the imjiortant and benevolent work of leading them into the 
knowledge of Christianity. Indeed his subsequent conduct ren- 
ders this more tiian probable. For he no sooner regained his 
liberty than he commenced, wisely and deiiberatety, the coune 
necessary for qualifying himself for that great and gloridus work. 
Ills uncle Martin, or Saint Martini was at that tiuw Bishop of 
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Tours, in France. Hastening to this relative, the young enthusiast 
unfolded to him his views and wishes, ''list description of the 
miserable condition of the Irish greatly interested the good bishop, 
who at once commended his pious wishes and assured him of all 
necessary assistance in their fulfilment. Patrick, though already 
a scholar, was placed by his ve:ierable relative under the direction 
and tuition of Germaaus, Bishop of Auxerre. With tliis learned 
and piou| prelate he remained no less than forty years, sedulously 
pursuing all the various branches of learning calculated to focilitate 
his proselytizing endeavours. During this long period of study, 
Patrick was frequently and diligently engaged in preaching, and 
made himself exceedingly famous* for learning, eloquence, and 
piety. Having completed the long and arduous course of pre- 
paration which he modestly deemed necessary to qualify him for 
the conversion of the unenlightened Irish, he prodeded tc Rome. 
Cclesiine, who was then pope, heard his relation of designs and 
desires respecting Ireland with great attention, and entered most 
cordially into his feelings. ‘ In order the more effectually to serve 
Patrick, and to forward his great design, the pontiff created him, 
by anticipation, archbishop of that unenlightened land which he 
had devoted himself to redeeming fiom superstitious barbarism. 

Towards the middle of the fifth 'century of the Christian era 
Patrick landed in Ireland. He now landed not, as formerly, an 
enslaved youth, but a learned, fomous, and dignified prelate. He 
Spoke the language of the country as thou^ he had b^n a native ; 
and in that language preached the majestic truths of Christianity, 
'fhe Irish, even at that early period, were passionately fond of elo- 
quent language ; and Patrick was eloquent both in substance and 
in manner. His eloquence, and the simply beautiftil tiuths of 
Christianity added numbers daily to the ranks of proselytes. 
Among the people of Ireland he was almost miticploutly suc- 
cessful ; but he found Uie superstition of Loigtrius, their chief 
prince,* utterly unconquerable. He did not, directly or indirectly, 
interfere to prevent his subjects from listening to the Christian 
preacher, or, from assenting to his dootrinei and joining in his de- 
votion. But tliis was the utmost extent to which Loigeriui would 
stretch his toleration ; he would neither listeu to the preachings of 
the Irish apostle, nor accept of baptism at his hands. Patrick, 
whom we must now call ^int Patrick, seems to have been, at 
length, seriously displeased with ^lie immovable resolution, or ob- 
stinacy of Loigerius. In his exhortations to him he was unceasing, 
and he at length declared that, as a punishment for his obstinate 
superstition, his kingdom should never pass into the possession of 
his children. 

As has already been intimated, Saint Patrick, on arriving on his 
Christian mission, in Ireland, was nearly sixty yeill|^pf age, for 
sixty years more he toiled, zealously and unceasiogly^M Ills bene- 
volent and blessed work. lie visited every part of BMand,and 
converted Pagans into Christians, and the temples of idols into 
churches and monasteries dedicated to the one true God. Having 
spent his life with equal benevolence and success, he at length de- 
parted to a better world, at the patriarchal age of one hundred and 
twenty years. 


Light cares speak, great ones are dumb.— 

Icrtune gives to many too much, but to none enough.— Lafieriur, 
We should never remember the benefits we have coofetred, umr 
forget the favours received.— CAifo. 

* Inland, at tbia period, waa, as England ODgiuUy Wti, gOTaiBid 
by several petty and independent princes* 
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OF LOGIC. 

Paobably nothing has liad a stronger tendency to cause the 
etody of LfOgio ^ be neglected than tlie very unworthy use which 
was fomaerly made of it, and die consequent very unworthy opinion 
which if but loo generally formed uf it. Mere ai^ument for victory, 
BOd fubUe myflitication instead of sound reason, were, previous to 
Sfcmt'l time, so general, that Logic became in reality reduced to a 
eystem of arguing plausibly, instead of being, as it ought to be, the 
tpeapi of arguing correctly. A vast assemblage of unnecessary 
technicalities Jamdcned the pupils memory indeed, but obscured 
IBlber titan assisted his judgment; and verbal distinctions and 
fturmal arguments were so multiplied, that a practised disputant 
could ^nnaZ/y prove that to bo true, which, to the unloarned rea* 
son of every hearer appeared palpably and necessarily false. 

It is much to l>e lamented that men have at any period, however 
long since, degraded their natural reason, and perverted llte rules 
of a highly important and useful art, by conduct which may be 
dsnominatod mere mental buifoonery. But though we may very 
jiiitly regret that men have at any time so far abused their natural 
nn J acquired fanvers, we must beware not to confound their abuse 
of them with tlie powers themselves. To abstain from the study 
af l.ogic, because m former times Logic has been abused to the 
purposes of sophistry and puerile trifling, is almost as unpardon* 
able as that abuse itself, and is about as unreasonable as it would 
1 m) to forego the uae of statech, because that excellent faculty has 
been but too often abused by profane swearers, and by those who 
bear false witness against l ie;r neighbour. Genuine Logic is so fur 
fiom deserving to be noglcciod, that practically it is in fact insepa- 
rable fium virtue t so much so, tiiat the most unluttered hind who 
acts virtuously, dues so in consequence of as logical a train of rea* 
fOTiing as tlic most enlightened philosopher is capable of. lie cannot, 
indeed, rejieat bU the long and formidable list of barbarous terms 
with which but loo many professed logicians have encumbered 
and deformed the science. Where then, it may be asked, is the 
lieu of a science of luigic, if au illiterate peasant can reason and act 
correctly without u f lie it remembered, that such minds reason lo- 
Bicilly only upon certain subjects. Though unacquainted with all the 
ronus of Logie, yet they have upon sowf subjects as clear notions 
us the wi^^esl philosophers; but (hey have such notions only upon 
iuMc subjects, and (hose the must common, lliey know that tliey 
may not coinunt murder, ami that they may not steal, Ifcc.; uu- 
tuial rca;>on, uiM':n^ieil I'y rules of art, is amply sudicient for ob- 
luiiuiig conert coiiclvi^roiiN u|m)ii sui-ij .subjects; but in iporu coiH- 
pliciitnd questions, wIimu tiulh is to be ///.vtvwi’i/, Logic is iinjiort- 
antly useful. In saying that Logic is iubcparubly connected with vir- 
tue, we do not mean to imply that .dl virtuous men can reason lo- 
gically upon o// subjects, but that their virtue is the result of 
practical Logic: they have formed correct conclusions upon their 
duty, and they act upon iljose conclusions ; and the mpst revolt- 
ing species of crime have fi‘cqucntly had their origin in false I'ea- 
soning. in luily, for instance, assassinations w'eie formerly very 
common, and were commonly committed not by the person whose 
revenge, or lu^kt of wealth or power was to be gratified, but by 
wretches who unhesitatingly liired out their d.iggcrs at a certain 
sum. It has often happened that these bravoes. as they were ■ 
called, have, upon being apprehended and interrogated, excused 
iheir abominable wickedness, and with all the appearance too of] 
the most entire conviction of tliu justice of tb( ;i- plea, upon the 
ground that the guilt lay not with iIkmo, but wnh tliose wlio de- 
nounced the victim and ptircha.«cd his destruction. Tlie wreiclted 
Bata totally av^thoi^ed the importuai truth, ilmt against the tempt- 
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atioo and commandmaDt of wUked men to Waod^flaUthiBstf (hey 
had the commend of God, awfully and impressively sfooaded by 
the instincts of our nature. 2hu ska/t dv no Mvaoea j’* a com- 
mand which fatally and tremendously vilifies all the sophUUies 
that man’s perverted nature can suggest in palliation or excuse of 
its acts of vileness. 

If it be possible, as it obviously ii, for the mind of man to 
wander so wide of Uie truth as is above shown, upon the plainest 
and least disputable topics* how muoh more must it be liable 
to do so upon metaphysical, ptiilosophical, and scientific subjects 1 
How are we to divest the reasonings of others of their sophistries, 
designed or unintentional, and pursue trudi tlirough the intricate 
windings of human error and human subtlety ? How, in fact, 
aio we even to be certain of tlie sanity and legitimacy of our own 
judgments ? We must resort in all these cases to Logic. 

Before, however, we proceed furtlier, before we proceed to re- 
commend and to describe Logic, let us ikjimt it in obedience to 
tim recommendation of Locke, whose recommendation is, in fact, 
only tlie recommendation of nature echoed by genius. Logic, then, 
we define to bo that art by wuicii wc rjoutly usk oua men*# 
TA];FACi;(.1XfiS IN THE OISCOVEBY AND COUM UMCATl'iN UFTEUTU.* 
And it it suflicieutly obvious from that definiiiun of Logic, that 
t does not consist in a complex and unintelligible muster of pom- 
pous words and tumid phrases. It is, in fact, a valuable and a 
simple art founded upon nature, and highly available to virtue, 
religion, and happiness ; and, being such, we shall endeavour to 
make our brief sketch of it as practically and extensively useful as 
our narrow limits will admit of. 

By the words ** faculties of the mind/’ which wc made u$e of 
m our definition of Logic, wc mean fnmory, fancy, and judgment t 
and these continued from that reason wliich is man s best po.sse8^ 
sion, and which distinguishes him fiom, and elevates him above, 
the inferior animals. 

It if undoubtedly true, that men liavc originally different degrees 
of mental, as they have of bodily, strength: but the chief difference 
between them in the former respect arises from their different de- 
grees of education and mental exercise. Should two children be 
)orii in the same hour, and with precisely the same bodily endow- 
ments, and should the first twenty years of the life of both of them 
be spent in opposite pui-suits ; that is to say, should one of them 
be continually engaged in manly but not excessive tod, and kei^p 
regular hours, and partake of wholesome and unsoplusticaied ali- 
ments, while the other led a life of efleminatc indole.’ice, rendered 
the more injurious by a pampered and artificial diet, and by ii re- 
gular hours and dissipated habiU ; would there bo no perrcptible 
dlfibreticc in these tw«! beings when they .‘jhoulil have aiiained to 
tlu ir twentieth year! L'ndo»ibttdly Uicre would; a diflereiicc as 
great as if they had been born with totally different faculties and 
constitutions. The former would be manly and muscular in form, 
glowing w'ieli health and spirits, able to bear the vicissitudes of tlie 
weather with indifference and impunity, and to relish the plainest 
viands witli an appetite won by healthful toil ; while Uie other 
would be prematurely aged and infirm, nen'ous, effeminate, shrink- 
ing from the rude blast of winter, and fainting beneath the down- 
ward-pouring rays of summer, discontented in mind and worn in 
body, and oppressed with loathing and disgust while seated at his 
splendid board, covered with dainty viands and generous wines. 
Tliis is not a suppositious case; it is merely a (aitliful representa- 

* Jesting Pilate, and many thoustmds hnve followed his example, 
asked *• what Is truth V' But waited for no reply. Triitli may ha 
Uefnieii to' he the coaoordaitce betwsea our ideaA of things and their 
rvality,** 
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tion of wht( oveiy parish ia the hingJoni contains j healthful Mnd 
happy poverty, and infurm and miserahlt weaUlu 

When we so plainly perceive that habit does to much; to^nis 
forming and fasliioning the bodily frame of lOan^ would i(t.tifOt .he 
vidiculous to doubt or to deny that it bath also a similarly powerful 
and extensive effect in impioving or deteriorating ties <)ualities uf 
the mind ? Are we, in other words, able to doubt that the degree 
and kind in which the mind is exercised has considerable iDdiience 
in heightening or debasing its original qualities ? XVe cannot 
doubt that. Then it is certain that we must derive benefit from 
Logic, lhat science is founded upon four processes of the mind, 
vis., Apprbhbnsion, or Pbaccption, Judombnt, Ubasonino, 
and Method. 

The first mental process is perception, or apprehension ; which is 
the means of acquiring simple ideas, and has its sources in sensation 
and refleclion. Sensation, as the very word implies, supplies the 
mind willi simple ideas through the medium of the external organs, 
or organs of sense. For instance, that sugar is sweet we learn from 
the organ of taste ; that a rose is fragrant, from the organ of scent ; 
and that ebony is black, from the organ of sights liefiection sup- 
plies the mind with ideas by its own internal operations, such as 
pondering, imagining, hoping, or fearing. And tlie two Glasses of 
simple ideas which arc thus conveyed into the m ind are by it com- 
bined or separated into various and almost innumerable new ones. 

The simple ideas which are derived from sensation are uniform 
and unvaried, as, fur instance, the ideas of colour, noise, and heat. 
They are always presented to the mind alike. Tliose ideas which 
result from refiection arc of the same kind. From these simple 
ideas the mental operations produce combinations of ideas, called 
complex ideas; which are divisible into two kinds; firstly, the 
ideas derived horn external objects, and which consequently have 
really existing archetypes; and, secondly, the arbitrary conceptions 
of the mind, m forming winch the mind combines two or more 
simple ideas together, conbidering chiefly the numbt^r and quality 
of the ideas Unite«l; or it emits fiom its ideas of substances what- 
ever they pecuiiarlff have, and considers their appearance only ; or 
it compares things willi each other and examines their mutual 
connexions or relations. 

The above, though a brief account of the division of our ideas, 
will be found, even when the young student pursues the subject 
in more laboured and expensive treatises, to be a correct representa- 
tion of the manner in which our ideas have their birtii ; and it will 
also, wc believe, be found to include all the various kinds of them. 

In order to correct reasoning, whether in menie* or viwi vocs,t, 
one thing is very importantly necessary, at once to preheat mistake 
and ambiguity, vix., Dcfimitiov ; which is the interpretation of a 
complex term by the components of the idea which it represents) 
and a view of the manner and order of their combination. To de« 
fine any thing we must ascertain its general nature^ and its chief 
points of resemblance to, and of difference frotti other things, and 
these being combined complete the definition. Definition is highly 
important, even as merely saving many words and much time; but 
it as still more so as enabling us to communicate complex ideas 
which, as they, for the most pait, aie the creations of the mind, 
and have no exact and visible archetypes in extemaiL nature, would 
otherwise be wholly incommunicable. 

JvDOweHT upon the ideas which we have collected is Uie next 
step in our inquirtes; the first Of the three foundations of which is 
INTUITION. Intuitive judgment is formed by a bare inspection of 
tvmdk mm tdms^ by svhitdi we peimxn tln^ 

f dh t Viva vod, aloud. 


agreement. Thus, we intuHwefy judge that '«the whole of Wf 
thing IS greater than any one of its parts.*’ To form this Jiid|^ 
ment we have only to attend to the nature of the idea represeniid 
by the word whole, and tliat of the idea represented by the word 
part : we immediately perceive what relation the t^o ideas bear to 
each other. Fafcriencb Is the second foundation of judgment; 
springing fiom die testimony of our senses. Wlien we pronounce 
^re to be hot, and ice cold, we base our judgment upon expe- 
rience ; also is of all our natural philosophy widi which wa 
become familiar either by observadon, of by observation combined 
with experiment. 

It is obvious that the two foundations of judgment, which have 
atimly been spoken of, would be Insufficient for the clearly un-* 
derStkndlng a particular class of facts ; namely, diose which we 
call historical. Intuition serves us for the purposes of scieuce, 
and experience suffices for the triumphs of art, but for historical 
knowledge, which includes hot merely history properly and for- 
mally so called, but also every kind of knowledge which implies 
belief grounded on the evidence of others, there b a distinct 
foundation of our judgment, viz., Testimonv. 

Judgment based upon one or another of tliese foundations is of 
two kinds, negalivt and affirmative. WTtat is spoken ^ U called 
the subject, and what is said of it is called the predicate, and the 
verb which grammatically connects them is called the copula 
For instance, " God i% great,** being tlic proposition, the first word 
is the subject, the second the eopuh^ and the third the predicate. 
The cnpttfo suffices for the expression of the agr^ment ofthesqJ>ject, 
and prc(}ic.itc when the proposition is an affirmative qfle^ as is 
seen in that which we have instanced above, but whe^he ideas 
expressed in them are repugnant, a negative particle mVsibe joined 
to the cojimla to complete the proposition ; as, for example, rhan 
is not immortal.^ 

Propositions being thus divided into affirmative and negative, 
and again subdivided into absolute and conditional g self-evident 
and dcmtmslTtthle. 

Alsolulc propositions ore those which attribute to the subject 
some property absolutely inseparable from olir idea of it; for 
example, ** God is good ;** gpodness being inseparable from our 
idea of God. 

Conditional propositions are those in which the predicate is at- 
tributed to the subject only on certain conditions connected with 
the latter. To say, for instance, Ice is fluid,’* is to assert what 
not only is not always true, but what never can be true ; because 
fluidity is contrary lo the most essential projjerty of ice. Put 
if we say that " Tf ice, or frozen water, be exposed lo the action 
of heat it will be reduced to a fluid stale,” t. c., cease to be ice, the 
pi-Oposition is conditional and correct. 

Self-evident propositions are such that their agreement is in« 
tuitively perceived; as for instance, that motion differs from lest. 

A mere glance at the proposition is sufficient to all who under- 
stand what meaning is attafibad respectively to the words motion 
and rest* 

Vcmonslrable propositions are those which admit of proof, and 
are correct, but yet are not so clear as to render proof unnecessary : 
for example, ** There ^as a time when this world had not ex- 
istence.” Ibis proposition is deokonstiable, and the contrary one 
would involve an absurdity. But neither the truth of the fonner^ 
nor the absurdity of the latter is evident to intuition. £acb 
quires reasoning to convince us; and what is called a 
Strabto proposition : the former being demonstrably corr^^ the 
kUer demonstrably incorreci. 

What has been sM nbovt wtfl eaaWtw poUiiS ifwdwi to form 
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a correct opinion of the nature and uses of judgment, and of its 
importance in LK>gic. \V« now pass onward to the next logical 
requisite, viz., 

IlKASONING. 

Owing to the limited nature of our mental powers, reasoning is 
not a very convenient instrument in our endeavours at ascertaining 
truth, hut is, ill fact, a chief and indispensahic one. Reasoning 
may be .simply described to be the ascertaining the relation of 
two ideas by the intenention of a third ; and the princi{>al art, as, 
also, the principal difficulty in reasoning, is the discovery of ideas 
titled for this intervention. For instance, if we wish to show that 
all liars are in danger of eondemnation, we must find a third idea ; 
and that idea must be inconirovertibly correct. To this end we 
slionld .say, on llic authority of Scripture, 

All liars are wicked, and 

All the wicked are in danger of condemnation; therefore. 

All liars are in danger of condemnation. 

This is u syllogism ; that is to .say, a sentence including three pro- 
position^, of which the concluding is rendered obviously true by the 
two preceding one.s. 7‘hese three propositions are called the 
Majuk — or greater, as having a larger signification than the sub- 
ject of the conclusion, which is called the MiNon ; and the miu- 
hj i: term, or argument, which shows us the conclusive connexion 
Ixetween the major and the minor. ' 

Wlien .syllogisms are formally used, the act of inference is de- I 
noted by the use of the word thtrefare,^ but in loss formal writing, 
and in common conversation, the word ,/hr, or because, is usually | 
substituted, and has the .same meaning and effect. 

The formal use of syllogism, though anciently much iiisi.sted 
upon l)y writers upon the subject of Logic, is, in fact, very unim- 
|.K)rtant. As a proof of this we need only say that Aiistotle, the 
author of it, makes little or no u.se <if it, and in his admit able trea- 
tise on Rhetoric, fonraally and distinctly pronounces it unimportant 
by recommending the use of the eiithymem ; and he himself, in 
Jus treatise upon Poetics, makes but little use of mode or figure, and 
deals very copiously in definition. And it may additionally b. 
observed, that many who are expert in mode and figure are mor 
of sopliisters than reasoners, while some of the soundest and most 
persuasive reasoners could not, upon that system conduct, even 
1 cspectahly, a single argument. 

L'nder tlio head of reasoning there are foUl’ other kinds of aigu- 
meni to he ranged, viz., KricuiasMA, Di lemma, Soritks, and 
Kntjiymi:m. 

lij FejciUBKMc proof of the major or minor, or hoih, is ad- 
duced before Uie conclusion is drawn. Thus, Cicero uses thi.s 
figure, ill substance, through one of liis best harangue.s. " If,” 
he lugues, “ persons lie in wait to slay a man, it is, by the whole 
law of nature, and by the general consent and con.sUnt practice of 
mankind, lawful for him to slay them in regard to his own preser- 
vation. Now, f?loclius, not .singly, but attended by an armed 
and servile fiand, lay in wail with tlie obvious design and de-sire to 
slay Milo; it was, therefore, lawful and justifiable in Milo to slay 
Clodius.” 

Die Dilemma divides an argument into its several members by 
a disjunctive proposition, and infers of each purt that which is to be 
inferred of the whole. Dius : Either we shall live or die. Tfwe 
live, we can only live happily by being virtuous ; and if we die, 
we can only die happy by being virtuous ; therefore, we ought 
always to be virtuous. 

* !• •.,/er $kat/ or, on Shat account. 
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Die Sorites uses several middle terms by which the predicate 
of the last proposition is connected with the first subject. Of this 
argument no better specimen can be produced than the frequently 
quoted one of the jocular speech of Themistocles.* “ My son,” 
said that eminent person, ** governs his mother, his mother governs 
me, I govern the Athenians, the Atlienians govern (;reece, Greece 
governs Kutope, and Europe governs the world ; therefore, my son 
governs the world.'' 

In the Kntiiymem the premises are not both expressed; one 
being reserved in the mind. This mode is most generally used in 
common conversation, and in familiar writings. Dius, for instance, 
if we say tliat " there can be no tnie religion without good moral«, 
and therefore a knave cannot be truly religious;” it is obvious that 
we suppress the proposition Uiat “a knave is destitute of good 
morals.” 

There now only remains one other operation of the mind to be 
do.scribcd, viz., 

METHOD. 

Diis is exceedingly important to pood reasoning ; being alike of 
use and of oruamoiil. It refers to the proper distribution of all the 
parts of a subject; every thing being placed m its due .situation. 
In every work of nature, and in all the really good works of art, we 
have striking examples of the effect and importance of order; and 
what order is in visible and tangible subjects, method is in thought. 
Diere are two kinds of method ; each of which may be made very 
fiiniiliar to our young readers l>y a single and simple comparison. 
Die first of these kinds of method is llie synthetic. Bv thi.s method 
we proceed to reduce the whole into its component pruiicnlars. 
This method resembles in its process and effect the arehitcclural 
art; by which the skilful builder collects his vaiious materials, 
commences tlia arrangement of them beneath the caiih, and rears 
Ins s*ately and towering <lome high upwards, as if it were to touch 
the very firmament. 

Die second is the Analytic method, hi this method we reduce 
the most sublime and complex truths to iheir most simple com- 
ponent particulars, show'ing the very nature of each, and the mu- 
tual connexion of the whole. 

'Diis method is similar in fact, as well as in name, to the moans 
by which the chemist makes himself acquainted with the various 
propo.'tioiis, in which various kinds of simple substances are com- 
bined in one great whole, and the kind and degree of the property 
which each possesses and contributes to the quality of the whole 
mass. 

Though our sketch of the art of Ixigic is, of necessity, exceed- 
ingly brief, and will appear to be still mure so if compared, or rather 
contrasted, with the cumbrous and voluminous cpiarlos written 
upon the same subject in ancient days ; yet we flatter ourselves 
that we have, even in that brief sketch given sufticieiit directions to 
enable any one who will read it with tlie necessary attention, and 
make use of its directions with the necessary care to reason, not 
only without any very glaring absurdity, but even with consi- 
derable tact and persuasiveness. And the most comprehensive 
treatises can do little more for any one ; and cannot do even that 
for those who want natural ability, studious industry, and lo\e 
of truth, any more than our own brief and unpratending essay 

* A oelebrtted Athenian general, whose biegrapby we have given 
elsewhere. 


PehUsbed hy Jambs OiLBBmT,eS, IUeeDt<«treet, end 51, Fatenioetoreew | 
end 0. O. Benni*, SS, Boe Nbutb, Saint AufosUn, Parla. 
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PICTURE OF ENGLAND. 

Wi pr«««iU our rea4er« with two new jspecimeus of mpips, 
viz., the MAP OF ENGLAND and the Cauniy of MID- 
DLESEX, executed in a different manner from auy of tli .^se 
nat have yet been offered to the public; and we %itend 
;o give a seriea of maps after the same plan, not only 
of the divisions and counties of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, but also of all the nations, 
countrios, &c., of the known world. The formef will ap- 
pear in the ** Guide to Knowledoe,’* nod t|ie Jatt*c in 
our projected work, to be called A PICTURE OF 
THE WORLD,*’ of which work pros 2 *€i:Htseii will speedily 
be issued. 

Our motive for making this inap the frontispiece of the 
present number of the “ Gui^jk to K.nowj.edo k/* *» to 
flraw the attention of our readers to Live work 

ill hand, w'hich will be published in weekly numbers, at 
the small price of threepence each, and. when hiiiHlied will 
form a most beautiful and complete system of geographical 
anil statistical science. 

Not only will our readers be pleased to notice our de- 
sign with respect to llie above-mentioned publication, but 
we also hope they will find pleasure and infonnaliou in 
tracing the specimen here laid befare them; the communi- 
cation of K\t)WLEDOE is our grand object, and the exumiiia- 
tion of a plan and picture of our country, its divisions, &c., 
even without comments, will give much useful instruction. 
Tliousands of persons, when they hear of iiaiisactions and 
occurrences in various parts of Great Britain, are entirely 
ignorant of the localities and situations of the places to 
w'hich they refer, and by that defect they are precluded 
from a right judgment, and a proper idea of the events 
and circumstauces of which they receive intelligence ; 
they do not know whether t.lie places lie north or souths 
cttv# or or in what quailer of the United King- 

dom they arc situated. So far as regards England, 
separately, (lie map given hcrew'ith will he useful, and 
iflord the (»[)poitunity of detcnnin.ng the limits and boun- 
dsirii's of the various counties, showing which are con- 
ti^pjous, and at one view, placing their positions before our 
eyes, ami exhibiting a distinction between such as are 
inland and such as are maritime, as well as the course of 
rivers, and many other things of note and importance. 
Without some knowledge of these particulars all conver- 
sation is dark and imperfect, and more than half the plea- 
sure of social communication is lost in the confusion aris- 
ing from a want of information concerning the important 
cirimmstances of various incidental occurrences, and the 
pecijliaritie.s attached to certain places. 

We therefore ho[)e, the two maps now presented, will 
b(‘ well received i>y our friends, and that in examining 
til cm. they will Htid some instruction and gratification, 
as wed AS amusement from tlie uovidty of the form and 
^execution. We beg further to state that our .future ^aps 
vv ill bo much more {>erspicuous, and greatly ^improved ; 
and that in the numbei* for December 31st, we intend to 
give three Maps of London, viz. — 1st, Ijondon as it was 
in the time of the Romans ; 2d, a Map of London in the 
time of Queen Eliza aetii ; and 3d, London as it is in 
the present day; the cost of which will exceed 600/., 
together with a brief Hisi'ojir of London from its origin 
to the present time; forming a double number; the whole 
without any additional charge ; a tkiny unparaUeUd in the 
whole History of* the World. 


ORKAT BRITAIN 

Great Bair a in, one of the most powerfui Pp 

the globe, comprises England, lieolbmd, WiltJi, ^ Im- 
land, to which may be added its for«igH iKissessions 4fi 
every quaiter of the globe. ^ 

BniT.iiN, although situated iu u higli norlherii latjtudf, 
enjoys a comparatively mild diinate, not subject to thojs# 
extremes of heat and cold which are experieuced in otbcT 
countries of the same latitude, but farther removed ftkii 
the sea. The proximity of the ocean, likewise, gives a 
moisture to the air which, though periiai^is inimicalto the 
health of the iphabitants, is highly favourable to vejMta- 
tion, covering the trees with a luxuriant foliage, thf 
meadows with a lively green : loug-contiuueiii ciroughtii, 
to which continental states are*subjject, seldom virit Bri- 
tain, and it very rarely happens that rain continues sc 
long, without intermission, as materially Co injure tlie fruiu 
of the earth; her rivers are seldcuD subject to inundations 
and her stoi'uis and tempi sts are mild in the extreme, coiU' 
pared with the hurriceuios uud tornadoes which froquently 
dcstdatc the fairest countries of the globe. 

ill addition to these imiural advantages, Britain is 
peopled with a race of men, remarkable for their bravery 
ill war, their hospllnlily in ;>euco, their commercial enter- 
prise, their magniliccnl liberality, their unshaken Loyalty 
to their king, their attui hinent to the constitutlou, the en- 
couragement they afford to learning and the hne arU, and 
their freedom from religious bigotry and superstition. In 
speaking^ thus highly of the inhabitants of Great Britain , 
we must* be understood to do so generally ; no doubt, 
thousands of individuals may be foiuul within its borders 
to whom this panegyric will not apply; but these exceptions 
are only sjjots in the natloual character, too minute to bf 
perceived without a c lose inspection. 

Britain, since its history is known, has undergone oa 
many revolutions us any country on the globe, in the same 
space of time, yet eat'h contributing to that iinpiovemeul 
which has rendered it one of the most powerful and cn - 
lightened nations under the sun. 

If we trace its history from the time of the 
Britons, who, little belter than savages, went uegrly 
naked,. painted tiicir bodies, lived in huts made of sods, 
and were unacquainted with tlie art of cultivating Um 
ground, we shall find that this observation is well-founded 
It is true, that the Romans, during their occupalion oi 
the island, introduced a, degree of civilization superior tc 
that of the. subsequent masters of the couiiUy. The^ 
built cities and towns, well -fortified and adoriied with 
palaces and temples ; but this was confined almost (entirely 
to the spots which they occupied, and was by no meant 
general throughout the isle ; else, how can wc account fo 
the helpless state of the Britons after the Rom a. vs hoa 
deserted them. Had the latter instructed tlieni in the arts 
of building and fortification, and ift the disciplining c : 
their forces according to the rules of military tactics, a f«\v 
Saxon pirates could never have .subdued thorn .so easily — 
they would not have been so dastardly in the defence’ of 
their property and their native soil. 

The Saxons, though almost wholly devoted fo war, 
were probably advanced some degrees higher in the scale 
of civilization than the Britons, of whose country they 
took possession ; and when missionaries from Romk came 
to preach Christianity amongst these Kemi- barbarians, 
they introduced some of those Libeu.al Arts, which Ovid 
justly says, soften men’s manners, and prevent them 
from being completely brutal.” Ecclesiastical Architect 
iur§ WM jamongat these, and though style, called 
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Saxon, waa neavy and inelegant, it was grand and mas- 
sive, and much superior to any thing of the kind, except 
the lioman works, which before existed in Britain 

It is not probable that the Danks contributed much to 
the advancement of civilization among the Britons ; they 
were rude and ignorant pirates, with whom the latter were 
constantly at war, and who Ti<*vcr made a secure and lasting 
s^ttteihent in the island. On the contrary, their intoads 
retarded the inarch of improvenicnt, and it was not until 
they were wholly subdued by Alfred, that that monarch 
found leisure to cultivate literature and the arts, of which 
he was so justly fond, and to the advance of. which in his 
dominions he so largely contributed. 

The IVoR.M^ivs, though of Saxon origin, were rather 
move relined than their brethren in England, in con- 
sequence of their proximity to the French court. But 
it was the Cwusadi.s, although for a time they induced 
nnu'h distress in <he Christian nations of Europe, that con- 
tributed most largely to their after improvement. What- 
ever learning hud survived the ravages of the baibariiins, 
was to be found in the East., and although the warriors of 
the Cro.ss cared but little for letters, and the polished man- 
ners of Ihoir opponents, they insensibly imbibed something 
of the luUer; uiitl there w'cre a few among their numbers 
who had a (a.stc for llie former, and brought home many 
valuahlo work'^, which, laid np in monasteries, in clue 
time contribute <l greatly to the dillusion of that light, 
which now seems kindling into a full eHulgencc of glory. 
But, while Buitain continued to profess the Roman 
Catholic reiufion, there were many opposed to the advance 
of wisdom and knowledge. That Relkvion is averse to 
free en(;|uiry, and requires that unqualified assent to its 
dortrihea,' and compliance with its injunotions, which a 
cultivated mind cannot yield. Since the Reiou.mation, 
how'etrbr, and the enjoyment of religious freedom, Britain 
has been rapidly rising to an elevated point of grandeur 
and dignity among the nations of the world. Universities 
and semiuurie.s for the higher branches of learning are 
inci'ensing in numbers and importance ; — her metropolis 
is now famed, not Only as the largest and most commer- 
cial city in the world, but as one of the most elegant and 
commodious ; abounding with edifices worthy of ancient 
(Greece, producing specimens of Sculpture, architecture, 
and painting, which may justly vie with those once ac- 
counted the wonders of the world, and afifording every 
luxury both for the body and the ,mind, which the most 
fastidious taste, the most refined intellect can'desire. Yet 
Blur AIN has not yet reached the acme of her glory. 
Reposing gracefully on her laurels, and at peace with all 
the world, she is assiduously cultivating those arts which 
ennoble man, \\hich aflCord him more real delight, and 
more truly benefit the country at large, than the most 
splendid victories, the most extensive conquests. 


THE COUNTllY. 

It has been very well said by a celebrated auil*or, that great 
cities nrc the graves of the human species.” Another author .has 
ohsen'ed that if the havoc crmnnitted upon the human race by the 
uiuYholcsome utmospheie and ]'.erniciou$ habits of great and popu- 
lous placej? were equally niaiU'-h* the countiy, the human kmd 
could onlybe^perMtuated by a continual senes of snccHal miracles, 
(jreat cities 'fitet, very soon be depopulated, were not the 

havoc wihk'h-4^n makes in them continually repaired by the in- 
flux of tjopulittijon frbntlhe country. Ibe atmosphere of ]:>opu)ou5 
places IS, inj(rihh> beii^g piferpetdafly poi.^oued and coiTupo^. Pu- 
tiid iinunal and vegetable 'substances necessarily abound m them; 
high walls and crowded houMis obstruct the free fiussiigc of Uieab: 


and while miasmata thus created and coiihued are poisoning the 
atmosphere, thousands of human beings are breathing it, and, of 
course, adding to its impurity. It is impossible that such a state 
of things should be otherwise than unfavourable to human health, 
and destructive of human life. 

In the country t on the other hand, every circumstance is favour- 
able to man. The air, tlie scenery, the nature of his occupations, 
the habits of life which those occupations superinduce, and the 
exemption from the perpetual strife and agitation which are almost 
inse^xtrahle from a town life, render his life not only much more 
pleasant but much more healthful, and, upon the average, much 
more extended'. 

Had we all a free choice as to «.'towii or a counby life, few, we 
apprehend, would hesitate as to embracing the former. But such 
is not, and cannot be the case. Towns are necessary. The resi- 
dents in the country need a thousand things which can only be 
produced by the association of great numbers of men. Husband- 
men ate necessary to cultivate the earfii ; but they must have tools, 
and apparel, and furniture, and houses, and these can only be pro- 
duced by the residents in towns. 

Happily, tlie dispositions and tastes of men are as various as 
the circumstances in which tliey are placed by their Creator. TTie 
dwellers in tlie fiec air and beautiful scenery of tlic country would 
shrink from being compelled to pass tlieii lives amid the smoke 
and bustle of a populous town. The inliabitants of the town, contra- 
riwise, would tremble at the darkness and stillness which mark the 
night-time in the country, and would be tendered uneasy by tliat 
very calm, which, to a lover of natuie, is su exceedingly delightful 
and inspiring. All tliis is ordained for the wisest purposes, and 
for our happiness and wellare. All are thus rendered contented 
with their condition, and eflicient in tbcir employment. 

But the pure air of the country, and its c.xceedi ugly beautiful sce- 
nery, have so excellent an efl'ect upon the human hualiii, and upon 
the human heart, that we leccirhinieiid our readers never to neglect 
a proper opportunity of inluiling the one and hcliolding the other. 
The busiest and most inq ortant avocations aflbrd some few snaiclies 
of leisure ; and the.^e can never be better or more wisely employed 
than HI .seeking the beauties of nature in tlieir native haunts. Dur- 
ing three .fourths of the year the country presents a perfect succes- 
sion ol' beauties to the eye of taste, and of enjoyments to the well- 
uttuned soul ; and there are few indeed who cannot contrive to quit 
the busy hum and bustle of the town for a brief space, during 
one or the other of those peiiods. 


LlTERAttV CHARACTERS. 

SocKATis did not blush to play witli children. Tycho Brahe 
diverted himself widi polishing glasses for spectacles. D'Andilly, 
the translator of Josepiiu^, ainuscil himself in cultivating tiees. 
Barclay, in his leisure hours, was a florist. The gr^^l^Al•nauld, in 
bis hours of relaxation, iciul any amusing, romance that came in 
his way; us did WarburUui,’ Blair, and the late Eord ("amden. 
Others have found amusemont in coruposing treatises on odd sub- 
jects. »U seemx, indeed, accordmg to Johnson, to have been iq all 
ages the pride of art, to *«h(>w how it could ** exalt the low, and 
employ the little.” To tins ambition, perhaps, we owe the Fro^s 
of Homer; the GfuU and he Bee of Virgil; the Butierji^ of 
bpenoer. &c., 


He that knows useful things, and not he that knows many 
things, is the wise man. ^ 

Death has nothing terrible in it but what life has made so. 

men spe^ ill of thee, live so gs nobody will believe them. 

•^Pluin, 

The usefol and tlie beautiful are never Kpskrt.^Periandcr, 

The world is a great book, of which they tliat stay at home read 
only a page.'— Awgaifinr. 

Speech is the gTfli of all, but tiiought of few. 

Ir is as bard for the good to susjiect evil, as it is for the bad to 
suspect good.— ^Cicero. 

He must .be a wise, man himself who is capable of dislmguishing 
one.— 

You may judge of the master by the complaint he makes of his 
servants . ' ^ ^ 
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MIDDLESEX. 

Mipi)i.r.HRx received its uame from its situation iu the 
middh, between the threi kingdoms of the east, W6si, 
and fouth Saxons^ 

This county is bounded on the north by HtgrroHD- 
siiiRF, on the east by Essex, on the south by EuniiRT, 
and a corner of Kent, and on the weit by BucKixortAM- 

SHIRE. 

Though one of the least counties iu England it holds the 
very first rank both for wealth and importance. It measure 
twenty* two miles in length, fourteen in breadth, and 
.ninety-five in circumference, 

Its chief river is the Thames, those of less note are the 
f.ra, Coin, and ^ew Tfircr. The air is healthy; the soil, 
in general, a lean gravel, is naturally unproductive, but 
owing to its vicinity to the metropolis, much of it is con- 
\crted into rich beds of manure, cloatbed with almost: a 
prrpetiial verdure. Middlesex may justly be considered 
as a sort of demesne to the metropolis, covered with villas, 
iiiterscctod by innumerable roads, and encompassed by 
ganliMis, pastures, and enclosures, for its convenience and 
•^lippoit. Middlesex swanns with inhabitants, in its nu- 
iiioroiis and extensive villages, but no large town cuu exist 
in the vicinity of so powerfm a magnet as London, which so 
strongly attracts inhabitants from every part of the country. 

Tliis county sends eight members to parliament ; namely, 
fwo for the county, /oMr for London^ two for Westminster, 
to which will shortly he added, two for Finsbury » two for 
M(iry4e-honnp^ two for the Tower Hamlets, and tiro for 
tiie borough of Lambeth. It was calculated mnuy years 
ago, by Du. Prici:, that London hedd one-ninth of the en- 
liie population of End land ; and from the vast increase of 
liic business of that city, and the iinmenso additions which 
^•peciilution and actual demand have caused to be made to 
uiieli of its widely extending suburbs, we can readily ob- 
serve, that that proportion is still kept, which, indeed, the 
List census fully testifies. 

Owing to the residence of the Court at Westmiiater, the 
iunuonse business of the City of London, and the vast ex- 
penditure of the resident population, added to the fact 
that London is the centre of an enormous commerce with 
every part of the known World, Middlesex may Ik; con- 
sidered greatly superior to any other county of the kint/m 
dom. This countiy, as before observed, is remarkable for 
the salubrity of its air. Even the Metropolis, which- is 
so crowded wdth inhabitants, is as little subject as any 
other place in England to epidemic or infectious diseases, 
and the. duration of human life appears to be no more 
brief there than elsewhere.* 

One of the greatest ornaments and most important pos- 
sessions of this county is the beautiful and wealthy laden 
liver — the Thames. This river, indeed, waters several 
other counties; but it is for IjONDON, the capital not only 
of Middlesex, and not only of England, but of the whole 
worUb that it lavishes its chief riches. The amount of 
merchandize annually imported to, and exported from the 
Port of London, almost exceeds belief ; and, without any 
hyperbole, the. w'hole civilized world may be said to be 
epgaged in its trade, and interested in its prosperity. 
Though liondon is the capital of Middlesex, the election of 
knights of the shire is held, not at London, but at Bnnt- 
ford, a straggling, and irregularly built, but populous and 


bnsj town, about seven miles from tbe vest of the metro- 
polis. Besides Brentford, tids county Im several other 
towns, but they are of minor importance; these are .SVaiAer, 
Uxbridge^ and Enfield. Many single parishes near Lon- 
don are fully as large, populous, ana wealthy, as the 
considerable towns of other counties. Among^ these are 
Httmpstead, Highgaie, hlingtm, Hackney, Stepney, 
Fulham, Hammersthith, Kensington, &c. 

To attempt to enumerate the various persons remarkable 
for genius who owed their birth to London, would be to 
enter upwn a task to which tbe limits of this work denv 
even a fortieth part of the necessary space. We sbitl 
therefore name only three, the great IJord Bacon ; John 
Milton ; and Slit CiiaisropfiER Wren, the arQhitect of 
St. Paul’s, and of no inconsiderable portion of the cily 
itself. 

This county is situated in the Home circuit, and iu the 
diocese of London. • 


UN TllR CONSTITUTION OF ENGLAND. 

Wiu ixvkR may he the f»Tw or title of a govenuneut it has three 
distinct functions ; the regulation of the relations of the country in 
which it obtains with foreign powers, the enaetmeDi of laws for 
the internal government of the country, and the execution of the 
provisions of those laws. Now, if the same power makes laws and 
carries tlicm into execution, live safety of the sub^t rests wholly 
upon the wisdom and equity of that pdWar ; for It cannot merely 
prescribe rulch witliout control, but it can enforce them without 
re.sponvibiliiy. Accerdingl} we fiud, that in those countries where 
the prinm are the most arbitrary aud unsparing, and the subjects 
the most slavish and oppressed, tlie public aflkirsnre conducted in 
this wise, in dicse governments the same power determines in 
all public affairs, enacts all public regulations, and decides upon 
all individual conduct ; and, the consequence is, that tlic govem- 
meuts are ferocious, and the ]>coplc iigsciable. In Venice mid other 
r^ublics,* and in the Turki.di empiie, this system obtains and this 
effect i» the same. Tbe Bridge of Sighs, and the moat el the 
Semgiio testify, wiih si uiclancholy and convincing voice, that 
arbitrary power is every where sdike, and Uiat it is as tenfole when 
excrcis(;d l)y a do;re and council as when vested in a Moslem em- 
peror. 'I'hc fiat of liip one is as luinously terrible as tliat of the 
other; and tlic fufu real gondola contains u much agony and horror 
as the light ai.ii gliding cFiique. The whispered slander of a servile 
eunuch is not more terrible, or more certainly fatal, than the 
anonymous accii^^ution, Mur or false, deposited in tbe lion's mouth; 
citlicr 1.S sunn i< iit to iinn the wretched being at whose destruction 
it aims and to |;lui the vengeance of life secret enemy. 

Now', in Kiigland, the powers of government are so completely 
and w equitably divided, that tlie subjects are secure from any 
danger of being oppressed by iheif king, and he is equally secure 
from any improper interference or rutmiiit of bis people. The 
Kriglish constitution secures to each mss lU rj^ts, and imposes 
upon eadi it-s duties ; and each class is a upon the am- 
bition, profusion, or injustice of foe Other. 

IW King's preioguiivcs arc extensive, but they ora defined. He 
receives einbj'isius, and declares war or peace with foreign powers; 
he appoints Ins own miniaters, and he has the enviable power 
mitigating the rigours of the law. But the king cannot spend a 
sbilliDg of the juiblic money beyond that which is gianted to huu 
by parliament ; and in «11 matters ofoprivate rights, he and his 
family am obliged, in common with tio^eanest subject, to appeal 
to the couru of law. Nor is this merely tlieoiv, as was proved 
during the lut reign. An exalted personage had unwillin|)y m- 
croached upon the premises of a mere tradesman, who appealed to 
the law, and had the encroachment abated, besides receiving com- 
peniadoD for the injury which he alleged that he had sustained.f 

IV king appoints his own ministers; and as they are respoix- 


P 
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* i. e., IQ called ; for tlie power is really vested in the hands of ijfow* 
* To tliis it may be added, that London bos suffered loss, in t The individual in nnestion was a poulterer, Mr. John Mism, 
propoition to its number of inhabitants, by tbe late awful vfeita- father ef the cefehratad John Homo 'i'ooko, author of the PiteNfoTO 
tion of the CSOLERA Morbus, than any other p|it of England. of Piiriay.” 
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sililr, e\'en capitally^ to tt\e parliament, they cannot consent to any 
i»ibitrary power on the part of their sovereign, who is presumed to 
i!o nothing of a public nature without ihnir advice or concurrence. 

The houses of Lords and Commons enact all laws ; and though 
an arbitrary monarch, or rather, a monarch who desired to be ar- 
bitrary, could withhold his royal assent from their enactments, and 
tints render them of no effert — the king’s sanction being indispens- 
able to the validity of the laws, yet, as they could refuse to grant 
him a shilling towards his own and the national necessities, hit 
obstinacy would soon yield to his need. Here then, we see, that 
before oppressive laws could be enacted in England, the people 
rauiit jom with the kinf; in wishing for an oppressive code ; for the 
parliament, whose functions continue only seven years, is elected 
i)y the people, aiwJ mnst express their wishes, uphold their rights 
and faithfully consult and protect their interests. 

Hut the liberties of the i’Viglish people are still further guarded 
and ensured ; for when the laws are made by the mutual consen 
of two of the three divisions of the constitutional government they 
are executed by a third. We say by a third for simplicity's sake 
but, ill f.ict, file execution of the laws is entrusted to several divi- 
sions unconnected with, and forming a perfect clieck upon, each 
other, as police inagistmtes, judge, juries, 8 cc.; but judges and 
luries, which form a criminal or civil court, are the most vitally 
iniporLnnt, and to them we confine our remaining obsen'ations 
I'lie judges are appointed by the king, and they deliver the law to 
the juries, receive tiieir verdicts, and pronounce sentence according 
io i(iu\ upon those persons whom tlie juries decide to have incurred 
any of tlic various penalties awarded by the law to certain spe- 
cit'S of offences, against the peace, property, lives, or good manners 
of society, or any mdividutd member of it. But the judge, though 
It IS his duty to explain the law to the juries, cannot interfere with 
iheir jiulgnient of the facts. He can and must tell them that mur- 
der or tliiii theft is punishable ; he can tell them that the king and 
ilie whole people, by thc.r it- presen tativea, have determined that 
such and such actions are contrary to law, and may not be com- 
mitted, but he docs not dare to tell them that a prisoner or defend- 
ant, A. H. or has commifted such or such an action. It is for 
them to determine upon the guilt or innocence of the prisoner or 
defendant; and they have a direct interest in deciding impartially ; 
for, as on the one hand they may be robbed or maltreated as the 
prosecutor alleges himself to have been, .so, on the other hand, 
tliey luav be fiusely accused, as tlie prisoner alleges himself to 
have bm, and as they arc bound to presume that he is innocent 
until */ it provedf legally proved that he is guilty. 

Now thi.s in all ordinary cases, it must l)e allowed, is ample 
security against oppiession. Tlie jury being strangers alike to the 
DiosocutOT and tho prisoner, cannot have a bias towards either; 
out 111 ca.sGs of treason, it may be supposed that some might be 
base enough to violate the first principles of justice, and, being 
summoned to decide between tlie king and one of his subjects, 
unjustly decide ^inst the latter in order to find favour in the sight 
of the former. This objection seems very startling and very im- 
poi tant ; for it seems to point out an indirect means of the monarcli 
acting as an oppressor in the only case in which he could by pos- 
sibility wish to do so. But there are happily two fads which dis- 
sipate this objection ; and show that even could a king have a per- 
sonal enemy among his subjects, that enemy would be safe from 
oppression. If he acted unlawfully he would be punished accord- 
ing to law, exactly at any one the would ; but his private offence 
against the king, as an individual, could neither have any effect in 
causing the jury to pronounce him guilty, or in inducing the 

JUDGE TO AWARD HIM A PUMISHMEN'T DISPROPORTIONATE TO THE 
OITENCE PROVED AGAINST HIM. For, ill the first pUce, the jurors 
each take a most solemn diBh that tliey will a true verdict give, 
according to the evidence^** and it is not in tlie jxiwcr of any one 
to take twelve men at a venture from the rank of yeomen and 
householders, and persuade them to cornnui the U rriblp and fatal 
crime of perjury. It is most true that the officer who empanriels 
the jury is an officer of the crown ; and we may, therefore, for argu- 
ment's sake— suppose, that 'iu selecting a jury he will be more 
likely to select persons whose loyalty and attachment to the mon- 
arch are w'cll-known, than person’s who are known or su.spi'cted to 
sympathize with the treasonable devices of the prison r. But then, 
be it ob^rved, the accused Ikis a right /o the jury; aright 

which IMs counsel do not foil to exercise if there lie any ground for I 
•ttpposiujf that any one, or all, of the jury is not strictly Tni partial. | 
Ulus, in England, the liberty, property, or life of the humblest * 


individual cannot be invaded by the hand of oppression without 
Oie concurrent villany of the three estates of the realm, without 
the unanimous perjury of twelve (or, if the prisoner challenge the 
first jury, of twenty-four) persons who are strangers to the prisoner 
and to each other, without the perjury of the witnesses, and the trea- 
son of the prisoner's counsel! (/real and glorious is the security of the 
subject, accordingly. The only circumstances which could enable 
the hand of wicked power unjustly to cru.sh, are impossible cir- 
cumstances! experience as well as reason proves the impossibility 
of their occurrence, and that impossibility is so well and so widely 
known, that th^ meanest peasant has content and security in his 
heart, and honest and fearless independence stamped upon his 
manly brow. It is not merely the salubrity of our climate, or the 
fertility of our soil, our ocean-girt position, or our consequent su- 
perior naval abilities, to which England owes its wealth as a 
nation, and the happiness of its inhabitants as individuals. 
These advantages would be lost upon a nation of slaves or of 
turbulent demagogues; but in the hands of Englishmen, who are 
free, and who are worthy to be so, they are invaluable. Every 
man exerts himself for his own advaniuges, and in doing so adds 
to the prosperity of the nation; and every man exerts himself lo 
the utmost because he* knows tliat the enjoyment of whatever he 
may honestly acquire, will be secured to liim and his posterity, by 
the glorious and unrivalled Knolish Constitution. 

Julius CiBsar, afler fighting fifiy battles, in which lie had :al.ifn 
upwards of a million men, was killed in the senate- house. 

It was a custom amon^ the Konmns to strew the tombs of tln ii 
friends with flowers. The tombs of the Kotnan piinccs wi h' 
watched by the friends or domesties of the deceased, for ‘•on <; 
time after their intonnent. 

%• THE EDITOR has been culled upon, unJ therotbre loci-, it 
necessary to make an apology for one or two oversii;liis in somo of i'm* 
earlier numbers of this work, when thosu numbers were iisnod Dun 
the press the Editor was considerably engiigfMl with oilier mittier^, h'hI 
residing at a distance from town: it happened, fioiu some 
though well-meant, motive of the puhlishfr, that the name of .Mic. 
Rennie, the well-known Professor of Natural History, w’us coiispnn 
Gusly placed on the cover of some numbers ; this w'as entiiely 
the wish of the Editor, and seemed, undoubtedly, to imply Ih.it 
Mr. Rennie was either the author or approver of nil the articles i • hitirnr 
to that scienee in wliioh he is particularlu distinguishod. .A Ten of 
talent are often found to he of the irritubilt genus, and when an\ tiling 
of inferior execution attempts to creep under iheir ssnetion, they mo 
apt to feel indignant, lest the world should think, that great nion, ns 
well as others, may sometimes be litile in their conceptions^ No won- 
der, then, if Mr. Rennie has felt himself aggrieved by this un'fnn'nn/ cir- 
cumsUmce; for which the Editor is very sony, but in no wiiy reijjon- 
sible. From this work, all tiifling subjects will, for the future, be ex- 
cluded ; aui] nothing that can require the gilding of a nmiio will 
be received: we will havo a sterling ciirruDcy of ongin.tl tliouHit and 
mind in our pages ; and cheerfully submit hotli to the scrutiny of a 
discerning public. Cold is gold whether it have a stamp on it or 
r.otj and even the head of Epaminonda* upon copper, could net 
effect a transmutation of that metal, either in substance or value. Wo 
disclaim und deprecate eveiy semblance of os'imUtion ; but we ore 
confident in our means, and determined is our purpo-se, to secure 
public favour from our own reaources, without seeking for iidventitiou'i 
support. We wait patiently, and without fear, for whatever estimate 
our judioioos and intelligent readers may form of our little work; and 
we promise that our endeavours shall be to connnunioato Kn'owiedob 
uiixed with morality; tho seeds cf which being sowu together may 
spring uj) in equal strength and luxuriance in the youthful mind : and 
tUs design we offer our chii-f rfcommendalion. 

To several gentlerneii for their l.Ind expressions of approbation, he 
b^s to offer his grateful thanks ; aud will always pay particular regard 
andresDOCt to cixfuLid criticism. 

PubUshed bv Jamm Gilbrrt,1eS, Hegant straat, and fll, Patarnosteww | 
anU O. O.'Bennls, SS, Roe Neuve, Saint AugostlB, Paris. ^ 

CPrintcd by TVbitimo. Beaotet Heuse. 
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OMT^IpBSfUy. 


„ , SUGAR. 

SuoAA 18 an article that enters into almost all the food 
of ovtr childhood, and into ma^y of those of our more ad- 
vanced Iiie« Indeed* even wKere sugar is not aj^arenUy 
present, it,.ox ot> least its sacdiairine principle, is present 
U|hev6i^^^nf.8f.e eat. And the more this abounds in any 
article' of lboa,1^e more nutritious it is. 

Sugar, properly so called, is a vegetable salt procured 
by expression from a cane or reed, whicli grows very 
abundantly in the islands of the West Indies, and in some 
parts of the continent of South America. The cane, when 
arrived at a proper degree of ripeness, is cut down, and 
ground in a sugar-mill. Tliis extracts all the moisture 
from the pith of the cane, leaving nothing l>ehind but the 
wood. Tiie juice, thus obtained, is put into large coppers, 
and boiled four times successively. During each time of 
boiling, a thick and dark-coloured scum rises to the sur- 


it coherence and consistency w^en it is allowed to cool* 
When the fourth boiling of the juice iS completed, it is 
poured into Ictfge moulds, and when thoroughly cooled* 
the mass is su^|j^ « 

TliA, COFFEE, AND CLOVES. 



faoe bffte Hquori vrhich fe l^eatest care ; 

as, if SttArdl' to' Remain, irWould, juice cools, dis- 

^ A • 


perse itself among the whole greatly deteri- 

orate its quality. 

^ile the operation of boiling .m certain 


Some of the pleasantest and most valuable of the ar*« 
Ucles of our daily consumption are natives of distant 


quantity of quicklime is put into the j'dme, causing the lands and hot climates. This is^the case with the arliclei 
impiiHues tise to the top of the mass, and, also, giving whose English names stand at"th<Ph4ltd of this paper, 
8s 


wt. u: 
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The two former of them are particularly valuable; for 
they are so generally, nay, so almost universally con- 
sumed ,.by Our "adult population at their morning and 
evening repasts, that, though they originally were con- 
sumed only by the wealthy, and as matters of occasional 
luxury, they may now be very fairly considered to* be 
among the actual daily necessaries of all ranks of society 
in England. How few of us while drinking our fragrant, 
and refreshing tea or coffee, consider how very far it has 
been brought for us, ami how much toilsome labour has 
been perr(>rmed to enable us to partake of it. Many, very 
many, tliouf^uids of our fcllow-crcatui-ea must toil long, 
and hai*d beneath the enervating and painful influence of 
an intense heat ere the materials for the breakfast of the 
humblest Englishman can be produced, imd very many 
more must sacriflcc their rest and oomfort^Bind peril their 
health and lives ere those materials can be conveyed to 
this country. Yet how few of us consider this, or feel 
any portion of that gratitude which we pre-oraiiiently owe 
to God, for having exempted us from the extreme toil 
and cares under which so many of pur fellow- creatures 
labour I 

I'he shrub whose leaves, by infusion iu boiling water, 
furnish us with the delightful and wholesome beverage 
called tea, is a native of several parts of Asia. It is cul- 
tivated rather largely in Japan, but it is in 'China chmfly 
that it is grown as an article of commerce; and It is from 
that singular country, that England and other nations of 
Europe derive their immense supplies of it. Though w 
have various sorts of tea, they afi are the leaves of th 
same shrub. The dilTercncc in strength atul flavour is 
chiefly produced by aitificial means resorted to bpth in 
China and in^tbis country. And there is, also, adiflference 
in the strelif^ of the leaves acc ording to the period at 
which jgatiicrcd. The loaves arc gathered at 

three diflereht periods of the spring of the year; and 
those which arc earliest gathered are the 'most fragrant, 
and yield the strongest and finest flavour. An illustra- 
tion of this remark is fiirnjbhed in ^hc fact, that the first 
gathering, which is called Tea” is not al- 

lowed to be (‘X|X)rtcd from China. The merchants of 
Holland, indeed, vend an article which they call the “ I.m- 
iM.uiAi. Tea;” but, it is perfectly well kfippwn that it is only 
the Tea of the second period The trade in 

tea between this country and CbitU 6 perfectly astonisli- 
iug ; and Che revenue of both C^Ulriea, as well as the 
individuals engaged in the traffic, is immensely- ^ncfltcd 

Next to Tea, perhaps the most general and the m6«t 
salubrious beverage made use of in this country, is CoF- 
FF.i-.. It is the kernel of a kind of fruit not very di‘«siinilnr 
in size and shape to onr cherry. The tree Which bears 
this truly valuable fruit was originally peculiar to Arabia 
the Happy;* but it has been very successfully trans- 
planted into several other hgt countries; and the coffee 
of the island of Martin icO is thought by very good judges 
to be but little, if ut all, inferior to the celcbiated berry of 
Mocha, 

The bean -like kcriiol \fhicb is so valuable in its uses is, 
when taken from the fruit in which it growj, of a pale 
yellow colour, slightly approaching towards » very faint 
green. The be.**! kind of eoftle, and particiilaily if well 
roasted, keeps nearly the same colour aftf?r it is iinportorl 
into England. That which has a dark brown, or a 


blackish cast, is cither an inferior coffee, or top higV 
roasted, or botht ;Wben tlw fruit is judged to be sp/. 
ciently ripe, it is pincked and laid upon diats eilpo^ 
the strong heat pf 'the sun. When, by this process, t. 
fruit is thoroughly dried, it' is passed under heavy roller?^ 
and tlic kernel, or coffet^berry, is th'ns disengaged fronV 
it. Each coffee-berry, ai we see it, is only She half of one 
of these kernels... When the kernels are all -freed ft’om>'thc 
fruit, they are again laid upon the inats ^and exposed to 
the sun’s rays, and thus ^roqghly dried. This brings 
them to the state in which they are tit to be sliipped, and 
in which we receive them in this country. Cloucs are of 
less general, and perhaps, also, of less important naeful- 
ness than the two articles above spoken of. .T(iey arc 
(hiefly used to give a flavour^^to fruit pies and puddings ; 
though they arc, wc believe, also used in givipg the flavour 
as wdl as the name to a kind of. liqueur, as 

we have them, are merely the flower-buds of a tr^'injich"- 

f row, without cultivation, in the Moluccas ; and which the 
>utch, who were the first to discover and make use of the 
valuable property of the buds, transplanteil to Amboyua, 
where they cultivated it with great care, and with propor- 
tionate success. The tree whose buds arc thus converted 
into an important article of commerce and pi^ofit, bears a 
considerable resemblance in size and form to our laurel 
tree. The Cloves grow in thick bunches at the very ex- 
tremity of the bunches. Their colour, when they first make 
their appearance, is a light green, which the intense heal of 
the climate changes successively to yellow, red, and the 
deep dark brown which we receive them w’itli. 

It is wonderful how. various are tbe'sourees whence we 
derive our comforts and our luxuries. And it is still more 
wonderful how little ])ains we bestow iipmi investigating 
those sources, and how little gratitude we feel and mani- 
fest towards him to whose benevolence w e owe them. In- 
dependent of tlic groat share which ignovance may fairly 
be assumed to have in the production gf this ivant of 
gratitude, ignorance upon such subjects is always dis- 
graceful, and not unfrequently prijcluctive of shame and 
annoyance to those who possc.^s it. To praise the fla- 
vour of an article of comfort or luxury, and then to con- 
fess ourselves ignorant of its origin, and natural his- 
tory, is surely very dicicreditable. To the pain of avow ing 
«;uch ignorance, all young persons are liable ; and all in- 
genuous and well organiBcd minds would suffer an ex- 
ceedingly painful emotion, should some well- in tended 
(|uc8iiuu draw such an avowal forth from them. 

If there were another reason for our recommending the 
pursuit of general knowledge, we should consider this 
aStfgle one, amply cogent and imperative. But, in fact, 
when we recommend this kind of study, we do not require 
a painful, a difficult, or a disagreeable task. The means 
are as pleidiant and amusing as the end is useful. Every 
hour speniiu the pursitit of such knowledge, is an h6ur 
which is^^t only well and profitably, but also very delight* 
fully spent^ And, comparatively speaking, a very few of 
the hours 6f oar, life ffius spent will be productive of great 
credit, and of gxioat service to us during the whole term of 
our existence* 


Coursgc consisti baisrdinff without fear, but in being 

resohiivly minded in a . Just cause.-- P/wt«r<*A. 

Kicowi.i:rGi: i« psoud that he has learned so much ; Wfsnosi is 
humble that lie knows no fuar^c^-Eowper, 

He is sufficiently well learned, that knows how In dt well]Mdl 
has ptwsr enough to refiain feom e viL*-Ctsfre. 


i«s» Arabia iWi>f 



THE advantages o/'conversatk>». 


CoiiT*iifATi.ow calls to light w*»t has beeriL, odgad in 'fliU the 
recesses and secret chambers of soul.> By oc|ui'.;ia)^ hints 
Imd incidents^ it brings former notions Into rlmembrance; 
it unfoids dispj^', the hidd^lreasurts of knovrledge, with 
which readings observatioiif ^hd sdi^dy, had before furnished the 
mind* By ntuSoal discourse, the sgul is awakened, and allured to 
* bring ibrdi ita^ of knowledge, and it learns how to render 

them most useful io magkind^ M; a man of vast reading without 
esnversation is like a miser, who lives only for himself. . 

In tree and friendly conversation, our intellectual powers are 
mom aniiytated, and otu spirits act with more vigour ki the pursuit 
of unknown truths. There is a sharpness and sagacity of thought 
th^ kftend^' It, beyond what we find whiUt we are shut up in 
retiijemeut. OfUn does it happen, that in free discourse new 
ar^ktesogaly s*ruck out, and those seeds of trutli sparkle 
and biftm throitgh the company, which, in calm and silent reading, 
would ^evftr have been excited. By conversation, we both give 
and receive this bsOcHt ; as flints, when put into motion and strik- 
ing itgainst each other, produce on both sides living fire, which 
would never have risen from iho same material in a state of rest. 

In conversing with ingenious and learned men, wc bring our 
sentiments to the test, and learn in a more compendious way what 
the world will jud^^f them ; how mankind will receive them ; 
what objections iflBbe raised against them ; what defects there 
arc in our schemes ; and how to correct our mistakes ; which ad- 
vantages are not so easily obtained by our private meditations, for 
$olf-lovc, as well as the narrowness of our views, tempts us all to 
pa«s too favourable an opinion on our own schemes, whereas, the 
variety of genius in our opinion will stand in the view of mankind 


at large. 

Another considerable advantage of conversation is, that it fur- 
niehes tlie student with a knowledge of men, acid the a (Fairs of 
life, as reading fiunisbos him with book-learumg. A man who 
has dwelt all his days among books may have amassed together a 
heap of notions, and still be a mere scholar, which is a contempt- 
ible sort of character in the world. A hermit, who has been always 
shut up in his cell, in a college, has contracted a sort of mould and 
rust upon his soul, and all his airs of behaviour have a certain 
awkwardness in them, but these awkward airs are worn off by de- 
grees in company ; the rust and the mould arc filed and brushed 
off by polite conversation. Tlie scholar then becomes a citizen or 
a gentleman, a neighbour or a friend ; he learns how to dress his 
sentiments in the fairest colours, as well a.s to set them in the 
clearest light. Thus, he produces his ideas to public inspectitm 
with honour, he makes use of them in the world, and he improves 
his theoiies by practice.^ Ifh/Zs, 


h 


An eagle is said to be able to cleave a man’s skull at a single 
blow. The goMcn eagle was known among thp eAcients as the 
bird of Jupiter. 

The sparrowhawk was held in great vet|«nMion among the an- 
cient Egyptians. Tliey reprc:»cQtea theic god Osiris under this 
form. . • 

^adrUgbling was a favourite diveritbn among the Athenians. 

No IS capable of living so l^ out of water as the eel. 
Eels were held in great estimatKW bjKtfef' Sybarites. 

The pike is remarkable for IW voracity. It will 

attack any fish smaller than itself? ‘‘''iafy'’’' 

Pliny informs us that the famous fishpooilci iof Ilftrrius were sold 
fttr.gk,333/..6f. 8d., and those of Eucullus at the same price. 


. THE GIRAFPE. 

Akciuntlt, the Girafife was tolembly well known in 
Europe^ In the tnum{^^ games of the Circus, and 
grand triumphal processions, ti>e Romaoff ^equently 
hibited several or them at a timeif' But for a space of 
nearly four centuim thiS' very beautiful and sTogtilar 
animal was never sepn in any European couhtry. 
g^pnstknce, added to the exaggerated statemeA^ made 
of iS peculiarities by some romancing old writers, ac- 
tually caused a very general doulbt whether such an 
animal were, really in existence. ' It was not until within 
the last half century that tjiis doubt was* dispelled by 
the narrative of a "celebrated French traveller,* who 
killed one in Great Namaqua Land, in Africa. His 
narrative of the occurrence is extremely graphic, and 
indicates all the delight which an enthuiiiiasttc traveller 
may be well supposed to have felt in being the first 
to solve a doubt so generally felt, and so unreservedly 
expressed by the naturalists apd men of letters. His 
account of the animal is so correct in its agreement 
with the characteristics of the beautiful creature whicli 
was presented to the late king, George IV., and which, 
unfortunately, sank beneath the change in its cllmatG 
and habits, that, we shall avail ourselves of the sub- 
stance of it. 

The GirafTe has erroneously represented to feed 
solely upon tihe leaves and lender twigs of a species of the 
acacia, peculiar to thal^ part of Africa in which the animal 
is found. Tht^ is not the case; for, though the animal is 
very partial.. to this food, it grazes, when the pasture is 
sufficieqtly plentiful to allow it do so, just as the cow 
doea| which animal tt^Iso resembles in beij^jrimiii^ 
and in having cleft hoofs. The head ai^Vface of me 
animal arc slender, and deer-like; i^hicjhttekembiance is 
particuiarly striking in the clea^M hod brilliancy of the 
c.y(;s. At the upper part jpl its head the Giraffe has ta-o 
hoiiy excrescences, whiefe^Save, at a distance, the appear- 
ance of incipient horns^ ' The mouth is singularly small, 
and the jaws are each ^rnished with six molar teeth oii 
each .side, but the up|^r jaw is destitute of incisors, of 
which the lower one is provided with eight. The legs are 
slender, except ^ the ki^es, which have a remarkable 
prominence of bone. It is vulgarly represented that the 
fore legs of this a^mg! are put of all proportion longer 
than its hind ones. TUs. ui 'hot the case; and the error 
has arisen from the vAry g^eat length of the animal's neck 
athl the depth of its withers, by which the fore legs are ' 
made to seem longer than the hind ones, though there 
is scarcely any, if any, difference in length between 
them. 

When young the Giraffe is of a lightish red colour; but, 
as they advance in years, the male changes to a very dark 
brown, and the female to a yellowish brown. 

The Giraffe which was kept at Windsor, and which 
scarcely lived two years there, was an extremely fine 
animal, and increased nearly eighteen inches in stature 
during that time ! Considering what it snftercd by change 
of diet and confinement, we may very reasonably suppose 
that its dimensions at its,' death, which wt subjoin, fall 
dioit of those of its species which grow to maturity 'in 
their native clime. 
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OlFAFFR AT WISOSOR. , 

PEJ^T. lUCStS* 

From top of head to bottom of hoof . 10 4 


lAOgdi e(f haad ‘ • .19 

Flpm top of head to insertion of nock 4 0 
Froiti insertion of neck to elbow . .23 

El^W to upper part of knee . .18 

.■\t%per pait of knee to fetlock joint • 1 11 

Fetlock joint to bottom of hoof » • 0 10 

I>agth of back . . . • • • 3 1 

From croup to bottom of hoof . .58 

Back to bottom of hoof . • .29 

Length of hoof . . • • .074 



MIRROR OF THE' MONTH, 

DRCEMBEll. 

No month in the year is more interesting than Di5- 
crMnRii, though it is subject to many vicissitudes and 
changes of its atmosphere. At this period of the year 
Na TUUK seems to endure a conflict between the ene»gy of 
maturity an<l the approaching debility of hoary age, and 
may allord a simile of that time when the vigour of Man 
sinks in the stream of life ; and seems to indicate that the 
waters of oblivion arc about to cover him for ever : such, 
however, will in)t be his fate. He shall emerge from the 
stream, and rise with more than renovated strength, when 
the current shall have run out, and ^time be merged into 
eternity. 

We rejoice, and make merry in this month, because wc 
have leisure to do so. The opportunity is not lost to com- 
memorate past events ; and we associate together with 
great glee and satisfaction to renew, or contirm, i‘clalivc 
affections and friendships ; nor do wc sink into despem- 


dency, while we behold the cold icy fetters binding oar 
parent Eartii .in frozen bondage. We know by expe- 
rience the time of her release, and wc anticipate the renewal 
of blooming yottth, and cheerful freedom, when Sfrino 
shall melt her shaiSkles, po^l^Ym her liberty, throw over hcf* 
the green mantle, dappled with daisies, and rrrown her 
with buds of promise, diM flowers fit fbr her^sniiling fea- 
tures. Yet this is not permanent ; it was before, and is 
to come; it is an annual c^hange; it passeth away siod 
returneth, but stayeth not; her bloom ceases, her mantf<^ 
decays; the flowers wither, and agaii^ she becomes a victiih 
to the benumbing grasp orFRo^^iiviNE.'* 

One day in this month is set apart to Celebrate the full 
opening of that bud of hope, which for ages had l^en in 
embryo, in the bosoms of inspired meu alone, but broke 
forth at length as the harbinger of a ^forwiis^paijlqVa 
Spring to precede a summer of everlasting liberty;' a 
beatitude of beauty, of perpetual bloom, and of blo^ips, 
iindecaying. Of that day we shall speak more partictnariy 
in due course and rotation,, as we observe on, re- 
markable days of this interesting month ; first premising 
some general explanations. 

All the remarkable days in our Christian Calendar 
are such as have been set apart, and ordained by tl|e Ca- 
thoiic Church ; and some of them out of superstition alone, 
it is not, therefore, in a religious sense, that w'e arc called 
upon to observe them, as a duty we our Creator, 

but rather as being convenient fur in society, and 

by general consent, admitting the keeping of tliose days 
to avoid the confuMon and inconvenience that would be 
experienced by individual, or sectarian caprice in any 
alteration of them. Even the keeping of the Sabbath on 
different days is often an impcdimimt to the course of 
business between .Ikws and Cuuistians. It was an ultra 
kind of zeal which induced the ('hristian wosld to convert 
the first day of the week into the seventh ; and had no 
foundation better than a rooted aversion to that people, 
and the rites of their^ synagogues ‘ Not that Christians 
should guard their Sabbath Day less on that account; 
it is their day of rest, in commemoration of Goi>*s work 
being .finished, when he formed the Universe; and, 
being so, should also be a day of humiliation and thanks- 
giving; as indeed every day ought to be, fru' the good 
gifts bestowed upon us, and the provision He has made to 
ftujiply all our necessities. 

These general reinarkH will demonstrate the spirit WTth 
which w'e take upon ns to- give the history; of noted days, 
their origin, to what purpose devoted, and the prevalent 
customs of our forefathers, at those times and seasons, 
.which fall ..within the inonili of December. The know- 
ledge tlf these things is amusing, and cannot fail of com- 
municatii^ pleasure with information. We will begin 
with the Chrpniclcs of the season, and follow with other 
important phenomena. . 

The narnfe of the month December was given by JuUus 
Casar, meaning the tenth month, us they began their 


* Proses prini, the daughter of Jupiter wd Cerei, wife of 
I^luto, &c, -This If^le is a Prosopopiria or Per»niJkation of 
the Am, which in A«itiimn begins to destroy the flowers and debi- 
litate the trees. PAOsERFiNR is Ihercfora said to gather flowers on 
Earth, and then retire ad: infemam, Qt to shades below.v They 
sacriiiced to her a barreo^lMkifer^ the setupn of the year, winter, cold 
winds, &c. . 

t The persecutions a^^u£^'il$^'^JE;Ws, at various tiroes, for several 
centuries, evince the triith of this observation, and serve to show 
how far ignorant zeal nay be instrumental to Ae most cruel bar- 
barity. 
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leclfconing from Marth, afnd ended with Fehruarjf, for 
which month they could oialy allow twenty-eight 'days. 
Decembeu apjieart, by the most authentic recoidf^ we have, 
to claim nearly the same cu^tdms from time 
Saturnalia, or Feasts in hohdur of Saturn,* were kept 
5n-DKCEfiilJSEii»,longJ^fore Rek^trshad laid the fonnda- 
t^T of*the city of itoMK, in’ Of these feasts, the 

learned IffACBp.BttJS has imtten a Treatise, but has ndt 
gil^n any infonn^oa of their origin; the manner of them 
was, with sacriife^ and public worship : the. people makiHg 
merry, and servants "being allowed great liberty: even 
slaves had a sort of temporary manumission given lliem; 
and distinctions seemed for a time suspended. Besides this, 
th^ made presents, masters to servimts, and also friends to 
one^another; no war was to be proclaimed, nor any male- 
put to death during this festival ; the schools kept 
a vacation ; and nothing but mirth and freedom was to 
llW ntat with among the people. Ail this is stijl practised, 
but in a more refined and intelligent manner, amodg the 
mod^ttt' people of all the civilized nations of the Earth. 
Our S^xon ancestors had the same customs in this month,, 
at what they called Yule time, hence it appears, that the 
customs and ceremonies observed in December are of 
great antiquity. The following arc the most noted in our 
Calendar. 

6rii.-ST. NICHOLAS. 

St. Nicholas was bishop of Myra, in Lycia, and is 
reported to have been of so charitable a disposition that 
he portioned three young women, who were reduced jp 
circumstances, by ivcrctly conveying money into their 
father’s house. He was formerly considered the protector: 
of virgins, and is now esteemed in Catholic countries, as 
the Guardian Saint of M a him: us. He is also patron of 
the company of Parish Clerks^ in London. He died 
about the year 392. On this clay, the scholars of Eton 
College hold' a TdoNTEM, in remembrance of St. Ni- 
cholas. Mr, Fosbroke, in his “ Economy of Monastic 
Lifef thus alludes to the “ Boy Bishop:'* 

** Were it a certain consecrated day 

The Bibiiop Hoy, and his procession small 
Of hornl'ook people, march’d in long array 
Decked with the initf-e, sand.d, statf, and pall. 

He scaled the laughing choir’s superior sUili, 

His little train paired off on either tffde. 

Strange was the scene, when they endeavoured all ' 

The clianted mass with discoids to divide, 

And howled, and yelled, and grinned, and hissed, and 
laughed, and cried." 

St. Nicholas being the reputed patron of childrrm', 
it has been common on this day to leave some pretty thfil9v> 
or some nice eatable in the way, for them to 6nd, imputing 
the kindness to Sr. Nicholas towards all good children ; 
a very absurd custom, calculated to give tWu erroneous 
^Jdeas, and to sow the seeds of superstition in Yj^eir minds. 
In the year 1299, Edm'ard L, on his way" to Scotland, 
permittiKl one of the Boy Bishops to say Vespers before 
Dim, in his chapel at If e ton, near Newogstte^upon-Tync, 

I • Saturn, the God of Time, represenj^UR the first age of the 
world, or that which is denominated the golden age. He was the 
SOU of Heaven and Barth. The sacti^M to him were kid^, (joats. 
and fnuYs^nf the Earth. .Previous t</«ji^Grificing the animal, they 
poured wine- upon its head, to thus alludes:-- 

** Go wanton goat, browse 

On the young shoots^ juice. 

You'll leave enough to pour o&weeu your horns, 

When for your sake the hallow’d altar burn*." 


and -made n eoAaideral^ ^ ^ 

boy«'tt)a%«ame aiid sa<i|’,vilh him. ' 

ftTH.— CONCEPTIO?! OP* THE VIRGIN i 

This ^ibstif rI was instituted by ANSxk.ii;, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, for the safe airival of the Abet of .^iLtifiC'^^ 
tut: CoNouEAOR^which had endure!tij^-.ia tfirribl#'*stqTm at 
sea ; but, an 0^^ helf at Oxford, m 19)2, 

decided that it wttr^^bntil,^lax to the keeping, it, andikot 
obligatory through '|0ay canon of the church. Akssilh 
seenNi to have chosen tiiis day. ' 

13nf.— SAINT LtJCy. 

A virgin of great sanctity and purity of life. She de- 
voted her days to religion, and lived in celibacy. $hg 
gave also her fortune to the poof,"^ that she might not 
teazed by suitors, and particularly tO get rid of one sriio, be- 
ing vexed at his disappointment, accused hef before Paseka^ 
sius, a heathen jud^, who, because she was a Christian, 
put her to cruel tortures, under which she fell a Martyr, 
in the year 302. 

ICru.— O SAPIB^TIA, 

That is, O Wisdom, the beginning of a Latin anthem, 
that used to be sung in tho church from this day until 
Clfristmas Eve. It was for the honour of Our.J5aviawr*9 
AdwwL— (For the article Apr but, see Dec. 1;) 

2l8T.--SAINr>rHOMAS, THE APOSTLE. \ 

Thomas, sumamed LIi^ymus, or the Twin, was a Jew, 
probably a Galilean?' ne is noted only for his unbelief^ 
to the Resurrection of Christ from the dead. It is said na 
was killed by the lances of some people who were instigated 
by the Bi&mins. This day is the shortest to idl the regions 
north of tlie ^uator ; at London it is 
minutes, and about 7 seconds. On this citixiM 

of London choose their officers, c 09 iuion> l^lMitcil, die., eX 
the different wards; and it i^Ablifii^^ 
sidcrablc aetivity and busU^^n the metropolis. This wot 
likewise a day of publiqip&rcst at Rome, where they held 
a festival in honour of goddess of Silence and Cheer- 
fulness, who they iinog^^d could cure the disorders of the 
throat, which frcqucn^jpfRv ailed at this season. This day 
was also sacred tlie Theban, whose twelve 

labours and exploifil, are recorded in history, and whose 
judicious, choice^ o^.yirtue in preference to pleasure, as de- 
scribed by Xehophfii^ so well known. He is accounted 
i to' have ridden tbe 'ew^ of many monsters. 

!. At this period of Ae year mists often prevail very much 
about the metropolis, which has given ri«e to the saying of 
” Dark Days before Christmas** Thomson thus re- 
minds us of the season : 

Winter Comes to rule the year, 
buUen and sad with all his rising train, 

Vaix>urs and clouds and storms. 

Now when the cheerless empire of the sky • 

To Ca^sivorn the Centaur aiohcr yields. 

And fierce A*fuarius stains the inverted year, 

Hung o'er the farthest verge of heaven, the Sun 
S carce spreads throu(;h tt/u'r the dejected day, 

Taint are his gleams, and ineffcctuaJ shoot 
His straggling rays in hoiiumtal lines 
Through the tliick aii, as clothed in cloudy storm, 

W eak, wan, and broad lie skirts the .soutliem sky, 

And soon descending to the long daik nigiit, 

Wide-sliadiMg all llie pioslnite world resigns." 

Tills season seems to require wnre tlian ordinary charity 
towards the poor and destitute. It greatly increoo^ their 
wants, and by the frt*<j»eiit inclemency of the weather. 



'iflds to tbelr. rnfajarfea/' The benevolent heart will, no 
douht, commiserate their enffeiinge, and endeavonr to alle- 
yiate Uiek misfortunes. The blessings of Heaven await 
on those Vrhb. feald out the hand of benevolence and charity 
towards their $|fflictcd fellow creatures ; their deeds are 
re«?oiid*4^)n this registry of everlasting life, and they, shall 
by liimna Iom thek reward. 

' 25™.— CimiSTNfAS My. 

To CiinisTtANft^ this day is truly interesting, and if we 
look upon'ft in the light of Cii iiistianity, it will awaken in 
ns strong sensations of a very serious nature. On this day, 
we celebrate the birth of Ciiuist, the Messiah, sent by 
God to fulfif the Pkomisr .that had been announced by 
the PiiOiMiETs, that Man should be redeemed from the 
.penidty of death for his transgressions ; and that light and 
life shonld be ipiule manifest by the Goscrl. Our present 
condition shows that the promise has been fulfilled : the 
doctrines of this divine Missionary have lifted up the veil 
that covered the knowledge of truth, and cast a light that 
shall spread to all the corners of the would. To . profane 
this day by thonghlloss revelry or idle dissipation, must be 
an odious perversion of our sacred duties, and a total luis- 
applicalion of our privileges. The strict observance of this 
day wa.s enjoined by the Catholic church about the year 
500 : and, with just reason, it continues to be kept holy by 
alt denominations of CiiiasTiANs, however they may differ 
in other matters oX faiths The name of the day is derived 
from Chri<ti MUsl, or the Mw of Christ ; and is of 
Roman original. But while we. keep this day in solemn 
♦dmembrance of our great Bpiritual delivery, we nro not 
bound to fall in with the superstitfons that ignorance has 
attached to its institution. At the birth of there 

Were aomajingular coincidences: the Temple ov Jan rs 
was shut, being established all over the ivorlo;’^ 

the Oracle of DllviiosI ceased to speak, and wUs con- 
eultcd no more. At this time, AuGusrua Cirsar was Em- 
peror of the Romans, and J^dxa was committed to the 
government of Herod. 

The pastimes and recreations ijltdulged in at (his festive 
season arc strikingly like those of the ancient Saturnalia. 
The custom of ornamenting our churciics and houses with 
sprig.s of evergreen plants is as old gs tiie Anglo-Saxons, 
they having a great voneration for stlbb J«a^lishraents, 
particularly the misletoe, of which • ’^pe-i(4|lK4 seems to 
.continue at the present day. It hiM been supplMUSi^ that 
wlien .Alitied expelled the barbarblis Danbs, the ob^hes 
which th^^^had polluted being recovered and ptudiSed, 
green bou]^8 were stuck up in those temples as symbols of 
coiisccrntion and purity: as W'cll as to show the everlasting 
contiimanre of the Christian rtiligion, and its never-fading 
viituos. The rude gambols and mimicry of old tiin^ 
begin to wear away, and are now principally confi-ued to 
the lower ranks of society. They are, however, still con- 
tinued in the northern dbiinties; Guisors go about fan- 
tastically caparisoned, and endeavour to divert the country 
people, fi)r which they get rewarded with some of the good 
things that have been abundantly collected for this occa- 
sion ; Christmas pies, plurnjmddings, tarts, custards, and 

r 

♦ The Tshple of Janus was shut in times of Peac<‘ He is 
represented with two faces ; the one lookiuji hackmtrti, the oiheii 
formtrd. Ho is fhbled to have taiicjlu \*\e Italians to plant vines. 
&c. He is by some considered to have bt*en Noau. 

y The OnACLE of Afollo was consulted by the Grika^ in all 
maUeis of importance. It stood on Mount Parnassus, near tl\e city 
«f Dxlphos, which they fweied to be the middle q^'the WoheoJ , 


CNar.’SR 

Other edibles are suplplied, aud disappear with extreme 
rapidity. Some feasting and liberality yet contiaues amoitg 
the more opulent, and 

** The smoking sirloin stretched immense 
Prom side i6 side in wbtclt with desperate koifii 
They deep incision make, and t^lk the while : 

Of EngtandV glory ne*er to be deikced> ^ 

Nor wanting be the brown October drawn \ 

Mature and perfect from his dark retcesl 

Of thirty years." " *Jr 

Taokson. 

The Waits, a party of musicians, who go about by 
night some days before Christmas^ as well as the BL\DLCr 
ScAVENoBRs, d^c., iicver fail to visit the iuhabiiliants 
of every street for Christmas boxes ; and those .Jg^ish 
worthies present the householders with copies of thi^ills 
of Mortality within the limits of the district so called at 
London. • . . 

It can hardly be necessaiy to mention the misuso^of me 
gifts and bounties of this frolicsome season, the lio^aktious- 
ness aud intemperance of some people being too DOtorjous 
to pass unobserved. It is no wonder then that the better 
taste and refinement of this age begin to repudiate all 
such mischievous fooleries. To give some ideas of the 
merriments of our ancestors, we present the following ex- 
tract from original autographs in the British Muscum-ir- 

“ Cardinal Woi.sry, who was Prime Minister to 
Hr.NiiY Vlll. in 15*2.5, established a household* for the 
Princess Mary, she being then the Princess Royal ; and 
[die also appointed the various officers and servants of her 
establishment. The following document is a copy of one 
presented to Wolsev, for instructions how to proceed at 
the succeeding Christmas 

“ Please it youhe Grace, for the great repaire ftf 
straungers, supposed unto the Prynccsse, honourable 
householtlo, this solfinpnc fest of Christmas. 

Wc humbly be.soccbe the* same to let us know youre 
gracious pleasure* conccrnyng as well a ship of silver ftir 
the almcs disshe requysyte for her high estate and .spice 
plats, as also for trumpetts, and a rebek to bo sent,, and 
whether we shall appoynte any Lord of Mysrulc for the 
said honourable householdc, provide for cutcrluds, dis- 
gysyngs, or plcyes in the sed lest, or for banket or twelf 
nyght. And in likewise whether the Princess shall sende 
any newe ycre.s gifts 1 q the Kinge, the Quenc, your Grace, 
and the Frensshe Qiiene, & of the value and devise of the 
same. Besechyng youie Grai*e also to pardon our busy 
and importunate suts to the same in suche behalfe made. 
Thus our right synj^le'r good Lord, we pray the holy 
Ti^j^ytc have you in his holy preservacion. At Teoxbury 
tho xxvi) day of November, Youre humble Orators. 

( John Exon 
Jeiler Qrevild' 

Peter Burnell 
John Balter 
G. Bromley 
Thomas Audeley.” 
Doubtless, hie Grace the Cardfhal allowed the . recrea- 
tions prayed for, ^nd this specimen may serve for a 
Mirror of as it respects those revels and 

pastimes then pra^isiiKi* Some singnlar oustoms are m 
in use, in the liighlandgAOf Scotlano, the recital of which 
may be amusing. Qn ChijMlAtn^ the first object is 

to make the or sour scones (cakes) 

the oatmeal for whk^'hlia bi^ia steeped in soawns bowte, 
a fortnight boTore. These being baked, and distributed 
amoRK the family, then follow branded bannoelts dsib* 



nitkp^. New rowans are also "Supplied aftcTT^vingj 

been boiled to the consistence of molasses^ being pouted! ihe ) 
into bicktrs upon the LagiUfi le- vicA, or — “* ^ “• 


traversi^ upwai^s of 

" t Ji On mis day, ^ ^ 


_ a le vich, or yca& W^Jidllage in^ Spain. 

The young people then amuse themselv^ with swmg"^ dhe Msnsroo Pank commcm^lhis t 
of them being seated in the swings calls to anotffer, ' ti plorh thtinterior eogiottik.. In a 
ntifiiu ahalf* ** pour kail;*' to this the other re- 

plfejfe'** Chflni u mu chat** ** You shan't eat my kail/' 
and instantly gives a strong push to set the swing 

uat are prepared for the sport go to the Ktavar 
muendr or prise-shooting ; and otners to the Louchd*^ 
vduil, or striking of the ball : tired with these sporU they 
retire to Sonsy haggis y to allay the appetite, and from that 
to the flowing bowl and sparkling glass, over which the 
iSitVa^elates his exploits in days of auld langsyne, with 
suchj^ditions as may serve to make the young ones stare 
with^^bnder at deeds they shall never be able to imitate. 



On the second of tbb moi^b, m 

ler^l : who subdued 'Maxteo, di'ed^, ^ 
' u On this davi in 
travels mto^ Africa, to eS- 
plorh thftinterior cegionik.^ In about. e%Mien* mpntbs he 


36TU.— SAINT STEPHEN 

^T.'vlBTEPiiasr was the first Deacon chosen by the 
Atoaftfs-pf J»sus CniiiST. He was arraigned before the 
Sanhedriky or Jewish Council, for prophesying the de- 
struction of their Temple and City ; and while quoting the 
Old Testament in vindication of his assertions, he was 
seized by the people, carried violently out of tlie city, and 
stoned to death, A. D. 33. This good Christian died 
praying for his murderers. 

27tu.— .SAINT JOHN, THE EVANGELIST. 

St. Johk was the author of the Apocalypse, or the 
Book of IIfa llations, in the New Testament y\ix\iUin 
by him while suficring baiiisShnient in the Isle of PalmoSy 
situated in the Archipelago. After the death of his per- 
secutor, DomUian^ he returned to Ephesus^ where he had 
before resided. There he composed his Gospel, A.D. 96. 
He died in the reign of Trajauy about the year 100. He 
is supposed to have founded the Churches of Smyrna, 
PergamuSy Tkyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and Laodicea. 

i28Tii.— INNOCENTS. 

. Tliis is often called Christmas Day, on account of the 
Masses said on the occasioif of its institution, which was 
to commemorate the slaughter of the Jewish child/cn by 
order of Herod, tlie Teirnrch, This festival ^is very an- 
cient, but the exact time of its establislimcnt is not men- 
tioned in any Chronology. 

31st.— SAINT SYLVESTER, 

Saint Sylvester was Bishop of Rome. He sue 
ceeded Miltiadrs in 314. He w^as accounted a pious 
and benevolent Churchman. He instituted several rites 
and ceremonies of the Romish Church, as asylums, paJ||;j:r 
mitres, &c. He died A. D. 334. ^ 3^*’’'’ 

Having gone through the list of remarkable days m 
the mouth of December, ao far as regards ouis^kilendar, 
as the ancient church has appointed, we wu now pn>- 
celd to notice some ^other occurrerioes relatbns to Lay 
events, regarding CnnoNOLOGY and Bioouaphy. 

. HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL MEMORANDA. 

On the first of .thU month di^ !•> King of 

Bkigloiidi at St. Dennis, at Rouen, in ]niMe, in the 67th 
yeapof his age, and the thirty-fifth ol^ls reign, leaving his 
daughter A heiress of aH hi#^minions ; but Ste- 
phen, Emrl of Blois, son of ^ the fourth daughter 

of William the CoNQVfia^ii#^^l#||»N^^ the throne : this 
^rpation i^used a civil war, wlu^ terminated by 
yA i^i.DA being adopted by fihmitsir m ]ieir*apparent to 
thoUttiBW* I 


attempt perished. On ftjs day, in IBQi, BoKAf Aftta was 
crowned £mpcroi\^jBl!a]^|tty^y Yovr^ Pivs VIL In the 
following year celebrated battle of Avs« 

raktiTtf, between iw^FaeNCix and the allied; armies of 
Austria and Russia, in which the French were victorlons. 
Atistcrlitz is a small village, east of Brinn, .in Moravia, in 
latitude 49 degrees north, and longitude 17 degrees east* 
On the 3d, in 1S09, the Ionian islands submitted to 
the BiiiTisn, and put themselves under their protection* 
This acquisition of dominion was confirmed by the . Treaty 
of the Allied Powers in 1814,, • ♦ 

Oti tlie 4th, in 1746, the young Pretender entered 
Dvrby, on his march towards London, but was obliged to 
return and abandon tho enterpnze. . 

On the same day in 179*2, died De FoaovcE, an ammeot 
Physician. He was a native of Ab^deen, and gained gretC 
celebrity for medical skill. On this day also, in 1 806, the 
Victory man of war, with the remains of Admiral Loud 
Nelson, arrived at Portsmouth* The, funeral took place 
in London, the 9Lh of Jani^hry. HU body wa$ interred at 
St. Paul’s CwvR^'n, ^nDon. ’ 

Ou this day,' in 1795, died ^John REWtek, a distin- 
guished artist in wcMsRjlifravlk^^ He a native of 
Avington; on the the Tyne, a few miles from 

Newcastle In 1808 died, Dr. William Hawni^, tfio 
founder of the. Humane Institution for the recovery of 
drowned persons. He was horn at Islington i.a 1736, 

On the 6tb, iti 1421, was born Hrnuy VLjii'Wiiidlwr^^ 
which being the anniversary of St. Nicnotiii, he dedi- 
cated King's College, at Cambridge, tp that Saint and the 
Virgin Mary. . . V 

111 1670, Henry Jenkinb, at tho amazing age of 169, 
was interred on this day, at Bolton, a few miles front 
York. He was a man cff' obscure parentage, and for a 
long time followed the p^upation of a fisherman, but at 
the latter period of hU li^he remained a humble peasant. 
Tcmprjrance and p^O of mind contributed greatly to 
lengthen his life; k constitution naturally good, and a 
salubrious. jdr in which breathed, also tended to protract 

his ditjNlItdion.. the poet, has drawn his cha- 

rapttf in the following description 
j and in my aednint* denied 
liiat sensibility of pain with wiiicK ^ 

Refinement is endued ; thrive happy thou. 

Tliy frame robust and hardy, feels indeed 
ike piercing cold, but feeds it iimmpair’di 
The learned finger never need explore 
Tliy vigVoui pulse ; e'en the unhealthfid st, 

Tlidt breathes the spleen, and seaiches av’ry bont 
Of the infirin, is wholesome air to thee. 

Come hitlier, ye that piesN your IxmIs of down 
And sleep not; see him .swiMilrr.^ oVr Ins bread 
Before he eats it. ' I'ls the primal cure 
Bfit sofien’d into memy; made the pledge 
Uf cheerful divs, and niriits without a groan.' 

CowPER. 

Jenkins, according to the best accounts of him, lived a 
quiet unreflecting life, more of the animal than the intel- 
lectual man. . 

On the 7th, B. C, 43, Cicero, the great Wtor 

and philosopher, was murdered, near hi# villa, la Iwm 
lie enormity of thi# a#sa«#i^ation wai much VogmkAA Iff 



w... 

circmnHQ^nea of perpetrated by Popilius, a| 
loan for wboin Cl^eao forroeriy pleaded ; and also fop the 
Ofllfel U wifts ione, by, cuta||B off hUl . 

mibipit Roman is still ednSaereo'M' 
^aad classical style among^ t}ie|parx}^%’* 
_ Mi'.'iif At beheaded on Towcr-HiiVthd'lce«* 
SieSkwbw Sr^Kt, Hoiwas a great pattiordnd , 
[liliciatt. ^ere highly appro- 

& writings rej^te. He^ 

much lieroism, and l^&iPnting im'l^essioii of 

jMiairation and resoect on the mihdd of all who witnessed 
execution* 

' ^ The boldest sou of public weal 

S«e!SYDVET .tming the block ! his mien^ 

His voice, his hand, unshaken, clear, serene; 
Unconquer'd patriot 1 form’d by ancient lore 
The love of ancient freedom to rciitore, 

' 'Who nobly acted what he Iraldly wrote 
And seat’a by death, the lessons that he taught.” 

the charge i^ainst Sydney was founded on the Rye- 
Bbuftt plot, in the reign of Chaki.£h II., for the parti- 
» eulaii'Of which our readers are referred to the History of 
England. 





OP gKats. 



;s6wsr 

OTMT in its aquatic STATfi. 

Of all known those produced in fluids 

are among the most* cumu]||i|at|tf there are many kinds. 
Some appear to be really fish, i^d is^re natural inhabitants of 
tlie water ail their livei; others there but occasionally, 
in the manner of Gwats, whi^ from eggs dropped by 
their parenU in the water, btK^H^ swimming animals; 


- - 

but, that 

bears no resemblance to what they were before, t^jSswing, 
aod become eredtures of the.:^. / ,, 

The'menher la which the Gnat iwrs%Jts eggels very 


pupy. 


curious 5 dftcr hai^g laid .a propec numhertpjP 
face of the. water, it sumuuds wflSgiyHb §tL 
irhich ii^ps Ibbm from sinking 
faste^4hem^with a threaid to. the bo^m, |d 
away by the wiud, from a 
j^c^p^uction, to another that. wbaj|<fc 'deil! 

'fima the insects, in their egg state,, resembh 
wH^h is>fixed by an anchor. As they eofiiS *to fi&turity, 
they sink deeper, and at last, ih»hen they leave the^ eggs 
as worms, they creep at the bottom, where ntMe 
thetnseWes lodgements in a kind, of cement, 
always produced in sta^ant pools,^ but never iq a 4p|iri; 
Before they turn to flying insects, they have been a|mic 
animals under two diflerent forms. The worin<>lika^y 
of tK^se creatures may be observed iiv staipt^^Rtw 
from the beginning of May till Winter, as smidt gn^p^with 
their head downwards, their hinder parts 'On uifi surface 
of the water ; from which part arises sideways a kind of 
vent-hole, or small hollow tubo or funnel, wlifph *ts the 
organ of Respiration. The head 4 is armed 
serve to seize on insects, or on small pieces of grass, on 
l^hich it feeds. On the sides arc four small $ns, by whicti 
the insect swims about, and dives to the bottom. After 
remaining about three weeks in a reptile situation, they 
become transformed into a nymph-like state, or cfirysaled, 
which is, rolled up into ja spiral form. When they are in 
the form of chrysalids, they are constantly on the water to 
draw breath, during which they abstain from eating, but 
upon the least motion unrol ana plunge to the bottom, by 
small paddles at their hinder parts. After about four days 
fasting they pass to the state of Gnats. A moment befowf 
water was its element but now, iMsiug become an aerial 
insect, it can no longer live in water. The trupk.pf this 
little insect is placed under its throat, and is a long scaly 
sheatli, which incloses several stings, that are darted into 
any body they may wish to penetrate, and serve as con- 
ductors for the blood, or jurce; and, when examined 
through' a microkiape, the points arp so line as scarcely to 



be discerned. The head ,of the Gnat is adorned with a 
plume of feathers ; and the whole body appears to be in- 
vested with scales and hair, which prevent it from being 
injured. Tliough the Gwats of Europe are capable of 
producing great irritation, they arc harmless wlnen com- 

' pared.to those of America and the East, where the natives . 

ara under the nec^ity of anointing their bodies with oil,. to I a^G*V25 

from being absoljpely tortured by their siipg; / 


From the will be observed, that^Ats 

first state are like wotes, and tliein^r; 

in theh second statoUthev chaw 


flhilnous creatures, 
lastly, they coa^a 



air aiii;w^i^and . 
ijtttirely to the air. . 

mnd 5 il ^tecaoSw^^ 
>•, SolDt AasCnUli. 

ttwt by WaiTiNS; . 
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D U R H A 

The county of Durham d in ftnrm a triunde. Accord 
ing to the earliest account Durham Cormea par^Oi tb( 
country inhabited by the BuiOAvraa; and dming 
Saxon Hsftarcht U formed part of the kingdotn of the 
NoRTUUMBKaa* 

It is bounded on the east by the Cferman Ocean* on tho 
west by Westmorland and OuinWland« and op the south 
by the river Tees^ which divides U front Yorhshire. It is 
about forty-dve miles in lengths thirty^dve in breadth, and 
107 ill circumference* 

That part of the count][ which borders on Cumberland 
consists chiefly of naked hUls and barren moors, but pos-» 
sessed of very rich and numerous mines, particularly of 
Lead. The eastern and more central parts have au ex- 
cellent soil, and, for the most part, a level aspect. Though 
nearly all kinds of agricultural produce im‘C raised here in 
abundance and perfecliou, the chief attention of the Dur- 
ham I’armers is directed to the breeding of cattle. The 
Durham oxen, which are of uncommon size, are in very 
great demand in the southern counties, as also arc its 
sliocj), of which there are two distinct breeds, the long 
woolcd, and the short wooled. It is watered by the rivers 
Derwent y Wear, and with some other streams of 
leas note. 

The most iniportant town of this county is its capital 
Durham^ which is most picturesquely situated upon the 
IVear. Some part of this city is very ancient, but much 
of it has been erected within the last century and a half. 
Though like all cities to which additions have been made 
from time to time, it is very irregularly built; yet, from its 
peculiarity of situation, upon the craggy rocks of the river, 
and surroiindocl by woods, Durham has a very handsome 
ap]»canincc. To this the general elegance and neatness of 
ils buildings greatly contribute. Its cathedral is particu- 
larly magnificent. Some woollen goods are manutactured 
at Di'iuiAjvr to a considerable extent ; but its chief source 
oi profit is Mustard, which is grown in its vicinity in great 
'abuiidaiico, and of a very superior quality. In the ucigh- 
bourliood of this city, in 1346, was fought a tremendous 
battle between the English army and that of Scotland, 
when the latter was utterly defeated, and their king, 
David Biiuce, was made prisoner. This action is com- 
meniorated by a stone monument, called Neville's Cuoss, 
which is still standing in the vicinity of tl\e city. Ten 
miles from Durham, and like it pleasantly and pictu- 
restiucly^ situated on the Wear, is Bishop Auckland, 
near which the Bishop of Durham has a very fine pa- 
lace and park. In addition to that advantage, tliis 
town is greatly benefited by its manufactiu^s of cot- 
ton goods ; and is at once a neat, pleasant, and prosper- 
ous place. 

Chcster-le-street, on the Wear, South Shields, at the 
mouth of the Tyne, Sunderland^ Bishvp Wearmouth, 
and >S^fotA:^ON-upon-Tees, am all particularly fine and 
flourishing towns, which owe their prosperity to commerce. 
Shields and Sunderland arc chiefly engaged in the coal 
trade, but the others have manufactures of various 
kinds. 

But the chief manufacturing town of this county is 
Darlington, where a particnlar kind of linen, called 
Huckubuck, is made i» the greattest perfection. Woollen 
stuff's and camlets are also made at this town ; and as the 
wcwl used ia bought of the farmer in the finmediate 
neighbourhwod. and the manufactures sent direct to the! 


Loadofi dealers* a very great profit is nade by the people 
of Detrlington. 

CHIEF tOWNB— POPUlATrON, i8Sl. 

DttftAir . . 10,1^5 Bishop Wearmouth I4,4fif 

Ohaster^te-sueet 15,878 8loektoiMij)iM«-TMs 7,p9| 

fiuadsfhllid . . 17,060 DiitiogtcNi . . 8,87 

South Shields . 9,074 Bishop Aakiand « 9^80 

exKAkation op the map. 

Mtf^renie to the hundreds. Me/etenee to the tloroughs. 

1 Darlington I Irnrhem 

2 ...... Chester e ..... . Gateilietd 

3 Easington 3 South ShMile 

Stockton • 4 Simtoland 

Boundaries of Countiee thus ...... 

Divisions of Counties. ^ thus 

Hundreds thus 

Boroughs thus - -- -- -- -- 


CHESHIRE. 

This county has two hornlike projections to the east 
and west of its northern border, which measure sixty miles 
across, but its main land does not exceed forty miles in 
.ength, and is about thirty in breadth. 

The greater part of its northern side is bounded by tho 
Mersey dnd Tame, and the remainder of that side by 
Lancashire ; on the east, by the counties of Derby ami 
Stafford ; on the south, by Shropshire ; and on the west* 
by F)int.shirc and the Irish SeUf which separates it from 
Ireland. 

The greater portion of this county is very level, but towards 
the eastern extremity there are several liilU, which form a 
coutinufition of those of Staffordshire and Derbyshire. 
Though the laud is so flat it is almost uniformly gt>od ; 
for, making allowance for the hills of which we have spokeij, 
there is not in the entire county above one acre of waste in 
twelve; which, whether with reference to the whole of 
England, or to almost every selected county, is an ex- 
tremely small proportion of waste. This county is still 
farther favourca in being well and picturesquely watered. 
The rivers Mersey, Dee, Waver, Dove, and Wenlock, all 
water it; and, in addition to , these, it is fertilized and 
beautified by almost innumerable lakes and rivulets. One 
aluable commodity of this county is salt, which is ex- 
ported in vast quantities. The chief places noted for 
'.heir salt works are called the three witches; viz., Norths 
wich, Nantwich, and Middlrwich / but, there are many 
thcT, though less considerable, Halt-works in this county. 
But the grand source of wealth to the Cheshire farmers is 
cheese. The land is peculiarly fit for pasture, and accord- 
ingly full three-fourths of the land adapted for cultivation 
ire appropriated for that purpose. Almost the only excep- 
ions to this mode of employing the land in Cheshire are 
hose parts in which the soil is cither very light sand, or 
olerably light loam. In the firmer kind of soil eanofs, 
ind in the latter kind, jtolaiocs, uie the chief articles of 
firoduction. In some of the nioie slciile parts coals are 
bundantly found, and strve, not only for tlie u^e of the 
nhabitants, but also to a conaidcnibi : vxlvnt fur expor- 
:ation. 

Its chief town » Ciik^'Teji, which, though only of a 
jmall size, is a very ancient and a very wealthy city. For- 
merly, it was oue of the strongest’ and most irtiportant 




garriions in Engifuiil ; and iu walls are still kej^t up, 
though the^ rmlf for a promenade for the inhabitants. 
Af a port jt is T^f'inponsiderable^ and its only mapnfac^^ 
ture of glovee* Bsk: it 

as. a ^'capital f6r the.gentry of the farroundh^^l^i 
of WaiMy and is consequently posseas^ of a Tei|%^J 
sid'^rabii domestic trade. /■ 

lts <it|heF^<ditef towns are Stoekf^t, 

JTnui^fordf and they if, 

an particular mention, excepting 
nrks mantain a very considerabU p^^ who .ate 


busily engaged, like the ioBiabitants 4n ibe 

cotton mamvfacture. ' 

On the mouth of the Dee, in this cOUAtyi tliere is a vil 


land. But Holyhead proved a too sbcceSaful rival to 
it; and this villam having now scarcely any profit exce{H 
that which it derives from the few jo»eo|& who resort to it 
as a bathingoplace, it is gradually sinlung into its native 
insignificance. 

Of this county were the celebrated historians HoLnii^o- 
sHKt) and Sfesu. 

During the time the Romans were in Britain, this 
county, together wHh Shropshire^ Staffordshire, and TTor- 
cestershire, was inhabited by the Coukavii. 

Under the Saxons, it fomed part of the kingdom of 
MxaciA ; by the Danes it was made an earldom ; and, 
lastly, by Wicwam the CoNQUEaoa, it was erected into 
a county PALATiw«>«aioying under the crown all the rights 
of sovereignty; the Eaht^i oir Chester holding parlia- 
laents and courts of justice by their patent. These ex- 
tensive privileges seem to have been granted with the view 
of encouraging and enabling them to make a firmer 
stand against Smr neighbours, the W xcsn. Henry VIH . 
retienched the power Of this grant; it still, however, re- 
tains authority to determine, by its own judges, in all 
cases, except high treason. 

CHIEF TaWNS-*POPULATrON, i&si 
Chester ' 81,368 ■ KrtutsfbnT 3,823 

Steckpcrt ^ 85,469 Wantwieh 4,886 

Macclesfteld- 80,189 JVerthwkh . 1,481* 

^glften : »,358 MiddiewicK 1,325 


THE IIBATHEN MYTHOLOGY. 

abounds wUh gross 
It' originated in the mssett 
was received witli^thc most 
interwoven with 
people wtio now 

'earn'Ml^iii so'abundanity ‘used by 

the poets of .intiqiiitv, 

that die history or ifie 

. poetry.,. of:'th6 ;6ncie^ wi considerable degree of 

uamtage,,.:wt^^ knowledge of inv- 

^hqtogy ‘ifr^‘ Whidh ‘ hive so largely Imrrowed. 
we cannot believe one a;|^laible of the story of the gods 
and fi^desses taking .a' part in the quarrels between 
the-<Jiee1ai ind because we know very well 

thkt such ijpoA goddesses ever had, ^ or could 
bhi^,^any other uia^ an imaginary existence. But. 
tf>e with Mvantoge, we must know 

what wae.^fabled of those gods and goddesses. We know 
that their aettons were; fabled; but, if we wish to read 
the Iliad, or Shy bther of thuGr^ or Latin classics, with 
profit and pleasure combined, we must know what those 
actions were fabled to be ; and what attributes, station, 
and relative power were peculiarly assigned to the respec- 
tive deities. This knowledge, for the reasons already 
assigned, is absolutdiy necessary to a classical reader; 
and it 19 on that account that we intend to give a sketch 
of the Heathen Mythoiogy. We shall make it as full as 
our limits will permit us ; but it will necessarily be con- 
fined to a sketch. 

The Headieo Mythology treats of the history of the 
fabulous gods and goddesses; but more especially of 
those of Greece and Rome. This arises, probably, in 
part from Greece having derived much of her mythology 
from the Egyptians, and the Romans from the Greeks ; 
and partly, perhaps, from those being the only ancient 
nations* with whose Literature we ato at all intimately 
aci^ainted. 

The Mythology was firmly believed among the iio- 
inlbrm^d mass of the coomaDity both in Greece and in 
Roifie; though the eduee^ and pbilosi^hical few had just 
rddas of the one true Odut. But all thc^ attributes which 


The ancient Rmhaes ealled elephants Luces haves,** Luoaniaa 
oxea, because they jGtrft saw them in Luctnla m Italy, during the 
war with Pyirims* ■ 

A d<y at Bto is dways seasiblA when land it near. Dogi were 
anciently saciifieed te Hecate. 

A horse breathm through his nostrils, aud net thre^hismputti. 
The Greeks sacrificed batma to the sun/' 

Cows were anciently oonseemted ie Cafes; beetuse fi^jy wire 
supposed to have been the first aniiUil by pan* -''i 
Aeamei has-been known, tp cajliy 
means ofi the camel, the'trade' of Ttmi^, 
and Birbaiy, is principally carried on: ' ' , V* - 

The Sun, the common centre of {d*Ma^^ 

883,846 miles in diameter. , ' ; i a " '- 7 rf \ * 

Fire is U fiuid, and the chief agent in natare. 7 \ 

To have torches, or fire, carried before tham, was 
peculiar to the Roniaii einperors. - / -"'i 

Lightniiw ia the explosion of efoctric laatttr la the clofiidi: 
Thunder It the Mp^ with its aritoes. 

Thunder bPn the pme telatipn to i^|heniing,p the report; IW^t 
flash of a cannon. 

Among the ancient Otecl^^ all persons killed by lightning we^ 
ouriid apart, they being tlrnght fiatefiil to their j^s 


thd philosophers justly ascribed to the one A1ti(iighty God, 
the creator, pmarvwr, apd ruler of the world, were sepa- 
rately ascimd by popular Mythtdogy to as many 
deitiesV Tu'additlosf.^ AA AUmeEbus gMs thus called into 
an im^ghiary existowee fShe jGtoekt, and still more their 
eonqn^ipiH and dismplus (he ReimtDS, created a deity for 
varioui^uTely humane aifaini, suchas jove, war, marriage, 
#6^^ and even giive to the very Cloacm a 
Those mortals, too^ who in their hves 
were deified afj^ their deaths ; 
wpA jl^;%^MyptoibiBY ^3 formed so comprelmnsive and 
so catalogue of deities, without any 

egpkpbti^ .■oY..tbe^fr^^ attributes and dispositions, 

a ceaaiderable task upon the memories of 
dkpr pitnu^ Tbp young reader, having 

ddy imbued jsdto Obristiaii knowledge, will not 

Jews tie of course exfeepted t we have a fiiU account of 
diM in Holy Writ. 

4* Why tKa philesophical heathen did not coiamunicale their 
ideas of the Dei^ to the whole multitude we have shown tai 
speaking of the Eteusinwii Mysteries.” 
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fail to porcelvo amid all the errors and fi ctiong of tlie his vengeaiica, scatUrad Aam with his thunder^' tad 
liaathen Mythology, that many of its personifications and armed his son Hercules wi* p^er to destroy them, rnfmh 
fahlM are obvioesiy founded tipon truths, which all na** that performed. Jupiter WM 

tions had dimly received by tradition from theix^^mdsod the say« only when the 

parents* the sons of Noah and their wives, Will he or'iFsMft ClplSdy P**’ 

particularly perceptible on comparmg ohr next paragraph eidw th# bad .already deleim 
with tlie second verse of tlie first c^ter of Qenesis. what the ihu adjr wMddW ihoiiW ha. Homer 

The oldest of the deities weffe CHiios, and his consort dascdhM 

Darkness ; whose origin, as we have observed above, is. being slalni ihhamre m his behalf, on ac- 

clearly to be traced to. the traditional though faint idea pdtw'ojfiiift having akoady deteTOlUliM wha| snoukl 
which the heathens had of the real Cosmogon)^ be ^is 4affiny > 

the 

Titans, — — ^ , # • i 

luiinber of heads. The principal among these many- the godd^s Ukna> was. ^ god of poeUy» music, ana 
headed and many-limbed beings wSre the following, via. : m^icinh, He ufas also supposed to pmsm Over the wtU 
Biiareus, Hyperion, Oceanus, Japetus, Cottoa, Creus, and over archery end arehers» He has been erroneously 
Ccecus, Gyses, and Saturn. This last was the most ceie- supposed to be the sanie as the sun# hut the best clusic 
brated of them all. By his wife Rhea, Ops or Cybele, he works now extant militate against that idea, which ind^d 
had the gods Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto; and the god- seems to have wholly originated in bis being pictonaily 
desses Ceres and Juno. Saturn reigned in Crete, and represanted with rays around his head^ 

Ills power was so gieat, and was also so wisely and bene- Mars, son of Jupiter by the goddess Juno, was the god, 

volently exerted, that during his reign the gods were able as his sister Bellona was the goddess. Of war. At Rome 
to dwell among mankind without being disgusted with the especially he was worshipj^d with very great sol^nity 
sijrht of folly or wickerlness ; and while men remained and respect. His temple was much frequented, and very 
thus virtuous, wise, and peaceful, the gods caused the costly presents were made to him, or more 
earth to ]>rotlucc spontaneously all things necessary for speaking to his priests the SaUi. These P^***l* 
nvau’'s subsistence and enjoyment.* The duration of guardianship of the ancyllte, or sact^ed shields, which were 
Saturn’s roign is called the golden age, as having been represented to have falldn from Heaven in the time ol 
the period duviujj; which man enjoyed the greatest amount Romulus. They were of brass, and os gpraat im|>ortanw 
of happiness aUaiiuible by humanity. was attached to their remaining in the possesswii of the 

This gh)rIous and beiievoleut reign was at length ter- Romans, a number of shields similarly shaped and made 
iiiinated hy the rebellion of Saturn’s eldest son Jupiter, of the same material were hungup *n the temme with 
After vainly '‘trug^:Hng to inuintain his power at Crete them, that the genuine ones might be indistinguishable to 
ii;;ainst tlic a saults of his undutiful and rebellious son, any hostile stranger who should eudea%'Our to st^l them. 
Saturn was at Ic iigth obliged to save his life by a pre- Mercury was the son of Jupiter by Mamthe, the 
( ipitatc fli;;hf ; and he was kindly received at the court of daughter of Atlas. He was made the messenger 


.Ian us, in Italy, to whose subjects he, in return, commu- 
nicnlcd the vnhuiblc knowledge of agriculture. It Is on 
sn eount of ll.is instruction that Saturn is represented wif 
ii sithe in liis hand, in the Roman Mythology. Janu. junction, 
himself wa> ileified at his death, as well as his guest, on 
account of the great wisdom and justice with which h€ 
ad reigned, and the success with which he had laboured 
to soften the manners and improve the minds of hi. 
subjects. 

.hipitcr having dethroned and banished his father 
seated himself upon his throne, and resided i.. Olympus. 

Hence he issued his commands alike to mankind and to jests and ridicule of the otlie^ deities. 'p 

the deities; hurling resistless and destroying thunders Juiio^ the daughter of Saturn, and sister as well as wile 
upon those who dared to dispute his will. Notwith- of Jupiter, was queen of Olympus, mo merther of severm 
standing the known greatness of Jupiter’s power, the gods of tlje deities. She waa the totelar deity of mw^ge Wu 
and goddesses ventured to endeavour to dethrone him, parturition. She was exceedingly majestic and haughty 


_ _ *>f 

Olympus, and was furnished with wings to his feet, a 
winged hat, and a caduceus. He was accounted to be 
the god of eloquence, letters, and, by a very siiigulnr 
iction, of thieves. 

Vulcan wa.s the son of Jupiter by the goddess Juno. 
He was the god of fire and the tutelar deity of those who 
worked in metal. He motle armour and utensils for the 
deities, and furnished Jupiter with thunder-bolts. Having 
offended Jupitfer, he wast brown violently down from 
Olympus, and in the fall injurerl’ himself 9 % severely that 
ho ever afterwards limped so linlibrously as to excite the 



to be obeyed, and who hud the power to cairy'his deter- Minerva waa the goddess of wisdom and the tutelar 
iM illation into effect. Subsequently the giants also re- divinity of Athena, where an exceedingly spleiidid temple 
beilc‘<l against him, and piled the very mountains upon was erected in honour of her. A curious origin is assigne 
t acli other, in order to make their way up to Olympus, o her by the poets. Jupiter is said to have been c is- 
Tlieir rebellion was as useless as that of tne deities, and tracted with a violent pwn in the head that "C ok ere 
terminated even more fatally. For Jupiter, enraged ^at Vulqon to strike him with lus hammer, ino &?" .*”** 
mere mortals also should venture to assail him and dare did as he was desired, and fifom the wound which nis m - 

live implement made in the head of the sovereign deity 

• Her. consult Geesis. ch«p. 2 ; and tlie tmdiliona), Uiouah Olympus, forth 

knowldege of the ancients will again very obviously deity of' beauty and love, Was ex- 


p«rv« 

appwr, 
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. Her character it very variously drawn 
|()m(ft<deaetU^ her ‘ "* 

•oniii tk$ k 



> tWW'lXieB m 
^rbUi^tWfg: 

... , 

Jie aee. 8h« WM 

Il'Cythera or Cyprtti, and;Mr nUif in wH or 

^ci, uid pwtkiMlir Mcompaniel hy lito 
Itymeit, the tdt^ deitj;.<^ marriegia. we flfw of 

lore, whoa4drrl» .3rei« renhiMUd l^ht uaktmiJa dteir 
direction iiii'tliieir .rmseta, ^dtKnliied .oe 

being^A naked «nd benotUhl bof, hnvidg Uh eyce hiMi- 
dagM, and ^^itandjr-eaR^g a boW and anowa ahaui 
Um: He ie aaid to hare wounded adiacri»iaate!> and 
with equal effect goda and nen. 

Ceree waa a daughter of Cerae tutd mo^r of Preaer« 
|)ine, whom IPluto, the grim and uglg deity of Tartarua, 
Btole from earth and.ntaiht hia. queen. Bkity wae the 
farourite ialand of Cecea, who taught mankind to aow 
corn, make bread, and plimt fruit-treee. 

Latona, the mother of Afullo by Jupiter, wet the 
daughter of-Saturn. 

\^ta wee the goddeia of die, and wai beU in exceed" 
iagly great reverence at Rome. lA her temple a fire waa 
hgpt perpetually burning, aa an offering upon the altar. 
Great atmw being laid upon the pernetuity of tbia igneous 
efoing, virgina (called the Vestal Virgins), were ap> 
pointed, after a eevere novitiate, to attend to it in turn. 
If the fire by any chanee waa audbred to go out great 
ealamities were' supposed to Impend over the imperial 
eity, and tha unfortunate prieeteee during whole watch it 
appired wae eevcrely whipped by the priest of the goddess. 
Oil such occasions the nre was only allowed to be re- 
kindled with riic. sun’s rays. Theae priestetsta made a 
vow of virginity, and if any one of them violated it, she 
was inexorably put to death, in order to deprecate the 
wrarii of the goddess. ' 

Oiana waa daurtter of Jupiter, by I,atona, and twin 
sister of Apollo. She is represented aa havfaty 'been ex- 
ceedingly tall, majestic, end beautiftd. - ..Wie'waa.the god- 
dess of hunting, and spent die pcindpal. part of >er time 
in partaking of that amuaemant in the woodSi On'ihete 
cxcurskma she waa attended ^ a long <d|dn (ff hympfas, 
wtm wera all of a ratyeatic hei^t and grwt beauty, but 
not' so 'ftdl hy ** ^ goddess herself, and very far 

Inferior to her in bhaimt and giaceftilness. She Wae wor- 
shmped widi the moat maffttifieenee and rwphct hy the 
^hosians, whb miehti$il a splandid temple to :kiip honour in 
their city.* She'viia''g*neintlly ityretHmted'riWh hAt legs 
naked but with btliriiiMhn .her fiset^. and eaityii^ «. bow 
and a quiver- fuj(.i9| She liras exeritihi^ly s^'of 

ibot und-experi tA.at!NiMj^i>' ' 

Bacchus, the ji;dd'>of 'wipe, W|(s thq 'jjppMef' by 

Seinele, a mortaf. He may be aiiid td.navp. 
wheteter Utere.were dninkaida, pa ai relateOrlft;^ 

chajraotd!^ god of wipe. Hie htslSvalt in^utuil 'tq. 

.honour- krthat eh.*iracter were literally wid-' fa wif* 
eigieiiv whriio riot, debauchery, and every ktt4,of «phq 
and tdwceniU werapermittad and practried. 
writers give Bucehttt a vety different character, aqdpspj^ 
to him many actions and qualities so simUar to duM i^luch 
we know to be properly ascribed to Moses, that very many 

* Paul tosaks of tha Diana of the Ephesiaas 


teamed men, and those too of (he very highest literary 

.ngn-esanted 

V‘-d.K-4.-a,-r.. mqitriy s^.,jp»a^naiw,^ 




fdllht'idnTrh as a 
setting 




wych tha pf the 

it'MriSiattt Irahi hundred iime» ligiiter 
idM nietence .of -animal 

. . When ■ 

« ndw n.>h^^^xii}i or ficsli 

a Windi or stioii]; 

()|ak^ibn3r**five mil^en hohir; a atorm, or terinp^p d% ^ileb nn 
a violent eixlyzniloB an hour ; a Utitlteiilep eighiy 
nailee on Imiir* Wh^ the'wind Btek at ,|he iaie-of ninety or one 
h^dirad an hdor« lt ^ ,calM a yiolmt korr&eabeg (eavih^^ up 
Ueaa and every tliii^vrKieh it meets. 


NOTICE. 

We4>eg fiarticularly to call the attention of our Headers to the 
MAPS given in this workp and especially to those which will 
appear in our Number of December 28; viz., XAree successive 
MAPS of LONDON. 

1. MAP of LONbON, in the time of the HOMANS; 

It. MAP of LONDON, as it was iu the time of QUKEN 
ELIZABETH; and 

‘A, MAP pf LONDON, as it exists NOW ; together with s 
Brief HISTOHY of LONDON, from its origin to the present 
time; the whole of which will be contained in a double ^Number, 
without any additional charge : and with confidence do we say tbut 
the whole History of the World does not aCord an instance of any 
work toembellisliedand illustrated, at such a small expense to tin; 
Purchasers. In order to possess a whole series of the Numbers 
this Work, Subscribers will be pleased to f.btain iliose alruady 
published, as speedily ai' possible, befi>i’e they are all disposer) o!. 
as there are but few rema^iug. 

To prevent disappointniisut in procuring the Number contaniin..: 
the Uree Ma^s of LoNUpW, Suhtcrilers are requesred to giv. 
spMiat i;^rs to Uiek BoohseUeA *as early as possible, that a suf- 
cientimmWr may be strueW,oifi and no disappointment occur. 


LONDON: 

R«Gmrin*aKh«, AND zi. patbknosyka how. 
^ fim nndvb; st. AUdDSTm. paris. 

' vn e%A»g MureMomp av *fi#voAi.owjN4 aosmts * 
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POIITUOAL. Lisbon, the c^tal, is finely situated on tbenortk sideof 

PoaTur.AL, is ihe toiifcl west- the mouth cwf It Is WiU hi the fomof ^ ampM- 

crnly kingdom of Eu«pperf|jidi fike is vejgf Momu thcatr^ on sejn^ jh^i The harbour is very capsicious, and 

i.iinous, and also bcarsagJiat memblance in 

asiKJCi. Many i>ortions are rn^eil and sicriler oot. Ine « defeniM,.^ Tl&city.t^^Opr^^ 

valleys, in general, are very fertilST Th^ ilotf pf Portugal ti fort of wmJ a dffffifaf ; aw w conveyed to it 

noi very |Moductiy,c ekher in corn or pasture ; bat iherl h a a aqueduct.; . The grea^^ pnjrt of Lisbon was 

jrre.ii abundance of oranges, lemons, figs, raisins, afmbiuts, destroyed., by a drea^M eatth^a]i|]'^ 1775.; mt it has 
nuts, and olives : together wniIi mines ol iron, tin, lead, and' been The liUidber of inhabiimts who sufiiered on 

marble. The principal production of this country is Aat o&Smn was about 60)000. The Paftihjaient of Ofieai 
known by the name of Pout . of wivch vast qiianlilfos are Britatu, on receiving intelligence of this eywt, immediately 
I'xported. This wine is so named . from ihecdypif Opoiito. voted 100,0001* for the relief of the distreaaild people of 

Portugal is panicularly nolcrl for ihe cork-irce, the oiang^, Lisbon. . ^ 

lemon, and olive trees. Its climate i$ very delightful, St. Uhei^ noted for salt ; Coimbra, fbr its university, 
especially on the const, and the high grounds; but in the fine cathedm, and a curious bridge built by the Romans: 
valleys, in summer, the heal is excessive. > Oporto for wme; Sltas for its castle, and a cistern, so 

This counli^, like Spain, was successively in the pos- large, that it will hold water suflKcient to supply the town 
session of the VarthagimanSt Romans, Qvths, and Moors, for six mouths : Lisbon, next tq^ndon and Amsterdam, 
until the year 1098, when Ai.imionso VI., king of Leouand i» considered the greatest commercial town in Europe. In 
Castile, comiucrcd th(^iorlliorn provinces of Portugal religion, language, and manners, the Portuguese strongly 
fioin the Moors; and, to reward the signal services of resemble the Spaniards. The population of Portugal is 
1 1 r.N iiY, the youngest son of Kobcri, Duke of Bu Rf;uN nv, about 3,700,000. 

Ai>;unst the infidels, he conslilulod liim Kart of PortugaL The climate of Portugal being of a mild and agreeable 
hi 1 139, Alimionso, the son of IIksuy, having freed him- temperatui-e, it was formerly much resorted to from Eng- 

solf from the subjection of the King of Castile, and con- land for the recovery of health. 

(|iicrcd the southern provinces of Portugal, as far as the The Portuguese are in general superstitious, indolent, and 
Mountains o/’ Aujauvf., was pioclaiiOcd by his army, haughty. Its peasants are in a state of vassalage ; — tem- 
Kmg of Poiiugal. His successors coniiniicd the war porate and lively, but generally very ignorant, and very 
.I:;.iinst the Moous, till tlicv woie masters of the whole backwawi in all improvements. Their agriculture is 
The crown conliuiud in this family till 1580, wretched, and their manufactures are greatly neglected, 
whon PiiiMi* II. of Spain, louniicd it to his kingdom. In The commerce of Portugal, however, is very considerable, 
l()40, the Port ucuESK iciidcrcd themselves quite inde- especially in the productions of her colonies. The wealth 
|)LM(lcni of the Spanisli ciown, and placed the Duke or and power of Portu^I are small. 

Ik'ur.uNDY on the throne. In 1807, in consequence of It will be remembered, that when Dow Pedro left Por- 
ihe French invading Portugal, the whole of the royal tugalin 1826, and became Emperor of Brazil, that he re* 
r.nnily embarked in a Heel in the Tagus, and on Dec. 1st, signed the throne of Portugal to hfs daughter, but which 
-ailed for BR'\xil, escorted by four Britisli incn-of-war. having been usurped by his brother Do k Miguei., is the 
\ Regency was previously appointed; but no attempt cause of the present contest at Oporto ; hence the future 
u;is made \o resist the Fkkncii, who soon after entered character of the government is at present uncertain. 

die capital. In 1808, an artny was sent from Exr.i.Axn. to 

iiiil the PojiT Ki e i sK, and the French were defeated on the 

21st of August, at Fhniera. This battle was followed up NETHERLANDS, PAIS-BAS, on LOW-COUNTRIES, 
by a Contention, usually called The Convention of 

(Sintra f in consequence of which, all the French forces These provinces obtained the general name of N^hsr^ 
were sent by sea to their own country. Tlie French again tonds, Pais-Bas, or Low^Countries, from their low 
( utered Portugal, but after successive defeats, by the situation, in respect to Germany. Formerly, they formed 
British and Portuguese troops, they were completely Gallia Belgica ; and afterwards part of the circle 

cxpellcil from that <-ountiy. ‘ of Belgium, or Burgundy, in the German empire. The 

The government is an hereditary monarchy, and the Netherlands, comprising Holland and Belgium, are situ- 
rightful heir to the crown is Donna Mari.^ ; out the so- between the second seventh degrees ot east loii- 
vcroigii power having been usurped by Don Miguel, the gitude, and between the fftieth ewd Jifty-fourth degrees 
Royalists, under the command of Don Pedro, ace en- north latitude; being three hundred miles in length, 

. doavouring to dethrone him; and the great struggle of Trom north to sou thj, and two hundred in breadth, frortll east 
coiuyntion i.s ‘ carrying on at Oporto; and hitherto, the to west. 

strife has been in favour of Don Pedro. (See the Map. ) The Netherlands are bounded by the German Ocean ou 

This country was formerly greatly distingutisKed a* a the Rortb; by Germany on the east; by France on the 
maritime power, but its prosperity has long siQce decliRed. south ; and by the British Channel on the west. 

Its chief rivers are the Tagus and Douro : the fei^er The Netherlands, till lately, were united undei one 
Hows by Lisbon, the latter by Oporto. government/, but, are now divided into two grand divi- 

The following arc the chief towns of Portugal, U»ethar ; namely, 
with their population : \ Vnixed Provinces, or Holland, north; 

Lisbon .... 240,000 

Oporto .... 70,00ft IL Tub Austrian, or French Netherlands, now 

Braga 18,000 Belgium, south. 

Elvas 16,000 As these provinces, or kingdoms, arc now entirely dis- 

St. Ubes .... 12,000. tinct from each other, tiiey will be considered under their 

Coimbra . . 12,000 separate and proper heads : first 
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TU^ UNITED PIlOyiNCES, 
fing 


■■■■'r»*''''’C-<^nl»tgen 

;J?D«^t1ie 
’SiiSji-''** Overyiise.1 
Jr '5- 5. Gclderlflnd . 

^ Hoi i-amu ' . 

y ' Utrecht , 

8. Zealand * 

9d ^^ortll Brabant 


OR IIOIXAND. 
provinces; 

POPhtA^OH*. A 

176.006 ' 
136,006 . : 

46,a0& 

147.006 " 
:s4»fi0.. 

748,660 
" 108,000 
111,000 
294,000 


2,046^500 


Tho iilft^.^provipces mentioned above are in the north ^ 
country called HOLLAND; and those 
named l3elow.arc in th^o?///i, and are called the jBe/jric 
^ l^ravineeSt or hj^ptvW, except Luxemburg, which is a 
^rt of Oerinlaiy. 


pnoviNccs. 

1. Antw^m ' 

2. Bouth Brabant 

3. West Flanders 

4. Bast Flanders 
Haiuault • 

6. Namur . 

7. Liege 

8. Limburg . 
yo. Luxemburg 


IWUtATiOK. 

293.000 

427.000 

492.000 

600.000 

430.000 

156.000 

354.000 

292.000 

214.000 


3,258,000 

The '^jncipnl rivers arc the Rhine, the Jleuse, the 
Vlfesejrf<9,'ana Uje Scheldt. 

. The Rhjve comes from Germany, and divide-s itself 
ihto several streams, one of which proceeds north, and 
empties itself into the Zuyder Zee: while the rest 6ow 
north into the North Sea* Tlie Meuse rises in the cast of 
France, and running north into the Netherlands, joins the 
Rhine, near its mouth. 

The Moseei<£ rises also in tlie east of France, and run- 
uing north-east through the Netherlands into Germany, 
joins the Rhive at CoUenU. The Sc^i^edt rises' in tlie 
narth*e^t of France, and running nor^'into the Nether- 
lands, enters tlie North Bea near the moadis of tlM| Rhine, 

H^eXiAni) is bounded the notlh/and west hy the 
Gefthhn Ocean ; on the east, by WciRphalia;. and on the 
south, by 

The bn the sea-^oast, ace every where 

flat tow, that the inhablt^^ been' 

pblig^d or mounda alpbg a of it, 

tQ;i^yenl^ fccMh the oeptm"; and'-W^o 

.vnyed from a toemr, or s^eple, diis ccrunt^ nhlt his 
^ . ptiinmnee of a' large. mersh» 4r ’ bogr Im bOaft^draioed 
by;f!ftt«,4Tierable dit^^ Muchpf^^lf^^ 

' l^vcl oMlie sda, henep,. this cotin trur. baa iiibith^ tior: 

^mouniohtslb'diym^^ ' 

does nbt6t8Hr n^itenally froru' 

very tint' 

%l.olc$bme;^^^^ by the ‘freitt an winlar.. The. 

.S' il is by iintiirc niiTavourable to vegetation, an obstacle 
w ltir!) il'.c industry of the inhabitants has in a great diea- 
suic MU mounted, in making canals to drain theirVl|bd8; 


which, by this method, are rendered fltfor pasture, and in 

inn^c^w^ iemd su^ utmost as in 

, III wint^j the iab'ab%pt;i^.ttam 

y.y . ^ ,K^,\y‘ .' *1- 


/ :^o^uiatry. baii,’8ts|^ interi^stiug probfjt ihan 
l|^^jj^d; ai^' whiidi man can 

.or difBet^^ies of his 
the level of the sea at higli water, 
maay;pi»ts of IJ&ebuhtry hhv^ be^ exposed to the most 
di^adinl injipadanona. The isl^d$ that Ikift the north- 
western Monies are the indent of 

the continent oyer which' the ^ Has estel^ibt'd lier 
dondnion. In the tenth eentc^, the Sen i^Ot Spread into 
broad estuaries, leaving the ista^s.ef Ae^fand, 
cheren, vjA^^hhMen,^^ vestig^ of the country which 
they had overwhelmed; and in the flfteenth century, a.d. 
1446, the Salt Lake near />orL was formed ' by the 
siidden inundation which absorbed seventy-two thriving 
villages, and destroyed 100,00(Lpf the inhabitants. To 
p^tect thernselves from the olourrenccs of such cala- 
mities, the Dutch erected along their coasts those dykes 
or mounds as named above, by which they have eifre- 
tually repelled all further encroachment of the sea. 

To the agriculturist and the merchant the Netherlands 
are particularly interesting. The soil in the Netherlands 
is a rich loam ; and is also in the highest state of cultiva- 
tion. Owing to the humidity of the climate of Holland, a 
great portion of it is kept in grass, and the pasturca aie of 
unrivalled luxuriance. 

From tlie twelfth to the sixteenth century the Duicii 
were the most commercial people in the world. For a long 
period they W'crc the greatest carriers in Europe; iheir 
fisheries were most extensive and valuable; and their 
colonics, both in the East and West Indies, were nnsnor- 
ous and profitable. Successive wars, however, greatly 
injured them ; and the tyranny of Bonaparte bron^lit 
them to the verge of ruin. 

The chief towns of Holland are Jlmeterdam, Rotter-^ 
dam, the Hague^ Harlem, yinA Dor t. Amsterdam, the 
capital, is situated on the Ainstel and Wye, and contains 
240,000 inhabitants. Being seated in a low marsh, the 
greater part of the town is built on piles of wood. 1'lie 
bouses are of brick, or stone; the streets are well paved, 
and are kept neat and clean. The most noted buildings 
are the Btadthquse, or town-house, the Exchange, and liic 
Admivahty . The Btadthbuse is considered one of the fi nest 
straoCbres in the world, it. is built .on 14,000 wooden 
pilas.-'- . - 

RbTTEnnAXi, the Sppund city in Holland, is a fijw miles 
frbot ibe Haguia. It has an excellent harbor, and a very 
extmtfiva comhierd^. noted, as the birtliplacc of the 
l^AUMUsv/ lU'popu)afi6n:is 56,OOQ. 

tmimpuE is '^tiated almut tyrd^btilcs from the sea, 
and'^isJltiji^, biuM^^ and very^pleasant. Indeed, is 
cc^9i^|n|a one towna'm 'Euro^. Its 

is nes^\tt)^ few mtlps fN>m the Hague. 

cloths, ai^ siege in 1573. 
idpill^tfon is' " 

'artem is pdm'ibr thV invention of Printing, about 
l>e(f7, for* ^thefi ware; Sardam,ior shipbuilding; 
fdr its salmoh-fim and Utrecht, for the treaty 
^peace in 1713, wlncb..tt£rminatcd the warn of Queen Ann. 

It will be remembered (that Holland forms only part of 
what iS'Called the Netherlands, or Low -Coimt vies, and 
which was ranked bv Charles V. as a division the Ger- 
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man Empire, under the name of the Circle of Burgundy. 
The tyranny of his eon, Puiup II., who succeeded to 
crown, of Sjpaih, *and to whom 'Idle, Ne£berlandi!^'be(^ 
subject, oecasioned a general insarrection of 
ants. By the assistance of the English, the seven ^rth'ern 
provinces were enabled to throw off the yoke,^ and the 
Spakiauds were forced to deidnre tbfi^ a froo pec^le, in 
1G09. They were afterwards acknowledged by all Europe 
to be an independent state, under, the title of dxe M (Jvirsn 
Paovnrens.'^ The southern provinces continued to be 
subject to Spain; wliich, in 1700, ceded them to the 
House of Austria. 

In 1806, Holland was erected into a kingdom by Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, in favour of his brother Louis, and 
was afterwards incorporated with the French empire. In 
1814, the great European powers reunited Holland and 
Belgium into one kingdom, under the title of “ The 
Kingdom of the JV^etkerlande^*' of which the Prince 
of Ok ANGF. became its sovereign ; but, in 1831, it again 
was divided into two kingdoms, when Prince Lfopold was 
j)ltu'ed on the throne of Belgium. 

The principal towns of Belgium are Brueeels^ Antwerp^ 
fihenf, Liicgey and Brugee , — Brussels, the capital, and 
ic.siderice of the king, is one of tlic most elegant towns of 
Kuropo. It is noted for laoc, camlets, and carpets. Its 
population is 80,000. Many towns in the Netherlands arc 
colobratcd for warlike achievements ; particularly Agin- 
coffriy Hamiliegy Oudenardy JHalplnqnety and Jemappe, 
arc note<l for battles fought near those places in 1415, 
1700, 1708, 1700, and 17912. B^aterloOy a village, nine 
miles south of Brnesohy was the scene of the moat san- 
guinary battle of modern times. This c«^‘rebrated battle 
fought on the 18th of June, 15, between the French, 
<‘ommanded by Bonaparte, and the Bnglifihy flanoverianSy 
and Pnissianfiy under the command of Ukj Duke of Wkl- 
ijN'GTON, ill which, after fourteen hours bard tighling. the 
Proneli were totally defeated, and Bonaparte was again de- 
throned. 

fjisifp i.s a large place, containing about 65,000 inhabit- 
iints. Dunkirk is a noted seaport, Ghent contains 
<i0,000 inhabitants, and is fifteen miles in circumference. 
This city is divided by canals into twenty-six islands ; and 
over the canals are eight hundred bridges, Oetend is a 
large and populou.s seaport, famous for the siege it sus- 
tained against the Spaniards in 1601, and in which, be- 
fore it surrendered, the Spaniards lost 80,000 men. 
Cambrnu noted for its linen and cambriCy which last 
took its nam(; from this city. Liege is a large and popu- 
lo!is town, and is noted for its manufactures of iron-work 
and clock-work. Its population is 50,000. 

Axtwert, on the Scheldt, about two hundred years ago, 
was the principal mart in Europe. It is still of great ex- 
tt nt, contains two hundred and tvrelve streets, twenty-two 
.s(|uares, and many noble public buildings, among which, 
the Qiithcdral and Exchange arc very conspicuous: the 
Ibrmer is said to be tlie finest piece of Gothic architecture 
in the world; and the Exchanges of London and A^ 
i*tcrdam were built in imitation of the latter, The Ca- 
thedral is five Jiundrcd feet long; two hundred And thirty 
broad, and four hundred and sixty-six to the top of the 
.spire. ' 

The Scheldt is here four hundred feet wide, and the city 
presents a scene of bustle and activity not to be surpassed 
by any other town in the J^ctherlande. At the the 
river is twenty-two feel deep at high-water. It has good 
(locks, and excellent canals. Antwerp is also noted as the 
birthplace of Ruhene the painter. ' 


The Dutch boast of the literary and scientific aaiati of 
Braemue, Orotme, and Leeu^^enhoeiA 

tlisir Tenierr, 

ocher ^hirtuat aVt}Ms;V wha^ peculiar stylS 

^ntn^f have given rias to ^a Mhd the Ftmieh 

T^DVrcfl areaiaborlottiit^li^&gft^ tfravw, 

bold^ but uptitht |tet>pl0{ iowsMt the • 

noriii are seareely to be diitih^iabed miia, thair ^ 
lieighbdineit towards the souA haH 
manners, dress, and cat^niheof 
they are more dissimilar; the FLxiir tiros «ie Adman pa- 
tholics, the Dutch ate Ptotestonts.^ ^ •. >' 

The population of Holland w i kif Bakhtgii 

3,258,000. 


OF METAMORPHOSES. 

To young ^ders of the classics it is always^ pussHng 
and difficult conceive, how the palpable falsehood of 
the stories about the gods transforming themselves into 
various animals and inanimate objects, could ever b|#e 
obtained credence among any people. XV’heii Columls^l 
set the egg upright by bruising one end of it, every one 
claimed that nothing could .be more simple than the me^ 
by which he had accomplished his end ; yet, when he pro- 
posed the accomplishment of it, no one hc^d wit enou^ti tp 
suggest that means. It is thus with most other things; 
what we hnv(i seen done, and know the means oF^doingi 
usually appears easy. How few people are there who con- 
sider the immense difficulty a child experiences in leamii^ 
to run and to speak ! We never remember having foubd 
it difficult to accomplish either; and vre cpncIudOi with 
more quickness than logic, that, therefore^ ueitlier b 
cult. It is a similarly erroneous process of rekidaV of ' 
thcr of thought, which leads us to think sp meanly of the 
ancients for their facility of belu'f. We forg^ t&ai iheir 
mythology was sacred in their estimation, and IVas wdl 
calculated to sanctify, and, so to speak, to realize in their 
minds, this and similar errors. Ignorant of the principal 
phenomena of mind and matter, they had no solid scientific 
criteria by which to judge of propositions of this sort; they 
believed in a multiplicity of deities, and ascribed all the Ordi- 
nary actions and passions of humanity to each of ; they 
believed that they could be consulted at will by tKo priests, 
and that to those priests they never failed, unless mucli 
provoked by some neglect or impiety, to roturn an answer. 
In what manner could a people thus situated, explode thsf 
falsehoods of their deluding priests, backed as those false- 
hoods were, by innumerable mechanical arid other decep- 
tions, of the existence of which the people were as iinsu^ji- 
cious, as we are ignorant, of their particular nature^ we 
may pity the delusions of such a people, but wc have ndSIkir 
ground for making them the subject of our lidiciile. Place 
us exactly in the santa circumstances, and we should believe 
a.s credulously and as unwisely as theydfd. The trick.'^ (>f 
modern conjurors Ore apiusing even to o^r eh'ldrcii only, 
on account of the celerity of their execution, and i)k' 
spcciousncss of their deceptioii.s and illusions ; but sih'Ii 
tricks among a people destitute of natural philosophy, 
would be deemed supernatural, and enable V e rojjjuror to 
dupe a whole nation during his life, and procui v liiiuself to 
be' deified at his death, When Columbus or (Jortez first 
showed the fatal and stvift eflTei'Ls of artillu v to the natives 

The inlmbitants of Bfl.’ium we»\* fi rmerly cach'd Vhntiuf^s, 
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of America, that simple and cruelly ill-treated people many nights we have not even the subdued light of thf 

the ilash lightning, and pale moon, and the ever-twinkling stars, to console and 


iroagined hra we been simple enough to encss to which wc should be subjected were there perpetiud 
p&n^t: And been at the same time totally day.. We know that sleep is as necessary as fo^ to the 
bfMmiifttl science of chemistry, and of the support .and invigoration of our nature. And wc oaght 
Sfdt^’aiid pheAdnMSha of the air? Let us bewail then to remediber, atso, that the night is peculiarly adapted. to 
We ridicule the shnple Americans fora mistake which, enable us to^teap the ftiDest beneht flrom this invaluable 
superstition and their ignorance of phi- and indispenin^le iiefrM^ 
into account, was any thing but an illogical ooti- The day, by some from ararice, and by some from hard 
^{ttsiMi E^en more natural was the credulity which the necessity, is spent in toil and hurry; but tlie approach of 
Greeks accorded to the dootrine of Metamorphosis ; for no night gives a respite to the meanest labourer. Darkness 
part of the machinery of deception was visible to, or tan- tWws her mantle over the face of the earth, and at once 
fible by ihfm. They were tola that a god, for some human Btsns for repose, and warns us that the season for taking 
or snperhumatf purpose, had changed himself into a bird or it has arrived. 

a beast. Even if the very beast which was said to be the To how many aching hearts and wearied bodies does 
metamorpliosed god had been shown to tliem, how were night bribg relief! Selfish, indeed, must those be who 
tWy tot dm with the falsehood ? None of grand add would wish to purchase a few additional hours of needless, 
beautifo), though simple laws of natural philoimphy could perhaps even- criminal activity, by a sacrifice of that re- 
ai<L their inquiry, for of those laws they did not even curring darkness which give temporary calm to the 
su^’ect the existence. Mathematical demonstration of troubled spirit, and repose and a renewal of strength to the 
the falsehood of the assertion, then, they cannot be over-fatigued in body% 

Uamed for not producing or making use of them. Are . Even as to mere feeling, we incline to think the night 
they more blameable for not having theoretically, and by worthy of our admiration rather than of our dislike. There 
induction', arrived at a just conclusion ? Not a whit, is something unspeakably solemn and soothing in the un- 
Hqw were they to prove a negative ? The priest asserted broken darkness, and in the undisturbed silence of the 
that on a certain day, he had seen Duvid transform him- night. The whole earth seems to be hushed into rest, and 
•elf into a tree, or Jupiter metamorphose himself into a shrouded from obervation and disturbance. It is then, that 
shower of gold to win the adection of a mortal beauty; solemn and serious thought comes most frecjueiitly and 
who Could gainsay his assertion ? They had not, ns we spontaneously across our minds. And it is then, that we 
have» the tniths of science to guide them, as to the possi- seem more peculiarly to 'feel a reliance upon, , and a ne 
blttty of sitcU a transformation, or the still more glorious cessity for, the watchful and benignant guardianship of 
■trUAs of Scripture to teach them, that Jupiter and Diana, God. 

and thereat or the dramatis personiB of the heathen my- It is, indeed, as true as it is lamentable, that there are 
tkology were pure fictions. They believed that such beings but too many who are apt to feel, during the night, rather 
existed, and deigned to communicate their will and their an increased desire for their Creator*s care, thait an in- 
deeds to their priests; and, thus, believing it was in point creased reliance upon His mercy. We allude to those who 
of fact, utterly impossible for them to withhold their ere- 1 timid from nature or improper education, view the daiknesa 
denOefrom any fiction, however open, gross, and pal- of night as being a probable source of injury to tlu m. Jf 
pabli,” which those priests chose tp palm upon them, as any of our young readers are so unfortunate us to he guilty 
the history, or the will, promises, or commands of those of this very childish weakness, we entreat of them to take 
exceedingly feared, and, supposedly powerful and vin- speedy measures for ridding themselves of it. . U.t them 
- dictive personages/ In history, as in real life, we must be assured, that an eye watches over them which never 
constantly take into consideration all the circumstances winks, a mercy shields them which nevei slackens or 
under which pOOple think, act, or believe, or we shall be abates, and an Almi^tiness' protects them, whieh nn- 
perpetually acting unjustly towai'ds them, and unwisely diminished by time, and unchanged by v.trying ^t asons or 
towards ourselves,' We happily live in times when it is cii-cumstances. The ouiity tremble in ihi* ni'^-ht, 

impossildeLto superstitious imposture to be successful ; we not because it is night but because they arc gtiilty. 'riit'ir 
have a light to l^ht our steps, and a |)erpetual standard peril is not increased by the night; they aic c([uully in 
by which to judge of every thing which presents itself to us danger in the full blaze of the noon-tide sun. "J'hc gf)od, 
for examination or belief. But we must not, therefore, in on other hind, i^ould view the night with no feciing 
looking bojck upon ages of superstition and error, be of dread. He .who- waicbeth o^ er them, hath made the 
;^^iitiStp06^HMn$with lttUghty,t(Dd unjust severity, modes night. His eye penetrates its murkiest shades ; his arm 
whidh M exempted, not by can smite or sayp aUke, at all hours, and under all circiim- 

sagacity of ^u'r own, but by the Cnion of di- stances. 

;ymtru^ and the philosophy of which it has been the 

tl^ guardian. If life is hut a dream, what are its pleasures ? 

* What we liave in us of the image of God is the love of truth and 

justice.— T>emosthenex. 

;■ , NIGHT. H® d'® sake of thanks knows not the pleasure of 

- , - 'v' • gwidg. 

* andAow still is night ! Yet it is not with- 'Die good man is just in litllo things, the wicked man is little in 

•tit hs muly.' We have no longer the glorious splen- great unes. 
dbur of the sub, or the various shades and colours of the 

innumerable objects upon which he, during the day-sea- Pubu«hed i.y jamb. giwket. aae, Regent street, and si, 

•Ott, sheds radiance and m\ nroratmg warmth. Any, during [Printed by whixino, nenufort huu^c. 
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[Dec. 15 


COMFAKATIVE HEIGHT OF MOUNTAINS. 


lta> IliiiH WiMiw Qilfltt 

aitiiBtc. '‘cel. 

1 or,f)lk«lftgHr, bigltdct of Uid 

. Afti* d«,46a 

2 or Jaitiaturb U tbo vi^Ucy of 

Aau aa.aoo 

a A MiOOlitftItl, •uppo«e4 to bo hhaibiin . . . Aci* 

i tn the vaUey of Nopal Alia 34,6!i9 

f the valley of Nopal ... 4 . .. . Ai^a 2l»0di 

0 Cbimboraaa, the higheiit peak of the Aiidca . Amerioa 2l»4Ai 
7 Orand Wak, on the froniicts of Now jlesiico . AmeHca 19,7So 

1 RItieurahua, K. ohain of Andcif near Quito . America 1M79 

0 Amiaana, S.£, of Quito , * America 19,129 

20 Cotopaxi, in K. chain of Atidea, St, of Quito . Ameriea 18,862 

It Pop^atepetl America 17.726 

19 illfitisea, near Quito ......... America 17,676 

18 fl Alter cle loa Collttneif America 17,444 

14 Mount Bliai, Off the N.W. coaat America 17,340 

16 Oriattba, Mexico Amerioa 17,271 

16 8angai, JS. obaln of the Andea, in Peru . . . America 17,125 

17 Mowna Roa, Soodwicli IiJandl 16,474 

18 SinohuJahua, S.£. of Quito America 16.423 

19 Cotocaohe, near Quito . America 16,403 

20 Pichineha, near Quito America 16,014 

9l Mont Blanc Europe 15,830 

22 Coraxon, W. of Cotopaxi America 16,774 

23 Cnrguciotazao, near Quito America 15,666 

24 Mount Rosa, in the Vaiaii Europe 16,527 

25 Mount Egmout, New Kcalaiid 16,304 

26 The Ortelfapltie, In thu Tvrol Europe 14,9?7 

27 Mount Cerwln, iu the VaUis Kurope 14,764 

28 Summit of the Col de Lauierc. near Braiucon . Kurope 14,534 

29 The Finiteradrhoni Kurope 14,096 

80 Jung-fbauhenhorn, in Oberlaud Europe 13,725 

81 Mount Oxon Europe 1.3,444 

32 Needlefi of Argcntieri, N.W. of Mont Blanc . Europe 13,381 

33 Breitborn . Europe 12,903 

34 Soohotida, China Aeia 12,800 

35 Ophir, in Sumatra, nearly upon the Equator . Ania 12,756 

36 Ararat, in Armenia Aaia 12,700 

87 Farm House of Antisa|ia Amerira 13,425 

38 Mount Atlas, in Morocco Africa 12,500 

39 Peak of TenerifTe Africa 12,368 

40 Great Olocknor, on the horders of Caritithn Europe 12,643 

42 Oelcnetek, near the source of the Rhone . . Europe 12,013 

42 Todiberg, highctft of the Rhatinri Alps . . . Kurope 11,832 

43 Peak of Mulahnccn, isunimit of the Scrni 

Nevada Europe 11,806 

44 Rock Moiun Eurojio 11,428 

45 Mount Perdu, highest point of Pyrenees . . Europe 11,265 

46 Klitenberg Europe 11,073 

47 Marborc Europe 11,186 

48 Mount Viguetnalc Europe 11,003 

49 The Stolla, in the Orisons Europe 11,166 

.50 Vogelibarg, ia the Orisons Europe 10,894 

A\ Col du Mount Cervin, K. of Sion, in VahilMc . Emu'pe 1 1,182 

52 Mowot Ekrtd ]\iir»>])c 1 0,946 

53 The Mount Velan, highest summit of Great 

St. Bernard Europe 11,003 

54 Mountain in . Otaheite 10.896 

66 $teuier Al]j>, highest of the Carnic .Mjis . . . T^urope 10,941 

50 Maladetta Europe 10,479 

57 Poschiora, highest point of St. Gothard . . . Europr 10,620 

^8 ratay CmoI, in the Tyrol Europe 10,38.3 

69 jttarsqhalmorn, in the Orisons Europe 10,894 

60 Mount Viso Europe 10,0.51 

61 As^Udia, iQ RalMitchatka Asia 0,600 

62 Elburu^ highest point of Caucasus . , . ' . Asia 9,68.5 

63 LilmfliiA in Syria Asia 9,526 

64 Daohstein, summit of the HalUtarUer . . . I'Uirope 9, .527 

65 l^ic du Midi Europe 9,374 

66 Sugarloaf, summit of the Groat St. Bernard . Europe 9,360 

67 Coiugion Europe 9,2U7 

68 |i<ruttt Cromont, S.E. at Mont Rl/uic . . . E’lin^pc 8,958 

69 Wakeman Europe 8,790 

70 Rathausberg Eur.ipe 8,716 

71 Mount RotondO^ in Corsica Europe 8,696 

72 Gete, in the Island of Java Asia 8,500 

73 Summit of the Sierra Guadarrama, Madrid . £uro]M' 8,520 

74 Summit of the SetTR d' Estrella, Porrugal . . Europe 6,520 

75 Fort de Pinetla Kuroj).* S.249 


SHeatSi 

7$ 11 Qrait 8 mso« highest pf the ApenninH . . Buropd 
77 ruM 6f the Taum of Hs%enb1pt . . « . Euro^ 
7S Lemnim Feak, higheit of Bie Carpathian 

t|ovm<nns 

79 {ehnaeMUati, on the froti tiers of Norway 

60 The jfcnvap 

61 Mongt tTuhkde, the highest ih TrMie^vaRia . , 


89 GreM St. Bernard europe 

83 Col de la Seigne Europe 

84 Mount Veigy, in Savoy ....... Europe 

86 Mount Pelm Sibylla Europe 

86 Mount Maggfore, near Verona Europe 

87 Port de Oavarnie, near Jaoa ...... Europe 

88 In the Isle of Bourbon 

89 La Touriiette, iu Savoy Europe 

00 Passage du Orics, K. of the Slmpldn . . . Europe 

91 Col Ferret Europe 

92 Mount St. Darthelcmy Europe 

93 Mount Cimone, S. of Modena Europe 

94 Little St. Bernard Europe 

95 Pass of Mount Cenis Europe 

96 Cot de Tende Europe 

97 6t. Oothard Europe 

98 Pass of the Simplon, in Valais Europe 

99 The Sptugen, N. of Lake Como Eurojie 

100 Pass of Lavarexe Europe 

101 Pass of Tour male t Europe 

102 Syltnppen Europe 

103 Sutitelma, on the frontiers of Norway . . . Europe 

104 Swukn, in Sweden J'lun'p'j 

105 Roettruck, near Swukn Eusope 

106 Sull Tindu Europe 

107 Mount Mizen, highest of the Ct venues . . Euiope 

108 Mount d’Oc Europe 

109 The Cantnl Europe 

110 Olympus Europe 

111 Little Altai Cent\al . > Asia 

112 Pavdinskue Kerne/, aumtnit of I d Moun- 

tains Asia 

11.3 Peak, in the Azores Africa 

114 Schnecherg Africa 

115 Kataborg Alrin 

116 ^ue MouiituitiA, Jamaica 

117 llie W.-mhington, in W. Moiinfair.s, :\i ,v 

Hampshire, highest point in U. Sfj..cs . . America 

118 Mount Tcndrc, S, of jfeufchatel .... Europe 

119 The Chassenm Europe 

120 (Jliasccnil F.urope 

121 .Sulphur Volcano, (^i.idaloupc 

122 Schneekoppe, aumniit of the Biesangeberga . Em ope 

123 Ochsenkopf, summit of the FitcIitolgcber^Mi . Europe 

124 SaiUo, on the frontie.s of Norway .... F.urope 

125 Pass ot Taures of Tladstadt Europe 

126 Kfttschborger Puss, S. of Rndstadt . . . l'’.urope 

127 Hecla, in li’cland Enrt)pe 

123 Mclderskeyn, near Rosenthnt Kurope 

129 The Dale, N. W. of Geneva Europe 

130 i*«y de Dame . . * Europe 

131 Ida, in (Jnnilia Europe 

132 Fcldberg, in Suabi i Europe 

1.33 Pass of Mount Brenner Europe 

134 Snie Finll, in Iceland Europe 

135 Suhneh«?rg, on llu* S.E. froni.i-r of Clats . . Euroja* 

1 36 Schwarzw aid, summit of the Erageberga . . Europe 

137 ileidelbqrg, summit of the Bohmerwald . . Europe 

1S8 Parnas.siw Europe 

139 Ben Nevis, Inver nesshirc Europe 

MO Ben Lawers, Portlibhire Europe 

141 Bon Moi-e, Perthshire Europe 

142 Den Avourd, Aberdeenshire I'h.roj^e 

143 Grenuarre , Europe 

144 Veauviii*? Europe 

145 Mount di San Oennaro, N.E. of Rome . . Europe 
1 16 rtirnnssua, in I. of St. Charles, near Spit/.- 

bergen . Europe 

147 SnoWdon Europe 

HS Sea Foil, Cumberland Europe 

149 Skiddaw, Cumberland Europe 

150 HelvelHn, Cumberland Europe 


mi 

8,791 

8,381 

8.438 

8,114 

8,027 

7.872 

7.962 

7,808 

7,495 

7,495 

7.842 
7.880 
7,528 
7,8 J 6 
7.810 
7.385 
6,:/7 1 
7,l^3 
6,773 
5 . 8 S .5 
6,805 
6 57.3 
6,t)!3 
7.3-: l< 
7,19". 
6,474 
0.1/3 
6.ii50 
C UOO 
6,S..l 
C,5li2 
6,1 So 
6,0 SO 
6 ,*! » 
0,1 

C,7S0 

7.016 

6.300 

.>.844 

7,271 

6,225 

5.ci40 

.'>,.‘103 

.■>,‘..'90 


0 , 2 , iti 
6,8 1> !• 
0,220 
r>, 2 ll 

.0,900 

4,080 

6,131 

4.. 544 

4.960 
4,666 
4. 66) 8 
4.580 
4,679 
4,117 
4,460 

3.960 
•1,:'>70 
3.721 

3. . 903 
5, 940 
3.691 
3,713 
4,179 

.3,955 

8,571 

3.166 

3,022 

3,055 
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No. WIkip 

diluati* ill I'eH. 

ioi lien • • Europe 0|2-i0 

152 Schihallien, N.W. of Kenmore Europe 3,281 

153 Ben Ariltanich, Perth&lilrc Europe 3,500 

154 Tatfiberg, near Cape of (lood Hope . . . Africa 3,831 

155 Table Mount Afkrica 3,5 $2 

1 50 iVak, siinimit of the Allegany Mountaina » Aoicnca 3,055 

157 SchneV.opt, suminit of the Thuringerwald . Europe 3,531 

158 Janersberg, Runmiit of the Sudets .... P!!uropo 3,195 

159 aimimife of the Hartr. Europe 3.486 

lO'O Beil Cruachan, Argyllshire liurope 3,390 

Itil Maeguillicuddy’s Kooks, Kerry Europe 3,404 

1()2 Kuticofa, N.E. of Florence Europe 2,894 

103 Uadicoiaiia, S. of Siciiu.i Europe 3,055 

lfi4 Stroinholi, Lnpavi Europe 2,684 

105 Eponics, lake of Ischia Europe 2,517 

loO V olcuno, ill Lapari Europe 2,556 

167 SaUberger Koinpt, summit of the WeetervvaUl Europe 2,873 

1 68 Krciitzia rg, sinmnit of llu* ITohe Rhone . . Europe 2,982 


Nu Names. 

16U Muurno Atu I>t>wu * . • • 

170 Kephin Maye 

171 Cadcr rdris 

172 Trccastle Be.*icon 

173 Clicviot, Noriliumbtrland . * 

174 Whernside, Votkshir« . 

1 75 Ingleboro, Vorkffhiro . . • 

176 Ptynliromon 

177 Dunriggs, South of Paebld8 . 

178 Stiea Fall, Ule of Man . . . 
176 Ivawsand Beacon, Hevotiahire 

180 Duiulry Beacon, Somersetshire 

181 North Cape 

182 Malvern, Wonestershire . . 
18.3 Wrekiu, Shropshire 

184 Suracte, N. of Uomc . .• . 

185 Eugenean Hills, near Vicenaa 

186 Gibraltar ....... 


Wbsre Hdgbt 
Situate, hi Feet. 
Europe 2,500 
Euro{}e 2i034 
F.uropc 2,850 
Europe 2,560 
Europe 2,558 
Europe 2,384 
Europe 2,861 
Europe 2,163 
Europe 2,408 
Europe 2,004 
Europe 1,704 
Kuropci 1,66S 
Europe 1,265 
Europo 1,414 
Europe !,.S20 
Europe 2,268 

Eurpj^ 1,610 
Europe ),440 


COMPAUA'l'IVIC ( HAKT OF THE PRlNTilPAL RIVERS & MOUNTAINS IN THE WORLD. 


lUVEKS. 

The iiiinexed Engraving exhibits at a glance the rela- 
tive sizes of all the great RiVFUs and AIountains in the 
World. Uivers are large floating hocUes of water that 
descend in currents, with diflereiit degnes of velocity, 
towjirds the uva, or sonu; lurgo lake, into wliich their toafem 
full, 'i hev arc necessarily proportioned in length and 
biLiidlh to the countries through which they flow; hence, 
they are of various lengths, breadths, and dq)ths; and some 
of liieui dillcr in tliesc respects as they puss on from their 
sources, being in sonic places wide, in others iiujrow. 'The 
.Sou re es of Kivkus arc mo'^ily springs ^ and, as they pru- 
eiC'iJ, tiiey arc augmenUd h> other streams, such as brooks, 
and iivi(iet.s, and drainings of waters from higii grounds 
and monulaiiis. For tlic nK)>t part, they take their rise 
Minong mountains, and from thence pa.'^s Uirough the vales 
belong 'J lu; fall of riiii, aiitl the melting of ice and suow', 
will fittiuciitly >0 iiT reuse the (piantity of water iu rivers 
a.'' to oveillow their bank.'', so that the contiguous grounds 
will liceomo iuiiiuiuted lo u very gfeat extent. In some 
iiver?, such as thi- f»r instance, thi.s overflowing is 

jieiiodicril, and i'* necessary for the fertility of the country 
ilirough which that river takes its course. The llivnas of 
the world are very nuiueious; those of the old continent 
alone c.xcecding four hundred, and tho.se of the new W’orld 
being about one Iiundrtd and iifty. The king Of rivers ap- 
pcar') to be the Amazon, of South America, which exceeds 
■;00l) miles in length, and the Mississippi is about 4000,* 
while the Oni, in Asia, is but 2.500 ; the famous Gaxues, 
but loOO ; the Danube IflOO; and our Thames not more 
than 200. 

EUROPEAN RIVERS, 

The principal rivers of Europe are the Volga, tlie 
Danulw, the Dnieper, the Don, the Rhine, the Dwina, 
the Doiiro, and the Thames ; with many others of less 
mJte. 

The Volga, the largest river in Europe, takes its rise 
in the Valday mountains, in the northern parts of Russia ; 
and after a meandering course of about 1700 miles, falls 
into the Caspian Sea, at Astracan, by seven large mouths. 
I'his cclcbiatcd river has a navigable communication wdth 
all the rivers that fall into the Lake Ladoga, which being 
continued to St. PfcTKRSftimoii, unites the Caspian Sea 
with the Baltic. 

♦ According to a recent account, published in America, the Mis- 
c.imppi 1 * “aid t'> fverfd 1 miles. 


I'hc Danube, a noble river of Germany, luid, next to 
the Volga, is the largest river in Europe. It rues in oiva- 
bia, on the borders of Alsace, in the Black Forest, nnd 
becomes navigable at L-lm ; then jiassing through Bavarja. 
it fluxva by Vienna, Presburg, (han, and Belgrade^ «nd 
fulls into the Black Sea by several moutli?. This river is 
wide and deep, and receives sixty rivers, large and small, in 
its course. 

The Uhikb, the next considerable river in Germany, 
takes its rise from two springs in the highest part of the 
Alps, in Switzerland, and runs into the Lake of Uonstance, 
from whence it continues iU course, and flow's into the 
(Tcrman Ocean, by Dort, RoUerdam, and WilUamstadt» 
'i'iic navigation of this river, like that of the Danub<^i is 
interrupted by several cataracts, the principal of which is 
j at Shauflauseu, in Switzerland, where the whole river Calls 
■ from a height of seventy-five feet. 

Tlie Don, one of the largest rivers in takes iU 

rise in the government of Tula in Rus$ia; and dividing 
the eastern port of this Empire from Asia, falls into the sea 
of Azo]4i, by two mouths. Its length is 1100 miles. 

The Dwina, also a large river of Russia, takes its rise in 
a lake of the same name, in tlie province of iVulogda / and 
after running a northerly course, iklls into the White Sea» 
near Archangel. 

Fhc Douiio is a large river of Spain, which takes its 
rise on the borders of Armgon, and flpwipg westward, 
pupscs through the province of Leon, and the kingdom of 
Portugal. It emi)tie8 itself in the Atlantic Ocean, a little 
below Oporto, Its whole extent is about 400 miles. 

The Thames, though a small river when compared 
with the above, is not only one of the most celebrated 
rivers of England, but of the world. Large ships of war 
come up U) Deptford; and merchant- ships of eight hun- 
dred tons burden, frequentlv lie at the quays wlose to 
London Bridge. The tide flows up to Richmond, a dis- 
tance of about seventy miles^ by its windings, from the 
ocean. 

T he other principal rivers of England are, the Severn, 
Trent, Mersey, Tyne, Tees, Medway, Northern Ouse, 
Southern Ouse, Wye, and Avon. 

The Eevern, the second river of importance in Eng- 
land, rises in the mountain called Plynlimmon, in Wales. 
Whence, after a winding course, it flows by Welsh Pool, 
and enters h?hropshire by Shrewsbury, near which it re- 
ceives the winters of the Roden and the 2'em, llience 
it continues its course to Bridgenorlh, and enters Wor- 
cestershire near Bewdley, near which it receives the waters 
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of the Stour , Thus increased, it flows on to fVorcesiery 
and about four miles below that city, it is joined by the 
Teme. Augmented by the waters of all these rivers, it 
pursues its course to Tewkesbury ^ where it is joined by the 
Upper Avon> From Tewkesbury it flows on to Olouces* 
ter. and falls fhto that part of the Western Sea called 
the Bristol Channel. The tide flows up the Severn as far 
as Tewkesbury, which is nearly seventy miles from its 
mouth. Tlie length of the Severn is 150 miles, that of the 
Trent 100 miles. The remainder of the English rivers are 
of minor importance. 

'fhe Shannon, which gives title of Earl to a branch of the 
family of Boyle, is a noble river of Ireland, larger than any 
in England, but not navigable above fifty miles, on account 
of a ridge of rocks running across it near Limerick. It runs 
from north to south upwards of 200 miles, spreading itself 
into many large and beautiful lakes of different extent, from 
five to ten. and fifteen miles ; some of which are adorned 
with fertile and beautiful islands. 

The chief rivers of Spain are the league, Douro, Gum^ 
(liana, Guadalquiver, and Ebro, 

The Tagus takes its rise in a chain of mountaine 150 
miles to the south of the Pyrenees, whence it flows towards 
the south-west, through a course of about 450 miles, and 
falls into the Atlantic Ocean at .Lisbon, By the accu- 
mulated waters of several others, this river becomes a noble 
stream, and its estuary forms a ca|)acious harbour for ship- 
ping, from two to nine miles in breadth. The Douro it 
described above. 

The Ebro, the ancient Iberus, takes its rise on the 
borders of Biscay, and crossing Navarre, Arragon, and 
Catalonia, falls into the Mediterranean a little below Tor f os a, 
after a course of about 400 miles. 

The Guadiaua springs in New Castile, whence it flows 
towards the west to the confines of Portugal, through which 
it makes a circular sweep, changes its direction to the south, 
and falls into the Bay of Cadiz, 'lliis river in its course runs 
a considerable way under ground, and emerges. Its whole 
length is about 400 miles. 

U'he Guadalquiver flows still more to tlie soutli, passes 
Seville, and enters the Bay of Cadiz, a little north of that 
port. 

The principal rivers in Italy are tlie Po, which rises in 
Piedmont, and falls into the Adriatic Sea; the Adige, 
which rises in the Tyrol, also falls into the Adriatic ; the 
Amo, which takes its course in the Apennines, empties 
itself in the 'l\iscan Sea, near Pisa ; and the Tiber, which 
also rises in the Apennines, passes by Rome, and falls into 
the Mediterranean, a little below that city. 

The chief rivers of European Turkey are the Danube, the 
Save, and the Pruih, i'he Danube has always been con- 
sidered the chief of the Turkish rivers ; but this noble stream 
which is described above, has been rendered by recent events 
only the northern boundary of the empire. The Save 
separates Turkey from Austria, and the Pruth forms part 
of the boundary between Turkey and Russia. 

The principal rivers of France are the Rhine, the Rhone, 
the Loire, the Seine, and the Garonne, 

The Rhine, which separates France from Germany, is 
described above. The Rhone, a large and rapid river, 
takes its rise in the centre of Switzerland, about five miles 
from the source of the Rhine, After flowing through the 
Lake of Geneva, it takes a southern direction, and forms 
the boundary between France and Savoy ; whence it takes 
H south-west course to Lyons, after whicli it runs due south, 
and falls into the Mediterranean, after a course of about 500 
miles. 


The Loire rises from the western side of the Cevennes, 
and flows in a northerly direction for about half its course, 
and then changing towards the west, falls into the Bay of 
Biscay, a little below Nantz, after a course of about 450 
miles. 

The Garonne has its source in the Pyrenees, and, after 
traversing a north-east course, falls into the Bay of Biscay, 
below Bordeaux. Its length exceeds 200 miles. 

The Seine, one of the most picturesque rivers in France, 
rises in Burgundy, and flows through a scries of beautiful 
and romantic valleys to Paris. It thence takes a meander- 
ing course, and falls into the English channel, between 
Havre-de-Grace and Harfleur. 

The principal rivers of Germany are the Rhine, Danube^ 
Main, Elbe, Oder, and fVeser, The Rhine and Danube 
are described above. The Main is a large and important 
tributary of the Rhine. It is formed by the union of the 
Red and White Main, from the mountains of Franconia, and 
joins the Rhine near Menlz. 

The Elbe, one of the largest rivers in Gcrnniny, has its 
source in Silesia, After passing through Bohemia, and the 
kingdom of Saxony, it falls into the German Sea, below 
Hambui^h. Its whole length is about 500 miles. The tide 
of the Elbe runs ten miles above Hamui ugh, to which city 
it conveys vessels of considerable burden. 

The Oder has its source in Moravia, and runs from south 
to north, through Silesia and Brandenburgh ; then passin|[ 
by Stettin, and dividing Eastern from Western Pomernnia, it 
falls into the Baltic Sea. This river is connected by canals 
to the Elbe and Vistula, hence it is of great importance to 
commerce. 

The fVeser is formed by the Werra and the Fulda, at 
Munden, and flows through the territories of Hanover, 
Brunswick, Prussia, &c. It falls into the German Ocean, 
about forty miles below" Bremen. 

The principal rivers of Prussia arc the Rhine, Ems, Elbe, 
Vistula, Bog, Nicme.fi, and Prcgcl. 

The Rhine and Elbe an* ilcscribed above. The Vistula 
has its source in tlie Carjialliian Mountains, on the confines 
of Silesia, flows through Lithuania and West Pru'^«iii. and 
falls into the Baltic Sea, by three outlet^^, miir Daufzic. 
This noble river is navigable for several Imnclrcd inilcs, and 
is the great channel for the conveyance of corn and other 
articles from the interior of Poland. 

The Bog, a river in Prussian Poland, rises in (ralicia, 
and falls into the ’\’’i‘‘tala. to the north-east of AVarsaw. 
'ITie Pregel originates in some lakes near the south-east 
extremity of the doniinion**, flows by Konigsberg] and 
falls into the Frische liid'’. The Elba constitutes the 
separation between the Prussian territories and We.'-tphalia. 
The Spree rises in the kingdom of Ij^axony, flows through 
Berlin, and enters the ISlbe. 'Ihe fistula and the Memcl 
likewise complete their courses by flowing through this king- 
dom. The Niemen rises a few" miles soutli fd Minsk, in 
Russian Poland, receives the Wihm at Kowno, then flows 
through East Prussia, where it receives the name of Mctnel, 
and firils into the Curische Haff (a large bay), about seven 
miles from Tilsit, 

llie chief rivers of Austria are the Danuuk, with its 
tributaries — the Drave, Muhr, Save, Morava, Theis^ 
Maross, Elbe, Maldau, San, and Dniester. 

ITie Drave has its source in the Tyrol, flows through 
Carinthia and Stiria. separates Croatia and Sclavonia from 
Hungary, and joins the Danube below Essek. I’hc Muhr 
flows through Stiria, and joins the Drave in Hiuigarv. 

The Save takes its rise about six miles south of Villach, 
runs through Stiria and Croatia, separates ScUivonia from 
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Turkey, and falls into the Danube between Semiin and 
Belgrade* 

The Morava flows through Moravia, separates Austria 
from Hungary, and falls into the Danube above Presbr*g. 

llie Theis is a large river of Hungary, formed by two 
streams, called the Black and the White Theis. After a 
course of about 500 miles, it flows into the Danube at 
Salankeman, and is navigable almost to its source. 

The Marosa has its source in the Carpathian mountains. 
It crosses Transylvania, enters Hungary, and forms the 
boundary of the Bannet till it falls into the Danvbe* For 
the river Elbe, sec Germany. 

The Molduu is a large tTiid rapid river which issues 
from the mountains that separate Bohemia from Batavia, 
and joins the Elbe a little above Melnik* 

I'lic Sun is a river of Austrian Poland, which falls into 
the Vistula near Sandomir. 

I'hc Dniester is a large river that issues from a lake 
among the Carpathian mountains, in Austrian Galicia, 
flows through a part of Russia, and falls into the Black 
S('a at }3elgorod, after a course of 600 miles. 

The ]>rincipal rivers of European Rufisia are the Volga, 
Don, Dniester, Bog, Dnieper, Oka, Kama, Dzvina, 
Neva, and the Petchora, ^ 

The Dnieper, the ancient Bof^sthenes, takes its source 
in and after a winding course of about 800 

miles, falls into the Black Sea, between Oczakov and Kin* 
burn. 

'I'he Neva issues from Lake Ladoga, and enmties itself 
into the Gulf of Finland, a little below St. Petersburg, 
by three mouths. It i.s navigable its whole course. 

There are two Dmnas, the northern and the southern; 
the former falls into the White Sea, near Archangel ; and 
t he latter, into the Gulf of Riga. 

I'he Kama is a large river that traverses Perme, from 
north to south, and falls into the Volga, twenty-four miles 
below Kasan. 

'I’lio Oka is a considerable river that rises in tlie govern- 
ment of Orel, flo\Ns north-cast, and, after receiving the 
Mu^kwa, falls into tlic \'olga, at Nisnei-Novgorod, 

The Pctchora takes its rise in the Oural mountains, flows 
northward through tlie governments of Perrac and Arch- 
angel, and falls into the northern ocean, after u course of 
about 600 miles. 

ASIATIC RIVERS. 

The principal rivers of Asia are the Ob, or Obi, the 
Hoang‘ho,\hfi Lena, the Amour, X\\Q Yeniaaey, the Indus, 
the (ranges, the Jinrhamponter, the Euphrates, the Tigris, 
the Jihon, the Ava, the Godavery, tlie Nerbuddah, the 
Kistna, and the Sikon* 

The Ob, or Oui, is a large river of Asiatic Russia. 
It takes its rise on the southern side of the Altai mountains. 

. Thi-s river runs northward into the Frozen Ocean, and di- 
vidq^ a considerable part of the empire from Europe. Its 
length is 2800 miles. 

The HoANQ-no, a celebrated river of China, lakes its 
lise umtmg the mountains of Thibet. T’hough broad and 
rapid, it is in many places so shallow, as to be untenable 
to navigation. It is also liable to overflow its bank?. 

The Kiano-kii derives its origin from the same moun- 
tains as lloang-ho ; and, after flowing near together, they 
separate to the distance of more than 1000 miles; but 
terminate in the same sea within 100 miles of each other. 

These two rivers are the largest on the old continent, 
and are only exceeded in length by the rivers Amazon and 
Mississippi. 


I Tlie Lena, a large river of Asiatic Russia, in tjic 
mountains to the north-west of lake Baikal, I'he chan- 
nel of this river is broad and deep, and contains many 
islands. 

The Amour, a large river of Asia, rises in Chine/ c '('ar- 
tary, and flows into the sea of Oehotsk. * Its existence 
was first known to the Russians in 1639. 

I'Jie Yenissry, a large river of Asiatic Russia, rises on 
the borders of Chinese Tartary, and, taking a northern 
course, Ain-s into the Frozen Ocean. 

The Indus, a celebrated river of Uindoatan, is sup- 
posed to take its rise on the north side of the Himaleh 
mountains ; whence, after a long course, first po the north, 
and then to the south-west, it falls into the Arabian, or 
Persian sea, by several channels. 

llie Ganoks is also a celebrated river of Hindostan, 
whose source, for a great length of time, twas uncertain. 
A recent survey, however, made by the order of the Indian 
British (Tovernment, bus succeeded in determining its po- 
sition. It has lieen found to issue from a small stream 
from under a mass of perpetual snow, accumulated on the 
southern side of the lofty Himaleh mountains. Shortly 
after its gushing through an o]>ening at Hurdvoar, it becomes 
navigable; whence it flows in a south-east direction, and 
fulls into the Bay of Bengal, 

The BiiKHAMTooTiiR. one of the largest rivers of India, 
rises ill Thibet, nerir the sources of the Itidua, It first 
flows cjistwnrd towards China, then turning suddenly to 
the south, to Assam ; it then flows nearly due west, when 
it takes a southern direction, and falls into the Bay of Ben- 
gal, after a course of about 2000 miles. 

The Jihon is a large river of central Asia, the principal 
part of whose course is through Independent Tartary. 'I'his 
river is the Ancient Oxtis, wliich formerly emptied itself 
into the Caspian, but now falls into the sea of Ara!, Its 
course is 1200 miles. 

The Ava, or Irrawaddy, is the chief river of the 
Birman Empire. Its source has not yet been explored, but 
it is supposed to take its ri.^o in the eastern part of Thibet. 

The Godavkry, the Nerbuddah, and the Kistna, arc 
all celebrated rivers of Hindostan. The Siiion, or Siiiii, is 
a large river of Independent Tartary ; and after a long course, 
chiefly to the north- w est, fulls into the sea of Aral. The 
Sirr br Sihon is the ancient Duartes, 

The Euphrates, n celebrated river of Asiatic Turkey; 
has its rise aiiumg the mountains of Armenia, from two 
])rincipal sources. T his river is made to communicate with 
the TTguis, by .several artificial cuts; after which, both 
rivers unite at the town of Korna, upwards of 100 miles 
from the sea, 

Tlic Tigris, also a celebrated river of Asiastic Turkey, 
issues from the mountains of America, about fifteen miles 
east of tlie source of the Euphrates ; and, after flowing a 
great Icngtli of its course paiallel to that river, joins k as 
above-mentioned. These two rivers constitute such dib- 
tinguibhing features of the country through which they flow, 
that it Has received the name of Mesopotamia, signifying 
betxceen the rivers. 

AFRICAN RIVERS. 

The chief rivers of note in Africa are the Nile and 
Niger. The former traverses lilgypt through its whole 
extent, and, by its inundation, produces all the fertility for 
which that country has been so long distingmshed. This 
overflow arises from the periodical rains, which fall from 
June to September, throughout the northern tropical 
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The Nigeb, a great river of central Africa, is but little 
known, though the researches of the late Captain Clap- 
rEiiTON, and his successor?*, the brothers Landeh, pro- 
mise to make us better nc(]uuinted ^^ith it. rhe most 
probable opinion s^‘criis to be, tliat it joins the Congo, and 
discharges itt volume of water through the estuary of that 
river into the Atlantic, ^i'o ascertain the course of tliis 
river, and the place of its (lischarge, have been attempted 
by many adventurous travellers, the greater part of whom 
have generally fallen victims to the suspicions of the 
natives, or tli<-‘ scM*rity of the burning climate. The 
ininie of Niger is not known in Africa. Hy the Negroes, 
it is callctl loHba ; bv ibc ^loou.-, Neel Abeede, or Nile of 
the Ncsjioe.'-'. 

J'Ijo (ainoo or Zaiue, hcjtaialts Congo, an extensive 
iouritry of Lower Guiucii, fr(nn Loango, on the north. 
'J'he soil on tijc banka of the rivci is very fertile, but tlic 
climute is intensely hot. 

AMEFUrw laVKKS. 

'ri;e j)iinci|nil rivers of America arc the Mhsissippi, 
Minsouri, St> Lanre.ntc., Amazon, La Plata, and ()ri~ 
noco; with some others of Ic^s note. 

'Ijie Miss issivi'i, wllli tile Mismji ki, in Noith America, 
1*. f.n* the lcn«/lli of its ciiiirse, and ibc (juaritily of water it 
], u. into ocean, one of tlie l-rge^t r\<'r^ in the world, 
'Thi'* n< hie ri'<r has it*^ v, ju I ppjr llcil l/iivc; and is 
about 4000 link ^ ill k'ligth. 'I'he .Mi^'uuin liver falls into 
the u few ini]e« above S/. Louis ; and until fV/p- 

tains Lkwis and (’i.AaKii ( xplviuii it in the \cai.- lN)4-r>-G, 
it was but little known. 

'ITic Mississippi is navigable for boats io St, Anthony's 
Falls, about ‘2400 miles. Tlii.) rivir is of great depth, and 
..r. tf.-.w- its baiik*^ every 'pniig, and lay^* the countr) , f(*r 
. .»ny miles’ extent, under water. 

The Missouiii is the great western braneli ot the J/Aa/a- 
sijipi, and is pro])erlv coii?idereii the main stream, being 
much larger than the en>teni braiKtli. It is na\igal)lo toi 
boats to the G/eat Palls, Pd)70 iniie*- by the livcr. frcin the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The Mississippi ri.sos near tlie west mduf Lake ynperior, i 
and llowf? .Muitli. It empties into the Gulf of Mexico, j 
'J'hc branches of tlu: Mi.s.'<i‘-.sip|.i me miglity rivers. They are ; 
very nunicroii.«», and spread out wiilel} fr« »iu the! Alleghuu} 
Mountains, on the ea.st, In th«‘ Kocky AKmutaiii.s, on the j 
west. The hranehes of tlii.3 iiver, and of the Amazon, hold 
the second lanU among the gieut rivi r-' of tlie woild. Ti.e j 
Mi.«‘'Ouri, from its sowieo in the Iloeky IMounUiiii.^, to the ' 
mouth of the Miasi^Mj^pi, in the (iull oi Mexico, exceeds 1 
•iriOOmiles. ; 

The St, Laurence issues from Lake Ontario, and is tlic j 
outlet of the /?rc great lake.', Superior, Huron, ^h'ehigan^ • 
Erie, and Ontario. It i.s navigahle for lair.t, vessels to | 
Montreal, 580 miles from tlic sea. goiural course i.s I 
from S.W. to N.R. This river ranks among thc» first in | 
grandeur. | 

'I'hc other large livers of North America are the (‘o/uni- ' 
hit/, the Mack'ejiiie, tlie Colviuda, \\i\‘ fiio dvt Nort, the ! 
Nelson, the Fotomar, the Hudson^ S^v. \ 

The Colombia has it.-* rise in the rocky iiiounuiiw. and ; 

fiiiptivs itself into the lAicihc Ocean, in la*, forty degrees 
north. 

TIh^ Rio del Nort Is a largo river ofMvxicf^ .:;d lakes its j 
ri«c in the rocky ir.omilain-*. Il« genenl com ■ is south- ! 
easterly , and fnlh^ into It-.i* eulf (»f Mexico. I' is aho’it ' 
LhOOn mile- in hnigth. ai.d i*- navigHh’i' onh’ foi ’• 


The river Mackenzie empties itself into the Frozen 
Ocean, in lat. seventy degrees north. Tiiia river is the 
outlet of Slave Lake. lU most distant souices arc the rivers 
Peace and Elk, which take their rise in the rocky moun- 
tains. From Slave Lake to the Ocean, this river is called 
Mackenzie’s river. 

The Nelson river discharges itself into Hudson’s Bay. 
It is the outlet of Lake Winnipeg. Its most distant 
branch is Saskatchawine riveri which rises iu the Hocky 
Mountains, and flows cast into I^ike Winnipeg. From 
Ijake Winnipeg to Hudson’s Bay, it is culled Nelson’s 
1 liver. 

The Potomac is a river of the United States, which 
ri'ic.s ill two blanches, the north mid south, originating in 
and near the Alleghany mounlaiiis, and forms, through 
its wliole course, jiiul of the homidary between A'irgini.i 
and Maryland. It liow.^* into the Chc.sapeake Bay. and is 
seven mid a half milc.s wide at its mouth, and one and 
three-quaitcrs at Alexandria. The termination of the tide 
is at Ocorge Town, about 400 miles Iroin the sea, and 
tlic river is navigable for siiiji-s of the greatest burden, 
nearly tlie whole distance. 

The Colorado river emptic.s itfcclf into the gulf of 
Mexico; 

'J'he Ohio is a large liver luiiuing along ibc whole 
.southern border of the '►talc (^hio. a disiauce of 4*20 mile-, 
separating tbi»t slate from Virginia and Kinluiky. 'i’hc 
Ohio is a bomulary of five stale: ; the Detaicure i.s a 
boundary of four stalts* ; the Potomac and the Savannah 
arc houndaiy rivei ?5 thruiigli thcir whole source. 

I’lic priiKMpal rivers of South .tmerieu, are llic ..Inuuvn, 

1 the Rio de la Jdata, mid t’.e Ori/ioco. 
i The Amazo.n the larg -I river in the world, and except 
j the Missouri, the lougc.-t. Jl ciiiUKs the Atlantic under llu* 

I Kquator, by n mouth of 1.’4) iiiih'^ wide, und the tide flow a 
i up 600 mile.>^. All the livei^ whirii rh-e on the east the 
I Aude.<, from lat. tw'o degrees X to l.it. twciily -eight degrees 
■' S. are branehes of the Amazon. 

Tlii.s river is .sometiim - know n by the name Maranon, 

' at others, Orellana, ho called Irom two of its hnmclu?. 

I rhe chief and largest bruneli of this iivcris the Lhayate, 

I or Puro, and which also contains liie laigesi ])()cly i.f 
water, 'riic upper part of this hnineh hears the iiau«c 
Jpurimac, whose oiiree is iu a sinali lake in the frixteeiiUi 
degree of south latitude. The >//no7///r/f unite s wiih the. 
lieni and other streams, which then form the Ueayale, 
which, alter a course of 1400 miles in a northern diiielion, 
a little inclining to ti e west, and nearly jiarallel with the 
.Andes, unite- w4th tlu; Maranon, and the we-sterii watei-* ; 
and turning ivuind towards the cast, takes the general name 
and direction of the nur. The J:Wtll’j)g.s whicli come on 
w'ltn the jieriodical rains are iisualK very great, and over- 
flow an extensive tract of country bn several hundred iniks. 
'I'lic Amazon, though net so long u-* the Missifsijqji, or 
Mis.souri, fur cxcei;d« it in the niagnitui’e of its basin, and 
the volume of its walii>; indeed, it far surpasses all ofhtr 
rivers as to extent. This mighty river is navigable for 
vessels of five hiiudred tons burden, from its mouth, to the 
very foot of the Andes, a distance of about 4000 miles. 'I hc 
mouth of the Amazon is so large, that a .ship cun sail in it 
without seeing land. 

’llie Rio de la Plata, or River of Silver, is a name 
gix’cn by the Sn.-rniards to a large river ol South America, 
tormed by the IJraguaif smd t^arana, which unite ii little 
above the city of Huenos Aj/t'cs. llie Paraguay, the 
jirincipal hniiich of the Parana, empties itself into it near 
Corrientes. 'J’iic Vraguaif and Parana, both rise in Bra- 
zil, uid Jii; , -..nti.-w t. I'hc La Plata is one hundred 
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niid fifty miles broad at its mouth ; at Monte Video, eighty [ 
miles ; and at Buenos Ayres, which lies above two him- ^ 
dred miles from its mouth, it is thirty miles broad. | 

I'he OiiiNOCo of South America is a large river Chat 
empties itself on the north coast opposite the isle of Trini- 
dad, by fifty mouths. It drains Venezuela, and Spanish 
Guiana. The Orinoco, like most other large rivers that 
How through a flat country, makes its way to the ocean by 
innumerable channels, and during the rainy season inun- 
( ates for a great extent the immense plains through which 
.t flows. 

The rapidity of rivers is not alw’ays in proportion to their 
f»l!, or descent, for a broad and comparatively shallow 
liver will not flow w'ith such force as one whose banks 
( online it to a narrower space ; thus, the Danube is more 
r;^)id than the Rhine^ although the latter runs down a 
inure inclined declivity. The most rapid streams in 
I !urope are the Inn and the Rhone ; in North America, 

I he Missouri and the Plaft ; and in China, tlie Ifoangho. | 
W lien the fall of the river is sudden, and its course ex- 
ircinely quick, it forms what is called a Rapid; and, when 
it thrown suddenly over a rock, it is called a Fall or 
( afarnrL 'J’he quantity of w’atcr discharged by any river 
rMr.nr.t he* calculated, because it must always depend upon 
the .«!i:pi»lv it receives, and that supply depends on the 
quantity of rain, or snow, that may fall upon the adjacent 
innuiilaina. and on the surrounding country ; so that at one 
time the same ri\*er ■will be full, at another time very' low. 
i Vom some (observations on the river Po, in lluly, it is sup- 
to supply the sea \^ith .50(18 millions of cubical feet 
(d’ water daily : its stream riin.s at the rate of four miles 
an hiuir, which is not very rapid. The Thames, like all 
other rivers, up which the tide flows to a great distance, is 
a slow moving current, pcrlnps scarcely as rapid as the 
Po, It has l)con reckoned, that all the rvoers in tlic 
World may supply cubical miles of w vrKa to the 

»cft in one year; but, be the quantity more or less, so 
much must be drawn up liy ( xhalatioii to form clouds, 
and to replenish the springs, brooks, and rivers of tlie 
Earth The evaporations of the Mediterranean .sea arc 
found to exceed the siqiply of its contributary slrcams, by 
more than double the quantity rcrcivcd from the streams. 

One third of that whicli is exhaled from the Mediterra- 
nean sea may fall into it again in show'crs of rain, and 
perhaps, a larger quantity into the Atlantic, Indian, and 
Pacific oceans. That which fulls on the land serves to 
nourish the trees, plant-’, and general vegetation ; and the 
superabundance again finds its way into the mighty reser- 
voir of the Globe. 

Rivers serve many important purposes in the economy 
of our globe : they fertilize the countries through whicli 
they flow ; they luniriph tishc« : they facilitate Commerce, 

, by affording a ready conveyance for merchandize; and 
thpy^work the mills, seated on their banks, for grinding 
com, heating out bars of iron, slitting into rods, and flat- 
ting it into sheets ; besides other works of manufactures 
and mechanism, which are effected by the power of run- 
ning water. "ITiey also greatly beautify the face of the 
country, add to the jileRsantness of the scenes which lie 
it] the valleys before us, soften the prospect by their ser- 
pentine windings, give a diversity to the view, and please 
the eye with the varieties which they eflVct in the land- 
scape of NATURK ; they also supply water for varlo.ts uses, 
which could not be otherwise obtained in sufficient qnan- 
litic?, and of proper qualities. 

There are some streams which dry up during the warm 
season, and are only filled during the months of winter, 
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or of rain. Persia produces many examples of this 
kind. 

Many rivers are lost, or disappear in the earth, before 
they reach any extensive resenw of water. In some in- 
stances they seem to descend into caverns, and rise again 
at some distance. 'Fhe Rhone is lost in this manner, on 
the borders of Switzerland, and rises again at the distance 
of eight hundred feet. The Guadiana of Spain is lost for 
several miles ; and many examples of this kind occur in 
many parts of the world. 

Sometimes rivers disappear in consequence of being 
absorbed by the earth, or evaporated by the heat^. In some 
instances they form small lakes, v’hich have no outlet, and 
are evaporated in this way. llie Rio dolce, and other 
rivers in the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, disapi^ear in tliis 
manner ; and many examples occur in the dsserts of Asia 
and Africa. 

Most of the large rivers on the earth ave subject to 
annual or setni-amiuul floods, of greater or less extent. 
The St. l^urcncc of North America is probably the only 
one which is not clFected by rains or drought. Floods are 
most remarkable and extensive in the 'i'orriil Zone ; and 
occur in the rainy season , or soon after. The floods of the 
JVi/c, tlie (hinges, and the Mississijipi, rise about thirty feet 
above the common level. I'hc Ohio, and other branches 
of the Mississippi, often rise forty or fifty feet ; and the 
Orinoco, fiom seventy to one hundred and twenty feet. 
Ihe floods of the Amazon, the Orinoco, and the Ganges, 
frequently cover the country for one hundred miles in 
breadth. The floods of rivers are sometimes so very de- 
Jtnu'tive, that they sweep away houses and vilJagep. It 
was estimated that the flood of the Ganges, in 1852*J, de- 
stroyed from .50,000 to 100,000 person;?. At the same 
time they arc highly useful, by leaving ii deposit of vege- 
ifihlcs, mucl, or slime, which renders the vales of rivers the 
j most fertile si)oU on the emtli. F*gypt is rntirdy depeiid- 
! cut on the floods of the Silc, for watering as W'ell ns ' 
j fertiliifing tlie lands. 

I The currc'iiL of a river is often .-^^o powerful that the 
\\at(ns may he dislingui.''hed from tho^^e of llio ocean at a. 
very coiuideniblc dl^ta^lc•c from tlie shore, especial^ 
during a flood ; as in the Amazon and Orinoco. 
water-’ of tlu’ Amazon arc taid to rernuin fresh for^wo 
hundied and furly mdeif from the coast; and Coli^b 
found his vessel in tlic fresh water of the Orinoco, bejiorc he 
discovered the conlinent of Soutli America. In tlie Ama- 
zon, the tide is jxrceived five hundred miles ^from its 
mouth, in the Thames seventy miles. ' 


OF SPRINGS AND FOUNTAINS. 

As there is no effect more visible or nr.'ore beautiful in 
nature, than the inc-xhaustahlc fluy of fijuntains, and the 
course of rivers, which roll in i)omp and majesty along their 
plenteous beds for m hoh; agt s w ithout control ; so there ia 
no effect, the cause whereof nature se ems to have concealed 
from our eyed with greater precaution. la what com- 
modious places are tho^c iminensc, we hud almost said 
eternal, reseiToiis lodged, which, from their secret and 
inexhaustible stores, supply with case the capacious 
beds of I i IV EES, with such a profusion of water ns are 
more than suflicieut to answer all our purposes, and yet 
are kept under such due restrictions, as not to overflow, but 
to render the countries fruitful through wliich they pass ? 

’I'hoiigh the Almighty has been pleased to cast a veil 
over many things, yet,ywe are not to imagine, that lie ims 
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for tliat reason forbid our inquitic* after tlicin ; tlmt vml 
h not nKvays imperietnihle ; from wlu nce wc may infer, 
that there is irn|)lanled in our nature-! a llilr-t after Know- 
lkdge: and as the " haudij jcorhs ” of our great Creator 
arc the just ^objects of our udmirfition, though we arc per- 
fect strangera to their first principles and nio.'-t secret 
causes, so our wonder is still heightened and inerensccl. in 
proportion to the di-eovery which we make of the piirtieulnr 
etnicture, contrivance, ami grandeur of them. 'J’lms en- 
couraged, therefore, lei n^ endeavour to pry into the secret 
cause of this perpetu.d motion. The lietter \vc are ac- 
quainted with a phem.inenon that is for evt r ‘•ubsisting. 
the more Pivj.sihle we Jirc of the honntitni henei'actions of 
onr Cuk.vtoh, which are for ever ohvi<ins mr eyes, the 
stronger will tiur motives douhth-’-s he j»ay him the 
eternal tribute of gratitude. 

V'’arious hafe liecn the opinions of jihilosophers concern- 
ing Shing.-*, Init tliO'-c wliU.di desei\e the loo-t uolici* arc 
the three fi blowing : 

I. 'I’liat the .sen-water is conveyed through subterraneous 
ducts or canal?, to the place.s where the Si hing'! How out 
of the JOartii ; hnt a^ it is iinpos.'-ihlc that the water? 
should he thu.s convcyeil to the top*! of mount ain.'^, since it 
cannot rise higher than the surface, some iiave had re- 
course to subterraneous heats, liv width, being rarilied, it 
is supposed to ascind in vapour?, through the iuttiua- parts 
of the mount abn, 

II. Others advance the capirary'' li\ polhc'-is, or snj»puse 
the \vater to rise from iho depths of tlie .‘'ca through pou us 
parts of the earth ; but they seem to lose siglit of one 
principal property of this attraction ; for, though water n.?e 
to the top of the tube, it will ri.se no higher, heenu'-e it is 
only by the attraction of the jiart? above that the Hnid rise.?, 
'fherefore, though the waters of the sea may he drawn 
into the subistanees of the earth by attruMion, yet it cannot 
b(» raised by thi? moans into a cist« rn or cavity, *-0 as t«) 
tn'come the sourrr c/’Schincjs ; the 

III. Hypothesis is that of Da. II alley, who supposes 

the true source of .springs to he incited rain-rcafet\ 

dew, and vajjours condensed. 'i'hc iXictor found, that 
every ten square inches of the iurface of the ocean, yield 
u cubic inch of winter in vajioiir every day ; each .square 
mile 6914 ton.s; and each square degree ;id,0()(),t)0U, of 
ton:v Now, if we suppose tlie Mi-ditcTranc an to be forty 
degrees long, and four broad, its surl'aco will be one hun- 
dred and sixty square degrees, from whence there will 
evaporate millions of tons per day in the euramer 

time. A? to^he manner in wdiich these waters are col- 
lected, so B.S tW form reservoirs for the different kinds of 
springs, it scem^o be thus : 

The tops of mtmntains, in general, abound with cavities 
and subterranean \iverns formed by Nature to serve as 
reservoirs; and their pointed summits, rising into the 
clouds, attract vhe vapour? of the atmosphere w’hich are 
in consequence piecipitated in water, and by their gravity 
easily penetrate througli beds of sand and lighter earth, 
till they are stopped ‘n their descent by more dense strata, 
or beds of clay, stone, where they form a basin or 
cavern, and working a passage horizontally, issue out at 
the sides of the mountains. \ 

Springs, which lIo>fr' perpetually, and without any per- 
ceptible diminution or increase of .their waters, are called 
perennial springs ; such as run only for a time, and at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, aie called periodical springs, 
llie latter are very numerous in Switzerland, and are sup- 
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posed to be produced by partial overflowings of water from 
the caves, or natural cisterns in the interior of the moun- 
tains. wdiich, when filled, throw off the superfluous water. 
Some springs are called intermitting, because they flow 
and stop alternately. Several springs exist in Iceland, 
from which the water flows only in sudden gushes, a phe- 
nomenon probably caused by the action of subterraneous 
vapours. ITiere are also reciprocating fijirings, whose 
waters rise and fall, or flow and ebb, at regular intervals. 
'I'he spring of Fousanche, in Languedoc, flows every day 
for above seven hours, and then stops for nearly five hours, 
ri-ing each day fifty minutes later than the preceding day 
The Bullerborn, a fresh water sjiring in Westphalia, rise? 
with a great noise. There is another at Colmurs, in Pro- 
vence, which stops every seven minutes. This spring was 
aftected by the great earthquake which dcstioycd Lisbon, 
in l/.TG. and changed into a perennial fountain ; but, in 
176:L it began again to stop at intervals. One of the 
most remnrkulile fountains of ancient times was ojie of 
which IlmioDrru.? and Diodorus Siculus have truns- 
miJtcd an account. It was called the Fountain of the 
Shu, and was situated near the temple of Juijitcr Arnmon. 
At the dawn of day thi? fountain was warm, as tlie day 
tuivanced it became progressively cool, and at noon it was 
at the extremity of cold; at which time the Ammoniti ? 
made use of it to water their gardens and shrubberie?. At 
the setting of the sun, it hecuine again warm, and conlimied 
to increase as the evening [»rocceded, iinlil midniglit, wheo 
it reached ihe extremity of heat ; as the morning advanced' 
it grt'W again progressively cold. There was a touiituiii 
hKo equally curious in the Forejit of Doduna. It is sai'I 
to liavc had the power of lighting a torch. At noon it 
W'us dry ; at midnight full ; from which time it dccreasea 
till the following noon. Cashmehe i? said to ahouml witli 
fountains, whicli the natives cdl miracnloiis. Pliny tlu* 
Voi NGKU describe? one near the Larian l.ake, which 
increased and decreased three tiirie? every day. The an- 
cients were never weary of uttrihuiing jieculiar propertit.? 
to fountains. 1'hal of Auetiiusa was supposed to have the 
pow’cr of forming youth to beauty, ami LlmLof CALAPimN.of 
enabling the priest of the C tartan Apolto to foietel future 
events. 

Of medicinal and <letrimentul founiains, we have many 
instances vouched hy wTitcis, modern as well as ancient. 
Philostratus mentions one that caused the lepros^^ ; 
ViTRu.vi us speaks of another, near Zama, in Nurnidia, 
that gave unusual loudness to the voice : we read of some 
that caused immediate death ; some, the loss of memory, 
and others, that restored it. Many of them have doubt- 
less a fabulous origin ; yet it would be too presuming to 
doubt the absolute possibility of their existence. Pmnv 
speaks of two fountains, one in Judka, tlie other in i^Tai- 
opiA, which, being impregnated with sulphur, had the 
property of oil, with respect to burning The same property 
is imputed to a river in Cilicia; and a fountain near 
Cahtmaor, by Vitruvius. Herodotus relates, that ifi the 
country of the AtlanteSy in Africa, was a hill of salt, on 
the summit of which bubbled a spring of fresh water. At 
Guildford, in Connecticut, is a fountain, the water o( 
which will eva|)orate, if corked in a bottle, ever so securely 
Some wTiters mention one rising in Mount Soracte, the 
waters of which boiled at the rising of the sun. 

{To be continued,) 
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LANCASHIRE. 

Lancashire is a maritime county in the northern cir- 
cuit. It takes its name from its chief town, Lanc,.ster. 
Under the Britons it formed part of the territory inhabited 
by the Briganteb ; but in the time of the Saxon Heptarchy 
it formed a part of the kingdom of Nortuuiiiibrland. 
Immediately after the Norman Uonquest, it obtained the 
privileges of a County Palatinate, and afterwards the 
honour of a Dukrdom annexed to the Royal Family, 

This county is so irregularly formed, that it is ditHcult to 
give its admeasurement. Its greatest breadth, however, 
which is at its end nearest to Cheshire, is about forty miles. 
The length of the mniu portion of the county is about sixty 
miles, but this is exclusive of its hundred, Furness, which 
is a considerable tract, separated from the rest of the county 
by the broad estuary of an arm of the sea. 

To describe this county properly, we must consider it as 
consisting of three unequal divisions, viz. the hundred of 
Furness, already spoken of, tlie portion which lies between 
the IVestmor eland Border and the Ribble, and that which 
lies between the Ribble and the Mersey, 

'Jlie hundred of Furness resembles, in its general features, 
the neighbouring counties of Cumberland and VVestroore- 
liind. lAkc them, its surface has a wild and romantic appear- 
ance, and beneath its turface it is very rich in slate and 
iron ore. Its moors, however, arc for from being barren ; 
for, though they arc, for the most part, too sterile to admit 
of being profitably cultivated, they are, to a considerable 
extent, thickly covered with underwood, of a thick and 
luxuriant growtli. The peasantry of this district annually 
cut u|) a vHsl (juantity of the underwood, always having 
due regard to its age, and convert it into charcoal, which 
i'* used in immense quantities in the various iron works in 
tliis and the adjoining counties. This manufacture of 
charcoal, together wutli a very scanty cultivation of the 
mor(‘ fertile ])atclic8 of ground, forms the chief source of 
subsistence tu the inhabitants of tlic hundred of Furness ; 
who, liowever, generally speaking, seem to enjoy a very 
eonifurtablc mainteiiiiiice. Tu a few of them, a large lake, 
called Collision Mere, which waters and beautifies a por- 
tion of this luindrcd, allbrcks great jirofit. TJiis lake abounds 
in the delicate fish called char, which, w'hen potted, fetches 
a very high price in the London market. Anciently, there 
was in the hundred of Furnes.s a very beautiful and richly 
adorned abbey, of whicli there arc still some considerable 
remains. It is in tlie immediate vicinity of this abbey that 
the ground is the jnost fertile, and the most profitably and 
industriously cultivated. 

Of the other two portions, that which lies between West- 
moreland and the llibblo is the most fertile and most beau- 
tiful. Some of its scenery is very extensive and romantic, 
and its cattle are as plentiful as they are excellent and useful. 

Tl^e portion of Lancashire wdiich lies between the Kibble 
and the Mersey, in some parts is very fertile, but a very 
considerable part is taken up by black moors, called the 
Mosses, or Fells, and high rugged hills. The natural pro- 
ducts of the county beyond those of cattle and oats is 
chierty turf, of an excellent quality. There is so much 
rain, and fogs arc so frequent, that wheat cannot be culti- 
vated to any advantage ; and even oats, though better 
adapted to its soil, are only raised to an extent sufficient 
to support the inhabitants for three moiith.s. What is 
found best to repay the skill and toil of the cultivator, in 
this county, is that valuable root, the potato. As there is 
much good grazing land, and as the breed of cattle is re~ 
markai)ly fine, cheese and butter arc made here very plenti- I 
fully, and of superior quality. , ' 


Tlie capital of this county, Lancastbr. is a laigo and 
thriving town, in which cotton-goods and sail-cloth ara 
largely manufactured. Its inhabitants are also famous for 
their skill in cabinet-making and ship-building, of 
smaller kinds. But by far the most impoftnnt towns, as 
well as the largest, in Lancashire, are Liverpool and 
Manchester, The former, in point of commerce, ranks 
next to London, and its merchants trade largely with all 
parts of the world. The latter is a most populous and 
wealthy manufacturing town, and is particularly noted for 
its silk and cotton goods. There are many other manufac- 
turing towns in this county, but our limits are too confined 
to describe them.* • 

Nowhere has the industiy of mankind been more pro- 
fitably directed than in this county. Nature has made it 
utterly unfit to excel, or even to support ksclf, by agricul- 
tural enterprise. But, by devoting itself to manufactures, 
it has raised itself to opulence, and placed all the productions 
of parts more favoured by nature at the command of its 
inhabitants. 

This county lias Westmoreland and Cumberland on its 
north, Yorkshire on its cast, Cheshire on its south, and the 
Irisli Sea on its west. It is separated from Yorkshire by 
a ridge of mountains called the Backbone of England. 

Its chief rivers are the Mersey, Ribble, fVire, Lune, and 
Ken, Ihe Mersey is noted for smelts, the Ribble for 
flounders and plaice, and the I.iune for excellent salmon. 
Hie Irk is a small river that falls into the Mersey, and is 
famous for eels. 

The following arc its chief towns, together with their 
population : — 

CHIEF TOWNS rOFULATFON. CUIKS TOWNS. FOPULATIOW. 

Lancaster .. 12,613 | Wigan 20,774 

Liverpool .... 165,175 Blackburn .... 27,0,91 

Manchester ,. 142,026 * Bolton- le-Moors 28,209 

Salford 40,786 | Warrington..*.. 16,018 

Preston 33,172 ' 

Lanc astku is a well-built and improving sea-port. Its 
chief trade is to the West Indies, America, and the Baltic. 
Its chief exports arc hardware, woollen goods, and cabinet 
work. This town is of very considerable antiquity ; and 
the ca«tlc, which is now used as a gaol, is said to have been 
originally a station formed by the Romans. On the top 
of this castle i.« a square toreer, called John of Gaunt’s 
CiiAiB, which commands a beautiful and extensive pro- 
spect of the adjacent country and the sea. A variety of 
Roman coins have been found near it; and below the 
churrli, on the steepest side of the hill, hangs a piece of an 
old Roman xsalL The town is situated near the mouth of 
the river Lune, 

LivKurooi., situated on tlie cast fide of the Mersey, is 
one of the most flourishing jiorts in the kingdom. Its in- 
habitants trade nearly to all parts of the world. The 
buildings are mostly new, and generally of free-stone, the 
rest of brick. Its docks are large, and capable of receiving 
vcs.«scls of any burden. 

Liverjiool is a convincing proof of the consideration in 
which trade ought to be held by every Englishman ; for 
by a proper encouragement of commerce, the inhabitants, 
riches, and extent of this place, are now triple what they ^ 
were a few years ago. In the middle of the 16th century 
it was a small village, and inhabited only by a few fishermen, 
but now contains a population exceeding 1 65,000 souls. 

• For a further account the reader Is referred to our ‘ Picture 
of the World." 
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Manchbbtsr, an inland town, ia also very populous, and 
is not less remarkable for its progressive prosperity, which is 
owing to its manufactures of silk, linen, and cotton goods, 
which render not only the town, but the country, for many 
miles round, rich and populous. We must not omit to 
mention its great antiquity. It was inhabited by the Ro- 
mana^ under the name of Mancunium, Many Homan 
remains are still visible in and about this place. It is 
now become very large and jiopulous, and its buildings 
and streets are greatly improved. Including Salford, the 
population fur exceeds that of Liverpool, being, together, 
182,812. 

Preston, a large handsome town, is seated on a' most 
deliglitful eminence, on the north side of the liibhlc, over 
which is a very Jmndsome stone bridge. About seven miles 
above Preston, was a large town, in tJic time of the Homan.s, 
and, in its prosperity, it was reckoned one of the richest 
cities in the then known world. The monuments that have 
been found here are very numcrou.*^, which plainly show its 
former grandeur. 

Preston has been the scene of many actions in our civil 
ivare, particularly the defeat of the adherents of the 
Stuarts, in the rebellion of 1715. It is also noted as the 
birthplace of Sir Uichakd AuKW'BiaiiT, Avho wan born 
here in 1732. Sir Uichard was of mean origin, and at one 
period of lus life was a barber at JVirksworth,liii Derby- 
ahire, which situation he quitted about the year 1767, and 
went about the town buying hair. At Warrington he 
got acquainted wdth one AViy, a clockmaker, and projected 
with him a machine for sjunning cotton ; in the perfecting 
of which they were assisted by Mr. Athkrton, of Liver- 
pool. Mr. Arkwright afterwards went into partnership 
with Mr. Smalley, of Preston, but not succeeding there, 
they went to Nottingham, and erected a cotton mill, which 
was worked by horses. He afterwards erected works at 
Cromford, in Derbyshire, and acquired a fortune of nearly 
half u million .sterling. He was knighted, on presenting 
an address to his Majesty, in 1786, as High Sheriff of the 
county of Derby, and died at his seat, in 1792. 

Anchor Hill, likewise in the neighbourhood of Preston, 
has aUbrded much matter of speculation to the curious 
searchers into antiquity. Burnley is also famous for the 
great variety of ancient coins, found in and near it, 

BoUon-in^the^Moors, a large and populous tow’n, i.**' 
noted for its manufacture of fancy cotton goods. JVar- 
rinf^ton, seated on the Mersey, is famous for its manu- 
factures of sail-cloth, sacking, cotton, and glass. Dr. 
Prrcival, an eminent physician, and miscellaneous writer, 
was born here in 1749. 

Among other eminent persons of this country, we have 
to mention Hugh of Manchester, a f'ranciscan Friar, a 
man of great learning, who lived in the time of Kdward I. ; 
CHARLOTrB, Countess of Derby, famous for her intrepidity 
in defending Lathmn House, for two years, against the 
Parliament forces, in the Civil Wars ; and George Fox, 
one of the early Quakers,' who first appeared in this county, 
where that sect are still very numerous. 

I ITiiB county sends twenty-six members to Parliament, 
oeing thirteen additional for new borouglis, and two addi- 
tional for the county. Ibe new boroughs arc, Manchester. 
Bolton-in-the-Moors, Blackburn, Oldham, Ashton-under- 
Linc, Bury, Rochdale, Salford, and Warrington. The first 
four send two members, the others one member each. 


OF SPRINGS AND FOUNTAINS. 

( Concluded from page 2 10,^ 

In Greenland, most of the springs and fountains rise 
and fall with the tides. Many in Spain, in England, and 
in Walks, have similar periodical returns, and under the 
rocks of Oiggleswick, in the west-riding of Yorkshire, there 
is a ivcll that ebbs and flows several times in the course of 
an hour. When the weather is very wet, or dry, it ceases to 
flow. A few years ago a well near W igan, in Lancashire, 
had the property of burning, but ceased to do so after a 
bed of coals had been removed from the earth beneath it. 
The cause of this phenomenon was, doubtless, a sulphureous 
matter issuing from the bitumen, under the source of the 
spring. 

The purity of springs depends upon the nature and ex- 
tent of the strata through whicli they pass, I'he purest 
and most limpid waters have their sources at a considerable 
elevation. The common s]>ring- water is usually more or 
less impregnated w'ith mineral and earthy mutters, particu- 
larly with gypsum, lime, and saline i)article.s. Those 
containing a sensible proportion of gaseous or mineral 
particles, are called mineral springs. I’hey liave been 
divided into four classes ; namely, 

. 1st. Acidulous waters, or such as are combined with car- 
bonic acid gas, or fixed air. 

2d. Saline, or such as contain a notable portion of one or 
more alkaline, or earthy salts. 

3d, Sulphurous, or hepatic, that is, uch as arc impreg- 
nated with 6ul])hurettcd hydrogen gas ; and 

4th. Martial or chalybeate waters, containing salts of 
iron. 

Ulie temperature of springs, both common and mineral, 
is commonly subject to the general causes which regulate 
the heat of the earth ; and when the body of w'ater is more 
considerable, and s])rings from a great depth, its tempera- 
ture corresponds with the mean annual temperature of the 
place of observation. But from this uniformity of tem- 
perature many springs exhibit very great deviations, and 
some even reach the heat of boiling water. The hot springs 
of Trinchera, situated three leagues from Valencia, form 
a rivulet, which, in seasons of the greatest drought, is two 
feet deep, and eighteen feet wide. I'heir temperature is 90.3 
centigrades, or l&S** Fahrenheit; but that of the springs 
of Urijino, in Japan, is 212'* of Falirenheit. Eggs placed 
in the Irinchera springs are boiled in four minutes. At 
the distance of forty ft, t from them are other £])rings en- 
tirely cold. Bocks are frequently formed by deposits from 
the waters of hot sjjrings. The well-known hot-springs of 
San PiiiLirpo, in Tuscany, have formed a hill of calca- 
reous tufa, in many places as compact and hard as lime- 
stone. llic ancient temples, the streets and squares of 
Rome, are built of concretionary masses, some of which, 
according to Professor Jameson, have been deposited by 
springs. Many cold, or common perennial * springs, throw 
out great quantities of calcareous matter, of which we have 
an example at Starlybnrn, in Fifeshire. Springs do not 
freeze, like common rivers or rain-water, for in frosty wea- 
ther, the heat is concentrated in the earth, and gives a 
degree of constant warmth to the water that passes through 
its caverns. 

In order to explain more particularly the origin of springs 
and fountains, we must proceed to speak of Mountains, 
which shall be the subject of a separate chapter. 


• Perpetual, unceasing; lasting through the year. 
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• OBSERVATIONS AND REFLECTIONS ON THE 
BEAUIT AND IMPORTANCE OF RIVERS. 

Lht us now reflect on the value of Water, and on the 
beauty and importance of the Rivkrs. What a delightful 
scene is a soft murmuring stream ! Whether we reflect on 
tlie gentle motion of its waters, or on the vaiious benefits 
and advantages arising from i(. or use our best endeavours 
to trace it to its head, we are charmed with its gliding in 
such beautiful meanders ; the iiuinbc rlcss accommodations 
it aflbrds us fill our soul with the most grateful acknowr- 
Icdgment ; and our curiosity is excited by the obscurity 
of its original. Let us consider it in its gradual progrea. 
sion and increase. It i.*? at first nothing more than a vein 
of w'ater issuing from some hill ii[joii a bed of sand or 
clay. The little stomps that arc dispersed all round about 
arc not auflicent to internipt its current ; it turns and 
W'inds, and murmurs as it rolls along ; at last it clears its 
way, falls in a torrent down ujh)u the jilains, and swells by 
being united with some other streams ; it hollows the ground 
by the rapidity of ils fall, and throws up the earth on each 
side of it; it insensibly forces its way thiough every thing 
that obstructs its passage, and digs a bed or channel for 
itself; the overflowing of the adjacent ponds, the snow 
that melts and trickles down the hills, and the additional 
siij>plies of various brook** and rills that fall into it, fortify 
and enrich it : then it assumes u and makes its 

course along the sides of flowery meads ; it takes a tour 
all round the Hi/j.s, and graces us it turns and winds, the 
s])acious plains. 

It is the general rendezvous of almost all kinds of living 
creatures : a thousand little party-coloured birds, of various 
notes, divert themselves upon its sandy banks, skim over 
its surface, and dip tlii'ir w'iiigs in its rcfrcsiiing streams. 
This is their favourite placi; all day, and, when the approach 
of night compels tlu-in to withdraw, they quit it with reluc- 
tance. Then the wild beasts enjoy it in their turn ; but, 
at the break of day, they leave the plains to Man”, and the 
free use of tlie rivers to the cattle, Tlie numerous herds 
foi'tcikc their pastures twice a day to pay their usual visits 
to the streams in wliicli they ipicnch their thirst, or seek 
some cool retreat. The river is no less delightful to u.s 
than it is to them ; for the most part, we reject the hills 
and woods, and fix our habitation on its banks. 

When it has enriched the fi.‘*liernian with a profusion of 
its stores, and rcfrcslied the farmer’s thirsty plains; W'hcn 
it has adorned the pompous scats of the nobility w'ith the 
most delightful prosjieets, and made the country in every way 
agreeable, it pays a visit to those large tow'ns that are indebted 
to its friendly streams for all their zc calth and commerce. 

The principal aim of Divink Pkovidenck, in this act 
of his indulgence, was, no doubt, to furnish both man and 
beast with one of the most necessary elements of life ; one 
fliat will either refresh us when we are faint and thirsty, 
or serve us to dress our daily provi.«*ions, and keep our 
habitations, as well as our bodies, sweet and wholesome. 

Should our readers ask, how this river-water, which car- 
ries such a large quantity of filth and mire along with it, 
from the several places through which it passes, can so 
purge and refine itself, as to answer, in all respects, the 
purposes before-mentioned } .'Fhey will permit us to tell . 
them, that it discharges itself of all impurities of that 
nature, by gradually throwing them upon its banks as it i 
passes by them ; nor do they rest there long, but are either ; 
lost and scattered up and down in the air, by the influence I 
or impulse of the wind, or exhaled by the rarefaction of 
the fciuN. 


If our river water proves thick and muddy as it some- 
times will, by an intermixture of such particles of another 
nature, as are capable of producing sediments that prove 
detriifaental to health : we generally take care, in that case, 
to let the water stand fur some time in proper vessels, where 
it will toon settle and become as clear as crystal. 

In places where we have not the advantage of river- 
water, Naturk has made us some compensation by furnish- 
ing us with Springs ; or, if wc are so unhappy as to be 
destitute even of them, yet we are very sure, on our digging 
deep enough into the earth, that we shall meet with good 
Tcell-toaier. 

If we inquire w'hich of tliese three kinds of water is, in 
general, esteemed the best, wc shall soon give the prefer- 
ence to river-zcaler, particularly tliut of large rivers, as it 
is generally lighter and more w'holesome than that which 
rises either from springs or wells. The constituent parts 
of a fluid, as that of water, may be compared to those 
various grains of corn which are thrown into a large moss, 
or heap. If such corn be moved and stirred about upon a 
floor that is full of dust, or any other impurities what- 
ever, the whole mass must he inevitably affected by them. 
If, on the other hand, it be well shovelled, and thrown 
fn)m one side to the other, upon a floor that 'is perfectly 
clean, it will purge itself, and the wind will di6])ersc those 
heterogeneous particles which had before insinuated them- 
selves into it. In like manner, the water that flows from 
low springs, or is extracted from wells, having run through, 
or lain without motion u})on beds of slate, chalk, vitriol, 
sulphur, or iron, washes off some small particles from 
those various beds, which, if wc drink them, may prove 
very prejudicial to our health. River-water, on the con- 
trary, by running for a considerable time in the open air, 
through the various meanders of its channels, and by 
that means being kept in perpetual motion, clears and re- 
fines itself from all kinds of impurities. The rapid motion 
of its stream in the middle drives every thing before it, 

I throwing up on its shores such bodies as are of a grosser 
I quality, namely, gravel, slime, and filth. As for those 
bituminous, or oily substances that arc lighter than itself, 
they float upon its surface, and constitute a sort of scum 
or froth, which is easily discovered, and soon exhaled by 
the rarefaction of the Sun. 'I’hus, river-water is, in all 
respects, as wholesome ; and after it has stood and settled 
for some time, will be as clear as the crystal spring which 
issues from the finest rocks. 

I Though this element is of a very fluid and fugitive nature, 
yet the power and elasticity of it are such, that it will bear 
an almost inconceivable burden. Can wc behold a loaded 
barge floating down a river, and not be surprised that 
such an immense weight should be supported by the water? 
I'he specific gravity of wood is less than that of the 
water, whoec place it fills ; and not only the hiding, 
but the air that is in the barge, as also the timber of 
which the vessel is composed, altogether form a body of 
less weight than that of the column of water whose place it 
supplies, 'rhis is the true reason why the barge does not 
sink. 

llie surprising advantages which accrue to us from 
hence, are grounded on tlie proj)ortion that there is be- 
tween the weight of wood* and that of water, insomuch, 
that not only the vessel, but the freight likewise, is sus- 
tained by it. But, how vain and trifling would this phi- 
losophy prove, should we sit down contented with the bare 
discovery of this useful proportion, which these two bodies 
bear to one another, and not reflect on the Divine Wisdom 
£xd indulgence, who has so ordered the nature of tilings as 
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to make them all eontribute to our convenience and advan- 
tage ! Though, it must be acknowledged, llmt water, 
of which wc stand in such daily need, sometimes overflows 
our plains, and obstructs our j>assn;^c, \ et can wc jiossibly be 
so blind as notto*discover the indulgt nt intention of Hkavkx, 
in furnishing us with wood for the f'afu transportation of our- 
selves and effects over it! 

Water-carriage is so expo(litiou.s and easy, that in many 
places where Naturk ha.'^ not furni^lied the inhabitants 
with this comcnicnoc, they will spare no pains, or cost, 
whatever to piirclia'«e and procure it; they will throw' 
ponds and l)ro/>ks into one another ; they w ill improve 
every trifling stream to the best advantngc, inal|p has^ins, 
reservoirs, and canals, lay vnllies under water, cut a j)as- 
sugc even througli mountain.**, and, all to j)rociirc the 
nearest coinmuniefatiou they can with some rivt-r, for the 
most c<immodiou 3 conveyance of their respective coniino- ' 
ditics from one town to another ; and, as instances of this, ; 
we have only to take a view of the several Maps of Kng- i 
land, Holland and France, in which arc shown worLs of j 
the greatest u.«e and njagnifirencc. Let u.s only observe, 
with what success the inhabitants of Holland have raised 
out of a small tract of land, all covered with marshes, one 
of the most populoiw and richest states in the whole World. 
'Hie great number of tlieir artificial canals, which they 
support and repair with the utnio.st diligence and j)re- 
cnulion, serve to convey or receive those wati'rs. which, 
without such contlivuuc^^, would in a manner cover all 
the lands, 'riicsc canals, likewino, arc formed into several 
routes, which arc made u.«e of for u communication to .se- 
veral considerable towns that lie within flve or .«i\ league.s 
of one another. An inhabitant of Rotferdam may ^ct oni 
in the morning, breakfast wdtli Ids friend at Delft, or 
the /Af/gwe, and dine at Jjcifdcn ; he may either sup the 
same day at Amsterdam; or if hi.s hmincs^i will not per- 
mit him to proceed, he may icturn borne again before 
night, nnd may rend and w'ritc ns eoinmodionsly all the 
time, as if lie was in his closet, and that loo without being 
in any way fatigued, or exposed to those dangers which he 
might pos.'-ibly meet w'ith on the road. A fnnner’M wifl-, 
in fro.sly weather, will take her brisket upon her liead, 
vend all her little stores at n distant market, and n’tupi 
home in a few minutes. She flie.s, as if it were, upon her 
skates, and scarcely any of the family can tell that .^he 
1 ms been absent. The fro.st, however, docs not obstruct 
the carriage of their hcavie-t hurdcus ; tlieir cm I?, and 
sledges are snhstitutecl iu the room of boats mid 
and are us fully cmjiloyed on their cannl.s as in tlicii 
street?. 

In our next number we will take a ^iew of the fam.»u.s 
Koyal Canal of liANoi nnoc in l'>anee, a work of men’s 
hands, which will for Vvit, nt h-ast while this glob'- ^haJi 
continue to exist, do honour to the age. in which it was 
accomplished. 

MOUNTAINS. 

The mo.^t coneidoniblc elfvjitions of the earth’s surface 
aie called Moi:nt.\ins. Hills are distinguished from 
mountains, by their smaller size. A series ot mountains or 
hills connected together by «)ue continuous h.isc, -11011 a-* 
the AnnKs, i.s called a chain. A collection of those 
chnins is called a system ; thu.s, we say, the of 

TUB Alp?, ^ic. Alountains jne.seiit a variety of e\tf rnal 
form.s. Their general slmjxj is conical ; tliat is, Liiey di - 
minish gradually, into a mure or los.s jiointod summit. Hut 
this ordinary outline assumes various inodiflcatious, ci^ie- 


I cially in very high mountains, which sometimes shoot into 
I the form of enormous crystal?, or appear crowned w’ith a 
j vast and r<K-ky battlement, or pre.'^eiit a highly fantastic 
} oullinc of naked rocks, hea))cd and crowded uj.'on each 
I other in every iiOFitioii. These ^ajipearances are called 
needles, peaks, teeth, -dome.?, forks, horns, &c. according 
j to llicir supposed . resemblances ; and this diflereuce of 
! outline is thought* by some geologists to indicate a dif- 
1 fcrcncc also of internal structure and composition. When 
a mountain ri?e.s into two ridges at the summit, Avith a 
; circular hollow bctw'ccu them, it is said to have a saddle 
' ridg^ . When the highc-t ridge i-s divided into a number 
I of distinct teeth, it is calhd a serrated ridge. The deep 
; rug::cd excavatioiib foinuMl in the .‘^idcs of mountains, by 
I the descent of Ptrciins, are c'dlcd ravines ; and the exten- 
sive hollow.'^ which occur l)'.t\vecn chains of mountains, 
are dcnominatid vnllies. Mountains which rise fioin the 
jdain, at an angle of about forty-five degrees, are consi- 
dered Jis having a gentle iiiclinalioii ; iu proportion as the 
angle exceeds forty -live degree.*?, the ascent is said to be 
steep. 'I’liii greater number of mountains have one of 
then* sides" very steej), while the other prcscnla a gradual 
slope: thus, the Fvkknkis aic much steeper towards the 
south than the north ; and the Alps on the side of Italy, 
more than that of Switzerland. The cau.«e of tliis coiili- 
guration is very obvious ; when wc reflect that chaiii.s of 
mountains arc froepicntly nothing more than the al)ru])t 
bordei’a of highland plain?, or plateau^, ubli(picly iueliued 
to a lower teiracc. And hence with nio.^t of the chains 
of the glohc, llkir stcipc-t side \s tint which approachc.s 
to the .‘sca. 'I'lin.^, the IIvmalkii Mountains arc steepest 
outlie S.W. .‘*ide,s, width fiont the Indian iflaiu**, and tlic 
Fliiooh.‘‘ 5 *re steepe^'t tnwaids the (.’aspiiui sea. In general, 
al.no, mounlaius that surround lakes, or hu-ins, present their 
.‘^tctpesl sides to the water. 

A greater or kss connexion may always be traced 
between the chains of mounlaius in the same country; 
nay, some connexion may perhaps buhsi.‘'t between the 
wiioh* mountain sifstrms (;f the globe, 'i'liii.^, the I’raliaii 
mountains, which dnidc A*-^ia from j'biro])c, and direct 
one braiicli towanls the White Sea and Nova Zemlda. 
^ccin connected with the ridge which dAidcs Norway and 
Sweden from Russia. Another chain s-trctches out fiuin 
.XoUhern India to Thii.'.t and Ca.-hiiicrc, where it forms 
iJiC most elevated regi-. 11 of the whole earth; and runs 
low'ards the west throng u Feivia, and ea.stwards through 
(’hiua. I*\i)iii the Ijigl.e^t land of Noil kern Asia, at the 
mountains of Hof.no, which separate the Calmucks from 
the Moguls, ruii'i anoth.. chain under the name of Mas- 
■=.irt, suutluvnid to Thibet. A not fin goes towaids the 
wc^t, under tlie name of Alak, tliu ngli the steps of 
Independent 'i’arlary and Hucliaria. and :oins the Uialiaii 
niountaiu**. A //nVt/ hraiich of the Rogdo. called Zangai, 
ruii.'i eastward through Mongolian and ( hinc&c 'lartary'; 
and forms the Corea and the clifls and islands of Japan. 
Vie fourth is the Altai Mountains, which bound Sibe- 
ria from the irfysh to the Amour. Hetween the Caspian 
and the Hhick Sea lie the CArcA-si.AN Mountains, 'i’lie 
probable connexion of this with one of the preceding 
chains, has not yt t been traced ; but it sends bi anclies 
tbiough Asur Minor to Arabia, which form tlie Taurus, 
Mount Sinai, and Lebanon. 

Another branch goes round the lUack Sea towards Ma- 
cedonia, where it diverges into a niiinhcr of chains. 'Fhe 
Carpathian M()iintKin.s stretch from the Black Sea, be- 
tween Moldavia, Wallacbia, and Iransylvania, Uirough 
Poland and Silesia, and connect themselves with the Ger- 
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man mountains. The SunsTic Chain runs through Austria, 
between Bohemia and Silesia, and sends some bninches n.e. 
through the Saxon Ersgeburge, and the Voigtland The 
Alps arc connected with the neighbouring chains of Ger- 
many, Italy, and France; and the Apennines, probably, 
extend under the sea towards the Mountains of Africa, 
where the larger Atlas may be connected with the Arabian 
Chain. Skcondaky Chains run along the banks of the Nile, 
through Upjycr Kgifpt, Nubia, and Abyssinia, into the 
unknown countries of the interior, where they arc. probably 
connected with the Mounla 'ms of the Moon, whence chains 
may stretch into Southern Africa towards the Mountains of 
the Cape. With the South American Cordilleras, a few 
secondary chakis arc connected ; and one chain proceeds 
northward through the Isthmus of Panama, into North Ame- 
rica, where it runs along the western coast, and sends several 
branches into the interior. Future travellers may, pcrha]i.«, 
ascertain that this chain is connected with the mountains of 
Asia in the highest north. 

Some mountains are entirely insulated, that is, are quite 
remote from any chain, or group ; more particularly those of 
a volcanic origin. 7'hc Rock of (iihraltar, and the Fortress 
of iiicalior, in llindo.^tiin, are of this description. Some- 
times wc find these solitary masses exhibiting only an abrupt 
naked rock ; others arc covered witli beautiful verdure, and 
slope gently down to the plains. 

Many authors have regarded mountaLns as inij)erfec- 
tions in the frame of the Terrestrial Globe ; and one of the 
consequences of that fearful breaking uj) of the structure 
of the Globe, which took ))lace at the period of the Deluge. 
But this opinion seems wholly fanciful. I’hc eternal hills \ 
form, as it were, a frame w'ork for tlic security and consoli- j 
dation of the softer j)arls of the Earth, which might other- 
wise be swept away by the fury of the wind and waters, 
'.riiey are the rc.scrvoir.‘^ of Uivers, and tlie store-houses 
of the richest njineials. They increase the surface, and, in 
con.-equence, the productions of the Earth, and give diver- 
sity and richness to luitiiral secnery. Wor.Fii’s thinks tliat 
inountaiiLs pre-jcrvc llie Earth’s e<iui librium, and the unifor- ! 
mily of il.s motions ; and wc know that, in many instance.'^, 
they have furnished lierolc nations with the means of repel- 
ling foreign invasion. 

The most general and natural division of c;irthy bodies 
is founded uj)()ii the sub.stances of which they arc com- 
posed. The Eartli.s an’ of various kinds, colours, and 

qualities. The most w'idely dilfuscd earth, and, in fact, 

the basis of the whole frame of the Gi.oije, is .stone of dilie- 
rent species, ’i’hc strata of mould with whicli the great 
bed of stone is covered, consists jirincij)ally of stones, 
crumbled to powder by the action of the atmosphere, and 
the elementary remains of plant.s and animals which have 
perished upon its purfncc. The natural fertility of a coun- 
try depends uj)on the extent to which this species of 
soil is found in it. I’hc various species of stone are 

not thrown together without any princiidc of order and 

connexion ; they arc found occujiying certain distinct and 
relative situations, in which they compose what is called 
Strata, Wkrnkii, the celebrated founder of the German 
School of Mineralogy, of which the principal Geolo • 
GLSTS in Europe are disciples, first explained the laws of 
stratification, uud determined the rules by which the rela 
tivc age of minerals might be fixed, and their variou.s .species | 
traced through all the .successive changes which they have 
undergone. Daubisson^ Dolomieu, Spallanzani, Breis- 
laclc, Cordier, Ramon, Cuiver, Hutton, Playfair, Jame- 
son, Maccullock, IlumboU, Steffeus, Leopold Eon Buck, j 
imd Vo7i Deaumer^ have »lncc distinguished themselves in I 


this part of science, and have advanced various new and 
occasionally conflicting views. 

Ihe appearance presented by the mountains and solid 
parts of the Earth’s surface, irresistibly , leads us to the 
conclusion, that in the' early ages of the World a univer- 
sal Deluge overspread the whole frame of the Globe. On 
no other 8up])Osition con wc account for those traces of 
destruction, or agitation by water, which are to be met 
with in every country; or the situation of those marine 
])roductions which wc find at the tops of the highest moun- 
tains. 

The most ancient mountains, or those forming the basis 
of all the others, arel entirely destitute of organic remains 
and petrifactions ; and, in all probability, existed l)eforc 
the universal Deluge. 'I’hey consist of granite, gneiss, 
mica, slate, primitive limestone, or dolomite, serpentine, 
primitive clay, slate, syenite, pyritc, porphyry, and quartz, 
'ihc great bulk of the highest, or primitive mountains, 
is composed of granite, a mixture of feltspar, quartz, 
and mica, disposed in distinct granular concretions, of 
various magnitudes and forms. Granite not only forms 
the most elevated masses on the surface of the globe, but 
descends into the bow'els of the earth, where it is supposed, 
by some geologists, to form a vast connected vaulting, sup- 
porting all the other masses of matter which compose the 
crust of the globe. It is seldom found in the advanced 
chains . 

'I'hc primitive rocks are succeeded by the transition 
rocks, w'hich do not exhibit any organic rcmain.s, butjocca- 
siorially contain petrifactions. I’o this class of rocks belong 
clay-slale, floetz-limcstone, greenstones. j)yrite.8late, grey- 
W'acke, and transition chalk. 'I’he inclination of transition 
strata is always regulated by that of the granite strata on 
which they rest. 

The distinction between primitive and fioetz lies partly 
in their external appearance, the former being Jiigh.and 
steep, the latter low and flat; partly in their internal con- 
stitution, ur.d partly in the matters of which they arc com- 
posed ; tlje elder floetz rocks are of higher elevation than 
the others, and consi-sts of .eandbtone, breccia, coni, and 
slate clay, on which the finest im])ressions of antediluvian 
plants arc perceived. 'I he younger floetz mountains are 
u-suallv situated at a greater distance from the primitive 
mountains, and flatten gradually as they recede from the 
main chain, till they .sink into the plain. Their strains 
exhibit a sj»ccic.s of sand -breccia, of a voiy regular form, 
a hiluniinous marlc-slate, with remains of fishes, and 
many varieties of gypsum and siuulstoiic. The upper 
strata exhibit gyp.suin and chalk, intermingled with flints, 
and ])etiifuctious. A remarkable f«*aturc in the floetz 
formation i.s the transverse veins and galleries which in 
.•'oiuc instaiKcs intersect the blratas. These are sometimes 
empty, and sometimes filled with fossil Eubstanccs, ami 
lead, c ij)per, and cobalt ores. In general, the floetz 
mountains contain mines of eopjjcr, slate, alum, vitriol- 
1 .slate, calamine, naphtha, coal, rock-salt, and salt and warm 
springs. 

ALLUVIAL SOIL. 

From the above thicc classes of fennation.s we must 
distinguish the very latest which have been produced from 
partial motions of the fresh waters at the urface of the 
globe ; as, for instance, on the shores ' marshes of the 
Missis^-ippi, llie Amabon, and tlic Nile, jr by the gradual 
deposits from subsiding lakes, of which a singular instance 
occurs in the parallel roads of 6’ Ic/t Roy, in our own coun- 
try. We also iiud instuaces of ^alluvial deposits, either 
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from the debrifl of the cliffs, or from the earthy substances 
kept in suspension by the waters of the ocean, on the shores 
of the Baltic, the Mediterranean, and the German Ocean. 
In these sandy ^nd clayey deposits the bones of various 
large animals are frequently discovered in a state of cal- 
cination, or strongly impregnated with bitumen. Floetz, 
chalk, and sand.stoiie, occur in alluvium, also pit-coal and 
argillaceous clay. Alluvial formatioiiH are often found 
covered with insulated blocks of granite, the presence of 
which cannot easily be accounted lor. 

VoLCA.N'OKh are not so numerous at the present period 
as they wore iA former times^ traces of them : long since 
cxtiiigui.^iccl, may be seen in^France and Germany; they 
are not a class of mountains peculiar to any particular 
])nrt of the earth ^ they rise in the midst of primitive or of 
flc.etz ridges, ns well as in plains, and also break out from 
unfathomable depths below the sea. 'I'lie whole chain of 
mountains which border the Paciric Ocean is crowned by 
volcanoes, beginning at the Straits of M.igcllan, with the 
Amle.s, which, in Ciiii.i, have fifteen hurniiig craters. 
'rho«t* of Pkiui are veiy numerous and 'ti irible, as are those 
(»f (he Isthmus ot Mexico and California. In Kamtschatka 
arc .Several burning mountains. A series of volcanic inlets 
joins on to the Marianne Isles, which have nine active 
Yolcam)C‘¥, and thence runs through Polvnctin. Tlic In- 
<liun Archipelago, New Zealand, and Au'»tralia, exhibit 
signs of subterraikeun files. 'Flu* mineral waters, and con- 
fii^'Cil mouiitaius of the Capo of Good Ifojic, indicate vol- 
canic cifcct**. The Ionian Isles, in the Adiiatic, and thoee 
of the (irccian Archipelago, appear to be volcanic ; and 
now inlands have been formed in the Moditcrranoaii Sea by 
i vnptions of the vob’anic tire. Sicily ha.s its Ktna, Naples 
its Vesuvius, and Stromboli lightens up tlie Islands of 
Lipnri. 'I’he (’ape \'enle Flands, on the coast of Africa, 
rest on i*oIcnnic matter, of which throws out flames; 

in Iceland. Afomtt Jfev/a bclclus out with tremendous | 
fury, nnrl in the Feroe Isles symptom.^ of tlie saiuc cflocts 
arc apparmf. 

When these fires were kindled, by what sort of fuel 
they arc still maintained, at what depths below the 
surface of the emth they ore placed, whether they have a 
mutual connexion, and how long they may continue to 
burn, an* ipiestions wbii’h do not. admit an easy ficcisioii. 
The, gi cater number of volcanoes rise in a cone, their 
mouth, or ersiter, has generally the shape of a cap. or an 
inverted tunnel , Init, in some instances, the lava bn*ak.s 
out at the sides. Wlien the fires fiml no i'^suc. they pro- 
diire earthquakes. When Vc.'=inivis throws off its inflaiii- 
mahle contents by moderate and legulur eruption'*, the 
inhabitants of Naples have but little dread of the uccuiieiicc 
of an earthquake : after a long repose, the volcano breaks 
out with additional force ; tiie extent of its influciiee is 
astonishing ; thnt of Tomboras, in one of the islands of tlie 
Indian Arebipelngo, was felt through a circular qiacc of 
2000 mile« in diameter. 

Volcanic productions have been arranged in ?ix' cla«:.*>( s, 
viz : — 

1st. Opaque Java.s, including basalt, remarkable for its 
regular prismatic forms ; ' 

2nd. Porous lavas : 

3rd. Vitrified lavas, affording a real opiKpic glass of a 
dark colour, knowm by the name of the Iceland aguts ; 

4th. Pumice stone, a w'ell-known universal specifically 
lighter than water ; 

5th. Volcanic ashes, of a clear gray colour, winch in tie j 
form of powder are called putzalana, and when congic* 
mmted together, tt{fa or trass / .. 


6th. Volcanic breccia, a species of lava, containing a 
wiety of foreign substances. When these volcanic pro- 
ducts are reduced to dust, they produce a highly fertile 
soil. Some species of lava can be wrought into different 
fancy articles, such as snulf boxes, &c. The coirfinon 
lava is used for paving street^, and for buildings in Italy. 
Sulphur, and a variety of salts, arc produced on the sides 
of volcanic craters, and in some instances, immense quan- 
tities of boiling w’ater are ejected by volcanoes. 

Caverns so frequently found in mounl.ains, have been 
formed by earthquakes, by water, by the middle sinkings 
of jiortions of the earth, and by subterraneons fires; they 
are variously .formed, ami some of them very deep, even 
exceeding 1000 feet ; others extcruli horizontally to a great 
length. 'J'he stalactite coliiirm^, and ciiiiou.s concretions 
formed by the dripf>ing of water from their sides and roofs, 
frequently give much beauty to tiicir interiors; and when 
illuminated by tuieh light make a magniHcent and dazzling 
s])ectaele. Some eavriiis liavc sh earns of water running 
through tlicm ; other'* emit peculiar vajiour'* ; some have 
clear spring.'-, and oIIkis arc tiavcr-^ed by winds; curious 
petrifaction.", , bunts, and tietli of animal'*, luive been 
found in caverii'*, whieh niu^L liave been long depo^^ited 
thcie. 'I'hc eaxenis of Castleton, Foole, and Fingal, are 
the most remarkable iu (be. it Ihilain. 'I'liat of Sturth in 
Ireland; Ombtis in pt ; Ih 1 Cave ami Puzzuolo near 
Naples, tboM' of Mount IMatt' in S^^ it/erl.ind ; that of the 
Sorcerers iu f'e vein K ; of Sau^eiiberf*', near Jhi-sle : of the 
Dragon'S iu D.un^lnull ; the l.ahyrintli in (Veti ; ami the 
Grotto of Aulipaio-. 

Petrifaetious ami ft ""il rermuns are fonml in mountain**. 
The petrituctioii'* aie orgatiie l)odii’« which have pre.^erved 
their form, and in tlur cuiirst' uf time; ha\(* hardened into 
stone. They ha\e h.cu fmiml of ]>lants ami animal'* nf 
every dc^^niption ; ami though they an- im>re common in 
some parts tlian in ollicT'*, thi'n* are few countries without 
them. JukH-tl remains of animal", plants, and other sub- 
•“tance*, ar»- di'-covereil where '^uch thing*, do not now cxi.-t 
in then* original .'‘tate. 

the remain.'* of nuiiuals uf the Ton id Zone have 
been dug up in nurlhein regii-U". in whleh, aecr.rding tu 
their jU'esent habits, tiny eoidd not now e.\'i'*t. Oy'-tir 
"hells have been fijuml in the Ande'*, at an el(\Tilioii of 
14,120 Icet above tin- level i>t tin* sea. A beautiful fossil 
of the sea turtle, weiiiliing one liuridii'il ami eighty pounds, 
was recently diseuve re-l in a lua^s ul fiirrugiiious limestone, 
in the stone ridge of Ilarwieli. In lialy Uiey find ju'lrilied 
h-^Ik's w’ho‘*e ii\ lUg "pci'ies is rmw luuml only in the seas 
around Otaheite, ami ti)e peliilied shells luuml in Lngland 
are otten sueli as belong to fi-hes on the cnu^t of Florida. 
Fos'-il human hones have, lately he*, n discovered in tlie 
eaves of Ditr/'orf and Konit/. ; the former in tlni depart- 
ment ol liii tiiiine in Fiance, tliiee hniidied feet above the 
level of the sea, and the latter iu Sa\t)ny. 'J’hc remains 
of the Alammothf a monshous species of the Elephant, 
have been found in Europe, but principally in Siberia. 
Uhiiioecru'ses, whales, and elephant-, have *been discovered 
ill Germany, unci on the banks of the Siberian rivers. Such 
singular and extraordinary circumstances render it difficult 
to determine the causes that have spread these relics of 
antiquity so promiscuously over the eaitli. 

A thousaiul pnrtirs ol pK'asuu* do n<*t le.ive a rfcolloclion worth 
that nf one good action. ^ 

LoYidon : I’rinliMl fur Hit! Prourlelors, «n*t i»ubli*liert »> W. Eowauw, 

12, Ave-MarU-Unc, Palcnumtcr-row. 
l*rintc<l by ll.CLar. Brcart-Mrrft hill, Cheapjlde, 
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MAI* or I.ONnON IN THE TIME OF THE ROMANS. 



A CONCISE ACCOUNT OF LONDON. FROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


LONDON, the vast and splendid nn*tmpolis of L’ni;- 
LANi). the oapital ot* all the British dominionH. and the 
ino'it renowned city in the whole world, not only for the 
numhe!.s aiwl wealth of its inhabitants, but their indust y, 
bravery, huinanity, and uneoiKpierable love of liberty ;r — 
its ♦extended oommeree to all parts of the Globe; its 
adiniiahh' [><>lity, its useful and dif^nitiod cstablishiueiits of 
learninjj, as well as trade, and its unrivalled maiiu actnres, 
its numerous hospitals for the sick, asylums for theforphan, 
re^'nj^o for tl>e wretched and destitute, receptacles for the 
blind, and the various institutions for reforming the aban- 
doned, and siierouring the decayed, form together such a 
grand and enlixened picture of a people, whose benevolence 
and acts of charity arc so enlarged and dignified, that the 
pen of tlic most brilliant writer must fail in doing ample 
justice to the exalted traits of character which al^und in 
this first of cities. 

The origin/i of this celebrated city is involved in great 

VOL, I. 


obscurity; some historians asserting that it w'as a BritUh 
town before the arrival of the Romans ; and ofhi'rs, that 
it was founded by them, and denominated Colonia An- 
or Lon'dimum.* Be this as it may, its advan- 

* ( MBPEN supposes the word London to be compounded of 
the British words TJwhn^ h wood, and Dinas a town; if this be 
granted, the proper signification of J.ondon is a town in a u'0''d. 
M hat gives an air of probability to this a.sbertion is, that the hritowt 
formed their towns in the midst of woods, and foitilied *** 
avenues leading to them with felled trees. The same author Jjd s, 
that this appellation might also be deiived from the word Liongt 
a ship, and IMnat^ a city, m which sense it will signify ‘‘ 
harbour for ships. Several other derivations are given hy omeren 
authors, which, as they are all equally foundc'd on conjecture, the 
repetition would not only be ted’ous, but would occupy more space 
than the limits of our work will admit. It is however certain, tha 
the Romans changed its name to Augnsto^ but Inis was som^timt 
after lost m that of Lvndinnm, or London, 
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tagron.s situation for trade soon dniw to it a r«ii»sidf‘ral)lc 
number of merchants, and it bocamo a popiiKais and 
wealthy inart for the productions ol' many I'.iris of the 

/TorW. 

Too great security, howcM i*, proved iS i(Uipoi;nY imn, 
for its inhahitfints InivjUL'' nc.ili ('l« (l Uj mrlose it with buiiti- 
cations, it was easdy taken by the. nuuK ious, thou,*h ww- 
disciplined foires, ol‘ lb>a DU E n. f>l ; wlu n tin* ei<‘alei 
part of it wi\n Immt, .md tin* inhabitants mas^.u*r<‘d. 

After tin' defeat <»!' this heroine, l)y the Homan forces, 
the eitv ai<j'*e fif)m its ti'^hes, ainl in the rei^n of the I'ar 
peror Sr.\ iwi ....... . increased, as to ohlam th 

viination of the “ Un:ul and utaLlky Cil,y i" yet, allhonj;h 
warned hy ’its fonnev wretched fate, no nitMsiuc.s weie 
taken for its security paid hiorc than a eeutury ufterwaids, 
in the time of CJonsta stink thk (Jur \t, when it \\as en- 
closed with a 'wall of stone and biiek. 'fliis wall '\ as up- 
wards of three miles in extent, and was defended on the 
jnnl side by fifteen lowers, some of which remained untd 
within ashpit period. It had four gates, (Onesponding 
w ith the great nniilary roads. 

\’erv little i.s known of Hovdon from the dopaitnre of 
the Romans until the consolidatum of the KiNiioOMsot 
the Hkptaucuy into one, under I^gukut, when it beeuiue, 
and has ever since continued, the metropolis of 
In the interval it hud greatly iuv'ivasoil in extent and 
wealth, commerce having for many ages \)ecn successfully 
carried ou. But its pros^icvity exposed it tmee more in 
devastation and ruiu ; the 1 )anks, attracted by iu wealth 
and almost dcfeuceless» state, sailed up the Thames with n 
jKivvcrful fleet, and again the streets of this proud city ivert 
stained wiili the blood nf its inhabilants, und nearly all it.' 
buildings reduced UT ashes, 'fwo years afti r they returnei 
to finish the woik of destruction, and to eavrv ulFwbatcvc 
might have escaped their hands on tbeir huniei visit; hut 
happily, their wicked designs were defeated, and tliei 
forces nearly cut to pieces by tlic brave E'niKLwoi.K am 
his sou, Pyi'iii UB vtu. 

These desperate muramlers, however, had taiti'd ila 
sweets of plunder : mid the bca^l of prey that lre> one* 
bathed hi^ jaws in huiiu^a gore, can seldom hn ili U-ire 
from attacking mau, they, p.ontiuued iheir [)ii'd.iU)rv in 
elusions, and some ha^^ eyep thp andaelty to .*>01110 thi*rj 
when the city had piicc ntorg reeovcied, in some degre* 
from its disaHcrs. 

O.n the 'aeci'Shion of Amued t*) iho crown. In- turned In, 
atti*nti<)n to the eiilai'.j.t .1., nl and Impioveimail ol I.ondi.n; 
v.nd that no tiLaehei 4 iu'j ein inv within might ukI .iiiiMv.uhi 
fioin without, he <lrovt* out tlii*l)\M'', lelmi’ 
and ado[)led many wi-'C mea<uu > tor the see tv and e'n. 
*“*lli''hmcnl of the eitv . 

Vet we mii'U form mir uh a of LoNm)S <!■> it e\j'ie»l m 
the leign'i of <nir early knigs fmm the *-'ei-i »t nov. 
pre.sents to unr \i<'w, instead of stately jAdaei s, elegant 
vhurcln’s, '-paeioiK stp!.u'e>, and regulai .->11 1 etN. (,!’ lolly 
and eommoilions hoU''e'i cMtunling over an iimm'nse sm- 
iace, displaying tin* wealth eolleeled fionv all paats of the 
globe, and thiougial wiih splemlid et^uip.iges, wo tuunI 
figure to ourselves naiiow, crooked, and uiipawd line.", 
of lowly cottages eonstiucied chit fly of limber, and e u- 
verod with thatch. 

True it is, that this di’sciiption ago Imt ill vviib th( 
accounts left by our ancient lii-itoiians of its 'ii.indour and 
beauty. But wo must liear iu mind, that tln;.g'- ,iro gn at 
or little by comparison. Contrasted with ilie lude bu' 
and the hovels of their iSaxoii sucees.sois, scatti ud ovi 
the country, the timber edifices of London wop .ea uirol 


aiperiority that jiL^tified the thf u opmi«)n ; but il brought in 
mipetilioii wilii London m I'm* presint agt*, how vast the 
i"parilv; r»i formi*! Ik 'HiIv Wiis I nt ilefainiity, its gran- 

I'lir msigmll<*ane«'. 

'I he malt‘iia!"or vvloeh ( i llu' l>i:i!flmgs ol London 

wore eon"lriieti'd eoiiti ibiiled goMlIv to ilu e.il.miil i.-^^, and 
veltolln* ultnnile a Ivantagi; ol the lity. I'lNijiKiit lires 
lei'iiinMl, winch, inoetmg wiih little I > « iK'{'k and mucli 
lati* L-ht 11 piOLii e'i". madi* gnat i.ivagos. 

S'-iii'j, howe' llit'sc »‘\i ■ i'f to tl»o';(* w!'()'<e 

)p(‘ily wa'= i»n-.iiim tiM*' or liiend'> liad 

.lin II .1 pre\ to till' di'voiiim:.! i Iciii' iil, tliev jiiij»<‘(i jMioMi- 
iH iielit.", hy alUud'iig oppoi imniie" lui lebmliimg in a more 
eonnnodiuU" m.inm r, .iiid m a 1 ). tier *^t \ U* ol aichiteetme. 
Aeeiiidingly , ihoy pioibieed this i IU et, though very slowly; 
.uul It was not till afD.'r the gre^at tin* ol that London 

at all appioximat'.d to its pic.^enl I'fmvenience, regehuity, 
and heanly. 

The fust ealamil Y on ii'eoid ol this kind ot any itiipoit- 
auee, occmu'il in llie year 107 ', in tin- lei :n ot \^ ii 11 \ m 
iiii: (JoNi^GJ-UOU, vvhiih laid ne.irlv the* whole eily m 
ashes. 

Seareely hud it leeijvi'ied fiom this vislmiion, tlian il 
I'xpei ieneed llu! rav .iges ol anollu r tin* in lOsti, which not 
only di'Nlioyed the hesi and hkj"! opnii nt parr, hii' con- 
sumed likewise tin* ( atliedr.d ot St. Haul s. Hv the inii- 
nilicenee of tin* king, however, and tlu* eont.ihntums of 
the pious, this saeied i.ditiee was u built mneli imm* mag- 
iiilleently tban beloie. 

From ibis time. tlnoiiLih a long si ries ot yuais, London 
i*xperieneed gieal Mei"sitndes ; sonn Imn s liigldv lavonred, 
ami at olheis dieadfully oppiess^-d hy ilb nu-n i-elis, and men 
in po\vi*r. Weak and needy piinees lioipn ntly exPateil 
Luge sums of money from the eiti/ens to supply iluir e.\- 
tiMvagance, while prudent and wi^e soven igns emieuv onred 
to |.noninte the piospt 1 ity of the im‘tiojK»lis, wi.*!! aware, 
not only that theii own di*pi niU‘d much on the love and 
esteem of tiieii siihjiets, hnl that the vveh'aie of i he whole 
kingdom was intimately eonin i'led willi tlnil vil its capital. 

\ et, nolwilh^landing the fieijUenl impiovemcnts imnle 
in tliLS 1,‘itv uiti’r eviiy tlL^irnelive liie, it "till conimiied 
so eonlined and diily as to h ■ a \ uy in-alubi ions resalenee ; 
di."eas(*s fieitm ntly made great lavages amongst the 111- 
habilaiiLs; the most <*elebraled iiislam-e of whii h oeenned 
I iu K>(> 6 , in tile reign of i'kurU^H //. About the close ot 
I 1004 two or three p-rsons died of the Flague in We.st- 
min^tvi, wlin-li eansr.’ ■•lent aliiim : bnl a- nothing I'nrther 

sp ||,)^ ‘ •I'liiii ■ th'* winter, till', ahiiin ei i 

In.il In* "priirg, Ino^' Vi'i, it ln _.iii t< 

ippi’ai, .'i.d as tin* w:* ol llie v,i.i.tliei inc! iM>.r'd, 

vii"' ma* in'’D'a'>i.'d in piopoilioi In .Inlv, \ii j^in!, and 
Srpt. .nbei, 11" fnry wa^ at 1. „ and it e.denlaled 

that .!)ov< pLi,M..!s fill Meiim- to it in l.omloii 

.doiu-. Th'- ..... ...-ally de^eiod, .-ml glass gu vv iu 
Its ."1 11 el'4. Seana lv a sound wa" to b.- he.iid in its oiu’C 
busy haunt", exei'pt. thi* lumblmg ol' Ine caits di-.Mmed to 
couvoY the bodies to the I'eeipl.u les piovided for them, and 
the niclaiul.'dy e’ V ol‘ their diiveis " Urin^ auf yoitr 
dcfuL ’ 1 he api>ioa( h of w inter cheeked its pi'ogii'ss, until 

it gradually disappeaied as tin: (*old ineie.isetl. 

in a sluul lime, almost all liaees of this terrible oesola- 
lion were ob'iteiated, by great accessions ol mhubitants 
from tlie eouiiti V, when aiiuUier calamity Pjok pl.n e, almost 
unparalleled in'ilie histoiy r.f the world, for the extent and 
magniluile of the loss, and yet iiLtimately, om* of the 
'greatest blessing" this celebrated city (‘ould posSibly have 
expciieiu od. This was atiemeuduu.s liie which ‘uuke out 
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ScptC'inWr ‘2(1, and continuod raj>:inp: with perm I public' olTicoa wcro inconvenient, and far (Yom being orna- 

l ury lor tive tl.iys, prcsentiiii;* one vast ('(Miria.uiation of I inents to the city. But during the roign of our late Ma- 
ui.niy inih s in eMcul, the Haines and smoke of which ‘ jest y, Gkoiiou IV., London rapidly a; proximated in 
sceincd to >oar to tin; clouds, and cast a lurid ligh on (d) IhmIuv to the most splendid cities in tin' world. A palace 
j.ct'i aruind to a great distance. u(Mthy tlic rcsiihmce (.»f the monarch of I lui liriiish Empiic 

'flu* till* i'' said to h.ive (M)mmoiic(‘d in a baker’s shop ii occupies tin* site of the ]>lain biick building, once the fa- 


rndd'iu-l.mc, near (Mieaj), aiul after bmnme: ih 

time .il>o\e meiitiontd, it was stoj)ped at Lie (.’orner 
Smillilj* Id. \ot w'llhslanding tht! great extent of tin 
dii'idfnl tin*, it is said that not inon* than eiiht or Id 
pijsuM's piii''lied 111 consiw|ii. iicc of the (‘(Mitlagralion, bu 
the de^tniction of piopeily was immense, and (‘ompnted a 
ni'.ir eiuht millions of moni \, London ln'fore the giea 
tin- \v IS KMii.nkably iiiiln .iltliv, owIiil;- jUMicipall v, it : 
>-iij)p'iNi(l , (o tin* narrowness of the stu>els, and the \ei' 
i^'4Mt p.'>|eetions of the hmis, s at thal time; insomuch 
that (lie air was ciiiiliiied t .o Imej’, and added to its no 
liaviii'j, a good sMppl\ of wali'r, oeiasi .ned so (nipientb 
I’losi; p“- 1 ilrntial \apouis w!ii< h piodm-ed ilu‘ plague an 
ollu'r dreadful disc isrs, so teiribl ' rii eoMsfiincnei's 

«iiid pi('|Mch i.d to the lii-allh oi' thi' inhai>ilaii( s. 

'To this lei I ihic \ isitkitioii llir ni;igiiiiie''nt callx'dra! o 
St. Lillis fell a s.ieiiiie.*, .iho\«' lOl) ehiiolie^, man\ 
pd.ieos ,111(1 piil)l;e Iniildiiigs, ’.md iimii' ihtn Id, not 
’ 'PIk- Ins^ ■* ly in fill nit Mil*, meu'lian-'’ 

was linn iiumI .ih,io*t bevanal hnma 

III I'le ra\ .1 It ml Y( t 

lively "h'Mt iinu', eilN k iki* a pla 

oie ole:, ml and splendid fhaiibetoie; tin 
hoi I -I s Vo le l.)Uilt iMo] e sp.n’i(tus and e<)i,\ enieiil , t he s|u*et' 

.... , al .iiiv, , ... 

iior<* < h is|c aii«l M tmc<l •'1 \ le <»!' au’hiti ( hire, and the high- 
Wii\s ueie lent iis li\ a jjavdie nl 

jMii VrI, ihoiigh Loi assumed an .tppeai- 

anee inlinilely sijpeiior to anv thing il eonld boast b'dbh 
ihi' awful Msii i(n)n of’ Lnnidciiee, .lud in coiise(pien('( 
the le .dlh and eoinl'oit ot its eih/eiis w<ac piop(M lionalK 
iinpioM d, ils m-'ial and poliheal eondilion w as dit iidfiill v 
det( iioiai<-(| ; fioin ihf e\lia\ ig.inee that it igiual at eonil, 
gitaTii sMppli' s of moin V woic i outiim.dU iiecsh d than 
could hi* (iimided in tin- n giJ.ir w.iN oidann d by pailia- 
nn nf. and in coiisi ipifiiei-, aiblhaiy I’vai’tioii'. on tin* eit\ 
ol' f^onthm wen* had iiiiMirsi* to, and pii\iiigis in- 

\ad(d in tin* nio-l tyianiiK.d manner, if llu-y W( ix* not 
u.mIiIv complied witli. d'lie .nhUiaiy ine.i'Uies of the 
emiil weie, how < \ ei', eai i ied to a gKMler h iigth than lii-gh- 
p'lited I'jigli.shmen (In I'he Kevoinhoii 

L'lxoox legaiilcd all Ini ii-ghts and pm 
le-jes^ which si as leiained without uiole.st.il ion c\ei 
siiK 

Lovdox js admnably situated as il i-espcets I lu sihibiily 
of tin city; t he ground i ises gently from flu* n\ er 'rh;mn*s, 
'nis aflo.'ding an opportunity Ibi ( , 'll its .super 

duyiis wal(‘rs and filth into tlie common iceejMaele. 'PI 
lOil likewise is gravelly, e\ccj>ting on tin* south side of the 
n\(*i, yyheie il has been greatly improv(*(l by draining 
Ineluding the out-parishes, it is iibniit M) miles in cir- 
eiiil, and coyers an aiea of neaily V0,()0() aeies. Ilowevei 
gr(‘atly London was impioM'd in Mu* disposition of its 
si lefts, and tin* coiivi'nieiu'e of its buildings after tin* great 
file, it eonld not (jom[)ele with many of the great eaj(itals 
of Laiiope in magnitieeiiee and beauty. It, po.sscsscd s,.- 
vi‘ial ('(iifii-t.s which did ciedit to tin' national taste and 
in,*gnifieoiie(*, but their cllect was destroyed, either by ihe 
badness of the approaelie^, or by tin* buildings which siir- 
loniuh-d them. I’lie loyal palaces weie inferior in giandeiir 
t** many of the residences of tliciiobdil v ; and .some of the 


vouriie rosidenee of (Jeorge III. A triumphal aich, of 
e\(|uisire proportions and magnifu'cnt architecture, forms 
the apuroach to it, whih* op])osite is a plainer, but not less 
beaiilifiil, eiitiMiiee to llydi’ Lark. 

Lmuloiis of following the exani[)lt; of their soverei:n, 
many opulent nohieuieii have (‘xpended vast sums in erect- 
ing iK'w or .dtering- their old mansions in thi' most (*ostly 
stvli'. ^^'hole streets ol' gi.imf spaeiou.s houses have boon 
eouMriieted, chiefly oeeiipicd hv traih’^ireii of the highest 
class, whosi* \alnal>le wares make a sp cj^did show, and 
giy(*a high idea of the w(‘alth and refinement of thi.*? won- 
• rfiil I itv. 

Among llu' ncwly-eiecfcd juiblie oflii'cs, whieli are truly 
Ol naiiieiii.d, may he i<‘ek()ned the the Post 

the t'usttnn the Ac. Ibit file ex- 

tjiii^ilely heaiilifnl Ilegi iit’s Laik, with its maje.slic* ( 'oii- 
M inn, its luws of p.iPu'c^, its Zoologii'al (Jardi*n.s, its 
l)i*ii.iina, and in mv olhei inteiestiiig sli nrtiin's, must not 
h,‘ fni'gotl**!!, nor ihost* stupendous yvoiks of ait, the new 
I'oelvN, thi* new Ibidges, the Punm*! under the Thames, a 
vast woik, which, though snspi'nded for the present, it 
K to he lumped will be nsniniMl and jieitVeled, for tin' ho- 
nour of ill-* L)ii i.sh Linpiie, and tlie advantage of its 

m(*tiopo|is 

The 11 |•(*glIlal• form of London make.s if diniiMilt to ascer 
tain its e\i< nt. Its h-nglh, fiom east to west, is abou 
( ight miles; and its breadth, from noith to south, is from 
two to four mill s. It.s eiienmh'reiuu*, as lu'fore. observed, 
is about thiity miles. Jm population is about 1, .'300,000. 

Loxnox, ill its mod extensive sense, comprises the Afr- 
frn/Ktlts piopt ilv *'(( call( (1, tin* fV/;/ o/‘ 1/ V.v^ ///?*?/ ,v/er, the 
Httrott tfhs of StHiflnrarky 

^ iind tin* PoH'^r Jlui/ffff's', together with a part 
of .Middhsex; hut ihongh all these an* in(*lnde(l under 
(»M( g( iieial iiaim*, thi*y li.ivo each il.s separate and proper 
;ov el ninent . 

London may bt* >aul to be* divided into three grand dis- 
iin tion'i, of wliich tin* iiianiu*rs, taste, and appearaiu'e 
sj)(*ak fbi lln*inst‘l\(*s, and me wholly different, independent 
(»f a \aiiely of mliioi subdivisions. 'Lhe End of 

he lovvn a** il is ii.snally called, is principally dcvoferl to 
.h(* lesiddires (»f the nobility and g(*nfry, and iii.iny of 
wimm, may fndy be from their rnagnifieence, to be 

pimeely. I’ashion, eh*gan('(*, and spleiuJoiir, da/zk* the 
*yes of the speetuliu' ; and the throng of (*(pilpages of the 
Host I x(piisit(‘ tast('. and workmanship, which are con- 
miially .S4 (*n in this part, and tln^ well-drcs.sfd ]K‘T.sonR 
,u<)mcnading m tin* public strcf'ts, di.splay siu h an abund- 
mce (U* wi allli, as to create the most lively and interesting 
stonishm(*tit. 

The Pity of London y from its great bii.stle and activity in 
rade and cotnm(*rce, aiul the Imrry whicli seems to pervade 
acli pci>nn in the stnu'ts to jn-osecute his biisiin’ss, makes 
strong impies.sioii upon the mind of the stranger, par- 
icularlvi if chance diii}rts him to view the vaiious depart- 
ueiitsof the Bank, the amazing conc(*rns of which employ 
leaily a thousand p(*rsons: or, in walking round the Royal 
Exchange, where In* may h(‘.ir all the languages of Europe 
;|n)kcn, and give him sonn* idea of the intorcoiirse which 
. .xr-sls helvveen Kngl.ind mid foicigu nations, and of the 
great and extensive eoinnieice of this mighty country. It 
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is plcnsing to obst^rvc the case and facility with which bu- 
Fiiicss is trausacled upon this little spot, by natives from 
all parlii of the g:lobc ; and here the iinportanre and in- 
tegrity of the British merchants’ character stands unrivalled, 
Kurrounded by groups of Frnirhmen, (fernians, Dutch^ 
Dance 9 Swcdecy Spaniard f<y PortujfueMpy Americans, 
Jews, &c., resp»‘rtc(i and admired by thorn all. Ihc sur- 
prising trade of the Jiast India Company, by who» thou- 
sands i>f men are daily employed ; ihii numerous Ixinking 
and m'»rchants’ }ioiis(‘s, besides the other public eatablish- 
inents whi^-h adorn this ancient city ; added to that grand 
emporium of commerce, the. Custom House, whoso vast 
ojcports and impoits are far beyond thciso of any other 
coiintiy in the world. • 

The East End forms a scone so intdosting in itself, 
ind in which the poet, the painter, and the sculptor, have 
xerted th(‘ir happiest efforts to portray; ami Without such 
division, the Picture of the Metropolis"' i*ould not 
only be rendered incompiete, but insignificant and unim- 
tiortant in its effect. If the manners of the inhabitants of 
WAri*iN(., by their irnmediat<i intercoiireo with the hardy 
ciiul unM)})histicatcd sons of •Suture, the tars of Old Eng- 
land (whose primdpal residence when on shore, is in this 
part of I/)ndon), became a subject for comparison between 
the genteel, industrious, v^cll-iulbrined eitizeii, and the 
finished gentleman of the west cud of llic town, the con- 
trast must prove a fine one: it di3(‘()\ers the union to be 
complete, shows tlie basis to be composed of sound and 
imperishable, materials, on which this country stands un- 
rivalled in its a?j)cct to all the world, impartial in its prac- 
tice, permanent in its obligations, and cemented on the 
immutable principles of Liiieuty. 'fhe light and shade 
upon the canvass are strong and imposing; and the vari- 
ous tints and hues cxhibiti^d throughout its various parts, 
give such a strength and han)H)iiy to the, whole, that ren- 
ders the excellciiec of the subject a ma&ter|)iece of com- 
position. 

The peer and the gentleman, in contemplating the claims 
of the .sailor, exhibit their respect and gratitmle to his ex- 
ertions as the main^stay the country ; the merchant hails 
liini as the source from whence his wealth is derived and 
secured ; and the people, in the aggregate, by whom the 
true courage and humanity of tlie English nation is pre- 
served, and so much admired. The merehants and trades- 
men form a most interesting gaiup in society^ by their 
exertions and enterprise in promoting the manutueturGS of 
their iiutivc land, and procnringeniploYment for hundreds 
of thousands of their eountrymen, and furthering the 
riches of the state, cnrielud by tlie integrity of disposition, 
and liberality of conduct. The mullitudei of distinguished 
citizens, the myriads of ingenious inechauies, and the uni- 
versal display of industry in the minor ranks of the jiopu- 
lation, exhibit such a coinhiiiation of talent, intclleet. and 
strength, as never can be diminished, while the lih of the 
lowest is as much under the protection of th»* L.aw, ns tin* 
highest subject in the kingdom ; — whose rights and privi- 
leges cannot he trampled upon with im))unit} ; and who, 
together, form the links of one grand, correspondent, and 
indissoluble chain, tliat must ever hind them in union, like 
the Bees of one Hir*\ sii naturally and einphatie<dly de- 
scribed in the words of our Immortal bard • 

“ So work the honey liecs ; 

Creatures, dial by a ruling nature teach 

The art of order to a ])eopK’d kingdom ; 

They have a king and oihrers of state, 

Wliere some, like inaj^istiafi*’;, correct at home; 

Others, like nierch.iiii>, icniuic trade abroad : 


Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings. 

Make boot upon the summer’s velvet buds ; 

Which pillage they with merry march bring honic 
To the tent royal of their emperor : * 

Who, buried in his majesty, siin'eys 
The singing mason, building roofs of gold : 

Tlie civil citizens hoarding up the honey 
’The j)oor mechanic porters crowding in 
'Iheir heavy burdens at his narrow gate : 

The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum. 

Delivering o'er to executors pale, 

The lazy, yawning dione/' 

In describing the two other divisions of the metropolis, 
the JVest End, mo';| undoubtedly, proves a dazzling spe- 
<*ics of attraction, and opwates strongly upon the senses, 
by the riches and grandiuir which present themselves to 
public view; — the stately mansions of the peers, the in- 
terior of whose houses, in many instances, vie with palaces : 
the noble n'sidonces of the senators, and the elegant ha- 
bitations of tlu* gentry and merchants, at whose tables the 
luxuries from all parks of the world are seen anti enjoyed : 
lilt* solidity, integrity, and immense transactions carried 
on in the City, interests by coiniKirison, impresses by its 
sterling importariee, and (‘onsoliilatt;s by its almost iiicx- 
haiislible stores of merchandise, wealth, and private ]jro- 
perty ; where there arc individuals lielier than dukes, 
whose word has been of niort' value than even kings, or 
])rinces ; and possessing characters, in a eomint rcial and 
.'lational point oi‘ view, standing on an i niinencc lofty in- 
deed ; but in \ lowing tilt' East-End, the mind becomes 
exalted nnd refined, the feelings art* ( iiriched with honest 
pridt' and laudable iHnbitkm, in beJiolding tlie very source 
from whicli the two otluT parts of the metropolis receive 
their support. 

A person viewing London, and iinaecustomed to the 
sight, cariNOt behold without surprisi* th(‘ vast number of 
boats and barges, both of pli'^isurt* and burden, above 
London bridge, conLinnally passing and repassing, for the 
eonvenieiice and supply of tliis city, and the towns on the 
hankn of the Thames ; noi* is it possible to observe without 
aslonisliment the vast fleets whieli constantly appear below 
bridge, carrying away Uie manufactures of Britain, and 
bringing back the produce of tlii' wliole Earth. 

Ja)nih)N may challenge all the world for the accom- 
modation it oilers to all laiiks and degrees of people, and 
in no place can money he laid out. to so imieh advantage, 
either in articles of luxury, nei'essity, nature, or of art. 
Markets that may proudly ■.halleiige competition, and where 
the necessaries of life are to lie purchased at a inneh 
cheaper rate, than on the spot from whence they were 
grown ami reared. The fciipplies are so very abniidant, 
tlmteveiV thing wanted is })rocurcd with the greatest case. 
Artificial w'areities have hemi at tlmi-s cre.ited by design- 
ing men to increase tlieir fortunes; but ei the worst of 
tnaes, if the price demanded is agreed to, there is no real 
want experienced of provisions. 

The principal distinguished streets of this gn at metro- 
polis for retail trade, assume such an aspect of wealth 
and dazzling splendtmr, tliat is truly surpri-sing. I’lic 
interior of many of the shops display a jirofiision of taste 
and elegance which oun scarcely be cr(‘dileil, uml the 
ai tides exposed for sale, in general, are of the most 
hrished and unrivalled workmanship. 

Hitherto, the brilliant and shining pails of the picture 
have only been looked upon and admired ; hut, however 
dark and shaded the hack ground may appear, we must 
not be detened from examining into its preiihar merits 
with spirit and truth. 
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In contemplating the vast extent of the metropolis, the 
candid observer, in justly appreciating the various degrees 
of comparison that must unavoidably attach to such a 
phalanx of human beings, some little strength of mind if 
necessary not. to be hurried away by the fascin-. ting glare 
on the one part of the inhabitants by their riches, gran- 
deur, and exeiKplary conduct in society ; nor prciudicod 
too strongly against the other, from the lamentable cata- 
logue of liuinau depravity exhibited in London; more 
especially, when it is recollected, that it is not only th- 
grand depot of England, but a general fpccptacle from 
almost every f)ther country, independent of the vast 
accumulation from all |)arts of the British nation, of the 
idle, dt‘prav<*d, and dishonest — the very <’cntrc of tempta- 
tion, and resource.s for destructive pleasure.^, gamblin 
depredation, and fraud, as well as being distinguished for 
its honest industry, far exceeding every other situation ; its 
numerous amusemtuits, the mirror of fashion, extrava- 
gance, dis.sipation, and folly, opening an unbounded field 
for the cxi'rciso of the talents of the patriot, the virtues of 
the philanthropi'^t, and the moral and pious duties of the 
religioni.st ; oj)Oraliiig by their powerful examples in ex- 
tending the love of <*oiintry, improving its prosperity, and 
estahlishing its fame on the sound and unalterable basis of 
principh', morality, and good order. 

To purtieulari/e eviu v thing remarkable in thi.s great 
metropolis would grf'aily exceed the limits of our work; 
we shall therefore efiufiiio ourselves to the principal only, 
and refer ihc reader to our ** Picture of the Worlds'" a 
work now in the press, and which will be shortly published. 
Among the most ilistingnished buildings are the following. 

St. i*Ai’r/s (-Sthudii M,, which may be called the chief 
ornament of London, is one of the most august pieces of 
arehiteeture in the world. The original Cathedral is sup- 
posed to have been founded by King Ethelbert, in the 
year <>I0, which, in siiec’coding reigns, sustained many 
accidents and alterations, and was finally destroyed by the 
great fire in London, in lf)b(). The first stone of the pre- 
.seiif (‘atheilral was laid in lfi75, by that celebrated archi- 
tect, Sill ( -iiuisToi*nr.ii \Vui,N, after whose plan the whole 
stiiieture was finished in 1710, and co.st upwards of 
7d(),()()0/., exclusive of the iron balustrades, which cost 
ll,*20“J/. 'I’lif 'fowl II allbrds .several very entertaining 
amusements, as the .Armoury, in which arms for 200,000 
men an* j)laeed in beautiful disposition, and kept in excel- 
lent order ; the Crown .lewcls, the Records, &c. The Tower 
was formeily a royal palace, but is now the chief fortress of 
the city. It is siip[)(^sed to have been founded by William 
the (’ompieror, al)out the year 1070. In the Tower are 
deposited (hr remains of tlie Spanish Invincible Armada. 
AVi:sT.MiNsn;ii Aiumv is said to have been foniulcd about 
the year ()1(), by Sr,nr,RT, king of the East Saxons, on 
the iiiius (d' the 'IVniple of Apollo, which is sai<i to have 
been thrown down l)y an eartlujuake. The king dedicated 
his new ehureh to St. Peter. The interior architecture of 
this ehnu h is considered among the finest in the world. 
The ceremony of clowning the kings and ({ueens of Eng- 
land is pi rformcd here. That which next merit.s oiir 
notice is Sr. Jamts’s Palace, the external appearance of 
which is far from being handsome. It is built with brick, 
and though there i.s nothing vety superb or grand in the 
decorations or furniture of the state apartments, they arc 
commodious and elegant. The sole use of this Palace is 
for the purposes of state. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE SALMON AND THE 
TIIOPT. 

Linn£US, ill his system of Nature, has divided Fishes 
into four ori>er.s, the distinctive character of which is 
the absence or position of a pair of fins, which, in his 
arrangement, he considers as/eef. These ohurartoi istics, 
or distinguishing fins, arc placed, in thostif fishe.s that are 
provided with them, either be fore ^ under, or behind the 
pectoral or breast fins ; which last, as their name denotes, 
are always placed a little behind the gilhs, and almost 
universally nearer the line of the belly than the back. 
The distinguishing fins arc called, from their situation, 
ventral \ from the Latin word venter, the belly; and a 
small number of fishes have only one. behind 

the vent arc called anal, or#vcnt fins: those on the back 
dorsal', and that which is in general conversation and 
writing called the tail, is, by naturalists, termed the 
caudal fin ; from the Latin, cauda, a taiL 



SALMON AND TROUT. 


The following arc the Linniran orders, and as the 
specimens referred to, as exhibiting the dl.stinctions of 
each, are of common occurrence in oiir markets, ulinust 
every fishmonger’s shop at this period alfords the young 
student an opportunity of verifying the charactius fioin 
actual observation. 

1. Acodls ; from two Greek words, signifying without 
feet. Fi.shes without ventral fins; as the common and 
the conger etd. 

2. JuouLMUs; from the Latin, the throat. 

F'ishes with the ventral fins, placed before the pectoral, 
and as it were on the throat ; as the cod, the luiildock, 
and the whiting. None of our river and frcsh-watir fish 
belong to this order. 

,'j. Thokacc'i; from the Latin, thorax, the chest. 
Fishes, with the ventral fins placed under the pectoral or 
nearly so, and as it were on the chest or cavity of the 
.stomach ; as the perch, the miller’s tliiimb, an<l l'.‘" John 
Dory. The ludicrous name of this last fish i.s probably 
from the French, dortc — golden-yellow. The im st 
f the sea-fish brought to our markets are of ihLs older. 

4. ABriOMiNALi.*i ; from the Latin, abdomen, the hiucr 
belly. Fishes, whose ventral fins an* pl.iccd behind the 
pectoral, on the lower pait of the belly, a little before 
the vent; as the herring, the pike, th'- roacli, and the 
salmon. The greater number of our livf r and liesh-watcr 
fish belong to thhs order. 

Each of these primary orders is again subdivided into 
genera or tribes each tiilze into speaes ov families, and 
each family into sections or varieties, the characteristic u 
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difltin^iiishlnj^ marks becoming more limited, as we de- 
scend, and more minutely descMij)tivc of the individual. 
The Gents Sai.mo, or salmon tribe — an aeeount of 
^v’o of ibe principal species of whieli is more especially 
die subject of this pap(M- — bcloie^N, as has been observed 
above, to the order of AI>d(*iMiMidcs. 'I'lie ^nnr'n: cluirac- 
er, or distinpuiMiinpj ni.u k of the tiilu', (Diisists in havirur 
eight fins, two of wliich aie on the. I)a( k; that ab<)ve the 
tail, usually;, callc<l ihe inort ov dead tin, fleshy, and witli- 
out spines. " (Jf the others iIk' ]>ect.(>ral and ventral fins 
are in pairs; the anal and <-:iU'lal single, 'fhe following 
are the principal sp'vies which an; fouiul in the lakes and 
rivers of (beat lb itaiii ; 

1. Sahno Siiia7\ 'I’hc Salmon Ib-nja-r. 

2. AVni.r. "l'lK*(Jrcy or Sln evin. 

3. Hudin. The Ibdl-lrunl. 

4. Trntttx. The Sabnon-froiit. 

o. 'I’he ( 'oniinon- trout 

fi. •- StibiniluH. 'riie S nnlct, Ibandling or 

7. - — Albu'i. 'riie AVhil linj;. 

8. — ^ — AlphniS. 'ria- (dial. 

f). TlnpnNus. 'I’lic ( b aylmc;. 

10. w Alht.id. 't he tnvan';i>. 

11. Ltn'arrfu<. 'riii* ( bimaid. 

12. ■* — Epfrlanns. 'flic Sperling in- Smelt. 

Of the above, the (fiiinaid and die Invangis, aie mo'^tly 
found in Ivikes in elevated situations among the hilU of 
Wales and Scotland ; and the char is considered peeidiar 
to the lakes of Windermen*, Coni-tone, and B .ttCMim rc, 
in the counties of NVestinorcland, !;am ashiie, an<l(’uni- 
borlaiul. firev or Sluevin is ehicllv emdiivnl to tlx 

northern rivers of Scotland; and the grayling, wli’-h is 
rather a sean'C species, is not met with noith of Yoik- 
shiiO. The bull-trout, which In n<»| (‘a^ily ili^tinginslicd 
from the salnion-ttonl, is mostly taken in llu' (’otpi in 
N()rthuml)i‘rland, and in the livms on the eastern eoa-'^ ot 
Scotland; and tin* \shitling is in.)*| common in the rivers 
that run into tlic Sohv.iy Idith, which, on thcv.csbin 
border, scjiaiafes ( dirnlier land fioin DnridVieshirc. 'J'iie 
Smelt is perhaps moic abundant in fhe IliunIxT lli.in in 
any other river ni liiilain. 

The Snfmo Suhir, or Salmon Pioper, is one of tin* most 
(h lieate tish tor tin* table tli.il is taken in nnr iiveis, aiirl 
decidedly the most valuable as an aiticlc of fooil, and the 
most important as ;i subject of coinmiMce. Until thc’y 
have attained the weijht of seven pounds, vvliijcli is not 
before tbeir seeiuid \ear, tliey aie in the northern parks of 
Great Ibilain, ti inu'd gilses or giilses, and botchers on 
the Severn ami the Wye. 'I'he 'in abT number of salmon 
caught, an‘ from tweiily-eiglit to thirl v-< iglit inches long; 
fioiii foiiitecn to Iweutv iiu hcs m gulh, V’dierc broadest, 
and ig from iiim* to fweuty-tvvo jioumls. Salmo 

have been caught from tiflv to ' i\u pouml-*, but siicli aicol 
nuuMial occuirrcnce; ami one (-f I be large"! that tbewiioT 
ever saw caught in the 'I’ync. and wciglied forty iwglit 
[loumls. Such as aie u[»vvao!s of twenty-two pounds, do 
not amount to ou(*-si\tfi of the average iiunihi r caught. 
'I'hc head of th • sdinon is sum tli and coiiipicsscd, with 
the cvticmity of tin* upp -r j.iw slightly projeclirig over tlic 
iimh r. dh(‘ mouth is largi' eoinp.iu'd with the size, of the 
lu*a*l, and the teeth aie pl.ie-d Ixith in the jaws and on tliQ 
toiigm*. The back is vmy vM\\ I'urvcd, ami trie lateral 
Ime, winch may be observ ed lu most flsli luiming from the 
upper pait (»f tiic lipcning of the gills to the tail, is straiglit. 
'I'la' ojitrvnhif or liontev covciiiigs of the gills, con-i.^r of 
thiee bimhhr or pi Ues, and tin* immibrane attachi d to 
their uuWi extieniitv. and which is in common lun '^i-.ige 


called the gill-flap, has fVonl four to ten rays The rays, 
or spines, which serve to keep the fins extended like the 
ribs of a fan, are fourteen in the pectoral, ami thirteen iu 
the anal fins. n the others they need not bo noticed, as 
they arc sometimes found to vary, and arc not c'uihidi’rcd 
as characteristic of the species. The colour of the salmon 
is, on the back, of a bluish blaek, becoming gradually 
softened on the sides to a bright leaden coloui, and a sil- 
very gniy. The belly i-^ of a delicate white, ami the "ides 
are marked with spots of hrown-blaek In flu* siiawniiig 
season, the males arc provided with a sort of bonv hook^ 
or yiby us it is moatly called, growing upwards Iku.i the 
extremity of the lower jaw. In some salm.)n tins 7 ^/y Ins 
been observed so large as to have pem'tiale<l tlu- 11 ; p. r 
jaw, and occasioned the death of the tish. 'rhou .'li lUe.. 
salmon, in ascending rivers, will rise at on .‘riiiicnl ilv, 
no description uf food has ever been obverveti in tli.- sO, 
inach, exeept when eaiight near the mouth ol'iivt i", v. I.. n 
it is souiotimcs found goiged with saml-eel>. 

In the evificnee givmi befme the eommittci of the Ib'-.i e 
of Commons, appointed in lS 24 and iSO/i, to mi(uni' 1 no 
the .state of the salmon fishmies of Greaf lb it n 1 .md lo- 
land; it. is snrpiising to oliscrve ih«* dili'ei cnee of opmi >11 
amongst jUTSons prolessing to derive tia 11 knouh <lj:e to '.1 
observation ami expeiiencc. Sir ( ieorge .M ae en/i' , .o il 
the greatm* number of those who weie cx.mumc 1! imi tin- 
piMiit, belitjvo, tluit salmon, impelled bv a pei’iili.o 
always ictnrn to the river in which ih' v wi ic spo.:. i| ; 
.\ml their opmi ms ue corrobor.Ued l>v tin 1 n-: (,!' 1 m d- 
j.ucnl livers, or even two hiamdies <»l a I n je • - , h.o 'icj 
invariably mamtaiued sahmui of two «li"iiiei v.iii u. ", 
dillcring from cai’h other iu (‘olour, I’onn, v ■ i.’.h' 
mnal appe.nama*. 'Dii ; is again (‘onti.i.lici.* 1 i)\ \' • li-\. 
J>r I'lcming, who appear.s i.ilhei luoie eoiiii 1 ni in ci..kni ■ 
asscitions, than abh* in alleging faeis to "uppo.i tleni. 
(-)nc pruetical lisherinan stales, that at whati \ci pi 'i-Minf 
the year salmon ascend a river, ihev nevei i. 'nine ! I 1 | 1 m 
sea iinril they have spavviu'd ; ami anolhci, wiih th ^(nle 
iiKMiis of observat ion, gives evidence tin eid\ ih* conti.i'x. 
One professes to consider angling as one ‘jieat cans of 
the decrease of salmon, ami jinoiln i dei l.io s h n* Ih' of 
too little consequence to deserve notice. Sir llu/nph'ey 
Daw, who professeil to have great knowicdjc on Ih • "-ih- 
ject of salmon fishing, sent a paper to the connni: he, 
advising the ])rohibilioii of stake-mts, as Ining pi'ii- 
ciilarly injurious to the. breed of .salmon : ami iIiom 1, ,ou| 
positive eviileiice is given m the sneiaM-diiej .ses-^ion, that 
salmon full of spawn and th. young fry- tin- two d. M-np- 
tious which are, e.spocially llu* object ■> of j,.e"ei \ ai ion aic 
never taken in such nets, while Mr. Moii, i |>ra' tieal lldiei- 
man, eo.i.siders that the late rresident of the li(»\al .S k i. ly 
knew nothing about tin* matter, and that lie had not evin 
seen a stake-net. 

Ih*rha{)'«, tin* most roniarkablc p.irt of the evidence as 
c’omiiig fioin a man of science, i.s that of he liev'. Dr. 
Fleming, where ho infor ns the ('ommittee that the sahno.. 
is a and where to give a colour to his asser- 

tion he gives his own dofinition of a river, aeemding to 
which it is im'orrect to speak of the rh'rr Thames at 
JiOudon, therfrer IVeed at Berwick, or the >*//'c;-Tvnc 
at Newcastle. Wher. the Bev. DFs. detiniti. n of a livcr 
i** generally received, his account of the salimm being 
e. sca-rtsb may be admitted as correct; but it surely 
would have been more, desirable, to loveis of uajural 
history, and more befitting the spirit of pliilosophii* ic.ipiiry, 
had lie pioduced facts tending to show the peiiol that 
l almon continues in the sea, instead of attempting to sup- 
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port lii>.pard<loxi(‘^| ussertioM \jy ^ ve^bss^^ quibble. Grant- 
ing- tin; salmon to be 5^ sea-Jish^ pn the ground of its passing 
u\ h\isl si\ months of the year there, yet not even the 
‘.liaJovv a i)ruof is adduced in support of this opinion; 
l)..f on the contrary, the admissions or Dr. Fleming himself 
cii aiiv -^hovv that this scu-fiahy which is bred in our rivers, 
) tUrs tlu ie upwards of six months out of the'twidvc. 
lie iulmils that two or three months may elapse before the 
K'ritSj oi li»h that have spawned, return to the sea again ; 
a.al iliai salniou appear to raquire a residence of a /t:w 
iiiHotlio in a river previous to spawning. How many 
in. ail h^ iln^: lb', intended to expvt'ss by a few we must 
Lia ; and thus taking it mean three, and the medium 
tif the kelis ivturniug, at two months and a half, wc 
mouths and a half for the period of the sahnoifs 
i Mi c in a liver, in a comparatively foul state and when 
I’ui lu and if we only allow six wci'ks for the 
of tlie chjan ami wholesome fish, which are 
the {jireatesl ahiindance in May, ,lunc. and July, 

( !i aie fretpK'ully caught in considerable n^mbcr^ 
and A[)nl — we have thus seven months out <»f 
•, :U ih(' lf)W(‘st e^llnlatc, for the residence of thi> 
s!t in an riers. 

■1 S. i)t» mhi i , S.dmon begin to ascend towards the 
il I', fis Ibi- the pm pose of depositing their spawn, 
"iiiim- |»ic‘',sing forvvaid during October and No- 
, themselves of the gushes or Hoods to 

.\(i i.dl> and le<lg(‘s of rot*k, which iu a low state 
v\mI< i they are nnulile U) surmount. When above 
w inosily swim iu ilie middle of tlie 

kt rjiinn near to the boHum and seldom approach- 
siiou ; and the manner in which they make their 
im>r the ^ti\>ngi'si ciiiients, and spiiiig over rocks, 
nd w(ii S'.'veral feet high, is truly suiprising, and 
i(:. ly hid lo cKcile ilic admiiation of every rcHect- 
ei at tiie Wi-doin of Ih'ov idoma*, in adapt ng the 

0 liu vud. Having advanced so far iiptliat souio- 
u i' i-. sc.ucely watei & llicient to cover them, the 

1 l fi iii.ih piocecd to loim a tieiU’h or luriow in the 
.1 llie leecption of the .spawn, hollowing it out with 
Hit> and sliouhlei’s to the length of eight or ten 
I' taut I Y vvfirkmg against tlie slreaiii. Slioidd the 
i[)jien lo be taken at this sc. i.soii, the female seeks 

111 . lie; and puaehei's who are aware of this fael, 
lu M tiles hav^■ disc .vi i'id a pan at work, are sai<i to spare 
le fe.iial ■, tliat .‘.ho may seek another mate, and thus 
the 1 .mofhcr jirey. As (lie ova <»f the female — 

'■ I.I'. Il aie^ at the time of spawning in December and 
.1 .nn.:;\, about tlu* si/e of a pea, are excluded singly, and 
L'o.'i;.; to :il) Mit 17,000 ; their cxolii.sion occupies several 
d s \v hen they aie disehurged they are carefully covered 
i j iiii '^..I'.el, in order to jirotecl thiiii from the fish and 
w::i( r buds bv whicli they are dv strojed. Although Salmon 
a ■’ iJ iiei i!l\ eons'diued as spawning in Decembir and .la- 
e.ifv. vel a eonsiderable nmnher of uiispawned fish are 
f‘. iii'.-d in bebriiary, and .some so late as the middle <d’ 
abiicli ; blit whether such fi4i tiisdiarge their sjiawn that 
r MMin or not, is uiieertain. For a month or six weeks 
aiier spa’xvning, salmon are weak and sickly, sometimes 
?'• ‘.eclv capable of action, and alnicit carried as the cur- 
!'• iit drivi'^. 'flu'ir Hesh is at this period hard and uuplea- 
suii wlun dievsed, and their lean and flaccid appearauct' 
.suiiii ieutly indicates their unfitness as food. 

I'loui ilie 1st to the l.5th of March, the young fry become 
rpiii ki lied and asee.ul to the surface, sometimes with a 
]t It of I he pfft^ as the ovum or egg is mostly called by 
l.d.e.iut 11 , still adhering to them. At first they keep near 


the shores, gradually desceiuling the river dvrinf 
mon^li of April, at which time they are called smarts, 
are from three to three and a half inches and by 
first floods in May, they are generally carrivd out to se9, 
which is about the time that the female salny:)n, which hfive 
spawned, wholly disappear the males generally preceding 
them by a forluiglit. Towaids the latter end "of June, a 
few of the young salmon again return to the rivers, in- 
creasing in number and size during July and August, when 
they ure taken iu greatest quantities, weighing from throe 
to six po'imls. 'fhey arc now termed gflses, grilses, or 
Imtchars ; and it appears to be asciTfained l)y observation 
and experinumt, that sulnipn in the grilse state are cafiable 
of breeding ; a fact which lAs caused many persons to 
consider the latter as a distinct species, grounding (heir 
conclusions on a compaiisoii with land animals which 
mostly airivL* at their full growth, or nearly, before they 
begin to breed. With res|)cct to the age at which fish 
arrive at their full growth, wo liave still much to learn, 
and time, as well as obseivalioii, is req- ired for t:ie solu- 
tion of the ipieslioii. 

Salmon on fiist airiviiig from the sea are fretmently 
found iufi‘stt‘d by iiiseeis, ealleil by fishermen sou-licc, 
whieh adhere to their sides, hut fall olf after the fish have 
been a short limo in the fresh vvati r. An insect resembling 
a maggot is also often Idiiiul in the gills of kells, or sick 
fish that, have lately spavvm d, and sometimes those oigans 
are almost wlmlly (le.^trovevl by them, 'fhey are a' so ooca- 
sionally foun.l in the giiU of salmon that have lately left 
the sea. 

'riiough the Salmon sold m bon/lon are mostly said to be 
from Newcastle, then* me, in fact, none sent from that part; 
the principal supply being derived from Scotland, where 
the chief places oi* shipment are Hi iwu'k, Perth, Mon- 
trose, and .\ l)i‘i-deeri. fhi-'y are s(‘nt in boxr's and packed 
in ice, which i.*. .i!tervvar*is sold to the confectioners. The 
Salmon was known to the (becks and Uotnans, and ap- 
pears lo have been as iniieli priced by the opn uns of 
aniieplity, as it is by tln-se of I In* [iie.seiit day. If was 
formerly so pleiitifni in soiite parts (»f ICrigbuid, that farm- 
<ervant< and apprentices ii.sed lo stipulate with their mas- 
ters, that they slu) ild not li.ive s.iltnon f‘ui dinner more than 
tvvre<> a urak. W'tihiii tlioe last twj-iity years, the breed 
of s.ilinori is Mid to hive eonsidiTubly decreased in this 
island, even in river-, wheie the drains of manufactures, 
and water from lead and coal mines do not exi'it, as u pro- 
bable cause of' ih.'ir diminotion. 

J’he JSahno Fnrro, or common li-oiit, is found iu most 
stieims fre pi iitui by the salmon, as well as in many 
which the l.iitir never ascend. Tiio miinber and pasition 
of (heir tins >ue the same as in the salmon, though mostly 
with two spinc'^ le.s.s in the |)cotoral and anal fins; and 
the lower-j.iw is a little laiger than the upper. This is ♦.he 
most beautiful fish of all that are found iu our rivers and 
lakes; and its colours, when fii-.st caught, display that 
.•hanging variety when viewcrl in dilferent lights, whieh is 
said to have been so mueli admired by the Homans in the 
lying mullet. The head is blotched with oHve and dark 
green, with .soinotimes a slmde of purple. The back i.s of 
tn olive-brown, apju'oaeliing to yellow towai'ds the helly,- 
which is of a silvery-white. The sifles are beautifully va- 
licgiUed with re<l and yellow i.sh-br<»wn s})oLs; and the finti 
d‘ the belly are tinged vvitli red, someiimes inclining to an 
>range colour. They are mostly caught from iiitie to 
vvouty inche.s in length, and weighing from eight ounces 
o four pounds, thougli eeuuine burn trouts of the latter 
weight arc not very common, and those of from five to six 
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poundi are still more unnsaal. The prinoipal difTerence 
between the common and the salmon trout is in the colour, 
the latter bearing a stronger resemblance to the chief O' 
the tribe, bekig thus very liable to be confounded with ih( 
grilse, • 

The trout spawns in the upper parts of streams similarK 
to the salmon, and nearly about the same ^ime^ though 
perhaps a little earlier ; and a female salmon that has lost 
Ker mate has been known* to select a trout to aid her in the 
completion of her work. The fry of the trout the grilse 
and e salmon are not to be distinguished oh their firs' 
appearance. 

The trout* is a voracious fish, living on flies, worms, 
frogs, minnows, young pefch, and other small fish," anc 
is particularly destructive to the spawn of salmon, fchoulc 
the gravel unc^r which it is deposited happen to be re- 
moved by heavy floods. This voracity exposes him in 
turn to become the prey of the angler ; and statesmen 
poets, philosophers, and divines, have forgot the cares and 
vanities of the world in fly-fishing for trout. This is not the 
place for entering into any argument as to the immorality oi 
this practice. Men, when speaking on such subjects are ap' 
to be influenced merely by feeling, and to condemn as 
immoral what they merely dislike. It may, however, h( 
observed, that many, of blameless integrity, and almos 
apostolical simplicity, have been partial to fly-fishing 
while others, certainly not of the most amiable character 
have been loud in its condemnation. 

The wood- cut at the head of this article affords a correc 
and admirable representation of a salmon weighing abou 
sixteen pounds, and of a common trout weighing abou 
three and a half pounds. 

C. 

COSMOLOGICA; 

OR, OBSERVATIONS UPON NATURE AND THE 
UNIVERSE. 

{ Continued from page 139.J 

Next to our convictions and acknowledgment of a Dbitt, the 
most sublime employment of our understanding seems to be an 
inquiry into the structure of the Universe; and the form, quali- 
ties, and p irposes of its component parts. With respect to the 
etymon of the term Universe, a learned linguist defines it to be 
a whole, sine aligua exceplione to this extent, we cannot pre- 
tend to go ; the utmost stretch of human ingenuity never can reach 
to all God*$ Works, or explain all the phenomena of the Creation ; 
we must content ourselves with what we can investigate, and 
tolerably comprehend, of that part of the Universe, which in- 
cludes our SOLAR system; in particular, that which relates to the 
Globe on which we live ; our own species, as rational animals, 
naturally comes foremost in this train of thinking; and then the 
Elements of Matter, with their uses and effects; not entering into het 
abstruse science of chemistry, but following that course which 
renders plain and manifest the causes and effects visible to common 
observation. After this, follow in their courses some disquisitions 
on the Planetaiy System; and, lastly, on the occurrences and 
events of the Earth, and thingd of terrestrial production ; and first, 
WHAT IS MAN? 

he has been aptly called a Microcosm, or World in Miniature, 
because of ni.s containing in nature and knowledge an abridgment 
nl what the volumb of Nature displays : i^bis class he is a mami- 
liary biped, of appetite compound, carnivorous, gianivorous^-bc. ; 


in the order of craatioii the highest, by intellect connected with the 
spirit, that moved in chaos and which made the light, infusing into 
man its powers, the light of reason, and so he became a living soul 
inheritiDg a portion of the immoiUd and eternal spirit ; in his form 
and stnictuie wonderful, and surpassing all other mortal beings ; 
by instinct, social; by sympathy, sentimental; endowed with 
speech, and .most perfect in organiation; his position, upright; 
his joints and limbs,^ilexible; and his port and motions majestic, 
suitable to the character of the Lord of the Cbbation ; at his pre- 
Mnce all other creatures stand in awe, and by him are subdued ; 
his external senses are fitted for corporeal comfort and pleasure ; 
his ear receives the sound of melody : his eye reflects the beauties 
of nature; his nostrils admit the sweetest scents ; his palate relishes 
the delicious fruits of the earth ; and his feeling is exquisite beyond 
the language of description. Is he not favoured above all other 
creatures ? Tliough man is not so swift as the horse, nor so strong 
as the ox, yet he commands them both, and uses them for his pur- 
poses and benefit. Even the huge elephant kneels and submits to 
the burden which man places on his back. The elements also 
yield to his ingenuity, and are made to contribute to his conveni- 
ence ; in his person, he is most judiciously formed for all the offices 
of life, the organs of sense being so placed as to scrutinize every 
thing that enters into his mouth for sustenance; the sight, the smell, 
and the taste,' stand as sentinels, to examine all that passes, and to 
take care that nothing pernicious .shall go into the portal of the 
alimentary receptacle ; his hands and fingers are made for craft or 
labour, and the latter by being of different lengths, enable him to 
hold things of various shapes with perfect security ; but, of all his 
organs of sense the most curious is the eye, and that which requires 
the most accurate description. It is true, that all the fcatiircs 
the face assist to give expression to the countenance, and indicate 
most of the passions and emotions of the mind, according as the mus- 
cles are acted upon by the nervous system, which becomes agitated 
through the sanguiferous fluid that continually commumcates with 
the brain, by action and reaction ; but the eye, in particular, having 
easier access, and proximiw to the brain, most quickly and effeciualty 
announces the inward affections, even the eyelids are observed by 
physiognomists, in the art of discovering the characteristic dis- 
positions of different persons. One of these, speaking of the ujiper 
eyelids, says ** Qui enim hanc elatam hahent suvtrbi etf truces sunt ; 
qui vero depressam ac dimidium fere oculum cluvuenttm it a ut 
ferram adspicere videantur, humiles uc mites sunt."* The con- 
struction and use of this member of tlie body are, however, subjects 
of more importance than any scientific speculations upon its mo- 
tions ; by it we behold not only one object at a time, but a con- 
gregation of things, a whole landscape, a variety of objects, and 
that without confusion or intermixture ; diflerent colours and dif- 
ferent shades appear, each in its natural qualities, form, and 
fashion. The ins, which circumvolves the aperture of sight, con- 
tracts or dilates to admit more or less expansion of vision, and of 
the rays of light that are needed without injury to the delicate tex- 
ture of the retina, a thin membrane, like a net, that covers the 
orifice forming the pupil of the eye ; and through the perforations 
of which substancto are reflected with pictorial faithfulness. The 
oculist, in the dissection of this wonderful organ, may well find 
cause foi amazement, and every human being by its use, gratitude 
and pleasure. Let us next attempt a complete analysis of the 
human mind. 

( To he continued,) 

' '* For those who have them raised high are proud and fierce, but 
those that have them low, or half down, the eyes nearly shut, as seem- 
ing to look on the earth, are meek and humble." — P lacentinvs. 

In consequence of an unforeseen circumstance, the promised 
Maps of London could not be produced in time for the present 
ittiaber, but will be given to the Public as early as possible. 


* l¥itboiil sniitLig aav thing.-*LTTrinoir 
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81 ve biiildiMf ^ |>nacipai |)ert of which is built of 
stone fropt U in the park Somebsit 

House, p magpijdMnt and s^upepdous structure, uas 
founded on Ipe si|te of old patace, by oider of the 
Proieet0^1j^oniltjp9z*r, uncle ^ Wg Edward VI , in 1 549 
After his eanonjdon his palace fed to the crown Here au 
concentraM a p«at nuiPher of government offices, and 
It also coradns apartment* fbr the Iloyal Academy, and 
Royal and j|i)mfftprfiaii Societies Near Waterloo Bridge 
IS an ntiAmj hfljdipf called the Saio\, fiom Pfirm 
Earl of wm ud RlMnnondf who first erected a house 
here in a^erwards came into the possession of 

Henry, JBMc if pMcaoter, who greatly enlarged and 
heautified^l ptid m the ret^ of Eoward III , it tvas 
teckoned one of fk finest pahtoes m England ; but, in 
1381, It waa har^ to tlie ground, together with all its 
Oumptuoui fiaiiMUire, by the rebels under Wat Ttlfr 
I t was afterMras rebuilt by ffavaY VU It now belongs 
to the crown, m which he detachments of the King's 
Guards, j^fip Is aleo a prison for the confinement of 
desertera, offenoers, and lodgings for recruits 

Thf RoTAp j^edANOE, whu^ occupies a considerable 
space in WM founded by Sir Thomas Gresr am, 

in 1666 The ong^al sUfuciure peijdied m tiie 
in 166b || ynU tebuHt m its present mag;ialp<Mik4 ^rni 
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the palaces above noticed, tbere arf in England 
throe others, viz ', Kfinsinarton, JShpfpt^Oourf, and 
ITfnfioor Castle llie palace of situated 

aboq^ a mile and a hiif from Loodpfi, wyr pe favounte 
resiqiBfioe of Geurul II Tt was origiiMi^ seat of the 
Bar! of Nottingham, and was purchfia^ him by Wil- 
liam HL, who greatly enlarged it The l^tdens, which 
are thiee miles and a half m circumference, were first en- 
larged by lldary II , and much improve^ by Queen Ann 
The i^ace of Hampton, about^dve ntpIffS ikom London, 
was or^nally built by Cardinal Wmsayt ^ a very mag- 
nificent edifice The Cardinal, who greatly m 

this palace, had spared no expense to furpush it m the most 
superb and elegant manner , but, finding it had raided the 
envy of seveial powerful persons, he, to avoid any dl con- 
si. quences that might ensue presented it to Henry Vll! , 
who gioatly enKigtd it, and considerable unpiovements 
have since been nnd^ by several of hu succsssors 

Wlpdsor Castle, about twenty miles from London, wa*, 
origu^ally built by V\ ilium the Conquerot, apd heie our 
kins^have usualK resided This castle is situated upon a 
nome eminence, and enjoys an enchautii^ piospcct ot the 
Thames, and of the adjacent country The whole stands 
upon an area of about twelve aerts The apaitmtnts of 
indsor Castle arc exceedingly magnificent, and the ceil- 
ings, like those of Hampton ( ourt, bc\utdull) punted 
The terrace of this castle is ^aid to bt thr finei>l in the 
world, ftrom which there is aim '•t au unbounded view 
over die adiacepi couutiv IIcic a c two paiks, one 
called the Little, and the olhn, the Great Patk The 
Little Park is about thro n I in circumfeiencc , and 
its walks aie numero is I iinch shaded The Gicat 
Park IS fourteen inih'i iii c mpi s, abounding in all kmeU 
of gAmc, and is so embelh^hed by nature, as to suipass 
all that can U pr > lu I by the utno t labour and assist 
ce of ait 

riie benevolent instil it ions in the metropolis are numer- 
ous, well-conducted, an i of vast unpottance 

Christ's Hospital is a royal foundation for the main- 
tenance and education ot poor children It is situated a 
little lo the north of Newgate^street, and is a very exten- 
sive tolding There are at present about 3000 children 
on the foundation, and about 600 more at the preparatory 
school at Hertford The expenditure of thSt hospital is 
about 30,000/ par anBum St Barthtdoine^'s Hospital 
13 a magnificent stone budding, iiem for the 

itcepii II of the sick and mm&i. St. Tbomas's, in the 
Borough, was founded foi the eamepuipose* Guy’s Hos 
pital, also m the Borough, wee ereo^ at tine fole expense 
of Thomas Guy, an eminent bookspQer of %ondon, who 
left at his death the enonnoms sem c£ S00/)00/ for its 
endofwment. Ibese tbzee hcapimli are excellent 

practical sthools of modicum pafi liaird^^ piyd m each ot 
them lectuies are de^verad by most eminaot professors 
in the different brpn^^ of wiSmO, suigary, chemistry^ 
iecp Besides tiMe timee m ievend wthefij^fs the Ion 
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'Smg^wat^' . Mi % b^tK of (1^ iuria^vi^ 2 ^ i^. « 

^ Qmltelwtiwp** Itfagtfalepj ibr tW reeej^p fr(»n the jitwr; ir j 

S penitent a numgr pf diep^Mfi, by Unic coliiiA^^ Wi^ 

aayidp and sMTicme are aistrnmted gratis to the reeess ab6v*e. ^Xiie . qurn^^^ay, ^ w 
coor« ' ' lowered,, and new-f6rtnnd i^n.m mardm: 

•^J^T • . '' A 4 t. ■*■%■■ dl%A lft^«AA.«feAa1« &A t'kWatk 1%^ thALA irt ^^iTe! A JL J A * JfrjT^ii 


it has since U 
idirathte; TSfii 


sitnatipn and charaeter, an appenda^ to the tnetrOpoIis, fbrmar atate; This jmgia m nearly e^ilidlitaiia|i 
which it resembles number of houses and activity of SotiihwM;k ana. fr4fMo0. It (MiimmltidlA 

mcomnierce*. .. It is separated fiomlx»ndon by the Thames, of St* Paul’s tpa^Mral, as well M. of 
but connect^ wi^ it by London-bridge. Hie ]^rough river; also of the To^4tt ih» ^ MtihUiil!l^^ 
is under the juiisdiption of the Lord Mayor, and is also Itouae, PTeatminateT ^fe^^the TSsai^/e^ iho 
one of the city wards, named J5ridge-teard fFtihouf, and of thirty churches* ‘ * \ 

is represented by an alderman. WESTMINSTER BRIDOk 


mm 


» represeniea oy an aiuerman. WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 

Westminstbr Buiogb is esteemed one of tba. most 
£iKiuu£.:». complete and elegant structures of tha IMiid iia tW waM. 

it MONO ad the conveniences, as well as the noble edi- It is built entirely of PbrCland stone, 4tl cirossdl dm river 
dees with which Lbhdon is benefited and adorned, none where the breadth is 1223 fillet. On each iilte is a fine 
are more important >han the Bridges which cross the stone balustrade, six feet nine inches in height^ tjiAJi le- 
TuAKfRs, for the accommodation of passengers and the cesses canopied over to shelter from the riua, and seats 
facilitation of commerce. The first, and most ancient within to rest upon. The width of the bridge is 44 feet, 
of these, was the OLD LONDON BRIDGE. having on each side a footway of 7 feet wide. It eohsiscs 

The building of which was commenced in 1 176, but was of 14 piers, and 13 large, with two small ai^bes, 411 semi- 
not finished till 1209; it was then covered with houses, circular; that in the centre being 76 feet wide« and the 
connected together by large arches of timber, which rest decreasing 4 feet each, so that the two lOM gr^es of 
crossed the street, and had a very cumbrous appear- the thirteenisuperior ones are each 62 feet. Thew^lKof 
ance {aee the engrating). In 1212, it was the scene the t^o small arches is about 20 feet. It & cmmpiited 
of a dreadful accident, a fire having broken out at tliat abogjt 40,000/. in value of stone ahd other fiurterials 
the Southwark end, an immense number of persons came are under water. The proportions of this brid^ are so 
from the London side tO extinguish it ; and while engaged accurate, that if a person s^ak against the well ctf any of 
in this benevolent purpose, the devouring element com- the recesses on one side or the way he may be distiuetl^ 
municated with the opposite extremity of the bridge, and heard on the opposite side; even a whisper is peroeftiMjt 
upwards of three thousand souls perished in the flames, or during the stillness of the night. This maguifioeot sliNia^ 
were drowned by overloading the vessels that were brought ture was begun in 1730, and finislMd in 1750^' at this 
for their relief. Many eminent men, merchants, and expense of 389,000/., voted by parlianeat. 
others, resided in the houses on this bridffe. anionff whom It was built after a design of Monsieur Labxs»YBa OH 


others, resided in the houses on this bridge, among whom It was built after a design of Monsieur Labxbyb* OB 

were the famous Halis Holbein, and the noted John Bun- ingenious French architect. 

yan ; and it is recorded, the first Earl of Halifax served WATERLOO BRIDGE 

to rich;, andiminencc. previoui to being ennobled by his 

s^erci^ on account of L superior claims to honour and “ PrentriJ 

A bew bridge has been lately erected, under the dircc- 
tion of John and George Rennie, Esqrs., from a design of ^ 

met«,polis. it wfrk #hs wiSSJSS & 

£;,td mSr, i^th^ pJesreTa 'la^e of iVi’aUle ofwIteS wS’n !hf Cif aSOTf 

spectators, on the I5th of June, 1824. O? the five arches ‘*‘® ^ nf 

ofvtich this bridge consists, the central one is ISfrfeet 
wide; th'ose next to it on either side, 140 feet; and the 

extreme arch^ are each of them 130 feet wide ; the road- « .s . durab^ii kind • th* rnnrt 

tendf/bv W* mtilitv WtT^LiAsF IV her m^iestv the eBiptical, and of Coital mik'; and; conse- 

ml m«nv of thi^'iuilnlitv 'Oad Over tbem ib lew, m.ril{icbrea]M^t this 

Queen, 4n4 most of the royal fWily, m^y of the nobility, oOiertih Londbn ; pi€r*^t» on 

JSC rfsXf~y«, sJ j«,« -th a. 

MtM. ofihi Md otto tit, rt«o». “,StV S ,trk»d*Sri.h 

: , ^ »BLACRFltlA^ Bl^DGE. * water* The of this structniwfira; 

... Thii.lKidiarWfts built byJEtosfinT Miln, betwom the length of the stone-work batweea the abi 

yearf 1760 and 1762, at an expense of 152,8'40/. It has length of the road on the Surrey side, Whm la l^port^ 


fZdon and uX the piles driven into the bed of t& Hve|> belhg oka 
S !he p“« ^ e^«fy 7 "d square; the length oCthe pdei ^ut 


'W' 








by 40 brick arches (under one of whieh the street is conti- 
nued from Narrow AVall) 1250 feet; length of road on 
€hc Strand side, supported by brick arches, 400 feet; 
width of carriage-road, 20 feet ; and of oacii foot-pave- 
ment, 7 feet; span of each arch, 120 feet; extent of wa- 
ter*way'm the clear, 1080 feet. The four toll lodges are 
neat, approp^ate, Doric structures, at ciich of which is a 
clever cbntnvancc for tlic puiposc of cliecking. The iron 
turnstiles, which admit of only one person passing at a 
time, touching some machinery comiiuinicating with a 
dock, locked up in a box in each toll-house, the index of 
which is thereby moved, so that on looking at it the num- 
ber of those that have passed is therel)y directly seen. 
The bridge is exactly on a level with the Strand, and 50 
feet above tire surface of the Thames. During the sum- 
mer months it is much frequented as a promenade, but 
there is not at present sufficient traffic* to afford the pro- 
spect of much pioBt to tile propi'ieUiTs. 

The tolls oil this biidge arc Jt. d. 

Foot passengers . . 0 1 

Coach, hint%i, chariot, Ac., with four 
wheels and Six horses . . . 16 


Do. 

do. 

do. 

with four do. 

I 

0 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

two or three do. 

0 

6 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

one do. 

0 

4 

Chaise, 

tiix-carl 

, with Iwo horses 

0 

6 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

with one dll. 

0 

3 


Single horse ..... 0 2 

^Vaggon, cart, or dray, for each horse 0 2 

'Wheelbarrow, truck, k’c., drawn by band 0 
Oxen per score . . •. . 0 8 

Calves, sheep, &c., per score . . 0 4 

VAUXHAfJ. lJUIDOK 

This bridge was originally projected by ISfu. Dodd, but 
in consequence of some disagreement he was succeeded 
by Mr. it LN NIK, but afterwards by Mu. Wai^klu, under 
whose directions the present elegant fabric was constructed, 
at an expense of about 150,000/., which is to bo defrayed 
by a toll; llic iirst .stone was laid in JSl.'j, by Priiice 
Charles, the chlcst son of the late Duke of Brunswick, 
and the bridgi; was completed in 1816. It consists of 
nine cast-iron aiclies, with piers formed by a wooden 
frame as a foundation, fticcd witli Kentish ragstone and 
Roman cement; the arches are 78 feet in span, and 29 
in height, and tlic length of the bridge is 860 feet. It 
contributes greatly to the beauty of tlie metropolis, and 
affiords the inhabitant.s oi Vauxhall, Lambeth, <?t'c.,aii easy 
communication w'ith the houses of parliament and courts 
of law, Pimlico, ( Jhclsca, and their populous neighbour- 
hoods : the tolls are 

Foot passengers . . . , 0 1 

Coach, landau, with four w'heels and 
six horses ..... 2 6 

Do. do. do. with four do. . 2 0 

• Do. do. do. with two or three do. 1 0 

Chaise w ith one horse . . .06 

Waggon, cart, or dray, with six horses 1 6 

Do. do. do. with four or five do. 1 0 

Do. , do. do. with two or three do. 0 8 

Do. do. do. with one horse 0 (> 

Single home or mule 0 2 

Oxen, per score . ' ' . 1 0 

Calves, sheep, &c., per score . 0 

SOUTH VVAUK BRIDGK 

This noble fabric forms a communication from tlie bottom 
of Queen-street Chcapsidc (being in a direct line from 


Guildhall), to BanksjMl6« Southwark, and thance to the 
various Kent and Surrey roads ; it was originally pjrojected 
by Ma. John Wyatt; but its erection was commenced 
in September, 1814, under the direction of the late Jong 
Rennir, Esq. It consists of three wide arches; the cen- 
tre arch of 240 feet span, and those at the ends 210 feet 
each. These arches are composed of cast-iron, but the 
piers and the abutments are of stone, forming altogether 
the most stupendous bridge of such compound materials 
in the world. The central arch of Southwark bridge ex-* 
ceeds in span the famous iron bridge at Sunderland, by 
four feet, and of the Rialto, at Venice, by 167 feet. The 
weight of the iron alone is more than 5808 tons. The 
foundations of the piers are twelve feet below the bed of 
the river, and the bases of the immense timber piles, upon 
which those foundations rest, including the wooden plat- 
form* of two and a half feet thick, are twenty-six and a 
half feet lower. The distance between the two abutments 
is 708 feet. The entire expense incurred by the erection 
of this bridge amounted to 800,000/. This bridge was 
constructed with so much accuracy, that, when the cen- 
trings of the middle arch were removed, it only sunk at the 
vertex one inch and seven eighths. The turnstiles are on a 
similar construction to those at Waterloo Dripoe. It 
was completed, and opened to the public in March, 1819. 
The tolls an?, 9, d* 

Foot passengers . . . . 0 1 

Coach, landau, &c., with three or four 
wheels, and six horses . . 16 

Do. do. do. and four horses I 0 

Do do. do. and two or three do. 0 6 

Chaise, &c., with one horse . . 0 3 

Waereon, drav, &c., with four wheels, and 
six horses ..... 1 0 


Do. 

do. 

do. four or five do. 

0 

8 

Do. 

do. 

do. two or three do. 

0 

6 

Do. 

do. 

do. and one horse 

0 

4 


Carl, or two-wheeled vehicle, and one horse 0 3 

Single horse or mule ... . ^ 1^ 

Oxen per score . . . .08 

Calves, pigs, sheep, &c. . 0 4 


BRITISH MANUFACTURES.— VI. 


WArCIIMAKING. 

Lv a former paper wo examined the theory of that valu- 
able domestic machine the clock, and pointed out a mode 
of improving its construction by the use of a cheap and 
valuable pendulum. We may now pursue a sinvilar course 
with icferencc to a portable train of wheels, which when 
enclosed in a rase becomes a pocket- watch. 

A watch of the reign of Queen Elizabeth was a very 
curious instrument. In point of size it closely resembled 
a common desert plate of the present day, and with re- 
ference to weight it was much better fitted for the shoulder 
of a market- porter than the side of the Virgin Queen. 

The one of whidi we speak was really the property of 
her Majesty — but Shakspeare makes one of his characters 
allude to the use of a pocket-watch as though it was a thing 
of frequent occurrence in his day. Tlie passage to which 
wc allude is in Twelfth Night, and Malvolio, in his fancied 
prosperity says, that he shall perchance wind up his 
watch or play with some rich j)ew4l." Watches did not 
come into general use till the time of James; and in the 





feigii of the second Charles they were brought into 
tofei^bly leaionable dimension^. 

It is a matter of di^ult research to ascertain what artist 
first redticed the poi^le spring clock into the size of a 
watch, ‘which is sdjpposed to have been first effee^ed in 
Germany ; but it is evident that watches had bedbme com- 
mon in France before the year 1544: in which year the 
corporation of master clockmakers in Paris had a statute 
enacted to ensure to themselves the exclusive privilege of 
making and causing, to be made, clocks, alarums, and 
watches, large or small, v^'ithin the precinct of the said 
city^. 

The small clocks and watches, liowcvcr, whicii were made 
anteccdently'to the time of Huygens and Dr. Hooke, were 
very imperfect performers, ana professed not to sut^ivide 
the hour into minutes and seconds ; the double lever, and 
the balance arising out of it, were very imperfect regu- 
lators of the motion produced in the train of wheelwork by 
the maintaining power, inasmuch as they were under the 
influence of various opposing agents, such as friction arising 
from coarse workmanship, the inertia of matter, resistance | 
of the air, &c. ; the consequence of which was, that the 
weight of the moving balance was to be determined by ex- 
periments, such as would be a proper counterpoise to the 
agency of the main spring on the moving train, and at the 
cominencemeiit of eacli returning oscillation a considerable 
pause took place, which ma<lo a part of the measure of 
time to be indicated. These incoiivenienoos at length were 
obviated by the introduction of a haUuico-spring, which 
became to the balance what gravity is to the pendulum ; 
and the acceleration given to the moNing balance during 
the first half of the oscillation, is tlius snflicient to over- 
come the resistance opposed to its motion ejuring the 
second half ; and when the shape, length, and strength 
of the regulating spring arc duly proportioned, its iso- 
chronal performance approaches >ery nearly to the regu- 
larity of the pendulum. Tin- contest for the honour of 
this useful invention was warmly disputed between Hiiy- 
ens and Dr. Hooke, for several years subsequent ly to 1685; 
lit if priority of publication can he conHf|<'rc(l a» a proof 
of priority of invention, the palm is due to our mgenioiis 
countryman, Hooke. 

The main-spring of a \vat* li '‘T \\ llcxihh* plate 

of steel, wound round a small aNiN which is ctf’ccted by 
the key, and its subsequent effort 1»i uncoil itself becomes 
the maintaining power. 

The powi r of the spring is tran.Mnit’cd to the balance 
by means of .several toothed w lauds, which multiply the 
number of revolutions that the chain makes on the fusee, 
to such a number, that though tlic last or balance-wheel 
turns every minute, the fusee will at the same time 
turn 80 slowly, that the cliain will not all lie drawn ofi' 



from it in less than twentv-etght or thirty bourSy M 
makes one turn in about (our hours; this assemblage 
wheels is called the train of the watch. 

In the accompanying engraving, a represents the cyliii* 
drical box which contains the spring &c., round which is 
wound the chain connecting it with the fusk^ To this 
latter is attached the great wheel, 5, having forty -eight 
teeth on its circumference, which take into and turn a 
pinion of twelve teeth, fixed on the same arbor with the 
Centre- wheel, e, so called from its situation in the 
centre bt‘ the wutcli ; it has fifty-four teeth to turn a 
pinion of six leaves, on the arbor of die 
Third wheel, whicii has forty-eight teeth ; it is sunk in 
a cavity formed in the pilhir-pfate, and turns* a pinion of 
six, on the arbor of the • 

Contratc-wheei, which has forty-eight teeth cut parallel 
with its axis, by which it turns' a pinion of six leaves, 
fixed to • 

The balance-wheel ; one of the pivots of the arbor of 
this wheel turns in a frame, called tiie jjpittance, fixed to 
the upper plate, and the other pivot runt in a small piece 
fixed to the upper part, culled the countcr-pottance, so 
that when the tw'o plates are put together the balance- 
wheel pinion may work into the tecdi of the contrate- 
wheel, as in the accompanying diagram 



The balance-wheel, /, has fifteen teeth, by which it 
impels the balance, os p\ the arbor of the balance, which 
is called the verge, has two small leaves or pallets, m w, 
projecting from it, nearly at right angles to each other ; 
these are acted upon by the teeth of the balance-wheel, 
in such a manner, that at every vibration the balance re- 
ceives a slight impulse to continue its motion, and* every 
vibration so made, suffers a tooth of the wheel to escape 
or pass by, whence this part is culled the escapement 
of the watch, and constitutes its most essential part. 
The wheel /, is sometimes called the scape-wheel, or crown- 
wheel; its action is explained by the above diagram, 
which shows the wheel and balance detached. Suppose 
in this view, the pinion /i, on the arbor of the balance- 
wheel, or crown-wheel, to be actuated by the main-spring 
which forms the maintaining power, by means of the trtun 
of wheel- work in the direction of the arrow while .tiie* 
pallets m and «, attached to the axis of the balance, wsd 
standing at right angles to each other, or very neaxty so^ 
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are long enough to fall in the way of the ends of the 
sloped teeth of the wheel when turned' round at an ande 
of 45®, so as tb point to opposite directions, as in the 
figure ; then a tooth in the wheel below, for instance, meets 
with the pallet n (supposed to be at rest), and drives it 
before it a certain space till the end of the tooth escapes ; 
in the mean lame the balance o ^ p, attached to the axis i 
of the pallets, continues to move in the direction o 9 
and winds up the small spiral or pendulum spring one 
end of which is fast to the axis, and the other to a stud on 
the upper plate of its frame ; in this operation the spring 
op^^ses the momentum given to the balance by this push 
of the tooth upon the pullet, and prevents the balance 
going quite round, but the instant the Uwth escapes, the 
upper pallet* wi, meets witl^ another tooth at the opposite 
side of the wheel’s diameter, they therefore moving in an 
opposite direction to that below ; here this pallet receives 
a push which .carries the balance back again (having as 
yet but little power in the diroefion o s /i), and aids the 
spring, which now unbends itself till it comes to its quies- 
cent position, but it swings beyond that point, partly by 
the impulse* from the maintaining power on the pallet 
and partly by the acquired momentum of the moving 
balance, particularly when this pallet m, has escaped ; at 
length the pallet n again meets with the succeeding tooth, j 
and is carried backward by it in the direction in which the 
balance is now moving, till the maintaining power and; 
force of the unwound spring together overcome the mo- 
mentum of the balance, during which lime the recoil of 
the balance-wheel is apparent (for the seconds hand of the 
watch is usually put on iho pivot of the arbor of the con- 
trate-whcel) ; at length the wheel brings tho pallet n back 
again till it escapes, and the same process takes place with 
the pallet w, as has been described with respect to the pallet 
n ; thus two contrary excursions or oscillations of the ba- 
lance take place before one tooth has completely escaped, 
which is the reason there must always bo an odd number 
of teeth in this wheel, that a space on otic side of the wheel 
may always be opposite to a tooth on the other in order 
that one pallet may be out of action while the other is ini 
action. 


OF THE GREEK PHIJLOSOPIIERS AND THEIR DIF- 
FERENT SECTS. 

Philosophy, among the Greeks, signified the love of 
wisdom or science ; it contains two distiinct branches, viz.: 
the study of nature^ which elevates and ennobles the soul, 
and the study of morality y w'hich inspires virtue, and con- 
ducts man to happiness. 

Many celebrated men point out divers tracts to arrive 
at wisdom and happiness, and the difference of their prin- 
ciples give rise to a great number of sects, of which the 
following are the most famous. 

The Greeks possessed two principal schools : vix., the 
Ionic and Italic ; the former was founded by THALES, 
of Ionia, the latter by PYTHAGORAS, of the island of 
Sam&9y who quitted his native t*ountry, and afterwards 
fixed himself in Italy ; hence its name //a/iV. 

The first of these sects was that founded by Thales, 
whafburished about the year 680 before the Christian era. 
Thales was a native of Milepus in lontd, hence his fol- 
owere assumed the name of Ionic. 

Thales was one of the Seven wise men of Greece. He 
was descended fram Cadtnu9. Like the rest of the an- 
clenu, he travelled in quest of knowledge, and for some 
lime resided in Criie, PhioBnMd, and Hgppt 


He was the first who studied the stars, calcahtted with 
accuracy a solar eclijne, and fixed the neas^ 'tftfale' 
Like Homer he looked upon water as the prineff^ of aL 
natural things. His followers are called the Jonid Seof . . 

Anax AGOEAs, the preceptor to 8o0tai99i and 

JBurip£d$9, was one of hia disciples ; bujt the honour add 
glory of hia school was the famous SOCRATES, the Wisest, 
most virtuous, and perhaps the most perfect of men. 

Jnajfagora9 disregaraed wealth and honours, to in- 
dulge his femdness for meditation and philosophy. He 
also travelled ioto Egypt for improvement, and usM to say; 
that he preferred a grain of wisdom to a heap of gold. 
He applied himself much to astronomy, and was acquainted 
with eclipses ; but his ideas concerning the heavens were 
wild and extravagant. Pericleo often consulted him in 
matters of state ; and once dissuaded him from starving 
himself to death. 

Socrates was the creator of fine morals, and foretold 
immortal truths. He believed in the unity of God, in the 
immortality of the soul, and in the rewards and punish- 
ments of another life. 

Socrates had a number of distinguished disciples; 
among whom were Anti9ihen99^ AlcWddoo, Xenophon^ 
ArXaVipeBy and EUcltdeSy but the most famous of all was 
Plato. 

Socrates was a native of Atkensy and was born about 
45 i years b. c. He was fond of labour, and so inured 
himself to suffer hardships, that he acquired that serenity 
of mind, and firmness of manner, which the most alarming 
dangers could never destroy, nor the most sudden calami- 
ties surprise, nor even move. 

He wus always attended by a great number ef illustrious 
pupils, whom he instructed by his exemplary life, as well 
as by his doctrines. The philosophy of this great man 
forms an interesting epoch in the history of the human 
mind. 

His actions, sayings, and opinions have been faithfully 
recorded by two of the most celebrated of his pupils, Xc- 
nophon and Plato. It was to the examples set by So- 
crates that the Greeks were particularly indebted for their 
greatness and splendour. 

PLATO was also a native of Athens, but he did not 
confine himself, like his master ( Socrates ), to the subject 
of morals alone, but studied every branch of philosophy. 

His thirst after knowledge prompted him to travel into 
Sicily, and Persia, where he acquired 
various branches of knowledge, generally unknown. 

Plato is the founder of what is called the Academician 
Sect. His works are numerous, and excepting twelve 
letters, are all written in dialogue. They abound with the 
most lofty sentiments, and with the most useful maxims 
for the conduct of life, and for the science of government 
His principal works were a discourse on the Immortality 
of the Soul, and a Treatise on the Republic 

He was succeeded in his school by his nephew Spen~ 
sippas. But his scholars after his death, distinguished 
themselves into two sects, the followers of tho one con- 
tinuing the name of Academicians, and td teach in the 
same place where Plato had taught ; and tihose of the 
other, that of Peripateiiea, who gave their lessons m the 
Lpceilm. 

Of the numerous disciples of Plato, ARISTOTLE, pre- 
ceptor of Alexander the Great, wm the most famous 
He was a native of Siagirm, a city bf Macedonia. He 
was born 384 b.c. 

Aristotle first went to Athens to study philosophy 
under Plato, at the age of seveoteen ; and applied him- 
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of hearers. . i 

He is look^ upon as the greater and soundest genius 
of antiquity. Hisw^bs are also very nmperpW 
most esteemed are his treatises on logle^ rheioricy poetry^ 
and poHtiee. His treatise on RnEtoaic has been justly 
regarded by the learned of all ages as the moat accurate 
uitd complete tliat has ever yet appeared. 

Arietotle met with the fate of most great men. He 
attracted the envy of his contemporaries, who accused him] 
o, impiety. To disappoint the malice of his enemies, and 
to avoid the unhappy fete of Socrates, he fled to thej 
island of Euhosa, where he survived his retreat from 
Atiiens only a few months, when vexation and regret are 
supposed to have ended his days. 

ANTISTHENES, an AUienian, was the founder of the 
Cynic Sect; he placed happiness in virtue, and virtue in 
the contempt of riches and enjoyments of life. 

He taught rhetoric, and had among liis pupils the fa- 
mous Diogenes; but when Jie had heard Socrates, he 
shut up his school, and said to his pupils, ** Oo, secs, for 
yourselves a master; / have nost^ found one.** 

One of his pupils asked him what philosophy had taught I 
him? “ To live with myself,** said he. He sold his 
alt, and presen ed only a very ragged coat, which drew 
the attention of Socrates, and tempted him to say to the 
cynic, who carried his contempt of dress too far, “ Ax- 
TisTiiKNi^s, / see thy vanity through the holes of thy 
coat.** 

Diogenes, his disciple, carried these maxims even to 
delirium, and personal independeiK^c to the forgetfulness 
of ail decorum. 

He dressed himself in the garment which distinguished 
tlieir sect, and walked about the streets with a tub on his 
head, which served him as a house, and a place of repose. 

Such singularity of conduct soon gained him reputation, 
and Alexander the Great condescended to visit the phi- 
losopher in his tub. 

He asked Diogenes if there was any thing in which he 
could oblige him ; “ Get out of my light,** was the only 
answer wtuch the philosopher gave him. 

Such an independence of mind so pleased the monarch, 
that he turned to his courtiers and said, ** fFere I not 
Alexander, / would wish to be Diogenes/' 

The doctrines of austerity of this sect were followed no 
longer than Antisthenes and Diogenes were themselves 
examples of the cynical character ; and after their death 
ih^ were all foigotten. 

ZENO) a native of the island oIl Cyprus, was the founder 
of the seqt called the STOICS. Tw sect may be said to 
be the Cynic, reproduced, but stripped of iu vices, and 
adorned With ail its virtues. 

The Stoic sect is the most nob^ dial man can follow, and 
the most capable of ennobling humatiity. Ibe true stoic 
fellows virtue by instinct, a^d practises good by choice. 

He approaches nearest to w Avioity ; in a word, he is 
the perfect sage, who perhaps never existed. 

Among the most iUostnous foUowers of his doctrine, 
and as the most respectable writers, were BpM^t^ and 
S^nlMt* 

Ibe ftfiost obanden of tmt^uily / Trd- 


The place he made use of for his school was a public 
portico, which was adorned with the pictures of the most 
eminent painters. 

It wa^ 'the most famous portico in Athens, and called 
by way of eminence The Porch.** It was feom this 
circumstance that the followers of Zeno were called Stoics. 

The ITALIC SCHOOL was founded by PYTHAGO- 
RAS, about the year 500 befdre the Cliristiah era. He 
dkl much honour to Greece, and much good to Itaty. 

He is said to have travelled into Egyj^t, Phoenicia, 
Chaldea, and India, in quest of knowledge. Though a 
great geometrician and astronomer, he lotted upon vir* 
tue as the first of all the sciences. 

After having taught some time in Greece,, he went into 
that part of Italy which is called Magna Orofcia, on 
account of the colonics which had settled there. 

He resided chiefly nt Crotond and TdrentHm, where 
he openly harangued in the cause of virtue, and produced 
a great revolution in the ideas and manners of the people. 

His opinion was, that there were but five things which 
ought to be combated; viz., the diseases of the body, 
the ignorance of the mind, the passio7is of the heart, 
seditions in cities, and discord in prUmte families. 

Pythagoras introduced into the western world a doc- 
trine which he had imbibed somewhere in the east, where 
it had prevailed from the most curly ages. 

This doctrine was the transmigration of souls from one 
body into another ; as, for example, if a man was vicious 
and wicked, his soul animated the body of some unclean 
animal, aufl passed through a progress of misery propor- 
tioned to his crimes in this life. 

Hence Pythagoras and his followers, religiously ab 
stained from eating flesli, lest they should devour that of 
their former friends and acquaintance. 

The accounts of this pliilosophy which have been trans- 
mitted to us, are, in all probability, very imperfect; and 
in nothing, perhaps, more so, than in its real scope and 
meaning. Let us, therefore, on this point, as on every 
oth^r of the same kindf be extremely cautious in condemn* 
ing. As it at present stands, it appeals truly ridiculous 
and absurd. 

EPICURUS, a celebrated philoEophcr, and founder of 
the EPICUREAN SECT, was a native of Gargettus, in 
Attica. Though of poor parents, and of an obscure ori- 
gin, he was sent early to school, where he soon distin- 
guished himself by the brilliancy of his genius. 

The doctrine originally maintained by Epicurus and his 
fellowers, was, that the happiness of mankind consisted ins 
pleasure, not such as arises from sense, or gratification, 
or from vice, but from the enjoyments of the mind, and the 
sweets of virtue. 

[ After a time, however, the doctrine of this became 
[equivocal. It was when the disciples of Epicurus held 
that PLEllsuRB was the summsm honum, or chief good, of 
man ; which leaves it undefined. 

Hence there arose two kinds of Epicureans, the rigid 
and the remiss: the first were those who imdeMOOd 
I Epicurus' notion of pleasure in the best sense, aad..|^ti0dd 
all their happiness in the pure pleasures of thp 
I resulting from the practice oi virtue ; the loose or remkis 
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Epicureans » taking the words of that philosopher in a 
gross sense, placed all their happiness in bodily pleasures 
or debauchery. 

The term Spicurean, as at present used, signifies a 
persauL'iwho ia imemmate and fond of ease, and is luxurious 
m aataig drinking, consulting only his private and 
particular pleasure. 


OP THE FOUR GREAT HISTORICAL AGES. 

The Four Grkat Historical Ages are those in which 
the ARTS were carried to perfection, and which, by serving 
as the ora of the greatness of the human mind, are exam- 
ples for posterity. 

The FIRST of these ages to which true glory is annexed, 
is that of Philip and Alexander, or more propei^, that 
of a PMcISs^'a D^m6atMne», an ArXamU, an 

AptllU^ 9^. Ph%dtd8i and a Pr&aeXWea; and this honour 
was condned within the limits of Ancient Greece ; the 
rest of the known world being then in a state of barbarism. 

The SECOND AGE is that of Cjesar and Augustus 
( of Rome), distinguished likewise by the names of L^- 
rretYila, CicM, TUUs LUUa, VXrffiU mrace. Ovid, 
rnrrii, and F%ituv^iLa. 

The THIRD AGE is that which followed the taking of 
Conatantinopla by Mahomet the 2d ; when a family of 
rivate citizens were seen to do that which ought to have 
een undertaken by the monarchs of Europe. 

The MEDICIS invited to Florence all the learned who 
had been driven out of Oraece by the Turks ; this was the 
age of itady'a glory. 

Here the polite arts soon recovered a new life. The 
Italians honoured them with the title of Virtu, as the 
FIRST Greeks had distinguished them by the name of 
fViadom, 

Every thing now tended towards perfection ; a Michotel 
Angelo, a Raphael, a Titian, a Taaao, and an Arioato 
flourished. The art of engraving was invented ; elegant 
architecture appeared again as admirable as in the most 
triumphant ages of Rome ^ and the gothic UAUiiAnisM, 
which had disfigured Europe, in every kind of production 
for a thousand years, was driven from Italy to make 
wav for the arta, aciencaa, and good taste. 

The arts, being again transplanted from Greece to 
Italy, were again cultivated there with great success. 

The Italians alone, for a lung period, kept possession 
uf every thing that was beautiful, excepting mnaic, which 
was then in n very rude state, and erperimantnl philoao^ 
, which was every where equally unknown, 
he LAST and FOURTH AGE, which includes the 
present period, is that known by the name of the AGE 
OF LEWIS XIV. (of France), and is that which is 
considered to approach the nearest to perfection. Of all 
Ahe FOUR ages, tlie last being enriched by the discoveries 
of the three former, it has done more in many things than 
all those put together. 

The Aria in general, however, have not been carried 
much further in fourth age, than they were under the 
Mepici8> Auchtbtus, and Alexander ; but human rea- 
son, as re^rds philosophical inquiry, has beeif greatly 
improved. 

It was in the .present age that we first becatnc acquainted 
with sound jflkilofopby : and which has not only raeinu 
mated (Ul il^rope, which was languishing, but alto the 
mater part of the irorU. This happy influence has 
latterly been chiefly coiiflned to England. 


Before the age of Lewis XIV., a. d. 1643, the Ita- 
lians called all the people on this side the Mpa by the 
general name of barbarians. 

In the twelRh and thirteenth centjariaf, the Italians 
were the only ^mmercial peqple of Europe. Oommeree 
began to spread itdelf towards the north of Euiope about 
the end of the thirteenth century. ^ 

Although the cultivation of the fine arts, which laid the 
foundations of the fourth age, had its rise in France, the 
commerce of that country, for a long period, was suc- 
cessively carriedfon by the Oenoeast the Venetiana, the 
Portuguese, the Flemish, the Dutch, and the English.* 

Although the French had the honour of being the foun- 
ders of the fourth age of literature, they had no share in 
the great discoveries and inventions of other nations. 

Tliey have no title to the discoveries of painting, 
gunpowder, glasses, teleeeopea, the sector, compass, 
the air pump, gas, nor steam, nor to that of the true 

SYSTEM OF THE UNIVERSE. 

And while the Portuguese and Spaniards were dis- 
covering and conquering new countries from the east to 
the west of the known world, and Charles V., of Spain, 
had already scattered the treasures of Mexico and Peru 
over Europe, the* French were making Tournaments. f 

Of all the phenomena of fiature, earthquakes are the most dread- 
I ful and destructive. 

Clouds are usually from a quarter of a mile to two miles high. 

The Mamnoii, or Amazon, in South America, is the largest river 
in the world. 

Tlie \ olga is the largest ri\er in Europe. 

Chimborazo, the highest of the Andes, and the most lofty moun- 
L'lin in America, is 21,461 feet in height. 

Tlie height of the most elevated point in the Pyrenees, according 
to M. Cassini, is 6646 feet. 

Etna, a burning mountain in Sicily, is 10,963 feet above the 
level of the sea. On a clear day it may be seen from Valetta, the 
capital of Malta, a distance of one hundred and fifty miles. 

The height of the Peak of Teneriffe, according to Cordier, is 
12,166 feet. 

Tlie highest mountains in the world, are the Himalayan in Asia 
D’hoMa'gir, or Dhawalageri, one of this range, is 27,551 feet high. 

’ The peak of Snowdon, in Wales, is 3571 feet high. 

Ben Nevis, in Scotland, is the highest mountain in Britain ; its 
ele^'ation above the level of the sea is 4380 feet. 

* At the accession of Lt ith XTII., to the crown of France, a. d. 
1610 , France h.'id not a single ship; Paris at this period con- 
tained less tlian 300,000 inhabitant^ only four public edifices of 
note, and the other cities of the kingdom resembled poor villages. 
The nobility, who were all stationed in the country, lived in dun- 
geons surrounded with deep ditches. The peasants who cultivated 
the land were greatly oppressed. The high roods were almost im- 
assable, and Uie towns .destitute of police, and almost without any 
ind of government. Tims, for nearly the space of 1000 years, 
was the genius, not only of the inhabitants of France, but almost 
of all Eurepe, restrained under a gothic ignorance, destitute ot 
laws or fixed customs, and stranmn to almost eve^ thing but war 
and idleness. The clergy of these times lived in disorder and 
imranee> and the common people wfithout industry, stupified in 
thrir wretchedness. 

t A Tournament is a military game, or mock encounter, in 
which the combatants thrust at each other with lances. 


LoNOoar: PoblIalie4 ft>r the Fropriaton, at si, Patemoiter-iow- 
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THE SPHINX. 

The nam and design of this fabulous monster (which 
is represented ,iu the cngravinfr), are both derived from 
thatpielogljrpMcal manner rn which the ancient people of 
tlie eastern nations used to convey their ideas and senti- 
ments to each other, and also to transmit them to pos- 
terity ; hence, it ooouis that none of their descendants can 
rive any satisfactory account of their origin, of by whom 
Uiis, and other emblematical effigies, were erected ; bc- 
cauMt since the period when those monuments of art aiid 
ingenuity were constructed, the u£^tives of the countries 
where they afe placed, have fallen into gross ignorance 
and abasement, owing, no doubt, to the state of slavery 
and abject dependence in which they have been placed, 
and in which ^«y coTilinuc to this day, bv repeated in- 
cursions and conquests of various tribes and nations, and 
by the despotism with which they are still fated to be 
governed ; for where people arc found to sink under the 
galling yoko of tyranny, their learning, thslr arts« their 
morality, and even their very history will also puss into 
oblivion. 

This figure of the Spiimx is a compound at animaU, or 
a conjunction of the rational with the brute creation. U 
lias the head and breasts of a woman, the wings of a bird, 
the claws of a Hon, ai^d the body of a dog, indicative of 
that debasement that human beings bring on themselves, 
who suffer the animal passions to get the better of their 
reason ; and, though some of the Egyptians think it is a 
symbolical representiUloa of the overflowing of the Nile, 
in the niondti of July «nd August, when tho sun pa«‘4es 
through the signs jtso and Firgo, yet the former idea 
seems more appHcabte I'a its intention, especially when wc 
connect it with the story, (he riddle said to have l)cvn pro- 
pounded by this heterogenoous animal, and whicli (l^Mipus 
rcsdlvcd. The riddle was this: ** What creature is that, 
which in the mornl.ig goes on /V>wr feet, and at noon on 
two, but at night, on three*' Cj^tpus announced, that it 
Was a human creature ; who, when a babe, crawls on hands 
and knees ; when a man, walks upright ; ami, in age, 
re(|uires the aid of a staff to support him. The whole 
story seems to point at the moral of this Sphinx, which 
stands near the siti; of the ancient Thebei, and where the 
transaction took place, as to the exploits and mistakes of 
this (EdipitJi and his mother, Jeraata, whose character 
might have been aptly enough designated by this singular 
figure. 

Of this Sphinx, situated near the Pyramids, there is, 
comparatively, but little to be seen, except from the shoul- 
ders upward, the rest being buried in the sand. Captain 
Caviolia, however, caused the sand to be removed, in 
order to examine Utpaits below, in which, with much dif- 
ficulty and labour, he succeetlod, "but it has since accu- 
mulated as before, and leaves only the upper parts of the 
Sphinx uncovciod. Tho body is principally- formecl out 
of the solid rock; the paws are of masonry, extending 
forward fifty feet from tne body ; between tlte paWs are 
several seulpturcd tablets, so arranged as to form a small 
temple; and further forward, a square altar with koras. 


THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 

Tiiana are few passions that agitate the hniMifet k#aft 
stronger th^n the desire of fame. It is found in all, from 
l^e lowest to the highest: and while it stimulates to good 
actions, it deserves to be encouraged, and its gratification 
promoted.- But, alas ! men do not in general seek fame 


by actions which contribute to the codifort. and happiness 
of their brethren ; on the contrary, they build their hopes 
of ii on acluevernents, which are either useless in them- 
selves, or pffi nicious to their feUow-cregtuyes. Tltus^ thf 
prixe- fighter expects to gain renown by braising ^ and 
mangling his sturdy opponent ; and the hero is incited by 
the same desire to spread ruin and devastation over fertile 
lands, and to intrc^uce famir^e and slaughter into the 
peaceful habitations of those who never injured him. 

Nor is this desire of fame confined to (he life of the 
aspirant. The hero hopes to live in the pag^eS of (he 
historian; and he who had performed no ac'Cfoh^ gdf- 
ficiently great to entitle him to admission there, seeks to 
perpetuate his memory by monuments of brass, of marble, 
or of some other durable material. 

This desire of posthumous* celebrity, as well as of 
present renown, is likewise to be founo iD ell ranks of 
society. It prompts flic peasant to have his name, and 
perhaps his virtues, recorded OH a humble stone in a 
country churchyard, as strongly ' aS It dues the com- 
mander of armies, or of navies, to aspifis to k splendid 
monument in some great national edifice. 

Would men, however, reflect on Soloinoni*<l exclamation 
— “ Vanity of ranitinft, all in vanity 
how universally it is verified, they would not sUffier tJiiem- 
selves to be incited to deeds of folly, cruelty, find blood, 
fur the sake of a name, which is sure to be forgotten, or 
execrated by posterity. 

What is the. opinion of all good men (and that of others 
is worthless) respecting Alexander, Cceaar, Bonaparte, 
and a thousand others, who have aspired to live in the 
records of fame as conquerors ? It is, ihat they were 
scourges of mankind, sent to fulfil God’s righteous 
judgments, but actuated themselves by no other motives 
than desire of dominion, and the applause of the base 
and unthinking. 

Nor has the truth of Solomons assertion been more 
strongly exemplified, than in the defeat ( f their expecta- 
tions, who build their hopes of living in the memory of 
posterity on monuments of stone or brass. The inscription 
on the humble gravestone becomes obliterated by time, 
and the proud mausoleum, t the splendid palace, and the 
august temple, crumble into dust. Should they, however, 
be erected on such principles, and with such solidity, as 
to appear to defy the efforts of time and the elements, 
still tne end of the f.yunder is not answered ; his name 
perishes, while his edifices still remain. Nothing more 
strongly proves the truth of this assertion, than the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt. 

Til vvELLKus, who have travelled the regions of historical 
antiquity, and sought into the nature and origin of^nations, 
their monuments, and the remains of their former con- 
dition, certainly confer great benefit on the age in whicli 
they live, as well as on the rising generation : enthusiasm 
in this particular pursuit may not yield much of benefit 
to the indefatigable adventurers who engage in it; but 
mankind in general enjoy the advantage by the faithful 
reports that these voyagers give of their inquiries and ob- 
servations. History is thereby elucidated, and doubtful 
traditions either confirmed, or controverted ; to look back 
upon the past is a retrospect of deligbv^as compared with 

♦’ Performed after one’s death-. 

t A poin|)ouA tomb or monument, erected in honourofa|)ersoQ 
that iH dead. This name was first given by Queen Autemisia, of 
Cnrttf, to a costly sepulchre she erected in honour of her husbaud 
Mal'sulls, which was counted one of the wonders of tbs world* 
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^ ^ ^ prewntiment oflktep m equal to iti haigbt; eomaqueAtly the AM^Aql tfr 

^ our eootemplatuuif dwell with toore aatisfacttoa I secure; and although a retroapeet^ m going up^ 

whieh wh ate anxioue te obtain tlie^t iti^ timea fearful to penone uoaocuitomed to look dora.Aow 
fafiOatloA* ^ aburm in the invastigatic % of those considerable elevations^ yet there is little danger of ihilsngir 

$ingl V)uch hail made venerable^ thaf^veu apathy iu some piaces^ psdm* where the stones are ded^ySli^ 
anfuocaroaly raaistt aeneihlc of this, and wihhtng to supply caution must be required, and an Arab %uida is alwayjO 
aa far ai our means .extend, tli« cravings of our readers necessary ; but with his assistance the means of ascent aiia 
e]^ )(soW 3 UBnofi, we here enter upon a disquiittion on sudi, that almost every one may accomplish it« 
dpoia of the Egyptian Antiquities, and in this number of Having at length reaclmd the top, we found a plai* 
Olif work more particntarly cm the Pyramids. form', dft feet square, consisting of itine large stones* 

Tho^e stupendous fabrics, the works and labours of From this spot the view amply realized our expectation! 

' lien's nands, so long as they have been the wonder of All the region towards Cairo and the Delta* resembled a 
ages, have never yet been traced to their original ; tlie sea, covered with innumerable islands. Forests of palm 

J fQiirce of the mle and other rivers running tlirough deep trees were seen standing in the water, the inundation 
brests, barren sands, and trackless deserts, have been dis<> spreading over the land where they stood^ so as to give 
covered, but the Stream of Time batlles and mocks the them an appearance of growing in the 

eflTorts of man to explore its origin, or even to ascend the Of his account of the interior, the following 1 $ a c<>tt<* 

courfe of ite mysterious current. With rCspect to tliese densed sketch. 

lofty monuments of antiquity, the Pyramids, many con* Having collected oiir party upon a sort of platform, 
lectures have been formed ; some have supposed tliey were before the entrance of the passage leading to the Ihtetfor, 
built by the Uhaemti:s, while in a state of bondage under and lighted a number of tapers, we all descended into the 
the yoke of the Egyptians, ami they formed this opinion dark nioiith of the large Pyramid, 
upon the authority of that part of Sacred Scripture, “ Proceeding down this passage, which may be cOrt- 
which states the slavery that was endured by Uie people pared to a chimney about a yard wide, we presently ar- 
of the Jews, in making hrick.^, and being oompeUed to rived at a very large mass of granite ;t this seems to ndVto 
perform severe manual and corporal labour; but this been placed on purpose to choke up the passage ; Ibut a 
opinion does not by any means settle the point, as to the way has been made round it, by which ^ were enabledt to 
purposes and designs of those singular structures, nor does as^'end into a second channel, sloping in a contrary direc* 
It determine the (Ucl, whetlier some of them may not have tion, towards the mouth of the first. • 


been built long before the Ihuaklites dwelt iu the Land 
of Oofihen, Doublloss, they have been erected by com* 


. ** Having ascended along this channel, to the distance 
of 110 feet, wc came to a horizontnl passage leading to 


mand of the rich and potent kings of Egypt ; but, whether a chamber, with an angular roof, in the interior of thePy* 
as Maasolsume ihe dead, or inonumenis certain ramid. On the right hand of this passage is the mysteriou! 
events, does not appear to be satisfactorily deiermined. well, said by Pliny to be 129 foet in depth. The result 
The three most noted Pyramide are situated in the of our experiments proved the truth of this account, 
borders of the Lybian Deserts, about ten miles from The roof of this chamber is formed by the inclination 
0ran4 Cairo^ which city stands on the banks of the of large masses of stone, leaning towards each other, and 

itilCt latitude 31^ North, and longitude 31® 20' East, meeting at the top. 

and in the province of Bahari. There are many others Quitting this passage, we climbed the slippery .and 
dispersed throughout the country, but they are nrit so re* difficult ascent that leads towards the principal chamber, 

markable, and some of them are fast falling into rums and the workmanship of which, from ks perfection, and lU 


decay. immense proportions, is truly astonishing. All about tha 

Tlic largest of these three Pyramids is ^93 feet broad at spectator, as he proceeds, ,is fiiU of majesty, mystery and 
the base, and 499 foet in perpendicular height ; but taken wonder. 

on the slant, it is 693 foe;, the same as the extent of the This noble room is the very heart and centre of the 
ba.-e, so thai it forms an equilateral triangle s the whole Pyramid ; the Hoor, the sides, tlie roof of it, are made of 
area of the base is therefore 480,249 square feet, covering vast and exquisite tables of Thebaic marble. So nicely 
above eleven acres of ground. It is higher than St. PauEs, are these masses fitted to each other on the sides of the 
LondoHf by 117 foet ; so that if the Monument, on Fish chamber, that,.having no cement between them, it is really 
Street Hill, were placed oil the top of St. Paul's Church, impossible to force the blade of a knife between the joint!, 
they woqld together be about eqiiaf the height of this The length of the chamber is about twelve yards, and the 
Fvfamid. )t is asce nded outside by steps, which are from breadth six.'’ 

to 4 foot high, and from 12 to 1 8 inches broad, all round The periods of their erection, and the usei^for which 
the structure. These steps are so regular, that a line hey were designed, are, as before observed, matters of 
tor^WR from the top to the l^ttom would touch the edge or mere conjecture ; and it is now pretty certain that the ob* 
kngU of every step. The number of steps is not exactly i^ect of such buildings will never be ascertained: but, that 
j some say ^5^, others ^0 ; but this difierence may there was a rage or infatuation for the erection of such 
ans^ from counting them on separate sides. The top edifices, in the early ages after the flood, appears to be 
oV this Pyramid does not end in a point, but in a 
square platform, each side of which is above 16 feet, 

so that some scores of people may stand upon it, * De/rrt is.a name of a very fertile tract of Egjypt, bordcrina on 

'iterranean Sea, between the branches of the Nile, and so 


and from' thsnca afijoy one of the finest prospects in the *ke Mediterranean Sea, between the branches of the Nile, and so 

called froni its resemblance to the Greek letter of Uie same name. 
The mode of aaoant on the outaide Dr Clarko ihiia Tliis term is also applied to the tracts which lie between the mwths 

? k-™ fif iL k of *• Gan«*., th. 5i;». and othw ri.ei» of .imilaj dtapa. ^ 

de^OM , The reader miiy ^,gu)$ iUDMelf to be upon ^ ^ wilted stone, composed of separate and .etfnard coo- 
a etarrcaM, every step of whicjt, to ia,it of ptiddle cretions, rudely cenmacted ef gwat tewtiww; «»d ,Ivif.g 

•tatura, ii nearly bre<»t higb. and tbe Iwaadth of each fire wb«i struck with steel. 
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evident, and these Egyptian Pyramids very much resemble, 
in miniature, the Tower of Babel ; perhaps, also, the sa • e 
snotives actuated the founders and projectors of both; 
which in the instance of the Tower of Babel, was, to 
get them • name, leet they nhould he scattered abroad 
npon’tht face 9/ the earth." In both cases, however, 
the design, if it were the same, has proved entirely abor> 
live. Tii^ authors of the schemes, whatever they were, 
have long since been forgotten, and their unrecognised 
monuments are wasting under the devouring effects of 
Tima. 

•ON THE CRUSADES. 

^ SECTION I. 

Amokg the long catalogue of the wars by which the 
earth has, at >arios8 times, been desolated, there is perhaps 
scarcely one more worthy of remark and record than those, 
which are called the Crusades.* The tremendous bloorl* 
shed attendant upon those wars was not indeed wholly 
without a beneficial influence upon mankind ; but that 
influence was exerted through a medium very different 
from that which was anticipated by those who preached 
the propriety of the Crusades, or by those who shared the 
fatigues, the sufferings, and the perils of them. Let us 
not, however, anticipate; our readers will undoubtedly 
make these and other similar reflections, when they have 
perused even our brief sketch of the wars undertaken by 
the poweia of Christendom for the recovery of the “ Holy 
Land.” 

It was both right and inevitable that all pious Christians 
should view with peculiar regard and affection the land in 
which their Redeemer had wrought miracles, and endured 
persecution and agony, and finally, had died upon the 
cross, and ascended up into heaven. Amiable and natural 
as this feeling was, it was, like all other hiitnaii things, 
liable to erroneous application, and susceptible of mischiev- 
ous perversion. The sepulchre of our I/)rd being preserved 
at Jerusalem, that once flourishing and favoured city was 
loved by the Christians of Europe with an almost idolatrous 
ardour; and thousands, we might, indeed, rather say mil- 
lions, boldly encountered the manifold dangers and diffi- 
culties which, at that early period, were inseparable from 
long journeys, whether by sea or land, under the mistaken 
impression that their devotion would he more acceptable 
at Jerusalem than in their own land, and that the act of 
making a pilgrimage, so long, so painful, and so danger- 
ous, would of itself be imputed to them as a deed sufli- 
ciently praiseworthy to cover and atone for a multitude of 
even heinous errors The fully, indeed, the wickedness, 
of this idea is obvious ; our God is every where alike, and 
our praises and supplications are as acceptable in one land 
as in another; and there was, in a religious point of view, 
nothing ))raiseworthy in ])ilgrimnges to the Holy Lund. 
But there w'us undoubtedly something both solemn and 
delightful, in tracing the progress of our Redeemer, and 
in viewing the very scenes througli which he had deigned 
to pass; and theic were, undoubtedly, many of the pil- 
grims who were chiefly induced to visit the Holy I^nd by 
a desire to db fo. With whatever motive, however, Chris- 
tians journeyed towards th^ holy sepulchre, their treaj.- 
nient, when they arrived in its prtsence, was of the most 
galling and oppressive kind. For, though there were 
many Christians resident in Jerusalem and its neighbour* 
hood| they were few in number, and utterly powerless, 


when compared to the inBdels whom they wei^ sur« 
rounded and opnressed. These ferocious and unsparing 
people^ot merely robbed the Christians and treated them 
with the most ruffianly violence, but, in many cases, even 
imprisoned them, and compelled them to purchase the 
liberty of which they had been unjustly deprived with a 
very heavy ransom.* This state of .things subsisted for 
many years ; many of those who had suffered by the vio- 
lence and injustice of the infidels, died actually from their 
violence, or perished in endeavouring, without the neces- 
saiy means, to regain their native countries. Even'of those 
who had experienced the violence of the infidels in Pales- 
tine, and yet returned safely to their homes, the majority 
were obscure persons, who had not abilities or means to 
make known the wrongs which had been inflicted upon 
them, or sufficient personal consequence to render their 
wrongs a matter of any consequence to the haughty kings, 
and still haughtier barons of the day. At length, how- 
ever, an individual, with zeal to dare, and eloquence to 
persuade, arose, to call up the powers of Christendom to 
redress an evil which w'as more or less felt by the subjects 
of every one of those powers. This individual was Plter 
T ijE Hermit. He was a native of Amiens, in France, and 
having visited the Holy Land as a pilgrim, he had seen, 
and was indignant at seeing the insults to which Christians 
of all countries were exposed there. He resolved to en- 
deavour to interest the powers of Christendom in a matter 
which he, unjustly as we have already shown, in common 
with most persons then living, considered to be intimately 
connected with the spiritual welfare of the, Christian woild. 
Deeming pilgrimage, as almost all then deemed it, a most 
efficacious act of devotion, he naturally grieved that so 
many, and such serious obstacles were thrown in the way 
of those who wished to perform it ; and he viewed the 
infidels, flot merely as robbers and oppressors, but as the 
instruments, though unconscious of being so, of the great 
spiritual enemy of mankind. Having represented his feel- 
ings and his views to the patriarch of Jerusalem, that per- 
sonage, who necessarily shared the former, was readily in- 
duced, or rather required no inducement, to enter into the 
latter. 

At this period the papal see was in the full pride of 
power and authority, and to the Pope, therefore, the pa- 
triarch of Jerusalem addressed a most pathetic and im- 
passioned letter, describing the extortion and violence to 
which all Christian pilgrims were liable, pointing out the 
consequences which would inevitably result from the Turks 
and Saracens being allowed to proceed unchecked in their 
ravaging and usurping career ; and, finally, imploring tlie 
Christian powers of Europe to arm, in the cause of their pow- 
erless fellow Christians in the East, and to destroy, or render 
powerless, the ferocious infidels by whom they were sur- 
rounded, insulted, and oppressed. Fiirnis.heu with this 
important document, Peter hastened to Europe, and laid 
it before the Pope.* While Peter the Hcnnit was exciting 
the Pope to rouse the powers of Europe to arm against the 
Turks and Saracens, on religious grounds, Alexius Com- 
nenus, the Greek emperor, sent ambassadors to the Papal 
council, held at Placerltia,t advising a similar course, on 
political grounds: and observing, that though his do- 
minions would, undgubtcdly, be the first prey of the Turks, 
if the European powers did not interfere, yet, that those 
powers would in the result suffer equally with himself, as 
his ruin would put the Turks in possession of the means of 

* Pope Urban the Second. 

t A city in ItUy, now cslUd Fheenw. 


' Ffom the French, cram, a caess. 
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pfos^ting that scheme of conquest^ and oppression of have inspired but the zeal which burned within 

which they desired the whole civilized world to become the courage and numbers are of little avail when 

object. Thus doubly and powerfully urgecT, the Pope and munitions arc wanting. And every new atteojjw pf 
himself became as zealous in the cause asOhose who had the Crusaders ended only in a new and terrible slau^S^ 
sought his interference on its behalf. His agents in all of them, and a new triumph to the inndel hosts, ^holtl 
parts were instructed to use their utmost ability and dili- they had fondly hoped to chastise and put to shame and 
gence in exciting men's minds to detestation of the infidels, confusion. 

and a determination to chastise them, and put a stop to Those who were fortunate enough to escape death by 

their cruelties and extortions; and at a great council held the scimitars of the infidels, and who reached, after the 


at Clermont, the Pope in person delivered an eloquent and 
impassioned oration to the same effect. Nor was Peter the 
Hermit inactive all this time; contrariwise, he preached 
and exhorted front place to place, and when, by his own 
exertions, and those of the Pope and the papal agents, an 
enthusiastic hatred to the infidels was kindled in the bosoms 
of men of all ranks and ages ; Peter proved his sincerity, 
though not his judgment, by leading the way towards 
the Holy Land in his sacerdotal garaients, and with a rope 
bound round his waist instead of a girdle. Thus attired, 
and full of i Pcirr, at the head of a motley 

multitude, chic i . c'>)n<isti:.g of peasants, ill armed and 
totally undiscip icd, .set forward to avenge the wrongs of 
the Christians of he Eas^t, and to rescue the holy sepid- 
chre from the preseni:c and insults of the Turks and Sa- 
racens. From a tunndluous and undisciplined herd, such 
as this, what could be expected ? Nothing, but that which 
actually happemod. 

Though many of those who composed Peter's baud were 
undoubtedly sincerely desirous to wage war with the in- 
fidels, and to do honour to the Christian faith ; thougIT 
many of them, perhaps most of them, had forsaken their 
homes solely through the influence. of these notions of mis- 
taken zeal and erring pifety ; there were, undoubtedly, many 
who calculated rather upon plunder than <langor, and in 
whose estimation the riches of Palestine wore of infinitely 
more importance than its ancient and hallowed fame. 
Unprovided, not merely with the munitions of war, but, as 
relates to the majority of this class, with the coigmou 
neccsiaries of life also, they had not proceeded beyond 
Hungary, ere they evinced considerable contempt for the 
laws of property, and freely helped themselves to whatever 
property lay in their way which happened to he portable, 
and either suitable to supply their necessities or to purchase 
wherewithal to do so. Though only a part of Peter's 
band, for army it cannot correctly be called, acted thus 
unjustly and disgracefully, the inhabitants treated the in- 
jury as one inflicted by all the Crusaders in common, and 
watching a favourable opportunity, fell upon some large, 
but detached, parties, and massacred them with every cir- 
cumstance of passionate and unsparing revenge. The evil 
th\is inflicted upon the innocent through the bad conduct 
of the guilty, who were comparatively few in number, did 
not end here ; for historians have not been wanting who 
Ijave endeavoured to tlirow upon all the obloquy which 
properly oivly belongs to a few. This is unjust; the piety 
of the first Crusaders was exceedingly warped and misled; 
they mistook passion for zeal, and shed blood and kindled 
strife in the name of the God of mercy and of peace ; but 
we must not, on that account, brand them all as mercenary 
A. d brutal robbers, because a few persons of that descrip- 
tion intruded themselves into their ranks. 

Regardless of the fate of their late companions, which 
indeed had no connexion with the Holy Land, or with the 
prowess of the infidels, the Crusaders pressed forward, 
and at length came actually into collision with the much- 
detested mfidels. The Crusaders displayed courage the 
moat undaunted ; such courage, indeed, as nothfhg could | 


most appalling suflctings and difficulties, exhausted and 
way-worn, those; homes \<^hicli they had quitted in hcalih, 
spirits, and zealous daring, gave a terrible account of the 
valour, ferocity, and prowess of the Turks and Saracens, 
whom they described to be of superhuman stature and 
bulk, and of a most terrific appearance. That they did not 
state nil thiTwithout some occasion appears clearly enough; 
for, near Nick, Solyman, the Turlcish sultan, caused a 
pyramid of considerable size to be constructed with the 
bones of the Christians slain in one battle ! But, with the 
natural propensity of’hw’ed and beaten men, they erred in 
describing the persons of tlieir adversaries, whose stature 
by no means exceeded that of Europeans, and whose coun- 
tenances bore as little resemblance as ran well be imagined 
to the fierce and t»'rrible-luoking countenances w^hich the 
returned crusaders described ; and copiejj of which, even 
in much later times, have glared fioin manv sign-posts iu 
England ; of which glaring and exaggerated couqtenunccs 
it can only be said, that they not only bear no resemblance 
to those of the infidel Saracens, but arc utterly unlike any 
human visages, infidel or Christian.'^ Vet they are not 
without nse, for they serve to convince us that our ances- 
tors, as wtdl as foreigners, who served in the Crusades* ex- 
perienced a most desperate and destructive reception from 
the infidels. For noihing but such a reception could have 
caused them so to exaggerate (lie stature, and misrepresent 
the features, of their opponents. 


niSTORIETTES.— I. 

To make a sudden and stiong impression some single 

circumstance, or brief narruiion, happily selected, has more power 
.hail the most laboured descri]>tioii. — Kmy. lirti, 

STANISLAUSi OH, THE MILL OF MARIEMONT. 

AN lllSrOKICAL FACT. 

The /ollowi7}s' nnrratioe was related hy Constantine^ 
Ooant Sohieski, a descendant of John Soon ski, King 
f Poland; and who seemed to have inherited the spirit 
)f that great monarch. 

In the year 1771, instigated by the courts of Vienna 
\ntl (Constantinople, the confederate lords of Poland were 
ayiiig waste their country, from one end to the other, and 
icrpetrating all kinds of outrage on the loyal inhabitants. 
\ plan was laid for surprising and taking the king’s per- 
ion. Forty conspirators met at Czetschokon, and in 
presence of their commander, Pulaski^ one of the most 
aring of Uicsc rebels swore, with the most horrid oaths» 
^ deliver Si'anislaits, alive oi^ dead, into his handa 
About a month after tlrs meeting, these noblemen, at the 
head of a band of assassins, disguised themselves at pea- 

One of these, but executed in a veiy superior manner* is still 
.0 be seen in front of tlie Saracen's Head inn, Snowhill, London, 
n this one the .uztt of the features is not nearly so exaggerated as 
it is in some which we have seen elsewhere. 
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•aiiu ftnd oonmlingt^lr armii in waf^gons of hay, which 
ihey drove l^ejhpe theivi» they entered Warsaw unsu8|3ectcd. 

On the third of September, 1771, they found an oppor- 
tunity to execute their Bchenic. At ten o'clock at night 
they placed ihemAlves in those aveiiues of the city throiigl 
which they knew his majesty must pass, in his way from 
Villanow,* where he had been dining with me. His car- 
riage was escorted by four of his own attendants, and 
twelve of my guards, We had scarcely lost sight of Vil- 
hnbw, when the conspiratotK rushed out, and surrounded 
us, commanding the coachmnn to stop, and beating down 
thb men with thu butt end of their muskets. Several shots 
were fired into the coach ; oiict passed through my hgt, as 
1 wgs getting out, sword in hand, the better ((» repel an 
attack, the motive of which I could not divjnc. A cut 
across my right le^, wifli a sabre, soon laid mu under the 
wheels; and, whilst 1 Inytlicn*, I heard the shot pouring 
into the coach like hnil, uiid felt the villains stopping over 
my body to finish the murder of the king, it waa tlien 
that our friend Butzon^ who was at that period a private 
in my seiviee, stood between his sovereign and the rcbelsi 
In one instant he received several Imlls through his limbs, 
and a thrust from a bayonet in his breast, which cast him, 
weltering in his blood, upon nic.f Ily this time all the 
persons who had formed the encort were cither wounded or 
dispersed. Being now secure of their prey, one of the 
assassins opdnod the carriage-door, and, with shocking 
imprecations, seizing the king by the hair, exclaimed, 
‘♦Tyrant, wo have thee now; thy hour is come!" — and 
discharged his. pistol so near liis majesty's face, that he 
felt the heat of the flash. A second villain cut him on the 
forehead with his sword, whilst a third, who was on horse- 
back, laying hold of his collar, between himself and ano- 
ther, at full gallop, dragged him along the ground, through 
the suburbs of the city. 

During the latter part of this outrageous scene, some of 
our frighted people returned with a detachment, and, 
seeing But/un and me almost lifeless, carried us to the 
royal palace, where all was commotion and alarm. The 
footgimrds immediately followed the track that the con- 
spirators had seemed to take. In one of tlie streets they 
found the king's hat, dyed in blood, and his pelisse, ncr^ 
fectly reticulated with buHet-horcs. This confirmed tWjr 
apprebensi:ms of liis ileath ; and they came hack, filling 
ail Warsaw with (lisnmy. 

The assassins, meuuwlille, got clear of the town : finding, 
however, that the king, by loss of blood, wenkress, and 
wekinchi in his feel, was not likt ly to exist much longer in 
their manner of dragging him towards their employer, they 
set him on a horse and redoubh d tlu ir jpeed. W^hen they 

• This large and maunifu'ent |>alivic, wh-rli siaml.-* on ilh* north- 
4^ bank of the FtstnU, near \tavsrtw, was die lavouiile icsidence 
f John Sohie^ki, King of Ppland. 'I'luit inoiuucii, after having 
slivered his countiy from iiinuau’r.ihU' mcmies, nsqd to retire lo 
his palace at leriain seasons. hen ('hades XII , of iSweden, 
Visited his tomb, ni Mriseiuv, l\e exclaimed. " W h.u a pity that so 
great a man should ever die V' 

f To reward llio wovimis which this l-mve .iiAl fnitliful soldier 
had received in the defeiKc oChis <.oYei>i;,>n, SiAMSf.AUS, aflerhis 
deliverance from the a^isassins. euused himself lo be brought into 
liis room in a chair, when hie shook hatuls wnh him, tUaoked him, 
and put it at Ins opu(^ii to become wli.it hu pleased ubput liis 
majrsfy'a person, or hold what rank lie hke l ;n the .um,. UutEoit, 
auac*KeH to the Sohieski family, undei which liis ancpstnrs Imd 
|lV4|d und fought, oply begged of Iw itoverfign to b(7 permitted to 
Mima with the Count Sobiesk • Tlie ktng accordipgly ^ave bint 
ipc fHtmmand of those troopA» a^moug whom lie wgs oikv only f 
private soldier 


came to the moot wfcldl Vfimw. they 

him to leap aoroti^ it fp ^he horse fell 

and, at the ^cond falh hroke It/s Jog ; they theo compelled 
him, faintii^ ei be yee >Yith lb mount apother, aad 
spur it over* The coiiemratom had np sooner passed thf 
ditch, than they fhreyv hjt majesty down, and held him 
while * tpre ffom his neck the ribbon of the 

black eagle, apd its diamond cross* Lukwaski was so 
foolishly sure of his prisoner, that he quitted his charge, 
and repaired with the spoils to Pulaski, meaning to show 
them us an incontestable proof of his success, ^any of 
the other plunderers followed his example, leaving seven 
only of tlie party, wjrh Ki»^in»ki at their head, to conduct 
the unfortunate Stanislaus, 

The night was become so dark, that they could not bo 
sure of their way; and their horses stumbling at every 
step over stumps of trees and hollows in the earth, in- 
creased their fears to such a degree, that they obliged ' tho 
king to keep up withrthem on foot: in doing |his he lite- 
rally marked }iis path with blood, his shoes having been 
torn ofl' in the struggle at tlie carriage. Thus they con- 
tinued, wandering backwards and forwards, and round the 
skirts of \Varsaw, without any exact knowledge of their 
situation. The ro.en who guarded him became, at length, 
so niuoh afraid that their prisoner would take advantage 
if these circumstances to escapp, that they repeatedly 
called on Kosinski for orders to put him to death. Ko- 
sinski refused ; but thejr demands growing more violent 
and imperious, the king momentarily expected to receive 
the points of their bayonets in his breast. 

As for myself, when I recovered from my swoon, aud 
my log was bound up, 1 felt myself able to stir;**an(l, 
questioning the officers who stood about my coach, I 
found that a general panic had seized them. . They knew 
not how to proceed ; they sbmldered at leaving the king 
to the mercy of the coijfedcratcs ; and yet were fearful, by 
pur.Nuing them funhar» to increase them. I tried wdiatl 
could to dispel this Inst dregd. Anxious, at any rate, to 
nake another attompt to preserve him, though I could not 
ride myself, 1 strenuously advised an immediate pursuit on 
horseback ; and that neither darkness nor danger should 
>0 permitted to irtipeda tUeir course. A little spirit on 
the side of the npbles soon brought back hoi^e and anima- 
tion to the terriBod soldiers & and my orders were instantly 
Uc;^cd, but, 1 must add, almost as instantly disappointed ; 
for, in less than half an hour, (hey returned in despair, 
showing me his majesty’s coat, which they had found in 
tlie fosse, and of which, I suppose, Uie ruffians had de- 
>i'ived him when they riRed him. If was rent iu several 
places, und so wet with blood, that the officer who pr^- 
lented it to me declared it as his opinion, that they had 
nurdered the king there, and had drawn away the body ; 
or, by the light of the torches, he could trace drops of 
>lood to a considerable distance. 

Aleanwhile, the king was driven oefore the seven cou- 
spi tutors so Ikr mlo the wood of Biclaney, that, unknowing 
whither they wept, they came to one of the guardhouses, 
and to their extreme terror, were accosted by a patrole. 
Four of the banditti immediately disappegTed, leaving only 
.wo with Koainski ; who, much alarmed, forced his pri- . 
■onkr to walk faster, and keep a prefoupd Stillness. Not- 
withstanding all this precaution, searoely a quarter of an 
hour after, they were chall^gcd a second watch ; and 
the other two men now tekmg to mght, left ^osinski, fnll 
of dismay, alone w»th tbe«^ng. His majeiity, sinking 
with pail) and fallgilg« beigught permission, to for a 
momenta Kosiiisld rtfmMM). ind^ MUinc hia sword to- 
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iNiMbi hut him tor 'Ao Ung. 

A$ they walked oh. tto uiiflpirtuiiate StaoialauK;^ scarceK 
able to drag oah limb c^^tbe other,, obmrved^ that hu 
aonductcMT gtaduallv aa^ed 1 q forget hig^giiance, til! at 
last he ai^pea^ tfaoirdughly absorbed in thought. He 
took courage at this, aad« ^neeiving gome hope, from the 
manlier in whicK he agp^ted, be ventured to say, 1 
kee that you kntfW not how td proceed ; you cannot but 
be aware, that the emterpirise in which you ore engaged, 
and how it will, is full Of peril to vou. Successful cob* 
rairators are always ieUloiis of each other : Pulaski wj{i 
find it aft eksy to fid nfoiself of your lifg, as to take mine. 
Avoid this danger ; ahd t promise you none oh my ac- 
count. Suffer me to enter the convent of Biclaney ; we 
cannot be far from it ; and then, do you provide for your 
safety.# Kosinskl, rendered desperate by the circunv- 
stances in which he was involved, replied, No ; I have 
sworn ; and I would rather sacrifioe my life than , my 
honour.” 

The king liad neither strengtli nor spirits to make any 
answer ; they continued to break their way through the 
underwood till they arrived close to Marieniont. Here 
Stanislaus, unable to stir another step, fell back against a 
tier, and again implored for one moment’s rest, to recover 
some power to move. Kosinski now consented. This un- 
ex ported humanity gave his majesty courage to employ 
the mi I Mites during which they sat together, in another 
attempt to soften his heart, ana to convince him that the 
oath he had taken was atrocious, and by no moans binding 
to n brave and ^ irtuous man. 

Krisinski heard him with attention, and exhibited strong 
symptom.s of being affected. ** But,” said he, ** if I should 
assent to what you propose, and reconduot you back to 
Warsaw, what will be the consequence to me ^ I shall be 
taken and executed.” — “ I give you my word,” answered 
the king, ** that you shall not suffer any injury. But, if 
you doubt my honour, escape while you can. 1 shall find 
my way to some place of shelter, and will direct your pur- 
suers io take the opposite road to that which you may 
choose.” Kosinski entirely overcome, threw himself on 
his knees before his majesty ; and, imploring pardon fur 
what he had done, swore that from that hour, he would 
defend hU king against all the conspirators, and would 
trust confidently to his word for future' preservation. The 
king then directed him to seek refuge for them both in 
the mill, near which they were discoursing. Kosinski 
obeyed, and knockedi but no one gave answer. Tie then 
brokd a pane of . glass in the window', and througli the aper- 
ture begged succour for a nobleman, who had been way- 
laid by robbers. The miller refused to come out, or to let 
them in, telling them that it was his belief they were rob- 
bers tlicmsetves/and that if they did not go away he would 
Bre on them. 

* This dispute had not long continued, when the king 
contrived to crawl close up to the window, end say, My 
good friend, if w^ were banditti, as you suppose, it would 
fie as easy for us, without all thkparley, to break into ypur 
house, as to break this pane or gl^^ l therefore# if you 
would not incur the shame of suffering a fellow-creature 
to perish for want of assistance, let us ht.” — ^This argument 
prevailed, and the man admitted them. After some 
trouble his Majesty procured writing-materials, and ad- 
dressed a few lines to me at the ps^e, which he prevailed 
pn one of the miller's sons to carry. 

the joy oxperieaoed at the roeeips of this note, 1 cannot I 
The words it contoin^ were literally these : \ 


the miraculous hand of Providetiee 1 Mi 
from the arms of assassins. J am now at thO' 
Mariemont.. Send as soon as possible, and take mi isfisj- 
1 am wounded but not dangerously.” 

Regardless of my condition, t instantly got intoackf-t 
riage, and, followed by a, detachnient of horse, arrived ^ 
the mill. 1 met Kosinski at the door, keeping guard witn 
his sword drawn. A,ii he knew my person he admitted me 
djirectly. The king liad fallen into a sleep, and lay lu one 
Oorner of the hovel oh the ground, covered with the miller's 
cloak. To see the most virtuous monarch in the wor d 
thus abused by his ungrateful siijbjects, pjerced me to 'the 
heart; aiid, kneeling dowr> by his side, I took hold of his 
hand, and, in a paroxysm of tears, which 1 am not 
ashamed to confess^ I exclaimed, ** 1 thank Ali}iigbty 6od, 
that I again see my sovereign a!ive4'* These wortfs 
struck the simple family with amazement. They instantly 
dropped on their knees before the . king, whom my voice 
had awafkened. The good Stanislaus, graciously thanking 
them, for their kindness, told the miller to come to the 
palace the next day, when he would show him his grati- 
tude. Soon after, the ofBcers of the detacliment ass ated 
his Mmesty and myself into the carriage; ai d, accom- 
panied by Kosinski,* we reached Warsaw about six irt the 



The great gate was ordered to be left o]>en, Kvery ioitl ip 
Wkrsaw, from the leghest to the lowest, cams runPntt^ to 
catch a glimpse at their rescued sovereign. , 


THE HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY. 

SECTrON II. 

The HE arc several personages spoken of in the ftdtidiU 
of the Heathens under the title of Hercules; but 
Hercules whom they deified was the .son of Jupiter, by tbc 
mortal Alcmena. It seems that his valour and abilitf^s 
wore so great, that in the course of time, in additfen to 
his own great actions, those of all the olher personages wfo 
had borne the same n. .. . re attributed to him l^.kSl 
zealous worshippers. Twelve labours of courage, 
activity, and strength, are ascribed to him, aiid telat^ at 
great length by the heathen authors. Charmed with the 
abilities of his half mortal son, .Jupiter took him at his 
death up into Olympus, and gave to him in martiage 
Thebe, ihe very beautiful and seemingly Juvenile godded* 
of youth. Castor and Pollux, sons of Leda, wer^ bele« 
brated for their skill in gymnastic exercises. Tlio fqrmclr 
was particularly excellent as an equestijan, and the latter 
as u pugilist or boxer. Immortality was granted to each of 
them, blit they* were only allowed to enjoy it alc^rnalely. 

Esculapius was originally a mortal and a physician. His 
.kill in medicine, and the numerous and extraordinary 
cures he effected caused him to be taken up into Olympus, 

* Our readers may bs anxious to know what l^ecame of biou 
The king, in entering the palace, presented him to the fieople as bis 
preserver. They thronged forward in crowds to gel near enou^ tr 
kiss the hand or touch the clothes of their monarch ; and, aiafeC 
with joy, they turned to Kosinski and loaded him with demon- 
stiadons of gratitude, calling him “the saviour of their good king." 
Kosinski bore this with surprising firmness ; but in a day Of IW^ 
when the fects became' known, he felt that he might meet with 
ferent treatment from the people, and therefei# petilionsd bis 
mai^ty for leave to depart. Isitaiiislaus ooBSSBted, Mlbs raUved 
to Semigaglia, in the papal territories* 
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and tminortali2<ra as the god of medicine, in conjunct iun 
with Apdtlo. , 

Theyeus, another of the deified mortals, was taken u 
into Olympiie on account of his extreme heroism durin 
his life, os king pf Athens. n 

Terminus was tlie god of boundaries. When Romulu 
establiidied his infant colony at Rome, he caused grea 
StoneS' to be set up as landmarks, to prevent, as far a; 
possible, any future disputes from arising among his sub 
jects relative to the extent of their respective possessions 
As, however, even a great stone could be removed by an 
person fraudulently inclined, he subsequently caused thcr 
to be hewed into the figure of the god Terminus, un- 
caused that god to be worshipped ; judging that drea< 
of a supernatural vengeance would prevent from invadin; 
their neighbours’ rights many who would have paid n- 
respect to morals and despised any merely temporal au 
thority. 

The Muses were nine female deities, who respective! 
patronised and presided over the arts^ sciences, and litera 
ture, viz., 

Clio, the tutelar deity of history, 

Euterpe .... of music, 

Thalia .... of comedy and pastoral poetry, 
Melpomene ... of tragedy, 

Terpsichore . . of dancing, 

Erato . . . . . of VacMTd, amatorv, and lyric poetry 

Polyhymn ia . . of 'hetoric and singing, 

Calliope .... of eloquence and heroic poetry, 

^ and 

Urania ... of astronomy. 

Morpheus, or Somnua, wa'? the god of sleep, Pluiua n 
riches, and .^olus of the winds. Astnra was the goddns* 
of justice, and Nemesis of vengeance. The latter was al- 
ways attended by the three furies, Tisiphono, Alocto, am 
Megara, who are called by the ancients sometime > Dirm 
and sometimes EumenidLS. They luimster to Neiiic^ia, 
and, under her directions, punishod the wicked both on 
earth and in the infernal regions. Of the Parca*, or 
fates, we have already spoken. Proteus was a sea 
deity, to whom Neptune gave tlic knowledge of futurity. 
He was consequently consulted by maiikimi ; Iml he was 
only with the greatest difficulty made to give an answer to 
the inquiries addressed to him. lie ha<i the wonderful 
power of changing his body into various forms, as of a 
lion, a stream of water, or a flame of fire. It was there- 
fore necessary for those w’ho desired to consult him to sur- 
rise him as he lay upon the sea-shorc, and strongly secure 
im with fetters of iron. Having been thus secured, this 
fickle deity instantly became tractable and compliant, iu 
order to regain his liberty. 

Pluto, the brother of Jupiter and son of Saturn, had 
the infernal regions assigned to him as his portion of his 
father’s dominions. The gloomy situation of his portion 
was by.no means displeasing to Pluto, who was an ex- 
ceedingly stern, grim, and inexorable, personage; but it 
placed him under considerable disadvantage when he be- 
gan to thilrk of funning a matritionial alliance. Nof one 
of the goddesses could be jiersuaded to share his dreary 
honours with him ; and he at length resolved to take by 
force what he could not procure by respectful and urgent 
entreaty; and seeing Proseipiiic, the daughter of Ceres, 
wandering with her iivmphs in the beautiful scenery of the 
island of Sicily, he placed her in his chariot, and urged his 
impetuous horses to their utmost speed. After proceeding 
some distance, the god struck the earth violently wfth hfs 


trident, and a large opening appmigeti, throu|^ ho 
and his beautiful comfMtiba descended to his SomUijblii, 
of which he made her queen. Ceres, however, iolter&fed 
BO strongly arid so effectually with Jupiter, that he ordered 
Neptune to permit Proserpiue to spend one half of her 
time on earth with her mdlher. Pluto was of a very stem 
countenance, and exceedingjly hatd-hearted. He was the 
sovereign head of the infernal deities. 

Under him were Minos, Rhadanfanthus, and .Xacus, 
whose justice, while in authority upon earth, procured 
them to be made judges of departed soul^ whom they 
condemned to TartaAis, or consig^d to the ever beau* 
tiful and delightful fields of Elysium, according to the 
account they rendered of their earthly actions. 

Charon was the ferryman of the river Styx ; and as it 
was necessary for all departed souls to cross that river, 
the ancients took care to place a piece of money in the 
hand of the deceased, lest, being unable to hire Chtyon’s 
services, he should have to wander perpetually upon the 
bank of the river, unable cither to cross it or to return to 
earth. 

The Manes presided over burying-placcs apd sepidchral 
monuments. The Romans paid them very great respect, 
^lul always prefixed the letters d. m., i. e. ‘Uis M.ixiaus, 

cO the infernal gods,” in order at once to propitiate 
deities, and to prevent^ persons sacrilegiously in- 
clined, from violation of the sanctuaries of the dead, whom 
they thus represented as being vigilantly guarded by the 
ixnvcrful ami implacable deities of hell. 

The superstition of the Egyptians, though much of it 
was borrowed mediately by the Romans, and impiediately 
>y the Greeks, was as a whole more grovelling and leas 
loctical than those of the two latter people;^ for the 
Egyptians carried their idolatrous folly so far as even to 
worship birds, beasts, reptiles, and ^Tgetables. In the 
iKiin, however, it resembled in the characters and attri- , 
)utos of its deities the superstitions of which we have 
il ready given sonic account. Its chief deities were bor- 
•ow(‘d by the Greeks and Romans with merely a change of 
lainc and some slight variations in their alleged origin 
ml history. 

The principal of the Egyptian deities were Isis and 
Jsiris, and their son Hemis. Isis was supposed to in- 
Jibit the dogstar, and to be, like Ceres, tne goddess of 
eriility : f.he also presided over maternal affection. Her 
.nsband Osiris had a variety of attributes ascribed to him ; 
nd centred in himself the character and actions separately 
ttributed by the Greeks and Romans to Pluto, Bacchus, 
nd Adonis. Osiris was a real personage who reigned 
ver Egypt and was shiin by his brother Typhon, and 
eified after his death. Henus, the. son of Isis and 
)siris, was supposed to reside chiefly in the constella* 
ion of Orion. The soul of Osiris was supposed to in- 
abit a bull bearing certain peculiar marks, and called 
\pis; to which, yjcordingly, the most extravagant ado- 
ation was shown. 

Their other deities were Hermes or Shoth, the original 
f the Grecian and Homan Hermes or Mercury; Anubis 
le son of Osiris by Nephthe; Amm or Ammon, and Sera* 
is. In addition to these . and their emblematic repre* 
entatives, the Egyptians worshipped the river Nile with 
ery great solemn iry and respect, on account of the fer- 
lizing power exerted by it upon their laud. 
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LONDON IN THE REION OF ELIZABETH. and only a few det&chied buildings stood on 

road beyond the Priory. From the back of 

To compare the present state of London with what it towards the Fleet ri^er/and beyond, that to Ely.H^Kiis'^ 
was in the reign of Quebn Elizabeth, is a matter* if cu- and G^ay’s-inn-lane, the ground was either completelyfr 
fious speculation, as it exhibits a display of rapid increase ^cant, or occupied as gardens, and Gray's-inn-lahe ek«^> 
and advancement of the most astonishing description, and tended only to a short distance from the Inn which 

which noting could have effected but the wisdom of its gave it name. Between Shoe-lane and Fetter-lane 

civU polity, the industry and genius of the people, and that was much open ground, but from Holborn-bridge to 
spirit of liberty which erected a standard on the spot, that the vicinity of the present Red Lion-street, the houses 
was to become the focus of wealth and power to the whole were continued on both sides ; further up, however, 

^orld. « to the north end of Drury -lane, the ground was nearly 

The Map herewith annexed will show the diminutive unoccupied, Southampton House standing alone on 
extent of London in the time alluded to, as compared with the right hand. At Drury-lane commenced the vil- 
its present magnitude, and yet at that era it had attained lage of St. Giles ; which was principally confined to a 
to great renown among the cities of Europe. cluster of buildings forming the north side of the present 

The real plan and boundaries of I^)\ don, previous to Broarl-strcet ; a few other houses stood within the precincts 

the period we are now speaking of, (Ipcs not a[>pear to have of the chnrch and hospital, which were greatly enclosed 
l)pen laid down in any regular map, but the mo«t populous and surrounded by trees. Beyond the church, l^th to the 
part of the city was on the soutli side, extending from north and west ail was open country, and the Oxford and 
New gate-street i Cheapsidet and Corvhfll^ to the banks other main roads were distinguished by avenues of trees, 
of the Thames; and, besides the small bay at Billingsgate, From the Oxford-road southward to Piccadilly, called the 
there were also two others, namely, at and Way to Reading,'* and thence along the highways, 

hithe. Cornhill was an open space, and beyond Loth- named the Hiiy Market, and Hedge-lane, to the vicinity 
bury, from Basinghall-street to Bishopsgate, a great por- of the Mews, not a house was standing, and those avenues, 
tion of the ground, with the exception of Coloman-street, ns well astho upper parts of St. Martiirs-lanc were bounded 
and the houses adjacent to St. Augu.slin’s Church, was by trees. The Mew.s was walled round, and had the same 
uncovered, and apparently occupied as gardens. Similar extent as before the alterations in 1827; but Leicester- 
\oid spaces, but interrupted by buildings, occurred between square and Soho, and in fact all the country to the north 
Bishopsgate- street and A Id gate. At the extremity of the and west was completely open fields. St. MartinVIane 
Minories stood a cross, surrounded by gardens, and at a had scarcely a bouse beyond the church, which nearly 
short distance wa.s a tenter-ground. The district called abutted on the Convent Garden, so called from its be- 
Goodman^s Fields, was only an extensive enclosure, and longing to the abbot and monks of Westminster, but after- 
most of East Smithfield was an open space, partly used wards softened int© Covent Garden. This plot, which 
for bleaching. St. Katherine’s appears to have been ex- was w'alled in, and extended from St. Martin's to Drury- 
tended but a short way beyond the chureli. From the lane, w'est and cast, and from the back of the gardens in 
gardens and enclosures immediately attached to the north- the Strand, towards liOng-acre, south and north, had only 
ern side of Whitechapel and Iloundsditcli, the grounds were thred or four buildings within its ample bounds, but not a 
merely shaded by trees ; and the SpitalHelds were entirely luiuse was standing cither in I-oiig-acre or in the now 
open from the back of St. Mai^’s-spital, which gave thcin populous vicinage of Seven Dials; nor yet in Drury-lane, 
name. Houndsditcli was only a single line of buildings, from near Holboni’' to Drury House, at the lop of Wych- 
extending in a curvilineal direction from St. Butolph’s, street. 

Aldgate, to Bishopsgate Without, from thence, a more re-( Nearly the whole of the Strand was a continued street, 
gular street, but interspersed with openings, gardens, and formed, however, in a con.siderable degree by spacious 
detached edifices, extended to Shoreditch C'liurch, which mansions, and their appropriate offices, the residences of 
was nearly the last building in that direction. AVestward noblemen and prelates. Those on the south side had all 
from Bishopsgate-street, were a few buildings, the principal large gardens attached to them extending down to the 
of which was a long range, called the Dog-house, with gar- Thames, and have mostly given names to the 9treets, which 
dens and enclosures intenningled, extended into Mourlields hau) been built on their respective sites. Spring Gardens 
and Finsbury-field, both of whicli, from the Dog-house to were literally gardens partly covered with trees, reaching 
Fin 3 bury-court(ncar the present. Artillery Grouiul),werecn- as far as llu; present Admiralty, and further on towards 
tirely open. Moorfields appear to have been used for dry- ihe Treasury were the Tilt-yard and Cock-pit, with asquare 
ing linen. In Finsbury-field both archers and cattle are shcc-t of water behind the former, on the site of the Parade, 
represented, and beyond it v.^ere three windmills, which In St. James’s Park were deer, and beyond the noiih wall 
doubtless gave name to the present Windmill -street. i>tood a few houses about the middle of Pall Mail. 8e- 
From Cripplcgate to Old-strect great part was open tween Whitehall and New Palace- yard, aloftg King- 
ground, and from the spot now occupied by St, Luke’s street, and near St. Margaret's Church and Westminster 
Church to Shoreditch there was not a single house, and not Abbey, the buildings were thickly clustered, and both the 
more than three or four detached buildiiig.s stood in the Fountain and the Bell Tower are represented in front 
fields beyond. Chisw ell- street was not built, and very of Westminster Hall. Beyond the palace gate to the 
few houses in Whitecross- street. Goswell-stroet was only right of Abingdon -street w^ere a few buildings which ter- 
a road, and described as the “ Way to St, Mans," and minaie the plan in this direction. 

Islington Church was seen in the distance, with a few On the Surrey side but very few houses appear to have 
houses and gardens near it. In Smithfield norses were stood in the immediate vicinity of Lambeth ^lace; but 
exercised, and on the west side was a row of trees, on the road opposite to the bridge, in New ralace-yard 
Clcrkenwell, except the houses in St. John’s-street, Cow (wliich was a sort of stage landing-place), in the neigh- 
Cross, and Tummill-street, was mostly occupied by the bourhood of the pre.sriit Matshgatc turnpike, were various 
precincts of St. John's Priory and St. Jaincs'a Church, buildings. The principal ditch of l^mbe^ Marsh fell 
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into the Tlmtnes opposite the Temple Gardens, the ground 
being unoccupied, oscept by a solitary dwelling. 

On the banks of the Tkamos, opposite Whitefriars, a 
line of houses with gardens and groves of trees behind 
them, commenced, and was continued with little inters 
mission along Bankside to the vicinage of the Stews aiKl 
Winchester Palace. One of the most noted places in 
this lino was Paris Gardens, the site of which is now oc- 
cupied by C^irislchurch and iU annexed parish, and the 
boundary ditches of which were open until a very recent 
period. Farther on, but behind the houses, and nearly 
opposite to Ihokcn-wliarf and Queenhithe, were the cir- 
cular buildings and ciudosurcs appropriated to bull and 
bear-baiting (amusements to which Qijki.n Kmzauktii was 
siipposi'd to have been very partial): and near tho latter 
was u dogkenncl. From Winch(‘»ttT Palace to the Ilo- 
rough High-street., and along 'looley- street to beyond 
a small bridge iTOssing a <lilrh or rivulet, whieh falls 
into the Thames oppo>>ito to lh(*. Tower-wharf, tho houses 
ou both sides wore thielviy «‘laslercd, but towards Hors- 
leydown the giound was open, and tho few buildings 
which st(ui(l op])f>siLc to St. Kutlu:iiu(‘’s, were intermingled 
with gardoiis, L(milun-bi idgo was crowded with houses, 
among wliioli, the eilebrati-d Nom/uchy appeared emi- 
iiontly conspicuous beyond the druwljiidgc us beheld from 
Soudiwark*. 

Tne conseciucnce and importance of London, as a com- 
meicial port and city, in the time when it occupied only 
the space described, and as represented in the map an- 
nexed, is spoken of hy an accurate historian as follows: 

honditn is one of the best governed, most rich, and 
flourishing cities in .ICiirope, plenteously abounding in free 
trade und cummorco with all nations, richly stored with 
gold, silver, ]>earl-, spice, pepper, and many other strange 
commodities from both Indies. Oils from (l^uiidy, Gyprus, 
and other pUu'es under (hi* Tuiks dominion. Strong wines, 
sweet fruits, sugar, and spice, from Orecia, P^enice, Spahiy 
Uarbaryy the [.slandNy and other places lately discovered. 
Drugs from Afabia^ India^ and divers other 

places. iSriks fioiu Persia, Spain, Italy, China, iVrc. 
10110 linen from (Jirnniuy, Inlanders, Holland, Artois, 
and Ilainuult. AVax, tlax, piti'h, tar, musts, euble.s, aii(J 
honey, from Dtiiiiiark, Poland, Sweden, P u.*<sia, and other 
iiortheru countries ; and u superliuity of Fre'nch and Hhe- 
nish wines, the immeasurable and ineomprchcnsible in- 
crease of all which comelh into this city, and tho ineicase 
of houses and inhabitants within the Icnu and compass i>l 
fifty years is such, and so great, as were there not now 
two-thirds of the people, living, having been eye- witnesses 
of the premises and l»ooks of the Custom House whieh re-' 
main extant, the truth and dill'erence of all things uf*>re.- 
mentioued were not to bo justitied and believed.” So 
wrote Howe, in 1 (> 14 . 

The incorporation and cstablisliincnt of the F.a‘?i India 
Coixkpuny by a charter grauted to the Stcel-yurd inerehants 
for trading exclusively to the East Indies, gave a fresh im- 
puib^^iO adventure, and concentrated the wealth derived 
from thut lucrative commerce in the city of Ik.) n oon ; this 
rapidly growing prosperity, with tho protection afibrderl by 
the wise laws and liberal government of the country, al- 
lured ingenious manufacturers and mechanics to settle 
^Mjrc; or offered a refuge and eneomagement tn such as 
were forced from their native countries bv bigoti<l perse- 
^tious; hence, the cvteasioii und enlm^cuiont of the 
metropolis bi*e.ame a matter of necessity to carry 'ju the 
mewlactures daily SL>rintiing up, and to aceoimuoiU te the 


withstanding this accession of weahh, and the encovimi^e- 
ment of arts, manufactures, and science, there remains 
still a considerable leaven of the ancient rudeness apd 
coarseness of manners that characterizes a people recently 
emerged from a state of vassalage and dependency ; and 
even at court the grand faces of refinement, the manners 
and habits of the attendants, and ministers of the queen 
w*ere often tinctured with a haughty demeanour, and rude-r 
ness of behaviour that could only be tolerated by a cgr-. 
respondent feeling among the courtiers of Elizabeth’s 
train. The costume, gaiitly, and often inconvenient, of 
lioth sexes, was no inconsiderable proof of the impure 
tiiste of those times, but the strongest manifestation or its 
grossness was in the prevalence of such sports and pas- 
times as were inuikeil with cruelty, ami of such theatrical 
representations enacted with applause, that have since 
hecn tlescrvedly banished from the stage as abounding 
with allusions and terms far from moral sentiment, and 
uiisiiitcd to tho eye and the car of delicacy. Every thing 
else seemed to accord with this semi-gothic disposition; 
the buildings aclosigncd for habitation or trade were mostly 
inconvenient, and the streets of London were narrow and 
filthy ; add to this, the projections of the first floors over 
the footway, so that in some of those streets or lanes wdiich 
were not of the leading kind opposite neighbours might 
nearly shake hands, in greeting each other on particinar 
occasions, by only opening their lattices and stretching out 
their arms across the little space between them ; in the 
main streets also the distance w'as very much coiitracled 
by the same cause, and the immense number of sign- 
boards that well' swinging over the public w'ay, to 
attract dealers to tlio warehouses of merchants and 
the shops of tin* ictailcrs of wares and utensils, Arc. Well 
w'as it that the fields and vacant grounds were not very 
fur fioni the city, or the stagnation of air, and its conse- 
quent foulness, in tlie courts and alleys, and other narrow 
passages, must have been destructive to human life beyond 
all calculation ; these outlets and surroumfiiig fields and 
gardens alVordcd an occasional respiration of fresh air, or 
the inlmbiiants of London must have perished in tlio fetid 
element by which they were surrounded : and in reality 
this was tho case, iu the instances of tlic several plagues 
and diseases by which the po|)ulatiou was at several times 
attacked, and carried off in great numbcis. Some speci- 
mens of this contracted manner of building were lately 
icTiiaiaiiig in various pails of the metropolis, especially in 
Leadeuhall-street, the cud of Chancery-lane, Fleet-street, 
and Wy oh- street, which stood on the space now called 
Picket t- street, near I'cinplc-bar ; but they have been re- 
moverl and the streeU widened, to the advantage of trade, 
the acconimodalioii of imssengers, the Iniauty and elegance 
of the neighbourhood, the health and couveniencee of the 
inhabitants, and tho iininterruptod means of communica- 
tion, and the transit of goods by dilferent vehicles from 
one part to another, and to and from the various markets 
f the Metropolis. 

(To he continued^ 

lie who thinks in silence, who resists his inclinations but suh 
niit* to circumstances, who believes his heart but mistrusts his 
eyes, is fit to live and to die. 

He who flrinks without thirst, will be forced to diet with a good 
ipj>eUte. 

ihmiorh pvat ftn anmcint. Williout truth, is but an oiid 
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ON THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 

WtTii the overthrow of the Roman empire by the bar^ 
barians, there came into Europe a form of government 
which deserves some remark; and which was^ in some 
measuie, a transfer of military forms to civil government 
and individual afTsurs. 

The king, or chief leader of a nation or horde, appor- 
tioned all Tmads;which he conquered, and, in some cases, 
not only th Aouses standing, nerds grazing, and the flocks 
feeding upon such lands, but also the rightful though dis- 
possessed ihhabitantiknd owners, to the chief of his sub- 
ordinate officers ; reserving to himself, however, such por- 
tion as was sufficient to furnish him with an ample annual 
revenue. The officers, thus made wealthy by the liberality 
of their chieftain, became in their turn the source of com- 
parative wealth to their inferiors, among whom tliey dis- 
tributed all but the quantum necessary for their own ample 
support, of that which they had received from their supe- 
rior ; and they conferred this favour upon the same terms 
as those upon which Uiey themselves had rccejved it ; viz., 
that as theywereb Jiiiid to arm in defence of thoir superior 
lord, or in^rosccutiori of his just quarrels, so were their 
inferiors liound to arm in their behalf, and at their bidding. 
No system could be more admirably adapted than tfiis was 
to secure to a nation of coiniuerors the pcrnianeiit enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of their conquest; for every landholder 
was thus bound to furnish tlcfeiice exactly in proportion to 
the extent and value of his territory, and as all were thus 
equally concerned in defending the country against the 
endeavours of the dispossessed inliabitants to regain their 
rightful property, or against the invasion of those who 
should desire, in their turn, to oppress the oppressor, trea- 
son or lukewarmness was out of the <|ucstioii. From being 
a merely temporary gift, revocable at the whim or the 
necessity of the feudal superior, the grant of territory, 
which was called a fief, became a gift for the life of him to 
whom it was granted ; and then the tenure was rendered 
still more valuable by being made still more permanent, 
descending from father to son, the service of course being 
hereditary as well as the lief. The inferior vassals, how- 
ever, were still dependent upon their feudal lords, and it 
thus happened that the latter, after a considerable lapse of 
time, became independent of tlicir sovereign. For, though 
they could expel their vassals justly and legally from their 
fiefs, he had no just right to touch an acre of their 
hereditary property. Even a powerful king, indeed, was 
as incapable of doing so as he was destitute of the 
right; for, as the arbitrary power which he would thus 
exert upon some one baron, might at any future time, and 
under any frivolous pretence, be made to fall as heavily 
upon any other baron, all these made common cause against 
any such attempt on tlic part of the king, however much 
at variance they might happen to be among themselves 
upon all other subjects. Living in castles, not inferior in 
strength to those of the king himself, surrounded by a nu- 
merous tenantry, who were bound to do their behest, both 
by gratitude inasmuch as they fed, clothed, and by fear 
inasmuch as they exercised a despotic power over them, 
even to the mutilation of limb or the deprivation, some of 
the barons were sil!igly» and any of them by their alliance 
with other barons, more than a match for their sovereign. 
How little the name of king weighed against the united 
power of several barons, the events of the reign of our own 
king, John, will sufficiently exemplify. The feudal sys- 
tem, though it was thus excellently calculated to secure 
the nation against invasion, and the baron and his imme- 
diate, friendsy and connexions against the arbitrary misrule 



of the sovereign,^ was, hbwever, the louite^^ 
misery to.the dependent multitude, and the gihatest 
sible obstacle to*tho improvement of the arts and eeicmceiK 
and to the extension of trade and commerce. The.ia^ 
f. e., the labourer or peasant, could hope for no amelioiV 
tion of his slavery; and though he ate the bread. of his 
feudal superior, he was also dependent upon his caprice; 
and subiected to his tyranny. Thus the people at large 
had nekner interest nor impulse to cause them Xo cultivate 
their minds ; and, indeed, their perj^tual liability to mili- 
tary services, would have rendered sul impulse and interest 
inefficient to that purpose. The sovereigns of, Europe 
would probably never have been more than nommaay 
the superiors of their barons, had they not, with - excellent 
judgment, allowed them to pay certain sums of money, 
in lieu of giving their personal service in the field at the 
head of their armed retainers and vassals. With the money 
thus acquired the kings hired' foreign mercenaries, by 
whose means they soon reduced the barons to comparative 
subjection. Even this would possibly have only partially 
subdued the proud nobility had tlieir extravagance not 
have caused them to sell large portions of their estates to. 
several [lersons. Large, and therefore powerful baronies, 
were by this means deprived of their strength ; for each 
portion they sold became the property of a person totally 
unconcerned as to the political fate or condilion of all the 
persons who had purchased the other portions. 

With the greater portion of their territory the nobles 
were obliged, of course, to part with the greater number of 
their retainers, and were thus rendered unable to be oppres- 
sive to their inferiors, or insolent to their sovereign, as tliey 
had been accustomed to be, and to delight in being. Thus 
their turbulence, and that of their dependents, were gra- 
dually exchangi'd for a peaceable demeanour and a more 
economical mode of life ; and where there had been per- 
petual strife and outrage, industry and calmness predomi- 
nated. 

The introduction of standing armies has rendered every 
nation as well provided with tlic means of resisting foreign 
invasion as they were under the feudal system. Whether, 
in countries where liberty is not thoroughly understood and 
enjoyed, they may not be made the instruments of do- 
mestic oppression, is a question for the discussion of which 
this is not tlie place. To our readers, indeed, the ques- 
tion IS not very important; for, as we have the finest 
standing army in the world, so we enjoy liberty to an ex- 
tent almost unimagined by less favoured nations. 


THE PKOUJIESS OF MANNIUlS AMONG THE 
HOMANS. 

TiiRii£ is much botii of amusement and of instruction to 
be derived from an attentive perusal of Roman history. 
We perceive a mere handful of adventurers founding a 
city, which, from such small commencement, rises by the 
mere force of the discipline, courage, and temperance of 
its inhabitants, to the highest rank among the nations ^f 
the eartli. We perceive that when the regal power, whicli 
was originally instituted for the advancement of the in- 
terests of the state, had grown into an evil tyranny, 
public spirit was depressed, and merit entirely negle^d. 
Indeed, merit sought concealment; for when tyrsoks are 
in power, the good and the great .ire perpetually msde the 
objects of persecution. The kingly powerhad been 
oppressive to the people, when the abuse of the Virtuous 
Lucretia by SeStus Tarquinius, and the able coiduct of 
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__ «6ti>£ia wer^ intruitfHl wi^ tba 
f Who made room e^ery year for the 
»'iiOT ones* With the vices and extrava- 
ains the \oye of debaucheiy and efftmi- 
by miracle^ to be suddenly removed 
_ . Virtue, talent, courage, and patriotism came 
I then retirement, and the whole Roman people 
I vie with each other m ondeavounns; to exalt the 
j promote the real interests of their native land 
or the loVe which had prevailed during the reign 
j kings, for cosily apparel and efftminate ornaments, 
^ w^s nOfW among the Kofnan youth a desire to possess 
%fe4£bfit liorset and armour , and to have keen weapons, 
^ ~ ^ \ mastery and skill m the use of them Their 

bund peace were spent m exercises so violent 
s, that, exc^ept tn the absence ol actual blood* 
„ »r fatigues and endurances m peace, uere m no 
Tillfenor to those which were attendant upon war In 
I d|i^ desired no reward so much as the applause of 
r fdioirs and the praise of their leaders , each striving 
foremost m reaching the post ef danger, and the 
gldliaa of the greatest amount of mischief to the foe For 
^M)&tKey cared but little, for how could men whose lives 
anflia one tong struggle to serve the public, and who madt 
; a matter of religion to abstain from luxurious cn 
It how could such men employ wealth? But 
k nom their contemporaries, and glory aftei death 
" * most valued ejects , for these they brwed all 
^ imornod ‘idl dtmculties, deBed all dangers, and 
/alTobstacTei; ^r these they watched ind f mghl, 

I they performed deeds so great and so importaiiilv 
d» that the republic grew every day more cxteiisivt 
_ ory, more powerful, more famous, and, nnfoytu'^ 
IT, at iilit, more wealthy 

laaders will perhaps wonder that wc impute 
k^lhult to Rome that she increased in wealth, but 
I presently perceive that we have just ground U r 
V While tne Romans were perpetually ini^a^cd 
Sg foreign foes, their morals were as cxcillcnt 
rage was conspicuous United among them 
' Olgy dispute was who should most e:»scnti illy 
mmOnwealth, and, their haidy and ever-activ( 
Wf tendering all mere luxuries perieclU superliuoi s 
I :lidfite«np'bble to them, and while their temples and 
boihungs bore evidence of their magniBcent libc 
g, houses and their apparel bore equallv strong 
their frugality and self-demal But, when 
I b oA bepome the cotiqueroi of many nations and 
iho rioh OpoHs of those nations Billed her capital and 
lied tbo eyes of her youth, ncUes begat luxury and 
k of easaiaOid these lu llieir turn begat vice and extra- 
AVance now became as conspicuous as disin* 
had fomtrly been ; and self-enjOymeut and 
nk pkioo of public epirit and active industry 
1 ;,^ came contempt of virtuous poverty, and 
"^Jffrtuous sufXenngs , nches were sought as 
JgiDg in effeminate and luxunous enjoy* 
j wad dbscnption began to be practised 
1 tMilia ii aoqUiniiff nches Overgrown wmth be- 
ewin the weemyi^and servility m the poor ; and 
learned to daftor end cringe to thoee tslilove 
crush the«n b | ilW|j|k , them, as they bad hoeu; 




coeded a of gpveriii|seBt^ Consuls 

vyere dec&d, not w tW wis4om or probity, oc long ex- 
perience m public afihurs, but lor the vasbeas of tbeir 
wealth, and the extravagance of their hiriherv. Ifkun Pre- 
ferring ^ ^ good, rather than to eeem so, pbe pedpid had 
now become equally careless as td bemg ana ae^ni*. To 
be rich was aufBcient^ for, whi|nw vlktue v(n$ ipj^ient 
to cause a p6or man to be respect^, there were no fiihies 
so mfamous as to be deemed unpa^dabl^am f^e pos- 
sessors of great wealth It was by witnessing the fffe- 
mmited and degraded state of the c;itizen8 Rome, that 
Sylla and his victoiious trpops were c i^ouraged to become 
the oppressors of that state which they had defended, and 
whose arms they had viotononsly wielded beneath the fierce 
and scarcely supportable sun of Asia Accustoiped, dur- 
ing their sojourn in that luxurious climate, to indulge them* 
Bthes in every kind of excess, and to take by force what- 
ever they desired to |>09sess, Sylla's <«oldieib were well 
prepared to second the ambitious and aaring views of 
their leader , and each seemed to eonstder himself 
bound to follow thi example of his 1 to desire 

all that he s-iw ind fon ibly t ike pos ^ »11 that he 

desiicd 

Iuxin> ind Tithes w< thus perceive, tBccted hat Which 
all tlu power of hostile armies had been insuBicient to 
(.fleet and Rome from being the most virtuous, became the 
most abandonc 1 of nations While individual poverty was 
esteemed rithei as hem,, honourable than as btmg dis- 
graceful thtre wtic neithci temptations nor means of vice 
m the powii of the Roman joulh But when the geueial 
corruption of the lucicnt manners rendered each citizen 
(hsiroiiN to pioportio i his stvle of living, his houses, his 
equipage his t iblc vnd his appaiel rather to the appear- 
ance and foitunc ot his neighbour than to his own means, 

( mbirrassmciits ui the fear of them, drove the Roman 
votuh to the invention ind commission ot the most detest- 
able eriiius W liih they possessed pioperty they exeicised 
a vinous and cm ions ingenuity in squandering it Earth, 
ill ind sev wen i insacked to supply their table with 
dainties, whu h then palled and vitiated appetites hindered 
them fiom en)oyin^ iveiy aitic le of their apparel was the 
pioducc of some different foieign land , nothing was con- 
sidered wholesome which was the piodiiction of their own 
land, and nothing was allowed to be elegant, unless its 
piict was luinously enormous or shamefully dispropoi- 
lioued to Its leai use « r intimsic value When by such a 
oursc they had utterly exhausted then means the horror 
of returning, as a matte i of necesbitv to that simple, fru- 
gal and healthy fare which their foretatheis had accus- 
tomed themselves to, as i nnttei of choice, was far greater 
than the piincipk ot honesty or detestation of criminality, 
and in oraer to obtain fresh means of idleness and luxury, 
they degiadcd themselves by the practice of the mdst scan- 
dalous, disgi aceful, and degrading vices. All love of 
country, of freedom, and of fame, was lost m the general 
corruption, and the foundation vAm thus laid for the future 
ruin of that Rome upon which the worM had gased m 
wonder and ui awe. 

Thus, our readers peiceive, that n€he||Xni|V be injurious, 
not only to individuals but even ib 
if Rome fell by excess of luxury andli|pMpi|Qcut vice, what 
nation is so powerful as to be able to resist their baneful 
influence ? 
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LONDON. 

We have already given to our readers a brief description 
of London in the time of the Romans, and also in the 
period of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in both of 
which eras, we had to view it in a comparatively infantile 
state ; and though it had acquired strength and import- 
ance, to a considerable extent at the latter period, yet it 
was still but in an adult condition, destined, however, to 
become what it now really is, a 6io antic Emporium of 
wealth, power, and magnificence, among the cities and 
ports of the Would. 

Commerce and enterprise have unquestionably been the 
primary and fundamental causes of its vast increase in 
extent and population ; and it is apparent that as these 
have enlarged, the Metropolis has been extended and pro- 
portionably enriched. The voyages and adventures of 
various navigators, and the discoveries which they made, 
opened new sources of trade, and the passage to India, by 
the Cape of Good Hope, ultimately laid the stores of that 
prolific country at the will aad disposal of the British mer- 
chants, and at the same time instituted a demand for the 
manufactures and mechanical productions of this country, 
unexampled in any former age. With riches refinement 
advanced, arts and sciences were nurtured, and success 
fully cultivated, and true taste began to embellish the sys- 
tem of society ; these acquisitions, aided by the frecdoin 
of the government, and the prevailing influence of a mild 
and pure religion, have, in our day, constituted London 
what it now is, the first city in importance on the whole 
globe. Our Maps will give a sort of coup or vi- 

iblc display of the enlarged boundaries of the metropolitan 
uburbs : but to give the stranger a full description of this 
magnificent city, and its dependencies, would require vo- 
lumes of no ordinary size; and, therefore, all we can do, 
in this work, cannot exceed an epitome of some of the 
most prominent ornaments, and institutions with which 
London is so amply adorned. Before we proceed to do 
this, we notice the great improvement lately adopted of 
widening the streets, increasing and enlarging the common 
, sewers, and that attention to cleanliness which adds greatly 


I 

Padii/ffi'ian, Knig^AMridjfe, BromptoUf CAeUea, tlie 
villa>^ of GAaring and J^estminster^ all distinct dis- 
tricls' a century ago, are now part and parcel of the 
suborbs of London : over the l^ames, JjamMA, Ken- 
ninffion, Newington, B^alworth^ Bermondsey, ahd 
Rotherhiihe, are now included in the suburbs ; and even 
Deptford and Greenwich qre so conti^ous as scarcely 
to be distinguished apart from the unbroken extent of 
building. How vy||| Mds, orchards, and gardens have 
been converted indMiitaing grounds and public streets, is 
not easily calculaitKl ; and wlwther in some instances their 
destruction be not matter of regret, is rather problematical. 

So long back as the reign of Elizabeth, 250 years ago, 
the British metropolis was ^nsidered to be ovwgrown, 
and England was compared to a rickety child, with a head 
too large for its body ; bow much this head has swollen 
since that time, a comparisan of our maps will show ; but 
fortunately the limbs of the empire have strengthened and 
enlarged accordingly, and the whole body politic seems to 
be in as sound and healthy a state as at its former 
youthfbl period, nnd quite as well proportioned ; the fact 
is, that anciently England relied principally on her own 
resources for the sustenance of her population, because 
commerce was limited, but now the productions of every 
country and every clime are, by tier extensive trade, 
made subservient to the purpose of. human support, 
which the superior genius, industry, and skill of her 
citizens will command as long aS due encouragement 
shall be given to their various operajdons. We have before 
given a full account of the noble bridges over the Tbamer, 
and said something of other stupendous erections, but these 
arc a few more particulars remaining, that may come within 
of our limited observations as n 


the compass of our limited observations as necessary ac- 
companiments with our full Jdap of London now presented 
herewith. The municipal government of this ancient city 
is under a lord mayor,* and alderman of the difTerent 
wards, into which the city is divided, bein^ twenty-six in 
number ; each alderman is a magistrate within the juris- 
diction of the city, and the offices for public justice are at 
Guildhall and the Mansion House. That part of the 
^ metropolis, out of the city, has police-offices established, 
to the salubrity, as well as the beauty and splendour ofJjrUh magistrates appointed, and who are paid by jthe 
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|he whole continuity of streets and buildings^ ‘ ^ 

Within the last half century, many acres of j^und 
liave keen covered with houses, and other edifices, long 
and elegant streets have branch^ out.in various cUreictions, 
and the proCTOstications of formr speculators^ that 
London would have absorbed its .sumuuding villages, 
have been litstally fulfilled. If we look to the east, we 
perceivfi that. RaMiffe, Shadwell, and even Poplar 
and BlacktpM no longer out of town. Mile^nd, 
Bethnal^gi^ent Kingsland, and Hojtton, and also 
Jaaekney, now connect with the metiopDlis j ggithward 
and weatw^ ieliMton, PenionoiB^ 


county for their attendances; these offices arc at BoW'^ 
street, Ckivent-garden ; ^een-equare, Westminster; 
JKorlborough^eHoot, High-street, Mary-le-bonne ; Hat- 
ton-- garden ; fForship'-sireet, Shoreditch ; Lambeth- 
efreef, ' Whitechapel ; High-street, Shadwell; Union- 
street, Southwark ; and trapping New Stairs, for oflenoei „ 
connected with the shipping and port of London. 

The courts particularly under the authority of the lord 


• The histoiy of the election of lord msyw, ke., we have gbspn ^ 
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mayor, are the Court of Aldermen, for the regulation of 
city afiaira ; the Court of Conservancy, lield four times hi 
the year, in Middlesex, in Essex, Kent, and Surrey, to 
make ItiquisUioti by jury into abuses relative to the filing 
on the river Thames, and to prevent any encroachments 
on its free navigation : the jurisdiction extends from 
Staines^ westward, to Yenjleet^ below Gravesend, east- 
ward. The Pie Poudre Court, held during Bartholomew 
Fair, for the redress of grievances, and repressing disor- 
ders incident to that fair only ; its proceedings are quite 
local and siinuiiarY, ailjiisting all differences between buy- 
ersmnd sellers with instant dispatch, and its existence ter- 
minates with the fair. 

Th(; Court of Session for the city of London, held at the 
Old Dailey, where the recorder acts as judge in criminal 
cases, arising out of offences committed within the limits 
of tho city and its jurisdictions : properly the Lord Mayor 
iS the presiding magistrate, the recorder being an assessor 
or legal assistant in his judicial capacity. Besides these, 
there art' the Courtft of Reque^ta^ and the Chaniborlain's 
Court ; llie former for the recovery o^ebts under 5/., and 
the latter to admit those who are cful^fualihed to the fn’c- 
dom of the city to bind apprentices, and to settle any dif- 
ffreiices that may occur between them and their masters. 
The Lord Mayor^s Court is a peculiar city court, for actions 
of ilebt and trespass, and for attachments on property to 
secure payments to creditors from such effects as are to be 
found within the city, belonging to the debtor : this court is 
held at Guildhall, where also the ShcrifTs Court is open 
evo.i V Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday ; those 
days not being appointed holidays. Several other courts are 
held in, and connected with the city, but Uicy arc not im- 
mediately under the city authorities ; those are the Ad- 
miralty Court at the Old Bailey, and Doctors Commons, 
the Fxxlcstastical Court, at Doctors Commons ; tlio Courts 
of King’s Dench and (^mimon Pleas at Guildhall, and the 
Insolvent Debtors and the* (\>urt of Daiikruptey. 

The Court of Qommon Council consists of tiie persons 
rliosoii yearly on St. Thomas’s Day, to till that honourable 
station ; in each of the twenty-six wards, which with their 


representations are as follow : 

1 Farriiigdon Witliin . 17 

*Z Ditto Without 16 

3 Bishopsgate Ward 14 

4 Bread -street ditto 12 

5 Cheap ditto 12 

6 Tower ditto . 12 

7 Broiid-strcet ditto 12 

8 Langbourn ditto . 10 

9 Cripplogato ditto 16 

10 Castle Baynurd ditto 10 

1 1 Billingsgate ditto 10 

12 Vintry ditto 9 

13 Dowgate ditto 8 

14 Candlewick, or Cannon-street do 8 

lo Cordwainers ditto . . , 8 

16 WaUmvok ditto .... 8 

17 AldiMsgiile ditto ... 8 

18 Cornhill ditto .... 6 

10 Aldgate ditto. ... 6 

20 Qiieenbithe ditto .... 9 

21 Colenian-street ditto ... 6 

22 PorUoken ditto ... 6 

23 Lime -street ditto . 4 

24 Bassishaw ditto ... 4 

2.0 Bridge Ward Without, unrepresented 

26 Bridge Ward Within . . . 16 


[Jan. 26 , 

In all, in the 26 wards, 245, and these constitute the 
whole body of the Common Council of tho city of IiOn- 
DON. Bridge Ward Without having no representation, is 
commonly placed under the senior aldermen of the oilier 
wards, and is a sinecure of some value. The civil govem- 
meiit of Southwark is under a bailiff, who is appointed 
by the lord mayor and aldermen of London, but it has 
never been Incorporated with the city. 

The Court of Common Council has very extensive 
powers, it being their province to make bye-laws for the 
management of city affairs, and to alter or abrogate such 
as they deem inexpedient or improper ; they also nominata 
to several of the subordinate offices. They annually se- 
lect six aldermen and twelve commoners for letting tlie 
city lauds ; they also appoint another committee of four 
aldermen, and eight commissioners, for transacting the 
affairs of Oreeham College^ the lord mayor being always 
one of the number. They also choose a governor, deputy, 
and assistants, for the management of the city lands in 
Ireland ; which lands lie in the province of Ulster. Some 
idea may be formed of the vast extent -if trade and com- 
mercial affairs, as well as of the transfer of property, and 
the spirit of business, by the fact, that more than 8000 
admitted attoiineys and solicitous find employmt^nt 
vrithin the limits of the metropolis, in the exercise of 
their profession. But if this were not a fair ciitcriori 
ivhereon to form a judgment, let the most sceptical per- 
son take a passage by the Thames from London-bridge 
to Greenwicn, and observe the coDlinucd forests of masU 
which he mustp through for several miles, and which tlic 
merchant vessels present, and then he will be convinced, 
were ho hitherto ever so incredulous, that the description 
of this mighty city has not l^en exaggerated. If we turn 
westward, our surprise wilt not be less excited by the 
grand squares, the noble streetn, the .splcndifl mansions of 
the nobility, the number of well-dressed persons that [x?- 
rambiilate those spacious slro(‘ls and squares, tho elegant 
and copiously stocked shops, and the sumptuous (‘(jui- 
pages that roll along in ceaseless successifui like triumph- 
ant chariots, attended by servants in gorgeous liveries, and 
drawn by horses of the finest breed, and highest mettle of 
any in tiic world. 

This vast metropolis contains upwards of sevmitv .•squares, 
some of them roost magnificent, and most of them lairl 
out with shrubbeiies, gravel walks, parterres, and trees, 
and arc free to tho inhabitants of the houses that sm- 
round them; upwards of 10,000 streets, and al)out 
250,000 buildings ; though these cannot be accurately 
computed, because they are yearly Increasing, and the 
spirit of improvemenl is making annual alterations. Our 
readers will see by tho Map, not only the dimensions and 
divisions of Lonton os it exists at this time, but also the 
representation of the improved and enlarged public streets, 
&c. : and to give a proper idea of the extent of a few ot 
the most noted, we' subjoin the following list and mea- 
surement : 


IN LONDON 

* 

Bishopsgatq-strcct 

. . 

. 104.5 yds. 

Fenchurch-.street 


. . 654 

Lower Thames-strect 

, , 

. 400 

Upper Thames-strect 

. 

. . 1331 

Graccchurch- street 

, , 

. 357 

I^ombard-street 


. . 374 

Cornhill 

, , 

. 286 

Chcapsidc 

• 

. . 368 

Aldcrsgato- street 

. 

. 456 

Fleet-street 

. 

. . 610 
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* WESTMINSTER. 


Strand ..... 

. 1369 

Haymarket . . • . . 

. 

Pall Mall west .... 

. "^60 

Regent- street 

. 1730 

Oxford-street .... 

. 2304 

St. James's-street .... 

. 385 

Piccadilly 

. 1694 

Bond-street . . . . ‘ • 

. 990 

SOUTHWARK. 


Toolcy-street .... 

. 972 

High-street, Borough 

. 781 

Blackmail-street , . . « 

. 390 

Great Surrey-street . . . - 

. 1193 

SUBURBS. 


City-rond . . . « • 

. 5115 

New-road • . . • . 

. 1690 

Shoreditch . « • . . 

. 715 

High Ilolliorn 

. 1045 


llic cliiirchos and other public edifices, are mostly built 
with stone, and numbers of them, if they stood alone, or 
in son'.e inferior town, would be celebrated for beauty and 
elcij^iint architectural taste ; but their g;randeur is mutually 
eclipsed by their proximity to each other, and many of 
them are placed in secluded situations, or so hemmed in by 
hoiisfs, as to he jjencrally overlooked ; an instance of this 
may be observed with respect to St. Martin’s church, near 
Charing-cross, which, till lately was thus enclosed ; but 
beinj^ now laid open, by pulling down the old houses, 
exhibits a beautiful front and portico, with a symmetrical 
itcoplc, and pile of buildings that present a pleasing object 
X) the eye, and which contributes in no small degree, to 
•iiise ill the mind of tlie spectator a reverence for the 
sanetKiod purposes to which those sacred temples arc 
nppropriat<*d. The houses and warehouses are now, for 
the most part, built with bricks, and are in general 
uniform, convenient, and handsome; and inconsequence, 
tliere is scaicly a wooden house remaining. Some of the 
recent, erections, especially in the outskirts and modern 
squares, have stuccoc*d fronts, or cement, in imitation of 
stone, \vlii« h gives thoiU a cleanly and rather sujjcrior ap- 
pearance. 

The rcpicscntation of the City of London in the na- 
tional senate is by four delcgtttes, who are citizens, and 
chosen by the liverymen of the various companies, or 
guilds; this has long been the practice; but, by virtue of 
a Bill lately passed, commonly called the “ Reform 
Bill,” all houscdioklers paying scot and lot, and renting 
houses of 10/., and upwards, annual value, are entitled to 
the elective franchise, and may vole for their favourite 
candidates. The number of liverymen voters is about 
14,000, l)ut the electors are greatly augmented in number 
oy the recent extension of the privilege. The ])rcsent 
members arc G. Grote, Esq. ; M. Wood, Esq, ; Rob. 
Waitiiman, Esq. ; and Sir John Kev, Bart. ; the three 
la.stmentiu!iod are also aldermen of London, and long 
ostei incd for their liberal principles, and distinguished in- 
formal ion, as well as commercial intelligence and emi- 
nence : the firstmontioncd gentleman was placed at the, 
head of the poll, at the last election, which circumstance,' 
among the most enlightened constituency in tlie world, is, ‘ 
in itself, a panegyric which w’e arc inadequate to describe, ' 
especially as he was a new candidate ; though, uiKjue.stion- 
ably, well known to his follow-citizens, as possessing a 
well-cultivated and highly enlightened mind, and inflexible 
disposition for integrity and justice. The guardianship of 


the city of Lemdon, which was long committed to old ma« 
called Watchmen', vfho perambulated their separate beats 
and called aloud the hour of the night (many of tlieu 
superannuated), has been changed, and assimilated to that 
of the districts around, which are under the direction o. 
commissioners, and by an effective force of active and able- 
bodied men, who patrol the streets day and night, and 
whose business it is to protect the inhabitants, .and to keep 
peace and order in the public ways, as well as to prcvcrit 
burglaries, robberies, and thefts, and to apprehend those 
who commit them ; but tlie act of parliament, for this wise 
regulation, not affecting the city, the plan was for come 
time opposed, but ultimately adopted, under the manage- 
ment and control of the aldermen and common council 
of their respective wards. Since tins system of police has 
been established, the broils and outrages, and what were 
called rotD9 in the streets, are now almost abolished. 
Perhaps no city in the world can vie with London for 
places of education, and institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge, besides the schools of all denomi- 
nations, both for the rich and poor ; the latter siijiported 
by subscriptions, and the former conducted by masters of 
high attainments, and eminent for talents ; there are now 
two colleges instituted under the most distinguished patron- 
age ; and the daily and weekly publications, which are 
numerous, abound with information calculated to give in- 
telligence to all ; and to afford that enlargement of intellect 
and enlightenment of the mind, which will tend to constir 
tute an age of reason and moral refinement more effica- 
cious in promoting social order and obedience to the laws, 
than the rods of ten thousand lictors, or the swords of 
confederated despots. Of the various schools, St. PauVa, 
Merchant Taylor* a ^ Chriatchurefi^ ff^estminaterj and the 
Charter-kouae, are the chief; but there arc many others 
of great repute and usefulness. 

The hoapitala^ almshouses, and other public charitus, 
are numerous, and evince a benevolence and charitable 
sentiment, highly honourable to their supporters, and to 
the memory of those by whom they were founded, or who 
have contributed to their permanency and iisefuliicss ; 
and, in every parish, workhouses arc established to receive 
the destitute and infirm, so that scarcely a mendicant 
needs to be seen soliciting alms, unless in some extreme 
case, or through a repugnancy for the regulations of a 
pauper asylum, in which case, the trade of a beggar must 
be more of a choice than necessity. 

One of the greatest blessings that the peo[)le enjoy in 
the metropolis, is the abundant supply of clear and whole- 
some water ; there are many pure springs, and many more 
might be found by digging for tliat purpose ; but the sup- 
ply from the Thames, the New River, and the (iraud 
Jf unction Canal, at Paddington, renders the attempt un- 
necessary. The New River, which was cut at the priv .te 
cost of Sir Hugh Middleton, conveys water fiom a 
marsh, near Ware, in Hertfordshire, to a head, or resM von 
at Islington. The patriotic and benevolent Si a lluoii 
spent his fortune and was ruined by this undt-rtciking 
bur the company, into whose hands it fell, has derived an 
immense profit from the rates cliarged ujion thi* extensive 
districts which they supply. The Thames wat«ir is esteemed, 
beyond all others, fur the supply of the shipping, as it 
possesses a peculiar quality of self-purification, and be- 
comes sweeter and clearer ihan at first, by keeping; it, 
however, by that means, deposits a considerable settle- 
ment, which contains much vegetable and earthy mattei. 
The waterworks on the Thames are tfie IPeat JUiddla^ 
sex, at Hammersmith ; the Chelaea-waterworka^ about a 
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rjuarter of a mile east of the hospital ; the Lambeth Com- 
pany^ between Westminster and Waterloo bridges; the 
SoHth Leindony at Vauxhall; the Southwark-utater^ 
trorke, below London -bridge ; and the Paddington^ 
which last also replenishes from the Thames. A singular 
projiiiiictt existed for a long time, in many of the Uritiah 
provinces, that porter could not be brewed with any other 
■sater but that of the Thames, this odd conceit, however, 
las vanished, by the best possible conviction, that of ex- 
perimental deinnnstration. 

The luloly constituted metropolitan boroughs, are, by 
the llcforin' Bill, (‘iititlcd to send each two members to 
parliament. These borouglis are the Tower Hamlets^ 
Finsbury, Mary-le-honncy ami Lamheth, Greenwich 
liii'5 also been enfranchised, and the County of Middlesex 
elects, ns usual, two knights of the shire ; so that the 
metropolitan interests arc sustained in the national council 
by sixteen rcprestmlatvcs, including the city and borougli 
of Soutliwai'k ; and, coiisiilcriiig the property contained in 
Middlesex, and also its population, tfiat number is, proba- 
bly, not more than a fair proportion. When we look at 
London, in its extent and ilu; number of its inhabitants, 
we are apt to uondcr from whence such a multitude of 
human being scan be sn{)plied with provisions; but when 
wc traverse the markets, or observe ibe <lroves of sheep 
and cattle, that, are constantly pouring in from the country, 
as well as vegetables, ami other culinary articles, and the 
esculents* daily exhibited for sale in the shops, wc change 
lie itlea, and womler how such a stock can be regularly 
consumed. To enter upon a detail of all that concerns 
.his ■>\^)jKlorful city is not within our means; such a work 
might ho doMirahie, but would take years to accomplish, 
and volumes to contain, we therefore conclude this short 
outline, and ijuit our icmurks on LONDON, witli this 
exclamation, ** Esto perpetuo !*' f 

OF TllF. AUTS ANJ) MAMJFACTl/UES OF VARIOUS 

NATIONS. 

SxCUDN I. 

1 r is, we should imagine, i]uite unnecessary to inform 
our readers that in the state of a country's arts and 
manufvictuics we have a very excellent and important cri- 
li rioii by wliicli to judge of the kind and degree of iu 
ci\ ili/ation. 

F.oth ails and maiuitacturcs arc, generally speaking, but 
t rv liitKi known among savages. This partly arises from 
tifir want of those theort-tical principles which the y>rac- 
lic.il miMi of in«)ic eidiglitcned countries lind so exceedingly 
\alii.il)lc ‘o them. But it may, in a great measure, be 
liMee(i ii* the practice which obtains among them of 
c »cli man manufacturing for himself all the articles he 
want'*, however dissimilar the u<cs for wliic.ii tlicv are re- 
ipiiietl. and tin* process by which they are manufactured, 
conscMpience of savages engaging thus in all 
Mods of work is, iiaiuialJy, that they }*erform none 
well. The same hand shapes the canoe and the hatchet; 
and inamiruciures the rude spear and wields it for a .sub- 
sislence. Tliough savaiics are cm this account, apparently 
at I(‘ast. inm'li more indcptmhMit upon each other tli.ui 
civilized men, yet. they aic jimpui tioiiahly poorer, more 
mdplcss, ami more dcstituO* of re*'<)urces. De.'*Mtute of 
drt« and niannractures, they can m itlu r prod’-n’c m pei- 

• Such ihiiij;?, .IS are eataldu. 

t Be thou < { < r tu^finjir 


fection the articles Uiey most a^ed, nor enter into pro* 
fitable commerce with the nations which could supply them 
with those articles. 

In some of the civilized countries which are of very 
considerable extent, and peopled but scantily, the inha- 
bitants are compelled to follow the example of savages in 
the multiplicity of their occupatiou.s. In such countries 
tlierc is always some one occupation of such paramount 
importance to the inhabitants, that no considerable num- 
ber of them can be exempted from taking a part in it, in 
order to apply themselves to the exclusive practice of the 
handicrafts which supply men with their implements, 
utensils, clothing, &c. In Norway and Russia this is 
very observable. In those countries the great majority of 
the working population are obliged to attend to agricul- 
ture, mining, or felling and transtK)rting the trees with 
which their vast forests abound. The consequence i.s, that 
there are scarcely enough of home manufactures to supply 
the wants of the opulent, who can give a good price for 
the various articles of which they stand in need ; and tl^e 
peasantry are obliged to make for themselves almost all 
the articles which they require for the assistance of their 
labour, the clothing of their persons, or the furnishing of 
their houses. When persons are thus driven to a multi- 
plicity of occupations, the necessary consequence is, tliat 
they do nothing well. Every article they produce costs 
four or five times the labour it would a person whose chief 
occupation lay in the production of it; and, notwith.sland- 
ing this excess of labour, Is but a very inferior article after 
all. 

There are two' grand requisites to perfect art, and to make 
it productive, viz., the division of labour and excellence of 
tools and instruments. In some half-civilized countries, 
which support a very dense and numeroub population, tlic 
labour is divided among many hands; but tlio instruments 
and tools are exceed in jjly imperfect, llie silk and cotton 
goods of India and China are admitted by all writi»rs upon 
statistics to be incomparably superiuv lo goods of tlw 
same description manufactured in any olher part of the 
world. But they arc the production of a vast term of 
time and human labour. The machin *r^ so u.seful and so 
familiar in this country, is there wholly unknown. The 
Indian weaver works in the open air, and his machinery 
consists principally of small stakes, which he sticks into 
tiie ground, and to which he fastens his threads, llis 
smiplc machinery has tv) be removed every time he ceases 
to work, and to be repbeed every time he resumes it; aiul 
though thus troublesome, scarcely affords him any assist- 
ance. Thus, although the workmanship of the silk and 
cotton fabrics be universally acknowledged to be superior 
to that of the productions of all other countries, we must 
at the same time observe, that the natives of India can 
by no means pi'etend to compete with European nations 
in the rapidity of production. They are more es|)e- 
cially inferior in this respect to England and France, in 
which countries steam and other mechatiisrn arc now ar- 
rived at such perfection, that inanimate matter might 
seem, to a savage, to be gifted with perception, inlclU- 
gcucc, and volition. 

Japan and China are superior to the other half-civilized 
countries, in the perfection to which they have brought 
their UjoIs and instruments. But, t\ori these countries 
are greatly inferior to France, and still more so to Eng- 
land. The half-civilized nations, in which the ailvantages 
uii.sing from the division of labour are understood and 
secure I arc infinitely superior, on that very account, to 
S'iv.i ;c and barbarous nations, both in the quantity and 
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fit quality of their mantifactttrea* But, from the inferiority be looked for in art to whieh luperficial obienrerf wduld, by 
cf their tools, they arc in some degree, inferior upon those no means, attribute an effwt so important vi*., that of the 
points to the less-civilized nations of Europe and Ameri i. toorkine in rnetaU* So important is this art, that it may 
fn these countries alone it is that the tools and fhstru* be safely doubted, if, but for it, mankind could ever have 
ments of various handicrafts and the implements of agri- arrived at any considerable degree of wealth, or of per- 
cultural lal) 0 Ur arc brouglit to even a tolerable state of fection in the arts, by wliicli wealth and comfort are pro- 
Derfection. As in addition to this superiority, these coun- cured. 

tries likewise possess a greater knowledge of the advantages It is well known that in some countries of which the 
to be derived from a division of labour, and as they act soil is by nature exceedingly productive, and of which 
more largely and more justly upon it they are superior to the climate is proportionably favourable, the inhabitants 
all others in the quantity, as well as in the quality, of their are obliged to remove from place to place, on account 
manufactures. Moreover, as they are densely populated, of their inability to render any one spot sufficiently 
a large proportion of their inhabitants find it both useful productive to afford them a constant supply of the neces- 
and necessary to apply themsdves to handicrafls in pre- saries of life ; and that among some people not addicted 
ference to agricultural labour. to roving habits, the earth, though by nature sufficiently 

Savage and barbarous nations can barely supply them- fertile, is comparatively unproductive, on account of the 
selves with the necessary articles of manufacture ; and even very superficial manner in which it is tilled, 
half-civilized nations export only those manufactures of The condition of England, for instance, would be 
which the staple, or new material, is peculiarly the product wretched indeed, had we only such ploughs as are m 
of their country, or found there in tne greatest abundance use among most of the nations bordering on the 
snd perfection" Mcdilcrrunean, t. c., a heavy and crooked log of wood, 

But in the civilized nations of Euroj^ and America the drawn along by oxen, yoked to it by their horns. As it is, 
rihabitants not only manufacture sufficiently for their it is imi)ossible for us to raise in England a sufficient 
nome consumption, but alao for an immense exportation; supply of grain; but if our agriculture were at as low au 
and thus, without having to Cndure the burning climate or ebb as it is in the countries to which wc have just alluded, 
iespolic govcruincnt of China, they are enabled to secure we should he wholly de{>cndent ui>on foreign nations for 
an ahuiidaiit sui)])ly of its silks, and its salubrious shrubs ;* our grain, and should thus lose much of the benefit wc now 
and witliout encountering the biting blasts of the frigid derive from our manufactures, and be, which would be 
north, they are able to procure an abundance of its most still wt.rse, deprived of a very great portion of our national 
beautiful and useful furs. independence, power, and influence. Now, though we are 

England, France, and the United States of America, undoubtedly under immense obliptions to tliosc men of 
surpass all the other civilized nations in their machinery'; science, \vho have devoted their time, talents, ami atten- 
and England may. without the least tincture of individual tion, to the improvement of the theory of agriculture, we 
or national prejuJlice, be said to stand at the head of these must not overlook the fact that, but for the art of working 
three powers. Freedom has given both opportunity and in metals, their improvements would, for the most part, 
cjicounigcment to our men of science to devote their at- have remained mere theory. They might have clearly 
tciilion to the improvement of implements and machinery, enough convinced us, that t/ we could turn up the ground 
tuid the wide dinusicn of knowledge, a difiusion so w'ide, to a certain depth,,, and ploi^li into the soil a certain 
tiiat it is scai(!ely hyperbolical to call it universal, has rcii- kind of manure, a chemical cftect would thcrcl>y he pro- 
dered the studies of the scientific and theoretical inquirers duced, whi(’li would cause the crops to be very abundant, 
available to the i)ractic:al and laborious artisans. From and yet prevent the earth from being unduly exhausted, 
the ploim;h to the vast and wonder-working stcarn-enginc. But of what use, unless, indeed, it be useful to be tan- 
cvtTV article of our machinery has more or less engaged talize*l with die distant view of an unattainable benefit, 
the attention of our men of science, and been improved ac- would the conviction of the truth of their theory be to 
cording to their suggestions. The consequence is, that we u» if we were destitute of the means of regulating 
are fciipcnor in the construction of machinery. It i.s, indeed, practice by that tlieory. We might consume our entire 
astounding to observe the effects of machinery in some of lives in dragging a crooked maw of timber along the stub- 
oiir ^reat manufactures; as, for instance, at Manche.ster l^orn earth, without making an inch of progress towards 
and Biiini' am. A single, and, taking its effects int^jj^roper tillage; and to the crooked piece of limber, or some 
consideration, by no means complex machine, will, at rfjequally inefficient and clumsy implement, wc, as well as 
small consumption of fuel and water, and with the attend- other nations, should be confined, were we not masters of 
an ce of two or three men, perform the labour which in the ^1*® invaluable art of workin in metals. Agriculture 
same space of time two hundred men would barely be able being tlie most important of a the arts i)f civilized man ; 
to accomplish! Nor is this vast amount of labour per- and, as it were, tte nursing mother of all the other arts, 
formed in a slovenly or uncertain manner. Contrariwise, of fbe art of working in metals being essential 

its perfectness is equal to that of the work of man *8 hands, 1^ perfection, is sufficient to show us that wc owe much 
mid its uniformity greater than that which manual labour, of wealth, civilization, and enjoyment, to the power of 
However skilfully performo<l, is susceptible of. forming and fashioning the metals into iinplemeuls tit for 

To the great, the amazing, as well as oeneficial iicrfec- various purposes. An art so important is possessed 
tion at which some civilized nations, and particularly in perfectwn by none but civilized nations ; and the more 
England, have arrived, very many causes mii%t conduce. highly civilized a nation is, in Uie greater perfection does 
But the grand foundation of the arts LheinscJvcs is to it possess and practice it. 

Savage nations are for the most part utterly 
quainted with this invaluable art. The little of it whick 
• TEA ; which though introduced into this country at a com- is known to some lew of t)ie savage tribes, they have ao 
paraiively recent period, may now lie said to be the univor- il morn- uired by their brief nud iinfrcquent intercourse with £u> 
log snd evening bevoMge. ipeans. So little, indeed, is it practised even by the5:2 
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few, that w6 m%ht have very aafely said that all sava^ 
are destitute of it ; but tti a work of this kind the chief 
merit is cohecthess of detail, knd we are anxious to pos- 
sess that merit in the hij^hest and most strict degree pos- 
sible. 

The skilful and intelligent artificers of civilized nations 
would smile at the process of barbarous nianufacittres 
BarWous nations indeed produce some articles of very 
beautiful workmanship, and well adapted for the usei 
for which they are designed, but they are enabled to do so 
at an enormous expense, not to say wai . of time and 
labour. 

Not only are their implements few in number and very 
imperfect in kind, but the artisans have so many didei^mt 
kinds of work to attend to and complete, that they cannot 
possibly have that quickness and adroit skill in them all, 
which our workmen have in the one particular line to 
whirli their attention and exertion are perpetually devoted. 
Wo. in England would smile at the blacksmith who should 
propose to make us a watch-chuin, or a box of filligree 
worlc in gold ; and wc should look but incredulously upon 
tlie person who should solicit us to favour him with em- 
ployrnent l>oth in mending the movements of a watch, 
and in manufacturing new coulters for a plough. But in 
barbarous nations, the artificers who work in metals, com- 
bine branches of work by no means less dissimilar and 
incompatible than these. He who woika in copper, works 
also in iron and in gold; and the most massive imple- 
ments, and the minutest and most delicate trinkets, are 
manufactured by the same person, and in a great measure 
with the same tools. These tools are not only rude and 
clumsy, but very few in number ; consisting principally of 
a hammer, anvil, and a bag for blowing the fire. 

The separatior of metals from their ores is practised by 
every nation which is so fortunate as to possess at once 
mines and the happiness and advantage of civilization. 
But in those countries which, though they are possessed of 
mines, aro but scantily peopled, this is almost the extent 
of the labour they can aiforcl to bestow upon their metals. 
Such is the case in Sweden, Norway, Russia, and Ame- 
rica , which countries export their metals in an unwrought j 
state and merely separated from the ore. The only manu- 
facrure of metals in such countries is such as is encouraged 
by the foudhess of the wealthy and luxurious for trinkets and 
ornaments, and by the necessity which the ialmricus popula- 
tion has for implements of husbandry and tools, and con- 

sequent demand and ready sale which these articles meet 
with. Improved as the United States have wdthin the? 
few years hccoinc, in all the arts, and rapidly as their |)op< 
lation has increased, we ought, perhaps, to except them 
fiom the above remark ; for though they arc at the present 
time, and In all human likelihood will long continue to be, 
almost entirely dependent upon other countries for the 
fiin r and more delicate articles of metallic manufacture, 
yet in the manufacture of the useful .and massive kind of 
articles they have arrived at very oonsidorabie perfection. 

South America^ however, is not so manifestly improv- 
ing. Indeed it cannot fairly be hojied or expected, how- 
ever much it ntay be wished, that it should, from the wither- 
inu eil'ects of the despotism under which tliis beautiful, but 
long-suJfering country has groaned. In South America both 
the remaining etrects of the old tyranny, and the jealousies 
and tumults of a people, scarcely civdizi'.d enough to deserve 
»r tf) know how to use so precious a p()ssos>ioii ;\s liberty, 
loinhine to prevent the arts from being fl}St^*red by the 
prciit, or practi.se(l industriously, and u]>on sound princt- 
ulcs, by the )aboriou.s. Gold and silver aie stiii v;:?]x>rted 


in ingota, bars, or the coinage of the counti^; aid wtmi 
of the gold thus exported from that country is reimported 
mto it in the new forms given to it by the togenious arti- 
sans of Europe. This one fact speaks volumes to us, as 
to the loss sustained by South America by the non-cultiva- 
tion of the arts. In the very transactioii in question 
there is an obvious loss; for having received a certain 
sum in merchandise for a bar of goid» they give s/t7/ 
more gold for that 4fei/same gotd, or even for a less 
weight of ^td, which has received its additional value 
merely by uie labour of foreign artisEDS. If South Ame- 
rica, then, makes a profit of selling bars of gold for our 
merchandise, it would obviously be still more profitable 
for that country to ^ve, by naiiw skilly that additional 
value to the gold which, under existing circumstances, is 
given, and profited, solely by foreigners. ^ 

This fact ought to be well pondered by our young 
readers ; for pondered by an intelligent and patient mind, 
it contains an immense store of wisdom upon the most 
important political topics. 

Mexico IS said to l^ an exception to most nations simi- 
larly situated ; not so much in the extent, as in the skill 
with which its artisans who work in metals, acquit them- 
selves. Imperfect as the Mexican tools are, the workmen, 
by great ingenuity, patience, and industry, contrive to pro- 
duce vessels and trinkets, quite equal to those of most 
nations of Europe. 

China, Japan, India, and the Asiatic Isles, also produce 
some very fine workmanship: but their tools are so bad 
that they are only enabled to do so at an expense of tim 
and labour, which would be absolutely criminal wee ir 
not caused by ignorance and prejudice, and not by design. 

We have already shown that nations, which have bu 
scanty populations, are, by that circumstance, prevented 
from making any considerable figure as manufacturers. 
When their loots are defective, they do indeed produce 
some good work, and if their tools were more perfect than 
they arc, there is no just ground fordoubting that their work- 
manship would be 80 likewise. But even with perfect tools, 
t could not be expected tlftit many of a nation thinly scal- 
ered over a great extent of ground, could devote them- 
selves to the arts. Their industry and their energies are. 
commanded in too many other ways, to admit of many 
doing so. In densely peopled nations, the very contrary 
is of course the case; there a great majority of (lie popu- 
lation can be more profitably employed in the mechanical 
arts, than in agriculture. 


Tit enrich my mind and parify my heart, to keep my longue 
still and my urm active, to eat slowly and sleep quickly; ibis is 
all my philosophy. 

Idleness is the sepulchre of a living man. 

Alexander the (treat valuetl learning so higlily, Uiat he used to 
say, “ that he was mvrt indebted to Aristotle /or giving him know- 
ledge^ than t» his father Fhdipfor life** 

Attention to little things is Uie ccohomy of virtue. 

He who can refuse himself need not ask favours of others. 

The transmutation of metals is a small afiair compared witl; 
changing shame to glory, reverses to success, sorrows to pleasures 
yet true wisdom can do all this. 

A wife, who loses her patience, must not expect to keep her 
husband’s heart. 

He who enlarges his heart, restricts his tongue. 

VN e judge of a horse on the road, of its rider at the inn. 

Let every one sweep before his own door and the streets will lie 
clean. 

To believe in one’s dreams is to be always asleep. 

As wc must render an account of evciy idle word, so must we 
likewise of our idle silence 
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OF THE DISC()VERY OF AMERICA BY COLUMBUS 

It it to the discoveriet of the Portuguese, on the coati 
of Africa, in the OLD WORLD, tliat we are ind^teo fo; 
the discovery of the NEW WORLD ; which may be 
consider^ one of the most important events that eve: 
happened on our globe. Had . ^ ancient Greek dis- 
covered A(nerica, how many altars would have been erected 


Though he was admiral and viSeroy, judges had been 
sent out on board to mtoh his conduct; and when oti|4i 
return the people ran in shoals to meet him as the 
genius of Spam, he was brought from the diip chined 
hands and feet 1 

He had been thus treated by order of Fontesef, Bishop 
of Bttrgoe, the iniendani of the expedition. Itajj^lla was 
ashenii^ of the ill requital Columbus had receivea,i and did 


to him I yet Bariholomew and Christopher Coliimbtis were »» ai^d hi. injun^. But fiw fw Uiat he 
not thu. rewarded. Struck with the succeMfui expedition. ■«“ '‘P®“ *«“ diwrene. himself, pr from some 

of the Portuguese, a bare.hi.p,ction of tha map of die old *'« , 7 ” «** ^ depart for four 

worldoonvinledColumbiistiirtaiiothermightfc found by At length he wm .gam despa^d to the New 

rtulingperpctoallywest. . * World, and discovered l^he continent at «x degree, 

Hi? country, Genoa, treated hi. scheme as vi, tb* equator, and saw that pwt of the coast upon which 

. .1 v _.' __ 11 1 . Carthagena has since been built. 


sionary ^ and thus lost jan unequalled opportunity 
aggrand izing hersclC lienry V 1 1 ., king of England, would 
not listen to the proposals made by the brother of Co- 


Ambrico Vespucci, whom wa call Ambrxcus Vespu- 
Tius, a FMSrentine, had the lionour to g^ve his name to llte 
newly discovered hemisphere, in which he lied not an acre 


Iambus, and he bimself was repulsed by John II. of n«wly discovered hemisphere, m whi^ 

Portugal, wliose aUeation wus wholly employed upon the »«id. and affected to ^ the first who discovered tlie 
coast of Africa. The French marine wis in a itate of If even he had been the first f/reorefico/ dis- 


Utter neglect, and the national affairs exceedingly deranged 
during the minority of Charles VIII. ; and the emperor 


coverer, still the glory was due to him who had the judg- 
ment and courage to perform the first voyage. Columbus 


uuring uie iniiiurii.Y ui i uuu uic ciumuivi , , laT w i i i i i 

Maximilian was deStitnto alike of means and spirit for so three voya<res to the New World, as admiral, before 

noble an enterprise ; and Columbus at Icnglh fixc.l all his Amencus Vtoput.us nmde one, as a geographer, under the 
ho,,es upon the court of Spain. * command of Admiral ^eda. But Amencus Vesputius. 

The marriage of Ferdinand, king of Arragon, and writing to h.s friends at Florence that he had discovered a 
Isabollu, queen of Castile, had united all Spain under *»"»: 

one governuient, save the kingdom of Grenada, which was 
still possessed by the Moors, but which Ferdinand soon 
after took from them. The union of these two princes paved 
the way for the greatness of Spain, which was afterwards 
so materially advanedd by Columbus, who, however, was 
obliged to spend eight years in application to Isabella's 
court, ere he could prevail upon it to accept of the benefits 
he proftered to it. The Spanish court was poor, and 
Columbus was only enabled to proceed on bis nrst expe* 

1 n • _ 1 a 1 — 


But how, in the name of 
reason, could he be said to deserve tlie honours of a dis- 
coverer, for chancing to be on board a fleet which, in 
1497 , sailed along the coast of Brazil, w^hen Columbus 
had, five years l^fore, pointed out the route to all tlie 
world ? 

The inhabitants of the newly discovered islands and 
nntinent were a new race of men ; and America was also 
remarkable /or animals and plants which are not to ba 
found elsewhere, and which are so serviceable to us. 
Horses, corn, and iron, they have abundantly in common 


dition by the Prior Perez, and the merchants named . . . . r.i_ n i r . 

Pinzons, advancing 17,000 ducaU towards fitting out the W'Hj other parte of the world ; and among the other com- 

arniamcnt. The difficulty being at length surmounted, 
and a patent being gruated by the court, Columbus sailed 
from the port of Palos,' in Andalusia, August 23 , a. o. 

1402. 

Ill a mouth after his departure from the Canary Islands, 
where he had anchored for refreshment, Columbus disco- 
vered t)ic first island in America, having, during this short 
run, suffered even more from the murmuriiigs and discon- 
tent of his men than he had done from the harassing delays 
he had endured at the various courts to which he had ap- 
plied. This island, which lies about three thousand miles 
from the Canaries, he named St. Salvador; and shortly 
afterwards he discovered the Lucayan Islands, and those 
of Cuba and Hispaniola, nowcallea.St. Domingo, 

At tlie end of nine months, to the greaft surprise of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, Columbus returned with some of the 
American natives of Hispaniola, several rarities from that 
country, and a quantity of gold, which he presented to 
llicir majesties. ’^'55 

The king and queen lavished thdr praises upon him, 
and created him high admiral and viceroy of the New 
World ; and the wliole court vied one with another in 
assisting him, and immense numbers volunteered to ac- 
company him. 

He again set sail, wifii fleet of seventeen ships, and 
discovered several other islands, particularly the Carib^s 1 
and Jamaica. His first voyage had changed doubt into 
admiration ; this second turned admiration into envy* 


the use of which has superseded scarlet, which was the 
only thing known to us for giving a fine red colour. 

Besides cochineal, America has yielded us indigo 
nd quinquina or Jesuit's bark. This new continent 
ikewise furnished pearls, coloured stones, and dia- 
monds. America at present furnisheji the meanest citizen 
f Europe many essentials of his convenience or pleasure. 

The gTC»t Columbus, after having built several hon.ses 
n the islands which he had discovered, returned to 
^pain, where he enjoyed a reputation undimmed by 
cruelty or avarice, and expired at Valladolid in K>0f). 
The governors of Cuba and Hispaniola, wlio succeeded 
Columbus, committed the most execrable barbarities, in 
>rder to obtain an increaaed revenue : but Columbus is 
lot to be blamed because others made an ill use of iht 
:riowledge they derived from him ; and we may very safely 
oncludc this brief sketch by saying, that Columbu.s whs 
>ne of the most illustrious of men, and his discoveries 
mong the most important of hnman events. 

It is by what men say we must judge of their silence. 

Tliere is a good which is without alloy, but there is no evd 
lixed with goc^. 

lie who is what he appears, will do- what he has promised. 

He who always hading fault with himself, will find little 
.ult with others. 


. Dignity does not consist in possessing honours, but in deserrin , 
■them. 
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BREAD. 

BncAD fs the univerially used of ail tho articles of 
numan consnnption. 

We can scarcely name any other article of food vrith 
>vhich.vf|<lo’«iot become cloyed by a constant use of it 
during even a short period. * Such is not the case with 
bread. It !s eaten with equal rehsh hy the young child 
and by the aged man. The peasant makes it a portion of 
his frugal meal, nor can the rich man spare it from his 
banquet of many dainties. The peasant, hard and wearing 
as is his labour, could not merely exist, but even maintain 
his strength without any other than bread. But the 
pampered epicure could not for any considerable period 
dispense with it. Without it, he would in vain cause earth, 
air, and sea, to be ransacked for delicate and delicious 
viands. It would be in vain that his skilful and obse- 
quious cooks would exert their utmost art to mirtlliter to the 
pleasures of his palate. Amid all his delicacies he would 
envy the peasant his coarse loaf. 

Nor would this be merely the effect of palate. It would 
spring from strong natural instinct. All animal food has 
a tendency to grow putrid. Its duing so in the human 
body would be productive of unwholesome humours, in- , 
disposing and agonizing the whole frame, did not bread, 
by the acidity it ac()uires in process of digestion, correct 
the humours and avert the evil. Thus, but for the use of 
bread, all the wealth of the voluptuary would be insufficient 
to save him from painful disease and premature death. 

So necessary as it Thus clearly appears that bread is, 
how can we be sufficiently thankful tnat it is so universally 
distributed. Wheat will ripen, with proper care, in almost 
every latitude of the earth. Even in tliose countries which 
are destitute of wheat, or unfitted for its successful and 
abundant cultivation, there is almost universally some 
fruit. or root which possesses its chief and most important 
qualities. A knowledge of these facts, and a clue re- 
flection upon them, ought to inspire us with a very pecu- 
liar value for so indispensable an article, and with trie most 
profound gratitude to him who gives it and all other good 
things to us. 

We should be ever careful not to waste even a fragment 
of that which is of such importance to our health and com- 
fort ; and we should not only be grateful that we possess 
it, but we should also be always ready to testify our gra- 
titude : the young should be obedient and affectionate to 
their parents or protectors, and should remember that 
Uieir affection and diligence provides their daily sus- 
tenance ; those who are more aavanced in years should be 
respectful and thankful to those who enable them to earn 
liread for themselves and their families; and all, both 
young and eld, should show their gratitude to the divine 
bestower of their daily bread by cheerfully, and without 
])ri(le or rudeness, administering a portion of their super- 
fluities to those of their fellow-creatures, to whom the gifts' 
of this world are less abundantly dispensed. 

We pray that our daily bread may be given unto us : in 
like manner we should remember that, as our daily bread 
is given to us, so also should we, according to th* means we 
possess, give unto ethers their daily bread. 

BEEll. 

Beer is a strengthening fermented drink, cUiefly used 
in England and Germany. In moderate quantities, and 
when unadulterated, it is, probably, the most wholesome 
of all artificial beverages ; but if dnink to excess, it 
highly intoxicating, and brings on many painful diseases. 
Genuine beer, is composed of only three ingredients, 


[Jan. 26. 

malt, hops, and boiling water. Malt, the chief ingredient, 
is made from barley. The barley is steeped lor two or 
three days in water. After it has imbibed a sufficient 
quantity of moisture, the barley is taken from the water 
and drained, and then laid upon the floor of the malt- 
house. The moisture it contains then causes it to swell 
and ferment. The fermentation is allowed to go on until 
the barley begins to put forth sprouts, just as it would 
when beginning to germinate, if sown in the earth. When 
the maltster perceives' the appearance of the sprahts, 
he removes the barley from the malt-house floor, and puts 
it into a kiln. A ^ntle but regular heat is now applied ; 
and the barley, being thoroughly dried, is then oalierf malt. 

To make beer, malt is first ground and then steeped in boil- 
ing water in a tub, called a mashing-tub. It is then boiled 
with some hops, and afVer being cooled in shailtw tubs, 
ut into casks. Tlie casks are filled quite full, but the 
ung-holesare left open.^ Fermentation soon commences, 
and the liquid which flows out of the bung-hole is called 
yeast, which is presen-ed for the use of the bakers. In 
great breweries, the beer when made is put into a wry 
large tub called a vat, 

flops are the blossoms of a climbing- plant, the vine of 
which is so weak, that poles are obliged to be put to sup- 
port them. Hops give a bitter flavour to beer, and enable 
it to be kept, llie best hops are grown in Kent. 

PJMENTO. » 

Pimento, or allspice, which is so much in request for 
various kinds of pickles and condiments, is procured from 
the island of Jamaica. The shrub which produces it does not 
rise high above the ground, but spreads very widely, and is 
exceedingly luxuriant. Owing to its very great plentiful- 
licss, this spice is nearly, if not quite, the cheapest and the 
least regarded of all those which we obtain exclusively 
from foreign countries. 

It is ever thus with mankind. That which is very scarce, 
and which can only be procured by the extreme toil and 
hazard of oivr fellow-creatures, we eagerly crave and in- 
ordinately prize; while that which is more easily procur- 
able is held in proportionally small esteem. 

GINGER. 

Tnis well-known article is of very great use as an in- 
^edient in several medicinal preparations ; and it is also 
in very great request as a culinary spice. In many parts 
of the East the plant of which it is the root is said to grow 
spontaneously in great abundance ; but in the East and 
West India islands it is raised only by careful cultivation. 

The root, that ip, the ginger lies very near to the surface ; 
when it is considered to be of sufficient age it is dug up, 
and submitted to a particular preparation according to the 
peculiar nature of the purpose for which ?t is intended. . 

If to be used as ginger, properly so called, the roots 
when dug up are scraped and thoroughly washed ; they are, 
then laid iri the sun to dry; and when dried are in that' 
condition in which we see them in this country. 

But while speaking of ginger we must not forget to 
same that eastern preserve which is so much admired in 
this country. When the ginger is intended to be pre* 
served it is dug up much earlier, and, cons^vently, whils 
the root is much more tender than when it is to. be differ 
entlyused. 

LoirpoK ; Printed Ibr Uia Propcieton, nnd PuMUhed by W. , 
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ni^orci'-STi-usiiiiu: 

Tins count), m the time of the Bun on •i, 
tinguished by iK'<' appellation of Dori', from v* h th« 
Roma^ts borrow td the term Doul'm, a name tliey gave 
10 the inhabitants both of this and the neighbouiing county 
of Oxfordshire. Its present name is derived from the 
city of GloucesUrf whirh the ancient Britons called 
Caerglow, the Fair City. 

It is bounded on the north by Worcc.-tcrshirr, on the 
west by Herefordshire and Monmoutlishire, on the south 
by Wiltshire and Somersetshire, at »hf In W.ir- 
wickshire, W'iltshirc, and Oxfordaliirc. 

It is about bS miles iti length, dO in buadih, and l.**>b 
irv circumference. 'Ihrougli a gn .it poifion of its length 
it is divided into two unerpi.d parts l^y flic* river S^rern. 
Its other chiof liver.s are the fVyr and lii*- tw i 
The city of Oiourcsirr is l(>‘2 miles noith-wci t «>ri.oM)ov. 
From the several livers ah »ve naniod, f wills st/nn* 

others of le.ss note, this county is rendcit vl one (>t tin 
richest, most fertile, and delightful p.uts of Fngland. 

This county is HHtuially divided info (hne di'lin t 
parts or tnu ts— iho rastrrn, the viiiidU\ and the «v»>7er;i . 
which have reci i\ ed th** sex eral names of 77/" Fa!r^ f V//.v- ! 
wolfly and the Forest ttf Dean. The Fals of iHon-\ 
cester inauifeslly <leri\es itb name from il< situation; aiul 
the fore.st xvas probably (failed tbe “ Forest of Dean 
from tlie piiiuMpal town lu the di^tIl(.•t. Sojc.e, lioxvi xer 
have, su[»pOMd the xvor'i Dean to be ,t coimption o 
yirdev, i\ n.im<‘ ustd botli l)\ llie am nnl (Mil’s an< 
BuiioNSto siMiili’y a The ra’^iem [lait, xxliiili i* 

the widest of the tliiee, h called the (''afsivold : th/ 
chief pait of tins tra»'l is barren and ineoriike, but atliin 
excellent pasimc foi ''hm'p, fainon.s for linir supeili 
lleeee, vvliieh has lendcied this a celcbr.ib d <1»'lliing 
couiifiy. originally, the .dieep nf n < onnty verv 
small, blit of late tin- liri-eil, liowexiu’, li is b. "ii un 
improved by the inlrodnction anioiij.' H ol > fn m 
C»thi.r <‘on litter. Tiic middle (raet, called the Folf\ 
is xvell xvatereti by tiie Se.xein, ami foim its joinin 
the \’ale of ICv/vshain, it is sometiin s known by th it 
n.'iim*. Tlie vvestiTii paif of (blmiccslcr.- i' a per 
petu.il allenialion of hills and ^niallxales, xxlmdi loiineilx 
WHS every xvliere clothed with tlmVier, xvhieh fmmsbrd tin 
principal •«iipj)lies fm oiir navy. Mu(’h r.f tl\i^ timber is 
now cut down, but llic Ir.c f, c\(n )«** n mh.h' ol a forot 
than an agricultiiial <li.-slrict. 

The chief natural piodnctions of thii < * nnty aie indi 
and coal, of which it furnishes large (piantilies. Jt>, 
chief manufactureil products arc woollen goo/ls of various 
kinds, and chee.^e, fnrxvlneh it is very enimen. It is liko- 
wise I oted for peri y and « ider. 

'fhe capital of this , • mty, CiLorciNTiM. .s not very 
extensive, but is well built and piosperoiis. TJie othn 
chief towns of this county Cheltenham^ Tewkesbury^ 
Stroudf Cirenerstcr, Dursley^ Berkeley, fFooiton- 
under Edge ^ Paviswick, Lechlade, and Tetbunj^ 

Gloucester was long a Kofnau st./iion, and always a 
place of considerable note. The Romans first placed a 
colony here for flic purpose of curbiii^ the incursions of 
the Siiarrs, on tie* other .Mile of the fFye. It was culled 
by tlie Romans “ Co'onia Glevuinf and was governed by 
a consul. The Sxxons got p ..sscssioii of it, about the 
year :>10, soon aft('r which it became part of the King- 
dom of Mercia. In the Danish wars, it was rcndoied 
famous by the furious combat in this neighbourhood, be- 
tween the»Saxon king. KrMuvn Iniivstnf, and the Danish 


gf‘'ici.il, G.anuif, xvhen no less than F.n gland was ih 
piia* for which they fought, ( heltenhatn, which, within 
the la^t twenty years has greatly increa’^^ m wealth and 
extent, owes its pros|>erity to its cnalyb' i - spring.?, for 
whicli, a tlie re.sort of the fashionable an i the wealthy, it 
is alone remarkable. Tewkesbury, s tuatod at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Avon and Severn, was formerly noted 
for its miUiufacture of mustard ; but in this res]>v:et it is 
now oulri\.ilied by Durham. Near this place was fought, 
in th • year 1 171, the famous battle of Tewkesbury ; at 
Ihe clo'-’c of which the spiril»"d yc'ning prince F.D'x .vun, son 
i*f the liul'orlunatc Ili siiY VT. x^a.s barbarou-sly murdered 

V...- blov. . Si uoi'i) stands upon the b.jnks of a lililo 

itMin. xvh/3 I xxnter is ])articulaily ipidirtcd to rcceiv/-* a 
.«c.a‘ t dve, nd imbin* woollen cloth with it; hence this 
pl.ic d Ik iclibourhood are princi[»ally occupied by 
ilyeis an** 

(buKN'i I SI ru, til Migii a very gre.d thorough fine, is, as 
ti> « : nal <‘(.nn:Mi*rie, Init n iiisignilicanf place, thoujli 

f'liinjilyii xxa. one of liic chief wo/>l-maikef'/ ill the kin; 
dnm. ft derives its name fnxm tlie iiver Churn, nliM 
p:o''.*s Ijv It, nnd ihe .s.ixoii w/)id crster, :i castle, k » . 
of unat mUe .miong tin* ancient Ibifon«, being the mctii 

р. oli^ of the. Dobnni ; upon xvhieh ai'connt the Roxmss 

с. ilhd it (‘orinium Dobunorurn. it was then much more 
exteiivive than at pKsent, which is pUinly shoxvn by the 
ruins, vvhi b are still .seen in flu* adjacent iieUU and iho 
ebetjiiered pavements, inarldcs, tVc.. every vvheie about it. 
It vva-, tliii scene, of many remarkabb* rvent.s in the time of 
the Romans, the Britons, and the. Saxons. T!ic Saxons 
bee aiiii' mast CM of it in the year .'>7 7. Aftt'r them it was 
po'.-e^sf/i by the. Meivians, tln‘n tbe Danes. If .suHen-d 
cri.i’ly in our I'ixilwars; and m th s.* : eveial conllicis 
lla* V, all.'> well* ia/i‘(l to the gronn I : ami of its sevenl 
elnirehes only one remained. It hid formerly an abhey, 
the abl)i*f of which was mitred. Ibis town i w'on.slJeied 
tin* oldest ill the county. Canime, the Danish king, held 
here a general e/>nncil in 10‘20. Am kv, tin* lirsf Earl 
of Bathurst, the friend of Atterbury, Addison, Boling- 
broke. Prior, Stviff, ami Pope, nod to whom the latter de« 
di< it»'il one of his epistles, died herein IT/.l His magnifi. 
c.-nt seat, which adjoins this toxvn, was visited, during the 
1.1111 r pait of the tir^t eaiTs lil’c, by many of the brightest 
lilti.nv ebarac’tei's ibat b ive < ver adorned our island. 
Berkeley, a small town on tin* Severn, is principally fa- 
mon.s for Ms old (iothie ca.'^llc, winch wa.? begun in the 
roign of IIknux 1., and finisb'fl in that, of Stephen. 
Tbe loom where tlie ill-fated Edxvahd II., long harassed 
n a iniM iable continement, wasat length inhumanly mur- 
dered, is still to l»e soon. Campden, a small town, is 
not‘‘d for having luen the place where the Saxon kings a-s- 
sfciidiled in the year bd7, for the purpose of consnUing on 
the best mode of carrying on the war against the Banovs. 

Biiivnu., a city and county of itself, w partly in thf 
'oiiiity of Gloucester, and partly in Somerset, In popu- 
lation and trade, it is considered the second city in Eng- 
land, and IH the great commercial capital of the west. It 
is IH) miles from Run don. A further account of Biistol 
will be given in onr desic^ription of Somersetshire. Durs- 
ley, a considerable town, t? beautifully seated at the foot 
of a steep hill, covered with fine hanging wood, and is 
noted for its cloth trade. The country aroiiml Dursiey is 
exceedingly picturesque. Stroud, or Stroudivater, so 
ailed from its situation on the livcr Stroud, is a place ol 
considerable extent, and is nored for being the centre of 
the clothing dUtrict. At Bisteft a village near Strood* 
wa^ born and educated the famoot Pviaa Baeov, wflOi 
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from liis superior learning, and in particular his mathema- 
tical knowledge, ^ined the reputation of conjuror. He 
died in the year 1284 . . U^ootton-under-Edge^ formerly 
called fFooiton^under-Ridgey from its situation under a 
ridge of hills, is a very flourishing clothing-town, and has 
long been distinguished for the manufacture of tine cloths. 
Near this town is the village of Aldorloy, noted for being 
the birth-place of the celebrated Sir Mattiilu Hale, who 
lies buried in the church. 

Among the other distinguished characters of this county, 
we must not forget to mention Sir William Winton, a vice- 
admiral in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, famous for his 
exploits against the Spaniards; Thomas Steruhold, one 
of the versifiers of the Psalms; John Oldham, the poet; 
and John Guillum, whose book of heraldry is much es- 


teemed. 

Population of the chief towns : 

Gloucester .... 11,9,38 

Cheltenham* .... 22,942 

Tewkesbury .... .'5,780 

Stroud .... 8,007 

Wootton-under-Edge .'5,482 

Dursley • 3,220 

Berkeley .... 3,899 

Painswick .... 4,099 

Newent .... 2,859 

Tetbury .... 2,939 


Gloucestershire sends 13 members to Parliament; viz., 
4 for the county, 2 for Gloucester, 1 for ( holtoidiam, 2 
for Stroud, 2 for Tewkesbury, and 2 for Cirencestei. 
Cheltenham and Stroud are new boroughs. 

COSMOLOGICA. 

ANALYSTS OF TIIK IIPMAN MINI) 

( Continued from p. 

Previous to entering into this imporlant subject it is 
requisite to observe that a distinction ought tr) be made 
between mind anrl fou/, otherwise we shall fall imo a 
dilemma, from which no power of reastming ran set us 

free, t 

The»^/tndmaybc destroyed or become extinct, asfrequenl 
instances afford us lamentable proofs ; but the Soul is and 
must be, from its origin and nature, indestructible and 
everlasting, inasmuch as it is part of that eternal spirit 
which generated all existence?, and which suffers no 
change, either collectively or partially. What ihai 
ethereal essence or spirit is, presumption itself will siindy 
never dare pretend to describe ; but that it does attend 
upon, and influence the mind and motives of man, may be 
proved through the perceptions of the mind itself, and 
this proof will arise from the investigation of those attri- 
butes of which the human mind is possessed, and the 
influence exercised over them by some invisibh? power. 
Let no one startle at the expression when we say the mind 
is material, or in other words, that it is actually a part of 
the body, having its seat in the brain, and cuin^innicating 

« Including the parish. 

f In a valuable treatise, publisiied under the superintendence of 
the Society fot tlic Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and under tlio 
head ** Advantages and Pleasures of Science,” this condition ^ecnis 
to occur in the following quotation : — “ Whetlu r die Sou/ he con- 
nected or not with any particular portion of tlm Hoffy, so as to 
reside there, art points as yet wholly lnd,&c. J3ut this wo know, 
that there is such a thing as the mind, independent of the body, 
tet'* Thus making Soul and Mind only different terms for the 
thing, an error in phraseology at least, if not in conceptioii 


sensation to every part of the human frame : inter- 

cept this communication, and the part excluded will 
ccasc to feel; without this tangibility from external 

causes, acting on the brain, no limb could have any 
more feeling than a stone or a stock. Again, the mind 
has a reciprocal effect oii the body; for do not we 

sec by the emaciation of the person what ravages inward 

grief can make upon the stamina of the constitution. 
Here then is the action and reaction of atoms, or sub- 
stances on substances ; and hence wo may unassumingly 
enter into an examination of the faculties and powers of 
the Mind, without committing any offence against that 
doctrine which teaches the enlivening truths of a final 
resurrection. 

We may onumer.ate the faculties of the mind under 
seven distinct terms, yet acting consecutively and in 
unison, viz. — Thought, Affection, IFill, Understanding, 
Memory, Reason, i\ii^ Judgment; each of these wo must 
examine separately, and then collLCtivcIy, as constituting 
ill the aggregate tlic capabilities, jiower.s, and operations 
of the human mind\ still keeping in view the influence 
of a superior and governing power, v/hich eludes our 
grasp, and which, while imparting genius ami intelligence, 
is of a snl>tilo purity, too refined for niort.il seniiiny 
First, then — 

What is Tiiovom ? 

It is in the mind like a spring in the e.arlli, that f ed the 
fountain of knowledge, and iViKjiumtly " a? spmti- 
neously ; being equally inexplorahlc, and bavin.; il-^ o 
too deep for rtur strength to dig: as the one is pichably 
supplied by the sea, so the other may he imp.iiteil iVoni 
the boundless ocean of divine intelligence. It may some- 
times be compared to lightning flashing on the daikucss 
of a midnight atmosphoie, giving a momciitarv glim[)sc of 
the surrounding scene, and iu.stantly v.ini.'-hing away, 
leaving ohseuiily as dim as before. Such cv ‘.oiesaicnt 
gleams of ihouglil will at times beam on tin; mind, but 
(piieker than the twinkling of an (‘yc* they fhl and au* 
gone! and the disappointed iniiirl is again lo%i in its former 
tencbiO'<ity ' of perception, nor can our ut most rifoi is recall 
the hiilliant cffriisratiou ;\ it has not suffered f)nr nnmory 
to depict Its image on the mental -talilet, a- id iheiofoie 
cannot V»c rev iewed. J'h. or y person., doublle.ss has expe- 
rienced this visitation, who is capable of exorei.-singany bueh 
opcr.aioiTas that of thought; in this we may apprehend a 
power that can aml^ocs -.lircct the mind — that gives what 
itplc.ises to grant as a portion, but withdraws that whieli is 
too celestial for our gross mateii.i! oonstriietion, allowing us 
only to glance fur an instaio at. the incomprehensible light 
and life of the universe, the luminous cause of all things 
created and uncreated ; hut we have llioiights thal do 
continue, and those ihonghts act mstinetively upon the next 

faculty of the ]\Ii\i>, that is to say — 

» * 

The Arrirnox. 

This mental faculty is eiitircdy of the sensual kind, and 
is actuated by outward imprc.'isions, as well as by the im- 
pulses of thought, and in tt^is respect it may b'» fictitious, 
and frecpiently is remarkably eaprieious ; it will often have 
attachments and aversions for which no rational cause can 
be assigned ; but when moved by thought, without the 
intervention of external objects, it cannot be subject to 
loubt or vacillation ; it must bo decidedly g(X)d or bad, 
for only these two principles influence involuntary thoughts, 

• Obscurity, darkness. 

t A quick, sudden, and short duiatioo of splendour; a ffotbf a 
ghtteiing light. 
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«nd theycan no more be amalgamated than day and night 
lieaven and hell ; neither can we command our thoughts, 
or think on what we like best ; for if we could, wh wcTuld 
admit an evil idea to enter the mind' well knowing, that 

t will be the sure harbinger of pain and misery if it shall 
take full possession of the adections and mature into ap- 
tioh ; and if not, its intrusion is always the cause of per- 
turbation and unquiet ? But though we cannot control 
the creation of thoughts, Goi> has given us other powers 
of mind, which enable us to choose one or the other when 
good and evil are set before us ; it is therefore said in the 
Sacred Scripture, ** Set your affections on things above 
that is, make choice of the sublime, and that which exalts 
human nature, and reject the base and ignoble purposes 
of depraved thoughts : you cannot prevent them ; they 
are as incident to the heart of man, through the imperfec- 
tion of his nature, as diseases are to his body ; but they 
may and should be expelled as diseases arc, by medicine, 
or washed away, by inward purification, as is filth from 
.he body, by outward ablutions. There is a Pool of lie- 
thesda in every mind, and an angel to trouble the water. 
We may step in if we endeavour, and if our aflection be 
directed to that end, it will tincture the next attribute; 
that is 

The Will. 

Having disposed our Affection according to the sugges- 
tions of some original cause, that Affection stirs up tlie 
mil, or inclination ; for we are incited to do or to wish 
whatever predominates over our feelings; and, hence it 
occurs, that, acting by a sudden impulse, we so often do 
wrong, or mistake in our desires the worse for the better, 
iie mu must be swayed by something else ; it is but one 
of the limbs of the Mind, and without sight ; it therefore 
wants the mental eye to guide its way, and also the other 
constituent parts, to regulate its operations. A good will, 
or a bad will arises from the way in which our affection has 
been formed ; it is the offspring of feeling and sensation, 
but wild as the Arabian colt; it wants the rein and the 
bit; or, in its unrestrained gambols, it may, with the noblest 
sympathies, do the greatest mischiefs ; but, guided and 
directed by a moderator, it is held in, and trained to the 
course of rectitude and usefidness, its immediate restraint 
being the contiguous faculty, which rises one step higher ; 
namely, 

Tilt' Ukdf.kstandino. 

This is the product of experience, and teaches the sci- 
ence of discrimination ; it shows us what is noxious or 
innoxious, worthy or unqg>rthy ; and when properly exer- 
cised, governs the Will ; with a laudable precision, it is 
the monitor to which the Will should apply in every iii- 
^nce when prompted to action, and without which nothing 
diould be undertaken ; for how shall our Will be ((ualified 
to perform, unless Understanding direct the performance, 
®r execute any operation, wisely anrl worthily, without 
ciiowiiig whether the result will be judicious and just, or 
rash and inconsistent ; now, to qualify for this high office, 
XheUnderetandingmn^t apply t4> the still ascending inllu- 
ence, which we call 

Memory. 

'Every attribute of the human mind is subject to out- 
ward, as well as inward impressions, and they are all, ex- 

* If all the books on philosophy and reason, except the Bible, 
were destroyed, from this alone the whole body of those sciences 
could be restored. What a strong evidence this affords of l^iviiic 
inspiration, and of a communicating medium between human 

I and the all^wise Creator I 


cept TiioiTonT, the cutiie passive recipients* of effecis upon 
the physical constitution. Thought alone holds a (|ouUe 
station, and is allied to divine ins[>iratioit, as well as to 
animal sensibility. The Memouy is a sort of registry, in 
which experience and observation record the events and 
circumstances that have from time to lime been exhibited 
to the human understanding ; and it is of vast importance 
that this registry be ke[)t orderly and systematically, other- 
w'isc its advantages will be lost, and, instead of a clear and 
regular reference, it will become a farrago of confusion ; 
but if well arranged and properly disposed, it will be found 
to be the true, and indeed, the only source from whence 
we can deiive the materials that arc fitted to form the 
habiliments of 

Rlason. 

Ratiocination f is the finisliing work of man's intellectual 
powers ; if the operation begin from external motives, tlie 
auxiliaries will be summoned to aid in an inverse order, 
Ri A SON will a[>ply lo the records of M r.MOH v for subjects of 
comparison, and for ideas to construct the thesis^ which is 
intended to he erected, or to complete the conclusious that 
ought to he csfabli-^hcd according to correct and approved 
designs, and ha'^od on the imniovcablo foundation of truth ; 
Memory must have judiciously selerted these materials 
from the UNi>KiivrANi>iN(,, and understanding could have 
had no power of production, except by it.s eommuiiication 
with th<i ])reccding faeulties of the miiid--~without a t.torc 
from wh' iici* lo obtain the pri/na facie articles, no work 
can be executed to iierfedion ; but Ri'.ason, invested with 
means, and provided with inateiials, builds her tcmjde, not 
ill the it gious of fancy, hut iu the “ Kinc-dom of Know- 
LriM.K,” and dedicates it to jrcmiine 

.1 V nr: M r,N r. 

This last audpiincipal part of the Mind, and for which 
all its other faculties arcrcijuircd to be called into counsel 
is still the most iiiqteifect and uncertain, no earth-born 
being ever bad it in perfeetion : the reason is obvious, when 
wc consider, that the inembors of this mental course arc 
commonly at vaiiancc and never nnited; the /f^i/l is often 
refractory, and tlic Affectinnm'i^pi’Wcd^thcUtfdcrstandinf 
perverted, and the Memory inactive ; so that Reason is |>c^ 
plexed, and afibrds but a dubious report of the facts an‘fc 
evidences by which onr Judgment should be guided, and 
warned of thejdangers of sr(*pticism.^ How awful is the con- 
sideration, when ue perceive liow hastily and rashly we 
sometimes exercise this faculty upon the characters and 
disposition of other.s ; but how astoundingly dreadful when 
it pronounces the fiat of life or death, and dooms to de- 
struction, that which God alone can give! and, who being 
a/o;ie of unerring judgment, has alone the right to take 
away. A natural inference will arise from this division of 
the human mind ; that as our thoughts arc not always of 
the purest kind, and those that arc so, being subject to 
contamination, even from tlic very first contact with our 
.senses, wc never can and never shall have an undoubted 
or clear knowledge of that which is perfect wisdom and 
righteousness, until our superior part, the attendant spirit, 
shall shake off its. load of clay, and range unencumhored 

♦ Receivers. 

t The aci of deducing consequences from premises by the exAv* 
cise of reason. 

t Thesis, a position, a subject to dispute upon ; a propositm 
advanced to be decided by a li^^ical argumentation. 

§ A lute 1.01(1 C'luineclloi .ijxdogized for his tardiness in giving 
final judgiiieiils^y s.iying tliat lie had a doubting mind — IleasoD 
s slow to instruct, and long m deliberating) lest her adjutors ihofttid 
deceive, and her reports be erroneous. 




through the regions of omniscient* light. — We ma^ y close 
this subject wilkthe following 

OeWtUAL Obseuvatiom,. 

Firsti thst as man, in his natural state, is a compound of 
the four Arnoron elements, Earth, ff^ater. Air, and Fir^, 
so also in his mental ca[>acity he is endowed with the 
attributes previously' mentionetl. .Secondly, that as an 
apTlwal, he cannot exist without the union of (hose elctiiciits, 
neither can his mind be entire without the possession of 
all and every one of the foregoing principles ; for try to leave 
out one of rhem, and a chasm immediately appears. Man 
Oanrnot have form without substance, moisture nor adhesion 
without tluids; lie can have no life without a vital fiarnc, 
nor any action of the lungs without a breathing air; so 
without thought he would he an idiot, |- without oJjfectioy\ 
below the brutes, without a will a mere automaton, willioiil 
mnderfttanMng a senseless creature, without memory an 
empty vearsel, without reason a brute, without judgment 
a novice and a continual babe. 

Agreeably to the proposed design, our next inquiry re- 
lates to the properties of those elements of Which the 
human body is composed and formed. 

llJSTOJtY AM) CONaUt^Sl'S Ol’ (.KNOlllS KIIAN. 

(in Tilt MlDOl.t AGKS.) 

Gkn(;his Khan, whose first name was TcvL’ciiv, gne 
Ceedci] his father, about the oncl of the Tith century, 
ih the sovereignty of some Tartar hordes, called MO- 
GULS, w'hu were situated on the noith of China., hence 
be is called the Emperor of the ^Moguls, 

At the time of his failicr’s dcce.tso, lus subjects 
nmounted to hclwceii 30,000 and 10,000 fuinilica, but of 
these two-thirds quickly dc'-cilcd, and Ti.mi'oi.n was left 
almost without subjects. 

Ho was the most bloody oonqucior that ever existed in 
the world. He was born n. 1 193. He is said to have 
msirdcTcd upwards of foiirtetMi millions of the human race, 
tinder the pretence of extirpating superstit ion, and establish- 
ing tlic wors)iip of oNK Cud, 

jHis courage, talents and fortune, niadc him master in 
time, of the greatest monarchy that ever existed m the 
world ; it conipn-hciulcd more than 0000 miles from east 
to west, and 3000 from north to south. 

Conquering the neighbouring hordes, the ambitious 
Temvop.n took the title of OrNuiiis Kii.w, which signi- 
ite King of Kings, or Great Khan, 

He published a civil and military code fur the wandering 
tribes which he had subdued, and set out at their head, in 
order to make fresh conquests. 

During this period, Gt^nghis Khan was supposed to be 
tfibnCary to the Emperor of Kit ay (China), who, in 
1510, sent him an officer, demanding the customary tribute. 

This was refused with the utino.st indu. nation, and a 
into commenced, w'hich ended in the subjco.itioN of the 
jESfeimreof Kitay to the Moguls. 

soon made himself master of the. immense country 
sKWated between the fFotga and the Pacific Ocean. 

After conquering Cliina, he subdued the peninsula of 
CoaxA. It was from this 'place that he set out for Per- 
sia, which was at an immense distance, to give battle to 
one of the then most powerful princes of Asia, vi?..^ Mo- 
VAMMOb, sultan of Karism, master of Persia, Media, 
jdrmenia, and a great part of India. 

- * All4iaowing, of infinite k no wledee. 4 

It CteofO in tiis ilffices savs, it » the property of a fool 
iWf/sibWW^ T did not think. 


Tim terrible battle which decided the fate of these cele- 
brated rivals was fought on an immense plain, oorth of the 
rivfr JaofarfM, near the town of OrnAR. 

Mohammed had assembled 400,000 men, Genckxs 
Khan 700,000, commanded by his four sons, whs^ 
throughout their life, contended with each other to serve 
him faithfully. ' 

Gr.Nr.His was completely conqueror, and his victory 
extended his power to the Euphrates, and the heart of 
India. 

After the conquest of Kakxsm, OENcins sent part of 
hi.<« army into Iran or PerSid, where they also made large 
conquests, while aaother part of hts army invaded Geor- 
gia, and tlie countries to the west, all this time cointntt- 
ling such enormities, that live Chinese hfsCorians say that 
both men and spirits burnt with iodignatiim. 

On his return, he stopped atToNCAT, to hold a .general 
assembly of all the Kkans, governors and generals nf his 
empire. It was at this sort of diet that he received the 
ambassadors from the conquered countries, to the number 
of more than 500, and that one of his son.5 made him a 
present of 100,000 horses. 

lie w»as on his way to reducefhe suutliern part of China, 
when he died in the year 1*227, at the age of 70. 

He divided his empire between his four sons, each of 
wlioiu Was one of the most powerful monarchs of the 
earth. They and their deseeu&inis greatly extended their 
conquests, until ifieir power was eclipsed hf another 
mighty cou(|ucror, of whom we shall speak in a future 
chapter; it is Tameui.ane the Great, who appeared 
about 100 years after. 

The Khans of theCRisiEv, destroyed byCATHEurNi 
the Second (of Russia), were descendants from; Genouic^ 
Khan, as were aUo the chiefs of the Userc Tartars, who 
exist to this day. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE ORIGIN, RISE, AND FALL OF 
STATES AND EMPnu:.S. 

Or all the sciences, tliere is no one that enlightens the 
mind so much, or conduces more to the humbling of hu- 
man pride, than a general knowledge of ancient and mo- 
dern history. 

In these annuls of mankind, we sec tlic manners of 
every age and nation, remI the varioiisT characters of those 
who had the direction ol all public affairs; also tlm mo- 
tives, causes, and consequences of all llieir actions. 

Wc may also see the rise and progress, tlie exaltation 
and decline, of the roost powerful sTATEfi and empires s 
and trace the causes of their dissolution from the first fu* 
diments of decay to its final completLun. 

llie prospect wc thus explore is, indeed, very htstniliaU 
’’tg, as it presents little else than scenes of chicanery and 
violence, of horror and devastation. But a review of it 
may suggest to the attentive mind some instructive and 
profitable considerations. 

It will teach us the instability of all human things, and 
tend to lessen our dependence upon them* It will show 
us what man is, when he revolts from that which alone is 
capable of governing him aright, and is left to the direc- 
tion and impulse of nis own passions. . 

We shall see that every tWg beneath the sun is sub- 
ject to change and decay and by observing what the 
causes were, that brougJ^ the great empires of Assyria., 
PereUt, Greece, and noma, to an end, we may learn to 
guard against thaia; in thapfoaent tiflies. 

In kingdoms and empires seems to be a gnefttil 
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trojifivis lo aft4 d«o t^) ^egfen«r«cy and d<*r.ay, 

lot unlikt* that stcen iti the hiuoftit bcKty. 

From ii state of infantine tfreaktms, both gra^ai.y ui- 
rrease in strpivjrth, vij^noT, atid stabihty, tiU arri^^d at the 
/ummit of tbfiv destined perfection and glory. 

From this point they progrosimly dodine to a state of 
obvio\is wookiu'RR and decrepitude, the certain prelude of 
appro.'K Innic diRRolntion. 

The fame of ll riasT Assyiii.w monarchy is very 
tneit lit, it 'cn tViiinded more than 2000 ycaw be- 

loic the comm iicciiuMit of the Ciikistian era. 

This cfupire was doubtless very greiit, and of long dura- 
jori. y« t time, und the im perfection of all human things, 
brought it lo an end. 

rhe glory nnd splcmhuir which it exhibited through a 
long succession of aa(.<, witc all eiraced, aud its TOwer 
weakened by the d' |jr.uity <d‘ the people, and at length 
totally lost, through llieir cowardice and treachery, when 
conquered hy llic cifcrriinatc Sardanapalna, 

From causes ncaily siinilvir, ftdi the great succeeding 
KM-rifir of llic Mkoi's and Pkksiaxs, which gave an op- 
jK>ituiiity to Allx'vnm- a tiik CIrkat, or, as some called 
aim, “ Me Madman,** to establish his throne 

Ipon ils ruiii'^. 

Tiin (.JiiM ivN Si A i i.s, while united ai.it governed by 
the fin( ient laws of the ItepuhliCs were the admiration and 
error (if ihc Kaat. But their wisdom is departed ; they 
lave huig since ceased to terrify, and the glory of Athkns 
IS laid ill (ho dust! 

Tvrf., once the ** mart of nationff,** is no more crowded 
with ships. Her merchants are no longer princes, nor 
numbered among the honourable of the earth. 

The evangelical propliecy is accomplished ; and where 
jroud navies, freighted with the richest rrejisures of the 
East once rode, the hshermaii now spremls his nets in so., 
litude jind silence. 

Tiir.Biis, Palmyra, Pirsepolis, and liAUihCK, have 
long been the seats of desolation, and only present the pen- 
live lra\ellcr, who explores the remaining vc-atige-^ of their 
ancient inagniHccnct*. willi the striking proof of tlic insta- 
bility of human things. i 

Nor has the once JVluiirrY Row.vn Fupiul, or its 
PROUD CAPITOL, foiiiid un exemption from the •general 
fate. 

The Empire of Rome was founded on a basis deemed 
impregnable to all liutnaii attacks, and guarded by Jaws 
well calculated to secure its stabWty and duration. 

It was long protected and governed by coneuls, tri- 
bunes, iind dictators, eminent for wisdom, probity, and 
valour. 

It grew great by the accession of many provinces and 
kingdoms. lU splendour was increased by the pomp and 
riches of innumerable Otumphs. 

By successive victories it became so pc»werftil, that for 
many ages it could not be shaken. But at length the pre- 
valence and elfects of luxury sapped its foundations. 

Through the gradual decay of its military discipline and 

I ublic virtue, and the influence of ambition and internal 
Iscoid, its native strength was lost, and its forces were 
turned upon itself, to the annihilation of its ancient liber^ 


From tlH»e causes, mUI by ilmim grida 
and became an easy conou^ 10 thoka barbsma MiM 
over whom her eagms baa Cmatrly Uiuaipked« 

Ignorance and superstition naurped the ancieni laatt^ 
learning, science, eloqueneiB;* and iho fine arts, ishieb bad 
now fled for ever. 

Her temples were sacked, and her towering struetureap 
which b?d been objects of universal admiration, were de* 
molished, or remained only the defaced and melancholy 
vestiges of her former glory. 

From the instability and imperfection of all sublunary 
things, a similar fate will probably attend the presenVand 
ail succeeding states and nations. 

On the best constructed, and most admired fabrics of 
human wisdom nnd liumaii pride, mutohUitp and decay is 
tlie universal inscription. 

A certain )>ortiou of greatness, dominion, aud glory, is 
permitted to exist in the world, but this is ever aapject to 

Ml-TATIOV. 

It verges, like the light of the sun, from one part of the 
globe to the other. Succeeding empires are rai^ on the 
ruins of those which have fallen. 

Thus, like the phoenix in the fable, when on^ is de- 
stroyed, another springs from its ashes. 

These reflections, on the rise and fall of ancient states 
naturally lead to a consideration of that whereof we are 
members, and also to a consideration of ourselves. 

As individuals of a like community, which must sooner 
or later experience a like change, every one is interested 
in the inquiry. 

What rends most to increase or destroy the happiness 
of a kinpilom, empire, or state? To weaken or give it 
stability ? To destroy or prolong its duration f The 
same questions are in a great measure applicable U> fami- 
lies and individuals. 

The Driti.sh empire is said to have boon founded by 
Wisdom, on the rock of liberty. Its constitution is, per- 
haps equal, if not superior, to any that has yet been 
formed ; but unquestionably it is yet far, very far, from 
being perfect. 

I From the history of past ages, it ap'iears that luxvrt 
has alw.ays been the original and grand cause of that dis- 
order and ruin in which the 'greatest states and empires 
have bocii involved, and by which they have fallen* 

The same <*ause may be applied to the fall of families 
and individuals. Luxury, and its constant attendants, 
imbecility of mind and, body, are the canker*wOrms of 
every political state, whether public or private. 

Luxury naturally makes a rapid progress among all 
mnks of the people. Nothing is so inimical to the happi* 
ness and welfare of individuals, families, and nation^ as 
the giving way too much to luxury. 

The superior classes, who ought to be patterns oif tem- 
perance and virtue, are loo .apt to set examples of prodi- 
^lity and dissipation. 

In these vices, the inCerior classes of the people have 
rolU)wod their superiors so closely, that, as BiiAXsp£Afta 
shrewdly remarks, 

Tlie toe of the peasant comes so near the heel of the courtier, ties 
It galls iiis kibe. 


tieSi happiness, and greatness. 

And although, after theae became extinct, the little This is the ca.se not only in luxury and extraviypiU(^, 
public virtue which remained in the breasts of individuals but most other vices, wherein they seem to pride 
was sometiafies exerted for their restoration,' every at- selves in being as* great proficients as their superiors, 
tempt was mode in vain ; and the mwer of Rome, by de- Hence it higj^ly behoves every man to consider his own 
grees. still declined, like ait aged body deprived of iu case, and endeavour, as an individual, eseentiaHy neeei- 


rml nowiitunent, and wa* aoon totally •ubrerted. 


•try to bring about a genoral reformation, on wUfe 
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an a« . plrtyiil^ 'fi^tinty an<l happiness olely c]e|>end ; Were this the case^ all medsum 
and cot^seqUeiil^, timt he should be Jlrst solicitous to re- which have private inthrest or antj^iqii foir Vili^ 
form his oyife^i^idn^ty^and ^ttvondiy^ be jealous of those whuld be choked ia the origin ef Iheir . 

riglitsahd^lilMulrieisrwhi^^^^ his dearest prerogatives; and If these remarks \yere dttly aild attehdkd ,!^ 

wiftii a decent but manly fortitude, unawed that destruction which frequently seems sitpshdedr'ovef 
by tiM frown of tyranny, and uncorrupted by the suiihi of usi would be averted, and )^ioe and happiness wouM dif- 
** ' ■ fuse their blessings all around; ' -i,. 



HUNTING THE G A Z E L L E. 


Ti!R Ga/cile or Antelope forms a coiinectiug sjjecies 
between the goat and the deer kinds ; somewhat resem- 
bling the former internally, and the latter externally, ex- 
cepting its horns, which are annulated or ringed round, 
with longitudinal depressions running from the bc^ttom to 
the point.* 

Of all the animal^ in the world the Gazelle is said to 
have the most beautiful eye, extremely brilliant, and yet 
so meek that all the eastern poets compare the eyes of 
their mistresses to those of this animal. The disciple 
mentioned in Acts ix. ^16, 40,* who was raised to life at 
Joppa, was called .Tabifha, which by interpretation sig- 
nititfs Dorcas or the, Gazelle, from the beauty of her eyes ; 
and ilhis ia still a common comparison in the east, Aine el 
CsrgjRe.f/* or “ You. have the eyes of the Gazelle/' is the 
greatest comjj^liment that can .bo paid to a fine woman. 
The Oazdluis most beautifully formed, and bounds with 
surprising, they are .so fleet -that greyhounds, 

tlioiigh redboflecl exoellenl, cannot come up to them with- 
out the gid of the falcon. The usual method of taking 
the Gazelle is. by hunting it with the falcon or Jthe' 
oui^e, a species of leopard, which takes its prey, not by J 
its flatness, but by the gr^eatness of its ^prings,^ but 


sliould ho fail in his first essay the game escapes ; but ft 
is sometimes tviken by the foiiowiDg expedient; — a tarns 
Gazelle, brought up for that purpose, is taught to join 
those of its ktnd whenever it perceives them. When' the 
hunter, therefore, discovers a herd of these animals toge- 
ther, he fixes a noose ixiund the horns of the tame one, in 
such a manner that if the rest butt it they are entan- 
gled, and thus prepared he sends his Gazelle among tiie 
rest. 

The tame one no sooner approaches, , but the males of 
the herd instantly sally forth to opposehim|Add in butting 
with their horns are caught in the nooie. Fhiding himsen 
taken, in the snare, terror lends him additional strength 
and activity, and he makes the most vigorous exectious 
to disentangle himself, and escape before the hauler 
can <tome up with him. Us effort Under these ciroum^; 
stances is proposed for imitation to the person who has 
rashly become sui^ty for his neighboufi. 

Deliver thyself as an Antelope or Gazelle • from the 
hand of the hunter, and as a.bira the snare' of the 
fpwlcr'*— (Proverbs vi. 5.) — “Thou Uaat'jinprVi* 
dently placed thyself in ^rilousi circumstoDces.; SttM' no^ 
delay, in making an effort for thy release.*' • . V / 


« TheGazeli^ agmi^s with the goat fn the texture of the horns, / 
(which have a core in diem, and they never cast them,) and with the ; 
, fiir pi flic elegance of Oieir form and swiftness. j 


LdUnoW : PHnted for the Proprielora/uid VoblliM \ft CaWAksi^ 
is/ATe-Maite-lai>e*-P9aeiiwMf|^s^ 

CPrUitMl hfWaiTiNe, MnSgSt «mS. 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

This county is one of the three that was formerly possessed 
by tho Cativelaky. It is suoposed to havo d^ri sd its 
name from the Saxoh word expressive of great 

abundance of deofi f:>r which this county was formerly 
celebrated. 

Buckinghamshire is bounded on the north by tho Thames, 
which divides it from Berks; on the east by the counties of 
Middlesex, Bedfordshire, and Herts ; by Northamptonshire 
on the north ; and by Oxfordshire on the west. It is about 
43 miles in length, IS in breadth, and 138 in circum- 
ference. It contains 8 hundreds, 14 market towns, 185 
parishes, and 615 villages. It lies in the province of Can- 
terbury, and the diocese of Lincoln. 

Its rivers are, the Thames, Ouse, and Coin ; the two 
latter are inconsiderable. The Thames waters its southern 
part, the Coin its eastern, and the Ouse the northern. 

'I'he face of this county is greatly diversified. The south- 
east part lies higli, and coiisi-sts of a ridge of hills called the 
Chiltcrn, probably from Chili, a Saxon name for Chalk. 
The northern part is distinguished by the name of The Vale, 
^^})i('h is I'oiifiidorcd one of the most fertile in the kingdom. 

'riio stewardship of the Chiltkrn IIun dui.ds, so fre- 
quently mentioned in the public print.s, is unproductive 
either of profit or honour. It is merely a nominal oflicc 
under the form, grant(*d at the request of a British senator, 
to enable him to vacate his seat in Parliament. Tins 
county abounds in wood. Its cliief [iroducts arc corn and 
hiitter, but it is most noted for cattle, the bu.sinebs of 
grazing being most profitably puisued. Its principal ma- 
nufactures arc lace and paper. 

Its towns are, Buckingham, Aylesbury, Great Marlow, | 
Amersham, Stoney Stratford, Wycomb, Ncivport Pagnel, 
Colnbrook, Bcaconsjfield, Olney, Wendover, Ckcsham, 
Iviuijhoc, Risborough, and Winslow, 

Buck iXGii AM, the county town, is situated on the 
Ouse. It is of considerable auticfuity, but is a small place, 
containing only 3000 inhabitants. The most conspicuous | 
am I jiriiicipal ornament of the town is the churcli, which 
standb on the summit of an artificial mount, which was 
originaliy occufiied by a castle ; but the great object of 
interest and attraction is in the neiglibourbood ; namely, 
Stowe, the splendid and princely seat of the Duke oe 
B u c u 1 N o II A M , It is about two miles north-west of Buck- 
ingham. The gardens of Stowe are considered the most 
elegant in the kingdom. Tho-most celebrated and ))opuU»u8 
town in the county is AyLEsnuny. Here i.s held the I.ent 
Assizes and the Quarter Sessions. In the time of the usurping 
Norman, it was a royal manor, granted on the singular con- 
dition, that they should find straw for the kir]g*s hou.sehoId, 
and sweet herhs for his chamber, provide him twice in the 
w'iuter tliree eels, and thrice in the summer three green geese, 
if he should come there so often. Situated in the rich tract 
named after it, this towm has almost an incredible amount of 
business. One branch of the business of Aylesbury is that 
of rearing early ducklings for tho London market ; and to 
such an extent is this apparently unprohtnblc trade carried 
on, that in one single season of six weeks tho sum of three 
thousand pounds is commonly received by those who are 
engaged in it. 

Eton, a large village of this county, situated on the 
Thames, communicating by a bridge with Windsor, is the 
seat of a college or public school, where youth of the higher 
order are j^repared for the Universities. Formerly Eton had a 
very mean appearance, but of late years it has been consi- 
derably improved^ many of the houses having been rebuilt, 


and others repaired in tho modern style, Eton college wim 
founded in the year 1440, by Hknry VI. A aiiigular 
enstom is triennially observed here, called the Montsm, 
from tho Mount in the village of SattAiill, about a mile 
and a half from Eton, to which the whole school inai^ in 
military procession, with colours and music, on Whii^ 
Tuesday i on which occasion a collection is made for the 
Captainoi the boys on the royal foundation, to which every 
person present is expected to contiibute. The amount of 
the sums usually collected is from 600/. to 800/. 1'his sum 
is given to the Captain, or Senior of the boys, previously to 
his removal to Cambridge. The origin of this singular 
custom is lost in obscurity, but it may be traced as fin- 
back as (he reign of Queen Elizabeth, who, when on a visit 
to tho college, desired to see an account of< tho ancient 
ceremonies observed there from the period of its foundation. 
In the list was this procession of the scholars. Mohell, tlie 
author of the Thesaurus, was born at Eton in 1703, 

Amersham, an auciunl borough, is seated on the Chil- 
torn. 'The woods on the neighbouring hills render its pros- 
pects very delighiiul. Amersham is distant 3 miles from 
Chesham, 5 from Beaconsficld, and 7 from Wycombe. Ches- 
hain is situated in a pleasant and fertile valley, on the bor- 
der of Hertfordshire, and is chiefly supported by its trade 
in lace and shoes. 

Beacon St I ELI), a small lowm, is supposed to have 
received its name from the term Beacon, cither indicative of 
the commanding cdiHce on which it stands, or of tho pur- 
pose to which that eminence was formerly appropriated. 
Among the inonumenu in tho church of this place, is a plain 
mural tablet of marble, erected to the memory of that sur- 
prising genius, E o m u n d Burke; and in the church-yard 
is a tomb of tlio poet Waller. Colkurook, 18 miles 
from l.ondon, stands on four cliaunels of the river Coin, over 
end of which it has a bridge. It is seated on the great 
road from London to Bath, and is chiefly supported by its 
inn.s. This tow n is of considerable antiquity. Part of it is 
ill Middlesex. Ivingiioe, a small towm, 33 miles from 
London, stands in a nook between Bedfordshire and Hert- 
fordaliire, and is surrounded with w^oods. Great Marlow 
is a small town beautifully situated near the banks of tho 
'riiames, under the Chiltern hills. This place was formerly 
called (flipping Marlow. The manor of Marlow more an- 
ciently belonged to the Earls of Mercia, and was given by 
William the Conqueror to his queen Matilda. Its chief 
manufactures arc paper and lacc. The neighbourhood of 
Mariow' id beautifully wooded and highly picturesiiue. 
Near Marlow are the Temple Mills, where there is a large 
nianul'acture of copper and brass. The second department 
of the Royal Military College continued here for many years 
until the College was removed to Sandhurst, in Berks, in 
1813. Little Marlow, a village about a mile and a half 
from Great Marlow, w'as formerly a part of the possessions of 
EniTii, the queen of Edward the Confessor. Great Mar- 
low id 31 miles from London. This town received its naiuc 
from the marly soil on which it stands. Wycomre, some- 
times called High Wycombe, derives its name from the river 
Wick, which passes through it, and Comb, a valley. On 
each side of Wycombe are some pleasant hills, beautifully 
shadcii with woods. In 1724, a Roman tesselated pave- 
ineiit, about 9 feet square, was discovered in a meadow uf 
the Earl of Shelburne, now Marquis of Lansdowne, together 
witli some Roman coins. In the church of this place Henry 
hitz-Maurice Petty was buried in 1305. It is 29 miles 
from London, 6 from BeaconsBcld, and 14 from Uxbridge. 
It is noted for manufactures of paper and lace. Olney, 
on the Ouse, is remarkable only for its church, which Las a , 
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vary fine apire. About & mile from this town, at IVcstcrn 
Underwood, was the residence of the emioent poet Cow- 
pEit. Olney is 56 miles from London, and 1*2 from North- 
ampton. Ston$y Stratford, RUhorouyh, Wendover, and 
Winslow, are all small towns, and of little note. Sloney 
Stratford is seated on the Ouse, and on the Roman way 
called Watling^street. /?2s5oroMflf/t is remarkable only for 
some antiquities. Wendovor is situated on a lofty situation 
near the centre of the county. It was the birth-place of 
Sir Henry Colet, Lord Mayor of London, who was the father 
of Dean Colet, the founder of St. Paul’s school. Near 
this town is the monument of WhitecliJ/c Cross, which 
was erected to coinmeuiorate a victory obtained there over 
the Danes, Wendover is about 35 miles from i.ondoii, 
and five miles from Aylesbury. Winslow is a small place 
of considerable anti(|uity. Near Winslow are the ruins of a 
castle, which was built by Hug ii de Bo miec, heir to W a l- 
TEii (jiFi'oiU), the fiecorul Lari of Hiickinghain, about ihe 
middle of the l‘Jth century. In the manor of Creiidon, also 
near Winslow, was Nuttley Abbey, for regular canons of the 
order of St, Augustine. It was built and endowed by 
Walter Gifford, the Earl of Buckingham, above mentioned. 
NEWrouT Pagnel is situated near the river Ouse, on the 
great road from London to Northampton. It is supposed to 
have derived its name from tlie family of the Pagnclls, 
who lived in the reign of William Rufus. Leland and 
Camden have both made mention of a castle that formerly 
stood at Newport Pagncl, but of winch no vestiges aie 
now discoverable, except the site, which is still called 
the castle ; but (here were no remaius of this huilding even 
in the time of Camden. At Crawley, near Newport P«ig- 
iiel, was a monastery before the time of Edward hie 
Confessor, whicli is meutioiied in i\\o Doomsday Book, 
suifl continued till some liiiie after the Cotitjncst. This 
county gave birth to liAUv Temfi.f, wifoof JSir 'riio-MAs 
Tkmvi.e, and grandiuother to the late Lord Conn am, 
whose gardens at JStow e are jubtly considered among the 
greatest curiosities in England. It is remarked of tiiis lady, 
that though she had no moie than four sons and five daugh- 
ters, yet she lived toseetheiij increased to no less than seven 
hundred persons. W faihcfmrch, a village about four miles 
from Aylesbury, is noted as the birth-place of Mr. Bonn v- 
CASTLE, many years professor of mathematics at Woul- 
wich, where he died in 1821. I 

Anmng the artificial curiosities of Buckinghamshire, the < 
grandest and most truly interesting is the iin mouse reflect- < 
tup Telesc'ofe of Dk. Hekscii ell ; instead of looking j 
at the object to be viewed, the observer is seated with his 
back towards it, and has it reflected in the s|>eculuin of 
the telescope, llorschell, whose astronomical researches 
and discoveries place him in the very highest rank of the 
scientific men of this country, resided many years at Slouyh, 
a small place in thi.s county, iRar U7;id.sor. Finding that 
the imperfection of the ordinary glasses was a grand obstacle 
to his progress in discoveiy, he liad this telescope made j 
under his direction and inspection. In length the tube is j 
39 feet 4 inches, and in diameter it is four feet ten inches ; 
the whole is composed of sheet-iron joined without any 
seaming, as the iron funmds for stoves are. This iron is 
three inches and a half in thickness throughout, aud weighs 
upwards of a ton ! The concave face of this great mirror 
is four feet in diameter. The telescope thus described is 
suspended in very complex and strong machinery which 
acts upon rollers, these again rest upon two circular twick 
walls, and the whole apparatus receives a circular motion 
merely by the aid of a single workman ; we scarcely know 
of any artificial curiosity which this country contains at all 


comparable to this immense telescope ; the discoveries 
which have been made by its means are both curious and 
numerous, and form some of the most important topics of 
modern astronomy. The ingenious and philosophical inventor 
of it has made many very important discoveries, among 
which is that of the planet, which, in compliment of his 
genius, is named after him. 

Population of the Towns, ? 


Buckingham, and parish, 3,610 

Aylesbury, and parish 4,007 

Suuiry Stratford 1,610 

Great Marlow 4,237 

High Wycombe 3,101 

■■ parish 3,198 

C3iesham, and parish 5,388 

Beaconsfleld 1,763 

Newport Pagnel, aud 3,385 

Ivingliou, and ],()48 

Weudover {disfrayichised), aud parish.. 2,008 

Olney, and parish 2,344 

Risborough (Princes), and parish .... 2,122 

Risborough ( Monks) , and parish 1 ,0 1 8 


'I'his county sends 11 members to Parliament ; viz. 3 for 
the county, 2 for Buckingham, 2 for Wycombe, 2 for Ayles- 
bury, and 2 for Marlow. 

The disfranchised boroughs veto Amer sham and Wendover. 


BIOGRAPHY or DR. BIRKBECK. 

Wfii;K an individual rises into estimation, and becomes 
‘oiispicuous in the scientilic world, every thing relating to 
lini is ifiulered interesting ; like a new star in the linna- 
neiit, nt which thousands gaze with astonishment, and the 
lew lea((fted behold with a scrutinizing curiosity and atten- 
tion, 

Wlule the star yet shines, and before it disappears, its pro- 
perties, peculiarities, and progress, may be investigated ; it 
s not requisite that we should wait for its exit before wo 
attempt a dcliuealion of its course. 

If to excite emulation, through admiration, be desirable, 
and biography be an exemplary mode of raising that noble 
st'iiiimcnt in the mind, it is best effected by presenting the 
livijig eiiibltMus to the sight, while yet breathing the vital 
air, and still contributing U' the stores of science. 

Posthumous fame, it is ciiie, does not excite envy, — that 
fever of the faculties cools, when the eye glances at the 
chilling symbols of mortali tv— -where sculptured eulogiuins 
ah)ne adorn the admonitory stone; but witli emulation a 
different leetiiig prevails, the feeling of regret, that the ilainu 
is put out at which many atapci might have been lighted. 

The biographical memoir which we now present to our 
readers, is one among others calculated to gratify the laud- 
able curiosity of those who admire genius, and who arc 
anxious to trace its growth from the germ of reason to full 
and complete maturity, in order that tliey may ascertain its 
nature and nourish its increase. It is a living life still stand- 
ing in the splendour of science, and may it long remain in 
the sunshine of prosperity 1 

‘Without wealth, patronage, or family connexions, Dr, 
Birkbeck is an instance of what intrinsic talent, industry, 
aud perseverance, may effect, when properly directed and 
steadily pursued. Previous to the invention of the Art qf 
Printing, Knowledgk was hidden in the arcanum of 
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mystery and darkness, but the Press has provided a Key 
that unlocks the enchanted Chest, and dissolves the spell 
that had long held mankind in durance. 

By this powerful engine, the ** Printing Press Dr. 
Birkbeck first brought himself into notice; by the in- 
fliieuco of its effect, he broke through that obscurity which 
had held many a one in life*long seclusion, and which is so 
poetically lamented by the late Mr. Gray— 

** Full many a gem of purcit ray serene 

The dark unfathomM caves of ocean bear ; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air/' * 

The Press transplants many a wild flower from the wil^ 
dei iiess to the Garden of Literature, and gives many a gem 
to tlie splendour of science : the time is departed which the 
poet deplored— 

** When Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unroll. 

Chill penury repress’d theif noble rage. 

And froze the genial cinflrent of the soul." 

Knowledge now spreads like the rays of the rising sun, 
and Education having given appetite to the mind, for 
its sustenance is as eagerly sought tor as that which resusci- 
tates the stomach ; every breakfast- table is supplied with a 
morning paper; or, if the families cannot afford such a 
luxury, some cheap weekly publication contributes to the 
enjoyment of their taste, and supplies the draught that re- 
freshes and satisfies the thirst of information. 

Dr. Birkbeck, who is the subject of this biographical 
article, was born at Settle, in Yorkshire, where his family 
resides, and in or near which he received the rudiments of 
his education. The family of the Birkbecks are of that 
denomination of sectarians commonly called Quakers, 
and have maintained, in all the relations of life, that honour 
and integrity, for which, in plain dealing, and simplicity of 
manners, the members of the Society of Friends have 
always been distingwhed. 

AAer his education at a Yorkshire school, young Birk- 
BECK was sent to Edinburgh, that modern Athens, at whose 
springs and. fountains of learning the aspirants to eminence 


may drink deeply and effectually. Here he attended the 
hospitals, and the lectures of the professors in that science, 
which was to i|ualify him for die future pursuit of hb 
intended profession, namely, that of Medicin e. 

On his coming to I^ndon, Dr. Birkbeck found, like 
many other men of science, that to possess a talent, and to 
profit by it, or to make it known and appreciate it, were very 
different things: wanting patronage, and the advantage of a 
name, he felt himself neglected as a physician ; and that 
celebrity tvas not to be gained by modest merit alone, espe- 
cially when it had to encounter the obstacles that the repu- 
tation of such names as Warren, Reynolds, and Vaughan, 
naturally placed in the way ; it was well, therefore, that 
the Doctor possessed a decided literary turn, and that ho 
lost no time to put his talents to the test. He became a 
RTiter to a review, then in course of publication, in which 
some bold criticisms of his production were inserted, and 
with great severity he ^attacked those practitioners who 
seemed to aim at notoriety by innovations on the established 
j system of the medical science ; but his indignation was 
either too severely expressed, or too little regarded, as it 
did not give him a passport to the favour of the public, and 
the work was relinquished. In the more immediate duties 
of his profession. Dr. Birkbeck had better success. Ho 
was appointed physician to the Aldersgate Dispensary, the 
duties of which station he performed with adequate skill 
and attention : and about that time he became a member of 
several other medical institutions of the metropolis; and by 
hie talents and activity was daily rising into notice. 

Mr. Brougham, now Lord Brougham and Vaux, 
published a treatise on the advantages of education to tho 
people at large, and the facility with which it might be 
effected. The plan proposed by the author of this philan- 
thropic and philosophical treatise was to encourage applica r 
tion to proper books, and to induce mechanics and others to 
devote their leisure time to the acquisition of useful know- 
ledge ; with tlie view to effect so desirable a purpose, a 
ready access to books was indispensable, and some well- 
qualified instructors were also necessary : these things wc/e 
not to be accomplished without some previous exertions and 
expenses; accordingly subscriptions were set on foot, and an 
institution was established for a practical execution of that 
plan, the theory of which bad been so ably promulgated : no 
sooner was the design undertaken, than Dr. Birkbeck em- 
braced its object with great zeal and ability, and was, in fact, 
founder of the Mechanics’ Institute, which he supported by 
the publication of a periodical work for the use and improve- 
ment of its pupils. The lectures given by the Doctor 
enlightened numbers of hU hearers, and opened their 
minds not only to the knowledge, but also to the true use, 
of combined science and skill, teaching how^ to facilitate 
the operation by the help of auxiliary rules mathematically 
demonstrated. 

In this attempt to elevate the mind, and give labour a 
leaven of genius and honour, Dr. Birkbeck. has not 
escaped the animadyersions of those censurers who arc 
always more ready to deride than to devise anything for the 
amelioration of the condition of the less fortunate part of 
mankind. 

Objections have been raised, coupled with remarks on a 
kindred, though a more exalted institution, relative to the 
practice of inculcating knowledge independently of those 
maxims which maintain the orthodox principles of a divine 
revelation ; objections (we believe) do not continue to 
exist, and whm they did exist they would have no bearing 
on the character of Dr. Birkbeck, as a promoter of the , 
learaod institution to which this remark piuticolarly refers. 
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Dr BlRKflEC* u R member of the Society of Frienda, i/«ry and despair. Inteuiiogation is often found in all 
who, though amcere, warm, and constant in their creed, aro these figures, and serves to render the style very vehement 
not addicted to doubtful disputatious on matlois of Faith ; But amongst all the amtoriceU ftyurcs, there is none 
and, therefore, looking at the liberal design of universal that contributes tnorc than ami’livication to express a 
erudition and instruction, he might, uublawably on his sentiment in every sense of which it is capable. An im- 
part, oveHook the necessity o any exclusive doctrines in |Kirtaiit thought that passes like a flash of lightning 
divinity: for our own part, wo readily acquit the philosopher scarcely perceived ; if it he repeated in an aitle.ss manner it 
of any design to aunibilate religion, because he does not no longer hag the merit of novelty. It therefore must ho 
oiroct ius ciiici attention to theology. Upon the whole, Dr. presented several times, and each time ^^itl^ diflereiit decu- 
BiUKiiEriv may be ranked among tlioao luminaries of an rations; so that the mind being taken up uiili this sou of 
agowho me especially calculated to hemdit mankind, and aiUfico, may dwell with pleasure on the same subject, and 
Ihroiigh whose uiduslry and mteUigenee the human race is leceive every impression Intended to be given 
dcstin.d to receive that full portion oflight ami knowledge Uaumonv, in general, is tho accordance of several 
wait uliicli th« Ciiv.A-ioit intended to adorn t lie noblest tilings existing in the same genus. Thus, cobmrs have 
wolkol Ills /tawc/waia^-iN ATUut;, whom he has invested harmony in a picture, sounds in music, thouirhu in Uis- 

wuh the domuuou of tlie UaM v fu.si: . course, as kUo have words s'lnd turns in style. But to speak 

elocpiently, much depends on a strict attention to the ele- 
meiilary sounds. 

O/merre. 'I'ho elemenlary sounds, and the ‘primordial * 
coinhinations of language, form a common mahs, whojico 
, . . , nations liav«‘ drawn all their words, whieh they thnutd 

J itEUK js m all good writers a coherent hody of natural agreeably to eortain laws, introduced among flumi by ens- 

thoughls, taken from common senso, and deiived from the tom, habit, <*xample, necessity, art, occasion, '\)r « Inince. 
very essence of the subject. Indeed, it is the essence of the It in proper to observe, in regard to soniuls:--!. That 
whole composition; for it is on tliis uniform ground that the c more they a]>pioncli to the ^iiiiplieity of their elemmi's 
tlowcrs of elocution aie strewed willi choice and taste. tl«e swectcT tiny an and easier lo jiiommuce 'I’lial the 
Tho order in which we place tho expression's can have longer they arc, 1 he nn. im lfyd' * aio 'l l.ai ilu- 
but two objects in view' j either to give them more graco, or more cle.ir they are, the more nonuis. On tlic c .iilrary 
more energy. But it rarely happens that grace and energy tho more they are impounded, the ihey aic liy 

aro separated. The ariangemt'iit of the words contiibutes haish, and doll. 
at once to give ease and clearness to diM’ourse.s, from 
which gracehilncss proceeds ; and to make tlie ideas join 
pniperly, to combine them mutually, proceeds enerj^y. 

When this connexion is seiifeible to the ear and the 
mind, by the concert and agieomeiit of llio sound.i which 
compose the words, theu results from it the chutm of wliai 
is called ii.^iimony. 


ON WRITING, 


JVC |,> 


(1><‘ 


jV^ to the comhinalivin vi' sounds, i must he oh.siMved, 
that il.o vowc!-. whieli join in unitir.; them tiM;olInr aie 
alvva).s soft; that tho.^e \\l»lch do not j in pKchiio. ^ <if 
hiatus; tliat the e i.vikuU^ \vl leii join one aiioth t aie 
liaihli nuut^ or It'.-s, ireame tin* j'onfionratioii tlu-y 
the vt)’\cl hcoomrs 1 buuieil ami simmiis overclmi'k^ed. 

. I peileelitm of this kiml onsi.ma in so 

lo give force or strength to a sonlenoo, it is sometimes ! eon^Mk^nU and tijc vow ch., that they mutiiallv t'ive 
better to rvpcal the conjunction ; as, “ 'I’lie characters of : other cn i.steiii y and ihal ilic consonanu .sir ii 

Henry, and John, and James, are tiiily dignified and : ll vowel.s, ainf tliac ,A\oi in tiieir turn eoinhiiie 
majcfitic." It is also belter to Af/pprcifi’ one of t Wo veibs; . isli the (onsonant.s. 'I herofon', in older to ah 
as, “ (Jomplaisauco makes friends, and truth enemies.'' write well, we sboidd make ehoiee of woiiIn tlmt are neiimu ■ 
Among the Jtgurcs of thoughts, we make a distinction and soft, and at the .-aim* thne llou- u, i-Iv and ii«;hily, that 
between those which e.xeitc attention, and those tlial chiefly are polished willumt being etfeminale, and elevated wiihoi.t 
liffcet the heart, lb move the heart, we must apply to the being har.^li and siitf. 

mind; and to awaken tho mind, we must interest the ^ ll.-- S iyhMef.Mli.yVoin the choice in the colleiti. in 

licarb acfl arrangement of v'.>vds?^ccurding to llie laws of liar- 

jIio .ArosTiioriiK is used, not wlicn we direct ourimony, as regiuds the e'rvation oi ilie simplicity of tin* 
speech to any paitk-ular person, but when we turn it oil ! bubject. It is the manim, the. tone, .and the eolonring that 
from those w'e talked to in ilie heginiiing, in ordir to speak j leign sensibly in a woik, or in any of its j)aits. 
to others. We may use this 15 ure low aids the living, the' Kvery evumlry possessc a language and 4 >:tyl(i suited to 
dead, lo persons present iiiid absent, and even things the geidiis of its iiihahitants. I he pi incipal distinctions of 
inanimate. 5,tyle ariac fioni the. dive.hiiy of t.ubj*'els. Tim same mode 

'Ihc figure rKOHOi’onr.iA opens tombs, laisos the dead, of exprcbsioii would l,c as inconsisteiii upmi diirorent .icca- 
ijiakes /if avc» and ear/ /t speak, and alfto all beings, whether sions, as the same dribs for pethons of dilVerent ranks or 
real, abstracted, or imagiuaiy. .Among all the lurria of for diliei cut seasons of the year. A rejecla all 

e/octifion, thU is eojiceivcd one ot the finest. ornaments. U should ]m)sscjs pwsjiicuity and prceisiori • 

Tho figure ANTiTui-bis oppo.ses words lo words, and rhetorical figures need not be resulted to. This style is 
thoughts to thoughts. It is a figure that easily occurs to peculiarly suited to pliilosuphical dkscussion, wliicli does 
tho mind ; but when it returns too frcijucnliY, it mars tho not admit of much ornament. Its chief merit is that its 
style rather tbau adorns it. ’ nieaning is intelligible to all, and that it rei]iiired no cx- 

The principal figures made use of to aflect the heatt are, planatory eircamloculions. 'I’lio simple style is also used in 

EXCJLAMATICN, which breaks out with interjt ctions : funiiliar conversations, letters, and fables ; in which it should 


COEVEESION, which acknowledges the crime in order to he pure, clear, and without any apparent ornament 
Obtam pardon; depkecation, which .dk lee^ourso to The middling or florid style has all the clearness 
pret^ers and tears; communication', whidt vents itself 


pret^ers 

in aud iiarjULEQATioNj which U e.^pre^sivu ofj 


of the 


* Oiigiual, exUtiog from the begiuniug 
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flimpic style, and admits of all tVio ornaments and all tl 
colouring of elocution. 

'^riio sMimv. style is that which makes nobleness, dignity, 
and majesty, reign throughout a discourse. All the thong ..ts 
in it are noble and elevated, and all the expressions are 
weighty, sonorous, and harmonious. When this style, 
however, is elevated to the utmost extent of its powers, it 
has much of the varieties aud beauties of what is called the 
truly sublime ; for the truly elevated styh', and what is 
called sublime, are not exactly the same thing. The latter 
is I'verything that raises, seizes, and suddenly disturbs the 
soul. It i.s a momentary flash. The clex^atcd style may be 
long ke[>t up; it is a lofty strain, it is noble and majestic. 

'J’lie.sc! several sorts of style are often found in the same 
work, bccau.se the subject matter sinking and rising, the style 
v. hich is, as it wore, borne along by the matter, must rifle 
and fall with it. But we must carefully contrive the ]>as- 
‘^ages and the connexion, to soften and lieighten the tints 
in-;erisibly ; except in certain cases, where tin* matter hroak- 
iiig olV suddenly, tlie style is obliged to chjinge abruptly. 

'I’o the styles above iiKuitioned may be added tlie 
iMTiir.Tic, wliicb speak.s the language of natl'Iie ; but in 
iu fonnati«u» art and labour liavc no share. 'I’here i.s a 
inateiial dilVerenee between painting to tin* imagination and 
to the lieart ; in the latter no elVect can be produced, unless 
it sv-eiii to be the woik of nature only. 

Ainong all the (pmlities that charnct<Tise a (’rOOTi srvT.E, 
iliat snnplii'iiy .surpasses all tlie others. Nevertheless, ive 
must not coTifomid simplicify with blunlncs}>, for the latter 
is a flight of the imagination which e.scapes us unawares, 
and sometimes to our prejudice; whereas si m [m.k'ity, on 
tlie contiary, induces warmth, energy, and vivacity, and 
i.s also the language of frankness, freedom, and ease. 


GBATITUDB. 

(liiM’trrnr. is the memory of the heart; a thankful 
lenwMubiance of kindncbs ri'ceivcd, comlnnod with a generous 
d< sire to Cf)ider pleasure 

(iratitude is a ceriaiii indication of groatne.ss of siiul, and 
Tiohleness of sentiment , and the action.s of which it ha.s 
lieen juocluclive, are among the rno.st dazzling and delightful 
instances of luiman virtue. We may farther remark, that 
the greatest heroes have cvei^been the most sensible of 
.services done to them. Byiiritus, Alkx.i n fif.ii, and 
A I. f'lioNsr), king of .\rragoa and Sicily, boro constantly in 
memory the most trivial services. 

'file earth yields up aliundant treasures to those who have 
but lent it seed ; and the rivers roll back into the .sea the 
waters which they have received from it in night vapours. 
'I’he animals too which are the noblest in tbeir instinct, are 
tho.se which are the most (jratrfuL 

A truly grateful lieart magnifies kindnc.s.s by its own innate 
genero-sitv, aud ifl not only willing to make the greatest 
sacrifices for ono who has obliged him, but, having done so, 
leniorrtbersthe favour he has received, and forgets tliat which 
he has conferred. Ileal gratitude receives a favour with 
I'onfu.siori, and returns it without measure; and is not the 
less grateful, even if the former benefactor has become an 
enemy. N:ty, even his death will only cau.se the gratitude 
of feeling and action to be transferred to hi.s po.steritv. 

'I'o tell a boncfaclor that we are grateful to him, is only 
not to insult him ; it is common civility, but no proof of gra- 
titude or adequate return of liis kindness. It is to others 
iliat wo should tell our thankful nes-s; by doing so, wc at 


once evince our gratitude, and pay a just tribute to the virtue 
of oiir benefactor. Moreover,xPitATiTUDP. begets us friOnda 
in all who perceive it in us ; for the generous feel a noble 
pleasure in resounding virtue, and oven the mean will prefer 
to confide in one whose virtue they are not able to imi« 
tate. 

When the once proud Wolsey had fallen under the 
displeasure of Henry VIII., his equals deserted, and his 
inferiors despised him ; but a private gentleman, named 
Fite- Williams, whom in the plenitude of his power he 
had patronized, took part with him, and lauded his talents 
and good qualities. Still further to evince his gratitude, 
ho invited the disgraced minister to his country-house, where 
he received and entertained him, with as profound a respect 
as if he had still been the favourite of his sovereign, and the 
dispenser of wcjalth and honours. 

This matter being told to the King, hO sent for FiTf:- 
Wili.iams, and angrily asked why he liad dared to har- 
bour Woi.sEv; knowing liim to be accused of high treason. 
“ Sire,*' rejdied the noble-lfeartcd man, it is not the dis- 
graced minister or the state criminal that I have recxuveil 
into rny house, it i.s rny benefactor and* protector j he who 
ha3 given me bread, of whom I hold the fortune and the 
traiKpiiility I enjoy. Ah, sire, if I had abandoned him in 
bis misfortune, I should have been the most ungrateful of 
men.” 

Tills ORATiTUDK met With its due reward, for his reply 
excited the admiration of the King, who conceived the 
highest esteem for him. He was instantly knighted ^ aud 
soon after made a Brivy Counsellor. 


INGRATITUDE. 

In the catalogue of human vice.s, there is scarcely one more 
difigracefiil or more hateful than that of ingratitude. 
When wc arc plunged in misery, and wish for aid, how 
firdnnt are our prayiTs for it ! Equally ardent should he 
our GHATiTUjiF. towards tliosc who extend to us the aid we 
need, and rid us of the distresses, or the afilictions by which 
we anroppreasod. But it unfortunately happens, that our 
GRATITUDE terminates with our necessities, and that we 
look with indifference upon kindnesses from which we can 
no longer reap any benefit. Wo magnify the services which 
wc m.'^y have been able to render our benefactor^ and by 
wicked casuistry persuade ourselves, that if he is not under 
ail obligation to us, wo have at least squared our accounts, 
and made ourselves free from any obligation to him. Even 
this species of ivu iiatttude is truly detestable ; but there 
is another still more .so than even this. 

This latter .species of ingratitude may be defined to 
be the retribution of evil for good. 

The Divine Founder of our religion commands us to return 
for EVIL ; which beautiful precept speaks eloquent 
volumes against returning evil for good, idke all the re.st 
f our vices, ingratitude begets its own punishment, 
lie who has been ungratefully requited for Ills kindne.ss, 
!>ecomes at length so disgusted as to close his ears, and l.ar- 
Jen his heart, to the v/ailing of the ung r atetuj., who 
thus deprive themselves of the assistance which they vainly 
crave. 

The YOUNG, uncontaminated by bad precept, and bad 
example, areJjjpely guilty of deliberate ingratitude. They 
do not dcsignSny plant a thorn in the bosom which has pil- 
lowed their helplessness, or |>oison the stream whence they 
have drunk refreshment and nutrition. But though they 
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are not guilty. of wilful ingratitudb, they frequently, 
though uncofifoiouely, inflict pain upon those to whom they 
are indebted. for tendernees, protection, subsistence, and in- 
dulgence. ' In the exuberant gaiety incident to their tin>e 
of life; young persons give a thousand shocks, and cause a 
thousand anxieties to those, whom their every word, deed, 
and \ge$ture^ ' should be calculated to soothe, satisfy and 
delight. , 

If towards our earthly parents our conduct ought to be 
rigidly respectful, thankful, and affectionate, how much 
more so should it ha towards their, as well as our Creator, 
Preserver, and Benefactor ! 

Every thought, as well as every word, should he calculated 
to please Him ; and w'e should dread, as the worst of evils, 
every thing which can or would be offensive to Him. 

Ingratitude to God U not lt’s.9 base than ingrati* 
TUDK to our earthly benefactors ; and to the baseness of the 
latter, the former superadds the innocent peril in wliich it 
involves us. 

or THE 

BUILDINGS AND CITIES OF VARIOUS NATIONS. 

Section I. 

Nothino, perhaps, more strongly attests the greater or 
less civilization >f a nation than the stylo of its btitldings and 
the extent of its cities. In prn|)OTtion na man becomes 
more and more civilized, ho also becomes more and more 
luxurious ; and in pro|v>rtion as his luxurioiisiiesa and the 
means of indulging it increase, so also does liis desire to in- 
crease the internal cominodioiisness and external ornament 
of his place of abode. 

It is important, therefore, to impress the minds of 
our readers with a knowledge of the state, in various 
nations, of chat which affords a criterion so unerring' as 
the comparative ^civilization of those nations. , It is under 
this itrtprffssioa that we are about to devote a chapter to 
the subject. 

Savage nations are sometimes found m utterly destitute of 
the means, or of the art, of building, as actually to have no 
other dwelling places but the natural clefts of the rock, or 
the cavities formed in large trees, by the continual action of* 
the elements during a long series of ages. Few savages, 
perhaps, are now to be found who are so utterly without a 
resource; for civilized man has penetrated -so far into the 
hidden and obscute parts of the globe, that even savage na- 
tions have almost universally derived some, ihougl) probably 
only an inconsiderable, share of henelit from bis superior 
attainments and experience. Formerly however, many 
savage nations were in this condition. 

Savage nations who do essay to construct themselves 
an artificial shelter from the elements, generally h«Tvc huts 
of very rude construction. The materials used in construct- 
ing them vary, of course, with the situation of those who 
construct them. The most usual materials, however, are rude 
stakes, whoso lower ends are planted firmly in.the earth at a 
considerable distance from each other, and whose upper ends 
are lashed firmly together, forming a rather Urge and regular 
cone. These are again interwoven with small twigs, which 
operation, it is remarkablei is performed, even hy the most 
completely savage people, with considerable skill and peat- 
ness. When the hut is thus far erected, it is covered either 
with leaves or with clay ’worked with wateiMh proi>er con- 
sifitency. Which of these materials is use^Mponds partly 
upon , the taste, but mainly upon the situation, of the 
builders. Whichever of them is used is carefully covered 
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all over, except a email ftperture at the bottom for ingrees 
and egress, and a hole at the top, which serves instead of a 
chimney. Huts of this kipd are universally iri use among 
the savages of North America. In each of them a family 
resides ; in some as many as two or three families ; and a 
scattered grpiip of these constitute a wigwam or village. 

In Southern Africa the savage tribes form their rude huts 
of lient twigs, smeared with a coarse mortar of water and 
earth. The shape of the huts of these tribes is almost ex- 
actly that of ahee-hivc*. They have a hole at the top for the 
egress of the smoke, and a small aperture at the side to serve 
as a door. Like the North Americ.Tu Indians these people 
kindle their fires upon the naked hem th in the centre of their 
tent. They consequently are. perpetually enveloped in smoke, 
which seriously damages their sight, and conduces towards^ 
the shrivelled and prematiirely aged appearance observable 
in their features. I’he African trilie.s erect their huts in a 
large circle, and the enclosure thus formed is occupied 
by their cattle. A circle thus formed is termed a 
kraal; and since the English missionaries have benevolently 
resided among these people, and weaned them from their 
dirty and ignorant habits, some of these kraals have as neat 
■ and comfortable an appearance as some European villages ; 
though it must be owned that, from the abscMicc of chimneys, 
from the invariable neglect of dividing the huts into two or 
more rooms, and from sundry other circumstances, the 
balance of internal comfort and accommodation is largely in 
favour of the poorest and meanest cottager of the civilized 
nations of Europe. 

The North American tribes of the frozen regions, the 
Laplanders, and the natives of Northern Siberia, generally 
have tents, or huts formed of the lightest materials they can 
collect, for their summer habitations. Such pervious liabita- 
tions would, however, be of little avail to' them during their 
extremely severe winters. So severe, indeed, is the weather 
which tliey have to endure during tins season, that if they 
expose any portion of their bodies to the cold, during only a 
few minutes, it bocoiiiCK frozen ; and death, in conseqiienet- 
of mortification thus produced, is by no means an uncitinuion 
occurrence. In W'inter, therefore, they a'e compelled to le.- 
ire to habitations more competent to afford them protec- 
ion from the chilling bla^tSi I'bcse liabitations an: built 
with thick and massive stomps, covered witliout, and some- 
imes within aUu, with turf and mos.sv.s. In the ulinie 
uilding there m only om* aperture, which serves at once for 
door and chimney. The inhabitants of Lapland and Oreen- 
aiid guard themselves .-till more completely against the 
siting winds of their ci>ld « iiniates, by having a vaulted pas- 
>age of considerable leiigtli, and jsumetiinea built with a 
urve to serve them as tiie entrance. By this means the in- 
;ress of the winds is, indei tl, more tdleciually prevented,: 
hut so also is the egress of the smoke, which in civilized 
oations we regard as being very nearly as important a mat- 
ter. Some of the Giecnlanders and Laptandera go so far in 
their provision against cold as to build ibeir residences half 
under the earth. In this case, the entrance-place and. 
chimney consist of a hole nearly at the top of the edifice, 
which is ascended without and descended within by means 
of a ladder. The operation of entering a hut of this descrip- 
tion must, to bur thinking, be very similar to that of going 
dow'n the funnel of a furnace. 

( 7*0 be continued.} 


iMHtton : PrltttH for tho Pro^rittors. And PubUtbed by W, Edwakds, 
'll Av««MAr»-lao9, pAtetB««ter-row. 

R. Cl«y, Primer, 7 , Bread-itreet-llili, Chcepdde* 
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BERKSHIRE. killed by a domestic of Elfrkia at her command ; and she 

is said to hare built this Nunnery, amonj; otbors, to expiate 
Br.iiKSin iiK, an inland county in tlio Oxford circit, tin* iiimdcr. At this place, also. King Hf.niiy I. laid the 
is about .00 miles in length, ‘2.5 in hreadtli, and 1*20 in foundation of a stately abbey, about the year ll‘21,whicli 
ciiTuinfcronce. he endowed for the maintenance of 200 monks, of the order 

h is bounded on the south by Hampshire ; on the west by of St. Benedict, whoso annual income, at the dissolution, 
AViltpliire and Clloucestershire ; on the iioitli hy tlie 'rhaiues, amounted to VXiXi. 3d. Soon after the endowineni or 
which divides it from Buckinghamshiie and Oxfordshire; this abbey, the Nunnery founded by Elfrid a was suppressed , 
ami on the east hy Middh*.sex and Snrrt'V. and the laid given to the Monastery. William of Malrns- 

It contains *22 imndreds, 12 market tow ns, 140 parishes, bury informs us, that this abbey had funds for entertaining 
niul ti71 villages. It lies in the province of C’antorhury, tlie poor, strangers, and pilgrims. The last abbot of the 
and (lit)<e-e of Sfillsbuiy. place was Hrcii Ea K ill no DON. This ecclesiastic refusing 

It cliU'f t(»\\ns are,' Rrxoisc, Ahintjdon^ Newhnry, to deliver up his abbey to the visitors, a charge of liigh- 
IC/z/^/sor, Wmitayn^ nuu>jfrfvrdy Walluujford, I^htitlcn- treason was exhibited against him in 1539; and he, with 
aiitl i)(thin[jham. two of liis monks, .snifered as traitors at Reading in the same 

riie air of this r(»unty is very healthy. Its chief rivers are, year, and immediate possession was taken <»f the Monastery, 
the 'l lramcs, Kminet, Lndiloii. ( )eke, and I.amhmirn. 'I'he Euller relates an anecdote of one of the abbots of this 
dilleient fium other liveis, is highe-,1 in summer, gra- /'laee, which is wnrtliy of lecord. He ucijunint.s us, that 
dimlly (lecK ires oii the approach of '..inter, and at last is King Henry V^ill. having lo.st himwdf in the cbasi* on 
iiearl . , if not eiitiiely, dry. Windsor I'orest, made down to ibe Abbey of l?eail]iig 

'riiiscoiinty loirtu'ilv boa^^ted asupciioritv in the staple of about dinner time; where, having disgiiisr*il himself, lie .sat 
v»n(.!, but its chief iiianuf.K’tui (•' ru'W .are -'ail < lotli and malt, at the Abbot's talile, in chaiacler of one of tlie King's 
It' piim ipal pi.xlucts are, wlH‘at, bailey, bacon, and butter, .seivants, and there he fed plenliliilly on a .‘•iiloin of beef. 

'i'll ■ lUf^sl fell lie p.u isof tlii j e ninfvare those (if the we.it and Well fare tby heart/’ qiiotli the Abbot, “ and lieie, in 

niKio’c ; IiijI in tbeea.stcm part, towards Windsor, find a (“tip of sack, I reineinb(‘r the Iicaltli of hi.s grace, j’our 

a eon. iclcrable district nnciilii . ati'd. 'J'be forest of Windsor master. 1 would givi‘ an hundred pounds on condition 
has I.inw and pi tiv been admired for its rural bcaiilits, and j could feed so heartily on hiu f as you do. Alas! my weak 
the plca^mcBof ilieeha‘-o It was particularly the theme oi j and .scjueazie (ipiensy) Moinach will lianlly digest tins wiiu'; 
tlie haimoniou*' INiei-, a nali\»‘ of hinflcld, a village in it.s j of a .small ehie.ken." 'I'he King pledgt'd the churchiiian, 
’.leiuitv. Within tin- fore.st lies the (inuf /^^ /^ upwards of J nml thanked him fu hi.s good (heer; and at a convi'nient 
22 miles in eiicumfereiiee, covered w ilh stalely trees, and | time letired undiseoveied. .Some weeks aftenvsiids, ibe 
well stocked with deer. .\hl)ot heing sent for to laindoii W'lis committed to tin; 

ill M)i\(., the c.Miniy-to’vii, v.a^ formerly noted for its rower, w hei(‘ he w’a.s kept a clo.se firisoni-r, and fora little 

al)h(■^, v.hnii \a« fmmied I»> Mi n im I. 1 1 i-’ m.w noted whih‘ fed with bread and water, lieing at tin* same lime 

I'.i ii<i rN .'it lia<l(‘, piiinnl.aiL m innIt It i.s d('lightfiill> | '‘-ly nnen.sy, full of an.xioii.s thoiighrs, and levolving in 
siiu.'ifcd .01 iIm* ii\er Kennel, on the high Hath toad. The I lii" mind hy what possible men n.» he could have incurred liis 
Kei.iict j.iiiis l!ie 'I lianics, a little h< low the town. 'I’liisj MajC'tN ’s disph asure. A siiloin of heef being at lii't '^ci 
i.iwii u fiisi iiiciitiorKMl in hi‘'to'v in ll:'- ^•;n }wl,wh<‘n itj hcforc him. it i . e:is\ io imagine that he did the due 

i' t!c^« iiljcd as .a loitificd I , hciongiiig to <heS\\oN 

i\iN(.s. hut tlicn ill tl.e p 01 ot ihe Uvni h. ll was 'I’he King, Ju.st at thi.s limi', walked in from a Jol.' 

h !i i.^ 1> ' the D.iuesin inof*. ’i'liere w a' (oi locris a ( a^tle ' w 1.' I’e had •.•cicti'd him.self, in older l-j .dveivi the 


w hi( ll ill !:e!(l hv Kii.", Si I nil loii ’.\as atferwaiai. 
I',iveii up f » l!l^u^ II, Ill'll I (like ol Koimaiid V, put. iiant j 
to an agicemeut m.ide hct.oe ll:.* walk' (d W allinclord. 
'I'hi:. e:e.i|e h i - .dm e he< ii (h iiioli^h: d, and no liaets ot ■ 
it aie to I'lC 1 mml execpliug iii lie- n him* ol a .street, called 
( 'a tle-‘.tieet. The principal ‘-tieel.s ai<’ e.\ten''ive, ucllj 
j».r. ed and li«;lite<l, ai.d the build lugs in gem ral ate neat and ' 
liand.'.oine. it i., al-o of eou.'ulcf alile extent, ImI'V, gay, and 
livelv. 1 1 eonsi-'f" ot ! Ill ee e.uisidei :i!)Ie pai i'-lu s ; vi/,, St. 
l.awiene(‘, St. Mar /, and St. (Iile.s It wa-' formeily greatly j 
eelehiiiled In' it' . '.jollen-el.oh oiaiiu!aeto!(‘': ; hut these, 
fr.iin a vaiiefy ot eaiivC', ha\e lalieu into dee"'v. It v. as at 
'l\e;.diiig tliat Ki i/.\ e.i- r M i» \ i i r i , t^neen (;f lio- 

w \ u I) IW, was first piesentcd to the people a.s tl.t* consort ^ 
ot their sovereign, in iKil. Jt i.s al.M) lattd as the hiith- 
)>lare <d Arehhi.slM.p laud, who was l)..!n in 1.573, ami 
heluaded on 'rowir-Ilill in Kilt; Su 'I'iiomas NViiim-, 
eeiehr:il((l tor charities, aiio the toiouler (d S^. .lulm s ('ol- 
leg<', Oxfoid, vashon Iick* in 1192. lie* ^aim* \eai th.il 
C’hii't >|*her ( ’idumbu-. di'e'».eie(l .\ .m »■ ii i c \ . Mr. .^I i 
ItlCK, the .lufhor ot till* he'! poelie.il ver.sion of llie P.'.rlms; 
and 1 1. 1. 1 M H \ iiK r i< , a leni lied prinfei, w en* aUo native s 
of K’eadiritT. 

Ju.Kiiin.i founded a Nunnery heie about tin* ye.nr ’''9 
Klfrida was tlie wi(i(>w' of Kdgar, and n olhei -lu-l.i to | 
King EjiWARD, the .Saxon culled the Maityr, who was 


pn . -m T' l>ehi\i.iii. I'’indirig tin- .\hl)ot’s appetite mm 
.":i[oo\ed, ‘‘ .M , I .m d exel.'i imed I he monaifh, ‘‘piesrml^ 
deposit voiir h•n^(i7'f(l ])otnifh in gold, else no going heme 
•ill :he d.i\s (jf your life. I have.* been your phy.'iiei.iu ; .n.d 
I.eie, .is I dc'' rve, I demand my fet; for the same ” 'I'ht 
a fi.uished .'\bhof tiioiight proper to comply with the teim.- 
.d'tl:e pioj «.siiion ; riml glad to escape, leiut iied to Ite.idiuL' 
ligl ler in Iienil ami in purse than wht*n ho [>aid thi-i iin o- 
lunr.ii •• vi'it to the c.ipital. 

At Hiadfi'Id, alioiit four miles west r»f Heading, a monas- 
teiv w’as built hy King Iva, .some lime he ore ihe \e.o- 
hni (low if continued itihx.s not appear. 

'I he filer sepaiat(‘.s tlio town of Heading into two 

pails, and in its pa.s.sage forims several excellent wharfs. 
Ibis liver i.s navigable westward to Newbury, 1 liiiigei ford, 
Eioxfield, A^^c , and forms a communication between tlx 
Srvein and the Thame.s. lirading is distant frorii fauidon, 
!.V n.ikinuham .’il) mile.s, hv iM.iidenhead an(i by 

I'ejli.iiu ami imisor Imk-.! d7.J. It i-. miles fro ii 
I leu. IV, 1.5 from W aliingfoid, |t» from Jhisiiiesioke, ant 
17 from Newbury. 

N I w nir K V, situated in a fertile [dain, is a very consi' 
derable town, watei’ed by the Kennel, wliieli pa.sscs through, 
if r-ear the <•« litre. Its s(iei*ts an* spacious and well built; 
and h(ie is a virv knee mai ket-phu e, with a good trade. 
Newbury foinierly boosted of its great superiority in the 
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iiiaiiiifnctiire of cloth. In the reign of IlfiNUY VI If. John 
Winchcomh. commonly culled Jack of Newbury,** 
j)I(»yed in his own house 100 looms, and on an expedition 
against the ScotSy njarched t«) Fi.(M)Di:n Fikld at the 
head of 100 of lii.s own men, all armed and clotl.ed at 
his own expense. The .succe.-.s v/hicli attended the English 
army in that expedition is well known ; and we are told 
that the famous Jack of Newburify' at the head of hia 
little band, heha.ed with the most distinguished bravery. 
After the war was over, he leturned to ))is native place, 
and at his own exjienr.e rebuilt the gieatest part <»f the 
parish chinch of thi.s town. His descendants remained in 
possession id’ considerable estates many yearn after his 
death, the hist of whom waa an heiiet^s, who mairied the 
late Loud Ihii.i no. mioK i:. 

Tlioiigh \Vi \( iiruM n was one of the mo.st wealthy trades- 
men of his time, and lived in the st}le of a prince, yet we 
find he was di-scended of viTy poor parents, who after giving 
him such an edutation as their circumstances u«)uld admit, 
j)ut him an apprentice to a very rieh clothier at Newbury. 
He was diligimt in his biisim‘ss, and conducted hiiiistdl 
with sricli prop[i<*ty ns to nc<pnre the good-will and lespect 
both of his iiia.shM' and iuistreh.8, and also of all who I new 
iiiui. VV’heii marly out of his time, his master died : .so(ni 
after which, his misties.s, though >oung, luh, and prcs''<‘d 
by several siiitois, made choice of her appieiiiici* John fur a 
husband. His wife dying in a few veais afiei, “ J.\( K oi 
Ni:w iu’Uy” manied one of his maid-servants, ulom In* had 
noticed for her good sense, modesty, and prudence, preter- 
ling her to any mori* noble or weahliy match, in the saiiu* 
manner as his mistiess had before piefened liim. He 
died at an advanced age, universally regretted, a-, he wa'. 
universally beloved, leaving great liches to hi.s wife, childien, 
and all his relations, as well as many considerable sums to 
the po )r, to whom he was exceedingly kind and charitalih*. 

Alxmt the year l.'lt)7, Donnvujtoa Castlcy near Nrwhiiiy, 
became the juoperty of (’ii \r( i h, the father of Englisli 
poetiy, who settled here in order to ta.ste the sweets of c.on- 
lemplalion and iiiral retirement, having .<spent the menf^ st 
part of his life in the hurry of busiue.ss, and intiigiie.s of a 
court, during which lime he had seveiely experienced the 
umtahility of foituno. Here he spent tlie last two or threi 
years of his life in a felicity he had not before known, hut 
on tlie death of the King, going to court to solicit the coii- 
tiiiiiation of some grants, he fell ill, and died in London, in 
the yeai l*lt>i). 

Two haltles were fought near Newhuiy, between the 
forei's of ('ii.Mii.rs L and the I’aillaineiit, in IfidJ and { 
KM I; ill the tii.>i of which, the excellent Lord J'ulkland 
was slain. Nt'whuiy is .Ob miles Imm London, 17 from 
Heading, and '20 fiom Oxford. 

WiNDsoa, the |•I■esent seat of royalty, is beautifully 
situated on a gentle a.sceiitou the south-side of the I'liames. 
Jt consists of several streets, and is well jiaved and lighted. 
AViiuLsor is greatly celebrated for its magnificent castle, 
wdiich was originally built by William the Coixjueror, 
who, with a very wise policy (for the limes in which he 
lived), erected strong ca.stles in such parts of England as pre- 
sented natural advantages of po.'iiiion, H i n ky the Eikst 
greatly added botli to the extent :\nd the strength of the 
original building, and the sutceeding rnonarchs made it their 
usual residence alternately with the 'lower of l.ondon. 
Edward iiik First, iri.stead of merely adding to the 
huildiug, had the whole taken <lown, except thr Tower, 
and erected li'D/r/sor Castle and St. Gcorije's ( 'bapel, 
nearly as we now see th(*rn. Sub8c(|iient monarch.', made 
some alterations and went to vast exjieiise in furnishir>g and 


decorating the interior ; but until his late Majesty, George 
THE Fourth, caused the w'holc to be restored, and sorno 
portions to be added in a style corresponding to that of the 
iTiaiii pile, nothing of consrxpience was done to the exterior 
of this edifice. As now seen, it consists of two wards or 
courts, separated by a massive round tower, called the 
Middle Ward ; tlie two former wards being surmounted by 
several Gothic tow'crs, and defended by batteries. The 
whole area of tlie castle includes a space of nearly thiitecn 
acres ol land, situated upon n gentle hill, which commands 
a very extensive view, from the level nature of the surround- 
ing country, and leaving its base wateied by the 'IhauKs. 
'riu! highest part of the castle is tlie round tower in the 
upper court. 'I’liis i . ajijiropiiated to the residence of the 
Governor, generally a nohlmniin distinguished by his military 
rank and achiijvements : and eommands a view of no fewer 
than twelve counties, as well as of the metropolis. Of all the 
loyal re.hidence.s, this is the grandist, and tin* most coin- 
jdelely adapted for the sojoiiin of the King of England ; and 
now that lht‘ e.\t(‘rior has been lepaiied, and the intnlor 
fijiiiished under the directions emanating fiom tlie consum- 
mate. ta.ste of (leoige 1\L, it would be dillii'ult, perhaps im- 
po.s.sihle, to |>oiut out a re.*»i(h‘nce in all Europe at all co;ri|)ai- 
aiileto it. St. George's Chapel, founded by l‘'.(lward the Third, 
i.s in the very best style of }>oiiiled architecture. 'I'he grand 
ornament', of (he interior of the castle air* its pietiin s, 
which aie all originals, and fiom (lie hands of the most (’'•le- 
hiat<*d nia..(eis of the ait. Soiiu* of them are extiunelv 
valuable. Seen from the forest, towards the ( lose of a simi- 
mei e\eniiig, this magnificent siructnre I'licitsthe utmost ad- 
miiation, and awaken", sentiments of the purest ai>(i loftie.'-t 
d<‘.s< liption. On the d(‘clivity of the Itill ail joining th(‘ 
caslh‘, i.s a most beautiful teinue, JiS7() feet in length, whidi 
is ju.stly esteemed one of the noblest walks in Euiope. Its 
prospect fiom tire imind tower is parliculaily enchanting, 
from wliii h the lielmldiM can look into tim ercinties of lUiksy 

A’n.MM, Utl't^y IhtchS^ (hl furxty \\ dt'^y IIUHtSy 

Sutni/, Sussex, l\(nty and Bed ford. 

In St. Georgi s Chajrel wasinlened ITlnrv \ L in 1 171 ; 
as al.so wa.s Enw .ard IV. in JdiS.'l. V’llI w.is 

liiuied heie in 1.0 Hi ; and Ciiahi.i s the Fiist, afii r lii» de- 
I I'apitation at W liitehall, vas huiied here* in IblO. Joiix 
j Ciii’ K( III I.T., the illustrious Duke of Marlhorough, dicil 
I at AVincUor in 17'2‘2. Tin* universally lamented Jhince.ss 
;CmiUI.ottk of Wai > H was interred here in 1S17; 

I K III. after a reig i of .sixty 3 ears, agf*d «'ighty-tv/o, 

I was interred here in l-S.S; and his son (jImorc. e IV. in 

! 1h:io. 

At a little distance from New Windsor, stands (>ld 
Wimhoi, which Camden >s lias been falling into dei*ay 
ever sim 0 the lime of Edward HI. At the conquest, Old 
Windsor contained lOOhou.ses. Near Windsor are also two 
parks; one called (lie Little Eaik, and the other the Great 
Park, adjoining which is an extensive tract called “The 
Foukst.” Windsor is 2*2 miles from Loiulon. 

Maidenhead, situated on the hanks of the Thames, 
over whicli it has an elegant bridge of 13 arches, is partly 
in the (Arish of Cookham, and partly in Bray. It was 
formerly' called South Ealiugton. It is seated on the great 
road from London to Bath, and is noted for its inns, and for 
its great trade in timber and malt. This place w'as first 
raised from its obscurity by its bridge, which was first 
erected here about the year 1297. Before tlie erection of 
(he first bridge, travellers used to cross the Thames at a 
place called Babhaiii End, about two miles north of Maiden- 
iiead, where there was a ferry. Maidenhead is 2(3 iiiilca 
from Loud on. 
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Walt. I NO FORD, a very ancient town, was formerly af 
place of gi cal magnificence ; at present it is of small | 
extent, containing only about 2000 inhabitants, ft had a 
strong castle, which wa.s besieged in \aia hy Sttphi m ; 
and here, that king and Henry If. concluded a treaty o: 
peace in ll/>3; by which it was stipulated that Stephen 
should enjoy the crown during his life, and that Henry 
should succeed him. It had formerly twelve churches, but 
these were reduced to three in the time of Rich ard the 
Second. It is now chiefly noted for iis trade in malt. It 
is 45 miles from l.ondon, 13 from Oxford, and It) from 
Reading. 

IIi.NCiERFoRD IS a Small town on the western extremity 
of the county, bordering on Wiltshire. It is noted for the 
he.st trout in Rngland. KAURiNCiOON i.s noted for the 
deatli of Alfred the (Ireat, who died here in the year 900. 
Ron PUT, Earl of Gloucester, erected a castle here in the 
reign of King Stephen, but that monarch, after some re- 
sistance, reduced and levelled it with tlie ground. Imine' 
<liately in tlie vi<'.iiiity of iho town is F’arringdon Hill, which 
roinmands a rich and e.xteii.sive view o.'er dilferent parts of 
Oxfordshire, (iKnicestcrsliire, and Wiltshire, in addition to 
the \vh<*le of the beautiful and interesting vale beneath. 
AImuiI two mile.s nortii of I’arringdon i.s Badcot Bridge, of 
gieat anii([uiiy and venerable appearance, hut more par- 
ti<‘uhu ly inteiesting fiomtlu* relation it hears to history. On 
t}>i.s spot, a memoiahle battle was fonglit in the year 1387, 
between Rgukiu dk V^kuk, Manpii.s of Dublin, the liigldy- 
hmoured favomile <»f Rk iiauii II., and the discontented 
B.\uo.\s, headed by 'I’lioM Duke of G T.oucr.iTKU, the i 
Earl of Di'iui V, afterward.s Hf.nrvIV. 'Fhe troop.s of 
the fnvourit(* were nmted, and he himself only e.scaped by | 
))Iunging on horseback into the 'I'liames, and .swimming I 
acios.s the stieam. 


The Population of the principal Towns, 


Reading 15,r>0.> 

Abingdon 5/2.09 

Newbury .5,977 

Windsor 7,1 o;j 

Wantage and Parish 3,‘2S2 

Hungerford ‘2/2S:{ 

Wallingford ‘2,4ti7 

Oakingiiarn and Parish 3,139 


This county sends nine members to Pailiainent; viz., 
for the (hiiirity, ‘2 for Wind.sor, ‘2 for Reading, 1 for Wal- 
lingford, and 1 lor Abingdon. 



MiKKi 


WANT.xi.r, formerly a Roman station, is noted for being 
the biilb-place of Ai.ruKi) niF GKr,.\'r. It is al.<.o noted 
as being ihe l)irtli-place «d Bisnoi* Botlfr, a contempo- 
rary and fellow -pupil of Dr, Wa its. 

small town near Reading, is noted as 
the biilli-place of Air. ( ’u utn/ r.L L, the author of a volu- 
ininou.s (tazcttcf r, wln) was born there in 1743. As Oak- 
ingliain is the only town in Windsor Forest, all t e fore.st 
coiiitH are bi-ld ben*. Gakinghaiii is 32 miles from Londviii, 
and 8 from Reading. 

Among tlie moMt fiiemorablo person.s Berkshire, were 
GroFFRKV oi' Monmouth, the noted l)i.storian, and Ablxil 
of Abingdon Monastery; Sir 'Fhom \s IIunokrfoiid, the 
first speaker of the House of Commons, a native of Hunger- 
ford ; Sir, Ion N Hoi/r, who for many years w’as Lord Chief 
.liistice was a native of this county. He v;as one of the 
ablest law'yers this country ever produced. 

Among the antiquities of Berkshire not already no- 
ticed, are the traces of a large Roman camp, commonly 
called (hesar’s camp, at East Hampstead, near Oak- 


A.mon(* the most vaIiMl>le animals to man i In sheep, 
as it supplies him with food and ('loil)in'.r. 'J mah* is 
distinguished by the name of lianiy (Ik femul is called 
/i wc, and Ikt young Lamh. ’’lom their great utility tj us, 
they have b(‘ei) greatly inuhiplied in every quarter of the 
globe. 'I'he I’^wx' produce.s ver y year one Lamb ; .some- 
times, but seldom, two. 'FI ir ll' sb aifoid.s ns e\c«*IIeiit 
food ; and their wool, how many bands does it employ 
How many tbousand.s does it give bit ad to, in manufac- 
turing our clotb.s, our stnfVs, our .stockings, our hats, <?te 
Of all these fahrieiitii)n.s, .some arc line and dear ; others, 
coarse and cheap. I‘s bowels sru-vc u.s for making strings 
to musical iristiumeiils, sik-Ii as violin^, liaip.s, and tor many 
other piiipo.seo. 'Flu* .skin of the Sheep i.s also of consider- 
able value, and answers for making bteeclies cand binding 
books; it is also made into ])archment. 


ingbairi. 

A RING DON is a place of considerable antiquity, having 
been famous for the residence of some of the old^uiTisii 
Kings, as w'ell as for a Synod held there in the tWe of tlie 
Saxons. It vas formerly remarkable eJso for |)08spssing 
one of the richest abbeys in England, from which it took its 
name. (Jf.offrky ok Monmouth and Edw.^rd tiik 



Martyr are said to have been interred here. 'J'he town is 


neatly built, and consists of several well-paved street.s, which M.AIL Cf)ACIL 

centre in a spacious area where the market is held. It is 

chiefly noted for its manufacture of sacking, sail-cloth, and M.^ Co.\ches were .srt uf) by government for the 
malt. It is 5 miles from Oxford, 55 from Londc 10 1 .speedy conveyance ot letters and small parcels of value, 
from Wantage, and 10 from Wallingford. which require great care and safety, and also for traasmit- 
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ting specie, when that is necessary to Ue clone, from the 
metropolis to any part of the country, or from thence to 
JiOndon, io payment for iniTchamlise, or in the process of 
trade and dealing. Passengers also u•e^c^ lorrncrly con- 
sidered more safe by travelling in those coaches than by the 
vehicles then on the roads called Heavy Coaches^ and the 
rapidity with whic'h they accomplished llieir journeys made 
it desirable to go by them when c'xpi'dition was reejuired ; 
the safety they afford consists in the regulation under wliich 
they are placed, and the competent guard by which they 
are alway.s attended ; hut since the ruad.s have been so 
much im|)rov((l as they have lately been, many c!oache.s 
belonging to private person.s or companies of speculators 
have rivalled the mails in speed and accommodation, if not 
in safety : llie horses by which the mail coaches are drawn 
are provided fiom tlie best hn*ed of rondstvrs^ and the gear 
and tackle are <*are.fully kept in good order and repair, no 
expeiiijc being spared to render them free from accidents on 
the journeys. Other coaches may be ns well erjuipped by 
tlieir j*n)j)rietor3, but perhaps every one cannot so w<‘ll 
ailoni (he e.\pense of aubstuntinl materials, for the consti uc- 
tioij and repair of tlieir carriages and harncs.s, nor the pur- 
chase ami maiutenance of cattle to expedite them on (he 
road. 

'riie term mail-coach is dciived from their carrying the 
mails or hags of letters, wliich they have to deliver to tlie 
diilerenl poslinasters at certain stations called post towns. 
In various parts of Great Britain and Ireland, (he word 
signifies also armour or thfenve, and therefore as 
these coaches are protected by a guard well armed, they | 
may approfiriately be called mail coaches. | 

The appearance of (hesSe oaches mi the road is .somewhat 
imposing, exclusive of the advantages they atloid for corre- 
spoiidoiices iielween inerchanls and mamifactureis, and (o 
coiiimerce in general ; (liey have* a noble look; and tend (o 
enliven the roads upon which (hey luii. 'J'he elegance and 
grandeur of one of (he.se vehicles may lie semi in the repie- 
seiitation given by tlie cut, but they are objects of daily ap- 
ponraiice, and only less noticed because they arc .so, never- 
theles.s they afford a .striking instance of (lie value of 
mechanism, and show to what extent improvenient foi 
public convciiionco may be carried. 


1 n the frozen regions each hut commonly contains two or 
these families ; and it is by no moans uncommon for the 
domestic animals belonging to them to share their accom- 
iiiodaiion, and to increase the squalid filth of the whole. 
An extensive skin of a beast serves as a kind of curtain to 
divide the populous hut into as many portions as there are 
families, during the night; but in the day-time these are 
taken down, and they promiscuously mingle in the hut, and 
enjoy the warmth and light afforded by a large turf lamp ; to 
supply which with oil is one of the most indispensable and 
attentive cares. 

The savage nations of tlu* 'J'orrid /one have, in the con- 
struction of their habitations, a very different ohjccl in 'iew 
from that which is aimed at by the people jii.st nninod. lii 
the Torrid Zone the air is the welcome giu st of eveiy hut ; 
what the inhabitants wish to guard agaii).sc are the rain and 
(he dews; which in hot climates produce the mo.^t perni- 
cious and frequently fatal effects upon (he human frame. 
In nearly all the parts of (lie. Torrid /one the huts are con- 
structed of whole or slit canes, very neatly twisted. 'I'lie 
frame-^vork of the hut being coiiijileled ot tliis material, 
in this manner the outside is covered with leaves, and the 
inside lined witli light mat.s, well calculated to resibt (he tie- 
mendoiis torrents common in these parts dining v/liaL is i in- 
phatically called “ the rainy sea.son.’' 'J’he^e huts are in 
common use among the very poorest people in Hindo.>%(an, 
and even in some parts of China. 

Half-civilized nations do pohsess somewhat more of the 
principles and the result of architeetuie than mere Bavagi'N. 
Jhit the supeiioiitv in thii ies)>ect is chietly oh.servahle in 
th(* dwellings ol (he guat, and in the temples di*<lic,'iti‘d to 
I .siipei.^tilion. 'l lu' iiahitations ol' the ]w>oi aie in noi' ise 
I *uperi*M to th »^e of lli<‘ iomeialily of sav;o;e nations ; and to 
.some of ilnon, llioso oi Polsinsia lor iiinlance, they an* de- 
cidedly inferior, a Ixihei nj.'aids the iii'ri'miily of (1 « m- 
.stiiicluie, ..r the timoni!: of lomfnrt (In yafl.nd I * tlieir oe- 
ciipants. Such tl:e < a‘«e in poKf, if ui.t in a!!, of il.o lialf- 
civili/ed nalionK oi' iti Pol.md, in Kussi.i, and tlnongli- 

out a verv coiisidei able poriion ol Austiia, (Jeiman;,, and 
Irelaritl. ^ 

iVIere mud hoiels, the llooiing of which is formed h', lie* 
natural eaitli, and is consequei:tl\ iu a .state of uii lude- 
.'^oine liampiiess d'l: ing the gieater poilit)n of tlie yeai, au 
the divi llirig-plaees i t the poorer elasMsinall llie^e eoun- 
trie.s. .Siraw or heath i'lRtieweci over tlie floor, and in inanv 


OF Tiir. 

BUILDINGS AND CITIKS OF VARIOVS NATIONS. 
Sl.CTlOiN I. 

Coutnined from potir .101. 

TiiK Fsqiiimaux tiihes, inhabiting Northern Geoigia, 
make the extreme cold from which they need protection 
aid them in procuring it. They have, of course, an immense 
quantity of snow, ami the extreme intensity of their climate 
hardeus it, almost as .soon as it reaches the earth, almost to 
the consistency of marble. Cutting the snow while in this 
condition into large blocks, as wo cut stone in this country, 
they build their huts with it, closely lining the inside wiih 
skins of beasts, ino.ss, and blanches of trees. Though the 
exterior of these huts is thus formed of a material the very 
sight of which makes us natives of a more temperate climate 
sliiver, it is said, by those who have had ample opportunities 
of ascertaining the fact, that thoMe liuls are not merely 
endurable during the winter, but exceedingly snug and-^ 
save the unpleasant effects of the smoke — comfortable 
habitations. 


i ist'3 .serves not merel-, 'is the only carpet, hut al^o as tiu* 
only bed of the v/retclc i peasantry. 'I’lii.s is alumst gem*- 
lally the case with the ly poor peasants of Ireland, "vli-.se 
V retclu'd bed .accommodations are freijueiitly lemlcK d -till 
more comfoiili.s.s and fdthy. by being sliared with their cows, 
hoises, and pigs. It ws.. ,’d he an act id' real iiscfulMCsij to 
persuaJo the common people of all coiiutrieK to impiove ilu* 
c«)nslniclion ot tl eir I'uildings, and to luaKe clean iiie-.-. a 
fioitiori of their drmc.tic economy. 'l'hi<» would he bene- 
ficial, not merely in increasing the comtou.s of tlie people 
them.selve.s, who are so accustomed to sipjalidncss and ill 
ace<)rnii^^ation that they would probably feel both dilliculty 
and rep^riance on their fiisl essaying to exchange them for 
cleanliness and coriif irt, but also in diminisliing the )*teva- 
lence and the viruleijce of contagious disordeiN. In m.iuy 
countries, however, insuperable obstacles exi^t to elTectually 
ameliorate the condition of the extreme lower orders iu 

^ For the OiUisc of the existence of .«iich a .<>tTikiiig pi oof of 
scini-iiui'hnii.sin in a roiititiy >o geograpliicidly near to, aiid so 
nolitlcally identified witli, Kiigland, see our remarks on Ireland in 
the articles “ of LeHi ning,'' and “ of Agriculture.'' 
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this respect. Ireland is one of these countries. So tho 
n)ui;lily acfiist'MiH’d arc the peopl»* ot the l<)\vf*st chios in lie 
f.i fli' ij ')u.i \\-M-u liei* \ li' I'j In ini' ili.if m 

u'i»!i ji suspicion}; :vn(l nnl’riiMidl y eyo any ailc.npts »ii» i h 
iii volcnt and wealthy [lersnns make in improve n. in soiue 
daiJsof lieland the neatly w hilc- washed and suhstantially- 
liiridbhed coliai^e in to be Been, and even small villa^ces, con* 
sisiiij^r ,>t’ hijDilar neat and healthful dwellings, aie to be 
found upon some estate.^. But the owners of these estates 
ha\e only succeeded in causing these heneficial improve 
iiKUits to he made after an enormous (fxpenditure of money, 
and afti'r encountO! iiii; obstacles, and overeomiiii;; op[)osition, 
suilieieiit to di'«hearten and di'^onst any one not p.>}.seNsed ot 
ii mind of tlie very hi'diest «'rd('r, both as to benevolence 
and <‘ner^v. And the e.xamples thus nobly set are so far from 
excitiiij^ a laiidabh' ami useful emulation, that they are ratlier 
(he sultjects of a malevolent feelinjijin the mind; of tin? mass 
I f ili<; 1. uei orders toward', the w(‘allhy and henevoleiil 
laiid' Wiiris who li o.e .)iii'inated them ; ami of a feeliin? of 
( 'Mieiipt, if int of liatred, towards tho.se wlio fiave been 
*h (ij live under sueli landlords, and wise enough 
Ivaiita-e of tin' opj'oitunities hem'VoIently <»iVi‘ied 
lo iliriii ! n |)iouiotirig theii soeial happiness and welfare. 

But til mull til • veiy lowest ordeis of lialf-rivilize.l nations, 
and .soiin liie inu' class even in civilized natbim 
f)i:/s vvfei -dly accommodated as (> d vvelling-f)l ices 
tmpmi.jr ah \eiv d’ " tly situated. 'I’liis is tlie 

lai'C even in hall-eivilized nations nd it ij> still 
sUikiii^Iy so in civilized oik".. 

The great prolicieiicy whu’h sueh nations ha/e made in 
till' aits enable them, and the luxury engendered by eoni- 
Jiien e inclines tliem, to make llie dv'elling-p^*^<‘^‘'^ all 
ranks Rnl)^^aIltial and eoiueiiient, and those of eacli rank to 
(lilter fioiii eaeli other more in extent and oinarnent than in 
positivi? usefulness. 

in highly-eivilized inonarcliieal govi inmcnts the ait of 
building always attaiiio to a veiy liigb degrei* of p'Tiection. 
I'or, in addition to tlie piule of we:dth and nobility, tliiTe is 
PupiTadded the juide of inonaichy, and of ihoje who live | 
lienealli its sw ay. 'i’ho liou' e of a .substantial and indo- 
jHiidiMit laimer in i'liigland, for instance, jiossesse.s all tlie 
actual comfjiU rei|uisire to tlie perfection of a dwelliiig- 
jdaei* as fully as the nioie .sjiacious and ornamental maiKsioii 
of the wealthy peer; which, again, contain.^ all the re- 
(jui’^ite aceomiModatioiis in fully as great perlection as the 
stalely and beautiful castle at Windsor, But the fiee sub- 
jects uf a limited monarchy think, and ju.stly loo, that their 
luler ought to he lodged in a stylo of inagnificence propor- 
tionate to hii high dignity and great usefulness, 'idii.-, 
and honoiuahle feeling it is that gives birth to the magni- 
ficent and stately palaces wlilcli adorn the limited iiionar- 
chie.'; of Europe, and in whieli England especially excels, 
'Mie piiiily of the Brolestant religion is such that its professors 
requiie no external pomp or unmeaning, though splendid, 
cercmoiiiaK to lure them to pious exercises. But a pe«>plc 
who liave ju.;t notions of what is due to the dignity of their 
tempoial monaicii, can scarcely he deficient in their ideas of 
what is due to the honour of his ard their God, Cr<*litor and 
Preserver. Accordingly, temples .^till moie spacums and 
Klill more massively grand than the palaces of tempoial 
king.«, aie consecrated to the worship of the great Creator of 
all tilings. 'J'iie demand for buildings of this kind has 
created a distinct profes^itm, which dedicates its studies 
and its exertions to the erection of such edifices 'Ihougli 
the fame, hallowed and increased by tluvlap.-ie of long ages, 
has given to the names of the great arehiteets of Greece and j 
Italy a greater individual ^pleIKlolIr llian i.s at lain able by j 


any modern, it may very fairly be questioned whether any 
rntioii could ever h«iasf such a galaxy of architectural talen^ 
• ' u r iMi pi.Mliicivi and to.st<*red in Euglaiid. 

Oil! .iicli.t«* is have not merely copied all that antiquity 
ii.is left w'oi ill copying in architecture, but they have infi- 
nitely improved it. To its elegant lightness they have given 
solidity ami stieiigth, and to its massive proportions they 
have given a light and graceful beauty ; and there are at 
the pre.Keiit moment innumerable buildings in England 
which nothing but our natural and pardonable, if not 
laudable, [Mejudice in favour of tlie works of antiquity, 
prevents us fiom acknowledging to be equal, if not superior, 
to tile best and most-admired among them. We must not, 
how'ever, forget that we have undertaken to write an histo- 
rical sketch ot the state of building and not a critique upon 
it. lo the former subject, then, we will now' return. I'he 
cities of i‘luro})e have, of course, differoiit degrees of per- 
fection ; hut as a whole they must be acknowledged by all 
candid ami competent judges infinitely to surpass those of 
all other pails of the world. They have a greater abund- 
ance of huge and ornamented buildings devoted to public 
and chari(al)le purposes; they are more in number; and both 
as regards theii whole extent and the size, plan, and beauty 
of their squares and stieets, are unequalled, if not Inimitable. 

I’he continental cities abound in great and beautiful pub- 
lic buildings ; but here our eulogiuiii of them must terminate : 
for the streets are almost invariably planned in a most un- 
lu^althfiil and ineommoilioiis scantiness of width, and tlicy are 
foi tlu* must part destitute of side [)avomcuts forfixd passen- 
gers, who are thus exposed not only lo considerable incon- 
venience and annoyance, but akso to very con.‘.iderahIe peril. 
These cities, too, from being built .so narrow’Iy, arc i*xceed- 
ingly dark, crowded, and unwholesome ; and have all the 
oh.staclos lo cv>mmcrco and convenience, and all the lurking 
places for crime and disease, which the e.ity of liOndon had 
prc'. ioiisly lo the occurrence of that fire whicli destroyed so 
very large and important a portion of it, and which, though 
it was at the lime justly legarded as a national calamity of 
great riingnitiide, has ultimately proved to have been. a very 
great blc.s.sing.'' 

{To he nmttfiueti.) 


THE flAf’E HORSE. 

The portrait reproseiit.s that famoiM horse Eclipse, 
of .*^0 much celebrity in tlic annals of sporting, whoso 
strength ami .swifinevs gave him the vicLiry over many corn- 
petit*. iv. in the laCe. He is one of that noble species of 
animaks that have been given to man for hi.s u.se, but too 
often, it i:> to be feared, abii.'.ed by him. No animal is 
more tractable nor moro useful than the Horse, and he pos- 
ses.ses :i great sliare of sagacity, both in understanding, and 
obeying bis rider or driver, and also in leinemheriiig the 
roads by which he has travelled, and the places at which lie 
has been aecu-stomod to stop. 'I'he horse is naturally I’oina- 
geuus among quadrupeds and in the field of battle, w'here. 
he .show’.s the most undaunted lesolution, undismayed by tlie 
roar of cannon or the point of the bayonet, and this is not 
in.seiiF.ibility, but actually the Ro.mc sort of animation as that 
which fires the human iireast in the heat of conflict, and in 
the midst of danger Yet, like many a human hero, the 

• The plague, wliieli previous to that fire was a complete an* 
mi.il scourge, has never since iiiadc its appearance. 
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riorse is subject to fear from trifling causes : tlie rustling of; 
leaves on the bouglis of a tree; tl sudden appearance of ' 
any strange object, or an unusual luiiid, will till him with 
terror, and pul him to flight; ecjiially alarmed has many a 
bravo man been by an unexpected surprise, or an event ol 
CTirnparatively little iniportance, these seeiuingly irreconril- 
able ipialities e.xi8t in man as well as the Horse. 

'I’hc Part/iifuu arc .'iupposed to have been the first people 
who tamed and subjected the Horse to their use and ser* 
vice, and appearing mounted in tlie field before thoii ene- 
mies, gave rise to tlie idea of that fabulous monster the 
('entaiir, as they imagined the man and Hoise to be only 
one animal. In Arabia th(> Hoise i.s highly esteemed, and 
the Cossaes of the Idirane, in the KusNian <{‘)iniiiioiH, are 
said to value tin ir luirses above all that they presses’* beside, 
many instances of wliicb have been n'lated by travelleis 
Another trait in the disposition of the Hoim*, is the eaie be 
W'ill take not to do barm or injury to any living thing that 
may fall before him ; for if at full speed he will etidciViOir 
to step aside, or step over the prostrated man or animal id' 
any kind, and will not wantonly tread upon it if be can 
possibly avoid it. Such is the character i»f ibis noble and 
useful bt*ast in bis life, and at liis death bis bide furiiisli<‘s 
a material for the workman to make tiappinga tor bis 
survivors. 


A LIST of the Disfiiancii isi ii nouour. aocoidinjr to 
the IlLbOltM AC r. 


LIST of the Borowhs which are reduced from Twe to 
One Member. 

Bor&ugkt, CautUiei, Boroughs, Ctmniics, 

Petersfield . Hampshire Rye . . Sussex. 

ChrUtrhiirch . Ditto Lbkeard . . Cornwall. 

Aslibtii-toii . Devonshire I/anncestoii . . Ditto. 

Dartmoiitli . Ditto St. Ives . . Ditto. 

Eye . . SiitTolk Helstoii . . Ditto. 

Westbiiry , . Wiltshire Reigate . . Surrey. 

Wilton . . Ditto Hytlie . Kent. 

Malmesbury .Ditto Dioitwieh . .Worcester. 

Caine •. . Ditto. Tliush . Yorkshire. 

Wareliam . . Dnrsetshiie. North Alleiton . Ditto. 

Lyme Regis .Ditto. Creat Giini<iby . LincoliiHhiie. 

Shaftesbury . Ditto. ('litheroe . Lancashire. 

Midhurst .Sussex. Morpeth . . Northiimbeil. 

Horsham .Ditto. Wallingfoid . Ueikshire. 

Arundel .Ditto. Woodniuck • . i)xfutd'>ltiifr. 


LI. ST if the New Boiiouniis to return Two Memhf.rs 
each to PARLIAMENT. 


Horouffhs. 

( oHUties. 

Iforou^hs, 

Counties. 

iManchestei 

. Lancashire. 

Dcvonporc . 

Devonshiie. 

Holton 

. Ditto. 

Wolverliuiiipton 

Stafibrdshire 

Blackburn . 

. Ditto. 

Stoke-iinon-Treiit Ditto. 

(lldliain 

. Ditto. 

Tower Hanilcls 

Middlonex, 

Hiiiniiighttin 

. Warwick.sh. 

Fiiisbmy 

Ditto. 

l.ri'tls 

. Voiksliire. 

Mary-le-boiiiie 

Ditto. 

llaiifix 

. Ditto. 

Lainbtlh 

Siiiit'y. 

''Inllield 

. Ditto. 

Marcb'sliold 


liiatiloKl 

Ditto. 

.Stoekpv.il 

Ditto. 

'^mideilaiid . 

Dmh:‘ii). 

Stroud 

Gloiiccsteish. 

l.lSTof Nk 

Boroughs 

to return One M 

K M UKR each 


to PARLIAMENT. 


//.»/•«!/ 1 * 4 V, 

A^litull iiiidei’’ 
Lyne 
Duty 
Roi'hdule 
Warrington. 
Sail ford 
('liatliRni 
('heitenhain 
Dudley 

Kidderminster 

Fioine 


Counties. 

> Laiicashiie. 

. Ditto. 

. Ditto. 

. Ditto. 

. Ditto. 

. Kent. 

. GloucesU-rsh. 
. Worcesiersh. 
. Ditto. 

. Soinersct.sli. 


iioroug h V. 
(■ales head . 
South SliieliH 
HiiddiTstield 
Wakefield . 
Whitby 
Kendal 
Tyiiemoiitli . 
Walsal 
Whitehaven 
Merthyr Tydvil 


('ountifs. 
Dm haul. 
Ditto. 
Yoikshire. 
Ditto. ' 

Ditto. 

WoHtnioield. 
Noi thiirnbeil. 
StaHbrdshirc. 
C'linibcrland. 
Glamorgansh 


Boroughs. Counties. Homujihs. Counties, 

Ainershani . Biickliigliaius. < allingtuii .C'oiiiwtdI. 

Weiidover . Ditto. Fowoy . Ditto. 

Wiiichebca .Sussex. l.o^twitliiel . . Dillu. 

Seaford .Ditto. Gattoii . .Siiirey. 

SteyniiiRs .Ditto. Hlctehingly .Ditto. 

Branibor . Ditto. llashMuore . Ditto, 

finst Glin^tead .Ditto. DmiMicIi . . Sufibik. 

Old Saniiii .Wiltsbiie. Oifurd . .Ditto. 

Ludgeishall .Ditto. < Aldebiiigh . .Ditto. 

Hiiidon • Ditto. Becralatoii . Devonshire, 

(■leat Bedwin • Ditto. Piyiiiptoii . Ditto, 

lleytesbiiry Ditto. Okehainptoii . Ditto. 

Woottoii Bas«e t Ditto. Mdbonuigli . Yorksliiie. 

Dow moil . Ditto. Horoiigbbi idge . Ditto. 

Newton, Isle of lledon . Ditto. 

Wight . Humpsliiie. Queenboroiigh .Kent, 

Yarmouth, ditto . Ditto. New Romney .Ditto. 

Slockbridge • Ditto. (Jastle Rising . Norfolk. 

WhiCehurcIi ^ .Ditto. Highain Feriars . Nortliamptoiis 

St MicliaePa . Cornwall. Brackley . Ditto. 

Bossiiiey • . Ditto. Weobly , . Hereford.Mli* 

St. Mawes .Ditto. Newtou . . Lancashiie. 

West Looe .Ditto. , llchester . Sonierseish. 

St.Oerinains .Ditto. Milbuine Port .Ditto. 

Newport • .Ditto. Minehead .Ditto. 

Cainelford .Ditto. Aleburgh . .Suffolk. 

Tregony . Ditto. Bishop's Castle . Shrop^liire. 

East Looe . Ditto. Appleby . Weytmoreland 

Seltash . Ditto. 


LIST of Counties which are divided, and that send 
Fouii Mkmhkus to PARLIAMENT. 

I riioiiiie. Hampshire. Somersetshire, 

t'orriwall. Luficashire. Staffoidshire. 

i'uuilierland. Leicestershiie. Suffolk. 

D<ib>sliiie. Lincolnshire. Surrey. 

Devonshire. Norfolk. Sussex. 

Dm haul. Norihumbeiland. Warwickshire. 

Kssex. Nottinghamshire. Wiltshire. 

Gloucestershire. Northamptonshire. Worcestershire. 
Kent. Shropshire. Yorkshire. 

LIST of C0UNTIK.S retiirniogTiiRRF. Members each, 

Beiksliire. | Doisetsliire. 1 Hertfordshire. > 

Biickiii||rhamsbire. I Herefurdshiie. Oxfordshire. 

CambiiS^eshirc. | 

LIST of Welsh Counties which formerly sent One, now 
send Two Members to PARLIAMENT. 
Cuermarthenshire. | Denbighshire. | Olaniorganflliire. 


Lunuu.n : Printad for ttio Proprietors, and Published by W. BoWASDa, 
12, Avy-Maria-lanc, PaiernoBter row 

K. Ct.iy, Printer, 7 Brcad street-Hili, Clieapside. 
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DORSETSHIRE. 

DoiisKT<;niRB is a maritiiiio county in the western cir- 
r.iiit. It is boiindeil on tlie west by Devon, on the r rth by 
Wilts and Somerset, «)ii tlu* east by Hants, and on tbe south 
b>’ tlie hritish (’hannel. It is about 50 miles in length, 36 
ill breadth, and 1.00 in cironint'erence. Its form is very 
irretrnlar. It is divided inti) 34 hundreds, and contains 300 
paiishes, and 18 market- towns. It lies in the province of 
Canteil)iirv, and the diocese of Bristol. 

'I'liis is one. of the plea.santest counties in England, and 
llie .v»il is nch and fertde. The air is in general healthy ; a 
little sli.iip on the hills, hut mild and pleasant in the val> 
l< vs, and 01 ! the coast. 'Die nnithern pait, which is divided 
by a range of hills from the southern, was formerly over- 
sjiiead w'illi forests, but now aiVords excellent pasture for 
cattle; wherca.s tbe southern part, which consists chiefly 
Ml line (l()\vri<i, feeds an inciadible number of slieep ; wliile 
port tuun.-^ tnriiisb an abundance ot li.sb. This county 
il.vj noted for its mannfactuies of flax and liemp, of which 
se are I.irixe (jnanliiies iriown. pailiculaily about the viU 
In-^e of Biad; d towards iieamiiihic'r. 'I'be Dorset 

v'.!Me|):ii(' lM-.;iil\ esteemed tor their mutton, and also for the 
iin. mvss, .slioitnrss, and close texture of flicir wool, ivhich is 
lii'icM Us'd in the m.innfaciuix* of broadclolli. 3'he greatest 
pio|.o.'iion oi' ilie land ol this (oiinty is appropriated to pas- 
fine rlie aralile is estimaled af about one-thitd^ and tbe 
w . 1-1 .It .ibo .1 onr~niut h. . 

chief livcis aie the Slovr and the Frome. 'Fhe 
ise.., in ; meirtcisliife, and passes by SturminsCer 
and lllandfoid, <ind lalLs into the I'iiiglisli ('liannel at 
( /if /sti litot h. 'i'lie F/uine llou.s by l)():cbe.ster, and falls 
into Bool Ihiiboiir, near \V’;ueliam. 

Its I liief towns ai<’, DoiU’in stkh, B/andford^ Wey^ 
liftdjjortf licftffitnsff r , (\)f fr Cnstif't Foo/Cf 
Fi'tfi'i, S!i,i/hsl>u/jf, S/n‘f /)Of u(\ Viffi/fornCj \V(irv.hani^\ 
Cnni/joKi fn\ .S/itrtJiiHsff r, and Meh omhe Rnjis. 

Jh)in 111 M'l.n, the connty town, < toisists [oincipally of 
bre(‘S|)a< i. isstiecMs, w Inch |oin ea< h other alnMit tlx* middle, 
ami well paved, neat, l(*an. 'I'be immediate 

vicinity of the town is siiiroundctl uitli agneabic walks, 
planti'd uitli lown ofticc...; and tin; buiiounding country, for 
llie mo^t |>urt, is levi-l and fnntfid. Tins town is very an- 
cient, a.s it was oceujiicd liy llie If o n \ n s, for \\ e find it 
mentioned in tlie Itineiarv of An ionini'.., under tlie name 
of Durtiorarm ; and by Bioi.i ius, bv that of Dinnium. 

It sufleied gir’iilly in llic D.inidi wars, and also by fire, 
which, in Kil.'l, dchtro>i'il piopeity exceeding in value 
200, DOO/. Near Doreliester is (be .small village of Ktnfjston 
FusscUt mitcd a'? being the native placeof .John Bussk.i.l, 
the fii.st Fjfir/ of' Btdfoid. He was first introiiuced at 
court in 1108, by Biiimi*, ArvhduliC of Anatria^ who 
bad been coinpi'lled Iiy isiu.-.sid weather to put into frciy- 
moxith, and upon wbicli oci :isij)ii be had been highly eiUor- 
tainod with the eomiiany and eonversation .if Al*-. I{r 
sLLi. He was raistd to tlu peerage by Hi:nky VHI.,' 
in l.O.ll). 

Lyme Rr.u is, about 2.00 yeai.s ago, was so inronssidcr- | 
able a place, that it was visited only by a few' (i.sheimeii, | 
but it is now beeome a place of gn at t»ade, and is uoich I 
iisoried to for sea-bntliiiig. In lt)3.'’), tbe Di hi: of AloN-j 
AKU' i n landed luie on bis iil-jmlged dc.sigii against .lames j 
II., w bicb terminated in bis own (b'struciioii, with that of! 
many ofliera. | 

Weymoi. 111 , a considt'rable town, is situated at tbe | 
bottom of a semiiiicnlar b.iy of more than two mile.s ini 
extent, and is a e eJl-frcfpionted poit defended by the two} 


castles of Sandford and Portland. It is 8 niiles from Dor* 
Chester, and 1 28 from London. 

Biandford, a neat and thriving town, is beautifully 
situated on the river Stour. This town has given birth to 
several very eminent characters, among whom were W. 
Wake, archbishop of Canterbury, and Christopher 
' Pitt, one of the most eminent poets of his time. Pitt was 
born in 1639, and died in 1748. About a mile from this 
place, is the small village of Blandforo St. Mary, noted 
as tne bitth-place of the celebrated antiquary Browk 
Willis, whose chief work is bis ‘‘ History of Cathedrals F 
Biandford is 10 miles from Sbaitesbiiiy, 9 from Wimborne, 
J.3 from Poole, 16 from Dorchester, and 103 from London. 

Sii kruokn K is a town of some note, and of very consi- 
derable antiipiity, having been erected into a bishopric by 
In A, king of the West Satuns, in the year 704. The cele- 
brated Asser Mmn i-.vensis, who wrotethe life of Alfred 
! Til eGr i:.A T,and as-sisted that king in his literary pursuits,’ was 
a bishop of Sherborne. 'Fhe bishopric of Sherborne continued 
till the lime of William the Conqueror, who repnoved the 
sec to 0/d Sariim, now Salisbury. Its greatest ornament 
is its magnificent ( hurcb. It is also noted for its castle, 
which was built by Bo('. i ii, the tliiid bishop of Salisbury, 
vAhen this county was part of that diocese. This castle 
was the first that was formerly besieged in the civil wars 
between Kino Cii.\ ri.es 1. and bis Parliament, and it 
was the la.st that held out for the King. In its church are 
interred the Saxon kings Kdward, Ethelhnld. and Ethel- 
ixTt, Crki<cii, an eminent poet, was born here in 1659; 
and Goadley, a noted bookseller and author, was also a 
native. Slierborne is 116 miles from London. 

Wimborne, sometimes written Wim/fOurnc-Minster, 

IK situated between the rivers Stour and Allen. It formerly 
bad a monastery, in which were interred tbe West Saxon 
Kings Ethelred and Sigeforth^ and Queen Etkelburya. It 
has a nobicchureli, in which isa monumentof Si r An tiion y 

ILFY, Bart., who first brought cabbages into England 
from Holland, in 1628. AVimborne is uIko noted ns the 
birth-place of the celebrated poet M.attiiew Prior, 
whose fitlier was merely a joiner. Upon tbe death of bis 
father be came to London, and was sent to school by his 
uncle, who was a vintner. He was one of the principal 
secretaries of state in the reign of King William, and 
was sent by the Queen to France as ambas,sador, in 1711. 
Of ihi.s place also was .Anthony Abiilf.y Cooper, first 
Mail of Shaftesbury, one r)f the most distinguished states- 
men of the 17th century, who was born here in 16*21. He 
wa.'.a member of the celebrated Cabal Ministry, in which, 
from his superi»»r talents, and forcible eloquence, he took a 
(Jeci.sive lead. 

33)e denomination Cabal is given in allusion to (he initial 
letters of the foil naine.s : — Clifford, Ashley, Bnck- 

vigliftm, Atlingfou, and Laudcidale, whosu counsels 
(liiected the whole, and who were certainly men of great 
Rliiliiie.s, but destitute of either public or piivato \iitue. 
{Fussell.) 

Wimh-irne is distant from London, by way of Salisbury', 
103 miles, by Wiucliester, lOI miles. 

Pooj.F, one of the most considerable towns in tbe west 
of Kngland, carries on a very exten.sive liiub* with the West 
Indies, Newfoundland, and France. Its inerrharits also 
trade to the Baltic, Norway, and Greenland. Poole is dis- 
tant from London 107 miles, and from Winchester 40, 
Bridpokt is noted for its growth of hemp, and for its 
manufacture of sail-cloths, ropes, and cables, 

CuANBOi/RNi. i.s lenilered lamoiis for being the birth- 
place of Still’iNo fli.lt, bishop of AVorccstcr, who wa.s 
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bom hero in 1635. BrUportU134 milei from London 
Cranbouroe U Q2 milei from London. 

SiiArTESBURY, situated at the northern extremity o: 
the county, upon a very high hill, ii a place of great anti 
quity. According to tradition, it existed long^ before the 
Ivoman invasion. King Canute, the Dane, died here in 
1035, and was buried at Winchester; and the Rev. James 
Oh anger, author of the celebrated Biographical His- 
twy of England^ was born here. He was the son of a 
siceLcutter. When a little boy, he often^ carried out the 
monthly publications for a Mr. Wooldridge, bookseller ; na 
a reward for^ his trouble, his request was the loan of the 
Oentlemans Magazine^ and one penny to purchase a candle 
to read by it. In ancient times it was much resorted to, and 
derived its celebrity from its rich monastery, which was 
founded here as early as the time of Alfred the Great 
by whom this town was greatly enlarged, and chiefly 
rebuilt. Formerly, there were no less than 12 churches, 
but now only three. It is distant from London 101 miles. 

Wakejiam, near the mouth of the river Froine, is very 
ancient, and was at one perhxl large and populous, but is now 
fallen into decay. It formerly contained 17 churches, but 
now only 3, and one of these only is used for public service, 
being all consolidated. Its harbour was formerly much 
noted, but owing to the shallowness of the water, and the 
retreat of the sea, is nearly choked up. Biatric, the last 
ol the West Saxon kings, is interred here. It is alto noted 
as tho birth-place of Horace Walpole, earl of Orford, 
a polite writer, who was born here in 1717. It is 115 miles 
from London. 

About four miles from Wareham is the Isle of Purbeck, 
near the centre of which is Corfe Castle^ which is said to 
have been built by King Edward, but is now in ruins. 
The first mention of this castle in history is in the year 978, 
upon the occasion of the barbarous murder of Edward, 
king of tho West Saxons, by hit mother Elfrida. This 
castle, at one time, was the strongest in the kingdom, 

Cernf. Areas, a small town, 7 miles from Dorchester, 
is remarkable for the remains of its abbey, founded by St. 
Augustine. 

Berk Regis, a small village, about 8 miles from Bland- 
ford, has been rendered famous from its having been a royal 
demesne. Queen Elfrida had a seat here, to which she 
retired immediately after the murder of her son-in-law 
Edward the Marttk. 

About 4 miles from Shaftesbury, near Gillingham, it the 
small village of Fkncei.lwood, in Somersetshire, which is 
noted as being the place where King Alfred went into tho 
Danish camp, disguised as a minstrel; in commemoration 
of which a tower has licen erected, 120 feet high, by one 
of the ancestors of tho present Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
Baronet. 

Population of its principal Towns, 


Blandford 3,109 

Bridport, and parish 4,242 

Cranlmiirne, and parish ; . . 2,158 

Dorchester 3,033 

Lyme Regis, and parish 2,021 

Poole 6,459 

Shaftesbury 3,061 

Sherborne, and parish, 4,075 

Sturminster, and parish 1,831 

Wareham 2,325 

Weymouth and Melcombe Regis .... 7,655 

Wimborne, and parish 4,009 


Iliis county sends 13 members to Parliament; viz. 3 for, 


the county, 2 for Dorchester, 1 fiyr Lyme Regis (formerly 2), 
2 for Poole, 1 for Shaftesbury (formerly 2), 1 for Bridport, 
1 for Wareham (formerly 2), and 2 for Weymouth and 
Melcombe Regis (formerly 4). 



, THE STAG OR HART 


The above engraving represents the Stag, an aniinul that 
seems designed by the Creator to embellish tin: forest and 
animate the solitudes of uncultivated nature. Tliougli pois- 
scssed of horns that might be used offensively, he is still a 
very innocent animal, and never uses them but in his own 
defence. 

The Hind, the female of the Stag, is less than tlic male 
and her bead is not adorned with horns. She is exceed 
ingly attached to her young. The Stag is one of those 
animals that are the most tormented in the chase ; the refined 
barbarity of hunting him, and tearing him to pieces by dogs, 
is a pfoasure which the great princes and sovereigns ha\e 
reserved for themselves. The Stag is about five years in 
coining to his full perfection, and usually lives to the age of from 
thirty to forty. It is a generally received opinion among na- 
turalists, that animals live seven times the number of years 
required to bring them to perfection; but whether this 
pinion be sufficiently confirmed by experience, appears 
somewhat problematical. During the reigns of our first 
Norman kings, the passion for hunting the Stag was carried to 
such excess, that it was considered as great a crime to de- 
stroy one of these animals, as to murder one of the human 
species. At this period, large tracts of land were converted 
nto forests for deer, but happily for mankind, those wide- 
ixtended scenes of desolation and oppression, have been 
gradually contracted ; agriculture has spread itself over tho 
'and ; beasts of the chase have given way to the ox and the 
heep, and lowing herds and bleating flocks enliven the 
face of the country, and increase the national wealth. 

The Fallow Deer is smaller than the Stag, and its 
horns aro quite of a different shape ; being flat, broad, and 
ery slender, with fingers curiously disposed. It is seldom 
bund wild in the forests, but constitutes the ornament of the 
park. The Rob produces every year one fawn, sometimes 
two, but seldom three ; and they live to the age of about 
twenty years. They are very numerous in England, they 
are also numerous in France, but there are very few in Ger- 
many. 'Hie Roe, the Rein Deer, and the Elk, have all an- 
nual horns ; they cast their horns later than the Stag, namely, 
n autumn ; though they take nearly an equal interval to re- 
place them. 

Of the Fallow Deer there are many varieties. In 
England we have two sorts, the spotted and the brown ; 
.he former is supposed to have been brought from Bengal, 
:he latter, froih Norway, by King James 1. The deer, in its 
different varieties, is a race of animals extensively diffused, 
and appears to spread over almost every part of the globe- 
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The R&in Dr.KB^ananiKnal of the same genua with the 
preceding, Uonly found in the moat northern parts of jEnrope, 
j-hia, and i4mertca ; namely, in Lapland, Greenland, and 
Canada ; indeed, only where the cold is immense, abd where 
the winter continues for about ihree-fourths of the jear. In 
short, it cannot exist in a warmer climate. In its nativ« 
climate it lives about twenty years, and chiefly upon moss. 
Ill Lapland, the Rein Deer supplies the place of all othei 
animals, and constitutes the sole riches ot the people ; and 
furnishes them with food and clothing, and also supplies al 
their wants and comforts. 

1'he Elk may be considered as making a near approach 
to the Hein Deer, but is larger, and as high as a horse; 
though it is not a native of the same cold regions, but is 
found in warmer climates, as in India, Africa, and in Soutl 
America, and more particularly in Russia, and in other 
eountries of the North. Like the Rein Deer, he may be 
tamed, yoked to a sledge, and will travel 200 miles in 
day. 



THE CONDOK. 

Or all the flying birds, the Condor of South America is 
by far the largest, being from nine to eighteen feet from the 
tip of one wing to that of the other. Indeed, for size and 
strength, combined with rapidity of flight, no bird can bo 
placed in competition with it. The Condor possesses, in 
a much higher degree than the Eagle, all the qualities tliat 
render it formidable, not only to the feathered kind, but L) 
beasts, and even to mankind. 

The goodness of the Creator is cvidciilly discerned 
that plentiful provision which lie has made of creatures 
beneficial to the human race; nor are the footsteps of 11 is 
gracious wisdom less manifest in the care which lie has 
taken to prevent the overspreading increase of such as are 
pernicious and destructive. A more remarkable proof of 
which we cannot have than in the wonderful bird before us ; 
which, happily for mankind, is rare, and seldom found ; for, 
were the increase of the species large, it would spread uni> 
versal havoc and devastation. The Con doh is a native of 
South America. The above engraving represents this 
extraordinary bird. These birds usually make their nests 
among inaccessible rocks, and are very destructive to sheep 
One of these birds has been recently imported to England, 
and may be seen in the Zoological Gardens in the Regent's 
Park. 



BEES. 


Among all the diflvrent classes of winged insects, the 
most beneficial to man, and one of the most ivonderfnL arc 
Beks. Bees are common in most countries ; but, although 
naturalists have for ages considered them ns an important 
suliject of inquiry, tlieir history as yet is but imperfectly 
known, fii some countries, Bees are an object of great 
attention, and their honey and wax are considerable articles 
of commerce. 

In every hive, Bees are of three kinds ; viz. 1st, the 
working bees, or mules; 2d, males, or drones, which are 
less numerous ; and, 3d, the female hee, which is called 
the mother, or queen. The workers are the smallest, the 
males the largest, and the females are of the middle size. 
The males are nearly double the size of the w'orkers, but 
want stings. The females, or queens, have a sting, and arc 
longer than th& males, or the workers; in other respects 
they arc exactly like them. 

Bees usually collect together in hives. A hive generally 
contains from fifteecn to twenty thousand ; in others, from 
thirty to sixty thousand. In all these there is but one queen 
mother, or temale ; and the number of males does not 
exceed two or three hundred ; the remainder is composed 
of working Bees, which labour for the others, to support 
them. Neither tlic males nor females go abroad in quest of 
wax or honey. All the working bees are furnished witli a 
runk for their labours, and a sting for their defence. 

These little animals, whom we behold so sociable in their 
commtinity* are ever industrious to assist each other, and 
, ,>revent their mutual necessities with surprising generosity ; 

I and shall w e leave our feIIow*crealures in distress ? On 
the contrary, we arc convinced, that the finest of all plea- 
sures consists in preserving persons from calamity, and it is 
a p]cas>irera|>ablc of increasing In proporfion to our abilities 
to give. 

The Bees, when they begin to form the diflerent cells in 
the hive, commence at the top, where they lay a bed of 
glue, to which they fix the first cells of the comb, which 
they continue downwards, till they have no room left. ? The 
comb they divide into three cantons: one where they roar 
their young ; another where they store their wax. for tlieir 
future occasions; and the third, where they preserve their 
honey for the winter. The wax is a provision altogether as 
necessary for the Bees, in one sense, as the honey, for it is 
with the wax they build their apartments, and also where 
they treasure up their honey. A bee is first an egg ; this 
egg, which in time liecomes a bee, is exceedingly white. 
The eggs of bees are cast into the empty cells, not care- 
lessly into any cells, but only the middle cells, which are 
always appointed for the breeding cells, whilst those all 
round the hive arc rcscr\*ed for the honey 
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COSMOLOGIEA, 

OB OBSERVATIONS ON NATURE, Ac. 

[Coniimud from page 2 ^ 4 .) 

The ATMosrifERR. 

This if described as a thin, invisible, elastic fluid, sur- 
rounding the earth, and extending to the height of fifty 
mileg from its surface ; it is the medium or element in 
which we live and breathe, and consequently contains the 
principles of life, and constitutes the |)o\\erof vegetation. 
The specific gravity of air is about 850 times less than that 
of water, so that one gallon of air will weigli a little le.ss 
than of an ounce. This air we arc conetaiitly inhaling by 
the action of the lungs, wdiich air expanding by the vital 
heat lA expelled, and tlie vacuum .supplied by a fresh inlia- 
lation. It is therefore evident, that air too miu li rarified i.s 
not proper to sustain animal exi-stence, and that air too 
much condensed is alike urisiiited for that fiurpo.se ; there- 
fore any ellluvin rai.^ed or imbibed that tends to impregnate 
the air with vapours, or atoms of a slranue or unusual kind, 
even tliougli odoriferous and agreeable to the scent, is 
lunvlmleboine ; plants as well a.s animals will decline under 
the iiifliienee of vitiated air. 'J'he whole expanse filled with 
tlie fluid railed air, or what we denominate the atmosphere, 
is the legion or reservoir of the winds, those winds being the 
floating streams lliat run in currents from the surcharged, 
low aids I he exhausted, parts of tlie spaeious void. Wheiever 
the air heroines rarified, or the moisture of its composition 
diminislu<l, to that part will it rush, with a force equal to 
the u eight by which it is impelled ; and that weight will be 
ill exact proportion to the preponderancy of the circum- 
anihient element over tlie specific giavity of the space 
rinili» (l. Ileal, as has just been observed, is the cause of 
this phenomenon, for, in fact, heat engenders motion, and 
iiiolion excites lieat, so tliut tlieic reciprocity of 

intlm lice, of which we .shall treat in a .subsequent part of 
tliesc oIj.'m valioijs. 

The component paito of air, or the atmosphere, cannot be 
posi(i\eIy defined, leeaU'C we cannot describe that wdiich is 
imisibi'i*; wo dihcovt r lii e and wafer as the chief ingredients, 
but wliat ollit r r lcmenU <»f nature inoie.'.ulitile than fire may 
exi.st \vc dll not know; the e.'ecfiic fluid, though acting on 
cnmlnnjliblo I'.idie.s, is peiliaps only the agent that provokes 
the fia-m-, and canie.s with it or collects the fire that invests 
tlie .'jui loum'ii g sj nee ; hot tliere is a magnetic (juality in 
lie elec’rie Hii d, tliat indieiti s .somelhinsr of a nature vet 
iiin’is oveied ; there may he a distinct eloincnt in thisi 
iiie.>i.'-libh‘ foice ot moiion. l ire will not naturally adhere to 
indiiiated bodies, it roipiires violent and continued motion to 
iiiluue its pailielis. and to make it ^'epalato tlie atoms of 
iron; but li^litiiing instantly decoiiipobcs lliat substance, and 
reduces it to a stau; fusion. It seems likely from this 
expel iiiiental pn-cess, that an clement inoie penetrating and 
keener than lire pcivades the nniv(T.se, and another btill oi 
ad in/iniinm. 

Air is iiidcstiuctihlo ; that is, you cannot change its 
nature, it will still be air under whatever process yim may 
place it, you cannot make ii niiylliiug else; but its quality 
may niter, nnd is subject to perpetual changes^ sucli as /<£>/, 
void, 7 ;/oiA 7 , and dry ; these are variations, but only in the 
eflecttliat it produces, according to eirciimstunce.s, fur it loses 
oihing of its substance, nor trniisfoim.s iiit«i ^ other 
element. 'I'liis peculiarity al^o excludes the po^sikdlity of 
analysis, or divi.'jion of its parts. 

The elasiicity of the air, which gives it tran-epareucy, is 
that quality which enables us to see objects di&iiucily ; the 
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light passes through it to the organs of sight, and penetrat- 
ing to the optic nerve, pictures the form of substances by 
reflection upon the visual tablet. Again, the atmosphere is 
most admirably adapted to sustain our existence by the 
power it possesses of purification, and the exact adaptation of 
its substance for animal respiration ; w'ere it more dense than 
it is, we should be in continual darkness ; were it more thin 
and rarified, we could not breathe in it, but must soon 
expire. 

Our atmosphere is the medium through which Light is 
communicated to us, and had we no atmosphere, w'e should 
be unable to distinguish one object from another; for a flood 
of light would inevitably destroy the sight and deprive us of 
vision, just as by fi;cirig our eyes on a full-shining sun, we 
shall for a moment after be unable to see anything distinctly. 
‘..iGiiTis transmitted through the atmosphere in a broken or 
undulating coiir.se ; it enters the surrounding iiitditini thimigii 
which we vitwv it in a direct course, hut becomes bent in the 
descent, by which a himinous body will appear higher tliaii 
it really is ahr^re the horizon : this peciiliarily may be cxeiii- 
fflified by putting a straight slick into water in a slanting 
direction, the end that is immersed will seem crooked, and 
appear higher than it actually is, because the rays of light 
are conveyed into the water in tlie same refrangible manner 
as they pass through the atmosphere. Planets and comets 
are luminous tliroiigh the atmospheres that surround tluMii, 
whetlierthe light they emit be primary or reflected. Lic;m is 
not a suhstaiiee, hut an eflect of some influence that operates 
tin the elastic element called ether, and can neither be pro 
luced nor reflected without the medium on which it has to 
act ; neiiluT is Soun d a substance, hut the efl’ect of a con- 
cussion on the A 1 .Mospii .kk ; foi the blow of a hammer in an 
exhausted receiver wdll make no sound, nor could cither 
light or sound find a condiicUir to the eye or the ear wiithout 
an atinnsphfTe ; yet, the atmosphere is not light nor sound, 
but it is the medium of both ; iliat is, the element by which 
w'e are made sen.5iblft of both, and through which we realize 
their benefits. It becomes worthy of inquiry how these 
eft’ects an‘ produced and manifested to our benscs by the 
atmosphere ; and lir.st of sound. 

{To he continued.) 


OF Tiir 

BUILDINGS AND CITIES OF VARIOUS NATIONS. 

Ski T I ON I 

{('ontinved J tom pnge 311.) 

In most of the cities of K>irope, the houses are built, as 
they are in the cities and even in the villages of England, 
of Mono or brick; hut in IJus-ia, Sweden, Denmaik, and 
Norway, they arc built rif wood. On the cMutiuent, as if the 
extreme narrowness of the streets were not sofficicntly in- 
imical to health, comfort, and convenience, the houses are 
built of a most inconvenient and unnecessary loftiness; few' 
of tiieiii being lc.<i.s than live, and many of them as many as 
teu 8torie.s high! 'Mie same remark applie.s to Edinburgh, 
as far as relates to the Old Town ; hut in the new erections 
of that city, the houses have been more judiciously adapted 
lo the health, safety, ci.inlort, and convenience, of the in- 
habitants. 

'I’he continental eities present to the eye of the traveller 
the ino.st ahiupt and incongruous mal-associations , a 
uplcndid and exicnsive palace being, not unfrcauently, sur- 
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rounded and deformed by a collection of miserable and tot- The cities of Europe which lie on tlie banks df Ike 
taring huts. Mediterranean afe built upon a gentle upward sweep Ihxn 

In countries which profess the Roman Catholic religion, the sea ; and a person sailing past them views the varknis 
there are usually a very great variety of churches md con- streets, churches, and palaces, rising distinotly and beauti- 
vents, which greatly serve to the architectural beauty of the fully above each other, like the seats of an ancient amphitliea- 
cities. The streets, too, are frequently adorned with ex- tre. Some of the sea-ports of Barbary and Western Asia are 
quisitely executed images, or statues of the various saints, similarly built ; and as the walls and fronts of their houses 
And however much we may, and do, lament that a con- are almost uniformly whstaoed, the scene is peculiarly 
sidcrable portion of Europe is still plunged in what we are pleasant and picturesque. 

taught and bound to believe an unmeaning or offensive But though this disposition of the buildings of a city has 
superstition, it must be confessed that a more sublime sight a very pleasing appearance, it is, in reality, very disad van- 
can scarcely be imagined than is presented to hinr who sees tageous in times of war. This w'as fully proved on the botn- 
the devotees kneeling before these images openly, and so bardment of Algiers by the English fleet under the command 

abstracted in prayer, too frequently we fear erroneous, as of Admiral Lord Exmouth. The city presented so fair a mark 

not to be disturbed by the constant rush and hum of the for our cannon, that every shot told with a fatal and destruc- 
busy multitude, and even to be wholly unconscious of its tive precision ; and the Dey had the pain to see two- thirds of 

existence. the city laid in utter ruins, and the inhabitants slaughtered 

From the causes which we have named or alluded to, the hy thousands. Improved fl^rtifications might probably diini- 
ccntineiital cities possess much of architectural grandeur and nish the evil, but nothing can suflice to remove it altogether, 
sublimity. The great and wealthy cities of the south of 
Europe have, in addition to these causes, another grand 
source of architectural eminence and beauty. We allude 

to their perpetual playing fountains. The extreme heat of TASTE, 

these cities demand a great and perpetual supply of water. 

This is secured by means of aqueducts, and tlicso supply the Maij y persons imagine that taste is a thing for which no 
beautiful and principal, as well as useful, fountains which standard can ])« found ; and that every man may have his 
are erected in the squares and the public places of the cities, own peculiar taste, without violating any flxed rule. This 
Even in our own exceedingly temperate climate, w’e well opinion might be rational enough, if taste were only what 
know how valuable and indispensable an article water is; Epicures would make it; for then indeed, being sensual, it 
and few' are so insensible or so careless as not to derive a w*ouId *have nothing to guide it but the palate of the mouth ; 
soft and soothing pleasure from observing the placid flow of but there is a certaio taste in everything we do or say, inid 
an inland river, and from listening to the musical and regular which cannot be true taste, unless it bo adapted to some 
murmur of a little brook. How' much more delightful ther general rule. In conversation, there is something that makes 
must it be to the douse population of a crow'ded city, whose one person more agreeable than another ; and every one 
confined situation increases the naturally oppressive heat o knows how differently a story will be received according to 
the climate, to witness the perpetual play of the waters, the way in which it shall be told : in one instance, want of 

“ Wliose arrangement, which is want of taste, may sfioil t'he jest ; while 

Crystal streamsJ'roni marble fountains burst, in another, a less facetious narrative will excite the Jive- 

Leap into life, and, sparkling, woo the thirst ! — Bvron. |iest mirth because it is tastefully told. In the definition of 
Water, however presented, must, to a population thus taste, wc must avoid the mistake of siibstituting^hiicy in 
situated, be a delightful and an agreeable spectacle. But its place : fancies maybe as various as faces, and unaccount- 
the architects of these conntiies have wisely availed them- able as any of the other whims of folly or fantasticality ; 
selves of the means thus offered to them to perpetuate but taste is not allied to whims and fancies, for they are 
their fame, and to render the natural taste of the people for as inimical as they are opposite to each other ; fancy is 
one kind of beauty^ the means of producing in them an at- changeable, but true taste is always the same, and exists in 
tachment to the principles, and a love and perception of the the perceptions of the mind. It is not difficult to define 
beauties, of the noble art of architecture. what is good taste, so far as good breeding and good man- 

Most of the large cities of Europe are. either actually sea- ners arc concerned ; for no man of common sense can be 
ports, or seated upon large and navigable rivers, which lead ignorant of the fact, that to introduce anything unseason- 
directly to the sea. When built in the neighbourhood of a ably, or interrupt conversation, is a manifest proof of a want 
river, portions of a city are usually built upon the opposite of taste. Oaths, and asseverations, and bawling to be heard, 
banks of the river, and connected by means of a bridge, while another is speaking, are striking instances of the 
Such is the case with London, which has flne noble bridges absence of taste. But this qualification assumes a Jiigher 
connecting the opposite banks of tho river ; viz. London- attitude. Taste is an arbiter in the arts and sciences, and 
bridge, Southwark-bridge, Blackfriars-bridge, Waterloo- designates the claims of literature ; it is the test by which 
bridge, and Westminster-bridge. Tiiey are all of stone, ex- criticism tries the quality of a writer’s genius, and detects 
cepting the Southwark-bridge, which is built of cast iron, the ingredients of his compositions : if the critic have it not, 
The superior strength and tenacity of tliis material have lie is a serpent without a sting; writhing and twisting, only 
enabled the architect to throw throe wide and beautiful :o become an object of derision. Persons who read poetry, 
arches across the noble Tluunes ; and for li^htnesisl and often do so without caste, and therefore without satisfaction ; 
elegance of structure, combined with strengtli oi material, it .hey admire the musical rythmus, are pleased with the 
is, perhaps, scarcely possible to surpass this bridge. Of die ingle of words ; it is all mighty pretty ; but as to the ideas, 
other four bridges, Waterloo-bridge and London -bridge are tho sentiment, or moral, they have no notion whatever, 
decidedly the most beautiful and the most substantial. Taste is therefore a source of gratification and pleasure to 

The other cities of Europe, which, like London, are hose who have it, since it draws out beauties and perfec- 
situated ou the opposite banks of a river, are, Petersburgh, .ions to observation that are never beheld by superficial 
Moscow, Vienna, Berlin, Amsterdam, Berne, Dresden, Flo- nquirers. Arguments have been advanced to prove . that 
rence, Paris, and Dublin. taste is vanable, on the ground that what one age approved, 
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uiotlier Inu oondmiMd. aM de»pi»ed ; and they »n^.«““ 
theatrical repmeptaiiciM, eome of which were ao indelicate 
as to be now cbtMj ribaaedt and even disallowed ; but this 
only ahowa tbal itipenor ’refinement approaches nearer totne 
perfiaorion of ta$U ; and that without virtue, and purity of 
aentfiMilth ao true taste can exist, any more then wholesome 
food oaB be' relished by a diseased constitution, or a de- 
praved M>petite« The toleration of indecency, and the en 

oea^ment of rudeness, do not spring out of /aste; they 

rather show the absence of everything connected with tarte. 
No true taste can be found where the mind is void of sub- 
limity, and there cannot be sublimity of mind where either 
vicious or trifling ideas engross the imaginations of the 
heart. Why will an ignorant clown pass heedlessly by a 
fabric like St. Pauls Church, without particular notice, 
while a gaudy equipage and liveries transfix him in 
gaping and motionless wonder ? his ideas are tasteless, he 
feasts his eyes, that cannot be filled with seeing, while his 
vacant mind has no taste for the sublimity and magnificence 
of the noble architectural edifice ; its portico and a pig-sty 
are about the same to him, if indeed he do not prefer the 
latter : the man of taste views things through another 
medium, and contemplates the various ornaments and beau- 
ties of the work with all the associations of its use, purposes, 
and origin. He examines iU exterior grandeur, he traverses 
its area within, reflects on the destiny ot man, while he sur- 
veys the monuments of the illustrious dead ; and abuve all, 
he lifts his thoughts to Him fur whose honour and worship, 
by human labour and ingenuity, the sacred pile was piously 
erected ; be observes ite dome and the elevated cross, lifted 
like a banner of protection in the name of a uSovioiir, conspi- 
cuously over the greatest city of the world : in this there 
is taste, and that taste it founded upon the only basis by 
which it can be supported. 

Classical taste, though it may differ in degree, does not 
differ in the aggregate ; and the real standard of taste in 
this respect, will be found in the perpetuation ol that reputa- 
tion which works of genius have acquired, and still retain. 
Horner^ Virgil, dec., will never lose their attractions ; Milton, 
Thomson, Ac., will be immortal names, while many others, 
once brilliant in the eyes of temporary admirers, are sunk 
or sinking into oblivion : the want of chasteness, or the 
absence of sublimity, has caused them to evaporate with the 
breath that puffed them into notice. 

One man prefers the Iliad, another the JEniad ; one is 
delighted with Paradise Lost, another glows with syropa- 
theuc ardour at the picturesque scenes of the Seasons ; yet 
both have taste : the difference is not destructive of the prin- 
ciple, it is merely a preference ; the amateur in architwture 
may admire the modern, while at the same time he is an 
enthusiast in favour of the Gothic ; he has an equal taste for 
both, but his love of the antique draws his attention to the 
latter. 

The able artist is not dazzled by a glare of colouring, he 
ecrutinices the lights, shades, and proportions of the pic- 
ture, and pronounces its character according to a standard 
of true taste. 

Xhe mpre a person improves in general knowledge, the 
more will tl^at person be able to exercise a true tastfs ; for 
taste ii discernment, purified by refined sentiment, and en 
lightened by n cultivated understanding. 


THE FOX. 

* 1*112 Fox is found in most countries, and is very common 
In England. He is sly and artful and full of stratagems. 


and all the keepers of poultry m well fmquidiited wjth him 
from the numerous depredations* he commite on t^ hen- 
roost. . The fox is about the size of a m^dUllg shebhmd^s 
dog, and of a red colour, with a long bushy tail. ‘He 
usutdly lives in holes of the earth, but ne seldom troubles 
himself in digging them, but rather du^ges some badger 
or rabbit, and then it costs him but little to model it U\ 
his own taste. The female brings forth from four to six 
young yearly, which she suckles albvtnight ; after which the 
male feeds them with pigpoos, hens, cheese, and other pro* 
visions of a similar kind, till such time as they shall bo 
strong enough to follow him to the chase, and to learn, under 
him, the grand art of knavery. Thus, ho always makes 
choice of his abode near villages, whence he may hoar the 
crowing of cocks, and the clucking of hena, and already 
feast on them in idea, whilst be watches the favourable mo- 
ment for making them his prey. He plays his tricks only 
at night, and conducts himself on the march with all the pru- 
dence, circumspection, and vigilance, of the most experienced 
marauder. He first goes upon the discovery, and informs 
imself of the country ho wants to lay under contribution, 
visiting the hamlets and neighbouring villages, as also the 
farm-houses at a distance, wnth all their nooks, corners, and 
environs on his route : he takes care to note the houses where 
•oultry are kept, such as arc guarded by di>g^, as also those 
he can penetrate, either by leaping over hedges, w alls, par- 
titions, gates, or by making his way thr4>ugh them, or 
under them ; and, lastly, the strongest rctVeats that may 
serve him in case of puisuit. After having properly ascer- 
tained everything, he loses no time, but commences his expe- 
dition ; he clears a wall, or digs a passage for himself 
underneath, enters the court-yard, runs to the poultry-house, 
kills at a single hearty bite everything that offers, hens, 
cocks, geese ; then, instead of feasting himself with delicate 
morsels on the spot, he begins to carry off a bird or two if he 
can ; gois and conceals them in some distant corner that 
he has observed btdore, returns for another, then hides it ; 
makes a third and a fourth journey, till such time as he has 
carried all away, and safely secreted. In this way he col- 
lects, in a single night, provisions for several days ; but he 
does not continue idle on that account, waiting till they shall 
be consumed ; he goes upon new discoveries in the night, 
and plans new resources for his future wants. He is also 
particularly fond of grapes and honey, and will procure 



.hem wherever he can. Hunting the fox is a veiy healthful 
exercise, and constitutes one of the favourite diversions of 
the gentlemen of this kingdom. There is, perhaps, no part 
of the world where it is pursued with equsd ardour and in- 
trepidity. Both our dogs and our hones, for this kind of 
chase, are superior to those of every other country in the 
world* The moment that a fox finds himself pursued, he 
Btes towg^s one of his holes ; but these being always 
stopped op before the chase ^ios, he sees no other resource 
than his speed and his cunning. He does not double like a 
bare; but continues bis course straight forward, with great 
vigour and perseverance; when a constant chase is fre- 
quently kept up for seven or eight hours together. The fox 
Usually lives about twenty years. 

LoifpoM : Printed for the PrpprlntorB. nnd PnUiabed bf W. CMrAK 
IS, Are-MArin-tane, IfnternoBter'row. 

R. Ctey, Piliatr, 7# biv-.l-slrert-Hin, t'Lrttp«i«le 
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DERBYSHIRE. 

, FiKing on Derby m a FPPf^ place fi>r bb 4eiiyn,' 

^ DfiUBYSHinE^ an inland county^ is bonCdeA oi^ tbe ev eeted and ejMablbbe4 bb pill. on. a imall blaqd^ dp 
north by Yorkshire, on the oast by NoUinghainshire, and on Dpirent, aa abo?a paiiie4*|i^ j|P4Uy>^ of dO.OOO;., whiS 
the fiouth add south-east by Leicestershire and a part of nhlutge he epabled himplf ^^vay, b/ tbe erection and 
Warwickfiliire. It is 56 miles in leagtb» 34 in breadth» and employment of temponwy io the Town-hall, and 

130 in circumference. It is divided into six hundreds,* no# othe'plaOOf* l^foro thp Of his grept work. - This 

contains 116 parishes, and 10 roarkei-towns. It lies intlie celebpOigd mill gives uibtjioil to 'inwards of 26,000 wheels, 
province of Canterbury, and diocese of ; Lichfield and 98,000 mpvep^tSf . time tbp water- 

Coventry. wheel goes round, no less thhii '/6,72o yards of silk are 

Its principal rivers are, the Derwent, Dove^Erwash^ and Wi^mtht, which amounU to 313,604^0 yards 24 hours. 
TrenL The Derwent and Dove both rise iii the Peak. TbS i With this engine one workman cap twist as much silk, tod 
general appearance of the country is very dissimilar; (ihs.juk*inwiiMlb better manner, than fifty can do without it. Of 
northern part is mountainous and barren, subject to rains^ this complicated machine ajn mngle wheel or movement 
and tiic air sharp and cold. The south and east parts are be stopped without rest; and the w^le 
the most fertile, producing aU sorts of grain in abuiidaocs* is -governed by one regulntopt u secure .the profits arising 
The bleak mountains of the Peak abound in iron, lead, from his address and ingenuity, Jdr, Lost be, in 1718, pro- 
antimony, marble, and alabaster, also in a ooarse sort of cured a patent for 14 years ; oui before half the time of its 
crystal, and green and white vitriol. Its chief manufactures expiration his life was hroughtto acleee, by treachery aqd 
are, woollen Cloth, hosiery, cotton, and iron. The silk and poison. 

Rpar manufactures are, for the most part, confined to the Tpe Italians, whose trade began rapidly to decrease, 
town of Derby. »vere exasperated to vengeance, and resolved on the destruc- 

fts towms are, Derby, Ashborn, Alfreton^ Bakewell, cion of the man whose ingenuity had thus turned the cur- 
Chapel*in*tke*Priih, Chettcrjield, Dronfield, Tideswell, renSof their business into another channel: this they ac- 
and Wirksivorth . complished through the machinations of an artful woman 

Driiii Y, the county town, is situated in a fertile valley, sent from Italy for that purpose. But though suspicion was 
on the west bank of the liver Derwent, over which it has a leCTengthened into certainty, from the circumstances that 
handsome stone bridge of three arches. It is generally con- transpired at her examination ; yet tbe evidence being inde* 
sidered a place of great antiquity, and is supposed to have cisive, sfie was discharged. The death of this lamented 
been a town of some iiikportanco in the time of the Romans, artist did not, however, prove fatal to his patriotic scheme ; 
who had made it one of their stations ; for, as the lusto- fox the machinery was in full action, and the business bo- 
rians have remarked, these stations were commonly fixed came, every day more successful. John Lombb was suc- 
in the vicinity of some large town. The town is of a ceeded by his brother William, who committed suicide, on 
considerablo size, handsome, and well built ; and the streets which the property devolved to his cousin Thomas Lombe, 
are spacious, well paved, and clean. 'J'ho chief public afterwards Sir Thomas. In consideration of this great im- 
buildiiigs in Derby are, the Assembly-room, the Quildhall, provement, the Parliament voted to Sir T. Lombb the sum 
the County-hall, the County-jail, and the Theatre. The of 14,000/., with this condition, that an exact model should 
Assembly -room is a spacious and very elegant structure, be taken of this machine, and be placed in the Tower of 
The Guildhall is also a large and Very handsome edilice. London, where it may qow be seen. This town gave birth 
But among the public buildings, the Derbyshire General to that celebrated astronomerf Flamstbad, and ^r. J. 
Infirmary claims peculiar distinction. This noble edifice. Whig jit, an excellent painter; as also to Hutton, a 
which is almost without a parallel among buildings erected famous aatiqaary, and Robert Cuowsuaw, who, from a 
for similar purposes, both for the elegant simplicity of its poor nailer, came up to London, almost pennjiess, but, by 
external appearance, and the admirable utility of its intoraal ifVlastry and integrity, left 4,000/. for charitable purposes, 
conveniences, was erected at an expense of 17,870/. It and died of the plague in 1625. George Fox, the 
"was opened fw the patients in June, 1800. The mills of founder of the “ Societi/ of Friends f was imprisoned at 
this place, established by the Messrs. Strutts, for the njanti*' Derby for nearly a yearr and here, in 1650, according to 
facture of silk and cotton, are particularly w'orthy of notice.' hie Journal, they first received the appellation by which they 
The original one, formerly called i\ie Silk Mill, by way of are now generally known. Justice Ben nett, 
eminence, being the first and largest of its kind ever erected says he, wva the firat tba^ called us Quakers, because 1 hid 
in England, stands on an island in the Derwent, Its hie- him tremble at the itamto( the' Lord.** Derby was first 
tory is remarkable, as it evinces the power of genius, and made a royal borough in the reign of Edward the Cok- 
the vast influence which even the enterprise of an indiyidpal ratsOlu aiid Wit afterward incorporated by a charter by 
may have on the commerce of a country. The Italians KiNO Clf^Ml^as I* Here are 5 churches; that of All 
had long been in the exclusive possession of the art qf> f '^aloto de«t^f|| |Wticttlar notice on account of its beautiful 
throwing, when, about the year 1718, a young |fioqt^kh|l ■ Derby ii 11 miles from Burton -upon-Trent, 

and draiightsniau,named John Lombb, undeitOOT the pBi^. 16 ilUtllfira Nottingham, and 126 miles from I^ondon. 
ous task of visiting Italy,' to procure drawings or models of Tha^next important town in this county is Chester- 
the machines necessary for the undertaking. He remained flfMt which has manufactures of various kinds, but the 
therp for some time, a^d obtained access to the silk- works, ohief atoihoseof iron, and shoes, and of cotton and woollen 
by corrupting two of the workmen, through whose assistance hate. This town is noted for a great battle fought here be- 
be inspected the machinery in private; and whatever parts tween Henry HI. and the Barons, in which the latter 
ho obtained a knowledge of in those clandestine vishs, he were defeated. By;.the name Chester, it shows that it 
recorded on paper before he slept. When his plan was iust is a place of great antiquity. This town gave the title of 
eempletody hiaolyect wasjdiscovcred, and he was compelled Earl to PhilIf DOfttiER Stanhcvpe, whoto Letters 
to seek ue safety of his life by a precipitate flight into Eng- to his Son have been much celebrated. CuksTEKViEtD 
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18 14 iufles frdiki Sheffield^ Mansjield, and Matlocky 26 
from Derl^^ and 151 London. 

The ottMf principal trading towns of this coun^ are« 
WiRXSWbRtif and Asiiborn on the Dove. The former 
is chiefljr concerned in the lead trade, the latter is famoda 
for its cattle market, Ashborn is 9 miles from Wirke- 
worthf 13 from Derby, and 140 from London. 

Bakbwell, an ancient town, is seated on the Peak, 
nekr which arc several large marble- works. 

Chapel-in-tiie-Fiiith, is also in the Peak, but wy 
inconsiderable. 

DaoNFiEi.n, seated in a valley among the mountains, is 
remarkable for its salubrity, which has occasioned it to be 
made the place of residence of many respectable inhabitants, 
who attain to a great longevity. 

Tideswell, a small town, is noted for its Well, which 
ebbs and flows after n great rain, two or three times a day. 
This well is reckoned one of the wonders of the Peak. 

Rbptov, a small town, but formerly a large one, is noted 
as the burial-place of several of the Mercian Kings. 

Little Cji ester was anciently a city: and, in the 
time of the Romans, was a place of considerable import- 
anr.c. 

Bolsover, about 5 miles from Chesterfield, is chiefly 
noted for its manufacture of superior tobacco-pipes. 

C ROM FORD (a large village), is greatly noted for its 
cotton manufactories, and owes its prosperity and its conse- 
(|uencc to the genius and perseverance of the eminent Sir 
liiciiAiiD AiiKWRiCJiiT. In the hilly portions of Derby- 
shire there are some very valuable mineral waters, which 
have given rise to several flourishing towns, which are 
greatly resorted to by invalids and fashionables. The chief 
of these are, tiuxton, Matlock, and Keddlesion* Some of 
lhc.se springs arc of very great efficacy. 

'fhc high Peak of Derbyshire abounds in natural wonders 
of the most boaiitiful description. Of all these, perhaps, 
the most remarkable i.s the crystallised cavern. For nearly 
a quarter of a mile tlie rocky aperture leading into this 
singularly beautiful place is so low in height, that persons 
of ordinary stature arc obliged to stoop as they proceed. 
At the end of this distance is a wider and much loftier 


part of the cavern, the sides and roof of which are nearly 
covered wdth crystallizations. A little farther on, the 
shape of the cavern again changes, and a part of it called 
the Music^chamher is entered. A more magnificent apart- 
ment all the wealth, taste, and skill of man would vainly 
endeavour to create. This apartment has its name from a 
collection of crystallizations, which exactly resemble the 
fifont of an organ. From the roof to the ground, in other 
parts of the Music-chamber, pillars of crystal, as geometri- 
cal in figure, and as angular in arrangement, as if placed 
there by the skill of the architect, seem to support the roof. 
Passing onwards, a still more beautiful apartment is entered. 
In this, the roof, from one end to the other, is studded with 
crystallized statues. The roof itself is dark, and the floor 
is partly of white, and partly of very dark spar. 

When among the dependent crystallizations, a number of 
lighted candles, with which the guides always take care to 
be provided, are tastefully placed, the apartment seems in a 
living blaze of light ; and the delighted visiter scarcely finds 
fault with the flattering title bestowed upon it. 

Beyond this, there are several other crystallized apart- 
ments ; but the access to them is somewhat tedious and 
difficult. And after having seen this apartment lighted up, 
as we have described, anything more that can be seen here 
will be viewed by the visiter with but little comparative 
interest. 


The population of the principal Towns 


Derby 

19,64R 

Alfreton , . . 

4,689 

Ashborn . . . 

4,708 

Bakewcll. . . 

9,162 

Bolsover • . . 

1,355 

Chesterfield. 

9,190 

Dronficld . . . 

3,680 

Tideswell , 

2,666 

Wirksworth 

7,315 


Derbyshire sends 6 members to Parliament ; namely, 
for the county, and 2 for Derby. 


THE DOG. 



water spaniel. 

•Of all animals the Doo is among the most useful to man ; the Author of nature as an atiimtant and companion to the 
and is equally remarkable for his docility, fide]ity,and attach- human species. Indeed, he asJbts man in the destruction of 
ment to him. He evidently seems to have been designed by all animals that are hostile to his interests, and in conquer- 
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ing fueh as MBtfibute to his support or pleaiure. The flock not produced merely by the euddeu eolliaioB orsUildhm 
; and the herd' obey his Toice ; he conducts and guards themi together of two substances, for howaoerer violent 
j and considers their enemies as his own ; and he is equally be, no sound would be heaid, if the Uow should be givsTn 
/ careful when the sound of the horn, or the voice of thp.huntSh* any place from which the air had been excluded after 
! man, calls him to the field. A (pood dog not only knows the exhaustion ; and by experiments, it has been ascertained, 

; voice of his master, but even distinguishes his name when it that a feather will descend as quickly as a piece of lead iu 
, is pronounced by others ; he also knows the voice of every vacuiOf that is, where there is no air. 

. child and domestic in the house ; and if a stranger comes,^ To illustrate the phenonena.'Of sound, we must recal the 
he follows him, and announces him by his barking to all th#' veader to our preceding artiola Oa,^ atmosphere as above 
, household. What important services does not the deg ren-1 alluded»to, by which it will be undeMlood, that air is a fluid 


der us besides ! a vigilant sentinel, he innmis us of everything 
that comes near us, or our habitations ; a faithful guardian, 
exact and strict, he defends our flocks, gathers them, and con- 
ducts them ; unwearied in the chase, he renders us masters 
of a number of other animals. 

• Of the Dog there are many kinds ; the principal are, the 
Shepherd’s Dog^ the Cur Dog, the Greenland Dog^ the 
Bull Dog, the Mastiffs the Dalmatian or Coach Dog^ the 
Highland Greyhound, the American Greyhound, the 
Beagle, the Harrier, the Fox’-hound, the English Setter, the 
Spanish Pointer, the Water Spaniel (as represented in the 
engraving), the Pug Dog, the Turnspit, the Rough Water 
Dog, the Newfoundland Dc^, and the Bloodhound, 

The Shepherd’s Dog is generally considered as the 
parent stock of all the canine race. This faithful animal, i 
ever attentive to his charge, reigns over the flock, and is of 
the utmost importance in many parts of the country, where 
extensive tracts of land are solely appropriated to the feeding 
of sheep and other cattle. Observe him following a flock of 
sheep ; what vigilance, what attention, what fidelity ! 
What order he preserves on their march, both in going to 
and returning from the pasture ! Arrived at the ground, 
ho is not a moment idle, he is constantly employed in col- 
lecting the sheep that stray, in keeping off wild beasts or 
other enemies that offer to come near ; his voice frightens 
these or collects the flock better than that of the shepherd, 
and in all his different attentions he never waits for orders; 
they seem to be natural to him, or he seems to have gotten 
his lesson by heart. And thus it is with the House Dog, 
whose employment is to guard persons and property. He 
keeps off everything that he suspects, or that he is not 
acquainted with. In short, the person of his master, his 
house, and everything that belongs to him, are sacred objects, 
which he will not suffer to be meddled with ; and whoever or 
whatever shall attempt to approach, he drives with the 
grcflktest bravery. ; And so it is on Journeys, he suffers no one 
to injure his master, nor to come near his baggage, and 
watches carefully over every thing that belongs to him or is 
near him. 

The Greenland Dogs have some resemblance to the Shep 
herd’s Dog. The Greenlanders use them chiefly for drawing 
sledges, to which they yoke four, five, or six together. The 
dogs of Karoschatka are nearly of the same kind, and are also 
exceedingly useful in drawing sledges, the only mode of tra- 
velling in that country during the winter. 

For a further account of the different kinds of dogs, see 
pages 30 and 31. 


COSMOLOGIC.%, 

OR OBSERVATIONS ON NATURE, Ac. 
{Qmtinued from page 318.) 

SOVKD. 

It has already been obm^ed, in treating on the atmo 
sphere, that sound is aneAetof concussion on the air, and 


and, noiMiequently, subject, like every other fluid, to agitation 
and expansion : this can be exetpplified by a visible fluid ; 
for instance, water, which if troubled by any feree, will 
vibrate and continue in motion for, some time : suppose a stone 
to be lei fall from a height into still water, Uie circling curls 
of its motion will extend to a conaideiable distance ; and, if 
net Interrupted, will recede from the eenlM- where ihS stone 
falls, on all sides, equally distant from Uiat centre. So also 
with the air, any stroke on which will send its undulating 
particles in floating circles, not pnly around, but also up- 
wards and downwards, so far SB is free from obstruction, 
or until weakened by expansioB, in the die|ance of apace. 
It dies away on the settling action of the yielding ele- 
Tient, when the impulse hy which it was set in motion 
ceases. When any obstruction stands in the way, the float- 
Dg element returns to an extent equal to the force by wlucli 
it sUfftes against the opposing body, somewhat in the man- 
ner ef an eddy in the current of a stream that meets with a 
sudden impediment to its course. Such a repulse causes the 
air to rebound, and carding back the substance and form of 
its original creation, strikes on the ear ; with a repetition of 
the same sound, though weaker and less distinct ; this effect 
is called Echo, about which many strange and sometimes 
fabulouiNoiies have been related. Sometimes it will occur 
that intePMMbg hills, ascending one above and beyond 
another, will return separate revulsions of sound, and conse- 
quently produce several Echoes, as if the hills, woods and 
forests, were in conversation with each other.* Both the 
original sound and its Echo travel at the same speed, 
about 1042 feet in one second of time, or nearly a mile in 
4^ seconds: by this rule, the distance of thunder, orofany 
piece of ordnance, may be calculated ; counting f^mtbe 
flash to the report, the former being so Instantaneous as not 
to require any consideration in die reckoning: likewise 
the space between the emission of sound and a returning 
Echo will, by the same estimate, determine the distance 
from the object that causes the Echo; observing that, as the 
sound must go and return, the distance will be just half; 
that is, 571 feet in one second of time; namely, in passing 
forward and returning. Sound, like a current, bMomee 
stronger by narrowing its course, or collecting the element 
that conveys* it ; just as the rays of the sun by concentration 
become more intense than when diffused or spread in the 
atmosphere. If two semicirpiilar recesses were made ^ solid 
matonals, with their concaVes diametrically opposite at 50 
yards distance, and two persons placed back to back, one in 
each recess, with his face to the wall, they might converse in 
a wlitspw^ because the motion of the atmosphere, by the 
concavities of the recesses, would be directed reciprocally 
towards each other ; and if there wore a continuity of en* 
closure between them, the effect would still go further ; on 
this prindple, the whispering gallery^ in St Paul’s now 

* This phenomenen is remarksble near the Lake of ^Klfismey 
in Ireland, where the diund of the human voice is aeversi times 
reverberated, cs if several persons were repeating, not o nijr 
words, but often whole sentences. Initances also ocemr hi mnoy 
osrts of Orest Britain. 







aelit; to the amutemeM ft( many* aad the astoalBhment of eighty the voice of the omceF relievief guard hiv» heeo 
atepfi^uai 'who do oot give to the cause any qoaeiderati^. plainly heard across the >Strait of Gibraltar ty (he opposite 
.^0 nmotti eoatrivanoe called the JEar of Dionysius, ute shore;, nearly ten miles ; and in England^ th^ heavy hammer 
tyrant of SyracuMi was constructed on this principle, by con** an iron ^fprge, about four hundred weight, has been heard 
fining and dirtotiog the motion of the air, which bore the more than seven miles ; and, no doubt, the wonderful elas 
agitated alament Ui a focus, and with it the full sound utter- deity of the air is capable of transmitting sounds ^much fur- 
ed or emittod.* The conducting of sound is derived from thee; (he variety of sounds arises from the form and magni- 
4ltaeaaie aattse ; Give a slight blow to one end of a piece of tude of the xnsti umpt which operates on the ^tmosphero 
timber of proportional solidity and of any length, a persnxt according to the number and celerity of the atoms set in 
applying his ear at the Other eOd shall hear it distinctly i motion &,the action of the instrument ; thus a fife and a 
when a blow of equal force on a detached subatanna, can* drum di^r in sound, because the life sets a smaller quantity 
not be discovered by the sound, the air on the timber, and of air in motion than the drum, the vibration ot which 


even in its pores, carries the sound vibrating fro the end be- 
fore it weakens by oxpaueion.f 

Another, and most important property of sound, is, the 
variation of which it i# capable. Everybody is acquainted 
with the modulations of the human voice, in the expressions 
of anger, affection, pain, pleasure, joy, sorrow, liope, de- 
spair, ))er$uasioD, menace, ; even brutes understand and 
can produce sounds indicative of these sensations, though 
without the faculty of fohning them into articulate or or- 
ganic e.xpiwioos^ All a ncl each of these sounds, in force and 
tone, loud or formed by the air, according to the 

manner in which it is affaoted by the exertion used ; the 
violence and impetuosity, or the placid and gentle impulse, 
given to its motion from the action of the breath, directed 
and formed by the organs of utterance. Music may xpade 
vocal, and the melodious strings of the violin and the harp 
tremble at their own presumption, while they imitate the 
speaking of symphonies of lire ** human v:>ice divine/* 
What a pity this gift and command )f speech should ever bo 
perverted to the raising of discordant sounds! Let the lion 
roar, and the tiger growl, but Uxe voice of mankind should 
ever sound in harmony with the sookl sympathies and bene- 
volence of humanity, and the dignity of its drviue Bestower. 
Sound, in unison with sense in the use of our communicative 
and colloquial faculty, is not an empty sound, it is a medium 
of mental commerce, by which w'e exchange the productions 
of mind and genius, and thereby inutnally enrich ourselves 
with stores of knowledge. The peasant who walks in a 
wiigerriess, is delighted with the sounds of the songsters that 
liejnob on the sprays of the secluded grove : the atmosphere 
gives a body to the cheerful carol of the contentdd swain, 
while he uDConscioMsly manifests the wisdom and goodness 
of that Poioer^ which elates his mind (o join in the chorus of 
nature to the praise and glory of nature’s God ! In ail these 
things, to bo mute (if dumb show alone were possessed), how 
little should we know of the enjaymenU of life ; how 
little of the reciprocal soothing that sound can give to the 
asperities and pains of our imperfect conditiou I But to 
nfiostropliize in that which is pai amount to every other con- 
sideration, is rather an unworthy notice of the g^reat conclu- 
sion to which all our rellections invariably tend : therefore, 
ut ftrsuine the philosophical inquiry, lot us further remark on 
the variety of sounds that occurs, and the immense distance 
to which they may be carried when uninterruptod. Several 
persons of undoubted veracity have declared, tliat on a calm 

S /^iofipsiai. He lived about 500 years before Christ, arid bad a 
corftfivartCe Sailed a tyttipsiinni, by which he mold hear cvety- 
thiiiR spoken tn the piisen adjoining ; and tlirreby discovered all 
plots against him, and tha pensons engaged ia tUeoi, who were 
yet at liberty, ancr whom lie immediately seized. 

t This effect is known by the savages in the interior of Africa, 
who. When they slispect tha apprbgim of some skfilking enemy, 
tie (it>wn and oppiy onh ear to (bo gf%uod, and 8ho!ild he fjre In 
the Vicinity, tl|hy can Bte sound of his tread, which they 

coiild dot dc In an upright postal ^ 


agitates a large and heavy ))ortioQ of the atmosphere, and 
consequently makes a sound moie profound and heavy than 
the file; the one sounds shrill by the quick motion of the 
air, the other dull by a greater expansion of motion ; in the 
same way as a rippling rill differs from the noise of a liver 
cataract, both of which w'ould be sifent if the air did not re- 
^qive a concussion, setting in motion as niuch oHU elemeuts 
00 the quantity of matter can affect, aiiu generating 
sound adequate to the activity and extent of the 
winding atoms that compose the atinos])here. 1'Iie sense 
f hearing is produced by contact of the aut'al muscles 
and tlie vibration communicated by the motion of the nlr, 
a. a thin mf3ii)bran(/ that connects itself witli the nerves of 
the brain ; from tins circum.‘>tance sound* are agreeable or 
disagreeable, according to the constitution and comliiicm 
of those nerves on which they are imprcsssecl ; lienee, it ha})' 
pens, that strong nerves arc excited by nn itial inuMc, while 
soft and mellow tones best plca'^e the sensations of fclaxetl 
muscles, and weak and inelanclndy dis|)ositions. This brief 
essay on sound will give some few ideas to the c(/ntem|)la- 
tive mind, and hel^i the unlettered philosopher in his inquiry 
into the nature of ci and effect, and the reason* that 
point out their diffcrei Our next subject iu pursuit of 
this theme will be Lk , its cause and effect. 


HISTORICAL MEMORANDA OF THE EMRIRE 
OF GHIZNI. 

(in the middle auhs.) 

THE EMPIRE ov GHIZNI, t once greatly celebrated 
was a very extensive kingdom of Asia, comprehend ing 
/tar km, Bukharia, the greater part of Persia and of /a - 
dostan. 

This empiie was founded by a colony of Tartars^ the 
Afghans, a very warlike race, who had been subjects of 
the kingdotn xif Bukharia. They revolted under their go- 
vernor, AnsTAOE, in the i nth century, when t]iey laid the 
foundation of the Kingdom Cf Ghisinj^ 

Its chief eity and capital is GiiiXNi, which is noy/ eiilK:!' 
entirely rttined, or become of ao liiilei oousideration, that 
geograjihers scarcely notice it. During its power it was the 
great' etnperium of the EasW^ It is situated on the confines 
of India. 

During the vast and rapid conquests of the Saracens, 
all this country had been reduced tinder their subjection. 
On the decline of tho power of the Caliphs, however, the 
vast empire established by MAIIOMET and his successors 
was divided Ihto a nunfoOr of Independent (nlncipalities 
most of which w'ere but of short duration. 

V, This jneinbrsne U tlic tympanum or <]rum.of thq ear* 
t Sometimes written Cdtnfi* 
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His eofiqumtf w^re mtiMroul, rapid, and 
Lj„_j » .1.. neigkboufiiw indapandenl (ribas or tSS^r,- 
part of Piraia, and a great part of iSTib^ 


tfng to tha'year^OOd of (fie CKHaHkH eAl,’ thk dtjTof aiMued ail the neigkboofihg indepandenl (ribaa or ataS^/ 
A, with Bonie fcjfrf bf^fte adjacenrcrdbirti^, wM go* all the wastem pa ’ 


* In iH^^Wr of \h#(TIegiri? 3$4 

vorifeyby trhd; from th 4 'revJireff ddstan. 

the AFGH-^NS; faiM Hiinablfto B'ordreigtttiT^ 'aiid soon Ha fought the celebrated battle pf PAUNIPUX, on the 

became a efr^at ahd delefrfktfcd conq^^^ 7 th of January 1761 , in which nearly the wJMa of the 

He refdu^^d 'iindcf his iubjeotioh (be greater part of IjdahraUa army perished | wbielt army ie .oaji)to have 
Persia, andh^d'dolirfdcYfcblk part bf thUai a»d under his amounted to nearly 300,000 maa» ^ [ 

sacceBSore if' roi^b ’to a Bti'rptisiug fnagnltude.- ‘ Askmed'i fores conauCail at MfiQiO of hie own ji^lyeutf, 

In the' dkrly^paft the dlerbudk' o^^rluiy, it extended 30,000 ftohUlaitoopof andlOfOOO.kailoiiigiug to ^ hdiaa 
from fspahaniib Benyat; and- from the^^^adioaOoeittt and ohie£i». .He had also 700 .capasjsr'aAd a few guoi. The 
t]]c mouths of the Indus to the banks of the JaxarAet^ which MahtuUai. had about 200 guQBi ,, 
coin^reheiids ne&rly half the codtiiient of Asiti . . ' ASUMl^U $HAQ died in the year 1773 , ada 4 49 « He 

This empire oonimeed In the family of 'hfituMUD was succeeded by bis son Timou a, who removed the seat 
Gaznt for upwards of 200 years ; when the 8el)ek Tartars of goremment from Candahar to.CaMU . ilince this king- 
reduced the northern part, comprieing Karism, JCarosan, dom. has had the several names of ( 9 ^|fi|^^|SbiufdAar, and. 
and Bukharia; and shortly after, the soutberft parts were CaW, SO named from their p^pitals, ,, 
sobduedby ono of theOauri,* who'conq.uerod JiT/iosru The Aron abb gre said to 4 ie remarkably active and 

the reigning, prince, and bestos^dtbe empire' on Kis nephew hardy, industrious and laboriouik No people are more di- 
GAYATiioDDtN MAHOMMED.f^ >. t ligent in husbandry, or moro in 4 ^(atM^ble Ia thftohMe ; but 

S u LT A N M A iisf uo,- the first of Ghizni and India, when not so excited , they are Very (oaolent i bisi their ruling 

died at Oazna in the year 1030 « > NoMahometan f princo passion seems to be the love of gain. No in Asia are 
before him ever attained .to so exalted a point of power and considered to have so few vices a 4 the Ayoif AXSt 
splendour, ever Vailed in so much.wealih or was ever stained 
with so much blood. . 

The Gauri race, the successors, of the Gazjii Sultanf, 
although they proved great warriors, aud greatly extended 

their empire, did not long eqjoy the sovereignty of Ghizni; MUSIC, 

for in 1213 , JENGHJZ KHAN, having conquered the 

greatest park of China, and almost all 7 ’ar<ary, began to Music is the science of combining sounds in such a man* 
turn his arms westward, and set out against Ghizni, at the ncr as shall bo agreeable and pleasing to the ear. 
head of an army of 700,000 men* There are feiV people possessing the slightest ffreteusions 

To oppose this formidable force, MOHAMMED the reign- to a good and refined taste but have spoken of Music in the 
ing prince could raise oidy 400,000 ; and in the first battle, highest terms. of praise. The love of Music, indeed, seems 
160,000 of his troops perished : soon after this defeat of to be, to a certain extent, inherent in our nature. The 
Mohammed, Genghis subdued the whole empire. (See very rustics feel a sensation of gladness when they hear the ‘ 
History of Genyhis Khnn.) ^ simple melodies of the birds ; a music which is, indeed, more 

ft docs not appear, that after this time, Giiizyi ever grateful to nearly all persons than that of any other kind, 
made any considerable figure. It wa.s completely subdued It is also observable of Music, that all those refined and ' 
by the Moo u I N, A.D. 1222 , superior mi uds, who have done honour to human 

In thebeginning of the eightccnthcentury,thtt, AFGHANS their immortal w'orks, have given abundant proofs of 
again rai.<?e(l themselves into power, and sprea^heir domi- being very powerfully affected by it. MiltOn seerAil tk ' 
nion over the adjoining province of CANDAHdfRr^ndsuch have been a perfect musical enthusiast, and SiTAitspiiA RE ’ 
was the imbecility of the Persian empire at that time, that jooakes the love and relish of Music an indispensable accom* ^ 
many other provinces and tributary states were alsoinduOed paniment to moral goodness. lie says., 
to revolt. * 

When the King or Sir A it of that lime, ^vhese name was 
HUSSEIN, opposed the growing power of this warlike 
people, ho was totally defeated, and Ispahan was besieged 
and obliged to surrender, after having suffered dreadful 
calamities. 


** The man that hath net A0ugic ta his mmlI 
Is fit for traasona, stratagemf , and spoils ; 

Let no Bucli man be trusted.*' 

It is, however, very doubtful whether what ie called a 
good ear for Music, has an^- eonuexioa with good moral 


The Afghans now overran all' Persia, and subjected it principle; for if it w^o SO, every opera einger would be a 
to themselves. Their sovereignty, however, (At this period,) miracle of virtue, which is by no meau.s the case; hei||oa.> 
was but of short duration, continuing only seven years, these KneA of ©HAKePBARE, which have passed^ into ' a 
fjaviiig fallen a sacrifice to the enterprising spirit of Iuivli perfect proverb-, will- not only be found errooeoits,. but also 
iviiAx, fiometirncs called NadIr 'Siiaii. (See Persia.) phmlclboa to mankind* Mirsio is certainly very seductive 
The Afghan power is again revived in ASHMED and edehanting^ and fumiekee withal such an agreeable 
SHAH, who laid the foundation of the present kingdom of [teCrektiOA, thav lew persona: are insensible to its. influence; 
Afghanistan, A.D: 1747/ ' j diw! 'wWIbt ^MlfMC« is made only , a raereation, it. is very. 

deslifkblay when instead of (Ida it is converted into the, 
* Sometimes written Gaoor; the conntry of the The btWirttoS 'ef aifti? i|f <^iiem^ mischievous,, ppd^ 

GffuH and Afghans are fonsldered the same peopICv The ^*puqtry sfieWkl^dr# tepretfsod the Bmd IQUsicuiii^ who devotes biR 

of Gaur is situated between CanUabar apd Balk*. St. the foo^^ pf I ' > < ; » .i u • / » •,' 

Mount Paroponusiis. ► . . . i , , -. r / * j t ’ y — 

t This word lias various speTlIngls'; tfX. Afbe«mym>d, Mahem- * ‘ t ^ 

tniH, MtthHmtt, ‘Mah*>tner, Mohamed. AfaAvmedi.iiepca .ws lisve • T|ic Ro^hillas were a people from tIis*mo«otsilni, betwaSW 
Mohamedan, Mohamedanism , but the most preferable is A/«- Indts dhd "IPefiia, wlie erected tlikidaelves into an Jiidepsndfiit 
hornet, Mahemwi^ MttftttMetanitm. • i ,• «q thR east aide of tlip.OangcB, about 80 miles Iron Btihh 
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dflMlIlltottto.. to it, too often neghete the 

ci»ti«niioi|^< ttf ^^hqie fteultiei which are of much nuM. 
imporUMb# tli||Ml Music’ of any Und. whatever t for thoee 
who*|te^ to much , attention to sound are seldom encumbered 
wiUL^4iq|ie|U^^ That Music is the Jbes^ in 

combined with sound, as that of the human 
vtAifk-^M^Mi 'oer^^^ extreaa^ly pleasing, and weU 
tOib^^lMit to attain a ihofough knowledge of the science, 
U^b^uim tod much time to fit of any real benefit to the 
fbABNaa; unless the Learner hiu an abundance of leisure^ 
or is intended for a Prdfeisor* It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that as an art it jli i^uly delightful ; and as a rs«, 
ciiBATioNi if time can be hllowed, that it is most innocent 
and useful. * • ‘ ‘ ; 

One of. the nmt rdnmjrtmble properties of Jlfustc is, that 
ft can affect u^l' whatever state of mind we may be when 
wp bear it. If are plungodiato.tbe most profound grief, 
it exhilarates our spirits, aiMi^kde iu &r a time forget the 
cause of their depressioni ii^r the influence of 

passion, it ein CMy bitr diiipi||ersd souls, and restore rea- 
son to her thre^ |md read, that when Saul 

was troubled ti^liui'evil t^^ teautiful minstrelsy of 
David restorri’him to rqisdn and happiness ; and it is 
exceedingly piobal^le, that, In modejrfi' times, and even ia.j 
humble 1%', many instances might be found of its exerting 
a power no less wonderful and beneficent. And, in tin 
inmrior degree, every one who listens with pleasure to any 
species of Music experiences a similar effect. 


ON READING AND PRONCNCIATION. 

Wx ovinot read in company, and much less speak in 

5 oblie, if we are'not well versed in the rules of proaimctation. 

'he first of these rules consists in clearness. To this end 
we must speak slowly, distinguish the sounds, not neglect 
the4uolSf sfpArate the. words, the syllable, sometimes even 
letters, that might be confounded together, or by 
Amr jarripg prpduce an unpleasant sound ; stop at the points 
Oftd commas, and wheresoever clearness and sense require 
it ; for which purpose, pay much attention to the reading 
PAUSE, or pause Of DISTINCTION. 

Secondly, the pronunciation must be easy and flowing ; 
for the moment the orator is in pain, the audience suffer. 
Thirdly^ we must assume that tone suitable to the subject. 
As there is a vast variety in these tones, it is very difficult 
to point out tlieir differences, and to give their rules. But, 
it seems, they may be reduced to three kindai the familiar 
tone, the nervous tone, and the middle tonSitWhich may be 
so cdled, on account of the medium it kec^ between the 
other two. ^ . 

The Familiar Tons is that of common cqnversRtion. 
It neither affects harmony nor runs into mqiiDtony. The 
Nbrvous Tons is that which is used in delivering wei^^ty 
disguises, or in reading very serious works. , The voice is 
alwayt ftill,' Ae syllables are pronounced ^ <>1^ 

rael6dyVii^.Ae mflexions- arc never, varied otit . witb; 
dignity. Tbi'IdiDDU Tomb has a little more prpppnlSon, 
than the ftAmUerji and- g kittle less thift Ae .nervouii, or 
BUf^rled tone;. These ^^jCps species , of tone have each 
their degrees, m whkB there is more or less energy, 
imeording to the sulijS)^' Ae* esidience,. end the jj^e ui 
which it is deUvcfed* , ^ 

In regard to action and deettonation, it is a sort of cor- 
poral eloquence and expression that consists in the gestures 



end ig thetoneaof Aevoiee* This 
as well as Ac lengUMC of words, ito t 
manner it has its. simpUcity and its cbplo^e^ t 
particular harmony wiA esch object, and a j^iferal one 
with the wMe subject, . It has its meMy, j^s nnidiphs, 
and its propriety ; and also its deficiencies sund dalfaets. 

There are Aree sorte of gestures ; some imUftive, as 
when we counterfeit Ae. tones, or the maaner# of i^y indi- 
vidual; o Aers Mtca,five, which pnly point out any ‘perspn, 
plgM, or tlii|im{ and, fin^y, Acre arc qfecting 
which pauic AetaOtions of the soul, and impress AeBoi, bn 
Ae spectator. 

' The affecting gesture is Ae picture of the soul. It is 
Ais that puts life into discourse, and also makes eloquence 
triumph. It takes in all the attitudes of the body, and all 
its emotion, without any exception. 

There is no passion, nor emotion, nor a single part of an 
emotion, but what has its parHoular gestyre and, tone, its 
modulation^ and its various depots of gestures and tones. 
There is no orator without his peoiuiar gestures, and. hie 
individual tones, to express Ais emotion. And, indeed, 
there is no auditor but what is capable of seiaing this 
expression, and feeling its justnsss. . 

Of idl the emotions, the most correct, and the most elo- 
quent,, is that which discovers the confidence of Ae orator 
in the goodness of his cause, and his certainty of presenting 
it in a manner Aat shall persuade those to whom he is 
sj^aking. It is this emotion that constitutes what is called 
Ae tone of atUhority^ when the orator, master of Jiis 
subject, and also master of himself, appears, confident 
without pride, and relies on himself for success. 

There is no art but what requires some powers ; but if 
there be any one that particularly requires,- and is deserving 
of them, it is that of the Orator, who is called to speak 
in public, and to present truth tn a triumphant manner. 


EASTERN APOLOGUE.'^ 

“ An o!|i, man sold spur milk, with which every day Ire 
gained two uhag (which is less than a balfj^nny) by going 
with k marketrplace in a city, with which be bought 

bread mlus wife and son. One dpy he brought the/rnilk 
to a dewdate village, and leaving it for a minute, a serpent 
came an^ drank it, and put one tomaun (the value ofififteen 
shillings) in the. pit. Thq old, man observed it, took the 
tomaun, and went his way : thua R happened to him every 
day upon that spot, until he became a man of property. 
When the hour of his death came, he said to bis son, * Carry^ 
milk every day upon that spot ; you will thus gain a 
tomaun.* The old man died.. The son gained every day 
one tomaun, by going to that place 'With milk ; but, one 
day the son said to himself, 'This serpent, has much 
money, I will kill her, and take the whole tr.easure at opce.’ 
He went, and east a sidiie upon the serpent's headi which 
wounded her* The serpent said to the son, ' Do not. wmp 
here jThyJather was an old man ; he bro^lrt milk 

bete, one tomaun for it ; Ay faAer died, and 1 

gave it ip Aee by God's command. As you are now 
become covetous, and wanted to kili.me, I kill tjhue.' She 
did bite him, and he died. * Be not covetous, for iiy epye- 
tbasness thou lo8<^t thy benefactor .’*— JowUdd 


JtQgDM t PtUme liMr'the FrewUMori. asd Pa^^Uaked by, W. BowARnt, 
It. A^c-KaSitaBa. Kt«raoiiar-r«w. . . 

> PrtaaadlWlt*€i.AV^]ira«A^^ 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE. very straggling and badly-built place. ^ It ia,. however , jmh 

■ ■■ " -i pulous^ and has a very considerable internal trade. 

Cavbridoeshire, an inland county, is in the diocese latter circumstance is chiefly owing to its containing mi#* 
cf Ely f and in the Norfolk circuit, his 50 miles ir length, of our Universities, consisting of sixteen halls, and having, 
25 in breadth, and 130 in circumference. It contains 17 an iininenso number of students; in which respect, however, 
hundreds, 163 parishes, and 7 market towns. the University of Cambuidge is greatly inferior to that 

This county takes its name from its principal town, Cam- of Oxford. Cambridge appears to have been a place of 
which evidently derives its name from its bridge considerable antiquity, and was. a well-forti£ed station in 
over the river Cam. It is bounded on the north by Lin- the time of the Romans. The most remarkable antiquities 
colnshire, on the south by Hertfordshire and Essex, on the now extant are the remains of Pythagoras’ School, Barnwell 
east by Norfolk and Suffolk, and on the west by Hunting- Priory, and the ruins of an old casUo and inCienchments. 
Qonshire and Bedfordshire. It was called by the Romans Caruboritum, U suffered 


Cambridgeshire is divided into twounequal parts by the river 
Ouse, which waters a considerable portion of its breadth. 
The northern portion of the county, thus divided, consists, 
for the most part, of a vast extent of Fens, called the ‘‘ Iste 
of Ely." In this marshy and flat district, hswever, there 
are numerous high tracts, which have, from being sur- 
rounded with marshes and pieces of water, all the appear- 
ance of little islets. These, and a good deal of the marshy 
land round them, which has been retained by skilful and 
laborious draining, are extremely fertile, and yield larg 
crops of various kinds of corn, but especially oats. Some 
portion of this district, too, is appropriated to grazing pur- 
poses. It is on one of the largest of these islets that the city 
uf Ely is built. This is by no means a well-built or popu- 
lous place, but is much noted on .iccount of its ancient and 
very beautiful cathedral. It derives considerable annual 
profit from the manufacture of a peculiar kind of clay, which 
is found here in great abundance. 1'he whole of tho dis- 
trict which bears the title of the Isle of Ely,' has the 
same disadvantages as tho Fens of Lincolnshire ; namely, 
badness of water, and insalubrity of air ; to which may be 
added the disadvantage (though the soil is extremely fer- 
tile) of inundations, w’hich frequently take place, and sweep 
away the crops just as they have nearly arrived at jwrfectioij. 
Thc^ south-western part of this county, verging towards 
Bedfxirdshire and Huntingdonshire, is by far the most 
pleasant and salubrious. It is also very fertile, and barley 
being its most thriving crop, a great deal of malt is annually 
sent hence to London, and other parts of England. This 
tract is also very fine in pasture ; and tlic butter soltFunder 
the title of Cambridge is suro of a good and ready market 
in the Metropolis. The pouih-eastern part of this county, 
bounded by Essex and SulTolk, is chiefly a wide expanse of 
level, and bcath-liko country, with a thin and gravelly soil. 
This tract is, consequently, devoted to sheep-walks. The 
woodlands are very small, tho whole quantity of timber 
throughout tlie county scarcely amounting to 8000 acres, 
and those scattered through no less than seven parishes. 
The generality of the inhabitants derive their support from 
tho various employments of agriculture ; and the only ma- 
nufacture worthy of notice is that of white bricks and coarse 
pottery in the neighbourhood of Ely. ISoine of the poorer 
class, however, procure a subsistence by spinning yarn for 
the Norw'ich weavers. 

Its principal rivers are the Ouse and Cam. The first of 
these, called the southern or greater Ouse, takes its rise near 
Brackley, in Northamptonshire, passes through tho counties 
of Buckingham, Bedford, Cambridge^ and Norfolk, and 
falls into the Wash, a Utile below Lynn. It receives in its 
course the w'aters of the Cam and Little Ouse. The level 
nature of the country through which the Greater Ouse 
passes, renders its current remarkably slow. 

Its towns are, Cambridge, Ely, Caxton, Linton, Wis- 
beach, Newmarket, Royston, and Soham. 

Cambridge, the capital of the county, Is large, but a| 


greatly in the Danish wars ; and in the rebellion of Wat 
Tyler and Jack Straw, against Richard II., they entered 
I the town, and burnt the records of the University. Tho ori- 
; ginal foundation of this seminary is involved in great obscurity. 

Among tho most remarkable characters of Cambridge 
' was Jr.iiEMY Ta VT.oii, chaplain to Charles 1., who has 
been called the Christian Plato. He was the son of a 
barber. Henry Kirk White died hero in 1806, in con- 
sequence of too much exertion in the pursuit of his studies. 
CU'MBERLAND, tho author of several “ Dramatic Works," 
“ llic Observer,** a periodical paper of 6 vols., &c., was 
also a native. He died in 1811. Hobson, the carrier, 
whom Milton has immortalized in his xerse, and from 
whom originated the saying of ‘‘ Hobson's Choice '* first 
let out horses at this place. He died in 16>‘30. Caiiibriiige 
is 13 miles from St. Ives, Royston, and Newmarket, iC 
from Ely, and 51 from l.ondon. 

The only other place of any importance in this county is 
WisBEACH, a {K>pulous and well-built town ; but it sustains 
great loss and inconvenience from its river being only navi- 
gable for largo vessels to a point nearly six miles below it. 
From this circumstance the town is obliged to employ an 
immense number of barges, the lading and unlading of 
w'hich cause great expense and delay. Wisbeach is situated 
in tho Isle of Ely, It does a good trade in corn and 
butter. 

Royston, a considerable town, is situated partly in 
Canibridgcsliiie, and partly in Herts. Under tho Market^ 
place is an ancient subterranean chapel, supposed to be of 
Saxon construction. Henry A.vdrev/s, the celebrate^ 
editor of “ Chore's Almanack,** died here in 1820. Royston 
IS 37 miles from l^ondon. 

Caxtow is noted as the birth-place of William Cax- 
TON, the first printer in England, w'ho died here in 1486; 
by some, however, this assertion is considered erroneous, fov 
we have his own auiliority that he was born in Kent. Of' 
this town also was Matthew Paris, a celebrated histo- 
rian. Linton, Suham, and March, are small towns, 
and but of little note. Suham is noted for the ruins of its 
ancient abbey. Near March have been found several hun- 
dred silver coins, which, from their dates, appeared to be 
more than two thousand years old. 

Newm A RKF.T, winch stands on the borders of the county, 
is partly in Cambridgeshire and partly in Suffolk, is noted 
for Horse-races, which have long been tho undoing of 
many, and the enriching but of few. During the season, 
here is seen the oddest jumble of mankind the world ever 
saw ; the wagoner in his straw boots often curses the noble-* 
man wdth hia star, for a bite ; and peers of the realm think . 
it no disgrace to hold their hands before the greasy pouch 
of a losing farmer or butcher. The chief part of tho town 
is situated in Suffolk, but the whole of the race-courao^ oa 
w'hich the town principally depends for its support, is in this 
county. This place, notwithstanding its name^ ia of con- 
siderable antiquity ; for in the time of Edwaad III.^ tho 
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Bbhbp of Cariiile, who wai afterwards so troublesome t 

HfiMRY IV. was called TViomas New 

nuarKet is 14 miles from Cambridge, and 61 from London 

Cambridgeshire is one of the counties that were inhabitef^ 
by the /cent, who are supposed to have derived their nam< 
fn>m the /sc, now called the Ouse, which runs through thi 
part of the island. It has been connroon for the people o 
aU countries to distinguish themselves by the name of th« 
fiver near which they ^first settled. Thus, in Asia, the In 
dians were named after the river Indus; in England, th< 
Lancastrians, from the Lan, and the Northumbrians from 
the Humber. The change of Ise into Ice was very natural 
and easy. 

Among its most eminent natives are. Sir John Clark 
who was honoured with the tutorship of Edward VI. ; Dr 
Isaac Barrow, Bishop of St. Asaph; and Matthev 
Paris, a celebrated historian; Jeremy Taylor, the au 
thor of “ Half/ Living and Dying ;V and William Cax 
TOK, the printer. 


Population of the chief Towns, 


rtftmKrMorA 

20.917 

® 6.189 

Lintoii 

1,678 

March and Parish 

Newmarket .. 

5,117 

1,810 

Royston. , TIT. - 

1,757 

Soham and Pariah. - . , 

3,667 

Wiabeach and Parish 

7,253 


Cambridgeshire sends seven members to Parliament ; viz. 
3 for the County, 2 for the University, and 2 for the Borough 
of Cambridge. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE INDIANS. 

As various tribes of Indians are found in many parts of 
the British Possessions in America, the following re- 
assrks rosy not be considered as unworthy of attention. 

The Indians are usually called Savages. We call 
them savages, because their manners differ froinourr, which 
we think tne perfection of civility. They think the same of 
ours. 

Perhaps, if we could Examine the different manners of 
different nations with impartiality, w'e should find no people 
so rude as to be without any rules of Politeness, nor 
any so polite as not to have some remains q/* rudeness. 

The Indian men, when young, are hunters and warriors; 
when old, counsellors ; for all their government is by the 
counsel of the Sages. .. 

There is no force, there are do prisons, no officers to com- 
pel obedience, or inflict punishment. Hence they generally 
gtiidy oratory, the best speaker having the most influence. 

The Indian women till the ground, dress'the food, nurse 
and bring up the children, and preserve and hand down to 
posterity the memory of public transactions. 

The employments of the women are accounted natural and 
honourable. Having few artificial wants, they have abun- 
dance of leisure for improvement by conversation. 

Our laborious manner of life, compared with theirs, they 
deem slavish and base ; aitd the learning on which we value 
ourselves, they regard as frivolous and useless. 

An instance of thisocouned at the Treaty of Lancaster, 
In Pennsylvania, in the year 1744, between the Oovem- 
nent of Virginia and the Six Nations. 

After the principal business was settled, the commissionen 
ftovk Virginia acquainted tho Indians by a speech, that 


there was at WUliamsburg a Collior, with a fund for 
educating Youth ; and that, if the Six Nations would 
send down half a dozen of their lads to that College, the 
Oovernment would take care that they should be well pro- 
vided for, and instructed in all the learning of the white 
people. 

It is one of the Indian rules of politeness, not to answer a 
public proposition the same day that it is made; they think 
that it would be treating it as a light matter, and that they 
show it respect by taking time to consider it, as of a matter 
that is important. 

They therefore deferred their answer till the day following, 
when their speaker began by expressing their deep sense of 
the kindness of the Virginian Government in making them 
that offer; for *^we know,'* snys he, ** that you highly es- 
teem the kind of learning taught in your Colleges, and 
that the maintenance of our young men, while with you, 
would be very expensive to you. 

We are convinced, therefore, that you mean to do us 
good by your proposal, and we thank you heartily. But 
you, who are wise, must know that differ ent nations have 
different conceptions of things; and you will therefore 
not take it amiss, if our ideas of this kind of education 
happen not to he the same with yours. 

We have had some experience of it : several of our 
young people were formerly brought up at the colleges qf 
the northern provinces ; they were instructed in all the 
sciences ; but when they came back to us, they were bad 
runners ; ignorant of every means of living in the woods ; 
unable either to bear cold or hunger ; knew neither how to 
build a cabin, take a deer, nor to kill an enemy ; spoke 
our language imperfectly, and were therefore neither Jit 
for hunters, warriors, nor counsellors ; they were, in short, 
good for nothing, 

“ We are, however, not the less obliged by your offer, 
though we decline accepting it ; and, to show our yrate^ 
ful sense of it, if the gentlemen q/* Virginia will send us 
a dozen of their sons, we will take great care of their 
education, instruct them in all we know, and make men 
of theviJ* 

HaWog frequent occasions to hold public councils, they 
lave acquired great order and decency in conducting them, 
"he old men sit in the foremost ranks, the warriors in the 
lext, and the women and children in the hiudmost. 

The business of the women is to take exact notice of what 
asses, imprint it in their memories (for they have no writing), 
nd communicate it to their children. 

They are the records of their council, and they preserve 
editions of the stipulations in treaties one bundled years 
•ack, which, when we compare them with our writings, we 
Iways find exact. 

He that would speak rises. The rest observe a profound 
!lence. When he hss finished, and sits down, they leave 
im five or six minutes to recollect; that if he has omitted 
nything he intended to say, or has anything to add, he 
ay rise again and deliver it. To interrupt another in error 
0 common conversation, is reckoned highly indecent. 

How different this is from the conduct of a polite British 
House of Commons, or Lords, wbero scarcely a day passes 
ithout some confusion, that makes tho Speaker hoarse in 
sdKog to order ; and how different from the mode of con- 
ersation in many polite companies of Europe, where, if 
ou do not deliver your sentence with rapidity, you are cut 
>ff in the middle of it by the impatient loquacity of those you 
onmse with, and never suffered to finish it ! 

The Indians are particularly noted for their great jio8« 

ITAIITV. 




^ Obs, It is remarkabte, that in all ages and countries^ hos- 
pitality has been allow^ as the virtue of thore whom the 
civilized were pleased to call barbarians. The Greeks 
celebrated the Scythians for it. ^ The Sarace 's pro- 
fessed it emineutly ; and it is, to this day, the reigning vir- 
tue of the wild Akabb. 

St. Paul, too, in the relation of his voyage and shipwreck 
on the island of Mel it a, says, ** The barbarous people 
showed us no little kindness ; for they kindled a fire, and 
received us every one, because of the present rain, and 
because of the cold" 


It IS but fair, however, to admit that such an exact adap^ 
tationof sound to sense ns above noticed, U by no meau 
commonly to be found, not even among our best and most 
admired poetry. 

In less degree it is more uncommon, and with that 
degree candid and enlightened criticism will be satisfied. 
But on the expression of the sense is a point upon whicl! 
a larger demand is made. 

Harmony, as before observed, is a very copious source of 
pleasuf^, but it will never atone if sense be wanting. 

PoLTRy deals very largely in figurative expressions, but 
in their use it requires a nice and delicate judgment; thero 
being ‘‘ but one step between the sublime and the ruft- 
culous** 


POETRY, 

Poetry is the language of passion, or of an enlivened 
imagination, reduced to measure or rhyme. Poetry can 
boast of high antiquity. The earliest accounts of most' na- 
tions have been transmitted by their poets. Indeed, there 
is scarcely on the earth's extended surface, a nation so rude, 
or even a hunting tribe so barbarous, as not to have its own 
peculiar poetry. It is not merely in highly-civilized society 
that Poetry is admired, and that Poets are caressed ; 
for the most part savage tribes have their amatory, warlike, 
bunting, and devotional songs. So universal is this love of 
poetry, that the first words which delight a child, and take 
a strong hold of its memory, are the artless rhymes of the 
nursery ; and many a tall and stern commander has lain 
wounded upon the battle field, or sunk exhausted among 
the overwhelming waves, whose thoughts have spontaneously 
wandered even amid his last agonized struggles to the 
scenes of his youth, and the simple lullaby with which his 
boyhood was soothed into slumber. 

The pleasure which Poetry properly so called affords, 
springs from three constituent sources ; viz. harmony, va- 
riety, and regularity of rhyme and metre ; propriety and 
vividness of language ; and a subject matter pleasingly con- 
ducted. By considering this we shall easily discover how 
it is that the simplest rhymes, upon the most simple subjects, 
have a pleasing influence over the minds of childrenf and 
also over those of savages, of whom it may most truly ho 
said, ‘‘ that they are but children of a larger growth** 

It cannot but be granted that Poetry possesses an 
almost universal power of pleasing, which arises partly by 
its resemblance to Music, partly by the pleasing facility 
with which it is pronounced, and partly by the great aid 
which it affords to the memory. 

Hence, it will be 'observed, that one great cause of the 
pleasing power of Poetry is the harmonious arrangemeut 
of its language, but the chief requisite is the language itself, 
which must give a vivid representation, cither direct, or by 
figure, of the circumstances related. 

Pope says, that a good poet should make his language 
not only convey his meaning forcibly and clearly, but even 
adapt its sound to the feelings related ; and he has been 
much praised for his power in that respect, of whicli an ex- 
cellent illustration is afforded by his celebrated lines, in 
which is a satirical censure of the abuse of Che Alexandrine; 
he says, 


In summing up these remarks, we may observe, that 
Poetry pleases by the harmony of its arrangement, the 
vivid expression of its phraseology, and the interesting na- 
ture of Its subject ; and it follows that, the comparative 
excellence, or v^orthlossncss of Poetry, depends upon its 
possessing these in a greater or less degree. 

Or I HE different Kinds or Poetry. 
Poetry may be divided into the epic, lyric, elegiac, 
pastoral, didactic, descriptive, satirical, harmonic, and 
buj'lesfiuc. 

Ot all poetical works, that of i!»e F.pic is the most dig- 
nified, and the most difficult of exc-cutiou. The Epic 
Poem creates admiration ; Tracedy forces from us tears ; 
Comedy makes us laugh ; and Pastorals produce gentle 
and calm sormtions. And thus it is with the other kinds 
according to their nature. 

Every reader expects to receive from them an impression 
of such or such a kind, and if the work does not convey it to 
him, or conveys it but imperfectly, in a confused equivocal 
manner, he has a right to be displeased. It is Nature that 
forms Ports, but it is Art that brings them to a certain 
degree of perfection. 

An Epic poem is that which treats on sublime subjects, 
and records the actions of heroes, disguised in allegory, the 
object of which is to form the manners by instruction. 

It is expected from an £!pic Poem, that it should charm 
the reader, excite his aJiniration, eniploy at once his rea- ’ 
son, judgment, and wit; touch the heart, and make the 
soul feel a series of delightful sensations, which must be in- 
terrupted a lev/ moments, but in order only to be renewed 
with the more vivacity. 

The fable in every Ppic poem should be founded in fact, 
and fiction should only complete that outline, which has been 
traced by tho finpr of truth. The machinery should be 
subject to the main design, and the action should be simple 
and uniform. 

In all Epic poems, there are certain parts called Epi- 
sodes, which aic certain little actions subordinate to the 
principal action, in order to unbend the reader's mind by this 
variety. These parts might bo omitted, and yet the poem 
ip which they are found would still be an Epic poem. 


OBSTINACY. 


^ A needlc.«8 Alexandrine ends the song 
Which, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along." 

A very ordinary car will discover the nice art with which 
the pauses and whole structure of the latter part of tho two 
lines are adapted to the expression of a sound in consonance 
with the sense. 


Obstinacy or Stubbornness is usually the vice of 
persons who are at once self-conceited and ignorant. 

This vice is unbecoming in persons of any age, bat is 
more especially so in the young. In them, it is most tin* 
graceful, and to their improvement in learning, and tbeir 
future advancement in society, it is a most serioas obetacle. 
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It is in vain that the mightiest geniuses of the age exert 
themselves to Airnish the means of acquiring knowledge; 
it is in vain that the tenderness and aflfection of parents 
prompt them to employ the ablest instructors for their chil- 
dren, if the latter be obstinate. 

V^en that is unhappily the case, knowledge is ex- 
cdttded from their minds, as by a ^^gate of iron.” Obsti- 
nacy revolts against instruction, and prompts ignorance at 
OBoe to pride itself upon its deficiencies, and to perpetuate 
them. 

Every added year renders this vice more inveterate^ and 
more predominant ; until at length he who indulges it be- 
covoes proverbially hateful to all who know him. 

Every page of Scripture abounds with either precepts, 
or examples, hostile to this vice; so that it is contrary to 
RELIGION, as well as to morality. 

In the affairs of life, obstinacy is productive of much 
* misery and adversity to those who are addicted to it, as 
well as to those who are so unfortunate as to be dependent 
upon or connected with them. 

Some are so thoroughly the creatures of obstinacy, that 
they make it a jwint of honour never to retract what they 
have said, or undo what they have done, even though it be 
ever so clearly demonstrated to them, that they have 
spoken unadvisedly, or untruly, or that they have acted 
unjustly, or unadvisedly. 

Such persons are scarcely to be pitied, however severe 
their sufferings may be, which result from their obstinate 
pertinacity ; for they may he said literally to pander to 
their own shame, and work their own destruction. 

There is in obstinacy no usual portion of false pride. 
Actuated by this, the obstinate man conceives it to be dis- 
graceful to confess himself in error, and degrading to his 
dignity to repair any injury he may have done. Just as 
though CANDOUR were a fault) and common honesty 
(for JUSTICE in familiar terms is no more) an actual 
crime. 

Such false notions are most disgraceful to the understand- 
ings, of those t^ho entertain them, and very frequently mis- 
chievous, if not fatal, in their effects. 

Pope, in the subjoined lines, very spiritedly describes the 
effect of that cursed pride, tvhich is more properly called 

OBSTiNAC r. 

** Of all the causes which conspire to bliod 
Mnn*8 erring Judgment, and misrule the mind. 

What the weak head with strangest bias rules 
Is pitine, the ncvei -failing vic<* of fools. 

“ PniiJK, where wit fails, steps in to our defence 
And iills up all the mighty void of sense : 

If once right reason drives that cloud away, 

TRUTH breaks upon us with resistless day.*' 

Pope’s Ess^y on Man. 

Of all the vices, there is scarcely one more to be dreaded 
than this. Whoever possesses it, never is or ever can bo 
happy, so long as he or she shall retain it. 

Ihe many evils arising from obstinacy, are dreadful 
indeed ; as it tot only destroys the peace of individuals, but 
also of families; and all for the want of a little candour 
and JUST keeling. 

Obstinacy is represented by the figure of a woman with 
the ears of an a<is. She is dres-^cd in black, has a piece of 
lead upon her head, and is standing in a daik place with a 
mule by her side. 

She is dressed in black, because that colour is not suserp- j 
able of any other hue, and denotes that an ob-tiiiate ptifcon 
will not alter his opinion for the right of Ri.A'xiN , or ti.e 
power of demonstrut ion. 


The lead upon her head indicates ignorance and itu ' 
pidity, and that ignorance nourishes and supports on 

STINACY. 

The darkness of the place in which she stands^ alludes to 
obscurity of intellect. 

The MULE is made an attribute of this subject, on account 
of the invincible obstinacy for which that animal is pro- 
verbiaL 


HISTORY AND CONQUESTS OF TAMERLANE. 

(in THE MIDDLE AGES.) 

Timour Beg ii, better known under the name of Ta mkr- 
LANK, made a fortune yet more extraordinary than that of 
Genghis Kiian. Although born without dominion, he 
acquired an empire greater than that of Alexander. At a 
very early period of his life he exhibited uncommon courage, 
and at the age of twenty- five attained the greatest dignities. 

He spout nine years in different countries in travelling for 
improvement. He was lame. Some say that he was the 
son of a shepherd ; others, that he was of the blood of 
Genghis. 

His first conquest w'as that of Balk, the capital of Sog-^ 
diana. He conquered the three great empires of Persia, 
India, and Egypt, and many other minor kingdoms; he 
plundered Bagdad, Delhi^ Cairo, and other rich cities; 
and took Bajazbt, the first emperor of the Turks; so 
that his power, riches, and magnificence, became immense. 

On his return from Egypt he fell upon Syria ; it was 
then that his assistance was solicited against the celebrated 
Bajazet, by some Mahometan princes, whom Bajazet^ 
had deposed, and by the Christian Emperor of Constantin 
nople, whose capital he besieged. 

Tamerlane summoned the Turkish sultan to raise 
the siege, and upon his refusal he marched to give him 
battle. 

These tw'G terrible enemies met in the plains of Ancire, 
in Phrygia, w'ith immense armies ; Schilperger, who was 
in the number, says that Bajazet had 400,000 men, and 
bis rival 1,600,000, However great the exaggeration of 
this account may be, it is certain, that after one of the 
most furious and dreadful battles on record, Bajazet v/as 
conquered and made prisoner. In this conflict, it is said, 
that 200,000 Turks wore slain. 

Hero also historians differ greatly, as regards the cha- 
racter of Ta merla n e. Some represent him as a ferocious 
monster, who put his conquered enemy into an iron cage,t 
for the amusement of his soldiers ; while others ascribe to 
him an elevated soul, and a disposition so magnanimous, 
that he endeavoured to soften the misfortunes of the in- 
flexible Bajazet, and even wished to become a father to 
his children. 

However this may be, Tamerlane was now master of 
Asia Minor, of Syria, of Egypt, of Persia, and returned 
to SamaRCand, which he considered as the capital of his 
empire. 

Here he received, after the example of Genghis Khan, 

* F.mpcior of the Tnrkv, hIio was a very renowned warrior, but 
.1 grc'it tyiHiit. In the of hin iflgn he was very siiccesi- 

fill, ill 13U‘J he had conquered all TVlirocc, Afacedottiu, T^tuly, 
and the greater p.iit of Myna and Bulgaria, 

t The fiitc that Jiujnztt bad destined for his adversary if 
had been the victor. 
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ambaModors from the whole world : he gave a magnificent 
feast, at which he married all hig grandchildren. 

After subduing all the west of Tartanr and Asia, he 
turned his arms against In dost a K, and of which ]io made 
an easy conquest. But the cruel monster, not content with 
his victory, ordered a general massacre of the inhabitants, 
in consequence of which, it is said, 100,000 of them were 
murdered in one hour. 

In 1399 he defeated the Indian army, with great slaugh- 
ter; and soon afler took the city of Delhi, which then 
consisted of three cities, surrounded with walls. 

Though no resistance was made, and of course there was 
no pretence for bloodshed, yet a quarrel was soon made by 
the Tartaii*s soldiers, who pillaged the city, massacred 
most of the people, and sold the rest for slaves. The spoils, 
in plate and jewels, were immense. 

After this dreadful carnage Tamerlane traversed the 
otlier provinces of Indostan, everywhere defeating and 
slaughtering the Indians without mercy. 

After conquering the country, he left Mahmud in pos- 
ficfision of the throne, reserving only Panjab to himself, 
lie now retired to Sa marc and, and died in the year 
MOd, in the 36th year of his reign, aged 71. 

'Hie children of Tam rrlane fought for his inheritance,' 
and dispersed it. The Turks revolted, but retained Persia 
l)nt a very short period; and at this day the Mogul (of 
DcHii ) acknowledges the sovereignty of his successors, which 
ii now only a shadow. 

'Mie wicked and fortunate Aurenozebk, who died em- 
peror of Mogul in 1707, at nearly 100 years of age, was 
one of his descendants. 

There remain vast inonunionts of Tamerlane's gran- 
deur in the cities, towns, castles, and walls, which he built ; 
ill the rivers and canals which he dug, ns well as in the 
bridges, gardens, palaces, hospitals, mosques, and monaste- 
ries, which he erected in the various parts of Asia, 


HISTORICAL MEMORANDA OF TROY, AND OF 
t THE TROJAN WAR. 

On the coast of Asia, opposite to Greece, reigned PRIAM 
king of TROY, a peaceful prince, descended from a long 
line of kings, having himself a numerous race, almost cd> 
tirely composed of youthful heroes. 

His kingdom, by its opulence, the bravery of his subjects, 
and the alliances which he had formed with the Assyrian 
MonarchSf was as famous in that part of Asia, as the king- 
dom of MYCEN.® was in Greece, 

The HOUSE of Argos, established in this latter city, ac- 
knowledged for its chief AGAMEMNON, son of Atrjeus, 
who was the son of Pelops, He had annexed to his domi- 
nions those of Corinth^ Sicyon^ and several neighbouring 
cities. 

His power, increased by that of his brother Menklaus, 
who had just espoused Helen, heiress to the kingdom of 
Sparta^ gave him great influence in that part of Greece, 
called from his grandfather Pelops, Peloponnesus, 

Tantalus, his great grandfather, reigned first over Lydia, 
and had, in violation of the most saci^ rights, retained in 
chains a Trojan prince, named Ganymede. Further, 
Hercules, descended from the kings of had more 


recently put to dsath Laomedon, and carried off hit daughter 
Hesione, 

The remembrance of these uorevenged iiguriei maiataiaad 
an hereditary and implacable hatred between the housee of 
Priam and Agamemnon, which every day became more 
Inveterate from a rivalry of power, the most terrible and san- 
gttinaiy of all passions. 

Paris, the son of Priam, was the man for whom it was 
reserved to blow into a flame those epibers of resentment. 
Paris came into Greece, and repaired to the coartof Men- 
ELAUs, where the beauty of Helen attracted every eys. 

To the advantages of person, the Trojan prince uniM the 
desire of pleasing, and Helen abandoned aU to follow him. 
In vain did the Airides* endeavour by nntle msana to ob- 
tain satisfaction equal to the offence $ Priam considered 
his son, only as the avenger of those wrongs which his house 
and all Asia had experienced from the Greeks, and rejected 
every proposal for an accommodation. 

The Grecian nations seem like the forest agitated by a 
tempest. Kings, whose power was confined within a single 
city, and monarclis, whose empire extended over many 
nations, all equally inspired with the spirit of hqjoism, repair 
to Mycbna, 

They swear to acknowledge Agamemnon chief of the 
expedition, to avenge Mknelaus, and to rase Ilium to the 
ground. If some at first refuse to join in this confederacy,, 
they are soon persuaded b^ the powerful eloquence of the 
venerable Nestor, king ot Pylus ; by the artful language 
of Ulysses, king of Ithaca \ by the examples of Ajax, of 
Salamais ; I domen bus, king of Cre/e; Achilles, son of 
Peleus, who reigned over part of Thessaly ; and a crowd of 
youthful warriors, already intoxicated with the hopes of 
success. 

After long preparations, the army, consisting of about one 
hundred thousand men, assembled at the port of Aults, and 
mbarked on board a fleet of near twelve hundred vessels for 
the Trojan shore. 

The city of Troy, defended by towns and ramparts, wae 
likewise protected by a numerous army, under the command 
if Hector, son of Priam* with him wore many allied 
princes, whoso troops were joined to those of Troy. 

Being assembled on the shore, they present a formidable 
front to tlic Grecian army, which having repulsed them, 
shuts itself up in a camp with the greatest part of its vessels. 

Again the hostile armies try their strength, and the 
doubtful success of many battles proves that the siege will be 
protracted to a distant period. 

The Greeks having nothing but slight-built vessels, and 
very little knowledge of the art of navigation, had not been 
able to establish a regular communication between Greece 
and Asia, and provisions now began to fail. 

Consequently, part of the army was sent to ravage, or 
sow grain, in the isles and neighbouring coasts, whilst parties 
dispersed themselves over the country, and carried off the 
flocks and harvests. 

Another motive rendered these proceedings indispensably 
necessary, not so much always for the advantage of their 
spoils, but the depriving Priam of their assistance. 

Among the most celebrated of the Grecian heroes in these 
great exploits was Achilles, who carried everywhere fire 
and sword ; having, Ifjte a raging torrent, swept all away 
before him, he returned loaded with immense booty, which 
he distributed among the army, and with numberless slaves, 
which were divided among the generals. 

So called flrom Atrens. 
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Tbot was riinaUd at the foot of Mount Ida^ at no grea* 
diataoce from the sea ; the tents and vessels of the Greek, 
‘oocupied'the ahorc ; the space between was the theatre o: 
tholr codlra^ and ferocity. 

The GKeeivs and Tho.ian*^, armed with •pikes, dubs, 
swordsi and javelins, defended by helmets, breastplates, 
and shields, in thick- embattled rank, and headed by thaii 
venerals, advanced to meet each, other; the /ormer with 
land shouts, the latter with a silence still more ' frightful 
when, after a long and bloody contest, night parts the com- 
batonts; the city, or the entrenchments, receive , the van- 
quished; and the cj)ntest costs much blood, without any 
decisive advantage. - . 

Next day the pile consimies the slain, and tears .and 
funeral games honour their meniory. The truce expires, 
and the conflict is renewed. Often in the heat of an 
engagement, a ’varrior, with a loud ^oice, defies to single 
Combat any who shall oppose him. 

The troops in silence see them, now launch iheh javelins, 
or the massy fragment of a broken rock, now liand to hand 
engage, and try by mutual insults more to provoke each 
other’s rage, ^ 

Victory hero did not satiate their fury ; for if they could 
not disfigure the body of their fallen enemy, and deprive it 
of the rites of burial, tliey strove at least to spoil it of its 
arms; but in an instant ihe tniops on both sides advance, 
either to ravish from him l.is prey, or to secure it to him, 
and the action become.^ general, ’rhus was conducted tbej 
•yatem of warfare among the ancient Greeks and Trojans, 
Many times were the former nearly raasicis of the city, 
and as often did. the latter force the camp of the Giif.eks, 
though palisades, ditches, and walls, defended it. 

The armies now began to appear diminished, and the 
warriors to disappear. Hector, Sarpedon, Ajax, and even 
Achilles himself, lay numbered wiih the dead. 

At the sight of this reverse, the ’laojANs sigh for the 
restitution of Helen, and the Greeks after their native 
soil; but both arc restrained by shame, and continue in 
rapine, war, and bloodshed, h the .«ame manner they had 
begun. 

The whole world had fixed its c^yes on the plahis of Troy, 
on that .spot where glory loudly called those princes who 
had not from .the beginning engaged in the expedition. 

Impatient to signalize themselves on this new theatre of 
action, open to all nations, they came successively to join their 
forces to those of their allies, and often perished in the first 
engagment. 

At last, after ten years' sanguinary rceij^tance and labour, 
after losing the flower of their youth, and their choicest 
heroes, the city fell under the efforts of the Greeks; a 
fall so great, that it still servos for the principal epoch in the 
annals of nations. 

Its walls, habitations, and temples, levelled with the 
ground ; Priam expiring at the foot of hia altars ; his sons 
massacred around him; He.miba, hia wife; Cassandra, 
his daughter ; and many other princesses loaded with 
chains, and dragged like slaves through the blood which ran 
in torrsAls down the streets, amidst a whol^ people, con- 
sumed in the devouring flames, or destroyed by the aveng- 
ing sword ; such was the catastrophe of this dismal and ! 
horrid .tragedy, ^ { 

.The Greeks satiated their vengeance; but this cruel | 
satisfa'ctipn was. the measure of their prosperity, and thej 
beginning of their misfortunes. 

Their return was’ distinguished by the most cnipl dii^'asters, ' 
Mmestiieus, king of AthenSf ended his days in the island 
of Melos; Ajax, king of the Lqcrians, perished with his 
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whole fleet; Ulysses, not leM untouaate, ^freqiientl/ 
in danger of the same fate, during years that lie traversed 
the main ; others, still more worthy to 1 ^ pitied, were received 
by their families like strangers invested with ‘ titles which 
through long absence had been forgotten, and which an 
unexpected return had nou' rendered odious. 

Instead of . the transports of joy tbeir/ presence ought to 
have excited, they heard nothing 'around them but the cries 
of ambition and sordid interest; and of many other crimes 
t>o. horrid to mention: betrayed by their relations and 
friends, the major , part, under the conduct of Idomeneus, 
PhilocteteSy Diomedes, and .Tender, went into unknown 
countries in search of more faithful connexions. 

The House of Aroos involved itself in the blackest 
rimes, and had rent itself asunder with its own hands. 
Agamemnon found his bed and throne polluted by a base 
usurper, and died murdered by his wife Clytemnestra, who 
some time after fell by the hand of her own son Orestes, 
These horrors, at that time spread over all Greece, and 
(till represented on the Athenian stagp), should be a warning 
o both monarchs and people, and ' teach them to dread even 
victory itself. 

That of the Greeks was as fatal to themselves as to the 
'rojans ; weakened by their exertions and their successes, 
hey could no longer resist their intestine divisions, and ac- 
ustomed themselves to that destructive idea, that war is as 
ccessary to states as peace. 

In a few generations, the greater part of these sovereign 
.0U.S08, which had destroyed that of Priam, fell, and 
wore buried in oblivion, and wdthin eighty years after the 
demolition of l^nOY , psLii of the PeloponnE 9 u.s passed 
into the hands of the Heraclides, or the descendants of 
Hercules. 

It is generally related that Troy was at length taken by 
the stratagem of a Wooden Horse, by the treachery of Sinon, 
a crafty Greek, who, by delusive arts, prevailed upon the 
Trojans to receive the horse into the city, wherein were 
oincealed a number of resolute Grecians, who in the 
night o])ened the gates, and lot in the Grecian nfjny* when 
they immediately sacked and burnt the city, arid razed it 
level with the ground. 

The destruction of Troy is one of the most memorable 
epochs of antiquity ; and it is also worthy of remark, that 
the misfortunes of this city have furnished the subject, of the 
two most porfect epic poems in the world; viz., the Iliad 
and the .£n£Id, the former so named from Ilium, thq more 
ancient name of Troy ; and the latter from JEneas, which 
has for its subject the settlement of ./Bneas in Italy. 

Interesting Relic of Antiquity.— In the museum 
at Naples is the bronze cock of a reservoir, discovered at 
Capri during the excavations which were made in the palace 
of Tiberius. Time having firmly cemented the parts to- 
gether, the water in its cavity, has remained hermetically 
sealed during seventeen or eighteen centuries. Travellers are 
shown this curious piece of antiquity, which being lifted and 
shaken by two men, the splashing sound of the contained 
fluid is distinctly heard. 
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^lUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Huntinodowshiue, an inland county, is atino 9 t aur* 
rounded by the counties of Cambridge and NoffliaThpton. 
The Ouse, at its entrance, separates this county from Bed- 
fordshire, and at its exit, from Cambridgeshire. It received 
its name from the Saxons, who, from its being a sporting 
country, called it Huntadune, It is 24 miles in length, 18 
in breadth, and 67 in circumference. 

Its chief rivers are the Ouse and the Nen, Tbe Ouse 
rises at Brackley, in Northamptonshire, and enters this 
county at St, Neots ; the Nen has its source near Daventry, 
ilows by Oundle, and fills the several Meres,. 

Huntingdonshire is divided into 4 hundreds, in which are 
6 market-towns, uemeXy , Hunt ing don SL Ives, Kimholton, 
Ramsey, Si, Neois, and Yaxley j besides which there 
78 parishes, and 279 villages. 

The air is generally good, except in the Fenny tracts, 
which are frequently subject to unwliolesomo damps, 'fhe 
chief products are, corn, fine4iarr>ed cattle, and a very'rich 
and delicate kind of cheese, which is made in the noighhour- 
li(U)d of Stilton,' where it is usually sold, hence it h called 
Stilton cheese. Huntingdonshire, for the most pail, is a 
funning county, and produces no manufacture wortliy 'of 
notice. 

Under the Saxon Heptarchy, this county belonged to the 
kingdom of Mercia ; at present it is included in the Norfolk 
circuit, in the province of Canterbury, and in the diocese o‘ 
Lincoln. 

Huntingdon, the county town, is supposed to havi 
derived its name from the Saxon word lluntadune, signify* 
ing Hunter^ s Down, from the great conveiiieiicy of ilf> dis- 
tiict for hunting. It is noted for being the hiith-place oi 
that extraordinary character, Oliver C’romwkll, the 
I'surper. It is lecorded that, nnntingdon had forrncily LG 
churches, which in Camdi.n’s time were reduced to d, hut 
now it has only two. The decay of this oncc-flomishing 
town is attributed to the los.s of tlio nuvigation of the river, 
which, aecoiding to Sit.f.d, was maliciously obstructed by 
one Grey, who clioked up the cliaimel. The meadows on 
the banks of the liver, in the neighlxmrh )od of Huntingdon, 
are greatly admired for their picturesrpio nppearanci*. 

OoDMANciir.sTr.ii, a little to the south-east of Hunting- 
don, was a city of considerable note in the time of tlie 
Romans, known by the name of Dnro^iponte, or Bridge 
over the Ouse, This is esteemed one of the largest villages 
in England, When James I. was passing through this 
place on his way to the Metropolis, the farmers met him 
about a mile and a half from the town, with 70 ploughs, 
drawn by as many teams of horses, which novel sight was 
so agreeable to his Majesty, that he granted them a charter, 
to be governed by 2 bailififs, and 12 as-Msiants ; at the same 
time, the social monarch condescended to partake of a cold 
collation^ which they had prepared for him under a large 
white-thorn bush, wdiich, time having decayed, the fanners, 
to commemorate the grateful event, replaced with a wycli- 
tree, at present large and pleasant, and which still goes by 
the name of the King*s Bush, It is also known to travellers 
by the name of the Beggar's Bmh, and stands in the 
liondoD road, between Huntingdon and C^ton. 

St. Ives, a considerable town, takes its name from a 
Persian bishop, named /uo, .who, in the year 600, came 
over to EnglaorT to preach the Gospel, and died at this 
place. It was called by the Saxons, Slepe. Near St, Ives 
18 a farm* which was rented by the usurper, Oliv er Crom- 
well, where, before he obtained a seat in Parliament, he 
endeavoured to repair his fortune, said to have been much | 


diminished by his profligate life. Here was formerly i| 
priory, which is now in ruins. S/mubl Jackson PitATTf 
the author of ** The Qleaner^ and a mkcellaneous writer, 
was born at St. Ives in 1749* U appears, from an old 
Saxon coin, noticed in the PhilMophical Transactions, that 
this place haRl formerly a mint ; It was once also in great 
repute for its medicinal waters. It is now principally noted 
for its great market for cattle, which, next to Smithfield, is 
the lafge&t in England. It is 6 miles from Huatingdimi and 
60 from London. 

St. Nf.otr, so called from a monastery of that name, 
which was burnt by the Banes, is a moderately populous 
town, seated on the Ouse,. It is noted as the birth-place of 
Bellingham, who assassinated Mr. Perceval, the priuie 
minister of England, in the lobby of the House of Com- 
mons, in 1S12. 

Kimrolton, a smalltown about 8 miles from St Neots^ 
is noted f ir its castle, w'hich is considered a great ornament 
to this part of the country. This castle became the place of 
retirement of Catherine, after her divorce fross 

H KNK V V 1 1 f where she resided tlirce years, and died liere in 
16.J6. Slit* was interred in Petorhorough Cathedral. This 
jaiitlc now belongs to the Duke of Manchester. 

K\msev, finnerly famous for its wealthy abbey, is 
seated in the Fens, on rich ground, proper either for till- 
age or pasture ; and being contiguous to the Mercs of 
Whitthsea and Rnvisey, it is noted for abundance of wild- 
fowl, piki*, arid cels. 'I'he Abbot of Ramsey sat in Parlia- 
nieiit, ayd hehl the barony of Broughton ; and the abbey 
was formerly so wealthy, that this town was thenco called 
“ Ramsey the rich ; ” hut falling into decay, it is now' 
noted for the of its abbey, which was originally 

built by Ai \\\ n, earl of the nc; lls, in the 10th 

century. 'J Iic lornh of Alwyn, with his image holding the 
keys and ngged .Maft’, aie anmng the curiosities of this 
venciablc ruin. 'Pliis tomb is considered to be the most 
ancient piece of English sculpture now extant. 

'I’liis <-onnty is part of that distiict anciently inhabited by 
the l(-i .\ I, who extended their dominion also over thecoun- 
ii(.x of Sn/j'olk, Norfolk, and Cambridge. It was after- 
wards scpaiated from that province, and became part of the 
“ liiigdriii of Mercia,'' 

Among the ino.-'t eminent nnd ilistinguLshcd persons of 
this r.mi.ty w( re, Sir Itoni iir (’iiTroN, a learned antiqua- 
rian, and f milder of an excellent library, called after him 
the “ Cotfoniitu Library;" .loii.N’ Dry den, the poet,' 
who.'^t* iiaimonious numbers and masterly diction have 
nearer ly yel bc'en (‘({milled; Sir Oliver Cromwell, 
elder biollu-r lo ()i.i\ r.ii, the usiupm's father, whose loyal 
attac.limeni to il'i- Ih own was such, that when under seques- 
tration, ire would not accept any favour through the interest 
of his relielliuu.s brother. Oliver Cromwell, whose 
coinage and great abilities, employed in a good ca^se, 
w'ould have arf{uired as much renown as they did infamy 
in a bad one, ^ 

Population of the chief Towns. 


Huntingdon .3,267 

St. Ives 3,314 

St-Neota 2,617 

KiniboUon 1,584 

Hainsoy, and parish 3,006 

Yaxley 1,140 


This county sends, /bi/r members to Parliament ; nametf^ 
two for the county, and two tor Huntingdon. 




l9x^9H traXtv rbv vv* airov bpiZ/^fUvov ySfiov* Hippol. de Antiehrlito, 


Looking ai tho Fakm-yard as a picture, it presents a 
pleafliog scene, and also many objects to our view worthy of 
consirlcrati(»n ; for we cannot contemplate the implements 
of husbandry, and the inhabitants of this inclosed space, 
without pleasure and gratification : if we observe the whole 
economy of the place, we shall see a simple rusticity in 
every part, that reminds ua of primitive innocency, when to 
cultivate the earth was the chief employment of man ; and we 
shall be constrained to acknowledge liow much we are in- 
debted to tho country and the plough for our daily bread, 
and to the innocent sheep of tho pasture for the covering 
that protects us from the inclemency of the weather. The 
contented husbandman, happy in his heath, repines not, 
that he has to endure the labour which fallen nature en- 
tailed on him, when Divine Wisdom declared, ** By the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou gather thy living;"' be 
whistled to his team, carols to his work, and thanks his Ood 
with inward gratitude when he reaps the ripe grain, houses 
his harvest, or beholds the milkmaid drawing from the dis- 
t&ded udders of the cows, the wholesome and strengthening 
milk that feeds and invigorates the human ooDStitutioa. 
Times may have altered, but imagination calls to the memory 
the days when 

A little spot of earth well till'd, 

A numerous family with plenty fill'd. 

The good old man and fhnfty lioiisewlfe spent 
Their days in peace, and fattened with content 
Enjoy'd the dregs of life, and liv'd to see 
A long descending liealtliful progeny ; 

Tlie men were fashion’d in a larger mould, 

The women fit for labour, big and bold, 

Oigantic hinds, .at soon as work was done, 

Ta fheir huge |^s of boiling pulse would run ; 


Fall too with eager Joy on homely food, 

And their large veins beat strpng with wholesome blood." 

Dryden, Jun. 

How many lessons of morality may we draw from the 
sight of a Farm-yard; the watchful dog guards the ap- 
proaches to the bouse, and tends his master's cattle, with a 
care and solicitude that would put to shame many a negli- 
gent person : the fine- plumed cock crowc aloud to raise the 
luggard from his slumbers, and proclaims the advent of 
day, and the call to industry and labour. The chuckling 
hen calls her chickens to the food which she scratches out for 
their sustenance, and spreads her wings to cover and warm 
them in her maternal embrace ; such a scene as this is a 
page in Nature's volume on which the eye dwells with satis- 
faction, and from which may be extracted much pliilosophi- 
cal information ; and the more it is studied, the more inte- 
resting and entertaining will it become ; we see in it not 
only the source of our support, and the supply of our natural 
wants, but we aleo behold the fountain and origin from 
whence our national greatness has sprung, and from whence 
it is still sustained. The seat of the highest dignity, the 
Presid^ntal Bench of the ** House of Peers,” is 
covered by the *^^Woolsackf* an acknowledgment of what 
has been the staple commodity of commerce in this country, 
and that commodity, so valuable and so honoured, the timid 
sheep carry about with them till they yield it to the hands of 
their shearers. lA>ng, very long, might we dwell on this 
subject, but as the eye and the mind may be gratified ^ 
together, ure leave it to silent contemplation, and the pffect 
of the Pic(ur0 ” we have given herewith 
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BIOGRAPHY OF THE LATE SIR ROBERT PEEL 

Whek a man is foudd occupying a distinguiahsd station 
hi society who emerged from comparative obscur^^, it i 
natural enough to feel some curiosity respectiii^^his origin 
manner of life, and the incidents by which he arrived to 
that eminence on which he stands ; such an inquiry has its 
peculiar benefits, as it shows by what gradations a person 
may attain to honour and fortune, who steadily pursues the 
path of industry and integrity. To relate the dei^s of mar- 
tial heroes, the patriotism of statesmen, or the labours of 
literary characters, may afford greater scope for the pen to 
indulge in panegyric, or to swell the theme into importance 
by the brilliancy of the details ; bu| to draw from private life 
the familiar examples of excellency, or wisdom, is to give, 
though a less daszling yet a far more useful lesson to man- 
kind, and particularly to the rising generation ; because it 
applies to the practical rule of life, and exhibits a copy that 
every one may follow, if so disposed. Ihe victories of the 
warrior, tlie wisdom of the statesman, or the learning of the 
scholar, can only be obtained by few ; they may be read of, 
wondered at, and greatly admired, but seldom imitated ; 
because opportunities seldom occur, and one in an age, in 
the pursuit of fame, is as many as can be expected to suc- 
ceed ; on the contrary, the life of a private individual is a 
course that every one may follow : virtue and prudence are 
gifts that all may attain, but greatness may be sought for in 
vain. 

Tlie late Siii Robert Peel was a character of the 
description wc have now to depict, and whose example we 
have to offer as highly worthy of invitation ; like himself, 
his father and grandfather were industrious manufacturers, 
the latter being originally* established at Peelcross, in Lan- 
cashiro, where the subject of our memoir was born, in the 
year 17 ^) 0 . 

^5111 Rohert Peel was educated entirely in the country, 
and only so far as was judged requisite to qualify him for 
business, and the active employments of life ; ho had not, 
therefore, tlic benefit of a classical education ; yet, having a 
strong intellect, and an acuteness of mind, he became well 
vereed in history, geography, statistics. Sec,, by reading at 
his leisure hours books on those subjects, of which, it is 
said, ho was particularly fond ; and possessing a retentive 
memory, his mind was stored with information of far more 
practical utility than many who had devoted their whole 
time to the study of the learned Languages. 

At the ago of fourteen, Sir Robert was apprenticed to 
the cotton trade, and was made to apply to business, which 
he did with great attention, having then resolved on the aim 
of accumulating a fortune, and becoming the founder of a 
family, as he frequently declared to be his intention, and 
which declaration has been fully accomplished rare in- 
stance, indeed, of a resolution so early formed, being so 
steadily and inviolably kept, and the object so completely 
effected, since the years of adolescence and the ways of 
youth are so fall of the snares that entangle them in the 
meshes of folly and pleasure. 

That Sir Robert Peel possessed from his infancy an 
original and happy union of genius affd prudence, is mani- 
fest from the whole tenor of his life ; and that he imbibed 
and retained much information from his reading, and bis 
peculiar habit of reflecting on what he did read^ is not to be 
doubted. ^ - 

Sir Robert having finished his apprenticeship at the 
age of twenty-one, still continued his servitude for two years 
more — a proof that both the master and apprentice bad 
been satisfied with , each other's conduct and treatment. 


At this time, the cotton trada was rather ia a rude state, as 
the machinery of Sir Richard Arkwriout bad not 
been generally applied ti the manufacture, and great oppo- 
sition was made to its introduction, on account of super-, 
•eding manual labour^ and throwing the poor out of eiOploy- 
ment. The work-people were aware ot the v.ast quantity 
that the machinery would supply, but they did udt take into, 
account the great demand that would be. rniseiol by.the in- 
ereased^facility and superior ability of prodOciog an articlo 
that would, by its chea|»ne8S, find a consumption' at home, 
and a market abroad, a hundred times more extensiye than 
before. A national benefit is not however always well un- 
derstood, especially when the accomplishment thereof seems 
to threaten a permanent, or temporary disadvantage, to some 
particular persons. 

Sir Robert Peel first began the business of a cotton 
manufacturer in coinpany with Mr. Yates, at Bury, in Lan- 
cashire, aboilt the year 1773, and so well was this partner- 
ship conducted, that half a century saw it continued without 
interruptioD, and by due management, an.d the powerful effect 
of machinery, the concern has paid its founders and proprie- 
tors with princely fortunes. ^ 

Sir Robert married at father an advanced period of 
ife, being about forty; but whether it was a dislike to tho 
cares of a family, or the desire to accumulate wealth, that 
kept him to long in a state of celibacy, does not appear : 
but bis partner, Mr. Yates, had been married early in litc, 
and had a dutiful and virtuous daughter, on whom Sir 
Robert placed his affections, and to whom he was married ; 
making,' In this instance, a like prudent choice, as he had 
always been accustomed to do in all former transactions in 
which he had been engaged. 

This lady became the mother of the present Sir Robert 
Peel, Bart., representative in Parliament for the borough 
of Tamworth, a gentleman who, to the foresight and firmness 
of his father, unites a highly-cultivated mind, by education 
and political experience. The late Sir Robert 
whose biography we are now relating, was reported to he a 
kind-hearted and generous man, truly benevolent in his do- 
mestic capacity, and extending his urbanity and good-natnro 
from that centre of affection to a large circle of friends and 
connexions ; if vanity ever entered into his heart, it was by 
tealth, when the portal was thrown open to the sensibilities 
»f parental tenderness, and when iu presence there was 
scarcely to be considered an intrusion on the virtues of the 
nind ; he loved his cliildren, and felt the joy and pride of a 
>arent at their promising excellences. 

A great characteristic display of Sir Robert Perl*s 
;eneral humanity, was his desire to render the condition of 
lis work-people as happy as possible, and to make them go^id 
servants by being to them a good master; he saw and felt 
.he hardships they had to endure, and the unavoidable 
ufferings that would occur from the unwholesome 'employ- 
ment of the cotton manufacture, and he did all that he con 14 
o counteract the mischief by enjoining cleanliness, dry 
odging-rooms, and the supply of wholesome food. Neiilier 
'.id he neglect their minds — he hired a schoolmaster to in- 
itruct them ; be gave them time and opportunity to attend 
he public worship at their places of religious duty ; and he 
•bserved, by his own example, and that of his family, that 
lis benevolence was the effect of sincerity, and that his ve- 
eration for the Sabbath was by no means affected, but 
.ctually felt. 

Sir Robert Peel's great wealth, so honourably and 
odustriously acquired, was not perverted to useless purposes, 
sor sordidly amassed to gratify the feelings of avarice 
At kii table he wu hospitable, a liberal subscriber to jpubliq 
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charities, without any tincture of ostentation, and a patron fore, we will give a brief, and, of coiurse, a faint, deaoription 
to many valuable institutions He was a Gi>vcrDoi of Christ's of it. 

Hospital, Vice-President of the Literary Fund, and a most Floating in the upper atmosphere, let the young reader 
munificent subscriber to the Charity for Bettering the Con- imagine that he can see millious of minute drops, or points of 
dition of the Poor,” to which Society he sent atono donation vapour. Acted upon by intense cold, eacli of these drops or 
the sum of lOOOL His private charities were also many and points is converted into a solid substance as fine as one of 
liberal, particularly about his native place, at Bury in Lan- those little motes which we can sometimes see floating in the 
cashire, and I'am worth in Staffordshire, where the scenes radiant sun-beams. As these descend lower and lower in 
of his life and fortunes had been mostly exhibited. the atmosphere they attract each other, and each flake of 

Temperance in yt)utb, activity and prudence in manhood, snow that we see glistening in virgin whiteness upon the 
and tranquillity in age, aided a manly and athletic lorirt, ground, consists of a multitude of these minute atoms of 
which Silt Roueut possessed in the preservation of life to frozen matter, cohering together with the most perfect and 
an advanced age, oven beyond a climacteric, and ho re> beautiful uniformity. Surely, when we perceive that even 
signed, about the 'age of ftuirscore, a life as full of honour iu a flake of snow so much ingenuity and design arc per- 
as it was replete in years, rtmdering to posterity the benefit ceivably existent, we oujlit to keep our attention to sur- * 
of his example, and by his excellent care and admonition, rounding objects perpetually upon the alert. Every thing of 
several valuable njcmbers of society in his progeny, and par- God's creation, however minute in itself or humble in the 
ticularly his admirable successor in title and estate, the in- uses to which it is destined, is calculated to yield great 
heritor, wo believe, also of most of his virtues, the present pleasure to the attentive observer. 

enlightened senator, Siii Rubbrt Peel, late Domestic It is by an attentive observation of the works of the Al- 
Secretary of State, and now representative of the borough mighty that we are the most certainly and eifectually led 
of Tamworth, & sketch of whose biography will probably ‘nto a truly pious frame of mind. We cannot pay attention 
appear in a future number of the Guide to KnoMoledae** :o the innumerable wonders of the natural world without 

inding ourselves more able and more inclined, with every 
mccessive hour, to 

Look through Natiiic up to Nature's God." 

OF THE NATURE AND FORMATION OF SNOW. '*'•“*> indeed, U ihe most valuable end of all studies. All 

he other uses of knowledge have this one great defect, that 
they are temporary. But this great end of our studies is 
WiiatevehU commonly before our eyes is usually re- aternalbj useful: making us better fitted for the eternal 
garded by us with less attention than it deserves to he. This f.|vour of our Creator. 

is the case with tSiiow. Wo pass it by unaware ot its won- of njorely temporal value, the pursuit of natuial 

derfiil formation, careless of its very great value, and only philosophy is Abundantly productive ; and youth, who in- 
aware that it is very white and very cold. But an oxanii- themselves in it, arc never at a loss fi>r the most ro- 

nation ot a flake ol snow, with the asMstanceoi a microscope, | flood amusement; an amusement which instructs as well aa 
will show to 118 that in its structure there are great beauty delights, and, unlike most other amusements, ne ilogs 
and great skill. It will show to us, in short, that like all the leaves a sting behind it. 

other works ot Oi>d, it is exceedingly wonderful. ^f we must speak in another chapter. 

Where water is frozen the product is ICK ; a thick, solid, 
and slim transparent substanco. A comparison between 

apiece of ice, however small, and a flake of snow, will PRUDENCE, 

speedily convince the reader of the very great difference be- 
tween the substances of which tliey consist. Whence is that Nothing is more common ilian to hear people speak of 
difference r The grand influence which forms ice is the same others as being lucky or unlucky, fortunate or unfortunate y 
as that which forms snow, 'fhat influence is intense cold, but rarely, indeed, do we hear the words prudence and 
But in the two cases the cold is exerted upon particles in a prudence. 

different state of cohesion. When aqueous * particles aio Yet, were it possible to enter fully and minutely into the 
closely cohered in tbe form of water, the influence of intense history of the most pro-iperoua and the most unpnisperous 
cold upon them p cs a solid and ponderous liody ; i. e. men of any age or country, wc bliould find, that iimcli of 
Ice. Blit when this description of panicles is dispersed in what is commonly called good luck, is, in fact, the result of 
vapours and greatly raiified, they are changed by intense good 

"Cold into frozen particles of a less dense coherence. The We do not assert that u// good success arises from pni- 
difference between the density ol ihosic particles which, u'hen deuce, or that all failures are the conserpunce of imprudence, 
acted upon by cold yield ice, and those which, exposed to Every day's experience proves to us, that there are acci- 
the same influence, yield snow, is this; the latter dents, and fatal occurrences, which no human sagacity could 
just twenty-four times lighter, bulk for bulk, tlian tbe foresee, and against which, even if fljreseen, no human pre- 
former. The particles are only exceedingly rarefied as to cautions would be of any avail. The battle rs not always 
their bulk; but the hulk also is exceedingly small. So to the strong, nor the race to the swift;" and it is only for 
small, indeed is it, that one such particle would present but jbat Infinite Wisdom, which guides and preserves the Uni- 
a very minute object even when viewed with the powerful vxrsb, to have absolute command over circiimsyances. 
aid of the microscope. ^ The highest degree of human prudence is insufficient to 

How, then, the young apd curious reader w’ill exclaim, such gruard against all crosses and untoward accidents ; but a very 
being the case, can the mere action ot intense cwld piesent to moderate share ol it would be an ample shield with which 
dur view large flakes of snow f Ihe process by which this is ward off all contingencies, excepting those which are so 
brought about is, indeed, exceedingly curious ; and, there- mightily overwhelming, as to appear to be especial judg- « 

— ■ . .1 . ■ .. , ^ menta of Heaven, 

* ffatery^ forming water. PAvDfiiros iuelf is somoUmes the means of preventing g 
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jntn from risiog to any einineiit degree of succeso ; for that 
caution, which is the very soul of prudence, prevents its pos* * * § 
sessor from risking eo rashly, or leaving m much to thiQ deci- 
sion of circumstanoesi as a more sanguine and ]e|s pfudont 
person would do. 

But let it be remembered, that if Pruoekge sometimes 
prevents us from committing a fortunate hastiness, by which 
others have been raised to the very apex of their ambition ; 
BO on the other hand, by keeping our attention constantly 
alive to contingencies and possibilities, it guards us against 
those terrible and disastrous turns df fortune, by which her 
confiding and uncalculating worshippers are dashed at one 
fell sweep from the height of human prosperity to the lowest 
abyss of hopeless and helpless huoian misery. 

While we constantly exert all possible prudence in our 
worldly transactions, let us studiously shun that arrogant and 
ridiculous self-conceit, which would tempt us to attribute all 
our successes to our own prudent conduct, and all our mis- 
chances to misfortune : such conduct cannot fail to be offen- 
sive to Him who balances the stupendous Universe, and 
upon whose breath the condition of all men and of all things 
depends. 


THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL. 

Sl\ Paul, originally named Saul, was a native of 
Tarsus, the metropolis of Cilicia a city of great reputa- 
tion for its riches and learning. lie was at first a Pii a- 
iiiSEE I', by profession, a great persecutor of theCiiiiiSTiAN 
CiiuRCJi,and afterwards a disciple I of Jesus Christ, 
and Apostle^ of the GentilesH. He is supposed to have 
been born about two years before our Saviour, and ac- 
cording to St, Chrysostotnl^y to have lived to the age of 
sixty-eight years. 

St. Paul was early trained up to wisdom by the care and 
prudence of his fatlicr, from whom he received the rudiments 
of that education, of which he afterwards made so good a use 
in preaching the Gospel of Christ. His father sent 
him early to Jerusalem, in order to study the law ; and for 
that purpose he was put under the care and tuition of Ga- 
ma likl, a man of great eminence in that profession, and 
much celebrated for Iiis wisdom and authority among the 
Pharisees, of which sect he seems to liave been the head. 

Under the tuition of this great master, St. Paul inado so 
quick and surprising a progress in the knowledge of the 
LAW**, that he greatly surpassed his fellow-studenls, and 
soon recommended himself to the notice and observation of 
the chief men among the Pharisees ; who, thinking that a 
young man of his disposition and capacity would be a very 
proper person either to propagate or defend their religious 

* A dif trict of Asia Minor, now forming part of Asiatic Turkey. 

t One of a noted sect among the Jews, who were exceedingly 
• zealous for the traditions of the ciders. They made great preten* 
sions to piety, and looked upon themselves as more holy than oiher 
men, and therefore separated themselves from those-whoiii they 
thought sinners or profane. 

it In a restrained sn iptiirsl sense, Ihe disciples of Christ denote 
thoie alone who were his immedi>iie foUowers, and attendants on 
his person, of whom there were seventy-two. In a general sense, 
it signidcs a scholar, or one who professes the tenets of another. 

§ An Apostle was one, who was an attendant and disciple of 
Ciirlst on earth, and commissioned hy him, after his resurrection, 
to preach the Gospel to the Gentile world. 

if A Gentile is one who worships idols or false gods. 

1 Chrysostom was a native of Antioch, and bishop of Constao- 
tinopic. Ha died A. D. 407. 

By the term law i) here understood the ** hm of Moses* 


opimoos, iobii singled bihi oibt for thut puTpbge, ta^ Mik 
care to have him educated in the strictest of tbeir JiriA- 
ciples. Thus accomplished, we find him very eariy ajppeaN 
log in the service, m hU masters^ by consenting to, and 
probably being conoerhed in, the merty^ornof St, Stephen, 
as appears from his own Wh&a the blood of thy 

martyr Stephen was shed^ I also was standing hy^ and 
consenting unto his death, and kept the raiment of them 
that slew him,'* (Acta xxiL 20.) 

This happened A. D. B9, a short time after Our Saviour’s 
death, immediately after the dea^ of St Stephen, Si, ^ 
Paul (or rather Saul), breathing nothing but slaughter and 
destruction to the Christians, and having received authority 
from the High-priest and Elders of the Jews to go to 
Damascus, with power to exercise his cruelty and zeal in 
such manner as he should think proper, departed for that 
city full of malice, and thirsting for blood. 

Thus doubly armed with rage and authority, he set for- 
ward on his journey, intending nothing less than the total 
destruction of the Christians at Damascus. But the su- 
preme providence of Qod, who can make the most wicked 
designs subservient to his infinitely wise purposes, thought 
proper to interpose at this juncture, as well on behalf of the 
distressed followers of the crucified Jesus, as in compassion fe 
the misguided zeal of this their implacable persecutor. For 
as he was journeying on the road, about noOn, and drawing 
near to Damascus, suddenly an amazing gleam of tight 
darted from heaven, far exceeding in splendour the bri^t- 
ness of the meridian sun, accompanied with a voice, saying 
unto him, ** Saul, Saul, why pej^sccutost thou meV* 
Saul, together with his companions, xn thsir confusion and 
astonishment, fell to the ground ; but the voice being only 
directed to him, he soon recollected himself sufficiently to 
reply, ** Lord, who art thouV* To this inquiry he re- 
ceived an answer, importing, that the person who spoke to 
him was no other than the crucified Jesus, whose church 
and saints he was then so cruelly persecuting j and that it 
was in vain for him to act further in opposition to the deter- 
mination of God’s providence; that the Lord had appointed 
him to bo a minister of that religion which he was so 
furiously endeavouring to suppress; and that if he were not 
adverse to the Divine commands, the Almighty would assist 
and preserve him, and make him a great instrument in the 
on version of the Gentile world. 

The Apostle, upon this discovery of his Saviour, became 
obedient to the heavenly vision, diligently inquired His will 
and pleasure, and immediately followed the directions lie at 
that time vouchsafed to give him. The extraordinary splen- 
dour of the light had, however, totally deprived him of 
vision ; so that he was under the necessity of being led to 
Damascus, from which he was not far distant. 

At tin’s time, there was in that city a certain disciple 
named Ananias, whom our blessed Lord, in a vision, cOln- 
nanded to go and find' out Saul, and to cure him of his 
blindness. Ananias was startled at the name of the man ; 
and, to excuse himself, alleged his violent persecutions of the 
church, and with what wicked intent he was then come to . 
Damascus; but to this the vision replied, that lie was ap- 
pointed by God to be a powerful instrument in the propa- 
gation of the Gospe^ both among the Jews and Gentiles, 
and that how much soever he had persecuted Christianity 
hitherto, he was now to become a zealous defender of iC| and 
even to die in the testimony of its truth. 

Saul continued blind for the space of three days, daring 
which he employed hia time in preparing his mind for a 
proper reception of those divine truths which ivefe to be 
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re?#aM to mod ^n wbicb.ht was to instruct others, ment to tbs tbrooe in 1737, under the nnitie.Qf VUniu 
At the .e^qpiiQimn of ^tftiine, Amavias, encoursgMi by Shah. , 

the 1ieet?inly ^jnmneei be bad. receiTed,/epaired to the He afterwards carried his ambitious viM0 .te lhe.coiter|or» 
hpitfh/ where the convert lodged, and greeted him with the and marched to, the conquest of India. Th» great Mooul^ 
jpyfi^ QifMge, ** That the Lord Jesus, who had appeared to grandson of the famous Aurenozebe, wet dhfeated, and 
htw dn: hie journey, had sent him not only to ratore bis DaLni, his capital, fell into the hands of the cOnqoerori who 
•Igi^^' but also to b^tow, upon him such gifts and graces of proclaimed himself Emperor of Ii^ot a* • . < 

t3^ fhiy Spirit as might qualify him for the' ministiy to He now offered to reinstate .the Emperor, on' condition of 
which he was then appointed.'" ^ receiving a ransom of thirty million^ sterling ; and after 

’ No sooner had Ananias dnished his salutations, than having had a conference with him; Nadir seined upon. 200 
Saul recovered his sight, and was immediately initiated by cannon, with a vast quantity of treasure and Jewels, which 
baptism into the Chris, tian faith; after which he made an he sent off to Can d aha r. 

open profession of that faith, by preaching publicly in the He then returned to Delhi, and while endeavouring to 
syuagogues* of Damascus, and proving that Jesus was the quell a riot, a musket was fired at him, whereupon he or« 
Messiah. ^ dered a general massacre of the inhabitants, which his 

After a short stay in this city, our Apostle retired into the bloody troops instantly executed, and are said to have 
neighbouring parts of Arabia, the desert, where he first slaughtered 120,000 persons. 

planted the Gospel ; and in the beginning of the following This w^as followed by an immediate seizure of all the 
year he again returned to Damascus, and there preached |yetoefs and plate which could be found, besides exacting 
Christ publicly in the synagogues, to tiie great astpnishment the 30 millions, w'hich was done with the utmost ri 


of all the Jews, who were not a little amazed and con* 
founded at the great change of his opinions and proceedings, 
and the powerml efficacy of his arguments and discourses. 
Incensed, however, at having lost so considerable a cham- 
pion, they pursued him with the most inveterate malice, 
and contrived all possible meansi^ destroy him, but without 
success ; as he escaped from their snares by being put into 
a basket, and let down over the city wall, from which he 
made the best of his way to Jerusalem. 

From this period. Sc. Paul devoted the remainder of his 
life in the propagation of Christianity, for which purpose he 
travelled tbroughout the greater part of the then known 
ivprld« ' 

The many labours and sufferings of this great Apostle, are 
so eloquently related by his biographer St. Luke, that it 
seems unnecessary to detail them ncre; suffice it to add, 
that he fell a martyr to his zeal, and that he was beheaded 
by N£RC>, Emperor of Rome. Thus died St. Paul, in the 
68th year of bis age, and in the 35th of his ministry ; after 
having, with indefatigable labour and fatigue, triumphantly 
propagated the glad tidings of salvation to the most con- 
siderable and. distant parts of the known world ; discouraged 
by no difficulty, deterred by no op|K>sition, nor terrified by 
the most severe sufferings ; constantly persevering in the 
good fight of faith, till he had finished his course, and ob- 
tained that crown of martyrdom which he had long ardently 
desired. 


HISTORY OF THAMAS KOULl KHAN. 

THAMAS KOULI KHAN, a man of very obscure origin, 
was a native of the mountains in the north of Persia, adjoin- 
ing Kherassan. 

This man, for whom for^s rcserved'a very singular fate, 
eSlled-NADiH Koulr,t is laid to have been the son of a 
shepherd,, who.. afjterwards successively beeaine a; 
euiH, the a banditti, a general in the army, and 

KiNo'lb? pR.a'ftrsi,'. 

He eras made General' ^f Persia Ih 1729, revolted | 
•gpupat:. his' master la 1736, and having the army at his 
ffpiPMiand, procured his. depc^on, and his own advance- 



^ The public placc»^ of warship smong the Jewi. 

h KouU 


insomuch that many of the inhabitants killed themselves to 
avoid the tortures to which those were subjected who were 
not able to raise the money demanded. 

During these horrid scenes. Nadir caused the marriage 
of his son to be celebrated with a grand- daughter of Ad- 
renozebe; and alter having extorted all that he demanded, 
he restored the sceptre to the detlironed sovereign, and took 
leave of the Emperor with professions of friendship. 

Tliis bloody tyrant left Delhi on the 6th of May 1739 
after massaoting upwards of 200,000 people; when lie re- 
turned to Persia with immense treasures, estimated at 125 
millions sterling. 

Nadir Siiah was assassinated iri 1747; and his death 
replunged Persia, for a time, in all the horrors of war, from 
which it had scarcely emerged, before the Tartars flew to 
arms, and rushed on the Persians with great impetuosity, 
but were nobly repulsed, when llie Tartar army became 
dispersed, and spread themselves over the provinces, carrying 
with them the seeds of that tumult, confusion, and anarchy, 
which for a considerable time desolated that ill-fated 
country. 

It afterwards became settled down into two kingdoms, 
called Eastern and Western Persia^ot more properly Per- 
sia and Afghanistan. 


If in the beat . of summer we descend into a cave, ws are 
sensible that wc are surrounded by a cold atmosphere ; but 
if in the rigour of a frosty winter we descend into the same 
cave, we are conscious of the presence, of a warm atmo- 
sphere. Now a thermometer suspended in the cave, on 
these occasions, will show exactly the. same temperature; 
and, in fact, the air of the cave maintains the same. tempe- 
rature at all seasons of the year. The body, however, being, 
in the one case, removed from a warm atmosphere ipto a 
colder one, and, in the other caas^ from a very cold atmo- 
sphere into one of a higher temperature, becomes in the lattSr 
case, sensible of^ warmth, and in the former, of cold.— - 
Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
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GVlT>h TO KJ^OWtEDG^ 



BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Dbdfordsuirb is a small county in the diocese of Lin- 
co1n» and in the Norfolk circuit. It is* supposed to 6^eits 
name from it's principal town, Bedford, It^s bounded 
on the north by Huntingdonshire and Northamptonshire, 
on the east by Cambridgeshire, on the west by Buck- 
inghamshire, and on the south by Hcrtfordsliire. It is 
about 35 miles in length, 22 in breadth, and 90 in circum- 
ference. It contains 125 parishes, 10 market- towns, and 
550 villages. 

Its chief rivers are, the Ouse and IveL The former rises 
near Brackley in Northamptonshire, passes through Bed- 
ford, and falls into the TFash, in Lincolnshire. The fvel 
rises in Hertfordshire, passes by Baldock and Biggleswade^ 
and falls into the Ouse, a little above Tempsford. Both 
these rivers abound with fish. The Ouse is remarkable 
for its great and sudden inundations. 

Its chief towns are, Bedford^ Biggleswade^ Shefford, 
Dunstable, Woburn, Anipthill, Leighton, Luton, Potion, 
and Toddington, 

The face of this county, for the most part, is prettily 
diversified, by being broken Jnto small hills and valleys ; 
nevertheless, it possesses several extensive levels. Its air is 
pure and salubrious. Its chief products are wheat and 
barley ; and some parts of the county yield an abundance 
of fine timl)er. 'J'he agriculture of this county has been 
considerably improved by his grace the duke of Bedford. 

BaDFouD, the county town, is a place of great antiquity. 
It is seated in a beautiful vale on the banks of the Ouse, 
It contains parish churches, three on the nc>rth, and 
two on the south side of the river. During the Saxon 
heptarchy were interred here the remains of Offa, a pow- 
erful prince of the Mercians. Here are also five meeting- 
houses of dificrent denominations, a chapel for Moravians, 
ii town prison, a new county jail, an infirmary, and a lunatic 
asylum. Bedford is noted as the birth-place of Sir Wil- 
liam I Iakpgii, Lord-mayor of London in 1501, who be- 
queathed, at his death, a legacy for the endowment of Bed- 
ford Free Grammar School. The annual revenue which 
supports this school, and some other laudable charities, is 
now many thousand pounds. The celebrated Joun Bun- 
van wrote his Pilgrim* s Progress** whilst in prison here, 
lie died in 1088 ; Bunyan was a brazief of Bedford. 
Bedford is distant from London by Hatfield 50 miles, and 
by St Albans 51 miles. 

Dunstable stands on a dry, chalky eminence, on the 
great Northern road. It is noted for its straw manufac- 
ture, and for larks, which are said to be the largest and 
best in the kingdom. The hill on which Dunstable is seated 
forms part of a long ridge of hills, called the Chilterns,** 
The glory of Dunstable was its once celebrated priory, which 
was founded by King Hbnrt I. to tbc honour of St. Peter, 
whose yearly revenues amounted to 8441. 13s. Sd, The 
centre of this town was formerly adorned with one of those 
beautiful crosses erected by Edward I. to the memory of his 
Queen Eleanor. This town is famous for its straw-plat. 

Dunstable is 9 miles from Woburn, and 34 from London. 

' The unjust sentence of Divorce against Cathbbinb, 
wife of Henry VIII. was pronounced here by Archbishop 
Cranmer in 1553. „ 

Luton is a small town seated on the river Lea. It has 
nothing worthy of note except its fine gothic church. An- 
cient records mention that part of this town was given by 
King Offa to the monks of St. Albans, but the patronage 
of the church was not an appendant to the gift. It is also 
noted as the birth-place of Pomfbet the poet. 


Biggleswade is a considerable town in the h^h load 
from London to York. It is seated on the Ivel, and is 10 
milea from Bedford «nd HUchhli 8 milel froAi 
and 48 from London. 

Lbiohtoit, a considerable town, ia aeated on a " 

of the Quae, called OaieV, and ia noted for ita market for 
cattle. 

AiiPTiiiLL, a amidl ia noted for liaving been the 
reaidence of Cat^bbihj^ wifil of Hxnbt VIIL during the 
time her unjust divorce waa in conteim^ion, 

WooDBND, near Toddin^o, waa the aeat of Sir Sa- 
muel Luxe, who ia generally auppoaed to be the hero of 
that witty poem, ** Rudihrat** 

Woburn ^aa foramriy famoua for ita abbeyi now the 
aeat of the duke of Bedford. Near thia town ia found vaat 
quantitiea of/tt/^r's-caWA, whiab » of great value ip the 
woollen manufacture* Nearly the whole of Woburn belongs 
fo his grace the duke of Bedford. No one has profited so 
greatly by tbe general dissolution of monaaCertei as the 
family of Bussell, whose fortune princi^ly ordinates firom 
gifts of this nature. To the grant of Woburn it owes much 
of its property in Bedfordshire and in Bucks ; and to that of 
the rich abbey of Tavistock, vast fortunes agd interest in 
Devonshire. No house in Britain has thriven mure Uia^i^ 
that of Russell. The gift of Thomey Abbey gave hiajl 
an amazing tract of fens in Cambridgeshire, fogeiher iei({| ' 
a large revenue. The priory of CasUe Hyiuel gave him 8' 
footing in Northamptonshire, and portions of the appurtt^ 
nance of St. Albans, and Mountgrace, in Yorkfbire. To 
the above are to be added the estate ^boutCovantOirdeii* 
with a field adjoining, called the Sttpitf Aoreip** m 
Long Acre is built ; with some other VWUI ef Jflji nol^ 
Woburn Abbey (the seat of the duke if Ojlie of 

the most elegant in Europe. 

' Among the mo»t distinguished persons of Bedfordshire 
were Silvester de Everdon (so called from the place of 
his birth), bishop of Carlisle, and Lord Chancellor in the 
reign of Richard the Third, At the same place also, 
was born the famous and learned John Tiftoft, earl of 
Worcester, and Lord High Chancellor of England in the 
reign of Edward IV. ; Richard Edes, dean of Worcester, 
and Francis Dillingham, translators of the Bible into 
English, were both natives of tjiis county, as were also 
Thomas Norton, one of the versifiers of the Psalms, and 
John Bunyan, the author of the Pilgrim* s Progress^** 

Population of the chief Towns% 


Bedford G,959 

Amptbill and Parish 1 ,688 

Biggleswade and Parish 3,226 

Dunstable ' ^,117 

Leighton 8,330 

Luton 3,961 

Potton 1,763 

Toddington • . , • 1,9^6 


Bedfordshire sends four members to parliament; namely, 
two for the county, and two for Bedford. 


NAPOLEON MAXIMS. 

When die bulk of a nation u corrupt^ tfwt laipf we 
useless without despotism. 

We must confess that fate, which Bporis with 
merry work with the aftairs of this wofld. 
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ST, PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


T/ie great fire of liOndon, which at the time of its occur- the city, but not perhaps to be compart^ with its classically 
fence seemed an irreparable calamity, proved by its conse- beautiful successor. {See the Engraving below,) 
quencesone of the most merciful dispensations of Providence The present Cathedral is not built according to the first 
that had ever happened to any nation. design of its great architect. It was his wish to have erected 

Before this extensive conflagration, the streets of London a Umple after the model of some of the purest structures of 
were narrow, ill-paved, and dirty ; the houses were un- ancient Greece, but the form of a cross being considered 
sightly structures, built chiefly of timber, and the upper as essential to a Cathedral, he was constrained to depart 
stories of many of them projecting so as ^almost to meet from his original design, and to adopt one more suitable to 
over head. that form. 

The consequence of this state of things was, that coota- ,Thc first stone of this noble edifice was laid by, Sir Chris- 
gious diseases frequently ravaged the city, eng;endered by topher Wren himself, June 21, 1675. As the church of 
the want of a due circulation of air, and suffieijent attention St. Peter at Rome had occupied one hundred and forty-five 
to cleanliness. Not long before this destructive fire, London years in building, during which eighteen Popes had succes- 
had been almost depopulated by the plhgue ; but since that sively filldd the Pontifical throne, Sir Christopher could 
occurrence, no symptoms of that terrible disorder have, scarcely flatter liimself with the expectation of seeing the 
appeared. completion of his Undertaking, yet it is a remarkable fact. 

Wisely was it determined by the' gorermnent of the that R-was begun and finisW^ by one architect, and one 
country to rebuild London on a more eligible plan; and mas^ niaadn,' and under one bishop of London, 
though great difliculties arose in consequence of the opposi^ An entotiiagiog omen is said to have occurred soon after 
lion of the landed proprietois,' their resolutions were cai^ied' the odnnn^eaiiiettt of -the building, for Sir Christopher, 
into eflect. Wide and regular streeU arose in tlie iCom ^ while, making out the dimensions of the great cupola, having 
gloomy mean alleys, which before disgraced the Metropolis ; called for a flat stone to use as a station, the workmen 
broad <aod oonvenient fladjMths, and well-paved carriage* brought him the fragment of a tombstone, on which was the 
srays, succeeded to the ttiuy tracks of former days; and, un(^ #ord *^,Resurgtm." It is probable that this circum- 
spacious sewers and draiok carried off the filth which tefore^ steiice is commemorated by the figure of a pheenix rising 
cumulated in the streets. * froni ito ashes, inscribed with the encouraging word, which 

But these were not all the advantages derived from this is placed over the south portico, 
apparent calamity, llie noble Cathedral of Sr. Paul, a Although St. Paul's is far inferior in magnitude to St. 
amgniflc^Dt monument of national taste and liberality, owes Peter's, yet, even with this consideration, the time occupied 
Simeciion to the same memorable event. The old Cathe- in iU erection, thirty-five years, was remarkably short. But 
fltal was a spacious Gothic edifice, no doubt an ornament to I no d ligence on the part of the architect could satisfy the 
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impati«iice of tome in power. By an Act of Parliament, 
MMed in the 9th of William and^Mary, a moieCy of the 
■aiary of Sir Chrfeto^er was enepeaded, ther^y tk^MUtr 
to encourage him tojinish the tame with the ulmon dUi- 
gence and expedition, 

llie situation of this Cathedral is rnmnianding, being 
nearly in the centre of the Metropolis, and on an eminence 
of considerable height. Should the improvements that are 
now in contemplation be executed, the approach to it, and 
the space around it, will afford uninterrupted views of iu 
magnificent fe^edee. 

The architect, having been compelled to adopt the shape 
of a cross, has skilfully obviated the uoelassical appearance 
such a form would have presented, by adding a transept at 
the west end, thus giving that front due breadth, and by 
inserting square masses into the angles of the cross, to sup- 
port the vast dome or cupola that crowns the work. 

The dimensions of this Cathedral are great, though much 
inferior to that of St. Peter's at Rome ; ks extreme length 
is 610 feet, its external breadth 282, and its height to the top 
of the cross 404 ; but it owes its principal claim to ranx 
among the noblest edifices in the world to the graodpur of 
its design, and the beauty and elegance of its proportions. 

The north, west, and south fronts are adorned with por- 
ticoes. That on the west, which embellishes the principal 
entrance, is of elegant design and admirable execution, 
consisting of twelve lefty Corinthian columns bdtow, and 
fight of the composite order above, surmounled by a hand- 
some pediment, on the tympanum of which the conversion of 
St. Paul is represented in basso relievo. On the apex of 
the |)edimeiit is a colossal statue of that Apostle, and on 
othei parts of the buildii.g are<«imilar statues of St. Peter 
and St. James, and the four EvangelisU. 

The west front is likewise ornamented with a lofty steeple 
at each end, of light and elegant architecture, in one of 
which is the clock, which strikes on a bell of enormous site, 
and fonsequeni great depth of tone. 


The great dome in theoentie is lemtikahle % the beauty 
of its shape, and the elmpuice of its prapoitSoDS, A Mbi 
circular bassmant isfss fiom the roof of t]^ diureh IU 
hei^t of twenty feet, above thatjtliers is a ooloanade^ 
sistiog of thirty- two Corinthian eolumiis; lhase are otowafiA ' 
by a complete entablature, and suitomded, hj a range dl 
pilasters ; from the enUdUaiure of these pOaslea springs jhe 
dome, round an aper^ra of urhicb isagtUeiry; Ir^oiii the 
centre of Ibis gsll^ rises an ehgant laalsm, suiroupded by 
Corinthian coluinns, and tmkomud by a ball und cross, 
richly gilL 

The intaiior corresponds in beauty with the exfUrior; 
^though before its sameness was broken by the lyedtion of 
statues and monuments, it had an air of hsaviaess. ilisM 
mpaumeots are of various d«f rees' of merit, but fow are . 
of so great excellence as to add much to the. aationai 
fame. 

It is to be lamented that thoc interior of the dome had not 
been dedorated with Mosaic, instead of the pointiogs of Sir 
James Thornhill ; for however |^at may have been, origi- 
nally, the merhs of this Work, ic is now in a very decayed ' 
state, and will soon be entirely obliteraced; hfoeeic is of 
almost an imperishablo nature. 

Within the deme is' a gallery, denominated the wh|i- \ 
perifig-gallery, from the ckoaiiiataiice ql the bwesawf^per ' 
.ntierid with the face to the wa^on one. side; bmbj^aadi^ 

St the other, a distance of 140 feet, A kuowUipi of the , 
science of Acoustics will enable any one to thU ' 

nomenom 

The view from the summit of St. Pahl Vda a clear day, ' 
is such as can scarcely be paralisM in the worid— the 
immense extent of London, With its itfniiiiforable towers and 
Spires, the river winding in diminished ind the busy 

throng in the streets Mow, with the numerous carriages of 
various descriptions hurrying to and fro, but of very Yl«nr»« 
tive size, give almost the idea of a fairy scene. 



dT. PAUL'S BEFORE BEING BURNED. 
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MEMOIRS OF EMINENT ENGLISH ARCHITECTS, 


fSIJOO JONKS. 

PRBViot» to the time of the celebrated architect whose 
life we are about to record, tlie principal buildings of this 
country were erected acording to tlic Gothic, Saxon, and 
Norman styles, castellated, religious, and domestic : these 
styles^ for they cannot he termed orders^ were chiefly useful 
for their strength and massiveness ; qualities which more 
secure and peaceable eras than those in which they pre- 
vailed did not require, while at the same time their gloom 
and ft'igidity were repulsive to the cheerful dispositions of a 
people whose freedom was established, and whose internal 
pence was sufficiently protected by the laws. On these ac- 
counts, they ha\'e long since fallen into disuse, the Gothic 
(falsely so termed) alone being occasionally revived for the 
erection of religious edifices, to which it is peculiarly appro- 
priate, and of which some splendid specimens have of late 
years been produced : it is, therefore, unnecessary for us to 
record the memoirs of architects of any period prior to the 
reign of James I,, when the subject of this sketch adorned 
his native country w'ith his magnificent buildings, although 
the Gothic eras may justly boast of mighty works and 
of eminent men, among whom the celebrated William of 
Wykeliam deserves no mean rank. 

Inigo Jones was the son of a cloth-workcr of London, 
and was born in the neighbourhood of St. Paurs, in 1572. 
The trade originally designed for him by his fatlicr was that 
of a joiner, to which he was accordingly apprenticed at a 
suitable age. Tins business required some skill in drawing, 
the study of which elicited the true bent of his talents and 
inclinations, which intuitively tended to the art of designing. 
Accordingly, we find that he v^ry soon neglected the me- 
chanical part of his intended occupation, and distinguished 
himself by his extraordinary progress in the graphic art, 
especially in landscape painting, a specimen of his skill in 
which is extant at Chiswick-house, the scat of the duke of 
Devonshire. 

iris genius and attainments in this art speedily acquired 
for him the notice and patronage of William, Earl of Pem- 
broke, or, according to some authors, of the earl of Arundel. 
This uncertainty is immaterial, but a strong support to tlie 
opinion of those who assert that it was the former noble- 
man is, that, at a later period of Jones’s life, we find him 
employed by him at the noble seat of the Pembrokes at 
Wilton, near S.ilisbury. 

Be it, however, ns it may, he was sent abroad by his pa- 
tron, with a liberal pecuniary allowance, for the express pur- 
pose of completing his sUulica in drawing and painting. At 
the expense of the earl, our young student travellea over 
Italy, and the polite countries of Europe, examining all the 
precious remains of antiquity, and the various- schools* of 
painting, and acquiring rich funds of observation, wlijch he 
afterwards perfected by study. 

But on his arrival at Romey his aspiring gemus wimmd* 
denly overwhelmed with admiration, and fraii^lit wttl|i .enr 
tirely new feelings. The glorious light of a superior’ 
ambition burst upon his astonished mind; he felt that he 
was destined to produce works of a more vast, useful, and 
imperishable nature than tho emanations of the pencil and 
the pallet; and that instead of merely adorning cabinets, 

* The word scfioql as applied to the delincutive ait, nui.u i.crer be 
akeil to imply an asscmblufre of schohrsy or students in ani/ rir-n pUicty 
but as denoting the stpl^ of a certain vra or mode of painting. TIims wo 
pay, the Italian, the Jncnrh, the V'U'mish, the KogHsh school ; the school 
of Raphael, of TUitw, of Vandxjhe, .‘Ic, 


nature had intended that be sho^Id erect palaces. In 
short, his whole faculties were directed to the noble 
science ot architecture, and all hie energies were em- 
ployed in its attainment. From this period, therefore, we 
entirely lose sight of the humble joiner, observe the 
draughtsman absorbed in the designer, and hail the 
vigorous and classic architect. 

On arriving at Venice, he viewed with delight the beauti- 
ful works of l^alladio* in which all the elegance and simpli- 
city of the ancient building were rendered applicable to the 
practical purposes of domestic use, and the classic splendour 
of the antique was adapted with the purest taste. Here, 
then, he for a considerable time fixed his residence, dili- 
gently studying the labours of that great architect, whose 
stylje ho copied, and whose fame ho afterwards in some 
measure rivalled. 

It is not known in what manner his abilities distinguished 
themselves in Venice, where he certainly had no opportunity 
of acting; it is curious, therefore, hotv his reputation became 
so advanced during his stay at that city; certain, however, 
it is, that he acquired so much fame, that Christian JV., 
king of Denmark, was induced to send for him, and to ap- 
point him his architect. What buildings he erected in that 
country are not recorded. 

Mr. Jones continued some time in^his honourable capa- 
city, until, in the year 1 fiOC, the Danish prince, whose sister 
Anne had been espoused by James I., paid a visit to Eng- 
land. The ar<*1ntect, tliereforc, took the opportunity of re- 
turning to his native country in the suite of the monarch. 

Shortly after his arrival, the queen appointed him her 
architect, and lier example was soon followed by Prince 
Henry, under wlfom he discharged the duties intrusted to 
him with such judgment and fidelity that the king conferred 
upon him the reversion of the place of surveyor-general of 
his Majesty’s works. 

On the untimely and suspicious death of Prince Henry, 
in 1012, Mr. Jones paid a second visit to the continent, and 
continued some years in Italy, still further improving his 
knowledge of his favourite art, until the surveyor-general’s 
office became vacant, when he returned to England, and 
entered upon its duties. 

According to Mr. Walpole, it was during the interval 
between his two continental travels, that Mr. Jones erected 
those buildings of his which arc so deficient in taste and 
purity of design, and border so much on a bastard style of 
Gothic, which he reformed in his latter works. 

On his assuming the office of surveyor-general, it was 
found that, during the time of his predecessor, the debt 
contracted for bis Majesty’a works was very consi- 
derable. The privy council sent, therefore, for Mr. 
Jones, to consult with him how they might best case his 
Migesty in thin strait ; whereupon, witli the most disin- 
terested generosity, he not only relinquished all the emolu- 
ments of bis office until the arrears should be cleared, but 


s AivdiUIA Palladio, a celebrated Architect of the Ipth century, 
was a native of Vicenaa, in Lombardy, and the disciple of Trissln. lie 
executed exact drawings of the principal works of antiquity at Home, 
added commeBtaiSealothem, and published them: the work went through 
several edilidmr But hU most eminent publication was a Treatise on 
Architofstwey in four book«, which he printed in 1570. Upon this treatise 
Inigo Jones afterwards wrote some very excellent remarks, which were 
published in an edirion of Palladio's works b> Lconi, in 2 vols. fol. 1742. 
Palladio deeply studied the purest classical models, and succeeded in com- 
bining their elegance and simplicity with modern domestic convenience. 
He adorned Venice with many magnificent structures, and was indeed the 
founder of a new school of architecture, of whicli Inigo Jones, and his 
successor, Sir Christopher Wren, wete distinguished disciples. 





prevailed upon the odmptreikiV nted pA.y master to follow lu. 
example, by which means' the. 'debt was SQon discharged* 

The most brillilwt (mrt of ouf architect’s eardinr now^com 
menced. The magnifieenoe of Jaaihss's reum, in dresi 
buildiBgs, Act, afforded ample scope for the display of h 
talents. Aoeordingly we find hitA en^ged Tn drawing th 
designs for a new palace at Whitehall, the efoction of wine 
was eommenetd ui^nhfs plants in 1619. 

The old palace mving become ruinous, James deterihine* 

' to rebuild it in a most princely manner. Tn pursuance, tliere 
fore, ef this intention, Jones prepared plans from which tha 
part of the intended edifice which is now called //is Bafi 
qneiiwg-^House, was executed by Nicholas StonS, the king* 
architect. This building was finished in two years, at a. 
expense of 17,000/., &nd was the only portion completed 
■ a vast plan, of which the unhappy events of the next reig: 
prevented the execution. I'he palace, according to Jones* 
designs, was to have consisted of four parts, within k larg* 
central court, and fivd lesser ones ; between two of the lat 
ter, a beautiful circus, with an arcade below ; the inter 
vening pillars ornamented with caryatides. The length o. 
the palace was to have been 1,152 feet, and its depth 874 
feet. 

The genius and talents of Jones arc clearly evinced b* 
that part of the building which now exists, which is so com 
plete in itself, and such a model of the most jpure and beaiitl 
ful taste, as causes' every lover of the artd deeply to regret 
that so glorious a design was never completed. 

I n 1618, a special commission had been issued to the Lon 
Chancellor, the Earls of Arundel, Pembroke, and Worcester 
and others, to plant, and reduce to uniformity, Lincoln’s Ini 
Fields, in such manner as Inigo Jones should direct, by th 
map or ground- plot w'hich he was t^ draw for the purpose 
This design ho executed, observing a puerile singularity in 
laying out the square, by making its area of llio ex^c 
dimensions of one of the Egyptian pyramids. 

In 1620 we find him employed on a subject very unworth} 

. of his genius ; King James having imposed upon him tin 
task of endeavouring to discover the origin and founders o 
Stonehenge. This he diligently set himself to perform, and 
having with great trouble and expense exactly measured 
those extraordinary remains, and examined the foundation, 
in order to ascertain the original form and aspect, . he pro- 
ceeded to compare it with other ancient edifices which be 
had seen. AH his favourite ideas and tendencies being 
decidedly lloinaii, the result of his inquiries w*as, that he 
pronounced this venerable relic to have been originally a 
Roman Temple, dedicated to Boelus, the oldest hearken 
godf built after the Tuscan Oanfin, and probably erected 
between the time of Ag^oia’s government and the reign of 
Constantine the Great ! This account, which can certainly 
be considered only as a very wild imaginative speculation, 
he presented in the, same year to his royal master, and was 
immediately appointed one pf tha commissioners for repair- 
ing the Cathedrjil of St. Paul, in London. This work was 
not, however, oooimenced till jtbe year. 163?. 

In 1623 he was employed in fiUing up a chapel at Somer- 
set-house, for the Spanish InfoAta, the intended bride of 
Prioofr Charles. ' 

After the death of James 1.^ Mr. Jones retained his ofiices 
under both, tho King and Queen. His foe as surveyor was 
eight sliillings and' fourpcnce per diem^ with an allowance 
of foi ty-six pounds per antium^ for house-rent, besides a 
desk 'and iaoidental expenses. What greater ^rewards he 
recdttkl %re Aot teeordi^. 

H In Juua*Fi63d9 an order was issued, requiring him to 
commence the reparation of St. Paul’s, whereupon Laud, 


then bishop of London, laid the firftt stone, and 
fourth. ‘'■■'V 

In this great work he committed two egregious dfifon. 
The edifice being a Oolhio structure, he first renewed, the 
sides with very bad Gothic, and then added a 
portico, which, however magnificent and beautiful in itselL 
tuld no sort of relatbn*to the architecture of the building; 
and, moreover, rendered the appearance of his own Gothic 
ten times heavier than it otherwise wpuM have been.* 

Mr. Jones was indeed by no means soccessfiil in any of 
his attempts at Gothic architecturoi and probably his sSose 
of this led him to commit those incon^k^es whibh disho- 
noured Ids judgment and taste, in intt^Ucing. Clafoical 
Compositions into Gothic structures. A rematkaJbfo sped- 
men of this inconsistency remuned, till very lately, in Wk- 
ehester Cathedral, into which noble pile' ha had thrust a 
screen in tho Roman or Grecian taste, wh^ch, although an 
elegant proof of his getjiM, wds a {Perfect anomaly, in a Go- 
thic edifice, and w^as Indeed fitter, as Dr. Milner justly 
remarks, for a tavern than a cathedral. It has, however, 
lately been removed, and its f>lace supplied by a very pleas- 
ing imitation of the style which* prevailed in tho fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. 

The genius and fancy of Mr. Jones were not, howevor, 
confined to architecture, and his talents found frequent exer- 
cise in lighter employments, by reason of the .taste and mag- 
nificence which were displayed in the pleasures of the court 
during the prosperous state of King James’s aflikirs. . To the 
amusements of that reign, poetry, painting, music, and 
arcHitecture, respectively lent^ their aid, and joined in mak- 
ing them rational diversions. Thus was fostered that pas- 
sion for masques and interludes, which at that time so much 
prevailed ; and the construction of the pompous machinery 
necessary in their representation, jiffo/dod frequent exercise 
for Mr. Jones’s ingenuity. Indeed, in these splendid pa- 
geants, the invention of the scenes, ornaments, and costumes, 
always fell to his share. 

The subject of the masque was chosen by the poet, who 
also composed the speeches and songs. Bon Junson was the 
laureat; Inigo Jones the inventor of the decorations ; La- 
nierc and Ferabosco composed the symphonies ; and tho 
King, the Queen, and tho young nobility, danced in the 
nterludes. ^ 

These' entertainments, termed were introduced 

by Anne of Denmark, consort of James ; and a folio volume 
is still extant containing designs for the habits, masks, 
scenes, Ac. for these solemnities, of Jones's own drawing. f 

In the construction of these diversions, our architect and 
Ben JoQson for some time acted in harmony ;* but, in 1614, 
a quarrel arose between thw, in which, although it is not 
•ecorded who was the aggreesor, yet we find that the turbu- 
lent temper of the laureat took care to be most in the wrong, 
unce, even till his death* he continued the rupture, amd, not 
content with ridic&linf; hU opponent, he loaded him with the 
grossest and, mo«t.vJhi)ent abuse; conduct which is any- 
hing but an evidence of a good cause, and which, indeed, 
irew upon him the iust censure of the court. 

In the meantime Mr, Jones acquired a handsome fortune 
Tom the enconragement which he received from the coujrt,' 
vhich, however, was much lessened by his misfortunes dur- 
og the rebellion. Having shared in his royal master s pros- 
•erity, he was destined also to participate in his reverses. 

Upon the meeting of tho Long Parliament, in November, 
640, he was vexatiously summoned before the ^House of 
eers, upon an unjust and frivolous charge, by which prpse- 

Walpole. ^ t Englifili Encyclopedia. 
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nation h» fi«t pittto ftgml •XMDie; and lo 1646^ dunoi 
CromwellV oipr aiemuei being n Roman Catbo 

la* ^ Atvourite, wae obliged ti 

ei^te at a maligoMt, at the pnoe o 

Wb Jeath of Charlee I. be wae continued in Hie poei 

MJy. ** * J •• • I • u: Ti 


BIRDS OF FRET. 






Atd||m fen lwaati 4^ igtlMi, m 

, ^ >»«•»•- Sopowvrfa] cw Si^ eywy tlli| .bii(^.i^ 

but bM wnrereigo beug himMlf «t that tuM Mrirwb^hiBtlieakMtobubeWoaruUMifMtflnigh 
itiiom hit tbrone, thu •urruyor'u office wee bat »r geneg «U tbe'while opoo ^ wiit rirwiiWwifi' 

lie. Nor did Mr.Jooee Mrrire^Ioiig eacinb.ti jured and nadietarbed by hie iateaie aidoor aad ' 

ter days, tor the grief oceaaioned by the muider a The Vnhure a^ the Ri 


, title. 
rWterdaysi 

irmer munificent maatfir, added to bis misforiunei an* 
lh|p[ agOp put an end to hie life. J,aly 165U2^ 

Tbe attaiomente of Inigp Jonne were not confined to men 


Ra?eni though mueb.lidbrier lo ^ 
Eajgle in alie and strength, live upon dead and ea|nriifj|i^ 
i^mal bodies, which are called carnoii. ^ . 

Kites, an exceedingly gr^y .bird, with lopg ^d. bm 


are 

roster of ifiatliematics, and had a taste for poen'y ; some in them a full-grown domestic fowl. . There is a small, hat 
1 -.- i-f„ I K j a- i-j__ falcpn. Tl^ Jliii'd,. diminutive m it 

Is^ acarcely yields to the eagle in ferodty a^d irapachy. Ha 
iyesby tyrannising ovar and devouring the smatter kledfi of 
birds, as sparrows, wrens, goldfinches, and tba like. He is 
upon this account called the Sparrow^^hawk. 

The larger kinds of Falcons atuick the larger birds. 


profeMional knewjMke, since we axt assured, by one wh< lege, of a dirty-yellow' coh^r, do not, uuldis much pw^ % 
knew him well, Omt lie posseaed a knowledge of the Greek hunger, care to eat carrion. Qot they are extremely mtio^ 
and Lptrn lat^guaf^, Specially of the latter, and surpassed chievous by, their propeneity to stealing poultry. ^ thay i 
meet of hia Age in scientific abiltues. He was a complete so strong in their Ulons, Uiat they can wiih ease carry aw 
roster of lAatliematics, and had a taste for poen'y ; some ' ‘ " “ - - - — . 

verses by him having been publiahed in tbe ** Oddombtan 
j^n^uet,*' prefixed to Colgate's ** Crudities,'* in 4to, 

But it is M nn architect that his fame was established 
and upon that character it most rest. He was decidedly 

the meet 'omjineiit in that sclanoe of his time, the art of de- _ 

signing having been but little known in England until he Formerly they were train^ to catch them,, and ^Ing them 
brou^t it ia.to use. On these accounts he has 'been some- to, sportsmen. This manner of obtaining game was called 
tunes styled the British Vitruvius ; and he must certainly hawking or &loonry, and was so generally admired that no 
be conridered as the founder of regular architecture in this gentlemen, and but few ladiesv ever rode out fi>r pleasuro 
for, notwithstanding some slight appearances of i^ithout having one or two falcons resting upon their pwn 
the fUl|an>5bool began with John of Padua and Holbein, wrists, or upon those of their attending servants. ' But this 
under the. patronage of Henry VIII., yet at that time archi- * jnd of amusement it now wholly discontinued, 
teeturp had only h^un to revive in Italy itself, and nothing 
whjikf^ii^ w.^ designed or erected by either of them which 
cdiiid in any, degree compete with the Banquetiiog- House of 
Whitehall, or the church of St. Paul, Co%*eot O^en, two 
of the noblest works of Jones. 

Many magnificent houses were indeed erected during the 
reign of ^isabeth, but the Gothic had then so far degene- 
rated, that they lost a]) the beauty of that style, without 
being by any ineabs benefitted by the dawning taste for a 
more classical one consequently the buildings of the reign 
were remarkable only tor extreme heaviness and clumsiness 

' l A 1 J I .izil - 


IxTROnUCTIOW QV POTATOES AND CflERRIES' 111X0 
AELANU.— -From Sir Walter Raleigh's constant enfploy* 
ment in England it was scarcely to be expected that he 
Fould personally devote much time to ,the improvement of 
is Irish estates. Yet it is a remarkable point about this . 
mihent man, that wherever he had settled, or bis iofiueoce 
ixtended even for a short period, he has left some traces of 
is usefulness and acririty. At Ydughall, in the county of 
3ork, of which town he was mayor, and where his house and 


the general appearance, which Was rendered still more jardens are still seen, the first potatoes ever planted, in Ire 
so by cumbrous ornaments, devoid both of grace and ' pro- 'Aod were introduced by Raleigh, Who had brought them 
prie^, / . ■ from Virginia ; and he is also said to be the first propagatdr 

In tbU Mate, then, wm uehiteetnn. Ml Inigh Jonea a)H >f theehewy In that ieland, which wae imported by hiih from 
peered,' bringing with him triiiniphaAtly the result of his ;he Canaries. At Lismore, which formed Mit of the exteo- 
profoiiqd studies of claseical modpn in 'the Palladita echool, ve grant made .to him Elixabeth, we find 


by wMoh^hb at once established his daiitt to be conridered 
as the ibuadef of. the Italian style in his native country. 

The principal Wprks of Jqnes which are still in part ex- 
tant are, WhimkR hew quadrioigle of St Jellti'e Cot- 
1^9 Oxford; ttie Qlieen's Chapel at St. Jaihee’s; Ohn- 
neribu^, near Srentford ; LioColh's Inn Chapel,' and ode 
or Iwo .of the houlea in' lihcplil's Inn Fields ; Colmhiil, in 
B|e^l^^ Cpbbam Hali; in Kent; the Grange, In Hamp- 
shire; tne Queen's House at Greenwich, dtc. itc.ti Am* 


- - , - . . lUofe 

iterestibg mem^al in a free-sebool which he foiled : and 
tna large imd beautiful myrtles in bis garden At Youghall, 
ime of diem tWenty feet high, are associated with the loye 
f shrube and iweet-ttnelliug plants, and that elegance of 
aste in his riiral occupations which remarkably diiiingObKfd 
din.—^imburgh Cahinei Librdryf No.' JT/. ' . ' 

Beautt avj^ UKivERSALitr pPTKf FuEBrcis EaW- ^ 
irACiE.~It' appears freiU a rpmarkabte foot, tbaih ne 
!M l^tb deotuiy, tbe French Was regarded' by. the l^iAila 


biwbory, to .Wil.tibire, was dekigqed , by him; but executed, tbemeehres as A far ttort classTcalrenftte than fi^dwn, Fw 
hy hi« •cli«lii4:,WAh. Mr. Jonw mW built dw ndU. front nriiiiMto ^ot/ the maMer of Du^ . 

of WitMa'SgMiP..'.^'. VM of. the Earl of Pombri^, and .« bopk caUad.the Freonire, M aud 'ia Fm^b. 

drew W |MaU foV a jhill^.at*N«.wmarket, but it was not car- a appears’ from a manuscript whicb I have Aedu la -tba 
riAd ihto‘&«sUtio£'" m Waa one of the first that obsefred ands hf W leaAed and ibgenious friend. And he pcW- 
thq^JUdre dfminutioii of iliilast«iE>s in pillars. ivdy' observes that he wrote in Ben^, ua Mpg A 

irTvT.. ' Vr^.. - q tig^ language, aiul nmre widAly iiiideiModa ^ ^ 
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CORNWAWi; 


h b<^«d; oh Hi Aidj^ 
ftfid J! 

the JNIQtt 

It is dirid^ ^ftb 

towns, 161 pafiAh cHtodieli; aiiid TilWsillAgAj 
SOmiieaiil M^^lh br^th,:^ 
and lies {b .the ]l^(tltrlii«d df OaoteirbitHr; Sitf ^ 

Eaeter. .*-i: '• ' ' 

CoRtiwALt, ihod^h Idcky ^and m^fB&inhds^ add fit 
appeu&ticd ohe of thh least invitihd oehhtthe id jlifl|fhad J 
the taliejN^ liifhl^H excellent pastiire, and the htndj eohidr 
gnons to the sea, is manured iHtti sha-wd^, hhd a fat hlhd 
of sand, which prndneesR^eat fertility t but the jmth4et bf 
the atmiiiphere,Md iba yMistieb of Ule winds, ^jfrldadty 
to plantauohii^ tree#,, and shtiibs, io tbph^e dddhty 
wean a berreh inid idlMtb^^^^^ the^ldr c^ Cotb* 

Wall, owiaf ta^^tln: J^e body bitrtdiibdtt^ wiiirj Is 
extreiinely idoist ; and the blonds beihll intemipted iii fM^ 
fxkwage^ by>^is high Uada ^ Ibe cenM bf fbe 
oocasidh frequent slioWers of fkln, add fe^idbiMiltifv Shbw, 
however, seldom liea Idsg ill ^brnwalli froilt Is b|bf^t i&Obr 
tifluance, and a sterm of hait a t>henoihenon« AithOtijgh iM 
showers of ndh' are sometimes sevete, they erb seldom df 
long diiratlbb, and may be considered hi vlr^ dtmducive ib 
the health of the inhabitants, by clearing the air bf the 
pernicious vapours arising from the yirious Opej^ilnnl bf 
which the ores are subjeoted In the .tirdbe^ b? fboaidg. 
This coilhty is chlefiy noted for lb 

and from early antiquity these Wmdbjtwb df Ip. 

civilised hatibns, white BiiitAtlt win ih A wbiSi/.bf ha^^ 
barism. Hence, agticultiirala^.C^brhiBm l^j^dddaH^ 
pureuit; for although in ab>te 

quantity of grain raised ^ 

inhabitants, yet the 
the demand. The appu^Satibii 
pasture, alternately ;-the f^rtoea'ie 
and oats, as long as it wid beal^Wj^ii^ 
into pasture, until its strehgtli 
capable of producing edfSk ^ 1!^ mwl4hV| 
the history of this counby iu'e 
observed, which, for' mWny 
ploymeni to fhddsands of 

ages constituted, by^'tl^'' ** 

cothmeite of GrSat 
waii are vejlry iitimeroua, 
greater than in anjr ptller^''p^^U||^'%^ 
an object of great 'bins^uet^,-'h£ltpiSL^Mipi|j^ 

, commerce; '- Tib bsihbm 
and alljbattmw ridatihg. tb ilieini ^ldtl 
called iVfanhh;r|r^tb<<^ir^ 
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from itf being emrO||D4^ |»y bigb landf^ the whole British 
navy may ride nete ia the greatest safety, and neat to l^il- 
ford sai^t road is tSi^e'l Bntab* 

It bdfiiMitMv MaweeM.fttfdfdsia^ 

great antfqsNjjrt ^ 

hy ** Penny Come tSw 

it iscetved4tii preemt mm 
VUmeuth is 12 imles iM 



Bt^war it a fiopshMis and VeajrUtilag a 

scNkiisodioiis asd •ec»ijreWboitr|^apable<of rdwdiig eeesela 
4^ large bardeo* It was maii^e powers^ 

made a OlMle Poti to Bdliihid fit. ft ht» b totfsiderable 
•hare in tto]^fleln«4 ftheiy* and also a res(MictaMe fbrelgn 
trade. Pew^taiiefSed ae ^ birtb-(dfito of the Isbtnous 
Hugh Pet«MA a great pretender to the safatly character 
in the relga of Chanes L, and one of the fafOdioet tp encou* 
lage and justify the febelHon egaiiiat that stonareh It was 
etrongly iospeoted that he was one of his madced execu- 
tioners. He was exeeated for lehsllion at Vhnrim Croes 
in 1660. . 

St OaSMAXiiSi a atnall decayed town« was once the 
laigest ia theKsoanty. It derkes its name from St tlaa- 
izAWtre^ a bishop of Barcitady, who came over to this coun- 
try to sotoiress uie Pelagfas omsyi. It was once a bi8hop*8 
•es» tod Iberititu of the BpiOcopal palace are yet miUe. 

OtoMSouMD, a small town, is euppmd to have been 
orMnaily called Grand Pont ^ (Great Bridge), from its 
bridge over the River !lPoI It was made a borough by 
Edward 111} bat no representatUes were returned to Par- 
liament until the reign of Edward VI It is now disfran- 
ohiied. 

Hgtitooir^ seated on the river Looe, tohf ito Influx with 
the eea, is a considerable trading town^ hto one of those 
minted for stamping of tm. It was itodrpolated ty 
t^epn Blixabethy and goierped by a aUerme^ ao4[ 
common council. A little belpw J 

good harbour, whore sevm) .of itoJda/toilH J 
lading. Its streete are bdBt SAn ofk 

the point of their intersection iS 
in the comity. The steeple nhurto 
and serves as a landmark. ^ 

St. Ivss is a small sea-p^Mt$s^ 
name. Its proper and ong|||||Ut|imaAp 
from IlOn a woman of 
Ireland about the year 40d, 
irrmlar. 

CAX.x.xpoTO'x, formert£h 
is&mous for its uiaoufiMMuto 
plojraient to a great number 
and unpleasant, and its homes |ua 

LAUNCxaton, a populous ^ 

Thmar, was made a free borou]^ 
porated by Mary in 1557. It had 
a castle, which, in the time of Loland, was i 

thillagdom. The tower part of this eastle(L^ 

»wl> inM« m 

rarJi- ssz rsX“jafi8S' 

wan, wUfImil ArM g*t«, and a poMan^ wai* 
w^atDIfWMlSi, |^i;«|^«rtpniadbtant£iot,'^ 

an 1 ^ 11 , ia aitvaiMi 

battaaa, aod patdr &ilW ao Aat di, 

' ' ("■r,"!' v'‘VV '""4 


duUnttfurM f’'.,. 



tha anpaarance of iMiiw dupoaad itith atudwd traagulaiity. 
Tip Mf«n>ra^.,<|taKiaa tf jboDa#f| an aA«N«b divoniftad 
a| %||d<di<Mn pt *»«»». »» a 

— ^ 'I* «•- a. »><fc,*ha Hf Mtlar,. On «a 

anr uia towaJ^«iy atood »caa^lKd.,t((iiib or 

emu 

n!^ini| teconaamvitidda at a Iitde 

4%;aa«o Mfrnmiani 'U? »W>W and lU- 

tKM. 9f» ^ Wn%, axcopt 

elston, that has a spire. Near the ohtosh am ^ remain- 
log arglianf a hu^Hg cs i M the Pahm, the mi- 

di^ of the VmM^nyCiwenway^ h^t conveiKted inio 
the stawqr priSQn. Fto onee A extensi viS fabric, 

but its site is now chiefly occupied by ti^hs? yariUk Lest- 
Wjtbiel was f^xcleatly the cototy-tiouw.^ Uie distent flrom 
jb>pdon $45 mika .. 

St Mawas is a,i|toU stoMfipg bfA* Af oto street, 
•bunted ea the east side pi tto Falioouth 

Haven, on a neck of lud oppmtta |o Feh^mtha It is with- 
out either mumteiv It jj^as, howevev, a 

castle, huiU by VippvjH vl{l» gnd governor, deputy- 

ra pr, twogm»imts»ritoaphitform, ^ north iront, 

1 is defended with vd^ideens ^i^9p»op» and tbo east 
side IS defended by two batierics« ^'%eiJiobabi}an|s subsist 
chiefly by AsUng, Till lately xt him w honour of sending 
two members to the British Seiiatn» but ijtia now disfran- 
chised Sto Michael’s, althoU|)i more inconsiderable 
than St Mawes, if possible, formally sent two members to 
Parliament, but it is now disfranchised. 

Paostow is an ancient townafld safe sea-port, near the 
mouth of the liver CeineU It has a good harbour for ships of 
It hm> commodious church, built by 
whose tomb was lemaining 
day IS commemorated 
a manner peculiar to 
an odd liguro, \vlnch 
it a mile into the 
iwn, with singing and 
dancing 

Falmodth Haven, has a 
^ !h and Newfoundland 
'^d orchards in it, that 

built town, 18 situated 
I Bristol Channel, and 
les 00 a very con- 
was surprised and 
after rebuilt. Ihe 
ever appeared in the 
November, in 1756, 

. day <hi which Lisbon was 
MrtlMi^v Therp was juettofore a dead 
to to. MIebaol’a after it tod ebbed 

ftr hSii* 4S i> dlitant 







the tide of • atoep Ull, wid eoiMiM of tlir«e prindpal atiMti, 
tddch'wewMbea i^teiiMrmtqftfca^.ef tebiu ItttwiB' 
eipettm^ iMtfe Jt ,4i|(: tMt mi^Me «» 

eokeT^tiKBV'^dw^-*"^ *** ftrdtnt 

tivefy 

Lnd Hopil'ieo'*'. Mur' d^OO ’o( die PtimneiMtiy 
awdejr'di#.;Bdrf'li^St4Mio»i>i ^the -latter . wqr «MI« 
ettirriy dt^Med;' vijlli; jifre laii,Bf ,aH dMr efMap<Mff*9<b 

«t tene iaiMrtaneei it now 
failee iwt dii^;iildik liiitteontnttMed WMU 
todoui4ilt:.^'ftmiitttl]riMiit^itaaienbm to ParQimtirt, 
ia aOtt tfiifiittteliiMid. 

Taimoj'a Mitt;«ad p^alew town, ie tttntted at tiM! 
head of PidsMiitb I^etBi. It it «AkAj noted at one of ttie 
totitti (-a^'lMte ti» it bow eebed here, 
and aio(e'aB|MttdHhat^^lliliM *>>7 other. towB in the; 
county. -ita dM ootiwte ^ Wrttt>|daee of Dr. WoieoTti 
the otlefitBtad’iatlriaH bttter fcaewaby the Basie of PbvbbI 
PixDaB i thd the'Reri Thokjis ilAitiiis.,tlie fbBn^.ofj 
the London-IMiliioaary Seidetjt; tad fttber of die M&wint 
to the Sontfa Sea Itlhdda. . . He died to' Badi« k) )S2C^ ttBtd. 
86. Opts, a 'Very eBdBtBt 'lpaiBter^ wm bon.io the Viluft 
of St. -Agnes, aboet 7 kom Tntre, in 1761 ; .he died 
in 1807, and waa bmftd in St. Panl't* Cathedral. The 
Sciily Idanda are iathiM in tbit eonnty. 


PujfmksHM ttf ike eki^Twmt. 
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quence, wa» unusually cold. The autimfti, however, was and retire alternately with considerable violence. Every 
dealt ihd serene until the last d.iy of October, when a gene- < 0 * began slowly, but increased in its velocity, till -It 
nl VtDilM’SseBKd all of a sudden to prevail. reached jtb fall he%ht, when it rushed with gnat impe- 

ntiUll iky a thick fog arose, but it koon dissipated tttoUty . ^ < 

tS ftt of the sun. No wind ivas stirrinf ; the Aha Was In Scottnnd, (he lakes were greatly agitated ; tad at Kin- 
‘ ‘ ‘calm, and the heat, for the eeasott^ very great, aath, in frefatid^ whhd the weather wu perfectly cahii, and 
nine in the morning, a rattling noise, like that of the tide nek^y fhU,'a great body cf water suddenly rushed 
_-i7^as heard, which was soon followed by an earth- ink) tha hhrb^r, ahd With such violence an to knsak the 
Which, in the space of six minutes, laid great part o'* cables of tWii Vessels^ eKCh moored with two ahehom^-^ihet 
Uie city In rtiins, and killed 50,000 of its inhabitanu. were whirled round several times by an eddy, and then 

Thb Tagus, which at Lisbon is very wide, was violeotlj hurried back a^tn with the same rapidity as before. 
adtaMn^d its bottom, in many places, so heaved up as tr Many lUofe instances of the i^ect of this tremendous 
be odW^ M^'with the sur^ce of its waters. Ships wen convulsion of nature, which extended over 4 space of four 


drivbh from their iboorings, and a pier, lately constructed 
•oak with many hundreds of people on it, to so great a depth 
that ObtaO of the dead bodies were ever found. 

At ofli moment the waters of the river recoded, so that 
let most shallow part, called the bar, was left dry ; but soon 


miiliotiB of square miles^ might be adduced ; s but these Will 
sufrice to give some idea, though' a faint one, of its for- 
hiidable nature. 

But the calamities of Lisbon did not end with the earth- 
quake, a pestilence was dreaded from the putrefaction of the 


the sb4 came rolling in like a mountain, and the river rose dead bodies that lay ‘ unburied in mulUtudes-o-hlit the fire 
•uddmiljr Upwards of fifty feet. The calamities of this de- prevented this by consuming them. Btiil the miseries of 
toted irily did not, however, end here : about noon another famiDe and the depredations w misoreahts who took odvan- 
iboek W^l frdt, and houses were seen to open in great clefts, tagfS of Ihe catastrophe to plunder the property Which the 
which gAerwards closed, and left scarcely a trace of tlierup- earthquake had spared^ were to be dreaded and deplored, 
tiire. lb complete its destruction, fires broke oi\t in different From the former, however, they were relieved by the active 
pairtfc,uribtch raged with uncommon fury for three days, and exelrtiDns of the Government, and the beneficence of neigh- 
WlhUiM What the aarthtihake had spared. boiiring nations^ and a few severe examplea deterired the 

ffrli tahibib conVutiion of the earth was felt to a vast plunderers from their atrocious pursuits. 

AflWhlidb. St. tJbes, hsia-port tdam, tWefity mites from Lis- M. Baretti, an Italian of eminence, who visited Lisbon 
bbUj wkfc bbtbrely swallowed up, and large masses of rock sOon after this dreadful occurrence, gives the following ac- 
were detached from the promontory at the extrenuty of the count of the appearance of the city:— As far as 1 can 
town. ufige,*' says ho, ** after having walked the whole morning 

At Cadis, the consequences of the concussion were awfully and afternoon about these ruins, so much of Lisbon has been 
serious. About eleven o’clock a wave was seen coming in destroyed as would make a town twice as large as Turin, 

from the sea, at least sixty feet higher than ordinary ; it Nothing is to be seen but vast heaps of rubbish, out of 

struck with violence against the rocks whibh bound the pto- which ame^ in numberless places, the miserable remains of 

^montory on which Cadiz stands, rushed over them, reached batterea and broken pillars, 

the walls, and beat in thb brbastwoilc, remdviug masses ^AfdhgAatrlks^ which is full four miles in length, scarcely 


weighing eight or ten toili bfibh muy yat^Si 


I building stdad Uib *huckj and 1 see, by the materials 


At Oporto, the shock wks foil' hearly at the Sanfe Ume oa am<mf rUm^ubMib>. houses along that 
at Lislmn. TheVHver continued rise and fall sevtfHd'foet stlnet and intermixed with 

for hours, and at one period Itit ifod appeared 4xf dpbn and jOdble ehuifches and bther pifolic edifices; nay, by the quan- 
discharge great quantities of dii*. The same phmibmenoil Utifo of ibftitilred .bh every side, it plainly appears, 

seeinjsd to take place at sea^ abi^l a league beyond the bar, ^at one*>fOl^lf^>^^li^^:^^ street was built of marble, 
as iu waters were peculiarly agitated at that distanetr .Ffbm "^he rage of I may call it rage) seems to 


these drcumstances we ntoy foiriy fofer^,thaiqifo'idrii|&C^ iaVeJhwAed eHMyvi 
of the internal air of the earth, foiita smte dekudW^dattiei edifice oa || 

assists in the production of eartimddked. irimnd } , .v^areaSi'. 

Nor Aas this dreadful chbvnnKkd ifo Europe, hurohet^ 

Africa felt ito effects witbqproit rseverity : of foe tneUyik|pmd.as hot to 

city of Algiers was levelled the grnuna. ia for % 4fo%:%cugl»^ tl 

Fez, a vessel was thrown onmre VMiahe am to wears 


long street, as almost every 

1 ii-j ..1 


bo dashed in pieces ; and 
destruction, though they bajplji^''b8eaped 
lively, slight damage. > 

In those countries at a great distance eehtfb of 

the concussion, effects of this earthquake were perceptible in , 
fob fobieiiu* In Qrdkt Britain and IrelmnKl.i^ay indicariicm^ tui^bled 


4;i^hner, levelled with the 
of the town, houses, 
arlt'Wfr standing, though all so 
'red without great expense : 
.^wn, a single building of 

_ Jjl^ks of the horrible con- 

Am 't wai thu# raariw$%ver these ruins, an aged 
by fo|n' band with some eagerness, and 
jil^'.ISir ’fi^Pace just by, ‘ Here,' etranger,’ ®bo, 
dfyeu (bis cellar ? It was only my celkr ence, but now 
i hi my habitation, because I have norm else Mt! My 


— as , I was in it, Md in the «fellar.wa8 I shut 

Ilf thA lrifolwb w At Barlbofott|jb^id ibr nine wholo dafs, I bad perifoed with 

m sudded tbfHble noise was beard to itsbe IMB' d kwdy Wfpf biiV for.foe grapes wbicb 1 had hdng to Uib ceiling, 
eff wkter called iP$filey-dam, which is about ifokty aitret in ^ ^ heard people d^r siy bkad, wlm 

exMt: Ptocuoding fromthe^BOufo vn«# . s^rching the rubbisth 1 cried as loud ..as 1 could, 

foetbn the norfodifoifoifiAiU then Bubsidixl, but im me, they remo^ the riibbish, find look me 

turned, and continued .tfrtfS agitated for forty-five mi^eSi Appther deliverance, not lestsibgiill^^ w^ the fol- 

butwith diminished yiolibfiiV ' lQ the immt Wlilcb iUplWhds a. gentleman was going m his cdlash sliq^ a kind 

'Ahireboume Casdb, in Okfol9ldiire, while the air ii4« per- iffiridoe/ raised on the bi^nk of anemineocer whit^ ^m- 
foe^etill, and tbe dPiifovo^ fog itioat quite smooth, ad a ^he whole town^ .The fri^lened mutef lea^^o^h 
Mieii it began U frev fodth' onaetnier tewarde the shore, fim emideim at ibd first shook, they khd llf^ ivmre 
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killed <u the spot, ftid tke oalesh broken to pieoes, buc the quired such a knovledge in tbe art vldok aftervao^ to 
gentleman escaped unhurt.” exalted tbe ftina of kia aiWt that he VM aotoidly cnasiA^ 

It U iwnarkable Aat the day on srhioh this' qals^l^ l^yt^ " ' - v . .'T" 

happeaed,.<thein waato have. bean afsaad otttosid^, iriieb .the ^ 
aauintwr of .|irisane»%w»toha*e.baM qaecnted.for^ Hie Mttoqpwi, Off, .kU^Hiear 

oriaM) of nat wskiag as tiudr perseauteis thougha-HrhetbSr Cjhijstnydwr^ waa aqecesstrelir.J , . 

they^Bseiind orwere biniitdindiecnins»bi«asahafmda|r aqd Hbi.and 19 idaund«in|edli^ nanidi 
f<v timiib hs Htqr tlMR!rt>y avoided ^ tortures hbeaM fto hbrofAMpterandhia gapaai.dM 

them. . ‘ actoiwtjdaim tbetowpii^ * 

F«>r the inbabitaali in general, heanrer, U was quite the in hialory. .nneirtly after the i«|itollihinMa'di..' 
rlrfiaa,. It having happened at the tiine of high mass, Land, Biduip Wma atae also impeaettsd 
preparataiar to the sheddng spectacle diat was toMlow, aBer«ki«hbaia 0 aredanim|MdtoniMtoofa 
thoaeanda had .cmvded into the churches, the greater part for hie loyalty, without ha^oy aver 
of whom wen kilbid<«-tw theta lo% bidldiags enffwed the and although Cromwell sent higt a gtegowdl 
greatest damage ; indeed, very few churches and oonvents tbe eul^t of «nr present notitte, that ba'r* 
escaped. of the Toverif he olmie, pat he atern]^ . 

Z^ous PxDtnelanta will be apt to ceBaidm the earth* “ to tany,” as he expressed hiowelf, “ tiw Lore . 
quake, hfflwn in g at m critieal a moment, as n special ia» and own his delivennee to Him qnlj,« tsS^ Hun, 
dictttiMCl tha wtatibof thn Aimigbtyngninst peras(SHto»i«r cept^tbe prepoted tamts «f hia ft s t pn^ tfl 
auch ahoidd, hesruvar, eaU to: mind onr fiaviour'a qnsadoa mission to the tyrannical usurper, qr .|n|Mi| ^ 

Those on whom thn Tower of tSiloam ftll, and almr ledge bit fayonr. liui'toatHUMfiy did IMt, J 
thtm, think yathat they were sinners above all the Cali* might have been aiwecte4> .caiilin MV iddif 
leans ? 1 1^ you nay.” The event was a natural nan, n«4 ypniaiMte td h» impnaod npogldn. 
its haniMins on that day, one of those remarkable ccdiKd* Thw Mghly conogfited, Md hum 19^ ^ HW i 
dencea which oanhot . 1)0 ex|i^ned. Jndgment againet ner* anuiUmy to toe aoMiwmsnt of SfiW WM Mi d PW liffl 
seeutom will he eatouted at the great day of accounts but, lodge, and to the pursnit of fam# mul h«p«il«, K Jh iOt 
in the present life, one event happmtetb to all. SUrpiimg thut the anpenur talsqti. W . r k w ag h O f - 

It ie inmoasihla for imagination to oooeeive q more die* worn emly ditpliiywl. 
tresiing spectacle than Lisbon presented the morning after la hie infaa^ and yonth hia heoith HU gSlWlipiliy iMir 
its calamitous ovarthrow. Those that bad escaped imme* oato, in coneequenoe which he passed hie eeriy ysMy tt 
diato death were pearly naked qnd deetitote, depnved of te<- home, under the able tuition of his father, hut ke HKWru 
latives and friends, and hoHesiess.aa the commencement of some gaft of hja ednmtion fmm the eelqhntmd Qr. Bgriiy. 
an inclement season. Until the beimficent coatribotione of »t Wuetqiisster Bebmd, whence he entered Wndhem C4r 
the different nations oould reach tkoir.des^ndon, tbinMmds isce, et the agnqf dmrtsen. 

suffered all the privations sueh a sitpatios uidaonffr*4hen TIm extrsordwaiy gnmna and loquiieniMll at his ygMfhv 
were no distinctions of rtmk'-^tmm hfi4 immiisd all, e«d fridilur urn M Wir a pw of bw fttomam^nb 

they lived under tents, the riehmintM ilHb Urn iwor. whioh waw indfid fully ansHcnd, wpeo, aidad kgr his 
So sudden and terrible an evut ought, |aaadm<mwh iMSo and amkAle dkvosihou, they pmow»d fyr him a hmir 
to live, that we may he hahitaalht imu<^ to Afs omMa of hafijMmNM and huAw. ^ 

whenever the summans may com#' Thjjia atp' a duMNUlMt At tou iffsef ddstesD, hit tuloats wnia atrengdy daariapad 
wavshy whicii man may haunt off qdwtt he isjuarntpeumH, iatlm imuatiun of a now aetronomioal instnuaeat, .to tlto 
anuplacad before the bar of %0|tM)jsQiMti|l^. aofipimt of whiflh ho pn^fud an eplsffo dsditotonF to.lw 

fatoar, ia Ladp. ' 

At Aatunn <whon bo bad mided mdy toru .iim.at 
STA ciiAfM«PiikrA wiiW- V - Oami4)> the kanwledgo Hhich bo had aAqairM «f matbfitr 
- % madcs and other branches of natural philosophy, itoi.OAB* 

Thk introduodon of i^ljlidiaa 'sicbM^ hy Inigp n^rpd very oxtraordinary; ill#,.||fltwithstandin8..1ds)ruil^, 
Jo^ 0 gi was the ^ — * _i — q.» — a j i.j*_ At-, — j-ts 

and wljijpp .th^t ce}ebr|t( 
pf life tp inhabit i 

ipightipf^ of jiis own 

scejqded ^o |be of _ 

8 cendefl(^. Jt;bp perfected into t|iif jffg^ 

dhnngintes^e J|d,so,^Bg h)iaq,»qri|iMriA«4 to Ab^ 

fqily amq^^hod . iieimf** flwwaor, M .io bHudir matWao. of 

«M!!Bw«iPud-.,. . , ,'.... ■ jPmsfaam€«nsn,'.wiM'' 



qqr; piR^dm^mat (dwT) hk totaiomaaW ptonurnd J 
f ff!d«ad wMsiLftojp flf^mgwepdi^yor-“‘ 
W 4h»^foWimtod, 

»)i 4m itondiw jp%. 
Iql64d,tb# 




*^ren way^lm 

Eaf; "*■' 



. !daa.«f , 

a .vpti tender an earn, 

at b$ 


»P%4 

ifittodHud him M a 

wHsh . 

of qrhat has since bma 

!/ytoob idacu- ft uoarisisd 
^ lyipb an uiwKwt «#«- 
ubdiff . coquotod u^bb 
lyuNmmififRrlbc difovto 
tor >» fjldiooffb of « 

^admitted a membery ana at its 


rttn was^mittea a 

eeiwmUiei 4b^,,']d^i|dii^ many new theoriesy experiment^g 
fadmi u^ ) ^48^ ^>bOg»* in],Ad8,tbsji)i|citoi»w- 
, , , at ban wbopni^ scwtific dnh^s;);^ 

a-wloiqibip uuadmndt 
Ud ,ipepaton'..<tooeoiisiv#y • - 


in St. Jota>Tdl%e; Oxford: god, $0^^ : ThetaWaedlKSptol*. Blslmpof Ro^ 

Chaplain. iq onknsry to the nnforunate L.'Oeaa of be oUakii'm, lliia iiwuit usoeijithm, ftoto SW wK?8 


Wj99ti&A|n4 ^^rder p# ^ Qafjters Jpnuig «o eminent and useJui 

'h tolAOce and |i^a]^’.(n|b)yed this ^«i 


fiiends^p tifil literati of hie Umeg and had eeen ao- 


BuaaHM U.inure than only tbosatisgslifta |d.^n!MlhM« » 
mdier air, nnd of cooversiog ip qmut qpa Uddi aaqd^^ 
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without. beififi; engaged in tlie passions and madness of tha opposed to the discords of party and politics, avoided them 
dismal ugQ.'*' ‘And from the institution of that .assembly i by retiring to Oxtbrd. 

had if no other advanjUtge • On die dillLof was chos<^ SavHian 

thfki|43y^||^:^aos there was a rgee of young naeg |NitMdijkld Pi^es^r at Oaclbv^ ib the room Seth 

'*■ . perriiext' 'age, whose mindi^ rbMldfl^>;iroav>Aem' of 'tbe'*l|ig^8t''di8> 

,/Jii}itJimpre88ioits of sober and tw lidietioriW a ' man ; 

^/ioviucihly armed against 'all the enchnnUnaots.fif^oa*. jhei gosjiwd!^^ Gmliam profeesbrd^oo. the 

•tJlkgsiaBrri. But what is more,' I may venture to affii^ that Mal3r|bdto^ entered-upbn the'ditm bf t;ie 

it was in good measure^ by the influence whicih thesdff^le- SavUtan oh th^ gfay.^ Qhthe l^^^^^eftember, 

" saen had over- the rest, that ^e Ufliversily itself, or at least in the sae^^ytiari Vlm^wt^^ LLpi k ’ - ‘ ^ ^ 

any part of its .disciptine and order, was saved from ruin. Soon albrtbej^lUiib^^ Royal. SooleCy vM 

^vNor w'tre the Igbod effects of this conversation only toted ; and^thugtl)^ Oxli^ wlddi- otiginated in 

conflaed to Oxiofd, out they have made themselves known the taodbldc desire of O'lh#' ^ promote 

hystheirpriotj^ works, both in our own and in , the learned the inemasa of sci^nMlifi&\kiBK»wied|per the means of 

Ig^oages, which have much conduced , to the fame of our establishing one of meat im|loi1^ . instiihU^^^ of this 
tiitkhk /ii?'oad, and to the j^eading prdfitaUe light at country — a society founded on the best and purest principles, 

’ ' . * * ' and since pniduotive bf ^the nmsf Idwaflcial resulu to the 

>1ii 'November, 1653, Wren was elected a fellow of All nation in general, by its extemvwhdmto; ininv^ and 
Soltis' College, and <Mi the ensiling ' 11th of December, he promlilgatiug 'improvements in the lu 

took his dd^e of M.A. nwming this society, the pMt O^wli^'lnws ia'boospictious 

Daring his' rtSsideilce. at tbe^Univemity, he was ranked part; and Dr. Wren, by his many curious dimveries in 
among ^he first profeBStnrs of the day in the science of astronomy, natural philosophy, and other sciences, greatly 
anatomy I and as early as the age of flfteen, he was promoted it. 

enuployed by' 'Sir 'Charles Scarborough, an eminent pliy- About this time ho discovenred a method of c'dculatiog 
siciaWand mathematician, as a demonstrating assistant, in solar eclipses, which the royal astronooiii’/^FlaliNitead, pub- 
wbich station his abilities were strongly ■ displayed. He lished in his Doctrine of the Sphere, and which, fOr many 
ovecuiod all the drawings for Dr. Willis's TreltUc on the years, was in general use. ' > > , ' : . . 

Brain, in which work hie anatomical attainments and skill In 1662,' he published his PrelecHoti^ Astrc^^omica, at 

afo acknowledged. He was also the first aiiUior of the the Oxford press. ^ 

physiological experiment of injecting liquors into the veins Having, in addition to his ptiief^dAainments, acquired a 
of animals, ^0. considerable knowledge of archi^ture, 'Dr. Wren bad, in 

« In 165*^9 being only in his twenty*fifth year, he was 1661, been sent for from Oxfm.by the King, in order to 
elected Professor of Astronomy at Gresham College; upon assist Sir John Denham, the Surtreyor-General,' in super- 
which occasion he left his Oxonian retirement for a more ifitendiiig the restoration of St. Paul's ‘ CaUiedral/- which 
e.xlensitresjihere of action in the metropolis. His inaugural had become gr^tfy dilapidated during the Common wealth ; 
oration in Latin* perfectly established his reputadon, add bis its revenues having been confiscated by Gromwelf, and the 
lectures were frequented by inmiy eminent and learned choir co&tetied . into horso-barracks. For this purpose, 
l>eiaons; among whom were the greater |>art of Ills colleagues therefore, a commisston Wiu isbudd on the 18th of April, 
of the Oxford S||iety, who came to London about 1^8. 1663, in* which •’D^. WfFed was named ; and on' the 1st 

• In' 1658;. Wreii added' fresh' laurels to bis mathematical of August following^ 'ihe:pepain iveio c6inmenced. 
wi^ath by saving 'the famous problem which Pascal, under tb 4.^5, Dr: Wren' Wedt m Paris, 'for the purpose of 
ti^e edt^l^hed: nante 'of Jean de mpntfort, hi^. proposed as a studying aH the pffituup^'’biitldidg«> the most remark- 
chfri^ige to all the learned of this cpti^ry;; fUd he re* able inventiQiis In the-yi^ua ;bi|lfiches of mechanics. Ho 
turO^dyiho dh^nce by giving <Mt aaother tor of atsomadk ex^dhioi^ tO’^W iu France for these ptir- 

ihe FtenoK mathematicians; WhieJi^ -^,tras aevid po|Bs, aedd^ned Italy; 

answered.* ^ * - - ' out it d^.iiot ajppMr tht^he eyj^j^fried me inte^ 

> In this year also, heprbdtafied bis methed., flO^lba^rectiA- effect. ^ ^ • i 

oafiQA of the cycloidiJ aid commuaicaleff^r matte:- Ha to - 

maiioal tracts to the Sdjlili^.prd&ssor^'i^^ 

WaUs;-whibh were pubtiihed^jby -tha. a|M 
on t^ Cycloid ; and in addithm m thig|^|||^irs, ^ 

series 'of db^rvationk OA the pittS|^' of ^oro; of whi<|i "^he i^v 

ex^ained the resute in bisastionomtedL^^ 

V distinctions' Whidh tte death 'of Ate ^ 

1. Ij.' f-i.' fll- 


1666, and continued as 
tend tte. fnpate of 
'which te 'ti'{i|^ar8 t«i 
tbmil^ts bad Ib^, been 
“ Sh!^i.hh th® Catlie- 
lalg^ Jobes, who 
a^i*! the west 





fftitceful/ 'Fhih;|jiqject, te the 

. , ito;i^innoh frgitieU)ateur/|k^ 

U. priooMy ite'the' ^^ of tte pprfico, 

ihtetedd' abbrtir;^ , te ^ 
which destro: 


® ihe timet ^Sfefd^ falUf trsnble, snd dMtrsctsdvtep^^i 
Siiry. 'Wien/ he Uvejd In the 

dittensfons, when 4te phriies. wore 

uhtl pf:rloieacej whirdvww ' 

more fortunste th'im Jits f|ither> ted uncle, he quietly fmrtmM^h^ 
hndeviating pstii lo detidved jMMHiitr. ' “ ' * 

t IfiitoVy a/'IA# ,■ ‘ ' ' 

t A nirvd, on whtev’tiie dectrlpe.^ pladtiluiBS and tlm«-iMar iondon: Piiot«s ^ tht aod FubutUes i»r!w. Stv^ti <iate 

fturliig iusU'iunentt drin^pally depeod*' - . . aoiucbenl«ad LtUersMO^Jt, Avf-Mftiia.tad»,au4e«W-tMt. 


t cohfflM^ft of 
the bdUEKhff; and 

.* <^V V ‘ 


I fits 4itrwn*yi 


Miixs^ JoirBfT, ind Vtet-*trtsi 
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CUMBERLAND. chiet public buildings most worthy of notice are the Canta 


Thih county is suppMit to biave reeeir^ its awe from 
the Cimbrif or ^H^ien 

Britokb» who long 

the enoroachmentscf tlieBA:Xo]!t8. GunibWlattd is a ikiifi 
time county* It is bounded on the north Seottaodi on 
the west by the Irish Sea, on the south by Westmoreland 
aod on the east by Northumberland. It is about 80 mile 
in length, 46 in hteadth, and 5224 In ckcumforence. I 
cootains one city, 15 market towns, 58 parishes, and 44t 
rdlages. It lies in the province of York, and diocess o: 
Carlisle and Chester* .. 

The air of this obunty, though cold, is less piercing than 
might be expected £roiit its situation, being sheltered by lofty 
mountains on the north, on the side of .Scotland. Cumber- 
land, though a county of great extent, is one of Hie least 
populous in the Idngdota, its general character being that of 
a county of bleak Oiouotaini, naked moors, and wild wastes ; 
rich, indeed, in mineral treasures, but for the most part unfit 
for cultivation. Its chief mineral productions are, lead, 
copper, and iron ; but the most peculiar is the Wadd, or 
Btack-leady which for the richness and quality of the sub- 
stance are unequalled in the world. 

The chief rivers are, the .fitfen, Derwint, Caldtw^ and 
the i?sk. The Derwent rises from the wild district of Bor- 
rowdale, whence it fiows towards the north, and forms 
the romantic and justly-‘ad mired Lake of Derwent^ 
inuter, in the Vale of Keswick, which is encircled by rocks, 
mountains, and cataracts, and beautifully distinguished by 
•mall v^Dody islands. The Derwent is rapid throughout its 
whole oottrse, and its scenery is beautifullr striking and ro- 
mantic. It runs through the middle of the county, passes 
by Cockermouth, and falls into the Irish Sea near Working- 
ton. This river abounds with salmon. The Eden issues 
from Che side of a hill in Westmorland, passes by Carlisle, 
and fails into the Solvray Frith, where it forms a fine 
estuary. The issues from the south-east side of 

Skiddaw, and, pursuing a northerly direction, Joins the Eden 
at Carlisle. The Esk is a large river, which enters Cum* 
berland from Scotland, and passing by Longtown, it falls 
into the Solway Frith. This county, and the adjoining one 
of Westmoreland, are celebrated fiir their lakes, and for the 
delightful and romantic scenes that surround them. The 
black-lead whidi b found in the county is called by the in- 
habitants Wadd^ which is properly not a metal or a mineral, 
but rather an earM, strongly impregnated with streams of 
/eacf. There is more fi>ui)d of it here than suffices for the 
consumption of all Europe. The hlack^rlead, or Wadd 
mines lie chiefly in and about the hitls, caiM Derwent 
Feiltt where it may be dug Up in any quantity. Prom the 
coabpits on the coast, Ireland is indebted for its fuel* 

Its chiefs towns are CAiitftSLX, jRrumproa, Cocker^ 
months jpyrentonf, /rbey, ifesaildlr, Whife^SMej 

Longtown, Penrith, .gUd Eajbenglase, . 

Caul ISLE, a very ancient city, and chjpital bf Cdmbeir.' 
land, b pleasantly situated on.a riidniggrbi^,.near thy ccd^ 
flux uf the Pelaifiil, and tne Cditfew^ tflrae tiyws 

abounding In fiAi city 

rounded. This city> tbO hdy tin the flonb, al 

Berwick is on east> b strOtiSBy fMfled, ahd fturMunded 
with a wall Inroad efiough fdt three men to W'tlk abreast on 
the top.' It has three gates. , The principal stiynets 
ranji^ nearly iii tlie form of the fetter Y, and meet In the 
inarket<^ptac»^ where the 'Town- hail, MoQt>-hall, and Council- 
chamber are siliiated« The streets are weli paved, and 
many of ihe houses are elegantly and well finbhed. The 


and Cathedral, 'i'be castle was made the prison of the 
unforfunate Mau y, Queen of Scots. CafliHe b said to da- 
hHlvo its which sigidAle 

% Hitf, a^ WM a petty IM ii 

thb* dbtrict hSitie thd tiiAe. W t brhb,j(^{fp. 

fsiunt periods, was known by 

Luel, and dk'tfiiai it.fW dpUed 

Mfe City. In the time of Qikwivt, 

tbs Roidah legicna had mtule a progress sdlRsr holthw^^ 
that they fixed their station here, kud cflHod it 
Itum. Hence it is that so many Romid od^ hava jbeen 
fbund in this neighbourhood. ThUcity has djs^ysd 
by wars and fires several limes; at preeeni ftiej^Utbus and 
well built, with a good trade. CaHUte is 40 miles from 
Dumfries, 56 from Neweftatie, from Bdinburgh, ld4 fbjiii 
Glasgow, and 802 fVom Londdh* 

CockSrmootii, is so called ftom Its situation at the 
mouth of the river Cocker, which divides it into terp JSirts, 
and then falls into the river Derwent, near the 
extremity of the town. The streets are spaciousi btd 
regularly built. It is chiefly noted for the mine of h dmitt, 
on the gatei of which are the arms of tba 
f^amvutee, Lucies, and the Percies. Its sittta6nn.fbr 
is excellent, the eurrounding country being pbpbh»iii. and 
rery fertile, and having a constant and plentiM supply of 
water by different streams. Here are also sevwtal valuable 
coal-mines, and three sea-ports within the dishmee of 15 
miles. Co^ermouth is 13 miles from Whitehaven, 28 from 
CarU|Ie,''and 303 from London. Bramptow, an hicott* 
iderable place, is about 10 miles from Carlisle. This town 
chiefly consists of one spacious street It was formerly a 
Roman station, and a place of some note in the second and 
bird centuries. 

Keswick, a small town, is beautiflitly situated in a rich 
and extensive vale, and is almost surrounded with ioiioun- 
tains, called the Derwent Felis. It is particularly noted 
for black-lead for drawing pencils ; and also reeeivie con- 
iderable advantage from the excursions of the uobUity add 
gentry who resort hither to inspect the wondeta of the fakes 
nd surrounding mountains. Near this town is a Drfl&dical 
monument, composed of stones of various sixes, plisoed in a 
form nearly circular, the diameter being onr way 30 paces, 
and by the other 32 paces. Keswiok is.. ,17 imiMI from 
enrlth, and 292 from London. . 

EonBMONT is a small towpj pleakantiy sup|!tA/i^ 
tream about two miles from (he sea. Tfm .uf ^his 

own Appears connected with that bf thb ‘which was 

fected here about the bl^liuidg of the c^tuty, the 
uins of which occupy summit of an bibIoett8e' btt the 
west side of the town, ■ 

luEBY, an ancient towtti is situated on the road between 
Cockermouth an^ Wigtdn. .and near the^Courcc of the river 
Ellen. It is sboimiieS calfed ffigh ff*eby t6 distinguish it 
Tom Low Irehy, which is about a mfie distant 
Kirk Oswald, to eaUed flfom Its clUirch, dedicated to 
OswALir, tteods on a hiil, near therii^r JSden. 
his town axe .the rtmaius of a Druidieal monuinsDt, CaUwl 
^oay Msf andher daughter; which cohsists of k 
.rrangemeut .Wt unhewn stones, about 350 yards tn 
fereuoe;' Bdipaof the stomks are 20 feet high, Ulril 
. Ifi.iU . ii^rtH*' ‘ The stone called Long Msg, 

dldei is 18 feet high, and 14 in etiNfe# fl || ^U el 
jUMraTQ.WW is situated near the bofdMpf 
PawarTH, a rich and welhbuilt tqwn^iSsMM. biid^a 
mB on the great post-road from Luhdmibb Olasgo#. Il 
mves its name from the celouf cf the o^bUUtiag IM; 
[SvpplembxtO 
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and of the witH wliicli it it built : Penrith in the Bri- 
tish langitage signifying Ked or Red Head, In the 
are the ruins of a royal castle, and in 
the nei^htHmriibc^ have been found soverol remains of anti- 
history is unknown, but at the time of the 
N^S^Ik^iSonqtiest, it was In the possession of the^coTS, who 
afterwards dispersed, although they still kept np 
thbjif to the three counties of Cumberland, Westmore* 
laii4t and. Northumberland. ^ distant from Carlisle 18 
miles, from Edinburgh 109, from London 284. 

Ra VKNGLASS is a small but well-built town, with a good 
harbour for shipping. Its chief trade is fishing. 

Wji IT Ell A YEN, a looted sea -port, is so called from the 
white cliffs which shelter the harbour from storms and tem- 
pests. It is a large, populous, and improving town, and 
owes much of its improvement to the family of Lonsdale. 
It has an artificial harbour, defended by a long substantial 
pier. Its chief trade is in furnishing Ireland and part of 
Scotland with coal and slate ; and next to Neurcastle, is the 
first sea-port for the coal-trade in England. 'These invalu- 
able mines are 180 fathoms deep, and extend a very con- 
siderable distance under the sea. About three hundred years 
ago. it had only six liouses, but now it has a population of 
upwards of 1 1 ,000 souls. It is distant from London, by the 
way of Kendal, 318 miles ; but by Alver stone y only 29/5. 

WiGTON, an inconsidorable town, is seated on the moors, 
about twelve miles from Carlisle. NearWigton is Caerlcon, 
an ancient Roman town or station, out of the ruins of wdiich 
tho church and many of the buildings seem to have been 
erected, as appears from a kind of rude chequer- work on the 
facings of the stone. A little nortli of Whitehaven is Work- 
ington, a considerable town at the mouth of the Derwent. 
It is noted for its coal-trade, and as the landing-place of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, when she was driven to take a refuge 
in the dominions of her rival, Elizabeth, in 1568. It is 33 
miles from Carlisle, and 311 from London. 

Population of the principal Towns, 


Carlisle . 2 ,006 

Brampton 2,842 

Cockermouth 4,536 

Egromont 1,741 

Keswick 2,159 

Longtown 2,041 

Penrith and Parish 6,059 

Whitehaven 11,393 

Workington 7,196 


Cumberland sends nine members to parliament; namely, 
four for the county, two for Carlisle, two for Codeermouth, 
and one for Whitehaven. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 

, ' - {Cmtinued from page 

ImmediafldlT after tho fire, while the ashes were yet hot, 
Dr; Wren tool a. Jilrvey of the ruined city, and desigiKid an 
admirable plan for h. new one. In this plan all the deformi* 
ties and ineonvenienoes of the old capital were to be re- 
medied,. by ealarging tha. streets and lanes, and rendering 
them aa'nearly paralM to each other as possible ; by placing 
all the parish churches in a conspicuous and regular manner; 
by forming the most public places into large piazzas, each of 
which should be the centre of eight different ways; by 
uniting the halls of the twelve companies into one regular 
•quire,., anneaed to Guildhall; and by making a oommo*' 


dious quay along the whole bank of the river, from Black- 
friars to the Tower. 

The streets W'ere to be of three magnitudes ; the three 
principal ones to run straight through tlie city (viz., one 
from Fleet-street, inolutive, to Tower-bill ; one from Lsid- 
gate to the south front of the Royal Exchange ; and one 
from Holborn, through Newgate, to the north part of tho 
Exchange), and one or two cross streets, to be at least 
ninety feet wide ; others sixty, and the lanes about thirty 
feel, excluding all narrow, dark alleys, thoroughfares, and 
courts. 

The Exchange was to stand alone in the middle of a 
noble piazza, and to be in the centre of the town, whence 
the streets should proceed to all the principal parts of the 
city : the building was to bo formed dike a Roman forum, 
with double porticoes. 

Many streets were also to radiate upon Loudon Bridge : 
those of the two first magnitudes were tor be carried on as 
straight as possible, and to centre in ibur or five areas, sur^ 
rounded with piazzas. 

The quay, or open wharf, on the bank of the Thames, was 
to be spacious and convenient, without any interruptions, and 
having large docks for heavy laden barges. 

The canal to bo cut at •^Bridewell (for the Fleet River) 
was to be 120 feet wide, with saases at Holborn Bridge, and 
at the mouth, to cleanse it from all filth, and wdth stowage 
for coals on each side. 

The churches were to be designed according to the best 
forms for capacity and hearing ; and those of the larger 
parishes adorned with porticoes, and lofty, ornamental towers 
and steeples ; but all church-yards, gardens, and unneces- 
sary vacuities, and all trades which require great fires, or 
produce noisome smells, were to be placed out of the 
town.** 

But this noble plan was rendered useless, by the selfish- 
j ness and obstinacy of individuals who refused to exchange 
' their property, and persisted in rebuilding their mansions 
upon their original sites, ivherever the latter could be deter- 
mined. These disputes, intrigues, and conflicting interests, 
therefore, prevented Dr. Wren from carrying his grand 
design into execution. The annexed engraving is a copy of 
this plan, which, if effected, would have rendered London 
far superior in architectural beauty and design to any 
capital in the world. 

Notwithstanding, however, the prevention of this scheme. 
Dr. Wren had ample opportunity for displaying his skill, 
and obtaining immortal fame, in the rebuilding of St. 
Paul’s, and the other churches of the city, and in erecting 
the Monument. 

This latter strueture is a ctrfumn of the Doric order, of 
which the pedestal is 40 feet high, and 2 1 feet square ; 
the diameter of the base is 15 feet, its entire altitude is 
202 fleet, and within the shaft is a staircase of 345 steps. 

It is the largest single column in existence, except the Wel- 
lington tesdmonml, at Dublin, being 42 feet higlmr than the 
celebrated pillar of Trajan, at Rome. It w^as finished 
in 1677, 

In 1668, Dr. Wren completed that magnificent edifice, tho 
theatre at Oxford, which is peculiarly remarkable for the 
scientific constnietion of tho flat rooC which is 80 feet long 
by 70 broad, and entirely unsupported by any arched work 
or pillqrs. 

In the same year, at a meeting of tlie commissioners for 
rebuilding St. Paul’s (on the 25th of July), a letter from 
the King was read which stated jtbat “ the ruins bad 


Evelyn, 
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been examined by experienced workmen, who found tU* 
walU in so dangerous a state, that they were judged alto* 
gether ioBiifiiclent for bearing, another roof, or any new 
work/’ His M^esty' proceeds to order Uie old wa}l |;o 
be taken down to the foiuidktioti.oi^ the east end, “ 
choir and the tower *10 be r^plsfced^^hti a new.cboi^^ ot . a> 
fair and decent fabrick, near or. upon the old foupdaiioua; 
and also that care be taken, to presoi^ve the cornices, asblera 
and such other parts ttf the former work, towards the west, 
as shall be dotmed usefolirfor tba^w fabrlck, lest they be 
spoiled bythe ihtt of more of the mils, which seeme to 
threaten immediate mine/'** 

Accordingly, the demolition of the parts montianed in the 
King’s letter was soon afterw'ards commenced under the 
direction of a sub-can|niittoe, consisting of Sir John Den. 
ham; Leolin Jenkins, LL<D^, Judge of the High Court of 
Admipalty; Dr. Sancroft, ]>eanof St. Pauls;! Dr. Pory; 
Dr. Donne, Residontiaiyt and Dr. Wren. 

It was not yet, however, determined to erect an entirely 
new cathedral, the vast magnitude of the work, and the 
contemplation of the great expense such a building would 
require, deterring the city from undertaking anything more 
than a reparation and restoration of the ruined edifice. 

In this year also (lt)68) Sir John Denham died, where^ 
upon Dr. Wren was immediately appointed his succe^f 
as Surveyor-Qcneral of his^ Majesty’s Works, and fromj^s 
time he had the direction of a great number of p&Iic 
edifices, by which he ac((uired the liighcst reputation. { 

At length, however, after a considerable loss of time, 
labour, and materials, the impracticability of restoring St. 
Paurs becanie so apparent, that all attempts at reparation 
were finally pronounced hopeless. This, indeed, had long 
been the opinion of Dr. VVron, who was now ordered to 
prepare the requisite plans for a new’ catliedral ; and in 1669, 
we find that ho was pre.3ented with 100 guinea pieces, valued 
at 107/. 10s., for his directions in the works, and for the 
dc.sign of a model. § 

Nevertheless, several years yet elapsed before the great 
work was actually begun, as the contending opinions of 
those with whom the architect had to consult, and the dif- 
ference between their taste and his, compelled him to waste 
much time in forming and re-forming models and plans. At 
length, after having been greatly harassed by the inter- 
ference of these incompetent judges, and subject to much 
mortification by their frequent alterations of his designs, the 
plan of the present church was, in December, 1672, finally 
approved by the King, who ordered a model to be con- 
striicled sufficiently large to admit a roan within it, and the 
commissioners directed the chapter-house to be roofed, 
ceiled, and glazed^ as a receptacle for the model. After 
this period, the surveyor resolved to make no more models, 
nor publicly expose liis drawings, which, as he had found 
by experience, did but lose time, and subjected his business 
many times to incompetent judgi3«d| 

The variety of business in which Dr«^ Wren was now cn- 
g.'iged as architect, completely occupying his time and at- 
tentiofl, he resigned his Savilian professorship, at Oxford, on 
the 9th of April, 1673. 

On the I2th‘'6f Novemhjlr^- hk, year, the ^nm- 

misshm for rebuilding the Oathediid .Was issued ; iu. 1.674, 
Dr. Wren was knighted by King ChaileaJf- ; .and on tlie 


* Malcolm's LomjTInttni Hedivlviia. • 
t ARerwanls Archbishop orCanterbnry. 
t Eoflllsh Bncyct. 

' Malcolm’s Lond. Red. 

Wren’s ParottaHa* 


1 4th of May, 1675, the King signed an order ior the com- 
mencement of the work, a sufficient sum of money having 
been raised to put it in great forwardness, as the ParHamelM 
bad a few .years ^ previously detemdned that a duty of two 
slfrtlings ppr/ichaw)^ jsbbpid be levied on sea-coal for the 

Acc<tiiUngly;, ^1(be the fiHt .Mile 

was l^d in the new ,ioudi^fiqif;‘at the norttr-east^bomer of 
the choir, by .T ' Strong;, roason/ad'd Varfehe difficuK 
ties occurred in the course of tKa'bu8}idme/!6rpmfw.to^ of 
money, thg. work was" prosecuted With so 'h&ucti^sue<!^ and 
diligence, that within ton years afterwards thh^ of the 
choir and side aisles were finished, together With the eivnul^r 
porticoes on the north and south sides ; and the great pfllars 
of the dome were carried' to the same height. 

The general form, or ground -plan, of Si. Paofs Cathedral 
is that of a Latin cross, with an additional arm or transept^ 
at the west end, to give breadth to' the principal front, and a 
semicircular projection at the casf end; for the altar. At' 
the extremities of the principal trdnsCfoe there are also semi* 
circular projections for porticoes, aiid' at the angles of the 
cross nre square projections, which, besides containing ves- 
tries, staircases, &c., serve as immense buttresses to the 
doIn(^ The dome itself rises from the intensection of tko 
nave and transept ; and is terminated by a lantern, snr* 
mounted by a ball and cross, gilt. * 

It had been intended, and it was of course desirous, to 
rear tbc present strucLorc as much as possible upon the old 
foundations, so far as tbc variation of the ground-plan would 
admit, and on searching for the natural ground, that lie 
might have a secure foundation for the new fabric, it was 
discovered that the old cathedral had stood upon a stratum 
of very close and hard pot-earth, about six feet deep on the 
north side, but gradually declining towards the south, till, on 
the declivity of the hill, it was scarcely four feet: Dr. Wren 
concluded, how’cver, that t|ic same ground which had borne 
so wciglity a building boforo, might reasonably be trusted 
again. On boring beneath the pot-earth, be found a stratum 
of loose sand ; and lower still, at low water mark, water and 
sand, mixed with periwinkles, and other sea shells; under 
this a hard beach, and below all, the natural bed of clay, 
which extends, far and wide, under the city, county, and 
ivcr.f 


!Nr 



Dl.AGllASf. 

An ancient burying- pi ace, and various Roman and other 
antiquities Were d!.scovered on digging the foundations, and 
an iimncnte pit, which had been excavated by the Roman 
potters, and afterwards filled up with fragments of broken 
vessels, urns, &c. This excavation interrupted the ■ Roe of 
he ibiindations of the new church, and occasioned much 

^ Wren's Parentafta, t Rarentalla* 
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additional labour, for hard cniit of pot-earth hario] 
boon taken away, the architect felt himeelf compelled t 
di^ through all the interveoing etrata, till he came to th< 
8oa*beach at the depth of 40 feet ; here, therefore, he com 
inenced a pier of solid masonry, ten feet square, and eairied 
U up ',tjO. within fifteen feet of the present sarfiice, where he 
a short arch to connect the work' with the new fbuo- 
a^ddiw^ {n consequence, therefore, of these impedimente. 

;si|e of the present Cathedral was in some measure 
diverted from that of the ancient one, as is seen in the an* 
ndked diagram, which shows the situation of both. 

In 1680, Sir Christopher Wren was elected President o. 
the Royal Society; and in ICSl, he finished the beautifu 
church of St. Stephen, Walbro<^ ; a building which, al- 
thoud) little known amongst ourselves, is, in fact, famous al 
over Europe, and is justly reported to be his master-piece 
Perhaps Italy itself can produce no modern building that 
can vie ivith it in taste or proportion. There is not a beauty 
which the plan would admit of, which is not to be found in 
its greatest perfection in this edifice : and" foreigners may 
justly call our taste in question for understanding its graces 
no bolter, and allowing it no higher degree of fame.* 

The exterior of this celebrated church has little to recom- 
mend it: the architect, w'ished to surprise tlie spectator with 
the beauties of the inside, without the anticipation which 
an equally decorated exterior would create. No adequate 
idcaa-an he given of the exquisite beauty of the interior by 
any description ; thu superior taste and consummate skill of 
the architect may be recorded, but the building must be seen 
to he justly admired — it is the admiration of the world , and 
had Sir Christopher's fame rested solely on this design, it 
would have placed him in the first ranks of genius. 

In 1690, he finished Chelsea College; and, besides erect- 
ing the building, he prescribed the statutes and whole eco- 
nomy of the house. * < 

111 this year also he began to bifild the royal apartments at 
Hampton Court, which were completed in 1694. It docs 
not appear that Sir Christopher ivas equally successful in 
all his designs, since it must bo acknowledged that this 
structure and that of Winchester Palace (which was never 
finished, and is now used as a barrack), arc far from being 
favmirabio specimens of the art. Ho had studied too much 
tlio buildings of Louis XIV. to preserve the classic purity of 
his taste in erecting palaces and private houses ; and the 
vicious stylo of that monarch’s edifices had so sensible an 
cficct on his own designs, that it may be considered fortunate 
that the French built only palaces and no churches, so that 
Si. Paul’s escaped, w^hile Hampton Court was sacrificed to 
the god of false taste.f 

It may, however, readily be supposed that much of the 
censure appertaining to the defects in some of Sir Chris- 
topher's works may be attributed to the bad taste of his 
employers, who were obstinately desirous of following (he 
French fashions, which were at that time much in vogue ; 
and this supposition particularly applies to Hampton C<>«rt, 
since it is well known that King William (HI.), whose taste ^ 
in architecture was by no means equal to his patriotism, 
generously took upon himself the blame, when the arcafim* 
merit of the low cloisters was criticised, acknowledging ^'mt 
by his own especial orders they were so constructed. 

In 1708, Sir Christopher was appointed one of the com- 


* The reputatiop of this beaatifal strnrtnre among fnieigners 
is indeed sncIi, that a story is told of an Italian architect who 
visited London, and immediately returned after having examined 
St. Stephen's. 

* Horace Walpole. 


missioners for building the fifty new churches in and about 
London ; and in 1710 he finished St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The delight which a man of his elevated genius 
must have experienced in contemplating the rise and pro- 
gtM, and ftnidly in beholdhig the compledbh of the vast 
which his creative j^nfais had planned, may be 
better conceived than desoribed. It has seldom fallen to 
the lot of one architect to design and to perfect so stupendous 
a work. 

This amnle and tfiignificsnt Oatitedraji univenally ad- 
mitted to he the second for Mndenf in Europe, and 
indoubtedly the most splendid Protestant church in the 
world, was completed in 35 years, ^ pne architect, under 
one Bishop of London, Dr. Henvir Compton ; wheieas St. 
Peter's at Rome was 145 years in bniUing, under 12 archi- 
tects, and during the pontificate of 19 Popes. 

The whole extent of ground on which St. Paul’s stands 
Is 2 acres, 16 perches, 23 yards, and 1 foot; and the entire 
exMnse of its erection was 736,752/. 2s. 34d. 

h is generally acknowledged men of taste, that the 
outside, and particularly the west front, is much superior to 
St Peter’s ; the flat front of the latter, terminating in a 
itrafght line at the top, being entirely destitute or that 
.leasing variety which is presented l>y the elevation of the 
pediment in the middle of that of St. Paul’s, and by the 
' eautiful campanile towers at each end of it. 

In magnitude of scale, in beauty of internai decoration, 
and in the advantages afforded by superiority of situation, 
dimate, and material, our Cathedral cannot' compete with 
he Roman edifice ; but in architectural excellence it cer- 
ainly equals, and in some things surpasses, especially in the 
onstruction of the dome, and in tne novel and beautiful 
octangular arrangement of the piers which support it 

The amiable architect, however, had not the happiness of 
•ursuing his magnificent plans without interruption. He 
requently met with vexatious opposition to, and ignorant 
nterference with, his designs, from various unskilful persons, 
»ho were improperly joined with him in the commission, and 
ho sought only their own aggrandisement. These aunoy- 
nces were, however, invariabty overcome by the inflexible 
prightness of Sir Christopher, w^ho fearlessly exposed the 
gnorance and meanness of their authors, and the selfish 
terests which produced them. He thus triumphed over 
is disturbers, but not, as may be supposed, without creating 
undesef'ved enemies. Although his honest integrity, and 
his patriotic devotion to the interests of the public, overcame 
Uie impediments which these cavillers placSd in his way, 
yet not all his genius or bis virtues could disarm their 
revengeful malice. They neither forgot nor forgave their 
disnppointmehts, but, joining in a cabal against the worthy 
architect, they persecuted him with the bitterest malevolence, 
and even caused a clause to be Inserted in an Act of Parlia- 
ment, suspending the payment of a moiety of his hard- 
earned pittance (200L per annum},* till the building was 

* Tiia.#hele isUry paid to Sir Chrlstopker Wren as architect 
ef was a psitry SOO/. a year ; and this sum was not 

%li^the.remnneratioa of his deiigm. sod liuw, but also included 
the whole cnptmc of models and Of every part, the daily 

overseeing sf the works, the fraiuldg of dsllnuites and dootfacts, 
and auditing the hills ! Hfs pay as the aitid'tect lor rsbnildlng the 
city churches was equally Kberai, being only 1001. a year ! and he 
bestowed all his services in the banding of Greenwich Hospital 
uHihout salaty or emolument^ generously preferring (as through 
his v7bole life he did) the public advantage to private interest. 
Considering, therefore, these disinterested sertlces towards the 
public, the scantiness of his remuneration, the aplendor of hit 
abilities, and his wonderful labour and pefueverai^e, we cannot 
I hilt be filled with surprise and Ihdlgnatron In con teidpU ting Mm 
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finilhed, whereby he lyu afj^rwarda kept out of his money 
long beyond the period w&iit bwMMM^doe, tmder the fn* 
volous pretence that thebuil^gwaiAAl eon^U; 
these malicious pe/e^AUjloirs thei^ had^ ay ^ti|f ur^^usJ 
impediment, baen the cause, of dj^toyi^ tMccmptetion 

PEESPicuiw, p!it^f|irihr.: AND precision. 

The great end of fi)|t{ag.ac4 speakiug i»to convey defi- 
nitive ideas. PerspiA^ty, thmfere;^ fii the chief beauty and 
the most valuable ^uaQty df style* It is. not merely a qua- 
lity whiclv heightens tlW vsi«ie aqd beauty of the other good 
qualities of writing of but ii« in fact, that quality 

without which all th(» alhcis* are utterly destitute of use and 
ornament. However laijtnieally word^ may be arranged, how- 
ever sonorous or euphosdous each individual word may be in 
a spoken or written discourse, euphony and sonorous em- 
phasis are but lifeless dods,. unless ^formed and animated 
by perspicuity. It is thie, that s witness of cadence and 
impressiveness of emphasis add to the value of perspicuity ; 
but it is equally true, that without it they are utterly worth- 
less. If a writer at once clearly and beautifully convey his 
meanings to us, he most assuredly confers a double obliga- 
tion upon us ; hb at once gratifies our senses and informs 
our understandings. Bnt if he gives us beautiful sounds 
without any meaning at all, or arranges those sounds so that 
they convey no meaning to us, he, in fact, confers no obliga- 
tion at ail upon us. He cheats us of our time and atten- 
tion ; and treats as he would do, who should invite us to a 
coaoert by way of satisfying our hunger or quenching our 
thirst 

Perspicuity is to be attended to, firstly, as to the choice of 
words and j^rases; and, secondly, as to the formation of 
sentences. 

What we have principally to pay attention to in the choice 
of words and phrases are. Purity, Propriety, and Pre- 

CJSIOK. 

Purity of style consists in using those words which 
strictly appertain to our vernacular idiom. There are cer- 
tain cases in which technical words and phrases cannot 
readily be dispensed with. We cannot describe a dinner of 
which French dishes compose the chief, or any considerable 
part, without using some French wor<b or phrases ; for many 
of the French titles of gastronomic^ have no correspondent 
words in our language. The same cause renders the use of 
Italian words, in a treatise on Music, and Latin words in an 
anatomical or pathological work, not merely justifilMe, but 
absolutely indispensable to precise and intelligible writing. 
Purity, therefore, only prohibits the aanecsssary use of 
unidiomatic words and phrases. 

Propriety, as Blair very truly observes, is frequently 
and very erroneously compared with Purity. TWe is, 
however, a very important and considerable difference be- 
tween tl4m* Purity relates only to the idiom ; propriety 
templates the selection of worde from that idiom* A style , 
is pure when the words which are used are taken solely, or 
with those legitimate exceptions upon which we have 
already remarked, from the language in which we write or 
speak. 

injustice and ingratitude with which the long and arduous course 
ot this eminent mao*s services weic regarded. One little excep- 
tion may be recorded i for we find tliat on completing his master- 
piece, the adoiirable church of St. Stephen, Walbrook, the parish 
voted a present to bis lady ot^twenfy guineas ! 


Bat an author or speaker may he very pure as to idiom^ 
auct yet be vm far feam wririnff arilh propriety. He may 
have chosen , all Ine woydi., iodeed^^Hom the iauguagein 
whioh ha writetorepealk%vaad ytl he might have choEon the 
very arorst «wda of lafmafs. He. may have chosen 
words oWm fide oonfi to the use ot 

the Tuigtori but whiehi niHeiithitandiiig; are irafit for the 

m of aceurately isx|is!«ssing^ For instance, 

ritung the of av Uwflviiiual, whbfie ieg has 

been amputacad^ho say that, he saffereE’vith great 
hoWasss; or, hi wlatingthe events af a war/ he may say 
that a certahi soldier scaled the wtdis of a foit with great 
fortitude. In each of these chaes the^ style would be per- 
fectly pare as to idiom ; hut not the less faulty as to pro- 
priety. An individual displq}^ ftrtitude when j^ssively 
enduring, and boldness when actually attacking. TOus wo 
see that purity aud pn>priety, thou|rh both relating to a good 
style, are, in fact, very dififerent things. We must, however, 
ob^rve, that though purity may exist without propriety^' the 
latter cannot exist without the former. ' ^ ; 

Precision consists in employing such wrords as mtadily 
express our meaning, and rejecting all words which are ttu* 
necessary or uuconducive to that purpose. To be prerite, yre 
must take care that our words express the idea which we with 
to convey — that they express the whale of that idea, and that 
they express no more than that idea. Young writers are 
too apt to suppose that words are syuonymous-^that is, 
precisely equivalent to each other in meaning, which, in 
fact, though they have a general resemblance, express only 
similar and not equivalent meanings. The truth is, that 
there are scarcely in any language two words which havti.^ 
precisely the same meaning ; aud those who wish to write or 
speak quite correctlv, should carefully guard against error in 
the use of apparently synonymous words. 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 

It is difficult to say why we take pleasure in looking at a 
spot where some nieiuorable event has taken place, dr in 
contemplating a building where once resided a man whose 
memory is consecrated in the- temple of Fame. The plain of 
Maradion, the fields of Agincourt and Waterloo, have 
nothing in themselves to recommend them Co notice, yet, 
who can traverse them without feeling indescribable emo* 
tions arising in his mind : the tomb of Virgil is an ordinary 
structure, yet every stone that composes it possesses an inte- 
rest in the bosom of the man of science and of taste. 

When profound philosoj^y and sincere religion are united 
in the same person, we are constrained to look upon that 
individual as* a genius peculiarly marked out by the Deity 
for a channel of communication, by which he intends to 
improve and benefit his rational creatures with the divine 
overflowings of his benevolent and vivifying spirit. Some- 
times one or two in an age may break forth with a lustre of 
light and intelligence to Uluminute the yet darkened sphere 
of our terrestrial abode : those are the stars of our moral and 
rational hemisphere, which, inspired with the glow of wis- 
dom, are sent forth to scatter among us the rieinents of 
light and knowledge, that we may see and know, and 
adore the Being who is transcendent in wisdom, and who 
gives us all the enjoyments that onr enlightened minds can 
realize and comprehend. 

Sir Isaac Newton, the subject of the print given here- 
with, was one of the greatest of those rare and uncommon 
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irlikb it pleases Goo to favour mankind, ac- needed only to be {prompted by some apparent effect, ond 
‘'*‘^t^^i^W4;diviae will and pleasure, and at such times as instantly it began and puraued the train of ideas that led to 
to his gracious purposes. This incomparable the cause. 

and philosopher was born’ in Lincoinshire, The fall of an apple was a simple circunistance, and a 
hi® education at Trinity Collogp, Cambridg very common a«^u//iwG^occiirr^noe,'anythoughtlesaunlet- 
^filh.i^l|^linjri®liimounted every dilTiculty in Euclid's Elements ; I tcred clown would liavo mirmised that when Itxyaened from 
he' had studied the works of Des Cartfs witlilits spray the fruit must fall to the ground, and, as he would 


profit, he was stimulated by the A rithmeliue hi- 
Br. Wallis, to the dxerciso of his own capa 


oppose, by reason of its weight; but if that clown could 
see an and a feather let fall together in an empty 

and invenliun. ' Ho soon discovered the me- receiver, from whicli the air bad been e^t^racted, that is, in 
' ho proceeded w'ith zeal and ability vacuo, he would be a little astonislied to find the feather to 
"^^isitl^blishiiteht of those principles ujmn wbicb the de.scend as quickly as the apple, tlioqgh he n\ust be sensible 

nr-#..-.- »>• jr. 1 j difierently ho would estimate their wtught. 

The truth is, that we ' are surrounded by wonders, and 
they exist in what appears to empty xuirids (he most trifling 
things, but the philosopher is n<^t coiitent vacanitly to gaze on 


iVrt/iire *'■ appeared to hiin to be founded, 
m.iavint represents sSir Isaac Nf.wton sitting in his 
fliild' obst^ing the fall of*nn apple, viiich induced 
S^,|A jpontem^A^e on the law of gravitation, and the rea- 

failing bodies should naturally tend towards the Nature’s works, and l>ehold that they arc before his eyes 


Such a triHing circumstance to an ordinary capacity 
pa«^ unnoticed as a common occurrence un- 
any peculiar consideration, hut with the mind 

‘CSIm i -r A* 


and observation ; he feels eager to investigate and seek out 
the causes that produce feftects, the sphit of intelllgence 
zLoves w'ithin hioi, and he follows the rmirse of inquiiy with 

. V ..1 ^ L _ ' V. . _ * S-.ll.'' ' . f I 


S4f ib'A AC; it M'as^ like the first issue of a fountain that an ardo*.ir bespeaks a living principle of ethereal light 
‘ '^th'erft 'Bait jgoesi; and swells iiito a mighty eUipiiig tqx>A ’'^nd warnpog into vigour all his mental 

pbfsned thev course of facpltics. 
aaa^A :-.A^ 4i.* -1 xi ..I.* I tL*. 


and % into the depths of those things j Sir Isaac wg^ not neglected in his lifetime, for 

app^'arM^ nvyftterious,' and Tie seldmh sougl/t In ^aiin ; j he enjoyed ItW lncr(t8ve tjfim of Master of the Mint, and 


even his soteiitmc conjectures turned out lo be practically was re«Kat4®<^ • by , other advantages from the sources of 

ai^xi A Wealth atjd power: citcunlistances creditable |o the nation 

wlio®d^ li n'ox ilLVOT. he's.) Sticb pleased, and whose name 
lvk;>vofkif;^jluu'.h adorn and r. 

A a Qgrg man. Sir 

in the 85th year 


bfioujhtto the test of mathcniaticdl demonstra- 
ilistaficehis opioion of the oblale spheroidical form of our 

afior mtmh dl8^ntc, and actti^ pwofhy mca-, ^.... . 

sunhiiOnt or a ch gree on 'lhe oquhtor, and another lowrtTils[ At4engifit,Miftring griSfUly exce^e'tLtfie ai 
pole, was conlinnwi luxyopdal) contradiclipn. Jl^Vom hf rii;a*^cex.|^red qp,th,e^55th qf 1727, i 

'liJL'' j' ’u-a. 


iipn iW iSmic cfirroct and liest pHndtpIr^S, sttftHf ' In ^Cdni.^ thift.owb mipdi lipd the. vast value of his dUcoverics ; . patient 

■fatMA aa<i'*lir'>riri<*JWA nik«) t»n«kAatlf J xl. ^iUn. * '.jLA»A..1^...4. JL.J I XC UOllifeCtC'd 

Jerusalem Chamber 
interred in West- 

...^ ^ „ 1 Chancellor, the Dukes 

rsued'an^aJ^fiMm^tieeitiipnied^^^ ^'floA^ose and Roxburgh,^ |Ud the l^ls of Pembroke, 

«o iMiyoad'tlid-ifrommnn age'bi‘\iW3»iniV'?1^.i» Mapcl^eld,, M pall- bearers. A noble monu 

meteor nf. intelligence is gone; bu I ii baa left'a tween erected to his meWry. 

•vhoso light cannot he extinguishei^ and ^hai * 

•imnioital in the annals ot science thrmrghout worr Primics n>r tbs Prii|>ri«toi>« vA Pabiubed by w. Edward* (ia(« 

No man ever conrnbutod more to edl^ the , ^ IHfflcfc^and'lMtetma^ I«; Ave-Maria-laiw. Lndgato.atreat. 

Of acience than Sir Isaac Newton ; hh fteH^ 


_ Sir Uaaj puraued 40 " 
'It' was extended 


nvh?s:di guide to knowledge. ^’ssS. 


IMNNOCK’S GUIDE 

TO 

THE ENVIRONS OF LONDON, 

COMV^l^lVCi A CIHCUIT OV T*v\ K ST Y-HvV MILES, 

AbhoU tfyn^ley, ft village ia.ilerU, 22 milei). from London 
and four oiiies s.w. fmin 8t AUidOs, is sitiuitcd on a hill 
on tl)ee:<8t aide of tl»o livor Bulhourne. Lunrjhy Bu>y, 
iivrir tld» viIl;ii;L*, is the scat ut’ the Rev. Sir John Filrntr, 
rhirt. ‘ 

df7(»n, a village in Midt’It'sox, 5 inilea \v, fivnn Loodon. 
on the nmd to Uxbridge. At the eiiirance to Acton, on 
ilio • l.ondon Hide, U a public conduit endowed bv '[*, 
Tljorncy, Fisq. ’.viih ‘201. per annum to keep it in repair. 

J irlingtonf a village in Surrey, .'Smiles to the ». i:. ofj 
Clioydon. On the brow of the hill ii a 'clufittif of enwll 
t\mnili in which have been found Homan urna, drc. In 
thiuparuh is Mding ton Palace^ h sea^ of the Arch-o 
biaiio)> of Canterbury, 

A idkeombe-Phee^ Surrey, I mil© e. of Croydon, is a 
seminal y for ihe vduciitiiUi of Cadets in the service of the 
Ka.sL India Company, the number of whom i« about 100. | 
A/.6u7iV, iSt. a borough in Herts, 21 miles m* from Lon- 1 
don. Tliis was once the chief city of Britain, and was] 
(hen called Veruiam ; it gave the title of Baroit to the 
groat and learned Francis Bacon. 

Aibhi'',j iu Essex, 6-^ s.w. from Chipping* Ongar, and 16 miles 
from London, the seat of J. Alxly, K^iq. 

Ar«^r.v//«w, 2(i miles w.n.w. from Loudon in Bucks, is a 
c.U'ciij maikot town. The manufactures are laco and bed- 
sack iug. 

Amivell^ a parish in Herts, 21 miles from London, and two 
miles s.s.E. from Ware. In this parish eommeifces the 
New Rhery which supplies a great part of JiOiidon with 
water. 

dnktru'ikc House ; between this house and the Thames^ in 
the parish of AVraysbury, Bucks, is Cheater IsUird, 
where Tviug John put his signature to Ckartu, 

ArnoS'-Ciruvt, at Southgate* Middlesex, i-s a delightful seat, 
emiwIIisUcd uith works of art, and many curiosities. 
Asco^-lleathy G inilos s.w, from Windsor, on the road 
to Bsgshot, is famous for its races, which commence the 
.SLco'id week after Whitsuntide. 

AiA/b/r/, 2 miles s.E. froin Staluiis ; tlie common are 
frt'f|iient mil il ary reviews,, which are 0itch' attended 
Ashkndije Park, near iattle G<Kldesden, llerm, has & 
iiolilc tuanaion, built by the Duke of Bridgewater, 
Asbstcad, a village, 2 miles s.w, from Epsdittv Near this 
village is AshsUad Hurst, the seat of l>r. Monivi,, 

Avdey, B miles s. e. frmn Hothford, Lj Estwx, is 'a plea- 
sant village, with an Ahns-house, built 1639 by Lord 
Newbury, 

Aynsford, a little village near Farniugham, in Kent, 18&| 
miles from Loudon. 

Bagufgge Welin, iit,the ,pari.*di of St, Panoraa, the northern 
suburb from [.ondon. At this place lived' Nel Gwijnne, 
a tiiisiress of Charles Tt. ; and «ear it, the Pinrder of 
Wrilscfielcl. ^ In tho garden of Bagniggo Wells arc tvro 
springs of ijiiiioral wa^er, Tliia place has long been a 
faslLi'.nahkj promevado. aiitJ place of entertain men t. ! 

Bnilnf'Sy bttwi’un Slough and Salthill, is a neat modern 
np|ao;iL’liC(i h\ nn avenue of stately firs^ the Scat of 
tl; • .‘Maa’lu.jur-jjs . f riioiU'tnd 


[ BanorojTs Atm&*HmiSft9^ Sch&oh ft«d Chaydyon the not^ 
f side of M*le*jendoR/>a4J/ in (be parish of St4:'pncy, "jfhii 
cliarfty ie nadcr the trasf «>f tfio Drapers’ Company ; the 
sum bequeathed by. FtanctS"rjlaticn>£t, for He foandaiicm, 
was £2S^00P. Tfiis natt» wfos' a ofeyir;; a>>£ommoii 
infl^riv)^^ and dailrer^ by<;which he f 'Urge 

fortiiui’ ‘ ■' ' 

Banttend, a village in Surrflv, between, P*prkihg and 
don, miles s.k. from Kwell, celohratitfl ■ fur iw w-altmt 
trc€*.s. On the downs is a courno t>n whicii Eps^nn ract-a. 
are held. * . , ' ' . . 

Batkmgy a maiket town in Essex. 7 . miles eflAC .from 
lumdon. In (his parish is Z>t/row#; the scat of Bamber, 
Gas(if>yne, Ksq., and the celebrated Fairlop*>Oa1c. 

Barnes, a village in Surreyj near the Thames, 7 .milos ' 'V-. 

from T..ond(>n. . 

Hai n- Elms, the mansion of Mr. Iloare,' the bankfr^ 

Barnet, a market town in and IVltd-dijesv^ ^(even 

nijlfs n: <>f l/)ndoft. Markets oh Monday.* ' 
foiiglit. the decisive batile bet^'Oen iho hohs^s Of an4^ 

l.aucaster, in 1471. • / ' ’ ‘ . 

Barnet, Eadt a village in Herts, 10 miIe^;n^oidh feiij 
l/jndon. ' ‘ ■ ■ *•*' 

Barnet Priarn, a village in Middlesex, betivdah finchtoy 
and Whvtstone, one mrle s.b. from the Jsukr'.'Y ‘ 

Battersea, a village in.^Jurrey, near the Thames, 4 milca is. , 
from I.oikIi>u. llte bridge, biiilt in 1772, £20:^000. , 

Battersea Rise, adjoining the fpnner and to Clajihara. 

Common, . ^ 

Bnyfardhury, about 2 miles a.w. from' HejrtjfotdJ a seat 
of W. Barker, E'tq. . 

Bay swat er, a small hamlet, I roife "w. from London, on 
the Uxbridge road, ' * 

BeconsJjeld, a market to^n in Bucks, 23 m(les.Av. .by nr. 
fiV'in I..oridoo, Here waa inlerrcd the cciebrnUtd Edmund 
Burke, wlio died July 9, 179,7. * * ' ^ 

Brcken/inm, a village hear Bromley, in Keut^ nsites 
8. from London. 

Bedding ton, a village in Surrey, 11} rnili^ a, <Vqm ' 
London. In the neighbourhood of this pkcie are miny 
ben utiful seats,’ / ' 

Btidjont, in jMiddlcsex, 13} miles s.w, from * 

Beeekwood Park, Herts, about 8 miUs N.W. *limm SSt, 
Albans, the seat of J?ir John Sauotfm Soabri-^ht,' Bart. , 
3LP. 

Belmont, nn elegant villa at SUnmore in Middlci^ex,.. 
Belmont Castle, in Kft6C>(,' 22. wiilee from London and one 
from Gr.ivs. 

Bdvidrrn Housed'^w EHth, in Kent, a scat of Lord 
Eardloy. .‘‘V*- V 

Bendy Priory, Middle'si^x, 3 miles s.e. from Watft»rd, 

beV to . the Marquis of Ahercorn. 

BevkhampM*^, in Herts, 26 miles n.w. 

of London. . Tfep little, nver Bulbourno flows by this 

place. . 

Bertie- Plae€, KibxA\ heat Chiselhurst, the propcity of Lord 
Viscoant Sidney^ 

Bd^hwortU'y 8nrr©y^ 2 miles k. from Dorkin", is a small 
village. . 

Bethnal Green, a pnnsh, 1 mile y.E. from tlj»' capital. 

Bexley, a villajyciu Kent, mile*': w. oi Dcpii.nd, and 12 
from London. It gives the title ot Loid to the family of 
, Vansittart, 
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Ih/firirm/, a market tO'A'ii In K;;.cx, lui’is I'n-i.’i I- 'iulciii, 

hltfi Uhaalh, Kent, 6 iniU-rt l r. I in^thi* 

piiiishoa of On*fn\vi('l), f.t i\' -li.i..-'. I » ' - 
Hlackvioie^ a in 1 t «u <-t /i Urji-ur and lrj;-afi*- 

.'’loiio, 7 miles s.w. !i<>in ( 

black Wall^ ea.^l fiwiii Loininn 'J.' luil'-s, famous for ii-, 
dockp., tVc. 

Ulechiiujlntj Surrry, v?0 miles s. ol T.t»fuK)n, a .small 
l)oroti^dj. 

tSockhavi, (/m.'/, .a viilaj^e near Louilici liead, i:. Surrey, 8.J 
s. iV'.Mj I'iWeil. 

y^/)r’/’, :> AluldltseK, t'vo iriilct^ i;. finm T.ondtm, 

ijf.irM !m- 1) I- 

V,ui IhP, miit'.s N.f. from I DiKIii-j:, in .Siiriey. 
bi'tn.tlt'uh'it -jk //oM.s'r, *»m’o ic:>id<*i*ico ol the Maii^iavine 
, I \;i-; :uh, and lalleiiy ihe iinloj I iiiial*- Queen I'aro- 
h;. ■, ••'iisoit to (icoMO' IV. Siinatevl at 1 iamiix'rsinitli. 
/;/■ sfttvl rnih-* i . fiom \V ehtei ham, in Kent. 

iJiti'i, .1 vihiijfo in llerks , two niilet, s. from ' lanleidiead. 

/.‘i .■■///Jov/, a moh«‘tto\vn in Mi(i(lie.sc\, 7 mi.es u . frt.»m I 
l.ond *;i .\i this pl.iee itr laid lln* election <if inembn'.j 

(it j-m li.imej't lor tin* eminty of Mjd(lles(‘X. j 

Hi rffwifOits (I m'lrUr loait in 18’ mih*:.. e. fi!>m 

l/meon. Ne'ir tln^ lovsn is Woiiey Cminiitm, fanud for; 
» ijeamjMrn-nl'L i 

Sm.ey, miles s. fiom London. I 
lleh' i'* :i p'i,(Mi atai f» nead-mill. 
lin'cltrt IfiilL Herts, d mit', s w. fiom Hatfield, the seat 
of Loul iMclhouino^ m-ar is a |‘aj»ei-n(il!, and aUo 

oilier mil'e. 

//'m'/iA// /////, A1 iddh'st ‘3 miles n w. liom Kdi^\\aie, 
oi.ee ii Uoinaii station, rallid Snllcniaei^ 

/t'n;/.////, a mjuket l<>v.nin lvei»t,^l‘- inii<s s,k. fiom l,on- 
don, on the load to Tonl)ii<ltte. 
liro/Hlfif, a\illa(n nc.u in .Miildlesex, 1?.} mile.s K, 

from r.ondon. 

Hi •iK'if)/o>i. Alidrllesex, oiie mile fi. . from London; it is a i 
I'MiiiIet ol K<*i .‘ inistoD. 

Iff 'u f),iur)tj a village in limfs. 1 'I miles n, from Londmi. 

rim pl.iee l- imei!;/ )'eIoi’'r‘*<i t<» tlnr K rdjjtjls <'1 Jernsalem. 
ily.>x^>oiirn Hunf, the seat of d. LJ-. anqnet, K^q. near the. 

\ lil i.:e. I 

rnilo.s .v. from ' 


linu'f (o'.7/<', d'l ItiMiliam, ,M idillesex, 

London. j 

fii'Hiroiii , L.inks, three mii.‘S s.r. fiom l>eaef)nsficld. ; 

iiurnl.'nn, in iLrel.s, a \ilhi^e three mile' N, E. from j 
M tid'MilnMd. j 

/iini/ 1 1 III, laar lh»ikin‘,^, l^nirey, tin* seat of K. Baiday, I 
Ks( I 

Ihuk fJilL Mlod'.i^('X. ;] *>» a mile s v . lrt»ni ICdmonton : , 

10 inlleH I'loi',! 

lifis/ti/, a \ oee iniie s.!'. from Watford, in HeJt». j 
i''iom |j'i''hY lii’aiiii^ .'.n exteii‘>j\e and heuntrtni i-ro.sper r 
all lonnd lii'* v '.m.li v j 

})!i^hy I*nrh, I. (.11 ll'mii.t.-n (\iml, MI.l;i!e-e\', seven ndka ’ 
r. tiom St '»ine•^. j 

IlLt/rrs I'ln-k-;, il... ^( u of the late lit. Hon.' 

Kdmmid Hiuke. 

A villaj.;!) in Saric /. 1 \ ii shv fom (.‘i.; rr’.i y, on lire 

I lecr W Cy. 

r /;;//■/ r/e/ //, Snriey, two miie.. s L..in l.omit-.;), a vuy 
ple.'is.iiit vdla'j;i'. 

ill Par. eras pai i."!!, \'.(.rLoin^ 

{‘•irifh u lUnrr, at ('Inseilnn.st, in Ki .. . |'.,m 

lhom!*'N. In '.hi?, mansion the lale .Mi. !• “n .i .. ti,. 

»dii '1 J l.i . I . . ..i.. . 


i Camdfif /Aoair, at l\e['.sin;^ton, Middlesex, 2 miles iv. 
I from Lirmhm 

: CowiOi/iM/y, ahoiit { a ir.ile N .1 . of Islim^ton ehiirch, arj 
aneii nt manor. 

Middli’seXj ei«lit iiiiirvs n.w. of London, ne .r 
are. 

('arslifi/loHy Surrey, a vilhuj^e II iniles s. from London, 
XI here are many sprinos ot i«. atei, at e.ne of which Queen 
• Ann Ikrleyne once r|iieMedied her thirst. 

ChadwcU^ Herts, ii'*ar Wdire ; its several sprini^s supply th^ 
New River. 

Chalfont St, Peters^ a village in Pueks, 21 miles xv. from 
London. 

CUalfonf St, G//ev‘ 5 , 2 miles fartlier, uhere the poet 
M i i.Ti>N onei! resided. 

Charlton,, a villa;»e in Kent, 2 mile-, s. fiom V<'ool\vieh ; 

here is a fair held, calleil Horn I' lir. , 

Chenm^ ii vil!a;<e in .Siirre;, 12 mile.-', s.s xv. from L<»!idon. 
LV/e/.Nfv/, a villat’e in Middlesex, no.ir ihe 'rii.ames, 2 iniirs 
’.I . of Ijondoii, larnous for if.s noble ho.sjdial loi di'.:ild<*d 
siildi“i.s, 

Cltii'tsi t/, a market town in Surrey, 20 miles s.s. \v. fr.nn 
London. 

("hcsfivnt, Herts, a viiiatre, L'J miles Nw.r. fiom f.or.d.ni 
(Vu veuifuf, a village in Kent, 21 inilfs s. from f.(^ndon, on 
tin* road to Seven Oaks. 

Chtiiueyiy Rucks, r> miles e. from Amersham, a seat ('ft I k 
Drike ot 1 Bedford. 

//, a village in I'lssex, If) inile.s from London, on the 

r. hid ti) f )ngar. 

Chiltcrfi Hmiffrrdu, Rucks, ai’e the hundreds of Rurnh.am, 
Di'ftboi-ongh, and Sloki , 

CiiinyjWd^ avilIiiKeiii Kssex, 8 miles of Ltrndoii. 
C/n^fdlinrist, u village iiear I'rondey, in Kent, I I inik^ s.i . 
o] London. 

Chi'iiL'udt, a village in xMiddleijex, (i iiiile'> \\. fio;n London, 
ueai t.hc Thanu'S. 

Chis>rn'k House, a seat bekmging to the Duke of Devoii- 

.S(lin‘, 

C/iud/ium, a village in Kent, 19 mih i. s s.il from London. 
Clundou, East and Wcht, i vo viilageo in Siiiiey, 2() mih-s 

s. from London. 

Claphutn, a vill.igo in Surrey, *4 miles s, fr.nn I.ondon. 
C/ajiffUH /G.Vf', a continnaiiori of elegant Ijiiildlii.: ; to tin* 
etunmon of (JIapham, liom the .Swan at Sioc.kwelh 
Cdnptou, a viilag(‘ut Hackney, near London. 
t't(*t'iont, in Surrey, 17 inilos s.w.frorn I.ondon, and from 
Ki.'»;g>lon. Here the hue Piince'^a (Jharlolte died in 
( iiild-hed. 

Cl:rj)ien fionsr^ 2 miles k.i‘. from IMaiderdiead, was hiiilt 
hy (leoige Villii'js, second Duke f»f Ruckrtigliam. 
i'iihliivt, ii village in Surrey. PI miles s. from London, on 

iii<‘ ro.id ii) Ouildfoid. 

< olduivi, .1 village, in Kent, 2.3 miles k.sj-. fiom I.<»ndoL 
Cohham Hai.land Park belong '*> the Kail of Dirnlcy. 

Co/» brook, a niiukit '.mwii, 1 7 inilej> w . i, uri i.Qndon, 
p.iitly in .Middh'sex* and partly in Rucks. 

('oloshtlly a villagf, *1 miles xv. of R ii-.kmarisworlh, in Hert.^ 
t'ooptns Hill, Suriey, tin* subject of a po('m hv Denliam. 

C ran burn Lodge, Rorks, forriK'rly a .seat of llu* late Duke 
of dloiieester. 

i'ranfnrd Pmk. Middlesex, G tnihs n.xv. fu.m Rientfoni, 
i inuloim, a village in Lkssex, near llpriiin.^ter, Di imle.s i. 
ol l.oiidon. 

/ Vo:'/i>r^', a inarki t town in Kent, 1 .'1 miles s. from LoikIioj. 

( iio/.bm, ix inaiket t(»wn in Smiey, UA mih-s s. from I.ondon. 

( -..trsf, .Smiev, l^ mile .n,!-. (d Lmglleid. 
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dulLunl (jrnvej at Soutbpate, AliiiiJIest'x, tlie soat of S.r ;/•>/< //<??/?, a viilapc nc*ar Lratborhoad, in Surrey, (3 
\V.( fiart. 1 -V.w. frum Durkiiiij^, in which ib tin* fme sent of 

a village in l'.«.iiex, 1 1 miles v. of tbo metropolis. ! •'^liankoj, Ivsq. 

Oalslun., a pli*a.sant hamlet near ilackriey, 2 mi!r- s .v A FiuchUy^ a village in Middlesex, 8 iiiilea n.^.w. fi,*rn 


Inun London. 


l-oudon, iJi'Hr the road to Albans. 


Dfirenty a village in Kent, roinnjnnly calh^d name; there | Foot's i'nn/ Plaat, Kent, miles w.s.w. fiom Ibntf.ul, 
is ri river called J^aicut that falls into the 'I’hames below 12 Irom j.ondoi), in the road to Maidstone, way il.r i 
Daiil<)rd. detice of V'iecouiit Caatlereagh, K.G. ; the ncighboiiih.i * j 

Dxirtfordy a post town in Kent, 14 mihs S.e. fruiii London. ib rcinailvably pleasant. 

Vatchft^ a village in Uucks, 8 miles w.s.w. from Coin- Frojmere IfvusCy half a mile K.s.E, from Windsor ; 1 mm- 


hroi'k. 

Dmns Hilly 28 miles from London on the J3over mad. I 
llerti the women presented bronchos of hops to King- 
(leoige II., a.s he passed by, in the year 17.07. I 

in Sunev, adj-iining to the s.i-:. of Doiking. j 

DnihirSy near Dot king, is rtrnaiKiilde for its grudon.s. I 


rue live o'‘iiainenta! buildings; viz. the (Jothic Tempi 
(lio Knio, the lleniiilage, the 1‘emple of So'iinde, :ti 
thf L.irn 

11 village in Middlf»sex, 'I miles s.w. fr.iin l.--i 
d*>n ; here is a wooden biidgc over the Thames, ».l-u 
co.st 28,07.0/. 


Di’ythnniy a village in Jliicks, .8 miles \ .\v. i'roin Uxofidge. I Godi Hilly in the High Dover Road, 20 miles i: 


Drtiiiuiik lltll, a coiihicleiablt; eminence near Camheiwell,| 

Suriey | 

!>• pf fn} (! ^ sioinOHl near tlie. Tli'ames, h.s.r. of [.ondon, re- j 
m itknble for ifs uobh* dock aiid ship- building. 

Ihn/JiKf^ a m.'xikvt town in .Sunev, 21] miles from London; 

• > lied (ei iIk' ii\M ] 

Doii:hi\ a village in Kent, 2 miles s.i-’. Ijy E. from Farn- • 

boiouiili ; 


capital, and 8 miles \ .\.w. from Roohetter: this pla< i', 
aecnrding to Shaksju aie, was the scene of the maniii l- 
ing exploits of Fiince Henry of Monmiiiith and lof, 
companions. 

(taddi'sik'tiy Litlley Herts, about .0 miles n.W'. from llenn l 
Ht■lJi})^lcud.* 

(inttoHy in .Surn-y, miles n.k. from Reigate, foimeily a 
town, hut now only a mean village. 


jDnlincl/^ Snriey, o miles s s.i . from London, in the paiioh ' GcnJ\toKC, a villngo in Surrey, 10 miles from l.ond<»ii, 


oi C'.-iiijImm \x el 


w.s.w. from Weoteiiiani, in the road to |.e'»xes. 


Ddhi'nh Ccllifpi, was founded in llil 1, by Mr. Kdward*' Gorlin tnhurif, a manoi in HcriP, 2.^ mih’S w.s.w. from St. 

Alleym-, a drit'iiarn* I All> VIKS. 

iiolimjy a palish in Middh-iVK, 7 miles \\\ from London, ; Gnive>rn>(, in Kent, 21 mih-.s r. s.r. fr4)iii Loruhm, a in.ttd 
neiir the ^n.'d ro l \(ni<lge. j place for l>oats, and lantiing of p,i.^‘.eng<-r.s, Ov:c, i'lom I.on- 

/vV/sZ J'ltha Docksy -I- miles r. of London, at the cxlreuiit} ! d»)ii, and Irom bhips n*turning fiom voyages. 

of F-Imkwall. I Grays Tlinrrocky a iii.ukel' town, in Kssox,20 luilcb r. by s 

Edyvu'uvry M idillescx, 8 miles N.w'. from J^ondon; now j from London, 
only a village. Grtvn Hilhr, in Kent, .8 miles n r. from Dartfonl ; ilnu'' 

a village in Mi. Idlesex, 7 miles E. from l-ondon ; ar(3 m.any limekilns, the produce of uhiih is ino-)ily 

its fair lias been di.'^conliniied ; it was called the I'idmoiiton taken to London. 

.Siatnl*,*. G/'r (ly d xilhige, 1 mile s.w. from (lopping Ongai, m 

Fffi/n/ka/iiy .a tillage in Sunev, 3 miles .x t:. from 1.<'athL'i F.>e\. 

‘ lu-.jd. ' (ri'f ntwfehy a honnigh to-vii i.o Kent, .'3 iriilcK r.s.u. Im.ii) 

F<//r(r/,\ a xill'ige in .^nrrev, nt>ar the Thames, 18 mile- Lomloii, .‘^iinaied on ihif hanks ot tlie I li:unr-< ; its nolilc 

w.s.u.fiom Lot. don : theie are lace.s on the -llh, /itli, amJ nrn! i-plendid ho pitil 1i»i dibahlerl and bOj «'i anijuati-d 

Mill <i] St-p-omber. Sr.oneii is kno.vn alnio-->r inix eM,:»IIy. ( iirenu icli w 'ts 

AVs/m-, .1 xjll.'go in Herbs, 11 miles >i.n.w. fiom London the biilh-placc ot (^u*vn Fli/alji-th and her br-.illni 

on tlie haigew are-road . Ldu.'ml \ J. 


I'jth(nny a inaikot town in Kent, 8 miles s. from Loiidini, on Gho. c Hilly (Janiberwcll, was the residence of the late l)i 


tlio ru.vd to M.iid.storjp. LiT.som ; this spot is tiadithmally uceounied as tlie pl.o c 

HnfifUy n town in Middlesex, 11] miles F., from LonXlon, wImmv Oeoige Ihunwell murdered his uncle. 

faint'd for its CIi.nfi<*, a tract of woodland filled with deer. G hihUorfU the iMoiniy town ot Siiiiey, is 28 miles .s 

ti'injli fivhi (rifvtiy is in the p&rish of Kghftin, but county of (.'■om I on(h>n. 1 his ]daco was the lesidvnce of ».nf* <»1 tin- 

.Saxon Uiilts. Hero are hoi.se-rnfcs in the ^^'}.iKln, 
/iy>/.o////, a town in I'.'.sc.v, 17 Aiiles E. from London, famous week. It wa.s toiunuly the re-sulruce of heveral ot oio 
for butter. I kii).> pievions to tlie icign (d' (hiarle.s 1. 

Epsinn, a town in Suirov, 14 miles s.s.w. from I.ondon : l/ackuipy Middlesex, n large populous pijve, 2 miles v i 
there are horse-races Ki May and October; near A shied from London ; it. lias u capacious chuicii ; ami in \V. ll- 


iherc are horse-races Ki May and October; near A shied 
aic mineial waters. 

fyilhy a village in Kent, near the Tliamea, 14 miles F. 
fnuu f/>ndon. 

ICshn'y a village in .Surrey, 4 miles s.w. from Kingston. 


.street is a new and hamksoiuc chapel, (ledi<*;Ued fo Si. 
.John, I8!0. • 

Hnck/tt y UTc/f, adjoins to tlie extensive tract of fl/ic mai-'l) 
kind which borders i>n the ri\er Le:i in t)ii'> {utu -b. 


Efoiiy a village in Bucks, near tlio Tbames, oppo.site | //od/c?/, a village in Muldli-sex, } of a mile \ x i . fomi 
\Vind-.or, famous for it.s royal college and school, foiimh;d ’ Rainet. The cbmeb is built wiib llinr, ibe daD* is I 
by Umi VH., 1 140. * //m/ryer\s7one, Midtibsi'.x, once a distinct vilbig*-, is n )a 

Krrrijrrrn /////, ar tin- fop of U.Tmpstead Heath, near the joined to Shor<*ditr h. 

Sp-aniartls, was the rehidi-nce of the late Lord Krskine. ifninnult Fon it, isdj.unlng I'-j | i’'\' in hWx, 2 

Jiivflly a Mirill maiket town in Suirvy, 13 miles s.w, fiom iiiiics n f. from Woodl'.id, )> a p.'.M -- i^t plv-i^ant .summ. i 
l.or.dori. I recicaimii. - , , , . 

Fartdii)rnu<fhy a [-osi town on the high road between Rroin- j Hinlty ZL/r?/, ILri-, 10 milrp n liom London; here n 

lev and .‘<cvcn O.ikf., M miles S. from London. the raw J’-aa InCi.i I’nibge. 


recieal mil. 
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Hall Barut VdUe 9 . from Boaconslielcl, in Ducka, is abo Jack CasUe, probably oa account of beiog a 

celebraiad residence of WaJler the poet, in the aiathiu .&r the adherents 0 /. that rebek 

reign '• a pcpulona hamTeti. 4 miles n.n.w 

Ham Surrey^ mile K. from froon so. Ae parishes of Hornsey aad^l^ancras ; it 

King^l^!/ . .^apds Op a hilJV the aa^a^^f which vriu.Sa steep* Uiht it 

Ham^ riHage in Essex* | mile %jir<Hii Baking/ itW hUI?, unci .level the 

Ham jFcSikt at Weyhridge, in Surrey ; What is ealled th<^ . fpad thauh^fhertu it been. 

Virginia Waler dows hither from: Windsor Great jPanfr. 

Ham, West, a vidago in ISftex^ } mik Si oi $fc?atf<>r4, ' waa. built by . the' 

The unfortunate Dr Dodd yeaided b^ many yaa<:#» a#i ’ 

wrote the most of hik publicalti<^4 :thi8 retir^n^" !' . on tlie Hyer Lea, miles n . 

Hammersmith, a village i;p:«:Mifldlesex, .4 dihesC:^. jlrom from LondoOf has | 9 ^«hs&‘ketM)h Tbuieday^ '' 

London ; hero is *|t Atrapefy, ^d.evotSM.aTe pal|ei||i H^Ueuis^, hamlets in the.parish 

English Bcnedfotbapi0tjM^ /?,: •!. " . of lsUng^l^.Ga^lha^^!•j^pli>id^^^^^ 

Hampstead, a lar^'add popuious village la S{idd^x,\4 / ton^^etphi^.andba.tha^^ ^a VaiVrLane, where 

miles v.Wsjpamtd^don :'4t is situated, on a A lhat darhog highwaji^^l^ei:^ hb predatory e^ploito; 

a fine an^ -^teiMtve prospect.,^ J Jm ■was executed at Tyburn, Jau* %l, 1669, lu the 27th 

//rtwp/o«y. i’ *Village In ’ Middlesexy 7 n^ea ' eIs yearof 'htsf^, 

StaiDes,-sittutted on , the Thames, opposite the mputh; of /ifomerioTs^, Middlesex, is the eastern portion of Hackney 
tlie rivei* Silofe. Hampton i^uit wais parish. v. . 

WolseV, and .h«» been the residencip of royalty. . Wit Hprnc^ureh,<a villUKe in Essex, 2|.ffBtles s.b. froin Romford, 
liam Y., at^tfaolder, bnthg ,driveay&p^. hb cpuo^iy^ SiuBex, (9 milea n* 

lived hern spniji years, i, , . "'f'-wv.' ' decayed .town. 

Hampton Wiick^ a village in,^b!iddU»sx, at .the ffon*iey, a village in^ Middlesex, 5 in|feS; n. from London. 

KiogkuUvfiridge. . A ./ . The Sew Rim. v4nd#.l^ptifuBy through thb 

llanwtli, a . village, 8 mllef w, from- tendon, on the ffdrsefey, jPurf aind tyro vijiagi* 's.w. from T-ealh^ 
Uxbridge- road. Hero was interred, the remains of Jonas bead.- “ . 

llanway. Esq. founder, of the Murke Society.. . Horton, Bucks, a. village 1 nule s. w. from Colnbrook. 

Harefield, a village in Middlesex, 4} i^iies frum Uxbridge^ Hounslov), Middlosex«.d| miles, .w. from London ; it is a 
and 20 from London. Mii>on*s Masque pC Arcadia^* market town; there i^e extensive powder-mills on the 
wi>8 first performed here, the Countess ot Derby sitting as lleatli. ■ 

" Rural Queen.*’* At a short dbtance on the river Coin, Hoxton, Afiddlefox^ a village in the parish of ^hureditch. 
aro very extensive copper works and' flaUing.milb- . ffyijs JB^k, ai the western extroniity of . the metropolbi 
Hare-street, Essex,* 1 mile N.X^irom ftdipford, is a small ,, adjoining to* the south side of Kensington, and lying 
nirnl handht. ^ betweeAV^liib |wo tqhdt which lead to Hounslov and to 

Harlow, a village in Essex, 23| miles b.n.s. from London; Uxbndgu« ,. It became, the property of tho Crown in the 

here b held a fair on the 9th of September. The provision reign of Henry VJII. The large sheet of water called tho 

of that day, from ancient custom, is roasted pork. fjerpentine River was made in 1730, by order of Queen 

Harmonflsworth, a village in Middlesex, 4 miles S* from Caroline. Kensiii^oo Gardens and ralace are in tlie 

I ''xhridge, remarkable for a large bam, 191 feet long by Hmite of t^b pvk. 

:hS broad. Ickenkam, a village in . Middlesex, 2 miles n.b. from Ux- 

/Arnofo 071 ^/ie //i7/, Middlesex, 10 miles N.w, from Lon- bridge; 
don, cliiedy celebrated for its Free Grammar School ; it Ilford,. Qreat and Essex, two villages in the parish 

was founded in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, by John of Barking, 6^ miles from London, in the road to 

I .yon, a wealthy yeoman. . Chelmsford., . * . ' 

11 at field, Herts, a market town, 19 miles Iroui. London, a. London, O^.tbe road to 

iUificld House is the ^ residence of the Merqnb of , He^ob. ' ; It w^^foc^eHy:^^ 

Salisbury. tsleworjhf a 8^ miles tv. from 

Havering Bower, a village in Essex, 3 miles . from I.xmdoDl .. ' ' 

Romford. fsle 'Of Dogs, on the- x, side of 

y/ar/r^, a village in Middlesex, H { miles from London, 3^ the 

inilrs from Uxbiulgo. ^ With ah elegant and 

Hayes Place, Kent, 1 J mile s. from Bromley, was the seat of Islington, is the 

of tho gr<*at lilarl of Chatham, whose son, William PiU,^ a noted, 

was born here. , , tak^. its from the number 

/feme/ y/cmps^cad. a market town in Herts, 22<][ miles tcK jvbfoh tr^velleis formerly 

from London, upon the liver Gado. \u " ' * ; • 

Hendon, a village in Middlesex, 7 miles from, /ver, £'willa^q In Bpcxs, 3 mif^s 9. of Uxbridge; it is con^* 

London, situat^ on a rivulet called the Brent,., . 'I tigtrous to tl^e river Coin, and |ias^a^ottoii-inU1, &c. 

Herne Hill, on the road between Camberwell and Novwoodi jfCeMtingipn, $atrey, one of the eight precincts of Lambeth. 
Hertford, tho county town of Herts, 21 miles ista fr|(gu ft is greatly improved of late years^ n new eburoh and 

London, situated on the riyer Lea. The market b OfO; many buildings. having been erected ; at tho Horns Tavern 

Saturday. Here is a school, bHonging to Chrit|iV> ban asaen^y-rwim. . . 

Hospital, London, where about 500 of the younger boys JCe/is/n^tOA, a Village in. Middlesex, 1| mile w. from Hyde 
are kept. ^ark oorjaerl^ , . Kensington. ]palace b Jiow the residence of 

1 lesion, vilIa<^o of Middlesex, 10,J miles from Lcridon, the Du{k« of Sussex, and .also of the Duchess of Kent, 

N.N.w. of H«)nns!<)w. and her daughter the Princess Victoria heiress ore-. 

Jltfjkhi'rg ffojtsr, 1 mile N. fioiu Idington Cliup'h ; callvd snmpiive to the British throne. 
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KenlUk Tovm-t Middleta'x, a" Vitkg^ in ihb Pan> 

eras, 3 milea h. froiii Ld]adon,on ri^hi i>f ilie'mad 
Hampsteacl. At tbis-^llage; ,il|, |796^"^rifl[had ia of 
the natrie of ZtVtSfii 
4000?. peraDD»ii&!^" J||r ‘ ' 

Ar&at&90c?; Mfd<i|<^a3r; 

a baautifiil acat thft n;_*i^n^ 

purchased % Mn)*ra|}>' iSrit 
■n«gr-Getteirttl;adil 'soii^d' tfibe 
behch. '■- .•/' ■ ‘ ‘V J..-'?' ^■ 




.T •, , . "''C ,. .jy* ‘p 

rcy, a village 7 mnea::v.a:V;frditfllpJ^ V 

le bridM of fbven’ajMlW brOr'^i^My^lSEbidi^'n'i^ 

Vdew % 

Kilburn, Middlesex, 2| rniW ir.w. fio.in.£2>d4^ft> 0 JiaiA 
in thd parish of ffampsiSi^. ■ ■ '“ • T' > "-'f '■■ ' •' fi(j>ie^; 

fCinn M^iflrtToaAv .ft mAiIaA nr ■ IvntA T .a** AX w' vJmAVI' ‘ 


Kesion^ Kent, vB)age 
road to WoaterhaOril. 

Keu>^ Sul'rej, 

.ia a fitorte " 

late Majesty C$e6^i6i If 
These ^rdeps afe ppe# ^ 
Octobcip. ^ ' ■* ‘ 
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Mhlefrojb London 

j^Dud^ tbli {ilitace .was (Jese- 

'■■ 

*:d<iai!lil; 





•rootPi ^d body o< 
4[iij^^ and buried 
■^jjjain de- 
made 
before 
Eliza- 
august 
“ lliod. 
itl, 4x- 
piko tn 
iQrhood 
along 

9W.8.W. 

- 4. miles 
loao- 


unitedwith Shorediiheh. . 

King's LUnglep^ Herts^ a ^ 

waa ^n and buHed Edmiidd; ^ 

ward IIL, Ids wife^.and setaiut ^lier nolde jM^nK^agea . ikEhfil^lr pt dame 

KiiigsiOiMqfon^ThafkesJSaTtef^d^mi^tltirtQV^ aa '? ' } “ • 

s.M*. from London ;• herd' is, a* -Wdga the' * 1.": ^ ' ' •■' ' ' ^ ‘ '' ' 

Thames. ’ "X .I'’' ix "I' ‘ *<*1 

Knightshridge^ Middlesex, the first 
the gi^^t Western-rbad. Ft !s -in .'ihdpiTj^bej# ftf 


th^Ufirefcriijvriir. 

dentte** 

.•.-. >‘V. •■/; •■ . •' 




ix-atdie eastern 


London. , ' . .' A'' ’ ’ OfeSff," d' Seven 

Xea billed X. by K/froro 'tohdon, Onfcsi a*i^ ; 

is a beautiful prospept from Laindon HilU, combnandihg Here is one 

all the adjiroent dotintry, add the windibs^ of the rivet . .of thp wprldy over Surrey, Hamp- 

Thames. ’// '! jWre, BerteiKii®;y;rf*lH ^ Oucfai; Hertford- 

Lalehami Mlddle^dxV'a'^fiafte betweSix Shopperfdo^ and •' shire, M«'ddSdW»iTKdbtr. add the. whole circum- 

Staines. feTOnce bei^’at lea^^ 

a’^lage in: Kent, 5J iniloe a* from London, on 
• the road to Bitxnley. . . , 
t^biddoiMlb (Sifc Aaa's)^^^ 

of Can te>b\iry, where 
her infant, took shelter heaeicth i 
a whofe hour'ih h'lainy htght bo\ , 
when flying from her perk^cAfftora;' :Jf 

ated the New Beihlohe^h ^ . y. 

burg Theatre, 'in the IrOiver Mahik o^p]9W:' :£«lit/brt/ > 

T>.:J.^.. . C!..— -iSA' j ' .' .uor.:»-ux-urT r , 

ai^a .miles £.N.i^ from London. 

.4^' mile s.w.froin Loughton is 

eufranchUed by.thb'iiato ft ae,hdsftw«mberl \ .tbe belebrati^ BiW-:/rtcd<i . 

to Parliament ' - • iSbidinyton, a^yHlifge to Essex, on the skirts of L|)iMi)g 

Inmbeih Patace) sifiiated bn ■hhhiii'ibr Forest, m11«r>.RVfrom London, 

nearly opposite to WbstmrMlei^ AjAeyt^ V AfaWen, a vilWanii Surrey, 4 miles s.e. from Kui 




Archbishop' BonifacO tp the 13tli .eedtury*^^' Aitfhhishop Here'ia a powder-mill. 
ChfcKciey built the Lblbrds* Tovrifv. tn Wat Tyler's re- MatyUbom^ ^ 


hellion in 1 3B 1, tlie insurgents murdered Archbishop Sud- 
bury at' (his palac^, and greatly' defaced the- building. 
The Archbishops Juxon, Sheldon, Sancroft, Tillotson, 
Tennison, Wake, Seck^, and Cornwallis, spent large 
ums on this ancient stroeture. Archbishop Laud was 


once a country village to the n.w. of London, 
now forms part of the Metropolitan sw bur 1)8. 'I'his parish, 
with St. Pancras. has been constituted a borough under 
the late Reform Bill, and sends 2 members to Parliament. 
On the nortliern side is the Regent's Park, almost sur- 
rounded by elegant buildings. On the south side of the 
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road to Paddington is a new chiircl», which was opened 
in 1817. ", . ^ 

Merton^ avilji^e in Surrey, 8 milrs s-8«w. from liOnhun^in 
the. road to Bpsom ; it ia seated oo the river Wacdle. A 
ParUitaent held in Merton Abbey in P23H, enacted the 
famotw “ Provisions of Merton j *' Walter de Merion» lord 
chancellor of &Dg;}and» who was born here, founded.tfae 

college about 1261. . 

Mickleham, Surrey, 3 miles M. from Dorking, watered by 
the Mole. 

Mill unit a village in Middlesex, in the parish of Hendon, 
:/ t tnilcB N. from London, 

1/imi^z.v (North), a village in Herts, 2 miles si from Hat- 
Held. The manor % held of the Diichy of Lancaster. 

Mimms {&uth), a village in Middlesex, 16 niilea K. from 
LQndon,.t>n tlie road to St, AJbau’a. ^ 

Mitcham, a village in Surrey, 8 miles s.s.w. fi-om Loncum, 
on the road to Reigate, , 

Monkey Island, Berks, in the centre of the Thames, be- 
tween Maidenhead . and Windsqr, 3 milca w.n.w. from 
the latter, In the parish of Bray ; the island iK^iitaies three 
acres of gn»und. Monkey-hall is the seal of P. C. Brttce, 
Ksq., originally built by the third Duke of Rlari borough. 

Morden College, Kent, on the east side of Blackheath, in 
the parish of Charlton, for the support of decayed mer- 
chants, was erected by Sir John Morden, Bart., a Turkey 
merchant. The pensioners have a common table in the 
hall, but no person can be admitted under 60 years of age, 
of those there are about 35 j but the number is regulated 
by the income of the estate, according to the funds it pro- 
dneos. ^ 

Morttake, a village in Surrey, near the Thames, about 6 
miles w, from London. 

Mouhey (East and WcsOi two villages In Surrey, one on 
each side of the River Mole, nearly opposite' to Hampton 
Court. 

Mnswell IJill, a village in Middlesex, 5\ miles K. of Lon- 
don, in the parish of Hornsey, it takes its name from a 
v^’ell, once deemed efficacious in ilie cure of scrofulous and ^ 
cutaneous diseases. 

\avestock, a village in Essc.x, 4 jj miles s.w. from Chipping 
Oiigar. 

Ncttleswell, a village near Harlow in Essex, with a school 
for |Xh>r clnldren. 

.Vcu;-f Voss, Kent, 3J- miles s.s E. from London. On the 
canal which crosses the road are seven 1 icks in the dis- 
tance of ^ of a mile. On Plow Garlic- bill adjoining is 
a telegraph that communicates with the Admiralty, and 
from thence to Deal. 

XcwiugluH tjrcert^ or i^toka Newirigtont a village in Mid- 
dlesex, 2^ miles N. from London. Dr. Watts resided 
here 36 j’eais, at the Manor-house, then the seat of Sir 
Thoniaa Abney. In the church-yard is a monument of 
the Liiiiily of the late Alderman Picket. 

Newington^hutts, a vi»la«;e in Surrey, extending from South- 
w'nrk to Kennin£>ton ceirmton. . In this parish are the 
Alms-houses of the l isluuongers’ Company, and opposite 
thereto the busy inn called the Elephant and Castle. lu 
the churcluyard is a tomb, laised over the body of William 
Alien, a young man killed by a soldier near the King’s 
Ih iicli Prison, at the time of some riots occasioned by the 
iinpris nmcnt of John Wilkes, Esq. 

Xnrt/irnd, a village in the parish of Fulham, Middlese.x 
^ mile s.s.y.. fr«»m Hammersmilh. 

Xitrlh/hipfy a village in Kent, 20 miles fioin l.<>M(l4tn, where 
vast qionitities <if lime are burnt : the best g’m-fliriU are 
f.anul luMe. i 


[April 6, 

Norwpod^ a hamlet in Surrey, 2 miles 8. from Camberwell, 
and 5 from London, famous for the resort of Gifwies. 
ATomood, a village in Middlesex, 7 miles w. from London, 
between the roads to Uxbridge and Hounslow . 

Oaks, celebrated' villa^pf the Earl of Derby, between 
Cru^Qli'aDd Dorking, %rrey, the scene of that musical 
' draj^. called ^‘The Maid of the Oaks.” 

Odtlcpidif, formerly. the seat of the late Duke of York. The 
late Ducli'ess.bf Yorjt passed much of her time at this de- 
lightful place nf retirement 

Old Middlesex, on the River Lea, 2^ miles e.x.e. 

from London : it is in the parUh of Stratf4)rd-le-Bow’, 
Qngar, the name, of two adjoining y>arishes in Essex, Chip- 
pirig-Opgar and IIigh«>Oogar, the former a market town 
7^ miles from Eppiug, the latter is about 2 miles 

• distant frojp the former* 

Qrpinjiton, a village in Kent, on the River Cray, miles 
trom Bromjley. ' 

Osterley Park, Middlesex, Tj- liptle »r. from Hounslow, is 
the .noble.seat of the Earl of Jersey. 

0//b^ d, ^Kent, A village 3 miles k. of Seven Oaks, where 
OiFa King of Mercia defeated Lothaire^ King of Kent : 
this 03a. was tbc treacherous murderer of Eihelbert. 
Paddington, a village in Middlesex,. I milo n.w. of Lon- 
don. Here is a large basin of the canal, with wharfs, and 
warehouses, . ' 

PancrcLS, an extensive pamh' in Middlesex, n. of London, 

1 mile from 1 1 pi born -bars. Ite ehurcli-yard has been 
long noted aea bnriaLplace for Roman Catholics* A new 
church lias been lately erected for this parish near Euston- 
square. The Foundling Hospital is in this parisb. It is 
now united with Marylebone as a borough newly enfran- 
chised updbr the provisions of the- late Ueforin Act. 
Parsons Green, Middlesex, a hamlet of Fulham, distant 
1 mile. Here resided Samuel Richardson, distinguished 
^ as a novelist. 

Peckham, a hamlet of Camberwell, in Surrey, 3^ mile.s 
s.M.K. from London. It has a fair on the 21st, 22nd, and 
23rd days of August. 

PenUmville, adjoining to Islington on the tv. in the parish of 
St. James, Clerkenwcll ; it has a handsome chapel, and 
iba houses are mostly neat and commodious, standing on 
an eminence. 

Petershatn, a village in Surrey, miles s,w. from London, 
ueur the. Thames., There is a mount where, according tt* 
tradition, Hpnry VHL atood to see the signal for Anne 
Boleyo’s execution. 

PiTUier,. Middlesex, a hauifet pf Harrow on the Hill, distant 
3 miles Iff. w, from that place, i 
Piotsfoto, a Village near Bromley in Kent, and anotlicr of 
that name in Ekscx, 2 milib a.w, from Barking. 

Plumsted; a village in Kent, .hetweea Woolwich and 
Eriih, on aii eminence rising frdid the Thames ; it has a 
neat church. 

Polesden, Surrey, in the parish of Great Bookbam, 9 miles 
w. from Ewell. Here are some remarkably fino beech 
woods. . ' , 

Poplar, a haritl®!^ Stfpoey, near the Thames, 2^ miles f.. 
irom London. Here is a chapel, rebuilt in 1776, against 
the east wall of wliich is the monument of Robert Ains- 
w'orth, the celebrated lexicographer; also in the north 
aisle, executed by Flaxman, is a tnoniiment of Georgo 
Steevena, Esq , an illustrator of Shakspeare. Steevens was 
born in this parish on the lOth May, 1738. 

Primrose Hilly between Totfenhaiii Court and Hampstead, 
where the body of Sir Edmuudbury Godfrey was found 
after he had been assassinated. 
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Purjleet, E.ssox, 16 miles s.e. from London, near tli Charta de /oresta; on Runny Mead are the annual 

Thames, has an extensive magazine for powder, iliud som> Kgham races. / 

Hinc-works. RyC’-House, Herts, in the road from Hoddeadou to Ware, 

Pur ley j Surrey, 2 miles from Croydon, where John Horne I mile n.e. ftoiu the latter. It is noted as ^he place where 

i’ooke wrote his book called "J’he Diversions of f*urle> a conspiracy, was formed to aws^inate Charles 11. and 

Tooke was born in 1736. ^ James du^'df York, th© kind's brotlior, on their return 

Surrey, miles 8. w. from London, is a pleasantly from Nbwm^rket; for which those celebrated patriots 

situated village, with a wooden bridge over tlie Thames Russell aind Sidney suffered death, though by no means 

to Fulham, erected in 1729. Tliis t^as the birth«{ii^ o, really iit»|iH<^ted in theplot^ 

the unfortunate Thomas Cromwell, ©arl of .fisseXv /ff/f, Surre^^ If mite from Chertsey, was 

Putney Heath is Bowling-Green lioiise, ?vbere, on the the rfli^eoce late Right Hoo.Cherles James Fox, 

2:}d January 1806, died the Right .Hon. William Pitt, in who dibd on tKo l3lh September ISOSi^in the o8lb year 
the 47th year of his age. of his iltge^ at Ohlswkk House, thb ©©at of tbfr. Duke of 

Essex, a village 12^ miles K. from London, in the Devonshire, " • ' 
marshes. Southill^ BuclU, 2l| miles iTvfccwn Ldhdon, on the road to 

a once-celebrated place of amusement, nm the Bathi “ ’ ’ . 

llotaiiic Gardens, Chelse^ but being deserted by many Sanditfidgk^ a village, in Herts, 3 milca »• by e . from St 

of the haul ton t it fell into disrepute, and was doally AlbaVs. / ' ' ■ ' .r' ^ r ' 

given up, the spacious ro/t^nda and building being palled Ssvenoa^i, Knot, - a Bftarkel Caiwn; '23. niiiea s.s.E. from 
down and sold in lots. . . London.; Near this town, in 1460, the royal army, com- 

Regents Park and Canal^ on the north side of the Me^Ot . mAndedhy Sit Humphrey StafTord,, was defetited by the 
polls; the Canal passes acnisa the Hampstead-road, rebels h^dod by Jobd Cade. Here is a hospital for 

tlirough a tunnel at White Conduit House, theace, aged pers6i^ and a free school fotr youth, called Queen 

through Shoreditch, Hackney, and Bethnal Green, into , .wieabeth’s.* 

the Thames at Limehouse. The Park consists of about Eait^ Surrey,' a hamlet to Mm^lake, situated near 

4,'jO acres, and is laid out in the most tasteful style with tho Thames, 2 miles E. .Itoni Richmond, adjoining to 
shrubberies, elegant villas, fine roads, and sheets of wa.ter: ' West Sheen, 

here is a Zoological Garden for wild beasts and birds, a Slheniey^ a village in Hertfordshire, 2 miles n. by w. of 
Colosseum, and other magnificent buildings. , Chipping Burnet. 

Reiffale, .Surrey, in the valeof Momesdalc, 2i miles s. from ^kej^rtoh, bllddleseit i9J miles w. from London, is a 
London. pleasant village, ‘ much frequented by the lovers of 

Richmond^ Surrey, 9 miles w.if.w, from Looduo 5 it was angling, 
anciently I’alled Sheen, which iuthe.Saxon tongue signiHed SkooUre Hill^ Keni, 8 miles from London on the Dover 
resplendent. Thomson the poet, author of t^e Seasons,” Road; from the summit of this hill Is a beautiful protipect. 
lived and died hero; in the church is a tablet to his a village in Kent, 3^ miles s.e. from (iravcMond. 

memory : and in the church yard was intern'd the Rev. In the church' of this place is a curious ancient font. 

Gilbert Wakefield, D.A., the learned annotator on Hion^HUl^ in the parish of leleworth, Middlesex, a villa 
Lucretius. Richmond bears a name of importance in our of tbe Duke of Marlborough, with an astronomical ob 
regal and national history, Mrvatoiry. 

Rickmansworthy 0 . market town in Herts, 18 miles N.w. flon./Zob^c/Isleworth, near the Thames, a seat of the Dukr. 
from Londou, on the river Colne; the Grand JuucUoh of Northumberland. At this place resided the uii- 

Canal passes this town. Hero is asilk'inili and several fortunate Li>rd Guilford Dudley, and Lady Jane Grey, 

paper-mills. In 1604, Sii>n*HoMsc was granted to Hon. J. Perrey, 9tii 

Riplcijy Surrey, 23^ miles s, from London, in the road to Earl of Northumberland. 

Forfsmoutli, is a very pretty village, Slougky a village in Bucks, 20J miles w. from T.ondon, 

Riverhead, a Iminlet to Seven Oaks in Kent, named from and 2 from Windsor. Here the celebrated Dr. Hcrschel 
being at ihe head of the Derwent. - , ' pursued his astronomical researches, assisted hy a royal 

Rodingy eight parishes in the west of Eosex^ Abbots, pension. His TVicseone measures 39 feet 4 inches, and 

Hcnics, Beauchamps, Eyethorps, High Leaden, Margaret, is 10 inches diameter In the tube ; this instrument by its 

and White Roiling : they take their. name from the river censtniclion is a powerful magnifier. 

Rolling that flows through ttiern. , . Somers Towny oh the Paddington Road ; here is a hand- 

Roehamptovy Surrey, a hamlet to Putney, at the western some Roman Catholic Chapel, and another of the 

extremity of Putney Heath. Here are many handsome Baptists, 

villas. Sopewelly Herts, 1 mile s. from St, Alban’s. It was a 

Romford, a toxvn in Essex, Ilf miles E.N,E. from London, nunnery, in which, according to tradition, Henry VII). 

in the road to Harwich; it is governed by a bailiff and was married to Anne Boleyn, by Dr. Rowland Lee, 

urudens; it had 3 market days' in the week, Monday, afterwards Bishop of Lichfield and .Coventry. 

I'liesdny, and Wednesday; tiow but Weduesday. Soulhjlecty a village in Kent, 2 miles s.w. from Gravesend. 

Rotherkithe, Surrey, bordering on the Thames, between Middlesex, Similes n. from London; a liruniti 

.Southwark and Deptford. In' the church-yard was in- in the parish of Edmonton, on the skirts of l^nficld 
terred the celebrated Prince Lee Booy a native of the Chase. 

Pellew Islands, who was brought to England by Captain South weald , Essex, a village mile w.n.w. from Brent- 
Wil.'iM)n in ISO.’!, and was greatly noticed by ihe nobility, wj)od. 

and at court: ho died of the small pox. Here are the Stafnes, an ancient market town, 1C mjle.'j w.s.w. from 
Commercial Docks, formerly called Greenland Docks. London: here is the boundary stone of the jurisdiction 

Runny^Meady near Egham, Surrey. Near this place, on held by the city of London over the conservancy of the 

Charta Island, King John signed Magna Charta and Thames, the date inscribed on it 1280. 
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Starmorc^ a village 10 miles n.w, from T.ondon, in IF Tilhury^ Eaat, Essex, a parish near the Thames, below 
rtiad to Watfoni ; some higlj trees on the commofi an Ttibur|i Fort, lu this parish was tho ancient ferry over 

said to be marks for ships sailing on the German Oeeart* like Thames, 

StanUtftii village in Herts, 2 laUtte s.ii. <i£Wi^e an ancient town in Essex, 3 miles b. by tf. 

V/antt'e^CivaUgein Middlesex, 2 , l^ont^Craiyi Thurrock : here Queeh^Eliiahefth had a camr' 

village near Loildoii, : ' ^ ‘ ‘ 

ings, and extending to seviEftfil'.'hiai^^^^ 
the merchants* service pay three^pimce -M 

the poor-rates of this pari^ii^iyUU'> tfi:hld 
laiscd for the mairiUmaheeVOjSi^.r^^ ' 
who can 

have not obtaittedi .any3#4f^:ielflki»i^i^}'^ 

^fockwetl^ a village i« »uw^, 


the parish of lil^^Ch. H'^re ^e; i^V 
S^toke Pogti^; Bwks,'^ 
large siettttred village! 

^ the «cene for Mr. Ofiiy's niQ£n^jk3n^|E 
alsA (he place of his 
stands in the^fidd'Sk^jolhui^ thtt 
in 1771,. 

Siran^-on-the-Otk^r^ a'4m’a)l*hft^leVto iho 

Tham.os;VfM^l^ 

the traffip^n tbo'ltHri ■:;' " AX 'M 

SiratfonI, a ^rillijjgerJin Essexv. 3{ milV 



■^when threatenbd by the $|^h»h; Armada. Oi) 
XwhorO ' harangued her' army now stands a 

Oiiresend, is a regular fortificaHon 
Thames* It has J0(> 
^ pounders. The blbckhouso 
te^^izabetb/ .'' 

6 miles b. from Loudon, 

mHks 'V.,from Londbt), in tin* 

I hcro^was raised upon a hillock ; 
of T^J^ihtini High (.>099, 

‘ire, 2 miles s. from 


:,,A miles w. from London, in 


^ fe>)^idajepex, OJ ndles w-^.w. 

'rhanics, and adt>rucd 

■ „ .••— r -7 — — i'asijil#' Here was the rehdiraled 

here are the fextansi^ ctlamicdtl Worlw wM^r^ poWa^ been entirely removed. Ir) 

A Men, and -Cd. •. ^ ‘ Francis Havon sperr. 

Siimvbernj //if4 Middlesex; .ne<(r,Tvld<A;en.^ life, in studious retireui<‘nt ; 

' nonce near the Tham«* Thb place- wa|i the r«4de^ Elizalwth, whim ho (>i t‘. 

the celebr^itied Mr, Walpole. •'. '// . ‘ .x I^S^l^^eHr io breisfe of the Kurl of l^sex. 

iyireatkam, a village in Surrey , 6j milds «. His fesay. on Man, his Oiiuciiul, 

the road' to Croydon. .■ V' -• *, v; •/‘•'V* elegance. This estate u';l'^ 

V?..../. XJTi i*jii' i, *Jr ^.'l' ‘•’V .- n r • v t « 

n3lf*o|iei,ria. 1716, in which year ho rc- 
K^m^mu'field 4n Windsor Forest. In the 
, ^ i Pope and his parents were 

redi' A^U^p ^Wwourton raised a mimu to his 


i^unny IliU^ Perks, a' village iO'WiudM Fhl^t<, .S'. Ib|ie 9 t - 

s' s.w. from Windsor,* its mediciikl/ifeUa arhrJ^^^f^a 
ill |)aialydc affwtipos. ' v ■•: ilirapbiff^d* 


r«M tq 


JtleitS,' S^Mjles s.s . w.. from Ileim ! 
oi'ihe rivers Oiide ami 
are Several paper mills, wheir 
ttl^l^anu^ureiof this article has been brought to ;>.!i ox- 
trtiio^Inary'.Wfectjbn. ; 

““ IdWsq^ 2j .miles N.x.iF, fr<>nj AcNm. .Tho 
l^ln thd Iiande of the late Mr. Willan. 

. . „ . . . of Lnndon.’ It is in tiio 

near Maideiihea^/ Buc^' 26 until 1783, it was' the pince oi 

forgery. 6u tlw* I*!:!?.} 

tfduf Hf the parish of Lanihctli. 

'‘ itui, hfto kM.ii^ .l,,•!<■l«M *1... ■'ri.A.w i*. > .. 

lli: 


Sufton^ KSurrey, 11 miles s.s.^V. flfiWW Lpud^,"! 

licigate, ' • * S'; , . 

Suamannbe, a village in k^t> ' 4 \fh9es. sis.^/frod^ 
Hartford. C ’ ' 'i ' .1.'^ /, * ' ' - ^ •.’ '; 

Sydenhamt a village in Kent, 7 ipil^/s. fmm Londi^hAtm 
once, famous for Its medicinal WeUai\ - ^ ‘ 

'fa^jluw, a vilhigo 
ti om London. 

Tt'fhfiiujton, a village in Middtedekv iwt] 
inilcri v.s.w.from London. *' Here^ was' In 
of Paul Whitehead, Esfi- poet la^iWt,'wi>o W 

30tli, 1774. ’ ' - * *.• . ’i 

Thtwtes Dittan'^ a village in Surrey^ .2| a, from 

Ivingslmi. ,- ■ ‘ ^ 

Theobalds^ 



^He Tharnep, first 

coig^ dt* which was 150,000/. O.i 
Wg fwde’^u'iij jrt^w.^osd^<have been formed ; one- 
thie Mill-Bank to 

- ;The gai^eibs at Vaoxhall aie colvbraiod 
are, when lighted up, ai.-d 
wtH cochautingl v Iniautiful : ilu* 

^iagios; oudvomsio am In tlse 6r.stRivI<' <*f excelleio**'. 

to on tlio Wandle, 6i miU 

• ni:%rtfi^shire^ 21 miles from London. 

' fKn//brrf, 'Hertfordfihirei\I5 miles from I^ondon. 


Theydon Fiots, Essex, a village, 14 miles At,' 
on the loft of tho road to Ghipping^iigtlry/V 
Mount,' 1(> miles k. \)1' Loudon, has .a 
ancient monuments. , . ' 

Thonidon, East ■ and We^t, F.fisox, fwi) parishes Innween 

Breiitw'ood aiiU Horcdon-on-tht-Hill ; hcio is Tliorndou rFfT^dior '- 4 bprougb 21 mile^ 

Hall, the seat of Lord Petre; a new chuirli \^ as built in I from London. ' 

1/J-I, by n lutb Lord f etre. , . market low,n in lvcnt, 7 jmifes. frorn-Loi^on. 


Thorpe^ a village in Surrey, between C'boithev and Ej^hani. ’ 
Tkundridge, Herts, a village 2 miles n.e. of Wnro, on ilm j 
river Rib* t 


Lunuum ; rii»tft for thf and ^uaUMht'd hy W, aDWAii)»u, 

IV, Pat^irnoiU;r.>rotr.. 

Pitutfd t} K.'i.'jtAif, jin^Md.circe<.SIU . 
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flAMPSHIRK. 

H AMrsiiiRE. more properly called the county of South* 
ampton, is a maritime county, a/ul one of the m-vjt agree- 
able, fertile, and populous in Ktighiful. Tlie whoK .oiinty*, 
which, in its civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, also com- 
|)rises the isles of Wight, Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, aiir! 
Sark, was formerly called Hanitocherc. Hence., it ro- 
ceived the name of Hampshire and Hants. It is bounded 
on the north, by Berks ; on the cast, I)y Surrey and Sussex; 
on the Avest, by Wilts and Dorset ; and on the south, by 
the IJriiisli Channel. It is alxnit (>1 miles in length, and 
JTjO in circumforcnce; independent of the Isle of Wight, 
‘vliich is included in this county. It is divided into ’if) 
hundreds, and contain.s one city, 20 market tov/ns, 25G 
paribhes, and 100*2 villages. 0 

The* air in the higher parf.s is clear and pure, hut 
towards the sea, and in the lowlands, it is inclined to 
moist me. 'file surface is beautifully varied with gently- 
liking liill.s, and fruitful valleys, adorned with numerous seats 
and villagt*>5, and interspersed with cxten.sivc woodlands. 
Iiidcrd, tliero is no part .jf England better wooded than 
ll.'imfi.bhire, cspcciaKy the NVw Forest; named the New by 
I 111* Norman despot Wiffi/tjn ; who, to enjoy the pleasures 
if tho cliase to greater adv-iiitage, depopulated an extent of 
■ 10 miles, without making the least reparation to, the suf- 
f-uT!-; town.s, villages, and 17 parish churches, were deso- 
l.ii-'d to gratify the caj»ric.o of this unprincipled tyrant. In 
till- fui'oist aic oaks of suriio hundred years* growth; and 
ijotw the gnat consumption in the Htc and 
pici idiug xMii-, there still reinain.s a quantity of excellent 
Ilf'iirle.k the New Forest, a considerable portion of 
I hi*; County is m’cupied by the Forest of Bore, and those of 
Holt ;iml ’\\ <MilmiT. 'Mio former e.xtonds northward, from 
the I’ortsflouii hills, and iiicludcs ahout 1(>,000 acres. 
If. dr is -iiuaud on the hordci.s of Surrey, near Farnham; 
ami Woolmei is near Sm.sex, in the vieinity of Lipbook. 
'The Ncu Forest cmitains about 22,000 acres. On the 
laiiiik are f;.d a \a.st niinilxr of sheep, Avhich, though 
sin. ill, .no lich in tlavoui, and are also highly valuable 
tm- iiieii llcece. 'I'lie low grouiid.s ate very productive, 
i*( mM' in A\herit and bailey. 'J'liis c,ounty Is also noted 
lui it.s cs i-lli.-rit honey, and furnishes the boat bacon in the 

kingd'iin. 

'rin* piim ipal livors are, the lichen, Avon, and Test. The 
1frh<‘n li.Ms near Alresford, and Hows by Kingaworthy, 
\Vinche.st(*r, and Tw'vford, and falls into the Southampton 
Water. This riA'or has been navigable from Winchester to 
Sonihampfon as early as the Conquest. The Avon enters 
this county from Wiltshire, passes by Fordingbridge and 
Ringwoi/d, and tails into the sea at C’hrisfchurch. The Test 
t.akr-; its rise in the neighbourhood of Whitchurch, passes 
by Stockbiidge and Rorasey, and forms the head of the 
Southampton Water. 

'I'he chief towns are, Winchester, Southampton, Ports- 
mouth, (iociport, Andover, Lymington, Whitchurch, Basing- 
stoke, Odiliain, Alton, Pctersfield, Newpoit, Co\ve.s, Havant, 
Fareham, Romsey, Fordingbridge, Alresford, (Christchurch, 
Kingsclere, Waltham, Litchfield, Emsworth, \Vykham, 
Stockbridge, and Overton. 

IVinchf^stcr, a city of great antiquity, is situated on the 
right bank of the river Itchen, on the eastern declivity of a 
hill, gradually sloping to the river, and nearly in the centre 
of the county. It was called by the Gweut-Caer ;* 

* White City, being foeoded on a chalky soil. Owent signiHcs 
white, Caer, city. 


‘by Ptolemy and ^ntoyiinvs, Venta Beloanim; by th6 5i*x- 
‘ow5, Wintoncoster; and by the Latin ajkl monkish writers. 
Wintonia and Wentanus. This city il supposed to have 
JJpen built about flOO years before theA^hristian era, and 
was the metropolis of the Bolgae,’^ till t was reduced by the 
Homans. Under tho Romans^ and while in their occupa- 
tion, this city became a very considerable place. Here were 
formerly 32 churches, of which only six remain, excluRive 
of the cathedral, a large, venerable, and beautiful structure. 
The cathedral is said to have been founded on* an anciout 
, momistery; the present edifice was begun in the elcvcuiii 
: century, by Bishop Wakelynj and completed by Wtlliam 
of Wykeham, bishop of thi.s see in 1394. Instead of a 
steeple, or spire, it has only a ^short tower, with a flat 
roof, which gives it au unHnished appearance. Besides 
thirteen Saxon kings, here are buried King Canute^ 

Hardicanutp, and William Rufus, Queen Emma, and 
Richard, the tldrd son of the Conqueror. Tiii.s catiicdral 
also contains some of the most superb hlirincs and monu- 
ments ill the kingdom, among which the most inagnilicent 
are those of William of Wykeham, Benjamin Hood Icy, 
Fox, Gardiner, Wain, and (^irdinal BeAufort, all bishops 
of this SCO. Queen Boadicea and Alfred tho (ircat worn 
buried here, as also was Isaac W'altoii, the autimr of tlui 
“ Complete Angler/* St, Swifhin died here in 8()2. iJr. 
Robert Lowth was born here in 1710. Here the Romans 
kept their public archives and records ; and hero also they 
had two temples, one dedicated to Apollo^ and the other to 
Concord. After changing masters several limos, ir lu-canu*. 
the capital of the Weat-Saxon kingdom, and on tho tci mi- 
nation of the Saxon Heptarchy/* in 828, it heoainc tho 
metropolis of the whole kingdom, and tho seat of its prince, 
Byhert, who was crowned heie. During the reign of Ethel- 
bald, tlie Danes besieged it, and l)urnt the greater part of 
il to tho ground. Alfred rebuilt, and cmisiderably enlargid 
it, and Canute made it his capital. On (he death of Wil- 
Ham Rufus, ^ attended a great assembly of iln- 

baroiis then sitting in this city, and claimed the croivn of 
P^iiglarid, which in fact lu? seiml, the b.irons subiuiitirjLr to 
rcliijquisli the prioi claim of his brother ratlif*r llinn 

involve the country in a civil war. It during this rei^n 
that Winchester rose to the summit of her glory ; for ;U this 
time, here was a stately castle, high and strong walls, many 
magnific.e.nt .structures, and it w as frequently made the royal 
residence. It was the re.sideiu:e of King John, during Ids 
troubles; the nativity of his son Henry 111.; of Arthur, the 
son of Henry VII. ; and also of Williayn, duke of Saxon-, 
from whom is descended our present imwl gracious Majei-f y 
It was the seat of many Farliaments. Il is al.so recudi-d, 
that the city of Winchester had a mayor 22 y<‘ar« bcf»re. 
London, and that it w'as distinguished hy tin* first iV<*c 
charter granted to any city in the kingdom. During tin- 
latter part of the reigu of Charles II., Winchr ,sltr ap|;i aic<l 
t<» he regaining much of it.s former splendour, being the 
constant residenco of that king, when busifies.s did not 'i*. 
quire lii=^ presence in London He als«i purr-lia-ed tlx; sifi- 
and remains of the anc\*nl cusllc, and begaii to erect a sp.i- 
<*iou.s and magnificent palace, the shell of which, on a iim* 
eminenct^ overlooking the city and adjacent t:i)nijtry, yet re- 
mains. It was never finished, hut ha.s hem fitted up of 
late years for the reception of pi isom rs of war. It is now 
converted into barracks. 7*his city covers a very considerable 
tract uf land, but for its extent, is but thinly inhabited. 
Winchester is greatly noted for its college, founded by 

•The IJelgw wcic a people fioin the Low CoiiuUleH now colled 
Delgiiini. 
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IVilliam qf -WyJmtms tar a wanden, 70 ocbolarst 10 f«l- King$clere^ about seven miles from Newbury, is p!ea« 
lows, three cbawaSv' ithrea oletks« a schoolmaster, usher, aaatly situated in a fine woody country, aod was formerly 
organist, lOi^oristeti s the scholars are educated tot noted as the teat of the West &xoo kings. Near fhis 
New College,, Oxim, This see is one of the richut in Vh/I ^lace«is jS^fc|iies^er,:the once celebrated Vindonum of the 
kingdoDit-,: , Amotmthe other distinguished buildings, not /2!ouia»s^ aiafl the Caer Segout of the j^rtVons. This onde- 
alread|r.''^)liil^<^, aA the County Inbrmary, the Couiiiy«jatt« ancient bity is said to have been built the 

and;, t]^4!oWtir hall la the Town-liall aie preswved some son of Cfmstantine the Great. Many BrkMi an4 Roman 
very memorials of antiquity, among iVjhleh ara.^ coins hive been often found here. AH that now remains of 

buslrcl aod other measures: givi^ by. tlmc(Qd«^Colebrated:'r»i^ are only a farm-house and 
which were fixed as thp etaoj)^ c^tinsh.'^' The wi^fard several miles in circumference, and 

the ^country by succeeding prinoes,. WiswihdidMl^ ^ of any that are left of the 

miWs Aom. London, by way ot Farnham,^ Alton, : b1d>v.Rpidan,efl^dte»'H'. 

^rd, and .62 by way of Basingiitgke^ . J^areh^ Is j^eabantly situated on the north- west neck of 

In the load to SoutbanxpkOn, about a mile from Wjirishes- Portamoiith Harbofxr^^ith. a quay, where vessels of :?00 
ter, is Hospital of ^t* 0ross, founded by a bishop cf this tons can unload. ;j[t has a very Considerable trade in corn, 
see,, a master, nine .poor brethren, , and foiir'-eatppcn-|ooa.ls^ $,'.'ahA:;O0Mlage; aJso, in bricks and tiles of a 

sioncm. AIL travellers, who call at ihe hns^tgL have a' very.suj^liUF'Nqualttyie' ^fais town is chiefly inhabited by 
right to some bread and beer, a boon never def^d them. , persons catiployed ui.'mantfiM oceupat^^^ * being indebted 
Alrcsford h a small town upon the river ftchep, abou tiM'hs^whto|ejia:ipbrtaoofr to the naval estublishmont nt 
sertm unle.s from Winchester. Itoonslabi of two ^rlslieSj PortimouihKfvbm hritieh it is distant about nine miles; it is 
called Old and New Alreq/brd AlroMiVd h?W‘bsen t^ce five ^m^s .froin .Goiport^^ Southampton, and 73 

nearly burnt by fire, but has been handjNKVmly vrohidlt^ ' It frt^ London* Zffc/^eM is a small town, about 3 miles 
cniisi.sts of two spacious principal streets. ; tSr’rinhabited by many re- 

Alton, a pleasant and neat town, is seat^ on thh nvsr spiec^ldelainim«i: Litchfield is chiefly noted for its church, 
Wye, and also On the high road from Loaddn to South,* u.vpvy epsi^ioat fiM>n4, the ^forkmanship of diflerent ages, 
ampton. It is about a mile in length, and comi^ i^efly Itenre iViaa celebrated abbey v which 
ot* one principal street of well-built houses, wlth^iyie iitinor Peier,.4e / in .the year 1231, who also founded 
Htrecta, branching from it at Hght angles, whicn pfCtj^nt to apx^hsr'ht Aljto Upo»/tho dig«i. 

the eye of the tiaveller a clean and elioerful appearance. moaa|itories,'ilm Uiittes%aa grants 

Alton is noted for its grammar school, its plantation of hops,, bUhopuf '\||fJw:hegter,\ikho made it a pari of 

and as being the birth-place of Mr. Curtis, a celebrated andaarment.of'HagdaIe^.C^P«^ Oxford, 
botanist, who was born bore about the year 1746. Alton is Fotdinghridge^ fofmtcdlyA ^iim^ town than it is 

17 miles from Winchester, 10 from Alrcsford, II from at present, has repeatedly. e^ifiei^v.hy^ it is seated on 

liaslngstoke, 8 from Odihain, 9 from Famham, 12 from riverrAvq^, aiai snppiriHA a of tickings and 

Petcrsfield, and 47 from l^opdon. employment for, a numhet:,, otib«j||iis. It is 6 miles from 

il/id!()?;er is a noat well-built towru on the high road from Ringwoo0, .-}2Y#6ai .S 9 JisbUfy',:^';^riis Winchesier, and 92 
London to Sniiribiiry, Exeter, Plyinouth. ^c. Andover is from Loiidott« .a the east sidn 

Hiieflv noted tor ihe fair which is held iil4la neighhourhopd, of the Avon. . fn;the‘^0(Mm«Kiay’'6cfok, it is call^J 

at a village calJcd Weyhill For hops and sheep, it' is RinceiveA'.<„l^ the Saxon trinCS* it was a pintle .of considci- 

considerecl tliu largest fair in the kingdom. It commences able importaaee; and it appears likewise te have bcou 
on the day before Old Michael mas-day, and continues for a occupied., at, ft jiailitary <po8t . b^j the It v .■•.h 

week. It is 16 miles from Salisbury, 14 from Winchester, anci0n%/^Ued.l|^num,^«^ its i.uhabit4^ 
and 63 from London. pafpilous ti>w^o, is situated 

Basingstoke is a considerable town, at the juj^tion of t^n a point: eis.iaQd|>;WjafK^^ Portsmouth Harbour 

five great roads, whence it commands a very considerable It-was forn^erly m!dy*a^M|^i!|pcM;^’ed by 
trade. It has an excellent market on Wedimay foi wheat but Jii 0cS^^i4m|^ and is chiefly oc/ 

and barley, and lias a great trade in malt, fi fs noted^aa f npi^ hjf* d with the ship- 

the birth' place of the tw'o excellent scholars, T/mmds alMf ^ug, and Portsmouth is 

Joseph Wharton. About a mile from this town i« Hack* prea4Mvad that ply across thi^ 

wood Park, the seat of the late Vuke^ now of Lord Sbffoti. h|w^ue,. ., ;,Q«^t '.iii.#i 9 lUes fitHin f nreham^ and 78 from 
'Hio house is a me si beautiful building, and the parity' whldi Lodiioi^* t; - ' 

i.^ eight nules in circumference, alwunds with the mokt beau* mimxl hear the sea, about 7 

tiful scenery. Basingstoke is 16 miles from Readii^; . and mUe^ from Pt^^eovih, oibjt(^|^>to Chichester. . 

Ne A-bury, 18 from Winchofitcr, and 45 from London. ' ^e, Isiq oi 4* a neat and well-built 

Bishop's Waltham, a ^nall town near Farehain, is dis-' towflf. It on the ^W«a, near the centre of 

tinp:u»hed for the traces of cl once-magnifleent castle, which the .island.' It .1^ a very trade. About a 

wfis btdit by Bishop Hcnrg de. B/oir, brother to ifta^ mile from this place is the vil!^\'^f Carisbrooki noted for 
Stephen, It was doinolishprl in the civil wars. The cele- its castle. Newport Is 97 milerfirom Ldndoai^. Colues, 
brated WrMiam oflVy/ceAam died at his palace here ill about four n>H^4<:W:Jti«Wport, ^.^^^Mpulous se^ 

1404', in the eightieth year of bis age. A few miles fro^ pQjSsesses a very ^siderable dtnpde; ^ypKingian^ iaaituated 
this place is Pf^AeAaw,' whore Wiliinm of \A'’yki*ham wai on an arm of the sea, which cdparate^aoipsiilfe from the; 
born in 1324; '■ Christchurch, a small town on the coast. Isle of W*8ht* --*1 consists priacif^m of one'^ihiutdaoim 
is chiefly eiotetl for its magnificept Gtnliic church, which is Sit»et, and ia.much resorted to as.wUStbipg^pla^,. 
supposed to have been erected by Ralph Flambard, bishop sevpqrt, in tbe^Jlsle of 

of Durham, who also bulk tbe.fir^ln the time of Wr7/mw 1tttaiod,'Qp^ie* to i, .formerly 

Rufus. Christchurch is 12 miles from Poole, and 100 members7t<|iWliamien^ but, Bilh R 

from Loodou, dlsf^ehil^. RydCj in ihe^ {di»,e^'Wigb^ altlK^ghhi^^ 
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a villagei i« much lar^ ihaA imny towns. It is besuti 
situated on a declivity, sloping down to the short 
Ofqposito.to Portsiuoitth^.»fwhichiteoininandsan admirabi 
.VMSr.- Its beach, for bathiag, u considered eh*^ the fiaei. 
ju) the kingdon. - It contains many axceUett haase’^ i^d'U 
inueb . iregtientBd&ddfjjgg itlw sninmcr ssiCKMUt Here im> 
my-. ttwidstsNitiPerr and -packets- pass to. and; fro h 
Fffiirtttbohlh.twiee h day. . Boats may<m had at ai^vtiao*; 

. Jtomtejfih a cosasdmble taap,dii the lieen Ta^ «» dte 

hi^MHad from Saliahiayita .SoiittiH^^ 

into two parishes, Isfr* atid Bxfra, htg^ea-amth tiMniis. 

only one church, which is a n^Ie ed^^ tmabedwi^iltMte, 

in the foroi of a cross. Is fioM 

William ancestor of the li|s^^^ 

who \7.a8bcrn tiere ia 1034^ ; . • ’ 4' . v: ' 

Tf^«7c/iMrcAp a smaA Atowa . Ctikite 

Foresu is noted for the fsape^n^Hi m ^ilui nd^bourh6Q<|. 
belonging to John ParM wMr« tlie pi^ 

for the notes of the Bank of Bng^fid' {itis been' mantiftc* 
tured since the reign Qeoii^ ie *^ ft is . distant, frdnii 
Andover 7 inilesp from Newlnuy Wiachsstsr 14, 

and from London 57. ‘ ’/ -v ■' 

Odikam, a small teum near was. 

a free borough, and sent meinbei* to f^rHament. In 
ancient times, it was famous for a royal (i^ace.aod a cnstle; 
the former is oodverted Into the teodeabe. the 
latter is in ruins^ JDiatfH ihruce^ Idii^ tsfo was 

taken prisoner at the 
was imprisoned in.dsi^bastfo 

also noted as the birtibfflaee of the oelehrtded gramr 
marlaop who was boxo 

famous author and geogSiq^fn' • ' ' * 

FetcrifiM is a spiadl l^iue^jaeat imo, on die gregt;ttbd« 
roughfare from London ih rortsinputh. It ia dh^a&t'frbin 
Portsmoulb 1^8 m^s, m 

Stockbridg€f a s^#.mean ^ji^^ja^ehiefly noted for 
wheelwrights and; oatpenters. however, 'somd 

excellent inns^ fidta its being a dt^derable thoroughfare 
on the soutlMvest road trvim Tiondoti to > Exeter through 
^Salisbury’s -* . . - 

Southampjtm^ a laigo handsome town, is situated at (he 
union of, and ^Iween, two nreiS, tlie and the Jtchen, 
which form liere a fine inlet caSHI. 

W ater ; which is capable Of , reeriv^ afafps ' of 1500 tOM 
burden. Southampton censM^ef one bro^ lUid well-built 
street, with Some, smaller' gad ptrish 

churches, and an hmkal;, 

tow]is in England. - It la, of the 
pious JDr, WaUs; and ctf ';i6Kdrbs 
many popular songs; aTO’ in^tM .fgmaliur ’ of 

Captain Caieret, a celebiraled hacti^tor, and ^ 

Edwards, author of tbe Hiriimy 4Kf ^ Wjfiet' Indl#*^ 

.Southampton is now b«eoQie^Sk:jpiaow df . veiy ibriiiondlile 
resort, both far sea-rbathing^'add^'OJr Itis 

from Winchester, ami from Lbnd^^ Basinglteke 75 inUe% 
by Faruham and and by Farnhaihand 

Guildford 7M;n^eBi ‘ 

key of Bs^ajidp seated oh the-idand 
of PoneeSi and^k arsenbland 

fcHeresr in' the^^ldn^ ^^^9^ ^ 

decay'of B^pehcsterj^ieb, the Romans, 

wan 4 |t'eeft^j^rt Porchester 

aroAP fmm having c^bandpiied by 

th^lrid'^heli'thr^'gMter part of <|^|nhah4ank 

The by -a bfty^rnttnln^ the 

lahuid SLfd.4h bJilpMte panksdld, havInA^ it nanow' entrance, | 


commanded by the town and forts ; andU oapaoieus is the 
harbour, tliat the whole of the . British mvy may ride in it 
bwxth perfect safety*. It is strongly fortiled, and its import- 
'ipAce renders it worthy of eeeiy attenti^. In hostile iimesi 
itie the general' latuleBtcidM tbpchaiml fleet) and aU the 
,ineiii*ef-war.are abd dry docks, store*- 

iamscli^'TApe ya^ MenaJs, are all of great 

iCi^fS^d The town and 

ivq^fted b^ahe Jiresort the army 
j^:POTm(l^th Is Ptkftsear aAdfon built 
tljal lfjfae enemy 
id, ^ throsm'down, without 

and 

_ as the 

ipopulation of 
distant from 

G^bik^^fokeTlji a tobn, through 

k a snaalLfowir near' Farnhanii k chiefly 
Qot^ l&r-hopf; - ‘ '•• 


P^ub^ion p/ ij^thitf Towns^ 

...... ...... 9,212 

:Sputhaihptoit;.,.,«.V,..w^., 19,324 

.Ah^brd ' . .««.••»•••. 1,896 
'Alton./ . . » 2,742 
‘ Ahdbver and ParlA» • .•**.. 4,643 

.. Basingstoke and Paridi • . . • 3,561 

, Bishop^s Wal^aip and ParM . 2,181 

. Christchurch and Parish • • • , i 5,344 

Farebam and Parish « . ^ . 4,402 

Fordingbrid^ and Parish • • , 2,611 

Havant and IParieb 2,003 

Kingsclere. r •.;«• . 1,800 

Lymington 5,472 

Odihaih and Parish ' . . 3,310 

Peterafiel4s * « . • s •••»..*<(•,• . 1,M3 

RingWoM and Parish « • • » . 4,362 

Romsey 5^32 

S^ockbridge and Parish • • • « • 851 

Whitchurch 1,673 

Newport and Parish 4,081 

Cowes . s, 4,491 

Ryde. * • 4,928 

Yarmouth .. 586 

Overton. 1 ,507 

Crondall and Paririi 2,010 

Portomouth and F^irtoea • . , . . 50,339 

Gosport. 12,637 

Lyndhurst. • 1,266 

, JHampshire sends nineteen members to parliamecl; 
tamely, four for the county ; two for Winchester ; two for 
iouthampton ; two for Portsmouth; two for Lymington; 
wu for AndcTcr; pne.for Cbr»tchurch (formerly two)-; two 
or Newport (Islo of Wknt) ; one for Petersfield (formerly 
;wo) ; one for the tsle in Wight (additional). 
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SIR i;HRISTOt%£R WREN. 

\iimted /rMtjMge 294 .) 

Sir Chrbtopher vap, therefore, obliged to petition Quelk 
Anne for the payxnc^l of hb arrears ; and in his petition hr 
stated thati the lurbitrary proceedinga of some of the cc^mia 
Bionera Had atoi^e obstructed his measures for completing tb 
work. ^ iThe Queen banded this memorial to the ^commiS’ 
sionera thema^jlves, for them , to answer, but ^ they ,0^1^ 
replied by mean and paltry ejmusw. i 

Conscious, however, of his own integrity. Wren rMp^iji 
determined not to submit to the perBecutfon of this ihlaaKNis 
cabal : he accordingly addlreBsea the Archbishop of Canter^ 
bury and the Bishop of Lpadem on the subject Tfajis repfe 
sontation, how€\cr, brought him no redress, so that .ha wai 
obliged to apply directly to Parliament, from wbc(ai.b^:« 
lengUi obtaitiod that justice which had so long bseii 
him, to the eternal disgrace and infamy of those who 
le-sisitd his just claims. Tim whole sum which, wae ibwsio 
long uiid so shamefully kept from him tyw 1^300/, 

But (fie cup of ingreditude presented to the taste of this 
i \ci')lont man was not yet full. The death of Queen .Aahe 
(h jirived him of his last royal patron ; and after the accession 
I'i (ieorge f., his talents, uprightness, and eminent services 
to ihe public, were all forgotten, or at least utterly neglected, 
i lie corruption oi' patronage at that time is well known : the 
King’s exclusive attachment to his German subjects and 
favouriteB deprived Sir Christopher not only of royal favour, 
iiut oren of the Ultlo recoraponac for his labours which he 
had long enjoyed^ and, to the lasting disgrace of that 
monarch, he was,* in the B6th year of his age, and the 49tl 
( f ilia office, deprived of his patent as Surveyor-General, in 
fivour^eff a minion named Benson. 'This worthy did not, 
how’ctr^r, .'hmg enjoy hia post, since his ignorance and utter 
incapacity for the duties of it soon caused hia disgrace and 
rrinovaJ, and ho was oven luarked for public persecution for 
his dishouesty j but the corruption which then prevailed in 
all court measures saved him from wcll-dcsen'^cd puniab- 
ineiit, and even rew arded his iniquity with reversionary grants 
and crown leases. 

Immediately after this ungrateful return for all hie services, 
Sir Christopherretired to his house at Hampton Court, where 
he spent the last five years of his life in calm tranquillity, 
in |)hiloso|diic .occupation, and in the study of the Holy 
Seiiptures, v/bicli were both his guide and delight. His 
amiable disposiilori rendered his solitudo clieerfiil, and be 
enjoyed complete repose. The vigour of his mind ioontinued 
with a vivacity rarely found in persons of his age, till 
wiiliin a ^hoit period of liis death, and wot till then would he 
{piit the great aim of his whole life, to be (to use bis own 
words) a benefactor to mankind ; his ^reat humanity ap- 
pearing Co the la^i in benevolence and cotnplacency, free 
from all moroBcuess, eiiluM in behaviour or aspect ; he was 
iinppily endued uiih mu Ii an <‘V'enness of temper, steady 
iranquinUy, and rdnistlan foriiiiido, that no injurious inci-' 
dents or inquietudes of hmiiati life could ever ruille or' 
indispose. 

His only remaining enqvloyment now was the repaijr. of 
Westminstor Abbey, to siiprriuteud which he occa^oiially 
went to towh. One of his principal enjoyments was tha 
being carried onco a-year to view Ills splendid work the 
Cathedral, which he contemplated wi(h all the complaccht 
affection of a fond father : itxleed, tin* beginning and com- 
pletion of that edifice “ was an event wbich one cannot 
wonder left such an impression of content on (be mind of 

111 Apiii, 1718, 


the good o7il man, that it sc emtd to recall a memory almost 
deadened to every other use.” " 

Sir Christopher enjoyed the uncloude<l possession di’hls 
faculties until his decenr.e, which appears to have been as 
talm and placid as had been his living di poitinent. His 
advanced age must naturally have enfeebled his frame,' and 
brought him to the verge of dissolution ; but ii.s immediate 
cause seems to have been a cold, which he had contracted 
in ooming from bis houyto to London. On the 25th of Feb- 
17^3. huri^isrvitot, that he slept longer 

thaft 'I mM - aflttf mnner, eutored his room, and foilnd him 
dead in h^.l^air, without any appearance of having suffered 

pain., 

j^inly depftVtoS ibis eminent man (in tbe Oist year 
df his a|^),‘ wbnse life had been devoted to the service 

of hia fellow-creatures, lie 

wiSn ttui whitect of bis age, l)ut 60 

extenalvi^ wsif his the polite arts, ospe- 

oinUy jii matha|Mraties» itnd so praisewortby the iise.% to 
widch.he appIM.Ma so fertile \va.s his invon- 

tioii, sM m and useful, that be 

must afWa^ii bp (^lfil^nMed;a WiMactor to' mankind, and an 
ornatoent to' 

Sir Chiitto(>bin twice married; first to Faith, daugli- 
:er of Sir Thomas Go^ill, of Bleohuigton, in Oxfordshire, 
>y hl^ .tW sbiSr ChriStopl^r ; and secondly, to 

raiie, ‘d(toghtorcf Williato* Pitowilltam, Baron of 

ifford, in Ireiandi ^ whom hie iiad a eon nam^ William, 
md a daughter, ' • . ' 

Lfte many other 6blehrittBd men, his worth and fume 
rere duly estimated when he no. longer was sensible to 
arthly distinctions; and, having passed tbe latter y^^ais of 
ik lengthened life in obscunt^ hiid neglect, his unconscious 
eoialiis receivhd the honoitrs 6f a splendid funeral ; they 
[vere deposited in tbe south aisle of the crypt of St. PauKs 
Cathedral, and covered with a low tomb, * consisting of a 
•lain black slab, on which is the following inscription : — 

£tBRB LIETH 

SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN, Knt. 

THE BUILDER OF THIS CATHEDBAL ORURCH OS 

‘ ST, PAUL, 

WHO DIED • 

ZB THE TEAR OF OUR LORD 
V.D.CCXBXII, 

AND OP HIS. AQE XCI. 

On the odjao^ wall, at thp head of the tomb, within a 
order of ovi^, k a tablet inscription:-— 

' ' Subtus'lllPlQr 

fluiupi conditor 

. ^.Qbi i4xit ana0s’' t^ 

^^'Xeojkr, at monumoDtoto qussrk, 

: ; * Circn'msptee. + 

It is a rejfHoach to tbe nation i^t no other monument has 
ver been erected to artesf the goodnesa and greatness oi 
his celebrated man, sincc'ihe position of the above (being 

(he mulls) excludes tbeni frolh ilie public eye. Con- 
cious of this negligence, and desirous to perpetuate visibly 


Sir C. Wreii'.s tomb U supposed to mark the spot where the 
ligh «Usr formerly .ilood. . i, .. 

t Beneath is laid the builder of this clmrch and city, who lived 
ibove ninety not for himself, but for the pnlb^ go^ 

if thou sceke.^t his monuiiient, look round. 

V 
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the fame of the architect^ tlie late Mr. Mylne, clerk of the 
works to St. Paul's, caused a copy of the above liatin 
' Inscription to be placed, in raised gilt lettorsi^ on a niarbJ^ 
tablet, in front of the organ-skreen. 

In addition to those edifices which we ha^ particul^ly 
DM^oned in this bri6f memoir, and to a variety of others. 
Sir Christophsi^s principal architectural works wore, Su 
James’s Church, in Piccadilly, which, ihouab of, a mean 
exterior, was consideireji by himself as o>ne of the best^veoa* 
tiived of his churches/ as its interifijir lUnngenMNSj^ 

ibr facility both in EOisihg and heacing ani and 

its roof is represented as a pertect model of 
architectural economy? St, Andrefs^S* nolbOlrQ 
le-Bow (Bow^churoh), Clieapi^e i; Si* 

East ; and the curious pendukimmjMl^ VPj^r 
the spire of Chicbeste^ to o|S!pn'-.j 

teraerthe 80utb*-li^sf^ly 

pcrpendioiilariqr. ^ 

He WM twee w 
venshire, and then for 
This great mah 
inventions and discoVerto 
his early inventions was a . ^ 
he obtained a patents he £ 

suring the quaut!^ df I'aiXl Itliiat, 

for a year ; be.kventM mW 

cal observations more made ^ ^ 

additions to^ the then Tecedt <m pj^ulume?^ 

dcvisf3d many curious machines . for* ;feSlatenng tW chk 
of the weather in illustration of a Histoi^ td the Seasons, 



‘ 6 a smy >0140 ^ land 

«* * ! 


which he coininu^^A|||tdd to the Royar Society ; he made 
constant obscrvaiiohaen the planet Saturn, ana ^pve a true 
theory of that planet before Hnygene puhUshed m disoburae 
on the same subject; he xna^p maps<» the Pleiades and 
other stars ; mopoaed loethoda. ,tp determine the. great 
question as to the earth's motion or retf, by the small i^ars 
about the pole, which might be se$n in large telescopes; 
cflVctcd many improvements . in the. theory of navigaticn ; 
ami was the first who made drawings of o1>)eGt8 as seen 
through a inicispscope^ 

flu also constructed a amidol of the jiun&r globe, as seen 
by the best telescope of the times, oit which he represented 
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ARCHITECTURAL RECORDS 
No. L-^TBVPLxi. 


In the ancient i 
cities of Greece i 
proclaim their 


tbe greats^^ pride of the proud 
* ftodiflii Ol. Egypt and of the East, to 
of their civil 
labour, were 
rebmat]0£i,.and their 
Jeiily ornamented 
r; triumphal erec- 
display. More 
talent, and tbo 
jk th^ numerous and 
dedicated to 

.j.. — jEf wasih dbmr temples that 

the Greeks, and the 
’ ^ themselves: those 

nW ^h; pespsoaa), and public 
re^uroe ili^ cohatrun possessed : they 

amtal worship of supposed immoi^ 
tisuiamit {mtnortal famo for 
pembabla'riiOf^aUty : and indeed it is pnncipalfy from tho 
mths of iheia proud and splendid stn^uraa, tliat tho present 
praeittatUy aenuainted^^ tlie architectural 
of Geetoa and Rome. I^y wilt, however, in 
l^um. of. into dust, ns their 

egnlti^b^ildera hav»« mody ceiituffes4M|fe: yet etmugh has 
irem)|£aed of th«in, loin^ «Soiigh, to tsH^inlfei^tion and 
analogy the pompous tale, which thmFperiJp^ beauties 
would have unequivocally and more fully declared ; and we 
may still ‘preserve, by the magic power of the press, the 
records which brass, and iron, and marble, and tlic vaunting 
tongues of men, are insufficient to commemorate. AH 
these become the mouldering, passive, victims of old 
Chronos ; * but the press laughs at his puny power, and 
recreates, with tenfold fruitfulness, the forms that he in vain 
obliterates* For example. 

Temples were edifices consecrated to the perf()rinanco of 
divine worship: similar edifices arc, in all Christian coun- 
tries, denominated churches. Various etymologies have 
been suggested for the Latin word tcfjiplum. Some derive 


tl.e spots aud various dc|;re«s of-wUteoess o* the nioon'i1“ fi^™**** Greek (he nipa^ 

surface, with the hills, ewioeeces. . aod cavUies; and thel«®«: others from “ #m«o, (Lat. aAscmdo,) •< I cut off or 
whole was so contrived that b; turning U round to the light* 
it showed all tho lungr plMfcse^,. with the .voiicMiS. mppearancea 

/* ^ J S.1 J 


arising from the shadoiiigi, ,of the, muntains valleys, 
This very curious inshruiu;^ wad ,afMi?vards placed in the 
King’s cabinet. 

I’hese arc but a few of' Blr Ch^topher’s studies,, and dis«> 
coverics, since he inyentfiid* e^ointly with jRoyle, Hooke, 
and Wilkins, many of the iuost ttbpqrtajDkt experiments of 
tho limes, and a detail of all bis scientific inventions would 
require a voluminous bistofy^ Many of them are now lost, 
as ho printed nothing of the .l^d himself ; bat tlie records of 
the Royal Society bear gippie testimony to his extensive 
knowledge and unwearied industry, in the commentaries 
which ho compesed on almost every su^eet connected with 
the arts of life and the abstruse sciences* 

Ho also translated iplo Latin, Mr. Oughtred's Horologia* 
graphica Oeomctricat and uTote a Survey of the Cathe* 
dral Church of (Salfipbary, and other pieces. After his 
death, his posthumous works and draughts were collected and 
pubUsbed by his* eldest son, Christoplier* 


separate;" a temple being a place abstracted ami set apart 
from other U 9 cs. Others again, perhaps with more proba- 
bility, do not go to tbo Greek at all, but seek the root of the 
word in the Latin verb templare “ to coiitcinplalo.’* 

The ancient augurs ) undoubtedly applied the term tc??i- 
pla to those parts of the heavens which were marked out for 
observation of the flighta of birds. All temples were origi- 
ualiy open; and hence, indeed, most likely, came their 
name. 

These structures may be regarded as among the most 
ancient of monuments. Amongst every people, they foriiied 
the first built, and tbo most noticeable, of jmhlic edifices. 
As soon as a nation had acquired any degree of civilization, 
they took care to consecrate and appropriate particular spots 
to the worship of their deities. In the earliest in.stances, 
they contented themselves with erecting altars, either of 
earth or ashes, in the open air; and .sometimes resorted, for 
the purposes of worship, into the depths of solitary woods. 
At Length they acquired the practice of building cells or 
chapels, within the enclosure of which they placed the 


* The nnine of Saturn, or time, 

t Oificers who told future events. 




• A diotible pep 
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. RUINS ^OF AtftfiN’S.' 


iuia|(oa of theii; aaseiublod in ^'order to 

up tboir AuppUcatioiiB as well aa Bacnficcfl. , -were 

cnielly' formed similarly to 'tlijpir o\v/i; dwell ingjs; the Trog- 
loditea * adored their gods , in grottoes; the -people ' who 
lived in cabins erected edi /ices, the fomi'of which was 
more or less assimilated., to that species of habitatido. 
Ciemens AUx,andrviu$ and . refer , the pHgnn 

of temples to the 'sopulchres built for the dead ;, and Ims 
notion* has been latterly illustrated and ' conGrmVd, IfccSnA'a 
variety of tMtiihonjes, by Mr. Farmer, in' his' “ Treatii^ on 
the Wprijiip'of Human\ Spirits,*’ p. 373,"&c. ' J?erdifoftti 
and SiMbo contend that the’ %yptians wpta. the firs^ 
who' erected temples to the gods; and. the one feat .erected 
in Greece is attributed, by Appl1<mius, to’ DisuedUon, ' ttd 
temple of Castor was built upon the tomb of that hero. 

According to PausdniaUi the oracle of Delphos, 
in remote ages, w'as consulted in a kind of arbour f^ihed 
of laurels. That of Jupitet'f at Dodona, reod.ered» at 
a similar 'era, its oracles by an old oak, as \r'o ' learn l)Qih 
from Pgntanias and Horodotus. In the vicinity bf'Jldag-^ 
nesia, ixpon the Mmander, was a grotto .consecrate .td 
'Xpo/fo, wherein was to be seen, a very ancient statue ofi 
that god; .When the Greeks, at a subsequent peri<^, sur- 
passed .'pH other people in the culti\'i^iOQ of the arts which 
they had ihtVoduced from Phcsnicia, Syria, and they 

appropriated d considerable portion ot time, carq^* Und.ex^ 
pense, to the buildings of temples, and rendering thein every 
way w'oYihy their destination. No country has ever .sur- 
jp^ed, or' perhaps equalled them, in this resj^ett the 
Komans aloqe;^ indeed, every thing considered, may be sflifd 
to have at all auc^tundmiy rivalled them ; and they took the 
Greek stAiotnres for inbdels. 


;r In evejy city of .Gi^ce, as -in Its environs and iu 

the' open country, '^SdirtMe'rabW pwm of iidr^ 
te.fnpSesi*** If tnUilcF for/sur^^^^^ 

ruins of this descriptioa agisting slipuld greatly . exceed' 
those other kind’ df'boildfn^^ and still less'so, wlieb 

' recbllacted . that the’ best materials and the utmost 


u People living in caves. 


It' IS ., . . . , - 

attention were unifoiimly 'employed upoh the* Grecian and 
Roman' temples, were thus much belter enabled, to 
resist •' the*' injuries pf- tiipe, • The particular divinity ' who 
Was held to'- preside ip ^c^ief over each several town^ had 
Always the'mo^t elejgant- ai^ costly temple, therein, especially 
dedicated: tb bidVor her. - > Instances of tins are to W found 
in tlie'temi^fe'Of/i^tncri^ at A'thehs; that of JDtWa, at 
Ephesi^ ; 'of at Delphos r-df Jupi/et, at Oiyihpius ; 
of Fpavs,'- at at\d '5hd\ bf •‘Jupiter 

Copifbluftus^ .at Rome. Tl^rMH^s. in the 

provinces’ohiedy appertained ^s of t^e couptiy, or 

to'ihdae'cdjhinKilii to the seveitf'C<gnmaDirie«^^ -At^iinno- 
niiidf wasVliieaple’of JipitlnrJfe‘l^^ius/ feredtad 'by the' 
lonkn cd^idi^tMmported inio ApjeaTro Asia Minor. Thb' 
Dorian' colonies of Asia 'Minor : hid' likewise a comihdn^ 
sanctuary V j the .temple of •ApoOo Triopius/ Acar to 
M 7 lassa,:traS.a^ 'temple sacred, to- Jttpiter iCtsrius, and- 
comnobn to * the ' Carians, the ' tife 'MyriaiiA 

In tlie tetritary of . Stratonida -ms! the feSotilA • of Jjkpiter 
QSrysaorens^ 'apperuining. to the Gafiaag. In the 
diate vicinity of these edidces,'At ftxed^ seasons, <the^pgbpfe 
held assemblies for the purpose of ^rificing to the; ; 
they also .celebrated their ' same pnd 

deliberated rejecting the alfairs ofljpa edtire nation.' • *< < ' 

(To he^ontinuedij i ! * »- 




LomioH : Printed (or (he Promteton, md PublUbod bg W. kffSSiull 
^§5. " " l». Ave-'Mnrft-l^'Ktonfoeter-rt#; . 
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\\ AltW ICkyiliitE. 1‘ioin the great dill on the west side ot the AtoOi W wW to 

^ be the place whither Ouy^ Earl of Warwick, retired 

Warwicksiiitie, an inland county, derives its name days of Ailwl^tan, after defeating Colbrandt the Dane, 

from Warwick^ the county towm, aad is the most centra After his military exploits, Ouy is said to have liv^d here a 


town m England, it la one ot tlie five counties vhich>h) 
the time of the Romans, were inhabited by the Cornavii, 
and under the Saxon Heptarchy it formed part of the king- 
doin of Mercia, ft is about 50 miles in length, 34 in 
breadth, and 122 in circumference. It is divided into 5 
hundreds, including the liberty of Coventry, which contain 
1 city, 13 market towns, 158 parishes, and 380 villages. 

ft is bounded on the west by Worcestershire, on the north 
by Staffordshire, on the east by Leicestershire and North- 
amptonshire, and 00 the south by Gloucestershire and Ox- 
fordshire. 

Tlic air of this county is mild, pleasant, and healthy. It 
aboujids in iron, coal, and limestone ; and it.s cattle and 
sheep are numerous, and very superior. It is divided into 
two irregular and unequal portions by tlie river A^'cn, which 
crosses the county. That portion on the noith side < f the 
Avon is called the Woodland. Though much of thit part 
is cultivated, it is still interspersed with wide heaths and 
barren moors, and a la^e portion of it bears the name of 
the Forest of Arden. 1116 southern part is called Feldon, a 
tine open and level country, of great fertility. Its waste 
lati'is are reckoned at about oue-liftli. It produces consi- 
dorable quantities nf ffax, which forms a leading article in 
us manufactures. Its ' works are also particularly 
noted, as arc also its manufactures of stuffs, ribands, 
gauzes, and watches ; and Birmingham, especially, has 
been long distinguished for its vast trade in hardware, 
buckles, buttons, and toys of every description, which are 
Rent to London, and exported to all parts of the civilized 
world 'riiis county is likewise noted for its numerous 
canal bv which it communicates ith the Thames, 
.Merst*y, Dee, Kibble, Oufio, 3Vent, Derwent, Severn, and 
I lumber. 

Its chief riverh arc, the Avon, the Tiime, and the Arrow. 
'I'lic Avon croHsos it in a very meandering course from the 
cast to the north w^-si ; nnd divides it into two portions, as 
observed Tlie Tame is in the north part of the 

county, and being joined by numei'ous other rivers near 
('olc.shiU, it flows on to Tam worth, where it is joined by the 
Anker. The Arrow flows through the south part of the 
county, and unites itself with the Avon. 

The towns are, Warwick, Birmingham, Coventry, 
Atherstone, Colcshill, Henley, Nuneaton, Kingston, Rugby, 
Stratford, Southam, and Sutton Colefleld. It is divid<^ 
into two dioceses ; viz. Lichfleld and Coventry, and Wor- 
cester, and is situated in the province of Canterbury. 

IVarwich, the county town, is seated on a rock of free- 
stone, on the banks of the Avon ; and the ways leading to 
it, from the four cardinal points, are cut through the loek. 
Though large and populous, it lias only two churches ; it 
formerly had slt, and as many monasteries. 

Warw'ick is chiefly noted for its castle, formerly the seat 
of the Earl of Warwick, which stands upon a rock on the 
north side of the Avon. It is still inhabited. The Romans 
erected in it a fort, which was destroyed by the Piets and 
Scots, and was several times rebuilt. The prospect from the 
Terrace is beautiful. 

The river Avon passes close under the Castle, near wdiich 
i.s a beautiful stone bridge. The streets of Warwick are 
spacious and regular, and meet in* the centre of the town, 
which, being on the summit of a hill, is always clean. In 
the town hall arc held the assizes and sessions. Warwick 
has a good trade in malt. Ouy*s Cliff-house, a mile distant 


, liermic ; but the history of this period is involved in jmftt 
obscurity. Warwick is 10 miles from Coventry, and 92 mn 
I^ondon. 

Birmingham^ a large and populous manufacturing town^ 
is situated on the side of a hill, nearly in the centre of the 
kingdom. 1'ho upper part of the town contains many new 
and handsome streets; but the lower nart consists of old 
houses. workshoiM, and warehouses or the manuflicturers. 
This place is a surprising and glorious instance of the ad- 
vancement to which industry and ingenuity can arrive in a 
country hicssacd will) a free consAtuiiou. In the year 1676, 
it had not even a market ; but now it cxmtaiaa a jx>pulation 
exceeding 146,000, and is justly esteemed one of the greatest 
manufacturiog towns in England. In the centre of the town 
is a bronze statuo erected Trj honour of Lord Nelson^ and 
executed by Westmacott, at an expense of 2,5001. To 
attempt a descri^iou of the various productions of the 
maoufactiires in Diriningham, our limits will not admit; 
suffice it, however, to observe, that the ponderous produc- 
tions of thecasting-furnace, rolling-mill, and smelting work; 
the smaller and more elegant variety of hardware, plated 
articles, toys, trinkets, and jewellery ; the most beautiftil 
flre-arms ; and, in short, whatever can be desired either for 
ornament or utility, are abundantly supplied by this place; 
which Mr. Burke has emphatically and appropriately termed 
‘‘ The Toy^Shop of Europe.** At the Soho, belongii^ to 
the heirs of the late Sir Matthew Bolton and Mr. IVatt, 
is a most extensive manufactory, at which are employed 
several thousand people, in manufacturing all the varieties 
of plated steel, copper, brass, toy, and other articles. 
The improved steam-engines qsade by Messrs. Bolton and 
Watt, may be ranked among ^e fih^st productions of lauda- 
ble ingenuity. Very important advantages are derived by 
this town from its navigable communic.acion w'ith most parts 
of the kingdom ; by which means the great expense attend- 
ant on land carnage is obviated, and the heaviest goods 
nveyed with facility to the most remote parts of the coun- 
try. By the assistance of these canal communications, the 
latural products and manufactures of different parts, as well 
as those imported from foreign countries, are carried to 
market at a very small expense, which, therefore, greatly 
.ends to improve the commerce of England. By the Reform 
I Bill, Birmingham has been madeaborotigh town, and sends 
two members to Parliament. It is 110 miles from London, 
througli Coventry ; 1 15 by the way of Oxford ; 84 from 
Bristol, and 104 from Liverpool. 

Coventry, a city of great antiquity, is supposed to have 
derived its name from a conven/ formerly situated here, and 
which was destroyed by the Danes in rhe year 1016« This 
city is a county of itself, and has jurisdiction over several 
adjoining villages. It is large and populous, and isof very.consi- 
deiablonote in history. Iti.sa joint bislinp’ssee with Lichfield. 

In the fourteenth century, it w.is surrounded with walls, 
which were of gresit strength and grandeur, and furnished 
with thirty-two towers and twelve gates, which continued 
till the year 1661, when the greater part of them were 
pulled down by the order of Charles IJ. 'Fwo parliaments 
were held here by Henry IV. and by Hknrt VL; the 
former wrs held in the year 1404, tiio latter in 1459. The 
dty was destroy'ed by the Danes, in 1016, but was shortly 
after rebuilt. Coventry contains three churches, one qf 
which, called St. Michael's, presents the most beautiful 
>teeple in Europe. Every part of it is so finely proportioiied, 
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that Sir Christopher IVren pronounced it ii luasUT-jmro fore her: Sylvanus, god of iho woods; Pomona, with fruit; 
of architecture. Tlie streets of Coventry arc in geueral Ceres, with corn ; Pacchus, with grapes ; Neptune, with hig 
narrow, and composed of ancient huihiings ; the principalj trident ; Mars, with liis arms; Apollo, with musical instrii- 
streets, however, have been leccntly mucli widened, and|S^»nts ; all presented themselves to welcome her Majesty in 
otherwise greatly improved. Tlio eelchiatcd cross, the ad- tlm singular place. An inscription over the gate explained 
miration ot antiquaries, and tl » oriKiiiiPiit of the city, was the whole. Her Majesty was graciously pleased to accept 
taken down about sixty >e:ir'i inc**, at the expense of the the gifts of these divinities ; when was struck up a concert of 
inhabitants who dwelt aiound it. Cuventiy is 10 milesfrom tlutcs and soft music. When alighting from the palfrey,* 
Warwick, 18 fj 0111 liiimingham, ‘27 fiom Lichfield, ‘28 from she was conveyed into her chamber, when her arrival was 
X4ciceetci, and 02 from London. announced through the country hy a peal of cannon from 

About 6 miles from Co^ entry i.s the small town of Kenil* the lamparts, and fire-works at night.” 
worth, noted for its once inagnifioeiit cattle, which was Here the Queen was entertained for seventeen days,)- at an 
built by Geoffrey dc Clinton, chamberlain and trea.siirer (o expense of 1,000/. a day. The Queen’s genius .seems to have 
Hmry /, , hoeii greatly consulted in the pomp and solemnity of the 

As the writings of Sir IValter Si oit have rcvivc<l an iu- wliidc, to which some have added the entertainment of hcar- 
teiestin the histoiy of this casile, which its ruinou.s state had I baiting, d'c. Tlio great clock was stopped during her Ma- 
caused to subside, a few »)bsei vations on it may therefore | jesty’s continuance in the castle, as if time had stood .still, 
afford both instruction and amusement. A reflecting mind, j waiting «>n the Queen, and seeing her subjects enjoy iheiii- 
wcll acquainted with the history of an ancient edifice, h els | selves. [ 

a melaijclioly pleasure in wandering tliiough its venerahh* I Stratford, a huge and well-built town, is usually 
ruins,pictujing tohiuiself the .scones of grandeur and revelry, | called StratJ ord~ upon- Avon ^ to distinguish it from several 
which once enlivened its w alls and apartments, and recalling { otlier towns in Rnglaiul of the same name, (t is chiefly 
to his recollection the pejfionagfs wlio have figured tlicie, as I no(<-d as ilie birth-place of Shaksi*f.ark. the poet. In 
described in the pages of histoiy. Tn jiiocchSof time, and] the church is a hand.sorne momiment to his memory: and in 
after a great variety of foitune, this casile, together with its 


rnaHu anu p«ll^, i .niic uy luainage inio me pos.scs 
hion of John of Guunty when he immediately caused almost 
the whole of tlio edifice to he lebuilt in a most magnificent 
manner, leaving nothing <if the <»ld slruclurc, hut Cmsar’s 
Tower, and the outer walls and turiels to vards the east 
end. 

The son of John of Gaunt, liaving u.surpcd the crown by 
the titluof Henry f K., Kdiilwonh again became an append' 
age to it, and so continued till (juecn Elizabeth bestowed 
it on Robert Dudley f id Leicester. This nobleman ex- 
pended 60,000/. on en!.T^^•ging^pnd improving tlie cadle, and 
the chase around it, and afterward.s (Milertalned Queen 
Elizabeth for sevont(*en days at va.sf eoit. The follow'ing 
account of her Majesty's reception is from an eye.- w'it ness : — 

“ On the 9th of July, 1.07.^, in the evening, the Queen ap- 
proached the fiibt gale of the castle : the porter, a man talf 
Jn person, and of stern countenauco, with a club and keys, 
accosted lier Majesty in a rough speech, full cf passion, in 
metre aptly made for the purpose, and demanded the cause 
of all this din and noi.se, and reeling about within the charge 
of his office. But upon seeing the (iucen, as if he had been 
struck instantaiu ousily, and pierced at the pr4'c.ence of a per- 
sonage .so evidently expressing hcioical sovereignly, he fell 
down on his kneis, humbly prays pardon for his ignorance, 
yields up his club and keys, and proclaims open gates and 
free passage to all. 

** Inimcdiately, the trumpeters, who stood on the W'all, 
being six in number, <;acb ei(;.it feet high, w'ilh their silvery 
trunmets of five feet long, sounded up a tune of welcome. 

These harmonious blasters maintained their detestable 
music, while the Queen rode through the tilt-yard tf) the 
grand entrance of the castle, w-hich was washed by the 
lake. 

** As she passed, a moveable island approached, on which 
•at the Lady of the Lake,’* who offered up her dominion 
to her Majesty, which she had held since the days uf King 
Arthur, 

“Tills scene ended by a delectable harmony of hautboys, 
shalms, and cornets, with other loud musical instruments, 
playing while her Majesty pas-sed into the castle-gatc. 

“ When she entered the castle, a neiv scene was pr«. scaled 


* A small fine horse, fit fur ladivi. 

t D urine which time, the liog’dieails of (able beer wero 
(hunk ill the casth', which m merely inentioiKvl Inue to show the 
larj^eneus of the royal i-etiiine. 

X 'I'o a ihiiikiiii; mind, what ample looin is here fui reflection' 
For, where now, one might ask, aie the tilts .ind toiirnameiit.s, the 
princely shows and sports, wliich were once so proudly colchrritcd 
within Ihese walls? When* are the pageants, the .slii(li«'d devices 
and emblems of curious invention, that set the court in a ga/e, 
and even transported the high .HonI ofuur Eri/.r(l>ctli ? Wlu're now, 
the observer might say, pointing to that which was a (*aii.il, hut 
at present only a meadow, witli a .sinal! rivulet ruiiniug tiiroiigli 
it,~wh('r(* is tin* floating island, the l)1i(7.c of torches th it (clipsod 
the day, the. Lady of the Lake, the .ulken nymphs, with all tin* 
other fantastic (ixhibitioii.s ? What now is hecuine of tim rcveiiy 
offi^asting? Of the inin.slielsy, that look the cat so delightfully 
as it babbled along the valley, or floated on the .surlace of tlie laki* ? 

Sec there the >mokele.HS kifrliens, stiefchiiig to a length that 
might give room for the sacrifice of an Ih'calomb the vaiiltiMf 
hall, which mirth and jollity have so ofien set in an iipronr; the 
rooms stale, and the Prcsence-ehamhei , what arc they no.\ ? 
Void and tennnlless, clasped with ivy, and piesynting to the eye 
nothing but (he carcass, a.> it wcie, of its former .slate and 
gieatncBs. And see, likewise, that t>ioiid gateway, once the 
mansion ^'f a surly porter, who, partaking of the pride of his lord, 
made the crowds wait, and lefuscd adiniitance, peihap.H, to nobles, 
whom fear or interest diew to tlicsc walls, to pay theii homage to 
their master. It is now llie le.sidencn of a poor lalioiiier. Yet, 
in this huinhle state, has this gstewny had the foitiine to outlive 
the gloiy of thr rest, and has even drawn to itself the whole of that 
iittlc note and "'redit wliirh time h.is continued to this once 
pompous biiihliii;:. For uhiio the cattle itself is riiiinhicd into 
shapeless mins, wj.' ch was sn oftc'ii piofaiied hy the vile,st uses, 
this outwork of grea'.ncb.'^ is left ciiiiie, and sheiteied and oncloscil 
ill from bird and beast, and even affoids soiiki decent rooms, in 
which the face is not ashamed to show itself. There is yet soinc- 
rliiiig more that renders this view memorable. It brings to mind 
the fraud, the rapine, the insolence of the potent minister, who 
vainly thought to immortalize his ill- got ten glory by this proud 
noiiiimeot. Nay, further, it awakenr. our indignation agaiirst the 
prospeions tyranny of (hose wretched times, and creates a gene- 
rous pleasure In reflecting on the. liappiueos we enjoy under a 
more just and equal government. Who ran see (hr lemainsof 
that greatness which arose in the past age.s on the riiiii of public 
fre^oni and private property, without congratulating themselves 
on living at a lime when the meanest siil)je('t is as fiee and inde- 
pendent as those royal piiTiec«,and when his pioperty i.H a.s scciiio 
from oppression as tint of the first mmisier’ 


to her; several of the heathen gods brought thoir gifts be- * in antiquity, osartirirc of a hundred ox*n. or ’-mstnir the s<unckiu'i. 
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the year 1769, the town was the scene of a splendid festival, 
called a jubilee, celebrated to the honour of this great man, 
by Mr. Garrick, who had gained the highest renown hy 
representing his principal characters. Shaksjtcare wr. biirie^ 
here in 1616. The church is thought to be nearly as old a 
the time of the Norman conquest ; but parts of it have bee 
at different times rebuilt. The jubilee lasted three days 
during which time entertain mouts of oratorios, concerts 
pageants, fireworks, &c. were presented to a very numerou 
and brilliant compan}', among whom were many persons o 
high rank and consideration of both sexes, and of approved 
taste. It is 92 miles from London. 

Henley -in- Arden, consisting chiefly of one long street, is 
situated in the ancient Forest of Arden, whence its name 
Near this town flows the river Avon, It was burnt dowr 
about the time of the battle of Evesham ; but in the reign 
of Edw’ard I. it recovered, and was called the borough of 
Henley. It is chiefly noted as the birth-place of Somerville, 
author of ** The Chase," who w'aa born in 1692, and died in 
1723. 


here by Robert Rossu, earl of Lcicestv, in the reign of 
ri: mry 1 1, It is 8 miles from Coventry, and 100 from 
guidon. 

Population of the chief Towns. 


Warwick • 9,1 (M) 

Birmingham 146,0S6 

Coventry 27,070 

Stratford'upou- Avon 3,48B 

Henley-in-Arden 1,214 

Atherstone 3,870 

Nuneaton and Parish 7,799 

Rugby and Parish 2,501 

Sutton-Colefield and Parish 3,684 


Warwickshire sends 10 meinbiBrs to parliament ; viz, 
•1 for the county, 2 for Birmingham, 2 for Warwick, and 2 
for Coventry. 


IGNORANCE. 


Rugby, a small town, is seated on the south side of the 
river Avon. This place was anciently written Roclieberie, 
which signifles a castle or house on a rock, Hero was 
formerly a small castle, of which only the outworks remain, 
'f’ho castle is supposed to have been erected in the reign of 
King Stephen. It is chiefly noted for its grammar fichuul, 
which i.s richly endowed for 300 boys. It was founded by 
Lawrence Sheri/T, a native of Brownsover, a village in the 
neighbourhood. Sheriff is supposed to have been originally 
a baker, . wdio went to reside in London, but afterwards 
became a haberdasher, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It 
is 14 miles from Warwick, and 85 from London. 

Leamington, so called from being seated on the liver 
Learn, is a celebrated watering-place, about two miles from 
Warwick. Although only a village, it is much larger than 
many towns, and contains numerous handsome buildings. 
Here is an elegant pump-room, and «*issembly-rooin, warm 
and cold baths, and other accommodations. It is 90 miles 
from liOndon. 

Kineton, a small tow’ii, i.s chiefly nott d for its having 
been in tlie possession of the kings of ICnglnud, paiiiculaily 
of Edward the Confessor, and William tljc* ('i»:iquei.jr. 
King .lohii sometimes kept his court l.'ero, in il.e ensile; 
and near the U>wn is aspring called King ,J«;hn'.s V.'tll. 

Stiff <m C'olcfeld, is a small town, 8 milc.s from Biiming' 
haul. The additional name of Colclield is .«,\jppusevi to be 
derived from a bleak and barren common, the greater pait 
of Nvhic.h is now enclosed. It is a jdace of gieat aoliquiiy, 
and V. as known in the time of the Su.voiis. It forim-rly 
belonged to Edwin, earl of Mercia: and, after the Nor- 
man invasion, to Williiim tlie Conqueror, who gave it in 
excliange to Rogpr, carl of Warwick, for the manors of 
lliicliam and J^arigham in Rutlandshire. 

Atkersfouc, is a small town, situated near the livor Anker, 
and on the high road from J^ondon to Derby. It consUts 
chiefly of one street. It is a v-cry considerable thoroughfare, 
nnd hence it has a great number of inns. Its inhabitants 
are chiefly employed in manufacturing hats, ribands, tam- 
mies, and shalloons. Atherstone is remarkable in l istory, 
as the place whero the Earl of Richmond and his paitisans' 
held a council the night preceding the important battle of 
Bosworth-field, where he gained a decisive victory over the 
tyrannical Richard III, 

Nuneaton, is a considerable town on the river Anker, at 
the northern extremity of the county, bordering on T.eicr.^tcr- 
ehire. This place was originally called Eaton, and had the 
term Nun prefixed to it from a convent of nuns, founded 


Ignorance is want of knowledge; or unskilfuliiesa lu 
any pursuits. It is either voluntary or involuntary; if wo 
einaiu vohintaiily i(« noii.\ nt of that which it is our duty or 
o our advantageto know, it is a fault; if involuntarily, and 
ve have n>> means of acquiring knowledge, it is a inis- 
’•>rtuji(‘ 

'I'he mind of man is almost incessantly active; ho is not 
•iidowed with instinct, like the brutes; in his infancy and 
•ally youth, In* ignorant and unable to provide for bim- 
e!f, nr to <^uaul aiminst injuries and misfortunes; his 
nenlal poujus luv itieit until called into action by degrees, 
nd they gcm ially take their bias from education. 

In the eaily ages of the world, valuable knowlkd(;k 
was rare ; men attended more tortjio cultivation of their 
lodie.s than their iiiiiids ; <*.orpmvaf\j9trength and brutal 
•ourage were lli(‘ eudoumenfs c|^iel 1 y .sought ; and he who 
ould lead foit)* liis pu ilaioiy hands to f)Iuiider with most 
ucces.^, cutild exhibit the giealcist feats of pensonal prowTss, 
nd could enduie fatigin* and liardshifjs will) the least Jn- 
oiivenienco, v. a.s esleemed the most worthy of respect and 
bedieijcc. 

It 1 been tnil said, * lo NOR A ncf. ’* is the 

111 ilher of juin r.ailii ; lln I'f men llms left un- 

imlund \'itl weic le.uly to receive 

ar> IiuiIm iIm* UnMi i'oj.iob.i'ole tales, ihe most abstnd fic- 
linu>. (’rail )o.'.eti:,le.v K. NOR \ Nc |. , peoohid 1 1 1* w j- \ 
with f/of/.N mnl (// /'//• ’’.hose e.hai.oter. weic a.ny- 

ihiiej: hut voiihy oi <li\ine Iionouis ; a'-d ihe ‘..'ojk' iiw aiis 
oii;.;iiiaied the U in*l in prodigies and niii.ieles, uith 
wliieh th'i <• linns .‘•o wonderfully abounded. 'I'o this ex- 
cessive u. Non \\( I. ot the coniiiion people is lobe atliibuted 
the lapid piogjess of the many f^lse itdigioii^ hich over- 
run llu‘ woild; a favoiiied fi‘w, who, In dmt. <jf strong 
incnt«'»I ab'ilities and vloso obsei v.'ition of n.xtuki , had ob- 
tained the KNowj.KDCJ K of souio of 1)01” phenomena, used 
this knowledge to impress on the minds of the multitude an 
id«*a th.^t they were possessed of fi)ipernatu):)l powers, and 
thus either teriified or cajoled them into a belief in the ab- 
sDiditics they jiropagatcd. Could anything but the most 
profound ignorance have induced men to credit tho in- 
congnioiis fictions which repiesented Ji’Imttk as the Great 
Eternal, although born in Crete; as tJio Almighty 
Fathkh, although, in numerous instances, hi.s power was 
controlled by the fates, and hy circumstances; as the 
1 God, although many things were traneacted 
without his knowledge lest he chould be displeased if made 
acquainted with them. Such contradiction.s abound in tho 
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Mythoi.oov of all the nationa of antuiuily, tlit* .systems ithe iniuds of ihe pooi ; lo put into the hrnu!i oi the ouce 
of which wore fouildcd in, and Bup[)orted hy, ionohanck; jilJitfiate, the Kiulf, and welhj'clectcd pious books; to ex- 
before the SUN o¥ KNOwr.rrK;E ihev iimU ;uvav like thcjplain and enforce with dihi(i»ei<‘.s'od zeal, the moral duties 
mists of the nioTidiig, and as that ndvjiueo.'i towauls its the advantages whicli ari'.'* horn their observance, both 

lidian, real religion, which ha^ tlie /; wc (.Iod for its' re and bf?reafter. 

autlior, will keep pace w bh it iio<r.'kJiM and superstition Ionorance is the greatest cv.ciuy to peace and good 
will vanish; .men- will no N>r Jiale and persecute their order. If we look back in the iiisiouY of past times, we 
fellow men, hccau.sc ilu y iulii ulc and derjonnee one species shall find that the era in which it iin si jucvailed was that ot 
of religiou-s folly, whil.st they a.s tcnat:iou.sly lold sacred tumult, rebellion, anarchy, and confusion. Ignorant minds 
another. 'I’hirt cou.Humimition i.s dr'voutly to be wi.shed, and ! are easily wrought on by any designing dcin«agoguo, oren- 
there is groat loason to hope that it i.s not far distant. ' thusiastic visionary; they are seduced from the path of duty, 
Wondeilul clYorts aic making to ciilightci) the minds nor u^aged in enterprises which lead to their ruin, for want of 
only of our own countrymen, but distant nations, who have, I knowledge to distinguish between the dictates of reason 
till lately, poabcs-od h iv the advantages which raise men land good sense, and the ravings of fauaiicism, disaffection, 
above the le\el of brutes, and activity and a right devotion jam! treason. 

to those powers with whicli the human mind is endowed. From ignorance, MEN, in times of commercial di.siress, 

'I hese henevolenl efforts, liowiwer, meet with stnmg <*p- have aggravated the existing evils, deprived themselv(;s, by 


}>fj8ition fioin tin* nature of u.noranci*, and from iIm* 
re.si.stiiiK e of those who are interested in maintainin'.*: it. 
'I’he wni.'dlv iritenv'.ts of .so many ate involved in flie* Mst- 


acls of violence' and outrage, of even tlie least hope of 
amending their situation ; they have destroyed the prof^erty 
of those who alono could give them employment, have 


ence o’t popular superstitions, that, no sooner are they burned the iiianiifactories, and ruined the jirospects of men, 
as.saiied, than an outcry is raised, arul the assailanhs are who were equally suffering under the vicissitudes of tradi*, 
painted in the most odious cohiur.s ; prejudices, wliich in the and thus annihilated much of that wo.ilth from which, in 
iiiiiid.M of the ignorant aie a.s to ni shingly .strong, are excited their calamity, their support must have been derived. 
agaiiiJ-t them, a deaf ear is turned to their nrgument.s, or| But knowledge will teach them better things; it will 
iliev are met i)y others bo abt^unl and weak, tliai no nnpie- ^how them that it is to their own improvidence*, they, in a 
ludictd and enlightened mind could, tor a iiwmieut, esteem ijreat measure, owe the sufferings they endure; they w'ill 
them valid. Yd, with a these olislucles to r(*Urd it learn that vicissitudes of this description must he r<'gul:!i Iv 
K NOW LEIX. E will advance and ultiuiatelv pievail. expected, and that, if they wish to pai^a through life in 

For a long time, ever sin le inventiou ol i*iu\ i-ing, comfort and respectability, they must reserve srimething ot 
KNOwLKJ)(iK vvasiinattau ahh* hy the lahonriog poor; un- 1 the earnings of their prosperity, to suppoit them iw the time 


able to span: time from tlu'ir faligiiing ainl uiujualU jof adversity. They will see the absurdity of attiihntin^ 

lied if they hud lime, they could iml instrm t their <dfspjir»g < their distress t<) the incieaseof machinery ; to the con'.vdida- 
theinscdvi's, nor could tliey affoid to p?»y ^ithei*; to do it for j lion of small iarms into large ones, and tnany otln 


them; the puichase of lu yond tlicir power, nor to which ignorance i.s apt to impute it, and ihi'y wiliadtqit 

could they (hem (it olirfhin il. ' ut lln-N i.s no .vuch ex- such measures as wisdom and rinrnr.scr. ge^.t foi ih* 
cuse for ic: nok i .v(’K now ^ the f /eal.ai?> en'uriN are avoiding of such evils for the future. 

makiieg to dfS'emifiatc K N<»w ' 1 1 . 1 »< ;otii i a (c.'tiporal and Ignorance is likewise llie parent of ma?<y fears amt 
ot a .spiiitual nalun* arnc.nt'.sl tliat idcr of society, whicli, montal miseries which knoo m rx.i: removi s, -is the ini.sts of 
a feu* veaih Ml had lillle or ri'» hope* iif becoming ac- the morning are di.‘'.sip(iled by the hunlx am.;. \‘ l..tt terrors, 

qiiainted viihlhe ii.st imlim< iiis of i,E,\ iiN i n<.. Schools, what terrible forebodings rlid eclip&i .s am! comets once 
on an iuij ro\cd p ni, h\ wliicb Immlrcds «)fcliildren can be occasiou ! How did whole nations tremble when Micy wit- 
instructed at *. have lM‘eii ii:.*,(iiuud in every place nessed these phenomena, for w hicii they could imt account ! 
«jf coiihCijiU'in oughoiil tin* kingdom; nudSuNDw- Wliat .solemn pn)ce.‘^Sion.s, what vows and i rivers, were 

SCHOOLS, I'M who must labii'ii tln-ii.-J out the w'eek, j made, and v.liat saciilicos w'ere ofrt*ied, to avert the calami- 


instructed at 

«jf COllhCiJlU'lH 
SCHOOLS, I'M 

tiave muUi|)lie< 
lished in w hit I 


have muUi|)lie< edingly, f’luMp Wt»rkp 

lished in whit I m r. has ht*en .''implifo 
it to the h*\ i I of ihc iMeane^.t cap.'ll, ity ; and 
diEtiihiited with .m in i.ning liai'd, hy ben 
among this p ii \ s ics’ I x .s r i‘i ct 

formed, in wliicb i *. •• i ^r i cen ms have 

delivered hy nn ii til •* tr 

men, who, fnun l!.i ii • ( 

mere inamial Idioui. tl 

which they proccetletb Itivated 

tlie first ordi r. 

The journeymaii l.ii t i imiow made 
the ino.st finished lules t'f auch i ri c ri; i 


igly. f’lic.i|) wtirk? been pub- ties they weie suppos»*d to ihicaten ! Fveryl bin g that hap- 
liPS been .''iiij[*lif:t ns lobring pened amiss, every disaslM that occurred, wa.s attributed to 

nc’.t cnpai. it y ; and 'la been their infliieiice. Hut kno w lj' no i- has disp.elled this illu- 

-iiing hand, hy benevolent pi rsoiLS, '•ion, has convinced inankii d tlial they aii-.i* from natural 
I \ s ics’ I X .s r i‘i CTioNs liavo been cau.soB ; and ecdip.ses and comets an* no’.v regarded with 
I ^r I '(’ii nis have bet n ! curiosity only, and inspiie neither apprehension nor as- 
ind the minds of toiii.shment. 

• once destiniMl to Yet lla re are nmny peniou., even in ihi-* nz ' of infornia- 
the principles in fion, who, from the k; xo it x ( r. of the natnri* of electricity, 
Itivated by in.structior) of ! tremble at the rolling ot' thunder, timnuli the v little regard 
the lightnings flash ; tliey are not aware that, w'ith the 
I'l iwinw made acquainted with flash, the danger pa.*'.s»'ii away; and that the thunder is 
of Aucii I ri c ri; R E ; tl bellows merely the report of the exjdopion echoed from cloud to 


and the pu7np- maker may now understand rlj lavvs of cloud : from lo nor , likewi.se, many expose themselves 

r»N FUM \ TIL'S, and h*arn the piinc pb*s on which their on- to imminent dangci li i tins (if.^trurtivi^ phenoiuenoQ, by 


gine.s wmk ; and every man, who v oldiged to labour for bin seeking shelter und'i i.ir 
inaint('n.\ne nny liecome a philo.sojdier, heller informed in city in a tluiiider-^toi :»i. 


the arc om of 
■.a*.;e'> of a:.tl p 
Glov and ■: ■ 
Co ai 1.')^ ; p: '*: 
'.•istli thc'f’ f.i 


I’l of electri- 
ibi.s respect, 


x'.\ nr nr. and '\ur, than the nn-st nmowned may save a multitude of lives, 

itx . Ibit it is ill the K Now lc.iu. i. of rui.i- Volumc-s may he wiitleri on the ( vil.s arising fiom igno- 
; \i.s (I’.Ar 1 lie greatest advantag' a rr- likely rancf, tind the .snhjrct ho f-ir from exhaomed. Rut 
. l id ’w!l-infi*niicd persons (liiuk not be- there arc some l in whicli [■: vou wee ii an advau- 
i -tv iv the cloud® of k; NoiiAKi * from tage. The Ai.-Mionrv has v.iely hidden from us (he 
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KNOwi.EDOR of future evcDtSf and all our pryiiiij ^‘uriudiiy j inhakd by tlic invalids ulio cuuu; to tl.r* mM of the 

is in vain to attain it. Could our anxiety to explore the i god of liealili. In order, hays Viinivhi-,. to .jiv#* ro the 
secrets of futurity be gratified, we should have little cause toj^iuples the uiost convenient direction, lelsn\^^•iy u) all the 
rejoice in the boon. It would add to our tin happiii .6, witl»^four quarters of the horizon, the architeru .so o d 

out afi'ording one real advantage. theiii as to admit of the statues of the divinity in iht‘ . rJIa 

I Gxoic A NCE of the fraud, the chicanery, and vices of the being turned towards the oast, to which ipiaiUr all t1io.se 
world, except so far as is necessary to guard us against the who came to pray or sacrifice likewise bent tliclr rcgiml. 
eflFects of them, is highly desirable; strong and virtuous When a temple was tttuated beside a livei, iu piiiuiiMl 
minds are grieved at the depravity of the mass of mankind, facade faced the streams; a siinlhu system was aUo 


but weak ones are apt to he deteriorated bysuchKNow- 
LEn(»K; they homotime**. by frequently ('ontempiutiiig 
vice, Jose much of that virtuous honour vrith which they at 
first regarded it, and not unfre(|uently are at length tempted 
to piaclisc that at which they once siiuddcred. 

Where ignornnee K bli.ss, 

^ Tis folly to be vriso.” 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORDS. 

No. 1 — Temples. 

(Continurd/rnmpafie 384.) 

The most ancient temples were not of great extent. On 
the other hand, some of them were very small. 'fhe 
cedia was barely laige enough to contain the statue of 
the prc.^idiijg dci^.y of the temple, and, occa.sionally, an 
altar iu addition. Even in succeeding ages, when the fiches 
and power, as well as the taste aud skill, of the Grecian 
stites were augmented, this continued in a great degree to 
he the cast*. Their object, in fact, did not render extent 
neop.ssary, since the priests alone entered the colla, and the 
people assembled without tlie walls. Exceptions, indeed, 
wtMo made in those dedicated to the tutelary divinities of 
towns, or to the supreme gods, and those appiopriated to 
the common use of various coinitiunicies. This increased 
extent was chiefly displayed in the porticoes surrounding 
the cclla, and was again augmented by the j)prioho(os. 

Vitruvius teaches us the peculiar ?ituafior»s and as- 
pects which the Greeks selected fin* tlndr temples ; but 
there are numerou.s exceptions to his rules According to 
him, however, the situations were regulated chiclly by the 
nature and characteristics of the various diviniiiis. Thus 
the temples of Jupitrr^ Juno, and Minerva, who were 
considered by the inhabitants of many cities as their pro- 
tecting deities, were erected on spots sufficiently elevated to 
enable them to overlook the wliole town, or, at least, the 
principal part of it. Minema, tho tutelary deity of Athens, 
had her seat on the Acropolis, so that all tlioso who 
came towards the city might behold it while yet afar off. 
*J'he temples of Mercury were ordinarily in the foram, 
or othen^ise (like those of Isis ami Serapis among the 
Egyptians) in the market. Those of Apollo and liavc/fus 
were placed beside the theatres. The temple of //er- 
eulcs was commonly built near the gymnasium, the 
amphitheatre, or circus. Those of Mars, of Venus, and 
of Vulcan, had their place generally without the walls of 
tlie city, but near the gates. The temples of Ceres were 
likewise placed, in most instances, outside the tow'n, in a 
retired and quiet place, and w»ere visited by few persons 
besides such as w'cre initiated into the myjsteries of hci 
worship. The Greeks rarely placed the temples of Vesta 
withoutside the walls; hut, on the cantiary, were accus- 
tomed to select for them the most commodious and beauti- 
ful sites. The temples of Esculaptns, h(»\vcver, were uni- 
formly built in the neighbourhood of the town*;, on .voioc 
elevated and desirable spot, w!M*if the pu'c '^ir might be 


observed with respect to such as wore erected be.side the 
public ways. Sometimes the particular spot on wim h the 
temple was erected iiad been pointed out by an oracle or 
presage. In the cities, the hojises of the. iiihahitrirjt.-* 
clustered round the temples: from this observation, how- 
ever, we must except the citizens of Sanagra in Iheotia, 
who separated their dwellings altugethei from the vicinity 
of their temples, which were not allowed to he contiguous 
to the places where any civic o<*cupations were carriod on. 

The form usually given to temples was that of a long 
S(|uaro. Sometimes, however, the construction ivas circulai . 
The length of those of the former shafa; was counnonly 
double their breadth, and their cella oidinarily had porticoes 
at the exterior, which sometimes adorned only the ante 
rior facade, sometimes that also of the posterior, and, 
occasionally, were carried round all tlu* four sides. 'J'lu; 
anterior part of tlie temple, where the porch w as cou- 
stiucted, and indeed the anterior fayade, generally was 
denominated by the terms Frons (or “front”) AnOenrn, 
Pronaos, and Prodomus, The word Pronaos was, Ii.av 
over, eliiefly limited to the porch. 'Fhe jio-stciior divi- 
sion, where, as on the opposite side, was an etdninci* ivitri 
columns, bore the name of Posticurn or Opnthodomus 
Over the entablature of the columns of both ftctits \\;ij .i 
pediment. C" 

'I'he principal fayades of the txfhiplok' were always oinu- 
mcnled with an even number »*f columns; while the siiloo 
had, generally, an uneven number, 'rim former gave the aj» 
pellalions of Tetrastyle, Hexastyle, Octo^tyle, t'ce., to ilu* 
temple, acccording to the number of columns they coiitai/ied. 

The ciicular form was by no means commui. 'I'bo.m 
j temples generally covered with :i cupola, the Iiciglit 

of which alxHil equalled tiie half diameter of the eniiie 
edifice. Tlie most celebrated instance of ilie circular temple 
i.s the PiVfthco/i of I tome ; which has .some peculiaiilie.'* 
not coniiuon t») its cla'^s. 

Several of llm very ancient Etruscan teuq>lcs have .an 
oblong shape, or one .approaching to a perfi c: sijuiiie. In 
sevcial of the ancient buildings of Ibis charai ter were 
casea, b} which they mounted to the roof. Tlu^e were co- - 
structed uitliiii the walls, by the .side of the enl'’ari(:e fiorii- 
ing the celhi ; and that (hey might occupy lc.s.s .spac.o, they 
were nia<Ie winding; ataircuhf.s of this kind were con- 
structed in the temple of Japt/tr at Olympius, iu the 
grand temple of First am, and in that of Concord 
Agrigentum. The Egypcisin temples had a species ul 
openings or windows. 

The statue of the divinity, to whom the struetuic wa-s 
dedicated, was, as may ho siippo.scd, the ino.st vmierated 
and sacred object of the temple, and the most promi'..( nt 
ornament of the cclla. ft was, in almost every iustanee, 
executed by a distinguished artist, even when drsiined only 
for a small building. Several ancient authon (and, above 
all others, Pausanias) expressly say that they have dis- 
covered an abundant number of exetdient fttatuea in various 
parts of Greece, fu the earliest instances, these statm.s 
were c«>n3lructed in terra <Mtt;i, and vveie com:nr.',’y 
I»aiiitvd rcrl ; ollicn wore «*f woikI. In succeeding as 
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tlie' fine nrts advanced^ ||ioii and bronze were occa.^ion- 
nlly fliibstirnted ; but fitiil more frequently, marble, 
primitive examples of lironze Rtatues were not cast 


majesty^ dignity, awfulncss, splendour, .and perfection, to the 
Temple of the virgin goddess of tire Greeks. 

This temple is two hundred and twenty-seven feet* in length. 


in one single jet, but in separate pieces, afterwards which (for the purpose of immediate comparison, we nn n- 
joined together. Besides the statue of the presiding deity, tif»rj) is only one foot short of the length from tjie inside ot 


iluTo were generally others, either in the cella ^phronaos, 
or both ; some of which had a special relation to the priii- 
cijal Ifgure, wliile others merely served as ornaments, 

'fbo altar ^ on which the sacrifices were offered, was 
placed before the statue of the divinity, a little less elevated 
than it, and turned towards the east. Sometimes a single 
cella contained altars raised to several deities, 


the nortii door of the principal transept of St. Paul’s, to the 
iijjAde of the south door of the same transept; one hundred 
aud one feet in width, the width of the nave and aisles 
•>f .St. Paiirs on each side of the cupola. between the walls ; 
and sixty-five feet six inches high, to the summit of the pe- 
diment, which is somewhat higher than the bases of the Com- 
puMiie order of columns of the second story of St. PaiiTs, 


The steps, by ascending which the entrance to the temple j from the ground. These general dimensions may serve to 
was approached, were regarded as a very eMsntial part of give some idea of its magn^ude; but its grandeur and sub- 
ihe whole. They .served as a base, and at the same time licnity are not the result of its ^ize. its style is of the 
distinguished the building from any one of a different de- purest Doric order. 

scription. It stands upon a pavement elevated on three steps, and 

Delightful, to the eye of taste, are the mysterious solemn was originally surrounded by forty-six columns, thirty-four 
vistas of an ancient Kvtjli'^h cathedral; grand and majestic feet one inch high ; advanced eight feet in the front of each 
are the ruins of A^c/’ra\/or awfully severe, impMfssivc, portico, and seventeen on each ftank, including the angle 


and overpowering, U the ( olossf.um of ancient Home ; ; 


The porticoim were both surmounted by I>edimenls 


elegant is the circular temple of the Sibyl at Tivoli, which j filled with statuary of which some of the most glorious rc»i 
graces, with its endless rotunda and sweetly proportioned | nan ts form that collection at the British Museum, which 
upola, the delightful surrounding country; magnificent are Canova declared was alone worth a journey from Rob)c to 
the triumphal arches and aspiring columns of imperial Rome ! sec, and whicji lormed an epoch in his style. 

Yet, neither the magnificence of iboRc itiumphal struc- 
tures, with all their interesp'ng a.'^.sociation.s ; nor the sweet 
proportions of the fane of Tivoli, with the fa.^^ci nations of its 
scenery; nor the grandeur of the Roman foium in its piis- 
tine perfection ; nor the majesty of the Colossaum, v’Tval in 
ruins^ and sublime in dust, or filled with the wholi' popula- 
tion of u mighty city, headed by an AugustuSy aic equal in 


* Statements, however, vary somewhat respecting its exact 
dimensions. 

{To he continued.) 

r.ondon- l*rint^(l inr ilir Prupriutor. nnJ rublifhed Ij; W. Edvardi (bn 
Scatchrrd oiut I ettrrnioti;, iv, Are-Marin-lane, LnOtrate itfeet 
Mmih, l()i\r:ir, and Mii.is, Uolt-court, Fleet-itrtet 
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STAFFORDSHIRE, angler, who wae born in 1593, Stafford ie 141 miles from 

, ■ London. 

Staffordshire, an inland^ county, is so called from ^.urton^upon-Trent, a considerable town, has long been 
Stafford the county town. It is bounded on tlie sol \ by famous for its ale, vast quantities of which arc sent to all 
Worcestershire, on the west by Shropshire and Cheshire, on parts of the kingdom and abroad. Burton is I ‘2 miles from 
tho north by Chwhire, and on the east by Derbyshire. It is Lichfield, 1 1 from Derby, and 124 from London, 
about 55 miles in length, 35 in breadth, and 150 in cir- Newcastle-under^Lyne, an ancient, populous, and im- 
cumieronce. It lies in the province of Canterbury, and in proving town, derives its name from a castle, now in ruins, 
the dioc4!8e of Lichfield and Coventry. built in tlie reign of Ifenrp IlL, which was called New, to 

In the time of the ancient Britons^ this county was distinguisii it from an older castle, which stood at Chestoi ton, 
chiefly inhabited by the Carnavii j under the Romans, it a village in its neighoiirhood. It is chiefly noted for its 
was a part of tho district called flnvia Cccsancnsts ; coal mines and flourishing potteries. 'Lhis place was for- 
during the Saxon Heptarchy, it belonged to the kingdom of mcrly much noted for a very peculiar custom, which was th«» 
Mercia. . . . ■ putting tlie bridle into tlie mouth of termagant, or scold, 

The air of Staffordshire, is, in general, pure and healthy, in such a manner as to deprive her of speech for tim time, so 
but in the mountainous parts it is sharp and c^>ld. The leading her about the town, till she made signs of her intention 
middle and southern parts of the county are, for the most to keep her tongue in better discipline for the fiitme, and tiicii 
part, agreeably diversified with wood, arable, and pasture setting her at liberty upon promise of amendment. This 
J'he great forest of Cank, or ^^^annock, in the centre, has instrument of salutary correction is still in custody of llni 
Jong been little belter than a wide naked waste. The moor mayor of tho town. 

lands of the north are also wild and hilly. Tho southern Bilston, a large village, and much more populoua tli.ni 
boundaries are distinguished lor their romantic h(.'atitios. many towns, is chiefly noted for its numerous coal pif.s anJ 
This county is chiefly noted for its coal ininc.s and iron ore. iron works, as is also all the country round, inchidjiig 
There are also quarries of stone, alabaster, and liinastono Walsall, Wedneshtiry, Dudley, Stourbridge, Wolveihampton, 
It is also famous for its potteries, its inland navigation, &c. 

founderies, and different branches of iron trade. Its mines Wolverhampton , a large and populous town, i.s noted for 
of coal and iron are rich and extensive. The seat of the its man ufactun^s of Japan ware and locks, 'fhe paii-^h of 
Potteries, so noted for earthenware and china, is near New- Wolverhampton is nearly 30 mih‘s in cin uit, in uh'nh are 
caslle-under-Lync, extending in a line of villages for about cx>mprehended 17 villages. It is t> miles fiom Wals'iil, 11 
10 miles. from Birmingbam, and 130 fiom London, liy way of Du- 

The coal mines are mostly abundant in the moorlands, minghaiii, and 124 by way of WaLall. 
and tho neighbourhood of Newcastle-under- Lyiie, and also About 7 miles from Wolverhampton is llic small town of 
about Walsall, Bilston. Wolverhampton, Dudley, and Wed- Brewood, noted for its grammar school. Amongst other 
nesbury.* • eminent men educated at this kcIiooI were Richard lltird^ 

Stafford .shire is divided into 5 hundreds, in which are I late Bishop of Worcester, and Sir Edu'tird Lylthiina, 
city (Lichfield), 21 market towns, and 181 pari.shcs. Its Bart. 

chief rivers are tho Trent, Sow, Dove, Tame, and Chur- Tamworth^ an ancient and improving town, is divided 
net. into two part.s hy the river 'l ame. 'J’hc western part btunds 

' It.s principal towns are, Lichfield, Stafford, Wolver- in Statford.shire, and the eastern in Warwickshire. Thin 
hampton, Walsall, Burton-upon-'rrent, Stone, Tainw'orih, place was formerly the royal residence of the king.s of 
Leek, Newcastlc-under-Lyne, lUtoxeter, Cheadle, Kccles- Mercia There is a giammar .•■chool, founded by Queen 
hall, Penkridge, and Hugely. Elizabeth, and a fine hospital, founded by Mr. Huy, 

/.icA/n;^/ is a neat and well-built city, situated in a valley who was tlie founder of Ginj s Hospital, in the 
about 3 miles fcoiilli of the ’I'rent, and is divided into two jorough of Southwark. Mr. Guy was a bookseller, in 
parts, which run into that river. It is both a town and London, and son of a liglitcrriian in Ilorselydown, South- 
county of itself, containing a jurisdiction of about 12 miles wark. He represented Tam worth in parliament, and it was 
in circumference, and, jointly with Coventry, forms the sec the place of his mother’s nativity. It is 117 miles from 
of a bishop. This city suffered greatly in the civil wars; London. 

Lord Brooke, commander of the parliamentary forces, was Stone, a considerable town, is situated on the nortli bank 
shot while besieging it, in U)48. The cathedral, which )f the river Trent, on the high road from London to Che.<>ter. 
was first built about the year 300, has been several times By the means of the Trent this place communicat'^s wdili all 
rebuilt and enlarged ; and it is now considered one of the the great inland navigations in the kingdom. It is pnptilou 
noblest Gothic structures in England. It is chiefly noted as and well provided w'ith inns. It is 140 miles from London, 
the birth-place of the celebrated Dr. SamuelJohnson, the This town is said to have been founded by Wulfere, king of 
great moralist and lexicographer, whose father was a ^K)k- Mercia. 

seller here, and had more than once been chief magistrate ; a large and populous town, is seated on tho 

Ashmole, a celebrated antiquary, and the founder of a river Dove, among pastures, excellent for breeding and fat- 
famous library at O.xford ; and Bishop Newton, the author eriing cattle. Its market, which is by far the largest in 
of a ** Dissertation on the Prophecies," were also among its his part of the kingdom, is particularly noted for corn, 
natives. cattle, sheep, butter, and cheese. Uttoxeter is IG mil^is Irom 

Stafford, the county town, is situated on the river Sow. Lichfield, 19 from Derby, and 137 from London. 

In Doomsday-book it is called a city, but it does notap{}ear Eccleshall, a small, but neat town, is ©iinated about 7 
to have beeni incorporated before the reign of King John, miles from Stafford. Here is a castle, a seat of the Bishop 
It is noted as the birth-place of /saac IFa//on, the celebrated ff Lichfield and Coventry. The opulent and interesting 

iistrict, called the Potteries, extends about 10 miles in 
length, and about a mile and a half in breadth, in which are 
PronoiiDCcd Wedgeberry. found clays of great variety in colours and texture. It 
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in from this district that we reccire all our beautiful 
china. The Potteries arc in the vicinity of Ncwcastle-under- 
Lyno. 

Tntbury^ once a place of parent note, about 4 miles from 
Burton-upon-'I'ront, is now iailon into decay. It was for- 
merly famous for its castle, uhich is now in ruins. Tutbury 
Castle is seatrd upon a very coinmandiiu^ eminence. This j 
edifice, before its demolition by Henry I! I., was of great j 
extent and strength. Several of its towers remain, Iroin | 
which are exleripive prospects. It was in this castle that! 
Mnry^ Queen of Scots, was confined in the reign of 
Queen. Elizabeth. Here resided the noted Ann Moure^ a 
poor woman, who pretended to have lived four years and a| 
half without eating and drinking. By the perseverance of' 
some incredulous gentlemen, this woman was ioiind to be a 
great impostor. A. J). IHl'l. j 

Walsall, is a very considerable town, about 6 miles from ) 
Wolverhampton. It is particularly noted for bridle-biu, 
fitirrnpj, and other hardware for saddlers. y\t the distance 
of alxMit a mile from this town is Bentley Halt, now aj 
farm-house, the ancient seat of Colonel Lane, remarkable! 
for entertaining Charles //., after the battle of Worcester, 
from whence Mrs. Lane conveyed him to the sea-side. It is 
miles from London. 

Cheat! Iv, a small towui, consisting of one principal and 
four smaller streets, is situated on the confines of the M<ior- 
lands, at the intersection of the roads from Newcastle-undv- 
J.yne to Ashbourn, and from IJttoxeter to Leek. Near the 
town is an extensive copper foundcry, belonging to the Duke 
of Devonshire, and theCheadlc brass-wire company’s works, 
belonging to F. Patten, Ksq. It is also noted for its manu- 
facture of (ape, an<i coals of an excellent (juality. At about 
4 miles distance from (’beadle are. the remains of the 
ancient castle of Alvcton, and at about 5 miles arc the 
noble ruins of (’roxden Abbey, founded by Bertram de Ver- 
don, Clieadle is 12 miles from Uttixeter, Leek, and Stone, 
12 from Newcastle and A.sliboiirn, I A from Stafford, and 
147 from London. 

Leek issitiiated in a mountainous part of tiiecountry, called 
llie Mooi lands, on the river (yliurnet. It is chiefly noted for 
its manufacture of thrown-silk, of bandana, and <Jther l»and- 
kercliiefs, of ribands, and silk-twist, and of cotton. The 
Ticigbbouring bills abound with coal mines, from one of 
which issues a salt spring. Leek is 1.0^ miles from 
liondon. 

Penkritlije, a small town in the central |)art of the 
county, is sealed on the river Penk, from which it takes its 
name. This town was formerly large and populous, hut is 
now' greatly rod\iced. There was once a monastery. It is 
130 miles from London. 

Rugely, a neat and well-built town, is noted for its ina- 
nnfactme of bats and felts. It is near the inland naviga- 
tion, wliicb forms so exten.sive a chain of internal communi- 
cations between all the principal rivers in Kngland. It is 
12() miles from I.ondon. 

Among ibo most distinguiOied person.*;, natives of this 
county, were, Eduard f.ngh, author of the “ Criiicu 
Sacra Dr. Gilbert Shtldon, Archbishop of Canterbury*, 
.Sir Thomas Lyttleion, the great lawyer ; .ind Dr. Wil- 
liam Gifford f Archbishop of Uheims, Duke and Peer of 
France. 

Population of the Chief To 


f.ichfield I')*) 

Stafford 

Wolverhampton 2l,i'M 


Walsall, and parish 1.5,066 

Newcastle- under- 1 y no 8, 1 92 

Burton-uj>on-Trent, and parish 6,988 

Slone, and prt7*£.?A 7,808 

Tam worth, and parish 7,182 

L'ttoxeter, and parish 4,864 

Leek, and 10,780 

Cheadle, and parish 4,1 19 

Kccleshall 1,28.5 

Penkridge 2,3.51 

Itugely, and parish .3,161 


This county sends 17 members to parliament j viz., 4 lor 
the county; 2 for Lichfield; 2 for Newcastle-under- Lyno ; 
2 for StalVord ; 2 for St<*ke-upon-'rr(*nt (a new borough) ; 
2 for Tamv\orih j 1 for Walsall (a new borough); and 2 fo* 
Wolverhampton (a new borough). 

AHCHITKCTDRAl. RKCORDS. 

No. I — Temples, 

(Conthnud frompnf^e .192.) 

A contemplation and examination of this wonderful stnic- 
turc, in all its bearings, would occupy too much space ; 
and we will proceed to an examination of tlic principles of 
the style and elements of the sacred architecture of (he 
Grejeks ; another fine example of which is the temple of 
Jupiter Pntielltnins, in the i.Haiid of Egiua, which was 
recently di.‘,covered by Messrs (jockerell, jun., l oster, Linkh, 
Baron Haller, and others: than which discovery of Grecian 
architecture and sculpture, none of modern times can 
he considered as more extiaordinary, or more intert'sting and 
important to the history of art. 

The inhabitants of the island of Egina were the first Eu- 
ropean Greeks who became considerable for their inlelligeiu-e 
in maritime traflic. Pausanins relates, that soon after tlie 
return of the Heraclid.e into Peloponnesus, the F.ginetans 
had much commerce in (ireecc. yF.lian, Strabo, and other 
authors, believe that the builders of this beautiful temple 
were the first among the Gre(‘ks who brought coined money 
into use. 

The power of the Eginetans was destroyed, after a short 

t brilliant career, by the Athenians, in the time of Pericles, 
who drove them from iheir island, and anniliilated their 
wealth and power. 

The sculptures or this fine temple are now at Munich, 
and are the propt rty of the Prince Royal of Bavaria. Tliey 
were discovered under tl..: fragments of its architecture, 
where ibcy had been concealed from the rapacious comiucr- 
ors of (irecce for a period of nearly two thoii.saiid yoArs. 
They have been united, and the very fe w parts of them 
which were deficient restored, at Rome, by Thorwaldsen, 
the celebrated Danish sculptor. 

JMr, Cockerell, in his excellent paper on these sciilpturcfi, 
published in the 12th No. of the Journal of Science and 
Arts, says, “ But what may be considered of still greater 
interest, and that which renders the discovery of tlic first 
importance to architecture ns well as to arc.haiology is, 
that they afford us a complete example of the great historical 
compositions of entire statuary, with which the (ireeks en- 
tiched the pediments of their temples; a species of repre- 
sentation hitherto unknown to us, and which far exceeds, 
111 scale and splendour of eilect, any which the moderns have 
attempted : for the greatest efforts of art hitherto cmoloved 
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in the grand pictures (the stila machinoso) of the Italians, 
cannot vio with compositions of this nature, any more than 
the materials by which both were cflfected can be compared 
together." 

Tlie style of these sculptures, however, is mannered, 
and possesses no variety of expressiorj. ‘‘ A Mnlle is f.ecMi 
on all the mouths, like that of an opera-dancer ; the cheeks 
are hollowed ; the lips are thick ; the nose is short, hut an- 
gular and prominent; the eyes are protruded,'* prohaldy for 
eftoct; “ the forehead is flat and retiring; and the chin is 
remarkably long and rather pointed ; the hair and drapery 
are arranged witli the greatest precision. 

** The style of the architecture is pure and beautiful, and 
its order a grand and chaste Doric. In it we find a veiy 
remarkable and very ancient example of the practice which 
prcvailfid among the Creeks, of painting their sculptures ; 
for the style and execution of the colotirs of the temple prove 
that they cannot be of any other date than tin* original 
con.struction. 


indebted for llie purest and the. l)e ,t canons of aicliiicc- 
liire that till' vNorlil ever.s«*en, 

'I’he I'Jifffffifiu temples were remark. ihir i m- the niiinhi'r 
anfl dispo-,iiii)n of the et)!nmiis contairn'ii in tin- si-m-i.i] rn- 
closnres \\ it liin the wiilh. The little cell.n' .v.>j •> 
nothing but a liffle .>,lal)le or loilirire; i-'i' the "-.i. i. il .i.n.n il 
to whiiiii tlie hoiidmi.; as ei ated. 'rh'> r 

entered hut hy tie* prie^t'^; .and it is eijiiou> to 
confined au-l iiripreteiKlini.’; t Ids he.nt, or kernel, ot i.- 

tore, if ve luav so expiess if, is, uhen comp.ned wilh d,.- 
inagnificent poriieo(*s ■ - m.j 'luliceiii in si/e, |)iofji>f lions, .(inl 
often in sl>le likewise. Ohfdi.sks nnd cnlo-NS d xi.itiM, v.cic 
ordinarily pi iced hetoie tin* intiaiici*. *J lie.se weii* .some- 
(inie.s preceded (ly :ille\ s «'f sphinxe.s. or li.ms, of iniiiie-.sc 
si/e. Near the galc'i weie elected two neos's .if .a. 

pyramidal fium: tlie.si* wire often cov(‘!ed with Im i ';\- 
jdiic lias-^i-ielievi. .A ciubel. scooped »nii m (he .shaoi* 
(it a gorge, was the only suh.stitnte for the ent.iMaU le, 
whether to tin* gate itself, (.r to the two loity ina es n l 


In order to relievo tlie statues, the tympanum ofijoining. No pediment, or sliapo of loof, inie/f ied wifli 


the pediment was of a clear light blue : large portionsof the 
colour were still .seen on the fragments,” .says iMr. Smirke, 
“ns we raised them from the ground. The moulding, both 
over and under the cornice, was painted ; the loaf was red 
and white, and tlie superior moulding of llie cornice was 
painted in encaustic ; the colours, being on iiiarhie, and 
more exposed, had long disappeared ; but the relief in which j 
the part so c«)vered was found indicated very peifectly its 
outlim*.’* 

The Kginctans formed a school of sculpture, a.s 
aflerw'ards did the Corinthians ; who, however, may per- 
haps be considered to have surpassed them in point of 
merit. 

The inhabitants of Corinth were very early distinguished 
for their riches and their maritime, force. h’e\v situations 
are more favourable for commercr* than that of (Nirinth ; and 
Horner and Thucydidex fretpienlly gav<i Corinth tlie epithet 
of opulent. 

The genius and inclination of llui (Nirinthians led them 
rather to cultivate commerce, and tlie peacelnl art*i, than 
military enterpri.ses. Sati.sfied with gaining W(*alth by 
honourahh* ineun.s, they next sought to eujov it with tawti*, 
and gave themselves up to the luxurie.s and refinements whicli 


their opulence alTordi'd them. 'I'liey applied tliemselves also ^ 

to render their city the most h*?autiiul and magnificent ol ; ti» iheir ili-.ea'‘e<, hut .i 

Greece, and .spared nothing to accomplish it. C'orinth wasj^ven in theii lil(‘-time; in'.? 
filled with temples, palaces, theatres, porticoes, and a vast 
number of other striictun's, as commendable for the rarity of 
the marbles employed in their con‘*.triiciioii, as tor the ele- 
gance of their architecture, The.se magnificent <»<lifices weie 
moreover enriched with an infinite number of eohiiuns and 
statues of tlie most precious mat(*rials, and executed by the 
hands of the most famous masters. I.uxury, opulence, and 
effeniinacy, displayed themselves in every part of (’orinth. ^ ... 

8he was, without exception, the richest and most voluptuous: in the ho.iks ot KiiwgH and (diionicles, to ul ich wr bi : 
city that could be found in ail Greece. I direct the attention ot our readers. 

The invention of the Corinthian order is explained in the ! 'i'he - cond temph* ol .lenisalem wa-. hudf by ih- ^ 

^Tiide on architecture, but of the sacred arrhitechire of the ’ after il-eir return from the Ikiliylouish c.'iptivity, uruh i (o.* 
inhabitants of w-e have little l(?ft to guide us. These! inspection and ^influence of ZeiuMiahel, tin ir .r, .i::J 

are ruins of a grand and solemn temple of the Doric order ot .lo.->hua, the high-priest, with the lenvi* and ern ''Mi l o - 


the liori/ont.'il line ot the j'l.illonu :iho\<', whew jt is p: >- 
hahle thopriisls often p.'i^.iiMl the ni.dil, n -ci i Ji.' > i > i he 
ii.sage of the i“ouijtry. ll»](' they had ah.Mid.mf < »j*j • i ./.m 
ties for makiri,t. under a heaiitilnl ',K\ , i eni ■ .1 
oh^e^v:l1i^lns w liieh ncioipied so coieodei.i Ii'e ,i | o. nl ;h jj 
thoughts, d'hu'* eveiything ali't'ii .jj) t',^\|!iin (•■. i, \ 
calculated to (‘Xciie wonder and a mm. <• « i .s'm- lit- i- 
garitic oh<di«ks, columns, jind pyr.iinld.-* vitii iiit- i!-.' 

Ic.s^ ranges of lofty eolumns wiilun — tl.*- >ii!, , i,,.! 

robed pii(*stK — all combined to \*»m\<. Mid .e r.i' ''...w. 
charrii, which tin; niirdsteis nl .1 fil>e le!; 'ion l.in w c 11 
how to cnnv(*rl, to th(‘ir ow'n ad vant 'ge. 

'I he vaiietiivs ol temples ainoi'g the tio'Uff/K wne mi'ne' 
rous ; whereof I ho.s(» l)niit by tin* Mag'., iV-- , c o.m ' mi ■.! ti-, 
the augurs, and wherr'in tin* e.M i» i^e^ td' n !> ;• ..i . i«- •« ot 

laily performed, wi r(‘ held » .s!)eci:illy w.oih', • 1 ton a: i - ■ i 
tiori. 'riio'-a* which wane not con'll < r.ued e.ii!.'.{ /'./ 
lln»Se little temples wliiih wert covritd, ».r '•iic 

d(*iiomiiiated .lldicuhe \ and tlu‘oj»eri <<>i> •, Sr>'i t.ihn 
rdifiiM‘s, cori.'t(‘cr.i led to paitieiil.ai me f'ln-. oj il.t ir n - 
.ship, leceived tin* riann s of fain, oi dilijhia. 

'I’lie Hom.uj-., in point of I’.n 1 , aj'| i-'ir to h.ive o'U'o>n«* a)! 
otlier iialion-, iij n'^pecl to the miinhi 1 <.l li'i-n i<-ioj>!es. 
They not only erected them to then 1 V'd to llieii mine.?, 

il .) t'j tlieii i-mj)''! Ill ■., and llrO 
iin’e-N hei( of v\e nii“'t with in 
medals, inscripf i-oi and nilier moimment'.. 

'I’lie lem[»Ie (jf Jrrif\f(l( ’/t was .similar in it', plan to Ire 
Tfitunmrir, 'J'lie t'anphi was begun b\ No/ov. //>, 

about ilie year «d' tlie world and, a. coiding to 'u.* 

cliion »lo'j;ei',, iH'loia* Clni.st IUl‘.l, and lim .bed in <■; r, - 
years ( beat mistaki;s havt* been committ»'d j*eiii.> ti..> 
dinieii^i.M.s id’ this building, hv < •mf ainding t iie em'.’. 
iii.Uical de'/Ci Iptioii hy l’’./ekiel witli tin- plain a< < <,nnt lii ii- 


arc ruins Ot a grand and solemn toniplo . 

its style is of an early period, as the sli.>rlness of the coliiiiiii.s j ment ot ( yrns, tlie Ib'isian empiior. to v. Iio.n .JmixM 

witli the great height and form of the architecture clearly | was now heconie a inhutary kingdom I h. . t- mpie wa- 

prove. The proportions of its columns and the capit il- | plundered and profaned hy /!///?. - /,//, /.) '„r s (wl,., 

are nearly similar to those at IVstnm, while the grace- | aUii caused the public wor-lnp m if to and 

ful form of its echinus, and its gieat projertion. have i afierwaids purified by i/./. f c/,/ v bo u- 

a very striking appearance. To the sacr(*d architeclme ^toied the divine worship ; and.aii^rli.ivliig sl.jMdrixrhmi- 

of the Greeks, as exhibited in their variou-s temples, wc are i died years, jt wa.s rebuilt bv /A/o«/, with a m.igni'.i- 
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rt-nre approaching to that of Solomon, Tacitus calls 
it imuiDiSfU oiMulentim templam, and Josephus says, 
it was tho most astonishing structure he had ever seen, 
a^i uell on account of its architecture as its inagniludc, asid 
likewise the richness and magnificence of its various parts, 
and tln^ reputation of its sacred appurtenances. This 
KMuple, whicli Herod hegan to huild about sixteen years 
before tho hitih of Christ, and so far (-oinpleted in nine 
yeais and a li.ilf as to be fit for divine service, wa.s at length 
destroyed hv tlie lb mans, on the fiaino month and day of the 
inonih on w hicli ASo/owon’ji Temple was demolished by the 
Hnhvloinnns. 

'I’iie fnilinn friij]>lea, or pagodas, arc soinetirnes of pro- 
<]igioufl si/e. W e shall treat of tliom more at large in a 
‘^epnrate articl( . 

W’e joay lemark, in conclusion, that nothing i.s more 
eoimiiocdv louiKi on ancient medals, and particulaily tliose 
>)f tlie Koinann, lhan reprcfientations, some of them very 
cN.u t, of dilleieni templrs. 


P.ItKHl/MMIY Ob' Sin KOBKRT rEBl., BART., M P. 

n I e n i- s e n t .\ r i \ e i o it t a m \v o ii r i \ , 

IN M AH OHDMI I HI . 

Tins distil .^wished statesman and senator is the eldest 
son of the la e Sir Bohort Peel, vhose inein<»ir we liave 
given at page -H, in a former number of the ** The (iuid< 
to Kiiou ledge and we now proceed, agreeahl> to our pro- 
uli^e, to giw- ‘‘Oine account of hi.! son. 

Sir Boheil was horn about the year 17MS, when his mo- 
ther was V t under ID years of age, slu? having been married 
toll late lather at only 17; hut though young, this lady 
*,sed (pialilications often wanting in jK'rs<ms of riper 
\<‘ars; an<l, no doubt, was eapahle of fidfilling the olfiec of a 
iiiatio:i: her fii>l-l)oin .‘^on, whose lile we aifj about to re- j 
, ca/i iri(<» (he world under the favouiable an-spiees of 
P iilal i-rth and virtue, parents who weie not hssstdi- 
i to watch and dtivatc the genninaling genius on its 
lli‘t njipearance, thr they had been to suci our and nourish, 
the bodily giaiwth and .strength of their )lf-'piing while in in-j 
I'liiav. 

Sir lloherl may, therefore, be supposed (o have bad all! 
the axlvantagrs that birth could atlord ; his lather, a niauotj 
consuimnate prudence and sound judgment; his motbrr,a' 
l idv of gie.it di.scietiou, and in the hloom of youth, and their} 
>.t;ition in life atliiieiit :ind highly respectable I 

< Miuit care w as taken by !)oth parent.s it o I’diieation 

of (heir .son ; the rilher’s instruetions wi gi\eii with 

an earnest //oc ntic,'* as !)^m ame him in that lionour.ihl 
c,.ipaciiy; and allow iivg loi maternal feeling, lhedutie;oi 
the nnrserv wcie not h-.s stii.-tly performed ; in that le- 
.spect, we may sj’c'ak of .V// ns Cir did r*f the 

f irocc/u'/, (- tlial they were cducatoil mm tom in (j.cmio, 
f/ttinn in scrnione 7 n>xtri!i J 

We are informed that S/r A'o^cr/ I’as pla*-cd at t!io 
fiilniol at Harrow, hut the found.-iion and huj.is of his edii- 
e.itioii are supposed to have no other archiN-« t than In', fa- 

• IJor oL'r, tx Latin apliori.sin, nignirynu!, /)» 

>01(1 eaine^lly rnpiiring Htteiitioii to a paiti • nlai 

t (intfi'/ut, biolhci'i and fanioii-i poliii. i.ui-. -- / V.’. .»/■ ‘-r// .*y 

I N(»( iMoii* on tlic lirca^t nr on the lap, th.iii hy the c oo .. i>a- 
titin or speech of the* nwdlier. 


ther, and a mure able and more attentive one than he waa 
could not have been found : and, perhaps, more equally 
anxious to commence the undertaking well, and $o zealoue 
j for its success, for, in such a work, who can act exactly in 
loco parentis V philanthropy never stretched human kind- 
ness to that length ! 

From school. Sir Robert was removed to Oxford, and 
became a gentleman commoner of Christ Church, which 
college, hy tlic excellent management of Z>r. Cyril Jackson^ 
was oniinently calculated to form and finish the gentleman 
as w ell as the scholar, and to fix those principles that sustain 
L linn veneration for our holy religion and the stability of 
I the state. Under this discipline, Sir Robert was tutored 
and formed, as wtdl as many other eminent characters, to 
fill and adorn tho otfices of public life. The inodoof study, 
and tho choice of books in this college, were judiciously 
adapted to the ])urf>oses intended. Upon taking his degrees. 
Sir Robert greatly distinguished himself, and gave an 
carne.'«t of the abilities by which he has since become so con- 
spicuous. Jt is rather remarkable that almost all the emi- 
nent men of the present day were noted for early display of 
talent w'hile at the University. 

Having passed through the college with so much credit 
and applause, it was natural enough to expect the honour 
that followed, on the first occasjpn that offered, on the 
death of Sir Wtlliam Dolben^ represcDtati\'’e in Parliament 
for the UniverMty of Oxford, who had filled that honourable 
station nearly 40 years; tho Speaker of the House of Com- 
mon.s had succeeded him, but being shortly after called up to 
the Upper House of Peers, by the title of Lord Colchester^ 

I Sir Hobart Reel was chosen in liis place ; and he had not long 
I been elected to this high trust, before he was appointed to an 
olfiLe t>f the first dignity and consequence, thatof Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant oflreland, a post which, in consequence 
of tJie distracted and agitated state of that country, required, 
and still requires, the utmost vigilance, foresight, and activity. 

While Sir Hobart remained in Ireland, he acquitted 
himself with impartiality and energy, hut w'itli every de- 
gree of leniency that was compatible with tho preserva- 
tion of government and the .security of property, so far as it 
could he (lone without t'oeouraging idleness ; he relieved the 
})eabanlry, and endeavoured to ameliorate their condition ; 
and whoa the failure of the crops, and the disorganized state 
of the country, had brought on disease and famine, he set to 
work his own active benevolence and all the means of his 
ollicial inlluence to alleviate the general distress. On ii is 
return ixom Ireland, Sir Robert was rew'arded by the ap- 
piu>e:e of his Sovereign anti his country, for the able and im- 
partial performance of the duties that had been confided to 

I retirement of Lord Sidmouih, he became 

Secretary of State , and it is W'cll knowm with what pro- 
pi iety and diligence he has conducted the business of that 
exalted Oiilce ; but which he since relinquished on account 
of « cliniige in tho Ministry, to the regret of even his politi- 
cal oppom nts. 

While /I’oAcrr remained in ofiice, he projected and 
canied info execution some of the most important improve- 
ments that had ever been suggested, particularly in the po- 
lice department, both with respect to the manstracy, and 
tie whole po^se cornitntus ; instead of the former ineffi- 
. ient guardians of tlic public safety, he instituted a force of 
alih hodiod men for the protection of the peace and pro- 
I'crtvofthfi people; and so well was the plan arranged, 

I hat bv cJa\ as well as by night, the streets and highways 


111 the place, or instead of a parent. 
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' are now preferred in perfect <Mrder ; and depredatioof on 
persons and property are effectually prevented. The sti- 
pendiary magistrates were also put upon a better foundation ; 
iheir salaries made adequate to their stations, and sufficient 
to engage the services of talented individualfi: nor did he 
lorget the miserable condition of those who, having offended 
against the laws of their country, were doomed to expiate 
> heir crimes in the gloomy dungeon of a prison and the la- 
bour of a mill I his benevolence beamed through these dark 
recesses, and demonstrated to those who Iiad deviated, that 
reclamation was more the desire of his heart than retribu- 
tion. In the exercise of patronage. Sir Robert always made 
wealth and merit the chief critcrions in the choice of persons 
on whom to confer the favourof iiis iuflusoce. i 

Sir Robert's retirement from office was caused by the op- 
position. m Parliament to the arrangement of the Civil List, 
in consequence of which the Premier, his Grace the Duke 
of Welling ton f also resigned, and a new ministry was 
formed, under the auspices of Earl Greg, a nobliMuaii of 
ronsiderable talent and long political experience. Sir Ro^ 
beri has been attached to the Duke of Wellington, nut only 
by political opinion and circumstances of state, but also by 
private family and friendship, having while in Ireland con- 
ir.'icted a close iiitliiiacy with the Wellesleys, the Duke s re- 
lations in that country. 

On the accession to office of the now ministers under Earl 
Grey, forming what is technically called a Whig Adminis- 
tration, the question <)f parliamentary reform hecame a 
subject of agitation, more energetic than it had ever before 
appeared to be among the pe<ip!e; and as the meinhers of 
his iVlajcsty's Government were mostly composed of gentle- 
men w'ho had formerly ailve.caled the right of rtio people to 
this rcstoratijii of thuir political privileges, they could not 
avoid taking up the subject as a miniUcrial measure, \vitliout 
exasperating the people by an apparent defection from prin- 
i iple; neither is it lair to suspect their sinceiity on the sub- 
ject, iiidtpendrnt of their eagerness to possess ihemselves of 
power and emohiinents : doubtless they fi‘U the deep respon- 
sibility which they had incurred towards ihocfuinlry atlar^o, 
hy taking office, subject to previous declarationH of reform, 
and the dangers of a changi* in the representative system 
so large as that which (if they attempted any) must be ac- 1 
complihbed. 

Sir Robert Peel, w'itli sentiments of great veneration for 
tlie constitution and w'elfire of the state, and the inviolabi- 
lity of iU institutions, felt alarmed at the bi)ld innovation 
which the sehttinc of the Ministers seemed to introduce, and 
therefore he opposed il)e progress of a measure, which he 
thought was begun in precipitancy, iiiipolled by clamour, 
and likely to be conducted with danger, in the hands of 
imbecility, since it was possible that they might let slip the 
reins of government, and, like Phaeton, suffer the chariot of 
state to fall into destiuctioii by sotting fire to the combusti- 
bles that faction was ready to apply, and whicii had been 
actively introduced int<) the popular circles hy incendiaiies j 
of no small ability and reekleas determination. Hut no 
sooner was it become expedient, and iiidcid unavoidable, 
to carry the plan into action, than Sir Robert, with that 
promptitude which distinguishes a real patriot, dotenuined 
to acquiesce with tffe decision of his country ; and laying 
aside all party feelings, or sensations of disappointment, to 
throw all his influence and example into that scale which ' 
appeared best suited to favour the political wclt'urc of the 
people, and the integrity of the empire. 

The conduct of Sir Robert Peel in the present Heforined ! 
Parliament, we may venture to say, has met with unquali- 
fied appprobalion, uom ail ranks of people ; and his disiu- 


terettod magnanifnity with respect to the conduct of Minis* 
ters upon Irish affairs, particularly that Minister who /ills 
thepffice that he (Sir Robert Peel) once held, may have a 
parculel, but never was exceeded by any statesman in any 
age or country. 

In the “ Guide to Knowledge'* we do not profess to dis- 
cuss questions of a political nature; it is our business to 
instruct, if we can, and give such lessons as may afford 
information to our readers, in the sciences of moral and 
social duties, and, for that f)urpose, w'c hold forth examples 
of biographical excellency, as worthy of praise and imita- 
tion; with this design, and for no other purpose, we direct 
our attention to the subject of this memoir still before our 
eyes, and on tbo theatre of public lifif, a life wo are Cion- 
fident that never will be tarnished for want of private virtue, 
and which, standing on such a foundation, is not likely to 
be overthrown by any political flood or tempest. Sir 
Robert is now in the prime of life, on whom hi.s countiy 
fixes a .steady eye ; he stands high in her opinion of his 
h()iie.siy as a statesman; and if a virtuous education riru' 
honourable susceptibility are sure giiarantee.s »)f integrity 
and constancy, the country will not be deceived. 


OF METEORS AND THE FiA’IDS 

The word meteor signifies some body iloaiiug in the air 
above us; and meteors are compoutidcd of vapours and 
exhalations, 'fhe former of these aie acpieous pai tides, ami 
the latter particles of various kinds of matter nhidi ait' cdu- 
tinually being carried off from the inaiu stock.s oi lad it 
and floated upward by the air. 

The air itself is divided into three different ii'gions, the. 
upper stratum of the highcht i»f whicii ealcuiuted to hi' 
nearly fifty miles above the level of the eaith. Of 
three regions, or di.stinct strata of air, the highest im l!u‘ 
lightest, coldest, and most bubllc, and the ]o\\e.st the heavi- 
est, warmest, and most dense. This is easily eoiiceivable 
when we remember that all the lower stiata Jiave to bear 
the weight and pressure, and are consc(|ueiitly condensed by 
all those above them. A column or pillar of air — for so any 
square portion of it may fairly be considered, one foot 
.square is calculated — upon the supposition of the heiglit 
wiiich we have stated the atnio.sphero to be considered — to 
weigh no less than 2,1(30 pounds. A man of the ordinary 
average height and size U considered to present, in his entire 
person, about fourteen S(juare feet of surface to the atmo- 
sphere. A bigger man of courso presents a still more con- 
siderable Mirface ; but a mail who presents exactly tlie above 
surface to tli<.‘ atino.sphere sustains an atmospheric pressure 
of no less than 30,2 10 pounds ! A weight so enormous a .<5 
tills, if boaiing upon a man in any one direction, would 
completely pulverize iiim : bow he is enabled not only to 
move under it without pain or difficulty, but even without 
being com«cioiis of its influence, we liavo elsewhere siiown. 
I'his air, which is so subtle and so ponderous, wdiich though 
invisible to our organs of sight is not only material but 
reducible, and frequently is reduced into it.s constituent 
gase.s, this air, when violently agitated, beconie.s what wo 
call wind. Relative to the theory of the winds many errors 
li.ivc been committed, and much absurdity has been 
broached ; yet the observation of some of tlie very com- 
mone.'^t occurrences of life would, if a little attention were 
be«itoiM'(l upon them, serve to render the true theory oer 
foctlv iulelligible and convincing. 
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OiM roj\af‘r‘i must of course roiueuibor that, when speak- 
')f Iluiris, \Vi' explainf'fl, that a h«.(Iy spi'firicully lighter 
than a fluid into which it i-, pIu/j^mJ will float in that 
Imjio. explaini'd the la’.\ t»l n jdiilosophy bv w'liich 

ilii", iiivru iahl V n<*' ui >, .)i’ii|!\, ti^at we iKed not now repeat 
it. tl r <■» i.ii!', <1 tli'i! law in their minds, let < ur 

leadi is ii(,\« tiitii ;i! [enMoi. to that simple and yet 

tleliy,htlid c l)|i ■ i, ll.< .i < un liioside. Why i'^ it that tloTo 
i'* a Cwiistam np.Miifl 'li «d’ air tVom the room through the j 
rhii'iio y' Sni .1 »*, all ol it at Ir.'ul which leally ascends 
ifit.z il,«* i- in lav’t air healt d, and, «»f course, ■ 

V(i\ '--[('aii >• i.'iM Led. 'J'l.e vi-'iMe paiiiclcs of smoke arei 
* \ 111' .me panic If.i of the Ci»n>iiined find, and j 

ln''ii;-.‘h \'liMi cliiTuic/l throcr/.h llie whole' liotly oi ri:iinK| 
laieliici ;i;r tiiey ah'o lise with it, yet i hey very so m, in 
I, icHiiM scpaiatcd ii-mi ii, and visible <>r in\ i'jible, j 

accjoidiii^r ,m they aie iij(li\ iclnally more or less mimile. 
W ill I. a l ie is brsi li^lMcd, it heals and laielles the ah 


* \ ( . OlJi-'i 
lli'tiit'h 1 


furin a philosophical acquaintance with the theory of the’ 
winds. 

I’he winds, like the glcjhe itself, have foui great divisions, 
and are named after those great divisions of the earth 
whence they proceed. 'Fhe easterly wind traverses the arid 
and flcantily-watcred continent of Asia, and is therefore ex- 
ceedingly dry • while the westerly wind which blows across 
the great Atlantic Ocean is usually charged with fains, 
which it collects in its course. The northerly wind arises 
in the Frozen Zone, and is con.sequently the coldest and 
mo.st biting »>f the four; while the southerly wind, which 
rises in the Torrid Zone, and passes over countries scorched 
by the veitical influence of the sun, is, contrariwise, too 
warmeU and most genial. Invalids find their feelings and 
their health greatly and sensibly affected by these difi‘erei.t 
wifids and by their various degrees. 


v\ l ie h i'< inmwfii'ilc 1} abcoe il. 'I h.-it air, in obedienco to 
till- I;i u which wi; hfi’.i* alieadv alliidod to, of the* rite ol 
li'.J.‘* i I -cIk’h, ht‘c‘i)iiic"i iJiiTficd S'! it is heated, and rises as 
it ' icoMc, i;ircl>c(i; ami a% ^piickly as it ij.sea fioin the 
cl.impcv in a laielicnl .state, its filacc is supplied hv the 
ct'icim , .11 <i ilmi.re clciisi r, air fiom tlic npaiimcmt heneath. 
'I lii.. aii i ill il- tniM inrefied, aaom's, ami is riqflacid hy 
.. 11 , iih.l so in perpeMr.cl succe.vsi.ui, as long as the 
fiM- is l.f.i :ti ; ami lim.s there i' a perpetual draught, as il is 
c.‘Jh' i-f ; u iiom tlicj ap.utmciit up th<; chimney, on which 
iiCL-niMi t'..c':r aie piohahly hnlt-a-dozen iheuiiiatisms and 
tf el liai i j cr.iivlt l)y tiie lire-side for one which is Cc.in 
tl fic'lc d emt .tf dnm-'. 


Colossus OF Riionus.— This gigaiiilc statue was e.s> 
(cemed one of the seven wondere of tho world ; it was 
seventy cnbit.s high, and a ship with all its .sails might pass 
between its legs. It w as thrown down by an earthquake 
about two hundred years before Christ; and when the Sara 
ceiis became masters of this island, in 6f)5, they broke il in 
pieces, and 900 c.amclrt were loaded with the brass. Rhodes 
also, was fa:nou.s for its commerce, .and its naval power. 
ffs Imnnfortn the basis of the maritime reyidations of rno- 
dmn Europe. The air of tht.s inland is good, and the ioil 
fertile, but badly cultivated. 


The vi'i y ' :i'm* ^•‘lll'-e^ w liic h piodnce t!io diaughtof air np Da M I ETTA.— Thi.s city, which is on the east of Rosetta, 

< himio y, is tlii- I'jiii .i* of tlmse j.nigei draughts v/hich wcc.all! and contains 26,000 inhabitants, was very famous in the 
wind.'*, ami hi' h llil tlic ouisyiread .sails nf the seaman’s time of the Crusades. Its inanufacturp is fine linen of va- 
I with a pi< 'I’fjona Inerz*', m* rage in the tempest at rions colours ; it is a place of great trade, and is 100 miles 
lu’ri, Ol io tlic :.ll di iiomjj^ |/miic.'uie <iii shore. ^I'he firigi* south of Cairo. From Damietta may he seen tiie spot, called 
ii;d e.ii!'.’ ol ili.it v.ilr motion f.f tlie air which w« think of the Field of Blood, where tlie conflict between the Christians 


i\e V iinl i r.si llio .'ill ill cerlJiin |u»i ti^uis of the atmosphere 
being i; nt In rii« d, on :i(‘c<»iint of I. ting at the time uiid< r (he 
HJuie imi' i'.!uiti ii.llm .ice ui (he snn’s ia\s, leiuls upwaid.s, 
and 1 -, iij'I .c« d by llii- dvii'^o air iioin ai anid which rii.‘?lic.'; 
Jn : lhj.i:i H.l'iiri i‘i icj l.ici-d by tlu denser iieighboiiiing 
:ii , .iiid ilius )»:!’i'’t c.imoits ot ail aie <.sialdished. 'I'he 
iP.mMu v'h\ tin* wiinls :ue iml (tlicahS tendin'.^ upwards, ami 
imwi nil I 'M-iM* s; «it, is. ih.it ilir rot.itoi v iiii»lion of the earth J 
hiiicatii tl.v -nn i-; c Mi:>taiitl) presenting a new surface to; 
ho .u let] nptm. 'I’liii is e:i'»ily loridcri'd inleiligible by oh- ; 
eon in ; ih.it :.nii , i]iii.!» «>f the toimci kind is actnully per- ; 
j'etii lilv nii'i.i liii'j uMM the wh«>!o eqiiattirial circle. Ibis' 
ciiclc is peiji'inilv ] i< . ntioui imdf ti) the influence of the 
Min. and me- i.l r ’1\ linio liiis hell the larelied air i.s con- 
5Jt:i!':!y I i -II'!/, d w . j lace i.^ being as coiistanliy snpplietl 
by a i!! h (it .;r! ii an from the noith and .smu li p dt-s ; 
'«\l.'ic!i is il’.e lo (-.I I . .I'jih If eyphinalitm of the “ tiade 
\vimi.s.” 'I la.' I- . 1 .' li.iMvei, do ii.»t seem to }»!oceed 
(iiicctls/ r.om til.' ii>..ili ..ml 'This is ow i-.g to tlie 

il:iii3’ r.'tato- y ei »! /• t-Mili ea-twaid ; winch gives 

tho m-ilh wind tin- app':i! ■.iicf . f h'-im.; noith- easterly, and 
the fioiiili Avind that ot hfin; ■< nlh-enslf .iy. 

I'lic r '> f f c f.'i r violence tyl rii'-.t- '.imds which we i*.*!!! lein- 
pt..'&ts and Jnn 1 iciinc'^, i.s pi.di iM, pailly owing (o some veiy 
siini h' chondvfl nirency, wliu li, ho wevei , is a.s yet unas- 
certiiii*(l, h\ wliit.h the' lush of air ihn- p»-o(lncc.'l is 
l^cu ?i:.‘ f), i-.m fei.ictod, or di.sluilied. A very little degree 
of .'itn iuicn (.1 the [ilain facts stated in our pre>t::,t essay 
will, liowe'.'i*, it is hoped, alTord all readers of common j 
ciipaeily a (ji.i’e .•-ufricivnt stock of data bv wldch to 


and tlie Saracens is leporled to have been so obstinate, tliaf 
the earth and water were eri.sanguiijed for a considerable 
time after the battle J and where St, l.oiiis, according to 
the Arabs, wa.s taken pri'^oner. 

Among the ancient Persians, when children arrived at 
fi/e ^ears of age, they wrie eninisled to the care of learned 
men, Avho carefully implanted in iheir opening minds an 
aversion to vice, and allured them, rather by example than by 
precept, to the practice of the moral virtues. They were 
all trained to military exercises, and particularly to the use 
of the bo*v ; and none v ♦•■'c allov/ed to enter the royal palace 
without express pei mission, nor to approach the seat of 
majesty without pirastiating themselves on the ground. 

B'ljazet, after his capioro, observing his conqueror to 
laugh at him, said, “ Do not laugh at my misfortunes, 
'rarnerlane; it is God that hath suhdnrd me, not you. He 
i.s able to reverse om s-ituaiions, and to undi> to-morrow what 
he has decreed to-d iy." Tamerlane, assuming a more 
serious countenance, replied, 1 did not laugh with any 
design of exulting over you, but from a sudden impression 
of the lo'A' estimation in which throne.s and kingdoms must 
be held in lieavra ; shice royalty has been bestow'ed on such 
a blink-eyed man as you arc, and such a limping one as 
niyselt.” 

LoNtioN: PrinUil f..i ilie Proprietors, and Published byW. EoWARDt, 

12, Ave-MHriJ»-ljiR*, Pai«raojt«r*r«*\7, 

Piinlcd by Mili..-*, Jowett, and Mills, Boll court, Fltel-sCrtet. 




KFUKSTALL ABBEY, YORKSHIRE. 

Kirkstall is a village situated on the river Aire, three The revenues of the house at the dissolution of the mo- 
miles from Leeds, in the West Riding of Yorkshire: theij nasteries uere estimated at three hundred and twenty-nine 
ruins of the Abbey occupy a considerable space, measuring |>ounds per annum — a very large sum in those days: the 
from north to south throe hundred and forty Jfeot, and from site of the Abbey was at that period granted to Archbishop 
east to west four hundred and forty^ve feet. It is probable Cranmer iind his heirs. 

that the victnity was of considerable importance even in re- Among the monastic remains of the north of England, 
mote antiquity, being the site of a considerable Rotnan sta* this ruin may justly claim an elevated rank : for, as a pic- 
lion, as Roman coins Yiave frequently been dug uf^at Cock- turesque feature in landscape scenery, it is inferior only to 
bridge,, a village two miles north of Kirkstali Abbey; and Bolton Abbey, and as a S[>e(;iinen of architecture, it need 
on an adjacent moor, traces of a Ronian town have been hardly yield the palm of superiority to any other northern an- 
discovered, consisting of fragments of urns and other pottery, cient edifice, the celebrated Fountain s Abbey only excepted, 
with the ruins of a large atone aquedujst ; and also the re- Nearly the whole bgilding yet remains, as only the lead 
mains of a camp may be observed, admeasuring about five and timber w^ero removed at the dissolution. The whole 
chains by four, with a single vallum. exhibits that struggle ^ the Norman and early Gothic 

choir of Kirkstali Abbey extends fifteen yards by styles, w'hich marks thb ildings of the reign of Stephen, 

eight and a half, and has three chapels ou each side : the The windows are s|r round-headed lights; the doora 
transept is a square of nine yards and a half each way. are of the same fori .orned with rectangular or zigarag 

>4he nave is forty-eight yards long, by eight and a half \^de. mouldings ; the coin arc massy, clustered, with pointed 

Kirkstali Abbey was founded in 1 152 for Cistercians ; arches and Saxon cap is, each differing in design from the 
they were first settled at Bernoidswick^ near Gisburne, in others; the cloister quadrangle and the apartments around 
Craven. it arc nearly entire : the original refectory (the^^s^Muywcond 
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of later date) has been a magoiGcent vaulted room» sup* 
ported oa taro c;^Hiidncal'colucnn8, each of a fiingte stone. 

At the Ofigitia.l erection of this building, the tower, ac> 
cording to the. (tfactice in the twelfth century, was carried 
up only a little higher than the roof, but a lofty and im* 
posing addition was made to it in tlie reign of Henry VI!. : 
this so loaded the columns on which it was placed, net being 
calculated to bear so great a mass, that many years ago the 
north-west pillar gave way, occasioning the fall of tWQ sides 
of the tower, which has perhaps contributed to enhance the 
picturesque iffect of the whole structure : this part of the 
build iiig is showm in the point of view selected by the artist 
in the sketch presented to our readers. 


CELEBRATIOPt /OF IhlAK VEST- HOME IN THE 
ISLAND OFliUOEN, SWEDISH POMERANIA. 

Tn Vol. I. page 80, ^allusion has already been made to 
our English harvest'^^itne ; our readers will now observe 
the cercHioh^vof the same joyous period of the year as 
exhibited afMQg some of our continental friends. 

I’hc harvest begins in Rugen about the middle of August. 
Rye is the first grain to hd cut, which is done Avith the 
scythe: the sicklu is not in common use. The honour of 
being first mower has given rise to a singular custom called 
'‘The Victory whence the proverb, “avIio C(rrncs first, 
mows first — (like our “ first coino, first served.'*) 

When a field of corn i.s to be mowed, whoever is inclined 
to he the first goes very early to the field, takes a fe^v strokes 
with the scythe, and then lays himself down and conceals 
himself until his fellow'-labourers appear. But it often 
happens that a rival lins been beforehand with him, and 
calls out that he need not trouble himself, as Ae had already 
gained “ the victory ” 

Sometimes a tliir tixpectcdly starts up In another 
place as victor, and this kind of rivaksliip causes a great deal 
of mirth. Yet tlie mowers, to avoid all disputes, have 
bound them8elv(‘s l.y certuin regulations. 

When the liarve.st is pot in, the landlord generally gives 
his labourers a supper, and weddings are often celebrated at 
this Reusiiii. In the afternoon the family, Avith their guests, 
are asiseinbled round the tul>le. The coiiveisation relates to 
the weather, the harvert, the news, and similar topics. 

On a sudden, the sound of violins and (ifes is heard ; a 
])tocession of inCMi and AAoinen adt'ance from the barn, pre- 
ceded by their hannci, which is a haiA^r.st r?o\vij compo.ied 
of yew, !>ox, m»ld lin-.e!, ribands, and gilt apples, all artfully 
airanped. While the landlord and liis hieiuls are eomiiur 
out, those ulio hum iIk* proeessi<ui fi''at lluunselvcs. ^VheII 
they are all settled and quiet, one of the young women pre- 
sents the crown to the landlord with a poetical address. 

Then the ma.-tt i and mistiess dance a short minuet, give 
the crown to aimtl.er couple, and so on. If a bridal pair are 
prescMit, they dance In 'll, with the erov.n. But the life of 
the feast is after snrpei. All kinds of ehariicter du.n-cs are 
then introduced..suchas the Slio»;maker’s dance, llic Weavei’s 
danc«», the Wink dancf, and others. 

But the most original is the Sliephcrd’s danee, AAhich con- 
sists of a paritomimieal lepresentaiion of sheep shearing. 
'J’he movements arc all veiy violent, the men wVump and 
Indlon, and the brandy-boitU* passes hiiskly round. At 
midnight, the married and single form two parlies, the for- 
mer to piotee.t the croAA'n of the bride, tlie latter to force her 
fnini the dance. At hist the married carry the day, and ilie 
crow.n (wlih'h the bride has lost In tlie fray) is rt*p5 iced by a 
canj' and then the y«mng AA^omen’s dance bi'gius. Thus 
they continue until broad day-light, | 


OF THE USES OF SNOW. 


It is not merely about the structure of the visible things 
around us that avc arc occasionally too incurious ; we are 
but too apt to neglect to make inquiry into their uses. Shoav 
is one of many tnings of the usefulness of which men are, 
.in general, apt to make small or no account. Many of even 
those who do take the trouble to refiect on its effect upon 
the ground, form a vary incorrect notion of It. Judging 
from its owQ{iiature and uppearunc^e, these persons infer that 
snow must'netessarily be injurious earth, by reason of 

ks dampness and intense cold. Tho very reverse of this is 
what actually takes place. 

The thick covering of snow twbioh IIm updb tl^e ground 
in winter, ia so far from making. edlSi 'Chat it, in 
truth, •prevents it from being ao. Were the dry earth 
posed to the aetinn of the hitter ^nd pieiciog wiads "oi 
ter, it would be utterly deprived of that. genial warmtoh,* 
wiiliout which seed sown withHiJt cou^ not getmiaate* 
It is by the close and fiaky c.overtng of shining sno^ ^ 
that a remnant of genial heat is '"iS- 

the earth, in vain do the piercing' 
cannot penetrate that mantle with Which CM' 
the face of nature. 

Some well-meaning, hut ‘misUkon%HtaiV/i|ei^ 
to prove, that snow has a chemical »sis wen:'M<^^^aebanical 
efficacy. Tliey have irnagtnod, and prove, 

that it not only preserves to tli6CMti^‘that>qx>>KMfi^'^arnitli 
which is absolutely necessary to^theptoogia 
but aUo fertilises it. As a oovethig, pyn«ftCtiog 
from the sharp winds, Snow is itsefiii iadeild ; aa^^iiWkyM 
it is utterly Avithout virtue. It wOEanOI Inteafded^ftir^^ ma- 
nure; and experiQient hks potit;.b4^|rM 
that of the peculiar property to it, 

it docs not possess one particle >>isiOre than'MRiirNto rain- 
water. 

TJie class of writers to wl.om we have alluded ,'lrave si»p- 
posed that snow possesses a large proportion of nitrous -sails. 
If it did possess these, it would undoubtedly tend .to fertilize 
liie earth : but it does not possess them. The aqueous par- 
ticles were sufiposed to acquire these salts in the process of 
iH'iug frozen ; but elaborate and well-conducted experiments 
have sliMwii that ulihnuf:li rain-water and shoav contain a 
quKntity of calcareous eaiih, and a very small quantity of 
nitrous and miniatic acids, the rain-water has, in fact, the 
larger ])orlion of tlie I'm) And CA^en the rain has them iu 
such an eNcreilingly m»m 11 proportion, that it cannot by aoiy 
possibility derive auy feitilizirig virtue from them. 

We need not lo) out of the way to exaggerate the useful- 
ness of the cr< a lions of God. They have in reality such 
abundan^ and in most c-^^es such palpable, usefulness, that 
to adiriire them it i.s only necessary that w'e diligently and 
ciiiiously observe ihmii. 

Obseivation of ihc appearances of nature leads us, almost 
insensibly, to moral lefiection. Hoaa’’ dreary is the uni- 
formity and bleakness of the appearance of nature in winter! 
We cannot look abroad AAithout feeling a sense of chilliness ; 
and AA'e could almfvSt imagine that our own fireside has less 
than usual of its wartn and cheerful influence. We repine 
at our temporary privation of the fruits and the pK^asant 
scciieiy of sninmer ; and even exclaim against tho unc(>ith 
and rugged aspect of the winter. And yet, AA ere it not for 
the prescivirig power of that snow, Avhosc dazzling (jni- 
ibrmity offends us so much, we should look in vain for the 
rich fruits and verdant laAvns of the gay summer. The seeds 
and the tender plants would be utterly de.siroyed, and wo 
should not only be without the beauty of summer, but also 
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without food. The golden harvest, which is so dear to us, [ hinders ignition. Iron and sulphur mixed tOg#Uiar» 4nd “ 

r« k — 1 : ..... .u.. j ‘quite free from moisture^ would remain for .without 

taking fire. Supposing, therefi)re, that cxteiitiM beds of 
these very common minerals fire reached by spring of water, 
gradually working tlieir way until tl^y bum into tliese de- 
positories of ignituble matter, then the effects theveiVom re- 
sulting, whether earthquakes volcamycs^' would be felt 
through the superihicuuibont strata until a f^ssage, opened 
in the surface of the earth, either by hind or by sea, uould 
'pern;^*^ confined gasses and accompanying rgniM sub* 
standcis expand their force and relieve the hasting soil 
from irs tinquiet tenants. ' 

The explosions aod eruptions of vbleunoes therefore pro- 
bably proceed from ihe access of a large quantity of water, 
whether derived from springs or fwiw the seat for most of 
the more remarkable vo]cano «0 are nei^>tha^'noean. Now- 
let us compare the force nf water urmf^the effect of great 
heat, .with that of gunpowder, one of the most powerful 
tnyenttons of hum^n Ingcnuityf Tlie explosive effect of gun- 


. w'ould not wave in beautiful luxuriance, had not the dreary 
snow been wrapt as a mantle round iho earth during die 
chill season of winter. 

Even so is it w'ith our moral nature. We are plunged Into 
the midst of difficulties and dangers— we look abroa^ and ali 
is dreary, dark, and threatening. Short-sighted and of little 
faith, we are ready upon the moment t«) exclaim that we are 
deserted and must needs perish. Time files on, our prospects 
brighten, and our difficulties and dangers vanish from before 
us. We look back calm and undeludedjitjids uponthe 
past, and dis^verihtif these very circumstances which most 
strongly our dbtrust and discontent, were the means 

of our preseirf»tioa. 

Due reffnetion ki this yraj will never fail to afford us. com- 
fort and fOTitude the midst of all difficulties, however 
Jjmyense and seeiiliiiogly unavoidable. We^shall learn to 
^mSae^oiir misfiirtunes and j>erplexitiea aa a moral winter. 
We may look w.i|b some annoyance, iodeei^unen the dreary 
and comfortle^{|»rospeot arbund ii*, JkU 
k brighter .6e8byii.Wil): ere W4' abell 

long,^ i^e^, iSr;- *e 

enduring tMe wiiiiry W esso)^ to 

works those imtrgejQral aeasane* ..rJ 

We sli^^MS^/ee^ in our seniws'. and cnl^ sufferiogsi. 
create a ^ ilipbldng ; reseet- priei&u», witt give- ue' 
hope of 'imtdVe tliSeraeik hnnuident daii^tehi 

will se^in to be^|W/Wrog|^. pas^aytiai^seethdtjri^ 

In yb word,' we ffike^learor to ipM jUritb' eenetattey upeit: 

Him^hb can inaS^itil things ererili 

fiiid botl^ftrofit and eoiiribvt-ia dlig ha^ii' whiol^ 
shall msenaibly aoa»iilbhe#-belidv{eg»ned^ik^ 



■ ' VCiS-C^NOTS. 

Volcanic plienesiKenfMrethetmxitawfidly^ mseai* 
festhtions of Divine power exhibited to mam To form a 
true idea' of them, without wknessiog their appearance^ le 
impossible : to speculate on thqir origin, seems almost use* 
less; while the different eubstaxices which they disgorge, 
seem to indicate such dissimilar camesy as wholiy to baffie 
human curiosityi, 

M. Lemery, a French philosopher, was the first person 
who illustrated, by actual experiment, the cause of subter- 
raneous .fires and volcanic eruptions when arising from the 
development of heat by the mixture of mineral substances 
with fluids. He mixed twenty-flve pounds of powdered 
sulphur with an equal weight of iron filings, kneaded the 
mixture into paste with some water, put it into an iron put, 
and buried it a foot under ground. In about nine hours the 
earth rose, heated, and cracked ; hot sulphureous vapours 
were emitted ; a flame was perceived ; the earth w'as covered 
with a yellow and black powder ; and a subterranean fire, 
producing a miniature volcano, was spontaneously lighted 
up by the reciprocal chemical action of the substances 
intermi.\ed. 

Spontaneous ignition is not confined to mineral substances : 
Vegetable matter, in a state offermentatiou, evolves a degree 
^f heat sufficient to cause combustion, as pinny au owner of 
ournt haystacks knows to his cost : but Aether mineral or 
vegetable substances are concerned, moisture must be pre- 
sent, and that not in too great quantity ; for in either case, 
complete dryness, or complete saturation with water, totally 
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[.vaporeima goa £k space, mulliplied nearly 

two hundred- 9i0d- £{iy timob the toom occupied by 

the ortgh^ oidjrs^oos when! in- a c|idoacetit add solid state: 
secoadiyi.]tiMa.ffiuds, thno.'UboiSktod, at« expanded by tlie 
healK«C‘ the* ftamo^ to ae ffiil fi>ur timee tl^ space of the 
anitta vstjoiV at* a low temperature ; thut the force of 

required ibr Itst liberated and 
orMditftuent to expand themselves in, is about a 
thfinaii^ times greater than the solid uuexplodlod substance. 

Noir water ih vapour eecupios full fourteen Hundred times 
sj^ea tixOn in ita usual aqueous form ; 40 that steam 
oocuspi^ a Iftrger oomparative extent than the liberated and 
d^qctaoded' gnssea of ignited* gunpowder: and- the same de- 
gree of heat, which rarefies air only two- thirds, rarefies water 
m the astpDtohiag proportkm of fourteen tfaausand times: 
its fierce aod-elhsttieity therefore must produce (ho most tie- 
meodous explosions when pent up : and the ofl'oets of its 
irresistible eiideaAtmrs to overcome the opposition of its con- 
fining boundaries, will be in proportion to the depth of situ- 
ation or extent of mass : so that when the effects of an 
earthquake are felt for thousands of miles ,ift extent, it is 
very evident that cataracts of subterraneous water, rushing 
into inimcnse caverns of rninertals in a state of igneous 
fusion, must produce ri ijiilts far beyond the power of liuman 
calculation. 

During the ojX'i ation of casting some brass cannon, which 
took place in the pre.^^enco of a great number of spectators who 
attended out of curiosity to observe so remai kable a process, the 
heat of tho metal of the gun fiiiit c&st, drove so much damp 
into the adjacent mould of the second, that ns soon as the 
fused metal was let into it, it blew up with a force far exccediug 
that of gunpowder, with a noise like thundcT; tore up tliu 
surrounding ground ibr some feet distance, destro^'eil the 
ftiroace, unroofed the building, and killed several persons on 
the spot, while the fused matter wa.s scattered by the blast 
literally like dust before the wind: in fact, it was an earth- 
quake in miniature. 

The astonishing force of volcanic eruptions must there- 
fore depend on the extent of the matcrialb operated on by 
similar causes: if, therefore, we form an idea of several 
cubic miles of iguiferous materials, suddiqdy invaded by a 
subterraneous estuary of the sea, the destnlofNa^f every- 
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tiling on the saperincumbent ivgions of the gIol)e seeme 
ineritable; and a continued eruption of the ignited ma- 
terials must take place, until beds of the mioeraU, reached 
bj thisirruptioft'ot the fluid, are exhausted. , 

But the itself demand more space than one paper 

can fumithy ah4 the immense number of extinct volcanoes 
merit a separate notice, liefure, however^ we conclude this 
part of the subject^ we call our reader's attention to the fol- 


lowing remarks That the Steam-Encike which pro- 
pels our ships, travels on our roads, spins our thread, 
w'eaveaour cottons, and embroiders our muslin, derives its 
power from the same piinciple which devastates regioxis by 
earthquakes, or desolates cities by volcanoes. 

These observations are principally intended to introduce 
the accompanying views of Vesuvius, one of the most 
reinarkalde volcanoes in existence. 


DISTANT VIEW OF MOUNT VESUVIUS, AS SEEN BY NIGHT, IN THE YEAR 1761, 
From a Picture painted on the spot, by Sigvj^r Tomaso Rulz» 



ACCOUNT or THE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS of the mountain, ivldch lasted several days. In the night 
1 N 1 76 1 . of the following Monday, a fluid mass of ignited matter, 

like melted metal, issued about half a Inile b^ow the summit 

There are various accounts of particular eruptions of j of Vesuvius, eastward, in the Atriodel Cavallo : one stream 
this remarkable mountain, and we happen to have an oppor- of this, descending the side of the mountain, inclining towards 
tunity of translating an account of llie identical oiuption Torre del Greco, ran through a valley towards Le Maiiro, a 
here delineated. It is from a communication made by the piece of ground covered with wood, and belonging to the 
Reverend Father D. J. Marca de la Torre to the Academy Prince D’Ottajano. 

of Sciences, at Naples. On the following day, at noon, it had run four miles to 

The Uevorond Father rcla(e.sthat he visited the mountain the ValleyvFluscio ; arriving at a part where the valley is 
on the nineteenth of October of il»at )ear (1761), without above thirty yards wide, it ran fifty feet in five minutes; it, 
perceiving the smallest indication of an approaching eruption, was here but little above two feet in depth in front, of a ' 
and that in his ascent to the crater he rested himself on tlie thick consistence, covered with pumice-stones, flints, earth,, 
very spot from whence, a few days afterwards, a torrent of sand, branches of trees, and other adventitious substances, 
lava was seen to issue. On Saturday, October 23rd, in the The lava in running made a continual noise; a peypon 
evening, some shocks of an earthquake were felt at Naples might go before it without danger at the distance of a few 
and its accompanied by drendlul noises in the intericHT fathoms. 
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VIEW OF A STREAM OF LAVA IN ITS COURSE, 
Fi'om a Picture ly Signor 


The painting &om wliicfe this subject was ccj^od i» a made waE in one place about five in breadth, 

companion to the View ^ the Eruption : ” the following j and' the mniter cooled to the consistence of 
is a translation of an inscription which' the artist had written ; ** It extended ito course upwards nf'iive n^leji,. and caused 

on the back of the picture j incredible damage to the towns/ villag^ and houses there- 

‘‘On the 26th of October, 17.51, a cleft was perceived I about^^^ ‘many shocks of an earthqufike were felt in the 
below tbh summit Vesuvius, and a stream of ignited -partM^acent to theisbountaio. On the 10th of November, 
matlergushiogfrom itlike ativer of fire. On the following i the entire sumniit of the inountain ^«ied to be^al) in a 
day the appearance was quite tfemcndous/ the inflamed | Hame, accompanied with t(*liuieud<>u6 txplodoiisi /the 
torrent fordtug a channel, which iiripetuausly continued its ; wells .a^^’und f*^ a great ‘ distance weife driejl up, and the 
course among thb fields, 'fdmis, and vineyards which lie Valley of Co^tagno w£^ filled with jiulcanic matter to tlin 
'tetween the muuj^0a and the sea. The channel which it ' depth of tweiity^seven feet.” . 





ANECDOTES OF TWO iCuSSIAN GENERALS. 

'the unnatural son— the noble-minded RROTH^Rv 

In 1716, when Peter I. was at Copenhagen, planning 
with the King of Denmark a descent upon the Swedish pro- 
vince of Schoneu, Lieutenant- Qenetul Bohn, the son of at 
clergyman at Bornholm, was in his suite. His. father was 
dedd, and left nothing save tills son, of whom, tia one kneyr 
W hether he was still alive, dr where he lived. ' 

At last, his mother heard that he was at 'Copenhagen, as^ 
Russian general. Het jey at the nejRf eif^nged her to itn- i 
dertake a voyage to that capital. On'^rarriva), ^he found [ 
out hfs lodgings, but the general was not at heme. ** I will < 
call again to-morrow,'* said she, grieved, at the diseppoiiit-j 


inent; “ tell your master that I am his mother, and have 
come from Boruholui on purpose to embrace him/' 

The good old lady, by this, thought to attain her end ; 
but, perhaps, it was the cause of the reverse. Had she sur- 
prised her »^on, Nature might have conquered ; but the mes- 
sage could notopera^ very powerfully on a Ik art liardcncd 
by prosperity. Pride bore down every sentiment of feeling; 
and the general was highly indignant. ** My mot her has 
been dead many years !*' lie exclaimed ; “ it must be .some 
beggar or mad w'oman, who has an interested desigu in her 
pretensions/’ 

We may imagine with what delight (he mother renewed 
her visit in the morning ; but, instend of seeing her son, she 
received ten ducats from an adjutant, intimation not 

to molest the general again. She threw R.HiYUQ^ney at hU 
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feet: ‘* ] am nut come,” saiil «Uc nceplii*', "'to crave an ' vent tlioso ’lom tlioy intended to fcnbdiie. I’bey cannot 
almff, but to ernbiaco my child ; if tie disowns and dcsjdses | always be xindiciited, in the jndj'inenl of strict honour and 
liii) imitlier, 1 will also reject him f\»r ev4?r.” ! integrity : yet on sopue occaRions, as on tliat now in trod need, 

'rids c.iicuinstance soon spread iIiioii;;h the cil)’, and at, it ^vrmld be inoroseness, rather than moraliiv, to inipir'ii the 
last reached the ears of tl)o enij»M-.>s. Holm could not haw | alleviation of .sufleriiigs, by means ot a ^kiltul aj^jdii.aiioii of 
met with a more ardent Ijcroinc ihan Catherine, who always j ingenuity. 

Wo have no need to bring to recollection tins imprison- 
ment of several French General Otheeis, who were indm id 
to seek their pcistiUal safety, by (putting the French army, 
ibcD in insurrection, after tlie attack on the 'J’nilleries oii 
the well-known tenth of August, 'riiese were arrested in 
tlieir attempt to escape to Holland ; and were, lirst seized by 


avowed /i<?r origin in tlu; stiongest lerni^ of graLitiide towaids 
her benefactor. 

She rent for the widow ; and was soon convinced that 
she actually xta.s the motlji r of the Inird-heai tod general. 

Bohn was tlicn called in, severely rejiriinanded, and obliged 
to allow his moUKT an annuity of t\V(» hundred rouble- 
during Imu' life. lie not only ielt the inoiiKmtary t liame, ; the King of Frussia ; from his custody they passed into that 


but receivi'd the puniKhiiient due to his unfeeling behiivi«)ur, 
by being uidvoisully despisod. 

Among r.liiers, Catherim* repiesented to Bobu the conduct 

(General Ihniur, who was not UNhained of liis origin ; 
although his part iits wtMC in a still lower situation. 'I'he 
hiotoi y is this : — 

In 17 1?. uben Lite Russian army occupied Holstein, under 
Meii/!k.)fi. Getieral Bauer commanded the cavalry. Naone 
knew anything of his otlgin; even hie native country w^as 
aliuosL a r^eciet. He waa then encamped near Fluaiim. Guo 
day he invited In' dinner all Jiis brother-ollicers, and some 
o'her [KMsinis of distinction. When the party were afisein- 
bhd, he sent for a miller and his wife from the iieighbour- 
liood. Such an invitation fioni a commanding officer alarmed 
the worthy couple. 

lint IhuuT did eveiything to inspire them with confi- 
dence. He wished lliom to diue with him ; he wanted some 
informaLion respecting tlie«ountry. 'rhey were, seated by 
liiiii at lahlo, and during diinuT he ashed the luUler a muii- 
bei of (pi( stions conceiiiing his family. 


of Austria, and were long confined in the castle of Olmutz. 
It is to the honour of Madame de la Fayette, that she 
de-ired and obtained leave to share the captivity of Iier 
luisbaud: but other wives were not so happy. ^ 

'fo maintain some iiiter('.oiirse with his family/ ivi. uc' 
Pusy, one of the iniprisoiied party, concealed a t«)oth-pick, 
and mingling his saliva (not seldom hia tears) witli soot, ho 
contrived to write in the blank pagaj^ of some, pious works, 
which he hired from a> bookseller uvtha (owa^,sucli informa- 
tion aa he desired sliould reach his wife. 

It is true, that be was never without a giiard in his room, 
but this guaid having little taste for the pious meditations 
coutaiiu'd in the works procured hy M. do Pasy,;hc slept, as 
too many others do wlien such, things are in question. 'J'hnt 
the bookseller had weighty readout iwF tolerating th(} cic's- 
tniotion of his treatises on serious SuBjects need tioC to be 
d(uibted. 

Moreover, it so happened, that althougli each of these 
prisoners was kept in solitary coniiiieuisifet, yet they were 
within hcaiing of each other, when statiding at the windows 


'riiih had the desin d elfec'.t, and !oos(kI the miller’s tongue. I of tlieir respective chambers* To im[>rove this advantage 
H(‘ related to hw exci'llcocy, ** that the mill had belonged to j they bethought themselves of the following method : — "J’here 
liiR father, that he inherited it as the eldest son. Two bro- ! is at Paris a number of tunes, called “Airs of the Po??t 
Ihcrs weie tradesmen; a eistcr was married to one of ihe . Neyff or those popular ballads that were sung at the 
same hii-ii.x-^s ; and God had hh'Rsed him with a family of: corners of the strtets, and in other public places.^ 
four eliililien.'* “ So you were (hrre brothers,” .said tbej The wotds belonging to these, airs, were so well known, 
general. “ 'rijcre iccre four of u.r,” answered the miller | that to strike up a tew of the notes, was to recall the words 
did not wish to rank, perha]).s, a soldier with tradesmen ' w'hich they accompanied. 'The captives at Olmutz gra- 
and mllle../;; tho fourth inli&ted as n soldier, but we have I dually composed for- themselves, a musical vocabulary, by 

.. 1 1 u:... 1 I »» • ...i*. /ir i. ... i i-u;- i/.i 


I'l* heard of him, he must have been killed 


whistilng these notes at their windows, and this vocabulaty 


l( (.i-y to conceive the eil’ee.t ilii»> conversation produced after a, while became so complete, and even rich, that two 
OK t lie. oi!ier guests. But Bauer would not notice their abto- 1 or three notes from each air formed their alphabet, and 


' OcntleincQ!*’ o£r(;cted their intei^urae. 
to know my 


iiislimeni till he could raise it still higlu^r. 
he e\cl:,ijK(d, “ v»'U were always aiixituis to know my f 'J’hey communfeated to each other, by this means, news 
origin. I was hoiii Iieie, and Sou h.i\c heard the history of ! coiiet riuiig their families, the progress of the war, and when 
my lamily.’ | !,y jrood fortune one of ihei.' piocured a gazette, he ivhistled 

He llan eiulna.ad the miller ai.d liis wife as their long- tho contents of it to his pailiiers iu buffeting. When any 
hist hioilur. i ill- n* \i ilay he roe, aled them all in the* noli ; event particnjaiiy iiUorcbtcd them, we may suppose, the 

rhorifs was proj^oitionately h od and general. 


where Iu* was hoi K, made vahiahlo pia'onis to Ins relations, 
and sent the iniilei s only '*on to Beilin, who afterwards had j 
the lionoiu of iieriielualmg iluj name of Bauer, 


WHIsrr.IXG A\D SINGING KMPLO\ KO AS Sl'B- 
STirFTKS FOR CONVKll.sATlON l.\ lAlI^RI 
SONMENT. 


That the French are a very ingenious and inventive 
people, is readily acknowledged ; and in nothing i.-. this 
quality more evident, than in those devices to whi' h their 
military ofiiqers have had recourse, to amuse and 


The C -aimander of the f«.i tress wa.s constantly informed 
of these 'inacconutahh* conceits. He listened ; he set spies; 
hut the wjiole being a inngaagt of t onvetilioHj the most 
piactiMd mu.sician would have failed, in detcc.ingthe inten- 
tion and real expression of the notes lie heard. 

In vain w'as whistling foihid: was whistling ever made a 
crime ? was it ever punished f At length the Au.strian was 
tiled out; and confiiied himself to conviction, that among 
the most diffictilt things in nature, w'as that of keepi.ig 
Frenchmen from whittling and singing! 


• The imnirnse niimlier of Scotch National Songs would pro- 
bably enable the natives of Cnledonia to bold a biinihu' inarticu- 
late couveisHtioiiul intercourse. 
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TO A SIvULL, 

Hrouf^ht fid'n tU‘ intern r uf Am* rlcn^ uUnckctl to a \Vur~ltipi\ 
By Mrs. PIlnry IIolls. 

^ wi V Is iiiciijorial of decay ! 

Grim record of the power of time ! 

Stprn trophy of wars direful sway ! 

I’lnni yet c m’st tell the iiiuh sublime, — 

Death reij^ns sole conqueror everywhere ! 

From cultured natioDs did’sl thou come^ ' 

To ‘ivar against a people nulu ; 

And wake with thundering trump and drum, 

'J'he echoes of that solitude 

Which reign'd in primal forests there ? 

^ D idst thou to^t^fvage chief belong, 

' ^Vho, gloadng with a patriot s lire. 

Rush'd fiercely the invading throng, 

Fought — bledrrstud bow’d but to expire ; 

.Scorning the conqueror s IxKin to crave ? — 
Nature’s unjcultur^ geotiine child, 

By art unlaught, by pi>wer qntarued^ 

He roved a.^id his native wild, 

Nor other bounty sought or claimed, 

'rhan a free life or early grave* 

Did hostile tribe with tribe engage. 

And, ^midst the battle s sanguine strife, 

Revenge, dire demon’s furious raige, 

Strike him amidst that w'aste of life, 

Which eVn from- slaughter fiercer grows?— 

Or, his the captive’s darker fate 

DootnM every torment keen to prove, 

That shows how stero, how deep the hate. 

Which springs from blighted mourning iore^ 

As it in savage bosoms glows ? 

Thou hast no' tongue the talc to tell 

What hopes have revelled iu thy brain ; 

What it onco sought, or did repel ; 

What was iliy owner’s j«)y or pain ; 

Where ]):iiled the light, or closed his eyes! 

Vft, siienaas tliou art, and grim, 

Thou hast a voice of awful power,— '’■ * 

Solemn as holy funeral In'inn ; 

It breathes in meditation’s hour, -4^* 

Like mine all earthly glory dies/' 


TIIK AVATFRY GRAVE. 

Bv Mrs. llv^tRY RoLLt. 

O’fr Ocean's scarcely heaving lixeast 
Shines soft the silver C^uetMi of Night; 

And every little wavelet’s crest 
Is tipi w iili pure refieeted light ; 

The snowy gull appears to sleep, 

Lulled by the ripple of the sea ; 

Aixl on the bosom of tlie deep 
Y.m stately ship rests tranquilly. 

No sounds of active lifn are there, 

A et manly voices murmur slow ; 

As tlioie.’ih {lit; awful tone of prayer 
Was broken by the thrill of woe. 


Rises that sweetly soothing strain 

From Ocean 3 deep-hid caverns dim ? 

No, — breathed along the aluuibering main, 
^low' swells the aolernn luuoral hymn : 

And slowly o’er the vessela side 

A form is Itwercd in Ocean’s breast* 

In circles spreads the broken tide ; 

7'lien sinks again in moonlit resL 

That glowing youthful heart lies cold, 

TliC-droains^hich fired his brain are o*er ; 

The 9hip-bt>y’s simple tale is told, 

He died far from his native shore ! 

Yet in the lonely watch of nigjit;. 

Some heart may on his meinti^ dwell ; 

And j/i the soft u’irid s murmuring tlight 
Still seem tp catch his funeral knoll : 

Then as the npple dashes slow, 

A nd the moon sleeps upon the wave. 

One tear of manly grief may flow 

VA'hilst gliding o’ef his watcrygrave. 


S'EPULCIIRAL MONUMENT OF CAMDEN THE) 
ANTIQUARY. 

W 1 J.LIAM Campew, ones of the most 'anAoent of our 
English antiquaries, was born Muy ii, 1551, in the Old 
Bailey, London* He received'his first education in Christa 
Hospital, which was founded by Edward VI. the year after 
Conan's, birth. He was attacked by the plague in 15(3^, 
anijt'iieas removed to IsHbgton, where he recovered ; after 
which he completed his education at 'St. Paul's School, 
where hie rapid progress and exemplary diligence in acquir- 
ing learning laid tbe foundation of his futuie literary fame. 

At fifteen, in 15^)6, he went to Oxford Univiusity, and 
was entered as a servitor in Magdalen College ; afterwards 
h© removed to Broadgatn Hall* now Pembroke (.N)llege, by 
tho invitation of Dr. Tlioinas 'Thornton, Canon of Christ- 
Church, his tutor, and wliose kind patronage and friendly 
assistance materially benefited the needy student. Dr, 
Thornton being promot*.'d to a ranonry in CMirist-CMiurch, 
Camden went to that College, living in the lodging.s and at 
the expense of his hetievolenl jgiiipporter. The uiemhers of 
Bro.idgatc Hall ))aid a singular mark of res|»ect to his 
memory, by using, for many years, some short Latin graces 
composed by him. 

Having been unsurcessful in Lis eudeavonrs to uhtaiu 
a fellowship or a bachelor’s degree, he came up to London 
in 1.07J, w'lieie he coiitiriuod lus studies under Drs. Crabriel 
and Godfrey (ioodinari, who supplied him with money and 
book.^. On leaving the University he made tho tour of 
great part of England, and in 157.f) he obtained the place o'* 
second master of Westminster ISchooI. The* small portion 
of leisure he could subtract from tin’s imj)ortant cha:;^e was 
devoted to his favourite study of antiijuities. During every 
vacation he made excursions over the kingdom, and wliilo at 
home investigated the inaniiricript collrciions ol <>nr own 
writers and foreign puhlieatioiis lespeeting this natioi'. 

At this time he apj cars to have miMliiat* d serioufily on 
producing his great work, the “ Biitunnia and as his 
literary reputation cngagefl him in an extensive corre'=ipon» 
deuce both at home and abroad, he w.^s applied to by 
Oitelius for information re.qieeiing this counfrj^ llis .solicit- 
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Id trarir j; tlici UDiunn geography <»f Britain, Canidoa 
^ might dt*ii\<' g(i;at assistance lunn Ptolemy, Antoninus* Itinc-' 

* ‘iwy, and tin* Notitia ; hut, preparatory to iiis study of the 

ya.Non geography of l>iitain,'it was necessary for him to 

J . make himself master of a, language which had censed to be 
. Jb(*ro during several centuries, *l'he few tvritten 

' I remains of;it were coniined to the library of Archbishop 

? , j Parker, now at Benet College, Cambridge ; that of Laud, 

i|e^-AV I now at QxfdrdY and 4htit 6f.Sir Robert Cotton, now in ibe 

( j Mitaeinn. 

! Vre cannot giin tlirougb the whole life of this eminent man, 
but Iiave thus. briefly l^ated the olfttacles which seemed to 
it- 1 forbid suctless : lefour young Vead^iil^ thertfore, learn from 
the e.xan^plo and tl.o* tesult^' pf ^isl ^pmcyerance, never to 
de8])air of uUimcite 'sitcceisa whishdntlciMg^ahle determination 
HV. I ! is enjoyed. . Hia eartyY'^^ars appear been depressed 

[by pfwcrty, yet his gotnl c<>ntj[uc.t obtifilro andj secured 
ll^ndsbip of his, f^trous ; and f atations whic.li . 
^Kill diligence, pihcurod, bear to the clo^nocs^of his 

j .fttUdies and tjie cxcelfeiice of \fe have 

( ! nterelYhinccd at ' the of hf^ great 

wdrk. whioh indelehct^ in 

HRm’ order tn encourage peri|||j;^ai)^^ in' ita pxceN 

lence, however gre^t inayCaaem the pbftc^^,^fai^tru(cting its 




ations, the esteem in whic^C^tihden hold him as the gfcat Baxley, in Keot^ t^h werfh four hundred pounds pei^ apnuin. 
roMoier of geography, and the regard he had for his native Xhus Ciunderi' fulfilled the Vow with which he closer his 
couutrv, prevailed on - him to im prove and arrange those 1 4 . (5 o namely, to dedicate dome votitjp tablet to God 

collections wh.ich at first seemed designed only for hie private aodw'^tiouity.- 

sutistac.tion and curm-ity. , , On August 18;, IGiiSb ?tB Camden W 9 j|,aii^|feg thoughtfully 

He cnierod on the task under every difhculty and disad- ^bair, he^anlr l^^he usd of l^lnds and feet, 

yajjijigo; it W3s ahuosl a new sc.icnoe, whereby he was to iyi dowifd^^ ,dbor,4^t lu^pA recoy^u|d^,a^^ 


^ . appeared in Lm^od in 1594/ finished it,pt the age of 
! thirty-five, and/y^t, is ho informs us. himself, he>was able 
‘ ! to devhte only his spare hoiiis.ai^'hididay^, dutiea.|lj|,ius 
olHro engrossing all the. rest pf bis time. ' J - , , > 

In KWi he quitted hi^ situatipp at. WeAmiAStej School, 
* being appointed Clftrpncifuix King .at Aroji/ Tnis place 
. oifprding .mticb greater Itirisuro, ^b.^as- enabled* to' (levojte 
more. jtime to his favourite study his journeys to different 
part^i^f England wiare all subservient to tb» end ; and he 
publm'od sev'eral^p^h'eC I'vWks, of great It^bpiurand rcses^rch, 
Ife {(modpdixtTilM^^rMcMo at ,Oxfor4^. sending "down 
his deed of gift In ^63^,^^t^dowing it witH' ;tho Ma^r of 


intcrc.-ii and inloim an age uniuxustoiocd to such resoarejics. L (^^1 ^ip agaici VUbmit i 
ficograpby bad been first cultivated in Italy, fur the P«r- by vi 
pose ul laci itatmg il,e stydy. o/ .ILmmii history ; and as the j aealh on the ninth of the i\ 


It tiSceiving but this 

y a. severe ilUieas, which ended in 
lie following month/ at hia house 

.^1^5 . J* _ r ^ „ -•e iC - 1 • 


blished. were not greatly altcied, gi eat facility was thereby great pomp.to^^^VstminstcT* Abbey,' and deposed in the 
gM'Lui to dclorunning thr,^uuations of ancient places :b^^^ south aisle, near.lhe learned ,cWnbon, and op^wte the 

iJritaiii, which lliey held so prccaiiously, and tor so much father of English poetry, Chaucer. ^ 

shorter ii time, the case was widely different, and a far last anrf m^st ’ cbm plcle translation of ihe *' B/itati- 

gieater degree ot uncertainty jin vailed. •* w antiquary fis Camden bimself w'ould have 

Ami (his diHicuUy. v/as much inereascd by the tollowing piiWished-in three folio volumes, in 1789, by 

ciicuinstancei LirsUy, the Komau orthography and ter- fes.rnba'Cftd e.xcelte^'t Richard Gough, ' Esq. 

minatjoiis hud obsemod, 111 niiinerou.«, instances; the ancient | ' /'**'" i ' 

Briti.sh nariies: secondly, the S.i.xon.s, when they gained "”T~ o' ■/ 1 ‘•■i/ ^ 

f ■'■7 " ..^sjisassa^’ste r S35 sz xsir 

every ihimx else: then, lastly, by lueaiis the Norman f V" / ' / 

compie.st, the Saxon language ceased to he a li\ ing one in ^rm m Mii nii ii i m w ■H*iiiP»<Piyf*MSw»iiw^^ 

England, \\ Idle the aboriginal language was p;eMMVe;l .>Dly hm^w. Piinteii for tittfPrtywBlor, sad l»obl»B»ir«i by w EiiwardN Mato 

in a corner of tlie island : ami very soon after llicci i; piest, Scnt»!lierdandLen«riii^;,^S, A>«‘Maria-lanf, I.udpnto-Slreeu- 

there wei'glV\T tvlio could read the Saxon ebaracurt. Mills, Joivifcr, aiid.MjLL*, aoii-ctfurt, Ei«et-&ueut. ^ 
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ESSEX, 

Tm IS i« a maritime county^ lyiog north of the estuaiy of 
the Thames ; its ieogtli from east to west fs -bout .Sixty 
miles ; its breadth north to south abouttf fty mites;' its 
circumference nearly one hundriM and thirty miles. On 
the north side it ia biiunded by Suffolk and Cambridgeshire,; 
on the west by Beritbid and Middlesex; on the south by 
the rirer ^Thames, which divides it from Kent, andc'il^' the 
east by the German, pcean. It is situated in the Home 
Circuit ; in the diocese of Londou, and the * province of 
Canterbury : Chelmsfcird is the county town. 

This coontv^ previous to the landing of Julius. Cstear. 
formed part of tte. territory of the Trinitba»ie$, Afitor the 
subjugation of Spiafn by the Romans^ it was included in 
or! «'.^ovince called Flavia CaBSurieosis^ and was the seat 
of some of their most ffourishijil; colonies. Prom the Itiffe* 
rary of Antoninus» it opptiars that, they had ffve principal Na- 
tions in tbiac<mQty^<--^l}uroytuinf CmsaremagnttvCaQoiiium, 
Camelodunum, and Ad Ajpiaam* 

On the Saxon Conquest., .poet ^iVisioii of the Heptarchy 
was denominated East Seaxa,. or ^he B^t Saxons, which 
included Essex, Middlesex, and pnrt of Hert&rdifflire ; this 
appellation became in time to be restricted to ^ county 
which now bears the name, , 

The land of this county is in general drjM and of a.qua-| 
lity highly laveurable to the labours of agriculture, and by.' 
means of iU nVers. the facility of expertlng its produce^ and 
its vicinity to the metropolis., it enjoys advantages of no tri- 
vial importance. 

The river Cotne rises near Clgre,iii the county of Suffolk, 
and, passing by Colchester, to which it gives its name,; 
falls into a creek between Mersey Island and the main. 

'fhe Blackwater has its source near Saffron Walden, and 
flowing by Coggeehall and Witham, discharges itself into an 
arm of the sea below Maldon. 

The Chelmer passes Chelmsford, to which it gives its 
name, and falls into the same estuary as the Blackwater. 

The" Crouch is a small river with extensive oyster-beds at 
its mouth ; it ilowa into tlie main sea, , 

The RoddonjinoB it^ tributary stream to the Thames, near 
the town of Barking in this county. 

I'he Ca7n rises at three springs near Newpm^;' and 
passing Chesterford, takes a northerly course into Cam' 
bridgeahire. ' ’"y 

The Xia. andl Istort form the western boundary of the 
county, dividing it from Middlesex and Hertfordshire, 

The Stour separates it bn the north from the county of 
Suffolk. 

The estuaries and creeks are famous fpr their oysters, in 
w'hich an immense trade is carried on with London, and 
a never-faiUng supply of fish is found on every part of the 
coast. 

The dimate is very mild, and generally healthy ; but the 
iMands at the mouth of the river, and the low lands along 
the coast, to a distance of eight to twelve miles from the 
sea and the Thames, are subject to the insalubrious effects of 
dense fogs ; and although much has been effected by eni- 
J)anking, draining the marshes, and a highly-improved sys- 
tem of cultivatioD, yet the aguisfi character of the hundreds 
of Essex, particularly in the autumnal months, is not likely 
to lie wholly obviated. 

This is 8<i completely aa agticpUtiml county, that little 
attention is paid to manufitetures, Laige quantities of baize 
and other woollen stuffs used to be sent from this county, 
but that branch of trade has mostly quitted it for the manu- 
facturing districts of the w est and nortli. Silk is, howcver> 


strll manuiaetiired to a considerable amotui^'j^ut^ally 
near CoggesbriL . 

There ore a great numbse;: of beautiful and exjbbnst!^ iriews' 
io this county; but their extent arises from the wide*expaase 
'of level oountiy which the eye travels over, rather thanirom 
the height of the spot from which the view is t^en.. * The 
Thames, of couvito^; forniiB a promiuient feature in almost 
every view, and tb^coustant liveliness qfthe scene is greatly 
enhanced by^the numerous vessels of every class, from the 
Dutch aebuyt to thO' lofty East Ipdiaman, wbi^ fure con- 
stantly arriving from every part of the globe> or domrting 
from "the greatest em^rium of commerce in the wc»id, 
Southend is a fashionabie watering-place not farfin^the 
mouth of the Thames, it is opposite to the mouth of tho 
Medway, and the town of Sheeraess; but during the time 
of low water, a vast extent of shingles and mud forms a fore^ 

g round to the perspective whidi is anything but pleasing ; 

uvwhen the doa^fir inj the scene is lively and ahiusingiii a 
great degree : the* new touru of Southend is situated on A 
high cliffy so as to have the advantage of a very extensive 
view. 

East and West Tilbury are situated a short distance from 
the Thames, the banks of which are in this part extremely 
low and marshy. West Tilhury appears to have been the 
episcbpal seat of Cedda, bishop of the East Saxons $ he was 
among the first to plant and extend the doctrines of Christ’* 
anity, and wax the founder of many churches, esi^ecially in 
i city called by the Saxons YniAXccsTfiE, which it is 
mpposed was situated at the mouth of the BlackwafeTfhxit 
he rite of which has for many ages bcou completely over- 
whelmed by the encroachments of tlie sea. At that remote 
pefiod' Tillahurght or Tilbury, was probably a town of some 
‘mpbttance, but it bat subsequently dwindled Into an in'eon* 
uderid)le village. 

la the parish of Tilbury, on the bank of the Thames, and 
exkcUy opposite to Gravesend, is TjLnuuy Fort, an old 
but regular fortification, which entirely commands the navi- 
gation of the river. So long ago as the time of Henry Vllf. 
a kind of block-house was situated here, which was greatly 
enlarged and strengthened as it now appears, by Charles 
II., who was urged to this measure by the sailing of the 
Dutch fleet up the river, in 1667, when they burned the 
mcn-of-war at Chatham. At Tilbury, Queen EiizabctFi 
had a camp in 1^8^. Hero she assembled her army, and 
addressed to them the speech which appears in the following 
article. 


POFULATIOV AND RePRESBNTATION OF EsSEX. 

Tbc population of this county, by the census of 1831, 
was, 

Males, 158,88.5, Females, 158,3.52. Total, .317,237. 
Of w'liich the following list shows a few particulars. 

Males. Females. Total. 

Colchester, Borough, 

and Liberty. 7,471 .. 8,606 .. 16,167 

Beoontree, Hundred. . 16,609 ,. 18,.3I5 .. 34,924 

Chelmsford, Hundred 13,000 .. 13,279 .. 27,179 

Hinckford, Hundred 19,806 ., 20,287 .. 40,183 

Uxden, Hundred.... 10,852 10,658 .. 21,510 

Qngar, Hundred .... 7,572 ,, 7,14.3 14,715 

Rochford, Hundred . . 6,000 6,334 .. 13,334 

Tend ring, Hundred .. 11,470 ,, 11,307 ,, 22,786 

Barstable.'IIundred , . 7,019 6,162 13,181 
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T)i« legUaiift reprftenUtion of Eaiex^ under the Reform 
Bill, ie ot follower vie. 

Vtm^ru 


Eiflexy Difieioii 2 

—— South Division 2 

€olch«Mir ^ 

Heturick 2 

Maldon..* 2 

Total 10 


The former representation was eight members^ the addi- 
tion of 2 beiBg for the county only. The boroughs remain 
unidtered. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH'S SPEECH TO HER ARMY. 

When the Spanish Armada was in the English Channel 
in the year 1588, threatening an immediate landing on our 
shores, Queen Elisabeth established her camp at West Til- 
bury, where she assembled her forces, and addressed to her 
armed subjects the following right royal and patriotic 
speech, alluded to in the foregoing article :~ 

"My loving (people, — We liave been persuaded by some 
that are careful of our safety, to take heed hew we commit 
ourselves to armed multitudes for fear of treachery ; but 1 
assure you 1 do not live to distrust my loving and faithful 
people. 

" Let tyrants fear. I have always so behaved myself, 
that, under G(kI, 1 have placed my chiefest strength and 
safeguard in the loyal hearts and good will of tny subjects. 

** And therefore I am come amongst you, as you see at this 
time, not for any recreation or disport, but being resolved in 
the midst and heat of the battle, to live or die amongst you 
all ; to lay down, for my Ood, and for my kingdom and my 
people, my honour and my blc^d even in the dust. 

" 1 know 1 have the body but of a weak and feeble 
vroman ; but I have the heart and the stomach of a King— 
and of a King of England too ! and think foul scorn that 
Parma, or Spain, or any Prince of Europe, should dare to 
invade the borders of my realm ; to which, rather than any 
dishonour shall grow by me, I myself will lake up arms ; 1 
myself will be your general, judge, and recorder of every 
one of your virtues in the field. 1 know already for yoiu* 
forwardness you have deserved crowns ; and vre do assure 
you on the word of a Prince, they shall be duly paid .yo'J- 

" In the meantime, my Lieutenant- (ieneral * shall be in 
my stead, than whom never prince commanded more noble 
or worthy subjects ; not doubting but by your obedience to 
my General, by your concord in the camp, and your valour 
in the field, we shall shortly have a most famous vic- 
tory over those enemies of my God, of my kingdom, and my 
people." 


HALSTEAD SPIRE, ESSEX, 

Halstead is a large and populous town, seated on the 
slope of a gravelly eminence, at the fmvt of which the river 
Colne runs, and which is crossed by a bridge at the southern 
side of the town. It is forty miles distant from London, 
and has a weekly market on Fridays. 

The nsme Halstead is Saxon, denoting a hcalilty place, 
A college was founded here in the reign of Edward iff., for 


a provost and eight priests, by Robert Bourchier, lord chan- 
cellor of England ; this institution remained until the diseo- 
lution of the religious houses. 

The church is an ancient etlifice, and has its tower sur- 
mounted by a wooden spire, which is the third that has 
been raised upon it : the^yJrs^ was destroyed by lightning ; 
the second was erected in 1717, at ihp expend of an 
apothecary of the naftie of Firk, on which occasion Priw 
wrote the foUowtng lines, which seem to have a prophetic 
char^ter, as the s^e they commemorate was deetreyed by 
lightnieg ) after which the prec^nt wiui built. ' ' 

IIALSTBAD STIKE^ 

. View not this. Spxre by measures given . 

To buildings- raised by coinmoi^ hands; 

That fabric rises high as heaven. 

Whose basis qn devotion stands. 

While yet WS draw this vital; breath. 

We can our ffo(>d and Faith declare ; 

But Charity beyond dhr death 
' Win ever in otii^woflcs appear. 

Blest be he called among good men. 

.Who to his God' this oolttmn raised ; 

Though LioiiTWiNG shake this Spire agaio^ 

The man who built it should be praised. 

Yet Spires and Towers in dust shall Ue» 

The efforts weak of human pains ; 

And Faith and Hope themselves shall die. 

^While deathless Charity remains. 


MAY. 

The name of this month is usually derived from Mala, 
the mother of Mercury, as sacrifices were offered to her on 
the first day of this month. ^ 

The Saxons called it " Tri-milki moneth," because in this 
month they began to milk their kioe thrice in the day : and 
indeed the abundant juices of the young-springing grass 
contribute to render the milk more abundant and of a finer 
quality ; the dairy therefore occupies great attention, and 
this is the season to which the greatest quantity of cheese is 
made. ' 

SUN RISING AND SETTlHO EVERT TENTH DAT. 

May ] ,. • Sun rises. . 4h. TiTm.. . Sun sets. . 7h. 23oi* 

— 11,.. , ,4h. 21ni,. . — , . 7h. «39m. 

— 21,.. — .,4b. 6m... ■ 54m. 

— — • 3 1 ^ ^ 3h. ^ ^ 81). 6m. 

The sun enters the sign Gemini, or theTw*iNs;on the 21st 
of this month. 

This month is remarkable for the profusion of verdure 
which it exhibits : a May morning is frequently as beautiful 
as can possibly be imagined ; a serene sky, a pure air, a 
refreshing fragrance, from the delightful verdure of the 
carpet which covers the face of the earth, tlie feathered tribe 
in full melody, and everything which can exhilarate thi> 
spirits, and attune the mind to gratitude and adoration. 

The latest species of the summer birds of passage arrive 
about the benaning of this month ; and the whole feathered 
tribe is full of activity, bustle, and solicitude, in providing for 
the welfare and sustenance of their offspring. The insects 
are adding to their numbers, and the earliest swarms of bees 
are leaving the parent hive. 


* Robert Dudley, Earl of Lciccsteri 
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The insect Jduth are on the wing. 

Eager to taste the honied spring, 

And float amid the liquid noon : , 

Some lightly o*er the current skim;;' 

Some allow their gatty«g^lded tritOi 
Quick gl&odng to the M[U» 

But it froqoei^iiy occurs thatt "in our northern cUmo idiif 
description ol Itfay isi prporastiiiated. untiEithe name no 
longer answers to the demiptioi^; and although. a few days 
of beautiful weather mgy lead to tlio supposition that.siniH 
mer is really eoine, yet a relapse into the chill, and dreari- 
ness, and damp, and showers, apd sleet of the wintry season, 
usurps the place of a clear blue idcy and an enlivening sun. 

But it would be. unpardonable to disOlW'Mdy' without 
noticing its initisciiVe May^day. Ip London QtUe is known 
of ^^'jijpark of the season beyond life Mdk«tnafd*iB Garland, 
DOW rapidly falling into disuse; /hnd the" Chimney' sweeps’ 
Holiday, accompanied hy Jack»jn«.ths^reen4 v 

It is supposed that the Druids . mpAy ceren^ 
appropriate to this day^ from, which the. .Cielteii), a sort of 
rural sacrifice, is still retained to SeC^^ and ths/ North of 
England. 

Our Saxon forefathers also* used 'to 'hold aii anniversary 
on May-day ; and. the Column of May, wlsence some derive 
the May«pole,> was set up as a signal for content ng the 
nation to a congress, where the people, if they saw cause, 
deposed or punished their governors, barons, or kingi. 

Now, a most delightful series of occupations engages the 
mind and employs tne attention of the serious in the British 
Metropolis, as a long 'train of Annual Meetings^ for the 
purposes of benevolence, takes place in tliis month: the 
Societies for the distribution of the Sacred Scriptures, 
Missionary Societies, School Societies, and every class of 
institutions which can be devised to alleviate the moral 
wants of the human race, No nation but England can 
show such activity pf good : and if the most atrocious 
depravity, and deepest misery, require the aid of correctives, 
certainly no nation more requires such redeeming efforts 
than England itself, # 


TO MAY. 

Hail, lovely May ! youth of the year ? 
Parent of blooming flowers ! 

Thy ^yeat tints again appear, 

Thy gales, thy fostering showers ! 

The infant blossoms now expand. 

Each opening grace is seen 

As sown by Nature's genial band. 
They glad the spangled green. 

Borne on thy purple wings, again 
Spring’s rosy hours advance, 

Whilst gentle aephyrs join the train. 
And woo ihy fav’ring glance. 

Thy dewy fingers still combine 
Each gift for nature’s throne, 

And ofler at her fostering stirine 
The beauties of thine own. 


A ElRTff-DAY TRIP^JTE TO AN ABSENT 
BROTMLR. \ - 

Bx-TitB Tavlor, o? ChraAft. 

DxAn Brother, while .weavjng yom; birth-day address, 

I cannot but wish yop were here S . 

For what the tru^ feeling of love can express, . 

So well a; aik'tnile, and a tear? 

The'toar, should it fall on the track of my pea, 

4 Mky wash its effusions away 
The smiiojt^give me credit till -CArisimai, for tHtfO' 

I know 1 can promise to pay. ^ ^ 

And why should I try in a song to enclose 
What never in language waS drest ? 

Aftay With the itse, when the heart overflows. 

For silence expresses it best, 

A sister's afroctloh,.,thc hope and the fear ^ 

, flutter by turns in ber heart; 

When, a brother sets out on his stormy career, 
;What,ipagiQ of words can impart ? 

Then why any more of such rhyming ns this. 

At which all llie critics might laugh ^ j 

Ah why, when a smile, and a tear, and a kiss. 

Would tell it you better by half ? 

PRICED OF TEA IN CHl.NA, AND QUANTITIES 
IMPORTED. 

The following curious statement of the prim c-cost prices 
and quaotilies oi this article, which now seems to constitute 
ono of the necessaries of life f()r our English population, may 
probably possess the advantage of novelty to most of our 
readers. 


Qualhii;)! ov mttno 
ut‘ 

INtiMiilH iin|H>rtfrf. 

Ifiricf |M'i III. 
Ill Gauiftii. 
s. iL 

Boliea. « • • • • • • 

3,77H,0I2 


Congou 

20, M'-’, 783 

0 11 

Cani[)oi 

2S4,197 


Souchong .... 

fi()i;73*> 

1 2 

Pekoi* . 

131,281 

1 7 

Twankay .... 

4,I01,«4.; 


Hyson skin. . . . 

2i:v.h)3 


Hyson 

1,014,923 


GuojwvdiT . . 

f>43 , . . , , 

2 6 

Total 

30/269,418 



The siiiii total paid for this article is said to be as fol- 
lows : — £ 

Prime co.-^t 1,38G,9.'>1 

Freight, 30,000 tons 300,000 

Iiisurauce, 3 per cent 41,6*0S 

Commission, per cent 3-t,(»73 

Total cost in England £ 1,703,232 

The sale of these teas by the Company, at the average 
price of 2s. 9d. in bond, that is, before the duty is paid. 


amounts to about 4/278,100 

Cost as above 1 ,703,2 32 


Leaving a profit to the East India (’oinpany of 
about 


2,r.l-1,8«8 
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The dutiei to Govern ment, payable on teas, aioount to a 
sum equal to what they sell at in bond ; the cost of the teas 
rn list therafofo^ Iw 4/»>«iUecf in order to show what the ex- 
is u* wbofesale buyon 'I’he Exchequer therefocn 
rt mves asiiim eqoul to the gross produce of the* East India 
Coinpony’s tetal sale. 


VOTES OF THANKS BY THE NATIVES OF: 
HINDOSTAN FOR THE ABOLITION OF THE 
SUTTEE. 

Our readers need npt be informed that the Suttee was a 
rite prevalent in the Indo* British territories, in which the 
living widow of a deceased person was consumed on the 
satue funeral pile as her husband's corpi^. This inhuman 
ciutom has been recently abolished by the British Govern- 
ment. 

At a public meeting of Natives at Calcutta,, die. fol- 
lowing resolutions were proposed and passed 

Fi7'ai. 1 hat an address be presented to t^e King, 
nx})re6sing the grateful seutiments of the lib<eral Hindoos ot 
Calcutta. 

“ SccomL That another address be sent to the Ho- 
nourable the Court of Directors for defendiug the cause of 
limiiauity. 

Third. That an address be presented to Lord William 
Bentinck, congratulating his lordship on the coufirniation of 
this humane regulation. 

Fourth. That an address be also sent to Iltgah Ram- 
znohim Roy/ ofibring him a vote of thanks, from the liberal 
ixirtion of his countrymen, for his indefatigable zeal in the 
cauie of humanity, and rccpiosting him to present the two 
addresses, mentioned in the Fir$i and Second Resolutions, 
to the authorities in iMiglaud.*' 

'J'his remarkable scries of resolutions certainly exhibits an 
extraordinary advance in the public opinions of the native 
classes of our Eastern possessions. 


annually amounts to the astonishing mass of upwards of ^ 
three hundred millions of pounds weight ! 

The exports of cotton goods and yarn, in 1831, amounted 
in declared or real value to upwards of severtekn mil- 
znipNS 01 ? FOUNDS STBRMKG. The total value of cotton 
goods tnanufactured in Great Britain, notwithstanding the 
prodigious decline in the cost of the taw material and of 
production, is estimated at thirty-six millions oi' 
FOUNDS ;-^the capital employed at nearly sixty mil- 
tiOMB •, — and the number ^f manufacturers, and their fami- 
lies 8Up[)orted by it, including artificers employed in the re- 
quisite machinery and buildings, is supposed to be nearly, 
if not quite, a midlion and a half. 


VHOGRESS AND PRESENT EXTENT OF THE 
MAiNUFACTURE OF COTTON IN ENGLAND. 

Tuk uliiiost incredible increase of this peculiar branch of 
national industry naturally causes this question,*— hat 
peculiar laws^ or prohibitions, or bounties, or other legisla- 
tive protections, has it received ?’* The remarkable reply is, 
•* None.'' To \\liat then docs it owe its prodigious aug- 
mentation > To tiu' principle of free emulation and exertion 
only. 

The cotton manufacture was introduced into Great Bri- 
tain in the commenooinent of the seventeenth century : but 
it did not make any noticeable progress until about the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century : Ohmi, the numerous mechani- 
cal inventions' which followed in cpiirk succcssiuo urged for-] 
ward its advance with inconceivable rapidity. J 

The yearly import of raw cottmi at the cummenet^Rieot of| 
tho eighteenth century hardly amounted t») 1 ,200,000 lbs. t' 
about 1700, the value of all the cotton goods manufactured 
did not .amount to moro than .200,000/. annually. In the | 
year 1780, the import of raw cotton had arisen to aboutj 
5,200,000 lbs. : at the present time, llie quantity iai|7oitedl 

^ Tlii!> highly-tah'iitcd individual is at present in England. 


^ FRAUD tNGENIOUSLY DETECTED^^ 

Chrxstqpkbr RosRNBiRANDS ^plied to the widow of 
Chrtstiafl Jual for payment "of a debt of dve tliousaiul 
dollars. The widow, eohaciput that her husband owed him 
nothing, refused bui Resenkrands produced a bond, 
signed by her dec^a^ husband and herself, which she de- 
clared to be u forge^;/ '^ 

A law-suit eommeubed, and jttdgment was given in favour 
of Rosenkrauds ; upon which the widow appealed to 
Chrktiau IV., King' of Dentdark,' solemnly assuring his 
majesty, that the bond in the posseanon of Rosenkrands 
had neither been wiitten, nor signed » by her husband or by 
by herself. 

The king promised to iavesti^tethe^atter with the closest 
attention, and ordered Resenkranda to appear, whom \ut 
queationi^ and admonished, but without effect; Rosen- 
kranda insolently pleaded his right to payment of the bond. 
The king then desired to* see the Instrument,* which he 
viewed attentively, and told Rosenkrands it should be re- 
turned to him the next time he saw him. 

Christian, in the mean time, continued to investigate the 
paper in question, and having minutely compared it, lie at 
iengtiP found tfiat the paper-m&er, wbqse stamp was on the 
paper, had established hivS nianufactory at Fredericksburg, 
at a. period long subsequent to the date, of tho bond. 

The paper-maker wa.s called, who fully satisfied the king, 
that he had never manuthetured paper of that description 
when the bond was dated. This was indisputable evidence 
gainst llosenkFands. 

Still the king said nothing, but soon after ammoned Ro- 
senkrands before him, and represented to 1^, th&t he ought 
to be compassionate to the widow, and;, ^sidcr that the 
wTath of Heaven would dreadfully visit him were he tlie 
cause of her sustiuning so serious. l&seukrauds 
continued inflexible,; and mWmiMd^..w,ben the king 
granted him U few- days to reennsider th» husincss, but in 
vain. Roaonkrands w'as then appeehendedt the fraud com- 
pletely exposed, and the delinquent punuhad with exem- 
plary severity. 


REMARKABLE COPY OF THE KORAN. 

Tdb folhfwing is an account of a transcript of this celery 
brated Mohammedan book, which is probably without 
parallel, at letot as to size, in the annals of letters. It is a ^ 
.copy of tlie Koran, executed by a devoted follower of the 
Prophet^ named Gbolam Mohgoodeen, and his two sons, 
who laUdy passed through Moradabad, in their way from 
Peshawar to Mecca, with their ponderous, and, no doubt, 
to them, precious charge. 
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The letters in which it is written are about three inches Gresham^ Knig^bt, Alderman, Sheriff, and Lord Mayor of 
long, and the Book itself is a foot thick, and four feet eight London, an opulent merchant, and a man of great public 
inches long by two feejt eight inches broad. The text, which spiritM.. was born in 1619, in London^ and Muod 

was written entirely by the father, occupied hibi six ypars . agpfeome v|o a mercer when young; but that he might 
it is interlined with ja Persian translaUon' ooc mc^nice an education suitable to his future prospecu, he wat 

sons: the binding!^ literally spe^ldi^t'^in lii^^ \ aent^ Ckius CoUege, then Gonvil HaJl,* Cambridge. «He 
The book is carrira on the back ef a camel, _ [immlatied .tbaie aDme>iime, and made sbeh great proficiency 

canopy of crimson clolb ; w'ben ^eylhalt, it bin Studio^' ihat Caius, the founder of the College, styles 

set on a sort of fradae ji the^fbdliMik him mereafor, " the most learned' merchaut.*’ 

wooden coTorsisthea^nlocl^d^anfl are aptamd >j^yarlliiliia, -hit love learmpg did not distract his 

for the inspection of the eorious the luMr jatmihioii fram mercan^ ooncerns; ' wMIcr Uie lar^ estates 

of departure arrives, when it. is ,faplaos4<im ^ 'bmds efbbs aimatrcdby traflBi6->xn his owo&mily did not a littic contribato 
camel, and proceeds towards im deStiamSon^ to decide^^bii aiK^« Hisial^r was agent for Edward VI. in 

the business of rS^iiiig moiMy in. Antwerp, and in procrasti- 
l^|itnjthe.|Ayment .S‘aum : his son sue- 

i^eeded this hranch^ cocuDoriis. 

aifSIt lli nio^^ galling nflice, and he 

Ufae;i<pp^ irr^ularky with which 

made by' frequently disappointed: 
^ master compelled to purchase of the 
jovi^ (Mid yblns^ compiodities at an exor« 
to iiidupo them to forego the claim 
.icjr j^y^nk ef their demands. Some idea of the 

idiaiadvi^t:agem^ of these trunsacsioos may be formed 

jitMU fdia ^lat the citmakUt iWto of iaicerest was then six- 
pmt MMiKPto 

*fhe df may bp inferred from this, 

that hi .» ih<^jpeiM relgp of Edward VI. he 

ma^g jlesm S^dunt to Aptwerp, and he sue- 

4}eeiM vat4ili^b^^ ji$gl% enforcing tpunctuality, to raise 

the charfd^ef the Euglxtb governmeni in pecuniary trans- 
actions ^ is to.ecmmand any sums of money the exigencies 
of the iidg^seqttife. 

He filled the aarne post under Mary, and .also .under 
]|^^abetiii iWio employed' him on all occasions : also to provide 
a^ ibr her troops, conferring on him the order of knight- 
hi^,. and appointing him her agent in foreign part^* Ho 
l0Sl’'isD only son the age of sixteen. 

Hnviny obsmed the convenience and utility of the 
covered exchange at Antwerp, and contrasting it with the 
great annoyance of bad weather to which the London mer- 
chants were exposed, they meeting fur the transnetion of 
business in Lombard -street and the courts adjacent, bo 
offered tobuild.a covered edifice, at his own charge, pnwided 
the City of London would furnish the site : this noble offer 
.was gladly accepted, and it was completed with great 
.promptitude, as it was opened in 1669 ; and on January 29, 
sill THOMJK a Portrait. 1670. Queen Eli/abetb, attended by her court, visited the 

. ; , ' ' building, and caused it to be proclaimed by a herald, with 

.^WuES individuals arise ^^hose' ja}^ to alter the sound of tnimpet, “ The IloyaL Exchange,” a name which 

ajeustorned course o€ ^uH&'busineae, ihw cbAduct proves it has ever since retained* 

them to have pqsse^^^^yt Ir^ght into {he' pnftciple’s of tlie Having been engaged in raising money at Antwerp for the 
affairs they were in, aod^'^to taleuts'in .^uoen, and perceiving the great loss accruing from jmyifig 

a im^t proud neni of ipia^^ C^tstnppiog the age in (such exorbitant interest abroad, be advised applying lo oi^r 

which they lived; : ’ ' • own merchants; but, When first started, his plan wuh 

; ‘I'lie subject of AiS' brief skeWft' ^as oue rejected by the merchants, and w as negativ^ at a Coiumnu 

whereas, before the $oirdfeigns.''6f ^glahd w^ra Hall. However, through Sir Thomas's inffuence, fcever.d of 

cojiijielled to have wourse to 'Ibrelgp, gipil^'-Iehdars, Sir Che merebauts suliscribed sums to the amount of bixteen 
Tlioinas Gresham was the first whibCfiMaielterf his Sovereign thousand pounds, at an interest of six per cent, per /u///*-^ 
to apply at home, and by.hia inff^iiee prevailed on the year; and When the first six months were expired, she 
^ loniod interest to assist the Soireielj^' in pecuniary matters, renew*ed the same loan for a similar period, at the same rutd 
thereby keeping at home the exorbitant interest which, of interest, with brokerage or premium, 
oetbri! tliat period, bad been sacfificed for the advantage of To show her great regacil for his character, Queen 
aliens. ,, beth appointed him, together with the Archbishop of Canter- 

Sir Thomas was descended of W godent and roost bury, the Bishop of l.ondon, anti other persons of ennneiicc, 
rc.‘;poctable family, which tooks its name from a town so assistants to the I.urtl Mayor f(»r the government of the city 
called in Norfolk ; Ihj was the youngest son of Sir llichard of London during her progress through the country. 


EXTRAORDINARY ANT«?ATHli^. 

\y ij’a't jarring choiu of the h:i|niiao IhMe ? Mvd 

how is it struck to produce boA 

bistible. and unaccountoblc, ifimtier'tosthelm^^ 
able sensations ? , * 

Henry 111. of Fraince 

there was a Cat, althiough he flM- of 

flogs that he was seen to go 

poppies suspended froip his neqkh>a.h£iM%'(lM^^ 

H’P^Ipernon fainted atuhe sight 

J)’ Albert could not endure. the 

nor even that of a i^uCKiRtk 

Poland, was distracted at, the 

could not smell Fisn ^thout betbggi^liy a|faMt6dii 

liger trembled at the ^igbt of W ATBk^CMii§Zet Typhia' 

Brahe felt his limbs ifink under him wheatie/pt^'^tfier a 

Hare or a Fox. . Ejtodajitfooned at lliaJS4t«Lrjtt;^Jdi« 

Moon. Boyle fidl Itiid^avulsiona on heaitito thehi^no of 

WAlTEk 4rMfM 6^' of 

ndi endure the aightrof a 

Digby narrates tliat ebook jo yehemieatly: 

kniglitMig Idto, that ke hi^ the poiet of bisou^ . 

into the eye of tiro kmg^^ 0 ifict,df ^e Buka of Buckingham 
Imd not guideH'it sheuldht, M. La Matte Me 

Vayer cduld aot eodSiar but delighted in the sound 

of Trr 17 N »SA. An Ejai^urhiiiaa of jtlro seyenteeuth centii^ 
wa.s nearly expiring .whoever the 63rd .af Is at .ui- was toad' 
to. him. A Spaniard .ahout Ahe .^aaine . .period fell iQto-'.vA 
syncope whenever he heard ^ TO word J/axa ^wooI) too** 
thmed, alUioiigh his>cimt:was^ifftde:ef;.^ 
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yititcd him ,at.hi« tcat^t O^lexr'ihe reo^ptidil of foreign piioc^t ujfKm their j^nit ^litiral in 
wheii Thomas ezitciriajned her xn^eat^ Wagoifieen^/. I.«ood0n.> Arid aaWonecohld*^ more ready Co. 

Oji thie occai^ni having. stated her opinion that the. court gede|r6YW/act{mi'/.whio^ might ^n<>Q^nl&uCe to. the hoaounSf 
before the hduio woiijd Took better if divid(ed bX a Wall, Shr' h» eo WeHlcociit hov ^ mike the best nae 

Thomas, in the nig ht, sent for workmen from JLoodon/who of th^cStk tW' most laudable - 

r. — . the Queen 

land ‘-bar ^Mfalistiy'.bh imp^Ataatiii^iSfeas, yet the 

f-'Lalii -V / L-i. ‘ 


SO speedily, and^s^ nlentiy^performcKl,^ that before 

morning the fvall^Ws hni^Wd, to the gfeat' surprise of ,'tbej 

Qiieen, who obsei^^^ that it'tvas 

been 80 quick, in sbiJolil 

quickly to :*^\'hangc Jt Imitding*" .Th»;jBC^^j>^a^ tlie 


property of the family*’of Child, and passed by ina^m inm^ 8b?bs^h for 
the family of the' I^rl of Jersey. ^ - ^ feeling was* i 


- . ^ r.M V w . 

• Ho expired Budienly in .the year 1^79, at hottsfef bnilt and 

Bi8l)ops«^atc-street, ‘and was ‘buried wiUi Jkan “ 

cence in his oAvn parhih church St. 

Jollowod by one hundred rK)or,,menV and" asL^iiatiifi 


shin|% pah t>f his character .apj^krs to have been l^is public 
b^e&otiofWt ^For.^ k ' wa6 . not only . :by his liberality and 
' lie spiril ib erectmg the ^Exchange^ and in doing 





women, all of whom were to reedivo black droi^^at! ^ ^ , 
estate. ,Thc charges of his funeral aniauntcd U> tight4tuV'i 
died pounds. ^ - . ^ * 

, lie lek a large poi lion of hU property .for tbepurpoih 

lectu'n'ships, in divinity, law, ptfyiic, astrd- 
"music, and -rhetoiic, at ’-'jO^^pei: antiuin^^ . 
bach, tp be delivered at his house in Dishopsgate-stFebt." 

1?:: 

After the 

tlve Mercer’s Company obtalited. ttg^toiit frb/^ 
the crown to Ids cistates for the uses dlrfwl^ jby' jbW 
will, without which' patent .the|, wjnuldiioi havp IxSen at^^cK 
ji;ty»n tliom on accoupt of the statuic of mortmaiti. * ' '\Ui 
lie was so constantly intrusUui witb the mercantile afl^dlb' 
/>f tin* Queen, that he leceived the’paine of “ Tin Qojv'At^ 
Mj*iU'ij AMT,” and his house was fiojneiinics appointed for, 




. n^oouf. ' ■■- 

ictui^t pu^ic 

Sir tbbinM 

.'n *4 * * ' « • 



thatwe 

they might 
i^lliis request 
cehtiim a vary 
“lEftpV wliitik 
^ sfsh* ifiteres^iag 

iiwesi so desirahl^ 


i|isaa 0? Tiia0l7U>K winf 


hinSo^ i ,4*rinM ®rJB^opVlelor*j «d«I PoWUlied by 'W. lliiHklUiS 
'iTrlntiid b; Jomrj abS MibWi B^qcMiW fMet-tftrMt 
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DEV’^ONfSHIRE. navigable or furnishing the means of supplying the canals 

which intersect it. The principal are, the the Tbr- 
Hdge, the Tamar, the Avcn, the £>w, the Taw/ the 
Devon is a maritime county, and is boused on the east Dart, the Tavg, the Yealme, the Lynn, the Sid, the Plym, 
by Somersetshire, on* the weet by Cornwall, on t* o west andf tlie Otter, and the Axe; and a great number of smaller 
north* west by the* Bristol Channel, and on the aouth and south* streams. 

ea&t by the English Channel. In length it extends about There are several waterihg-places of great fashionable re- 
seventy miles, in breadth nearly as much, and is upwards of sort in this county, as Teignmouth, SidmouUi, lifracomb, 
two hundred and eighty miles in circumference, and others: the salubrity and mildness of the climate con- 

Jl contains upwards of 1,650,000 acres, or about 2580 duce greatly to the estimation in which they are held, 
square miles, and is divided into thirty-three Huudredayt , Such aro the mildness and salubrity of the climate, that 

• contains one City, Exeter; thirty-seven market To wV; medical men are accustomed to recommend a residence here 

44y Parishes, 117 Vicarages, and upwards of seventeen to consumptive patients, particulari^ during the wintry 
hundred Villages. ... months; and many constitutions, weaKehed by long reai- 

This County is in the Western Circuit ; in the diocese of dence in hot climates, have eT^rienced great advantages 
Exeter, and the pionnce of Canterbury : Exeter is the prin- from tlie genial atmosphere of Devoii and Cornwall, 
cipal place in tim l^unty, and is one of those lew cities To give even a brief account of the different I'owns of this 
which have the advantage of ranking as a County by itself, extensive county would demand a volume of some extent; 
thereby enjoying many extensive municipal privileges, which but we cannot entirely pass over the great naval station of 
if has possessed from time Immemori^. ^ Plymouth, which is one of the largest marilimo towns in 

111 the reign of King John, the citypmd a fine of one England, and a place .of considerable antiquity: until the 
hundred and ton marks for a renewal of its charter. The reign of Henry 11. it was principally inhabited by fisher- 
government of the Corporation vWited in a Mayor, a Re- men, but the vast increase of the British Navy, both 
corder, and Common Council, seven of whom are Alder- national and commercial, and the convenience of its exteo* 
men and .lustices of the Peace.^ Civil causes are tried by give harbour, have raised it into great consequence, 
tin.* Mayor or his officers, but criminal causes or broaches of Jt situated at the mouth of the river Plyiii, at a small diij- 
the peace are determined by the Aldermen, who are Jus- tance- from its junction with the ocean : iu trade is extensive, 
tices. Kxeter has sent members to Parliament from the chiefiy depeiTding on shipping: pilchards form a consider- 
carliesl period of parliamentary history. ^ able article of commerce. It has two harbours for mercliant- 

'J'lie climate of this county is remarkably mild, more -par* vessels^ Catwater und SSuUonPool; and for King’s ships, 
tiiHilarly in the southern part, where vegetation sufiers very Hamoaze Bay, which is about four miles in length, and 
little interruption even during the winter ^ason. Myrtles of about half a mile broad: this is where vessels of war of all 
all sorts constantly fiourish in the open air, and sometimes sizes are laid up in ordinary*^ 

fur in part of the garden hedges. Figs, ripen to perfection, Plymouth Citadel, which lies on the south side of 
and both fruit and culinary vegetables can nowhere be the town, was erected by Charles 11., on the site of a qua- 
sui passed tor general excellence. drangular castle, built in 1396, at the expense and under the 

'l‘lu* growth of Apples, in particular, is a circumstance of direction of Edmund Staffords, then bishop of Kxeter. Tlic 
iiiucli importance, as the pressing ot Cider has been a great ^ ramparts of the Citadel are mounted with 165 cannon of 
branch of trade during upwards of two centuries. Large largo calibre : these ramparts afford a deJightful eeiics of 
quantities are made for exportation, and much is sent to views, and in fine weather the inhabitants avail themselves 
London. It is, however, a very uncertain crop immensely if the advantage of a cheerful promenade, 
productive some years, at others hardly paying lor the trou- Close by Ply.mi>uth h the town of tSroN ehouse, 
ble of gathering. The Devonshire breed of Cattle is remark- which connects Plymouth with another town -nv Inch for- 
able for its value and beauty. inerly was called Plymouth Dock, but which has had its 

The principal Manufactures of ^Devonshire consist of name changed into Devon tout. Dn tiie margin of Stone- 
Hats, Woollen Cloths, Serges, Gloves, Porcelain and house Creek stands the Royal Naval Hospital: iii this 

• Eaiilieuivare, Iron, Cordage, Silk, \ am, Laces^ and Fishing- building twelve hundred patients can be received at the same 

nets. ^ time, 

T lio Rivers of Devonshire abound with Ush. great in the reign of Williaiii III., a wet and a dry dock were 
quantities are taken for the London market. The Tavy and constructed near Plymouth other docks have since been 
Tamiir produce considerable revenues from their Salmon ; added,withvariousolhcrre(jai8itebuildings,andeverycon- 
tlie Otter is famous for its Trout, Salmon, and Peel ; and at venienco for building and repairing ships: btorehouscs, 

Starcross, Topaham, and Lympstonc, there are extremely houses for the officers and artificcis of every description, 

productive Oyster Beds. The Herring fishery was formerly and extensive barracks: these and the number of private 
.arried on to a great extent, but is now nearly lost, as the houses built near them, constitute a town whi was 

Herrings no ^longer visit th%', coasts of Devon, except iu usually called Dock, or Plymouth Dock, but im- 

very incoiisidbttl.l»e numbers; Pilchards, however, still fre* porta nee suggested the propriety of bestowing a mon* a ppro- 
juent the southern coasts of Devon, Dorset, and Corn- priate name, and in 1824, with the sanction of the King in 
wall. ^ Council, it received the name of DEVONroit i, by which it 

The Mineralogical riches of Devonshire are varied, ex- js at present designated, 
tensive, and valuable; they consist of Coal, Copper, Tin, There are many subjects of great interest which want of' 
Iron, Lead, Limestone, Ochre, Umbre, Granite, Pipe-clay, space hinders us from inserting at present; as, for instance, 
Pottery-clay, and a variety of Marbles, are also found in the Plymouth Breakwater, the Kddystone Lighthouse* the 
several place’s, not inferior to the Italian marbles either in Diving Bell, See. Sec. 

-quality, hardness, susceptibility of polish, or beauty. 

A great number of. Rivers .this County, and cobtri- 

bute largely to Its prosperity, either as being themselves • For an explanation of ihi* term ice the succeeding article. 
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PoPfLATK^jl AS1> UKrUKiKSTATiosj OF Df.voxsm I KB, ' Blit a» tile total .)f vft'SeU of war “<« cuw/nmwj" required 

, a time of v«!rv I'ar e.\c4*e<li» the number re- 

I’hc tutal pnpuUtum of Devonshire, hr the returns .<|uired for a |»t*riod of peacr, it is evident that a large uuinber 
1831, eiiioufite t<i ' - ' L uniat be either aold utf, 4 »r kept until public events rei^uire that 

****»“*^ teaiiy for active service* At the terin^ 

12.36, <i30 . . • . • » « I nation ol every war, therefore, the cntirn.iiavy undergees. 

Of which numWa tw foll.iwiiig |.lac.« exhibit tli« largcat j whereby it w dccirtcil wbut iihi{M shall be di»- 


prop<Mtiou, Vi2, — 

Rramptori, ITur.drod. . . . 
East Budlfinh. Hurid.td 
Colfjridge, Hoodrefl . . . 
Crediton, Hundred .... 
Eriiiing*on, Hundied . . 
Fxininster, Hundred . . 
flayridge. Hundred. . .. 

Ha) tor. Hundred 

hifton. Hundred 

South Moltoii, Hundietl 
Roborough, Hundred . . 
Shebhear, Hundred .... 
Stanboroiigbs Hundied. . 
Tawtnn ^^ilh Wimkley 
Tcinbridgo, Hundred 
Tiverton, Hundred .. 
Wouford, Hundred . . 

City of K.xefer, and County 

of the same 

Ply mouth, and Suburbs. 


Exeter, City *2 

Barnstaple, Borough . . • 2 

Tiverton, do 2 

Ashlnirton, do 1 

j)artniouth, do 1 

Devooport, do. 2 

Ply iiioiuh, do. • • • . . 2 

Totness, do 2 

Heniton, do 2 

I'aviatovk, do 2 



Fcikulrs. 

10.313 

.. 11,661 .. 

9/2.57 

.. 11,009 .. 

94) IR 

.. 10,721 .. 

6 823 

.. 6,414 .. 

.5/293 

.. 6,231 ., 

R,.50l) 

.. 9,672 .. 

6,76.5 

. . 6,689 , . 

11,166 

.. 12,077 .. 

6.908 

.. 6/>39 ., 

6,779 

. . 7,0 46 . . 

6.4.33 

. . 6.463 . . 

9,670 

.. 10,489 .. 

7.1.54 

.. 7.367 .. 

6,499 

. . 6,923 . . 

7,169 

.. 7/296.. 

4,9.30 

. . 5.5f>9 . , 

1.3/206 

.• 14,213 .. 

12, .524 

.. 16, .. 

33,043 

.. 42,491 .. 


missed the service ^>l<i off, and what shall be retaioed 
Toi.il. fur iHture e.xigenctes. 

21,07.4 When the Khip S4ild off is a British-buiU man-of-waTt the^ 
20,20(i purchaser is compelled to enter into a boud, with 
20,339 to iiiNtire (bat the vessel aha il be broken up, or taken 

12. . 327 to pieces; tliis is under the idea that if rq-s4^d« it might 

10.. 02f j come into the posse.ssion of a loreign power, and that thereby 
18.2.32 {the loeasureinents and model of the ship might be copied by 
1 3,444 1 ^oine iiav'al power, to the advanceupcAt of foreign naval 

24.1 43 j science, and, consequently, to the comparative; detriiruimt of 
13.447 our own. If the vessel is f<»reign-built, then no such bond 
13,826 M required, as the same reason d<>cs not apply. 
iO.SiXi Ihit when all the vessels which preseiii some defect, as, 

20. 1 59 ! f^^t* itislauve, being bad sailers, or are old, seri'HisIy damaged, 

14.. 521 infested by the dry rot, or for all other similar causes, 

] :i\4'2‘2 : there will remain a number w liioli it is advisable to 

1 j keep until wanted ; to retain^ them “ in cofumisjiwn " would 
]()^ 5 |( 4 ! incur a ruinous and needless expenditure; they are there- 
27,419 ‘ tip in ordinary '' at the different naval stations, 

I where the extent of space, and security from damage, permit 
/27.932 1 them to remain in safety. 

76 634 Hainoaze, mentioned in the preceding article, is one 
vvhtch furnishes admituble facilities for ships in o/v/itnary,’' 
The following IK the present state of the Representation of and here a coiisidciable portion of the English navy is laid 
Devon, under tlie Reform Bill : — jyp. J^hips laid up “ ii* ordinary are strifiped of all their 

V K Members. | rigging, except their lower ^lasts, the guiiB and stores of 

Devon, JJoith Z i every description are taken ashof^^y a.iid everything is taken 

^ ‘ out of them ; the ollicers and men arc paid off, and live 

crew is either turneti over to other ships, or dismissed : the 
vessel is then put under the care of the Boatswain, Gunner, 
Carpenter, and Cook; these always remain, to take care of 
the ship, and a very small number of seamen to assist 
them. 

in Hamoare, the ships are moored by large iron chains or 
cables laid across the bottom of the harbour (secured with 
anchors of a peculiar form, made on purpose), to w'hich the 
hawser, or mooiiijg>cablc of the ship in ordinary** ia 
attached, so that the slii})s ride easily W’itli the tide, without 
the possibility of damage, and without wearing out their 
own anchors and cables. In Hamoaxe there are uiaety-tw’O 
of these chain mooring' cables. 

IShipH thus kept in ordinary** are fitleil out, when 
required, with great promptitude, as the spars, masts,, 
yards, si^iU, cables, cordage, and every requisite, are all 
itifirked ill the storehouses with. .the name of the ship to 
which they belong, and only require to be replaced to render 
the vessel ready f<>r se^ ; they want neither making nor fit- 
ting, and thus have only to be put, iti^ihe places whence 
they had been removed wbien t))e; sbjpijviras put out of 
** commission ” and laid up “ in ordishdr^^'*' 

The seaman is accustomed to use .these expressions in a 
metaphorical sense : when die landsman says, out of em» 
ployment,*' the sailor says, ** out of commission ;** and 
when the tradesman talks of having ** retired from busi» 
ness,” the Car calls it being ** laid up inordinary** In dve 
same mode of professional parlance^ Jack calls confineineufe 
in his bed by severe illness, dr y*dacked, and under- 

aoiftg a tftorouyh repair;** and the amputation of a limb, 
he vt^olly terms ** AavD<$i a spar carried away** 


Total. 


22 


By the Uefonii Bill, .Ashburton and Dartmouth lost one 
Kepreftciiiivuve each : Bccralston, Okehain|noi», and Plymp* 
toil, were emirt4y disfranchised. 


EXPLANATION OP THE NAUTICAL EXPRESSION 
“ LAID UP IN ORDINARY.” 

this expression conveys no idea explanatory of iu 
meaning, and as it is one of frequent occurrence in subjects 
relative to maritime^ffairs, we offer tin* following remarks : 

In timesiof (leace, the Royal Navy of England is divided 
into two clssseSy namely, the ships ** in comfuission/* and 
the shi^is in * ordinary/* SMp4 ** commission ** are 

those which have their complement of And men, and 

jjire employed on the various duties ot affairs, either 

or on the home stati4>p, 
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THE ancient BRITONS. 

In the Introductory Chapter of the UxBtortj of England, 
which the reader has already perused (see vol. 1, p. 40), 
a very brief account of tha ANd^NT Hkiton^, t..e abori- 
gines of England, is inlsertedl '' 

But as a memoir so short aa that is, could not, from its 
brevity, contain a siifiicient maas of infonnatioii to satisfy 
the curiosity of an intelligent mind, we shall now return to 
the fiulgect; and introduce a few remarks bearing ou the 
peculiarities of thi^f^arkable people. ^ 

For let us remember that there still exist among us the 
descendants of th«)se very warriors who so thoroughly casti- 
gated the Roman Invaders, and left them so little to boast 
of in the results of ibeir earliest attacks on this rountry, that 
the conquerors of tiie ancient world permitted the Rhitons 
to remain in untml|esied indi^peiidence nearly a century, 
before they again siuiimoned suificient resolution to attempt 
the reduction of this island. 

And under whatever jireasure of invasion or form of 
government the British Nations have suffered or existed since 
that period, nevertheless an ANCIENT BRITON is an 
ANCIENT BRl TON still; and could one of those Druids 
who perislicd by the Roman sword, or one of tliosc Bards who 
suffered under the biuodstained policy of ilie “ ruthless king,** 
— could cither of them “ burst the cerements of the marble 
tomb,*’ and revisit the recesses of the Cymuy, his langv|iage 
would be understood by the peasantry of those districts; 
yes, he would he able to converso with tho.se who cannot 
understand the tongue in wdiich the laws they live under are 
enacted and enfotced, nor comprehend int, language in 
which the sermons they sit under are preacliad. 

Is there on the entire surface of the globe another region 
where the same people and the same language have unin- 
terruptedly existed during the lapse of tw^enty ages ? and 
that according to the accredited records of history only, 
w’ithout adding any supi^isition or estimate as to the more 
remote period of ages bygone long before historical narrative 
coriimeoces; and many ages must have elapsed before so 
complete a stale of political organization as they possessed 
could have been attained. 

To obtain correct ideas of the state and manners of the 
Britons before the landing of Cresar is by no means easy ; 
and the description which that General gives of the inha- 
bitants of this island is extremely limited arid de^tlve. 

Those who visited Britain as merchants were more atten- 
tive. to the acquisition of gain than to obtaining of know* 
ledge ; it is likely tliat they did not penetrate far into the 
island, nor explore the coast to any great extent. They 
traded with such paits as were their immediate neighbours ; 
but their inquiries were solely niercantile. 

A few Druidical devotees, no doubt, visited^n island which 
they esteemed holy ; but the secrecy of their order divulged 
nothing to gratify tim inquisitive. Travellers for curiosity, 
in ancient ages, dirc^t^d their steps rather eastward than 
westward, nor did they think of gathering information from 
among those whom;. (bey esteemed uncivilized barbarians, 
for the beneiit of tbn descendants of those savages, who, in 
future times, mighl attain degrees of civilization much beyond 
their own. 

A visit to Britain was attended with no advantage, much 
hazard, and mora trouble ; and the Roman General who first 
explored rather than oonqiiered this separated country, 
could procure no other information concerning it than what 
the reports of sailors and traffickers afforded. 

But we are not, therefore, to suppose that the Britons had 
little comtmroication with Gaul; it is certain that they had 


sent to the Cjntinont a ron.sidc^rahle force to assist in 
opposing- the progres.4 of the Uouiun arms, and had sup- 
ported their brethren figliting ai;;aiu;5t Cecsar as much as 
circumstances pt^riuitted ihein. 

^ But tills inusit he restricted principally to those tribes which, 
inhabited tiie coUbC op{)<>‘>ite to iiaiil ; for this island was 
fteoplod by ttev(‘ral races of inhabitants, and we have no 
reason to believe that ilio.se of the interior would take inucli 
interest in the concerns of any beside their immediate neigh- 
Imurs. 

Vflie southern parts of the island were cultivated ; but the 
g^peral character of the Briton.^ was that of a pastoral 
; tiiiir iio.'cks and Jicrds ucre their riches, and tbeso 
they drove, according to die seasons, from one feeding 
station to anolbor. * • 

The agrirultiifist i.s fixed. ^ place, for a time at Iea.st, 
by the necossity of waiting for the result of his labours* 
Whoever lias sown cannot depart until he has rea()ed ; and 
where he lin^ gathered the most ainiudant harvest, he at 
length estabiiAhes his residence. But the herdsman, de- 
riving all from the untilled ground, without labour, may 
change the scene of his attention, and quit, for the attrac- 
tions of unroiiaurncd pasture or id' novelty, the accommada- 
tions of his late abode. 

The chief support of llie Briton.s was derived from their 
kino, their sheep, and their sulne. 'fhey abstained from 
fish allogc'ther : they held it iinlawliil to eat hares, hen.s, or 
geese, yet they did not scruple the bieeding of them, by way 
of anuhseinent. The cattle of a wliole tribe were usually 
kept together ; and an apjioinled number of persons were 
detached to utlend them. This parly sometimes amounted 
to several hundred men, and tlie lieid not scldonily consisted 
of twenty tbousund bead of cattle. 

There can be no doubt but that milk was a principnl part 
of the food of the Britons; yet iliore is every reason to 
believe that they also consumed consirlcrablc quantities of 
animal food, 'j'he effect and nature of the climate of their 
iiilaiid may bo taken as a proof of thi.s. 

7’hey were fond of liorses, and skilled in the art of training 
them ; and their horsi s iinist have heen of n good breed, 
docile, yet iiigh* mettled a.s piovcd by their conduct in 
battle. Di/gs also, no di/ubt, they tiaiin il, as necessary for 
the purpo.'ie.s cf hunleis, IickI.siik'H, and .siii'plierdR. As their 
exliilaiating bcvcrii<;e w'as mead, iliev inu.'<t have kept many 
bees; and liie [irodiietiims of ihe.se laboiious insects supplied 
thefr masters ivitli more than one enjoy iniMit. 

Trade iliey had no other than what consisted in llie 
exchange of the raw puvilpuioii'. of theii country, for manu- 
factured aitie.les, SkiiuSiuf conrse, tlii'y had many to dis- 
pose oi : iiietal.s, tin, lead, iron, some native silver, anrf 
some gold : but ubetlier iliey paired with the latter metal.s-, 
or wrou^lii (lu ni into ornainenis il)ein8elve.s. may be doubted, 
ft is ceitain that they were fond of personal ornaiuiuits ; 
bcad.s of amber, of gla.ss, a.s well as of gold, liave been found 
in llieir sepulclires ; these were proLaoIy procuied by --x* 
cliaiit;e. 

But a.s it is not pnssilile to complete this subject in the 
space which one nuinber cati afford, u*e must (iefei to our 
next piibiicatiou tlic following inter* ftting siil)jects : — 

1. The division of the Ancient Biiions into States, Tribes, 
and Families. 

2. The importance of their Pedigreeq. 

3. The advanced state of tlieii Political Organization 
at the period when .lulins Ca’sar was repulsed in hU at- 
tempt to invade tliis i.slanJ. 
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STANZAS, 

By Miss Ann Taylor, of Ongar. 

“ TIIL WIND PASSETIl OVER IT, AND IT IS GONE.’ 


1 SAW a (lew-drop, rool and clear, 
Dance on a iiiyitle spray : 

Fair colours decked the luend tea?, 
Like tiiosc which {^leain and disappear 
Wlien showers and sunbeams play 
Sol cast athwart a glance severe, 

And scorched the pearl away. 

High on a slender, polished stem, 

A tragran^ lily grew : 

, On the pure petals many a gem 
(ilillered, a native diadem 
Of healthy morning detv : — 

A blast of lingeiing winter came, 

And snapped tlie stem in two. 

Fairer than morning's early tear, 

Or lily’s snowy bloom, 

Shines Beauty in its vernal year : 
Blight, sparkling, fascinating, clear, 
Gay, thoughtless of its doom I 
Death breathes a sudden poison near, 
And sweeps it to the tomb ! 


REMARKABLE APPEARANCE OF PHANTASMS 

OCCAJjlONLD IJY nCUSONAL INDISPOSITION. 

’fiiF. subject of Spectral Appearances is of a na- 
ture far too mysterious, extensive, and complicated, to be 
staled and settled off-hand. In innumerable instances the 
nervous irritability of the spectator lias suggested erroneous 
ideasof spectra supposed to be presented Co the organs of sense. ; 

Soriieciiriou.s persons, of uncommon strength of mind, and 
sufficiently w'ell- informed, have w'atched the progress of a 
disefised imagination in themselves, at^d have been able to 
distinguish its elTects, so ns not to be deluded by appear- 
ances, however strung and well-defined. 

Among the most extraordinary and decisive of these is the 
e.ase of Nicolai, the celebrated author and bookseller of 
Berlin. He was ncciLSlonied to lose blood twice a year ; 
hut this was oiniiled at the clo.se of one year, when it ought i 
to have taken ))laco. lie tiius narrates his sensations : — i 

1 had, in January and February of that year, the addi- 
tional misfortune Ui expeiience sevi ral extremely unpleasant 
cijcuinstaiK'es, wbreh w<‘ro followed, on the ‘i4th of Feb- 
ruary, by a inor.i violent altercation. 

“ My wile uimI another person came into iny apartment 
in the niorning in older to consolt; me, but I was too much 
agitated by ascMiesof incidents which had most {Kiwcrfully 
affected niy moial feeling, to be capable of attending to them. 

“ On a sudden I peieeived, at about the distance of ten 
paces, a form like ilial of a deceased person, with whom 
durij)|^ Ki$ Jifetiuie 1 had Ijeen acquainted. I pointed atit, | 
asking my wife if she did not see it. It was but natural 
that she sliould not see anything, niy ipicstiun therefore 
alarmed her vciy much, and she scut iinniediately for a 
physician ; the phantasm continued about eight minutes. 

I grow at length more .enhn, and being e.xtromely ex- 
hausted, fell into a really sleep which lasted about half an 
hour; tlie physician ascribed the apparition to violent men- 
tal emotion, and hoped that there wonid be no lelurn^ but the 
violent agitation of my mind had in some way diborderad 


my nerves, and produced farther consequences which deserve 
a more minute description. 

“ At four in the afternoon, the form which 1 had seen in 
the morning re -appeared. I was by myself when this hap- 
pened, and being rather uneasy at the incident, went to my 
wife's apartment, but there likewise 1 was accompanied .by 
the apparition, which, however, at intervals disappeared, and 
always presented itself in a standing posture : about si.x 
o'clock there appeared also several walking figures, which 
had no connexion with the first. As, W'hen the first terror 
was over, ll>eheld Uie phantasms w^th great emotion, taking 
them for w'hat they really w'ere, namely, remarkable conse- 
quences of my indisposition, 1 endeavoured to collect uiySeif 
as much as possible, that 1 might preserve a clear conscious- 
ness of the ciianges w'hich should take place within rny.self. 

I 1 observed these phantasms very closely, and frequently 
, reflected on my antecedent thoughts to discover exactly, if 
I po&sible, by iin^aas of what association of ideas these forms 
I presented themselves to my imagination. 

** I tlioiight at times I had found a clue, but, taking the 
I whole together, I could not make out any natural connexion 
between the occupations of my mind, iny personal occupa- 
tions, my regular thoughts, and the muUifariuus forms whicli 
now appeared to me, and now again disappeared. 

After repeated and close observation, and calm exami- 
nation, 1 was unable to form any conclusion relative to the 
origin and continuation of tlie diiferout phanta.sms which 
presented themselves to me. All that 1 could inf r was^ that 
while my ner\'ous system was in such an irregulnr stale, such 
phantasms would appear to me as if £ actually saw and 
iieard them ^ that tliese illusions were not luodilicd by anv 
known laws df reason, imagination, or the coiinnon as«.(ici<i- 
(ion of ideas, and that probably other people who may ]ia\c 
had similar apparitions which they regarded as siqHTndtural 
appearances, were exactly in the same predicament. 

“ I attempted to produce at pleasure phantasms of pers'uj^ 
whom 1 knew, by intensely, reflecting on their countenance 
and shape; but distinctly as I called on my lively im.ngina- 
don the rc.<;pectlve features of three of these (x^rsons, 1 still 
laboured in vain to make them appear to me as phantasm.^, 
though 1 had before involuntarily seen them in that manner, 
and perceived Uicm some lime after, when I least tlKniglit .>f 
them. 

* I could at the same time distinguish between phantasm.s 
and real objects, and the calrniie.sK with which 1 examined 
them, enabled me to avoid the commission of the smallj’sr 
mistake. I knew exactly when it only appeared to mt‘ that 
the door was opening, and a phantasm enteiing tluj room, 
and when it actually opeiud, and a real person entered. 

These phantasms appeared equally clear and distinct at 
all times and all c i re ii instances, both when i was hv niysi'lf 
and when I was in company, and as W'eli in the day as at 
night, apd in my own house as well as abroad ; they were, 
huw'cver, less fret j mint \Nhen I was in tlwi house of a friimd, 
and rarely appeared to me in the Street ; when I shut nfy 
eyes these phantasms would sometimes disn.ipciar entirely, 
though there were instances when I beheld them with my 
eyes closed, yet when they disappeared on such occasionti, 
they generally reappeared when I opened my eyes. 

“ ] generally saw human forms of both sexe.s, hut they 
usually appeared not to take the smallest noticti of each 
other, moving as in a market-place, where all me eager to 
press through the crowd ; at tioiits, however, they st^emed' to 
b« trahsacting business with each-other : f aUt> saw several 
times people on hoiseback, dogs, and birds. 

All these phantasms appeared to me in their natural 
size, and as distinct as if alive, exhibiting different shade.'* 
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of carnation in the uncovered parta as well as io different 
colo«irs and fashions in their drcKses, although the colours 
seemed 5 iornewhat paler than in real nature; none of the 
tiiTiires appeared particularly terrible, comical, or disgusting, 
of them being of an indifferent shape, and some 1 .iving 
a pleasing appearatiee^ 

1 aUo began to hear them talk, the phantoms aome- 
times coifversed among themselves, but more frequently ad- 
diessed ibeir discoarae to me; their speecfies were commonly 
short, and never of an unpleasant turn. 

“At different times there appeared lo me hoth dear and 
friends of bt>th scNes, whose addresses temled to 
appease my grief, which had not yet wholly subsided : these 
(‘oiisolatofy speeches were in general addressed to me when 
I v.'.'is alone, soinetiines I was accosted by these consoling 
f'litMids when I was in company, frecpjently while real pert^ons 
w<«re speaking to me. These consolatory addresses consisted 
fi4mif‘tirnes of abrupt phrases, and at others they were regu- 
l.nly connected. 

“ 'I Ikso phantoms continued until April 20tb, at elet'en 
o’cloi-k in the inoining : when, after losing blood, I j>erceived 
that they began to move more slowdy. Soon after, their 
i '»!onr began to fade, and at seven o’ch)ck, they were entirely 
\\ bite, (bit they m<»ved 9v,ry little, though the forms were as 
di'itiiict as before : growing, h«)wever, by degrees more ob- 
sciin' ; yet not fewer in niinibei* as had generally been the case. 

** 'I'bc phantoms did not withdraw, nor did they vanish; 
uliieb previou.s to that time had frequently happened. They 
oiiw seemed to dissolve in the air; w'hile fragments of them 
e.miii.ued vi.sible for a considerable time. About eight o'clock 
the loom vvii.'s entirely cicaied of my phantom visitora.^* 

Wlnt an astonishing enigma is Man ! Does Ins physical 
system iuriii<h a few superfluous ounces of blood a 
few throbs of the pulse too rapidly repeated, thus disorganize 
his intellectual faculties and deilirone his reason I Will a 
fe. ried hoiii calcine to ashes the most elevated intellect, or 
j«‘dih'e to faiuity the- most cultivated mind ? What is Man 
who^e hieuth is in hU nostrils ? 

It the previous life of an individual suffering under a 
delusion simlinr to tliat above de.s(Tibed had been stained 
hy lieiiioiis t'rlou!.s, would not these spectral appearances 
li:iv.* ossuaied the reproaching guise of his murdered vic- 
tiii)-^, or the vindictive nienaco of tormenting fiends? 

W ould they have renewed the agonized gaze of a murdered 
fiieml the dying smile of a murdered infant? the for- 
giving look of a inurdeHul parent? 

“ JUi!,’* says ilio sunny spring-time of youth, “ these re- 
luaiks arc not far me, 1 have never jicrpetratedj never can 
pcipetrat*', sucli atrocities.'* May the watchful care of 
Mternal Mercy enable thee thus to speak on thy death- bed ! 
but rtMiiembcr, the most blond- hardened murderer that ever 
renounced the feelings of Imniaiiity, was once a smiling babe, 
m-'^tling ill its motlier’s bosom. 

lint art thou quite guiltlp.s.s ? Do not thy numerous mur- 
dered hours complain of iheir murderer? 


and hardy dog, and will attack even the badger without 
heshation, although by no means a match for that powerful 
animal singly ; yet some very strong, well-trained dogs, 
have been known to overcome even a badger. 

3fome Teh II I eiis are smooth-haired ; others are rough or 
wrry-haired ; they are short-legged, not famous for speed, 
strongly bristled about the muzzle ; it is generally attendant 
on packs of fox-bounds, in order to assist in unearthing the fox. 

The TERRiEa is a teachable scholar in all sorts of tricks, 
either mischievous or amusing : the blind mendicant finds it 
a^ powerful auxiliary; by bis canine attendant he is led 
safely from place to place, guided by the string which passes 
from his hand to the dog's neck; and as if the animal knew 
the wants, wisbes, and designs, of his master, and (Mitered 
' into a full feeling as to the means ofi their mutual support, 
he will endeavour to excite the attention of passers-by, Nit- 
ting upright, and holding in his iBOuth with unweariable 
assiduity, a box, or some such contrivance, and bringing the 
donations of the charitable to his master with unimjicachable 
integrity. 

THE RUSSIAN TERRIER; 

oa, CANINE ATTACHMENT AND RUM KM CU.VNC't . 

Some years ago, the captain of a Russian vessel lying in 
Dublin harbour, used to frequent the Roscius Tavern, in 
Fow'nes-street, accompanied by a dog of the terrier kind, 
which he had brought over with him. 

Being unexpectedly compelled to sail, the dog was loR 
behind ; and having diligently explored all the (jiiays, even 
to Uie Pigeon- house, he returned to the Roscius, where he 
met Mr. Ccrnellys,the veteran comic actor, who received him 
with much humanity, and supplied his wants. 

Although very infirm, and nearly blind from age, and wo 
perhaps may add, grief, the creature still made oi'casional 
visits to the quays, the docks, and liingseud, and was a 
well-known passenger in the ferry-boats that user! to ply at 
the latter place before the erection of the w'ooden bridges. 

The boatmen, being acquainted with his story, admitted 
him free ; and it was truly affecting to behold his eager 
inquiries (as we may almost admit the term) alter his 
beloved master! 

In this affectionate search he carefully examined all tho.se 
places where it is supppsed his master had orcasioually 
stopped ; and it is no less remarkable than true, that he ap- 
peared to distinguish the foreign vessids— always going on 
hoard and minutely inspecting them, particularly those from 
the Baltic, from Russia, Norway, Denmark, or Sweden, 
while he uniformly passed by our own, or those from Britain. 

The gratitude of the canine spiecies is so frequently 
recorded, that we should not mention this amiable tinit, as 
conspicuous in our present subject, did we not think that it 
deserves particular notice : — 

Sensible of the obligation he owed Mr. Corndlys, he 
never met him but what he offered liis paw for a friendly 
shake, and if it was not accepted, w'ould neither eat nor 
drink, fearful that his beiietactor might be dispiea.sed with 


THE TERRIER.— With an Engraving. 

[Sft tht Guide, Vol. I, page 131.) 

Dogs' of this breed are deti^rmined enemies of all species 
of vermin, foxes, weasels, rats, badg(‘rs,«Sfc., and will attack 
them on all occasions; and as this Hog will follow them into 
their sutiterraUeoUa retreats, or tarth^ (as they arc called by 
spoi tainen), to drive them out, he has derived his name from 
the Latin word which sigrrifies earth. It is a fierce, bold, 


him. ' 

When he went to the Roscius, and did not sec Mr. Cor- 
nellys, he used to proceed to the Shaksptiarc in CV)pe-stroet, 
where he would aw'ait his coining ; and at both those 
houses he used to be a frequent visitor. He was allowed 
by the best judges to be of a most valuable breed, and to 
have been a remarkably fine dog in the early part of bis life. 

The poor fellow' at length died without ever having the 
satisfaction of finding his lost and deeply-regretted master. 




A ti:riiier. ' 


TO SI BSCRIBEUS. 

Ti'fc folio Aing Number will conlaui an Arcnuiit of \ORIvSlIIHK: but u« tho immense extent of Ibat great ^nnfjTi Jf 
conipji*sse«i into a mihkIc Mil*, wonM n ilnre the «>f its iavipus p Aits and divisions to so nuftnte a scale as to rendeit it 

useless, Uie INopiieior-* liave fleleiinimd to piesi'iit '( wo Maps jlii>lead of O.nk. Tlie Monthly Hoppieinent will aUo be jra)»U^e4 
villi it, and l*arl XI. will b<! leady lor ili'liveij at ilichain*. tune. Tbe TITLE, INDKX, Arc, for Vol. 1. aie now on Sale* rrice Itf* 


i.oM/vN . rriitlcd fyrlhp f*ii>pr rtnr-, •ml !*» bhrhpj by W. Ei'WAntiN, 19, Avp-S1«ri«-lanr, PoternoMter*r«V* 
TuuiiJ by Mjli.**, Jvv^arr . lU.-ti Milli, BoU-Court, riect>6tie«U 
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'f ftL U4iti ot* tlic City oi' York n ill be irjcntioned iij tbt*; 
Ov^scrii-iioii .4’ that City. jMlCKt.EOATE Bar, of which 
the hi>ovo is a vieWf it the most niagniticent ; it it adorned 
with lufcy turrets, and finely enibatiled : over the 'Roman 
arch haiigt a large thielti, bearing the Arms of England and 
Froiicef (i^iated and gilt, and on each side one of a less size 
decoratsd' with the Arms of the City of York. 


YORKSHIRE. 

general topographical description. 

Tuis U by far the most extensive County m 
and also one of the most interesting and iinportant, v. h«>i!ior 
considered in regard to its mercantile opulence, ir-^ t y tensive 
manufacturM, its immense population, or its political ini' 
ponance. . In form it is an irregular oblong rvciangle, iii- 
eludioig more than three niilUons of acres, and up.'.nrdsof 
six thousand square miles. 

It is bounded on the North by Durham and Wi-stmore- 
land, on the East by the German Ocean/ on the West by 
WestfDomlaad and Lancashire, and on the South by 
Cheshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and Lincolnshire; 
Its etftsftt. in length, from Ei^ to West, is ooo bundled tad { 


thirty iiiile.$ ; ith breadth, N'lrih tn Soiiui, ninety inilss, 
and itscircuinrereuce is about tour hundi'ed and sixty miles. 

It IS divided into three Ridings, whi«h for most pur- 
poses are regarded as so many distinct counties ; they are 
named the West Hiding, the North Riding, and the East 
Riding. Ridinrf i.'i derived from the Saxon woid Triihing, 
a dividing into three. 

The WcM Riding is bounded on ihs East by the Ainetey 
and the River Cluse; on the North by the Noith Riding; 
on the West by l.ancaehire; and on the South by Cheshixe,' 
Derhyshiie, and Nottinghainshire. 

7’b«.» North Riding is bounded by the County of Durham 
on the North ; the German Ocean on the North-eavt ; the 
Ainstey ot' Votk and the West Riding on the South, and the ' 
Ciiuiity* ':f Wfstmorcland On the West. 

Tiic* ' t»t Riding is the smallest of the three. It is 
bourjdvH.* .HI the North and West by the rivers Harford and 
Heiwcnt, which divide it from the North Hiding aS far as 
Siainford Biidge ; on the West and South- we»t it is divided ‘ 
fi.»n« tho West Riding by the river Ouse ; on the ills ; 

h-.ui.ded by the river Humber, and on the East by the Oef- 
man Ocean. 

An each of these divisions is larger than many entire 
Counties, we must, in a similar manner, divide our re- 
eHsrki into three portions, giving one to each of the Ridings 
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BRli'.F HlS't’()R|i!A I. A < (.)<-> L' N'r Ol* YOUKSlilRK. «;v<‘: st i!)', su a*’ aii.iuG to iiu ct at the* roofo : 

thoRlrfets Iwivc bcfu j^avctl ami lica- ciraiiis m.uit*. 

Tuk i»ar»o of iliis tOnrily is deii\od fiom its piincipal 'I’lio erection of the l-ockuMtea npon the Onsr, inoritioned 
City, whieli, ac' oidiiit,^ to Camden, was oamod by the Bri- in the Account of tlieRivr.ub of Voik'^hi'c. has heen a 
tons Cami-Im i iux',* by <he Saxons Rvoii \vic,by Nen- ^leat auvama^e, by keepinj^a <lepllM)t water, juMcad ol un- 
uiiis, Cauu Biiuoifc ; all ibese r\i>()ellations arc derived ubolesoinc mud, which I’oiuierly polluted the air when the 
fioiii the founder, Kiiij' libraucus : iKiiicc is derived the river was low. 

Latin name KitoiiACi'.M. York Casplu and tlie (h)iiNi\ Haj.i. are grand and 

In the Homan mode of dividing this island, it was in- coiispteiions buildings, sitiialed neai tin* conllnence ot the 
eluded in the purtioi^ealled Maxim a (^AsaiiiENsib, and Ouse and the Foss : tlie area within tlieCaVilc \wvlls is 1100 
was originally inlmlfited hy the Brigantes, - feet in circiinifcrenee. 

Under the Sjixons, this County lorened part of the Saxon York (.UTiir-nfiAi..— -'i he ciiineiisions of this luagnifi- 
Kingdorn of the Noi thumhers, and «o continued until the ccntCathedralareasfoliov.s: — 

enilie lleptarehy was iinired iindei Ef^bcrt. l’»et, 

'] his piov tnce huflered severely under the inciiriiiona of tbe1 Length, Last to West '^-’■1 

Dine.. \ fil l the Conquest, in 1 0(36, William 1. divided it j Breadth, East Kud KJ'*! 


1 ) me .. .Afli'j the Con(|uest, in 1006 , William 1 . divided it 
aui.upi .■<* me id' the gieat Norman Baronfl, whooe duty it was 
ii» K'jii 1 itic invadoiis of the Scots ; they held their lands on 
li.i*. leimie ; to whic.l) duty jJm) they wero aworn. 'I'his 
. ■i-.!ii(y long ctuitiniied its opposition to the Normans, and its 
lepeaied eudi'uvouis to hi<‘ak the yoke of the invaders were 
f redii d and punislied with sanguinary severity. 

Yuik'.hiic loiitinuiul to make a e.ofisiderable iignrc during 


Length, East to West 

Breadth, East Kud 

Breadtii, West End 

Length of the Cro.", Aislo, Noitl* lo South ; 

Height <*f (liC two \\’(;s»iern 'I’oiveis 

Height of the N'ave 

Height 1)1 the l.anteru 'rovMU or Steejile . . 
'Ihe tWo uniform Western 'roAcr-, diiiiinibliirg 
^cend in ten soverat eoiupaitment*-.,' all clt«i<^(( 


IS they 
( d for 


Yujk'.hiic 1 ontinuful to make a e.ofisiderahle iignrc during ar*cend in ten soverat eoiupaitment*-.,' all clt*i‘>te!( d^ lor 
ilieiiis.isir.ms Civil Wais which desolated the entire country display a richness and grandem i.rndy equalled: 

undei the St.indaids of tlie White Rose of York, and Red they are each surmounted hy eighi pmnaih-.. 

Ihi.i- ol Laiieaster, in which eonlests the. best blood of The intorior is every u ay answn.iMe to die imigr.iliiuuicc 
EugLu.d nas shed in cataiacts. the e.xtc iur : in the Fowennoat tjoi of lijjiih, one window 

Oe.e of the nuiht important events wliicli intluenecd the tde.xquisite heauty is divided into live, .-ip.ir.ited !iy 
■oinmemement of the contest of Charles 1. and the Parlia- mudtous concr alt J ti‘c)m tlie e\e, v.iih rln.'tns id eh i-o-nt 
inenl, was ihecloMiig ofthe gaiesof Hull against the King, aHafts attached at interval.^, and Mippoiiing aiche.. nrhiy 
and the linn adhesion of this place to the Parliament; the ornamented with A. kirtd oi ihivmn wmk, a ieli<* »d tuc 
iinpoi tarii'e of this event may be estimated from this re- ^ 

iiKiik, (hat the jirincipal maga/inr.s of arms and munitions ^ Volume would hardly oo ludjee t<i tld.'. noMe pile, ai.o 
of v\ar then being (he 'I’ower of London, Portsmouth, and even the most elabui.ite. d» ^ci ipiiun, or hii;li!\ llni -hi d lepie- 
Hull, which weie therefore the iliree keys oftho kingdom ; svntalions, would very iri.Kleqimtely siqq/ly oculai njq<eL.!...i, 
as the King had secured the first two, the adhesion of Hull which alone can do ihi-^ edifice jostiee. 

to (lie eaiise of the Parliament was, perhaps, the weight L may not he aiiiisf> to t «n* th.il tlii* ( .iih‘*il: il vi 
wliuh turned the scale in its favour. suirouiitied by houses, that it is diiiii nit, or iiithn m.p i -i' i *, 

'J he Hoyalihts made vaiious unsucce.ssful attempts to gain Imd a otaii- ii v. lience a iui! and disum i vn*\; ol it v ii 
the plaee hy negociatioii, and finally besieged it in form, | It ^‘•ufiered .«*i viutuy by an iiiCi'nuiaiy -s.'ine ti.i.*; 

'.inder ^Villlam Cavendi.sli, then Marquis of Newca.Ntle; hut pa.st. but ail du' ilaina;.;e lias hei n rejianed. 

I'aii fa rlefiMided it with so much skill aud bravery, that, Hie I'uiui-d Ar.i:i v oi Sr. Mahv miiiis gxi't ai’.ii- 

ulti-rTne weeks’ severe contest they were compelled to laise J''"* vnl'.ui Bi)oth;im-r.^i, ou un niea ilnee 
the biegi* ; quarters of a rnih.* i: .'itcuit. 'rin; .Ahh .l u is miiied, and 

Tlie It'I }>oiitic:il event was an unsuccessful attempt to a .seat in Pa; lia.i . i r ; lii-. u tiiiue w*.; lilt! • i..b ; i«a- lo 
retain the City in favoiir of James H., at the period of Arenhish- • and when the Ihrroi;.’* “I ^ oi 1 - ...Ijo i- 
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that of the Arciihish- • and when the Ihrroi:.’. of ^ oi 1 - ..IjIi i- 
were sumro .’it'd to ii.> military .service, he stut ;i d» ]>tiiy 
to hear the .>-‘cOj4i:ird i f St. Maiv in the rw)al aiiav. 

'Ehe Cu \pTi i-Hi.r i^ a line speeimen <.f (Jwlhic at * 
chitt ' tuie : it i.'. an oerngon of sixty •lluee feet ilianu tor ; 
the Iwight, sisiv-eigiit feor, unKi/)rpoi h d by any j)illai, and 
entiielv kept in i-.. p •esent M.ite i)y one k<*y-'.iiiiii’, geomeiii- 
cally placed in the o.iitrc : theouteido, however, ia strongly 


Tni.s Bni>jeci. i.A so inuUifaiioiis and e\le»iaivc tl a a mere cally placed in the o.iitrc : the outeido, however, ia strongly 
list of the names wciild o.-ciipy a space larger than the plan duppoited hy eight liuliressea. 

Gf this w’oik would allo-A', \W' must, therefore, confine our The Aitciinisiiop’s Pai.ace is a very hai.dsonie 
attention to a few of tluMiiost lemarkiible. edifice on the hunks of the O.'tsc, thieu mile.'-; iSouth-eust 

YoiiK.-— This City » UH it ni.-.v stands, is nearly three rnfle.** x>t the Cit}'. 
in circuit; il is two hundred mihs fnun the meln/polis. Jl It is inipo^isihhi lo do niore than incntioii the j'lumerous 
is divided into four districts or ward'., which take their name public bnililings of this important City : wo !mi?.t, Iherefhre, 
from the four gate.s or bars of the City, namely, Mickle- • ho content wiiii merely enumerating the .an siov-Hoi'se ; 
gatc-tiar, Boothani Bar, Monk-Ba;, aod \Valnivr.tte-Bnr. i the (h rt miai i. ; the (\>l-\i v-Harr. ; lire Nrw City 
T im City has been niiich improved i.f hue mav.?; iheiJaii. ; tiu' Ho’csi; ( a)ii u rcTJO*x ; the lIosrirALs; 
streets have hci’ii widened hy t.nking dn’.'. n m f’o'-sber of nid ! Dim'I n ' ) n i r'i ; Asyiimi; CirAiiira fi.i: Sgcimiks; 
housus^, which, according to i he ancient sly K iFutiiiding, l'fi\Kn\ Sniooi.s; Cn.trpJ.s-; Mihkpts; Tiiea- 

ruEs, tSu’c. t'v.:. 

I ’ Lei.D!?. situated on tiu' North lank oftho Jin*, t? otie of 

• The woith Cutr, //"e , (.m,. hud slgnif} the most coiHmerciul and opulent towns in Yoikshire; it i« 
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gi^nt^rally well built, tr > (!y «)!' briok. TIjc middlo and uoaUMii Donation for public sorvb e. It retains the fajne DumW of 
:tis diiplay doo sticcis, and bcvcral dopant buildings. Representatives under the Reform Bill, subject, of course, 
;Tbe leirjih, Knst to West, h ab*Mit a mile and a half; the t«i the alteraiions made in the conslitueoey bv tlMl Act. 
biroiib, N.) ili lo South, not ninth nioie than half a mile. IIar uowg atf, in the West Riding, is two miles Mortb 
13 -'*ide>j hvi- (.'htiiches, it lius ten Dissenting Meeting- hous<*s, of^Knaresboroiigh, ctinsists of two scatteied vilhiges distio* 
and a ( atliolic ( hapel. guished by the rinnio of High and Low Harrowgate, neaily 

I’liis town is celebrated lor its immense manuiacturc a mile distant from each other. The Cathedrul of Yoik is 
of woollen clntliN, in which it is ecpiallcrl hy none in the distinctly seen from High Jlarroivgate, at a distance ol 
Unit d Ki'^udum. j twenty miles. It is much frequented by valetudinutiaiu* on 

Waki ill. 1. 1), about eight inilo.s Soiith of Leeds, is cousi account of the C'halybeate Spa, discovered in the si.xteeiah 
dered <is Miju of i1m» mohtofHiient <d tlic clothing towns : it it century : thcio art* also Sulphur Wells at Low llaiTowg iie ; 
c.iianiii' giv situated on the side of a hill, sloping gently to- and both sorts aro veiy heotficial to invalids, according to 
w.iids liie Cnldvr: most ol the street'? are regular, witl tlie nature of compIaiiiL tin^y huffor under. 

Jiandsoiiic :\iul i*paci<»iis liou'-e.s. Riimin' is a con.siderablo maiket ti^vn, situated between 

111 Dill- U'^riKi j) i.s a fisf-tht iving handsome town, and the fV^and the littleiivci Slt-ll: it isnplaceof remote unti- 
ibrr, liens (o ncal Lcids: hy iheans of the new Canal quiry, as iueceived its lir&>t charter of iiicorporaiioniri the four, 
■uloili joins tin* Cafdrf at Cooper’s Bridge, a commtuii- teeiith year of Alfred : it was a lioiirishing town soon after the 
i i'i*n !•> iij>ened wuli llaliTu.s, Wakefield, Leeds, York, and dccleii.sion of the Roman j>o\vcr. It siillcied severely bv the 
Hn 1. Danish incurBion.s, and King Kd red, in 1) 1 8. destroyed it by 

H iFiF\\ is a large iiianiifacturing town, wliicb in tin* a general conflagiatioii : sjicediiy recovered its piospni it\, 

iM iii.e .il '.be filti'eii'li ceiitiify consisfeil only <d* thiiteeii hi 1405. it lx cauu* the residence of royalty, os Henry IV., 

!i •:! ‘ s', lo It n.id increased to iijuvards ot five hundicd. being obliged to h'ave J/indon on (U count of the plague, re* 

r. MO the Mist e.Ntent of this parish it is f. opposed to have tired to Kipoii with his (Joint. 

1>M li .1 waste long iitK'i' the Conque.st ; it i.s not mentioned in 
the l)oim‘?ila y - IbioK. and tlicK* qever was ativ nioirutery 
or H'iii'ii'ii'f house in the whole palish, u iiich (ovi.‘i«> one 

himdo'd .'iiid (illy Mjirire inile.s, and now contains twroity- .MUNICIPAI> ( iC) V P,R N M RN'I' OF Y 0 RK* 

b \ ! .a ii'vl.ip^, and i liii icen ( 'Impels of Hase, ■- 

1 lie slnlloim ii'iide was introduced into Haiitax about the 'f’lir Municipal Ciovcrntneiit of the (>ityof York is vested 
l)i‘.:tnnii.g ..r the last cr ntury ; and figured stuft’s at the lat- a a I/>rd jVLi\or ; a Recordci ; two (Jity Council ; twelve 
hilt. Bo 'ible iiiiiutuctiirc, Ald'^rmeti ; two Sheri ft's ; twenty-four AKsUlantg, called the 

but an- rwaids decli. od ; It lias, howevr'r, been considerably (Joum il r*‘ 'rwenty-four ; Seventy-tuo Common (Joiincil- 

ri vivftl. rrao'c-woilv-knitting was introducer! in 17-21, and men, and six Cdiambr rlains. 'I’licro is also a City Stewaid ; 

|.i«*sik>iouh : Sf-mrs, Kverlaslings, Sliallooiis, UtisM-ts. Town CI<*rk ; S\\ oid-bcaier : four Attoroies of the SheiilV's 
Ke.se^s, Ibnze, <frc.. aic inaiiiitactiiied in incredible fpian Court, and a number of inferior oHicera. 
ti'!< s .iiirl an e.xpo'ltd to all juirts of tbe woild. 'LIh* Mayor isi :l(^drt^s^Cll by the titl€J of Lord hy all who 

f I'tbla \ is In the < rntic of the Woollen iManiifarture, and wiite or speak t«) him: thia honour iva® oonfericd by 
pi,‘ s til- Mrlvam.igr* of V. .itcr-cai I iage to Hull, and b\ Rjcharrl II. I bis oHice i.s n place of grt?at honour and trust: 

II. , .MIS (»t the Bni‘l)(la!e ('anal, wliii )i connect.s with the bo j; (be King’s Lord Ideiitenant, and doeii not i6kign tbe 

l>ok(-* ol Bi ati I ‘m ( ana!, this town and its entile ensign.-^ of bis aiifhoiity to an) one but the King hiiiKself. or 

xi. !..!t\ .ne :iiiiu(l»(l in the geneial svfctcin ot inlund navi- ibe lleti Bresumptn** to the tjrowii. On public oc(\a.<»ior)j 
g."i •i>, be IS iiahileil in <>c<arlet, uith a ricli mantle of ciiinsoii eilk. 

Sill I i 11 I ii i.-* pleasantly siluated upon an eriiiiieiu-e at .nnj ulus'.)' laiii ot gold. 

!'.i I'fiii ..f the .S//M//'aiMl l!ic over e.acli of wbit li 

I .« st.ii.r iiiii;;**: ila.* l<,'Mi extends aljout a mile in every 

III. - !i;. 'll !'li“ (‘.npor.ition Imto is pccnllai ; it lja> n»fcr- 

« II e Mjiiv to the |)Mii, ij»al inamifaclnce id tbe place , and it AGIUCUI.IHRL (^h ^ORKSHlRBi. 

i, si 1. d I’ll !. Com r.w Y ui‘ ( 'i- n.i' us me 11 a i. n s m sm u k : — — 

it 1 -' g.>i4 ii.(d hy a .Mader, two Waidcus, six Searcbei.s, In the Wi st Riding the harvest generally com meiw## 
af:(( i • eiitx -four s.'d.vt aids. iu t hc middle of August, and, exceptiuK in biickward «ea« 

1 in- p II l.sh Ol ^liellie <1 i xtends about nine miles from Nortli- ‘»ons, is iv holly got in hy the end ol September. In the 

east t** Siiiitli - wr 'll, abou! five miles lioiii North L) .Snuih, '•'x’siern puts, which :»i(j upland and liilly, the harvest is 

ai.tl ah'-ut six rioni-l'kid to West. neaily a fortnight later than about Pontefract end Don- 

liM, piMpeily il K I ngmton-it roN-TIui.L, is caster 

d .m ibe Nmtl) side <»f ilm fJunifu-r, at the imadh ot In thi.^ Biding there is much pasiurc-laml, where gra^sg is 
tile fiM-i //w//. 'Ibe Wbaic-lihluMy con.stiluD s a piincipal ilie cbief olqecl, and vOiere cultivation l)y the plough is con- 
l<*:ihiie ill tl.e tiadcoi lliiil, winch sends more ships U sidered only in a M;c.oiidarv light. On the higher groiindr 
(iiceiiland linn any port, l.oi don excepted ; the inland are immense tracts of waste past u led by sheep and 

t»:».!s- of Hull h;.-, been reckoned greater than any otiu r catile hclougiiig to (he iieigliboiiring pn»f»rielors. Fioin 
Kie.'lii'b port. 'I’he g.oernmont of Hull is vested in a Mayor, Biplev, souihwaid, by Leed.s, Wakefield, and B.nn.sley. to 
Recndei, arid Aideirmn: the Mayor on all pub'*.* occa- Rntheilmm, and to the C)n.-»e, the .soil i.‘i chief! v a/able. The 
ii.ii'. is (loihcd in a lich scaibr gown, with a gold chain [ Moers li<‘ principally in the Soulh-west pait of this Rid iiijg, 
►tonnd bin' neck, with the municipal sword can ied befoie aho\o Peniston and Slietheld : thiy ar© piincipallj^ .for 
hmi. in an upiight position. '.heep, and a great part of them is coujiimn field. 

Hull RemU two Meudjers to Parliament, and the right of In the Noktu Rioivo, theie being great divoraity of 
eJeciioij was formerly x-ested in the Burgesses, who had rc- situatiqn and of altitude, there ie equal variety ill agrieul- 

ived their frv«»dofn from Birth, Apprentieeahipf or from tural affairs; where the land is sheltered from the 
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ilic iiarvi-ai lioerw '.veil; a dry soil li.i-»tfri' [ 

lie lmive«*t. Tlic climate at the w< :iU‘ni <‘i>d tlx* Mowircl j 
inij Hili-. in c<#hl, and tlu; corn late in riju-ii'iitc i»'.i that ntj 
the e.isterii in milder; ID the ea-terii mfK>r!.ir»rl-» ihei ixps aiej 
often ill the field when the e(»nnlry js eovenil \iitli ‘^nyw.. 
'J he sni'.s of the coast arc v.'iri'»n 

Tho level laiid nr.ir tin* 'ree» is a ii«*li gravelly I■‘:^n 1 nn ! 
the high ground'', stnni^ and urener.illy jerlile; in sniiie pla<’es : 
hov\ evei , cold and spongy. The <hih s that intt*i‘^e<‘t the ue*-! J 
iiiooi lands aie ncli and prudnctive. iis aie the .filial ler dale.s, 
wh*':h arev< iT iiiiinerons. 

I he coast (iisuict is hilly and l/uld, and, ot coin«e, roid 
and bleak 'I'he dill of ilie coast i-^ gc'ierdlly fii»rn fitu- ts. . 
one hundred feet high; tin* foot (»t tlie^clilV i-i in some p.otsj 
always v\ash(:<l hy ilie 8 t*a,‘ and all paits at hi^h tiih-v: . iinm 
this chtf the Ii-vel of the country ^elv i.ipidly, in th<‘ 

space of half a mile to a mile, to the hein!«t ol ihice <o loin 
hundred feet. 

In the Kvst |{iniNo, the soil »f the wolds is ueneially 
a lii;ht liiahl«< c.ileaieoiM hiani, in some paits uitl. Ihnt<( and 
pehMe-'. Il'ddernesh has a fertile soil, and I tleO'^hire, 
vith Onse and l)erwent, enjoy an ear!i<*r vegetation in pm- 
puilion to the .soil, tlian the clay lands. 'I’he collages hen* 
aie iiiiiru co.nfoitahlc than in many other part.s of t’.iixlan(i. 
g< neially consi.*'tiiig of two lower rooms with two lied-rooii-s 
over thiMii : many have portionn of land alKitted tin‘m h.i 
keeping cows. 

We return our acknowledgment to tlie Proprietors of 
“ (’ook*a 'I'opography ot Yoikshiro,’’ for their |iermission to 
avail oiirsehis of ttie infonnalion contained in (hat woik 
It has aifoided u 8 gieat assistance in ilie uiticUs relating to 
that ( oiinty, , 

'I he h'llow ing Numlier of liie (ii' i or ( liVI I .) uill haNei 
the oilierMAP or YouKsnrur, so piinted as toi'oine <*p' n- 
site tlnil in (In* present, th“rehy, as iieaily as po>,v.i!ife. pn*. 
Kcniing (he ad\ nntage of a single F.iigiaving. 'I’his Is in-^ti-.ul | 
4 *f making n Donhie Number, which lia.s heon oh|e«:(({l to ' 
1 Jiat NuiiiIkt will aJfi<i complete the Aeconnt of Yt ikshiic. j 


THE HUMI3I,E PETITION OF rilOM As SAKFl \‘.s 
OHOS'I, IN STEPNEY ( 111 lU'IIY ARM 


Wf have been favoured with a i-opv ol the i«i!lo*\ in/y * 7 / 1 
d'r^prtt, uhidi esplairi.s itself. 'I'he Hector of Stepney ai.rl 1 
the Chuuhwardens granted the prayer ot the (ihost’s Peii-| 
tion. 'I he tomb has been cleared and rr-i^ei : and the in- 1 
acfiptifui le-iraced. On digging round R, a stone \sa-.| 
found, stating that the monument had heon repaiie*! jti tie* j 
year 17 jlh by Safiiir.*» countrymen. I 


“ l.ist, list, oh list !*' 
“ More last words.” 


1 iiat a 'roiiih^tone v ith an Inscription wag laid upon the 
same h\ tin* pii‘ii' t are of liis surviving Father. (A) 

That 'I'c ^.I’rt lii.M ' iption, hy the injuries of the weather, 
the e-tiro'lii g tooth of fiii-e, is nearly obliterated 

I ii.u (he -.lid inscription hatli had the rare honour to be 
ficceii i<y tuo of the mo<it eminent authors that ever adorned 
l*ai;.'Iand, iXdilisoii and Jolmson; — the former of whom 
il!iisti.ite.s a pi'cnliar .stylo in writing, by contrasting the said 
he^i-i iptiofi '.Mill another upon the monument of one Da K I KL 
.S II i , (R) al.so buried In (be same Vemetery ; and the latter 
piai'.e'. your Petiiioner, u bile yet in the body, as a wise 
man: tbit uh(*ii*as he liad tho misfortune to be burn in 
\i \' -Eie/laml, In*, your said Petitioner, had the good sense 
til <-t)iin‘ to Old )''.n'/)atid to reside, whore he lived until he 
died 

i'liat in hi.s nightly walks in and near the Church-yard, 
voiir Pi'ti (loner Iinth rrhserved, witli great satisfaction, the 
iaiidahle cute 'V itb which you have repaired sundry monu- 
inonis ntiaclad t > the v»alls of the Church ; particularly the 
\»i*II Mioun r.ihici at tho east end of your venerable edifice; 
it‘.‘oidif>ir Ml MD'.t interesting verso the humility of Damp- 
H I r. I ( i V I h n II Y ( ( ’) 

I i'.at voiirsiid Petitioner in bi.s nocturnal perambulations 
hath also M-eii (he caic bestowed by your hobours on the 
roiiili^(ofif of I he Ancient City of Carthage, and hopes that 
he v hose d i.st i> on the ^pot, may not be deemed less w'orthy 
>t a pernaneMt memorial than a heap of outlandish 

lai.w (D) 

Your Petitioner, thm fore, most iiiimbly prays, that you 
will he pie.mei) to Older the insciiptioii on his tomb to be re- 
<-nt, ami .il'<» cruise ihe encroaching earth and grass about 
his nM.iiume.il In he removed; that the memory of Thomas 
S VI I IN, a man once favoured hy his prince, may not perish 
ti.'iii nmoii/ men. iiut that future generations may read the 
h'j.itapli heieti toK' < ' alted into importaiiCQ by (bo chaste 
limiioiir ol Audi-. 'll, and the keen wit of Johnson. 

And \oin Petitioner, the <»aid (iiiosT, 

will ever rest, Ac. 


'I'Ik* follow ing are the Inscimptiovs alluded torn the above 
gho.-ilv petiti.iTi : — 

( Nl I’.ri i .\pii ON riroMAS Sapfin. 

Il.'ic 'rimiiMs SaHiii lies interred ; ah why! 

Ih-.i; ii> \i ■..'-England, did in London die ; 

\'. the till'd son of eiglit begat upon 
lli.-i III' >t her Aiarv, h\ his father John. 

Aim li lavouro hv hi.s prince he gan to be, 

Rut mpi hy death at th* age of "JJ. 

to iiim wa-. that wo small-pox name; 

• by vhiiii his inoi'.erand 'J brethren came 
Ais-. to ’*reatlic their last, nine years before; 

And imv. have ]el( (lieir father to deplore 
I lo Iw.^s ot dl his V .tildren, with that wife 
'A'lio w.*s tlie joy and comfort of his life. 

Deceased JuM lt)87. 


For who, to diinih forg»*lfulness a piey, 

'I'his pleasing an\ioii.«; being e'er resign’d, 

Left the warm piruincls of the cbeerfiil day. 

Nor cast one longing, lingVing I>»ok behind ” 

To the Rc%'. the Rector an<l the wortliy Chmchwardens of 
the Parmb of St. Dunstan’s, Stcpni y, the humhle Petition 
of the Giiosi of 'F iio-M .sh Sa 1 v in, gravely .sh.iweth : — 
That bi 3 , the said Ghost’s body, bath lain in the (’huicii- 
yaid of Si. Dunstan’s, Stepney, lor jM'srly a ceptmx and a 
hall. 


(1)1 Ern.vpii ON Daniel Sa^jI* 
lien* lieih the body of Daniel Saul, 

Spitallields weaver ; and that’s all. 

(C) Ern APii ON Dame Rebecca Bebrt. 

Hern Ivmili inti rred the body of Dame Rebecca Berry^ 
(h>‘ wife ot 'i'll I'll, IS F.ltnii, of Stratford Bow, g;ent. who de* 
paitf'd th'*. I 1 I 1 Ai)iil‘2(), aged 62. 

Come, J.ii'iics. you that would appear 
Like angels fair, c/une dress you here,. 
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Come dress \*ou at this marble stone : 

And make that humble prare your own, 
Whicli onec adorned as fair a mind 
As e’er yet lodjj’d in woman kind. 

So she was dress’d, whose humble life 
AVas free from pride, was free from strife , 
Free from all envious brawls and jars 
(Of human life the Civil Wars). 

These ne’ertiistuib’d her peaceful mind, 
Which still was sjentle, still was kind. 

Ifer very looks, her garb, her mien. 

Disclosed the humble '‘Oui ivithin. 

Trace lier ibmugh every scene of life, 

View her as Widow, Virgin, Wife; 

Still the same, humble, she appears, 

'Mic same in y‘^'‘tbi same in years, 

'I'he Kame in low and hi^h estate, 

Ne’er vexed with this, ne’er mov’d w'ith that: 
Go, I.aclies, now ; and if ynn’d be 
As fail, as great, as good as she. 

Go, learn of her IfuMiLirv. 


(D) Stost Eur>M CxKTff.AGr Will, now in the 
I’oiK ir nv Srt.rNrY Cjirnni. 

'ITe Siotse o.n wl icli these \v<',rds are inscribed, was in 
1 70'^ c.oMier- R'niie in .i j^orcli ('ii tlo’ teutli side of the 
Chancel. It was aib-rwards fiveil in a buttieK.-i near the site 
I f the Pitrch ; and i'i no-v let int<' (I e wiill wuhin tht‘ west 
vestibule oridei the [lelfry. it is a stoin* /'f tie* snrt used to 
make le ties <>f : somcb* dy having lon^eiu'd it from its place, 
it w a.s then foY** kept in lluj parsonage- house till the repaii 
furnished an opp^Ttiiniiy to fix it wl ere it now stands 


IsscRimoN ON A Stone riiOM Tiir Ruins Of* 
Oa u rn age. 

Of Carthaixe w'all I w.i=» a .stone, 
f) inni falsi read v\ith pitv, 

Ti M K (MS SL y, F-H ^ 1,1 ! it -pareih none, 
ifi, ii:ouritiairi, tow (I, '.>i‘ city, 
riieiefore, O in< ilalsl all helldid 
AVliereuiiii > couo* y* n must, 

Since now such stately hniKlings all 
hie huiied ill tla* <(iisi. 


THE ANCIENT BIHTONS. 


I V returning t<i tills subject (seeGtiDL. page -421) wm 
ar<* to U'ltice — 

1. The (lixi'-'ion of the Auciem Biitoos int'> hhunilies, 
Tubes, and States. 

‘i The l:np.')itance of a c >necl Kuo vledge of their IVdi 
gie^s and Belationshi}). 

d. I’he adv iM<*ed Stat'* /)f iheii I’oliti al Organization at 
the period \\h* 'i Julius (oi*sar wa*-’ lep’ilse I in his end<"a’'^our 
to subjugate this inland. , 

The individualB of every Family participated in the rights I 
of the Famil \ according to the degree »d’their relation to the 
liearf of it. The children of each inarriagtJ shared the pro- 
pertv equally among them ; if there was no child, the nda • 
lMe« ot the fust ami second dr grees received fhi.s advan- 
tage. Kiixlrpd was -icknow lodgrd t* \he snlfi degrer*,aiid 
tlic laws of 1 lord' feay, “that there is not -an appropriate 
name for relationship beyond that degree j” yet it is gene- 
rally understood that kindred extended to »he vint/t degree; 


and that all who desired to maintain the privileges of na- 
tives were obliged to establish, at least, this degree of kin* 
dred ; since those who failed were reduced to the condition 
of aliens. 

Each Family was responsible for the proper conduct of its 
members; and therefore the maintenance of the knowledge 
of kindred wa^ of great imjxirtaijce, since each was to the. 
othe^^H in the nature of a security, and of a responsible party. 
If an;; one insulted a member of another Family, such mis- 
demeanour was puni.shed by a yfne, levied not only from the 
paity offending, hut from his near kin, upon whom it acted 
us a kind of punishment for not having better taught their 
kinsman. 

It was received also and divided as a pacificatory dona* 
tiou among the inomliers of thaUFauiily which had been in- 
sulted in (he person of one of its relatives, and tliis retribu- 
tive pri»pitinii*)n being received, they now no longer felt them- 
themselves nggtieved, or their powers and riglit of pro/ecRon 
violated. 

When we observe attenti;'ely the vast importance at- 
tached to the exact knowledge of an indiviiiuars degree of 
consanguinity to othir iiieuiherH of the same tribe; when 
we consider the caic and attention which parents ’\ouId 
nutiirally hesto • in teaching accurately to their children the 
different degrees of relationsljip which the various meiubtirs 
of a family bore to each other, a knowledge wliich under 
particular ciicumstances might he of vast beneficial im}M>rt- 
anc»' to possess, and of great detriment, ineonvcnienco, and 
I )SH to i>e ignorant, of; — we may tlien account, pc'liaps 
wbtilly, for the peculiar hereditary attention which oui Cam- 
brian br'ither-suhjects pay to the transmission of their family 
[•edigrees: h device of attention whicli appears so stnking- 
J;. remarkable, pel Inps we may say s> strikingly rirlicnloiis, 

I > me of ilmt “ mixed multitude, the Kriglisbers,” or 
‘ Sa'jseiiaelis,” wiiuse whole genealogical knowledge gene- 
1 n*y consists in merely kno^ ing that his “ father was a 
» oikslurcinaii,’’ >r, “that his family came out of Wor- 
cestcrshi.e and that lie has “ a great many relations 
jsi>Tfii V heie, only ho does not know where ff> I ok for fliem.” 

! If the le.ider sho«ild fieil e.ausc to suspect the present writer 
! of drriufig his own iw'digrce from the J.nnd of I.eeks, and of 
'iios essiug n or cousins on the other aide of Gffa’s Dyke, 

I he inii>t .suhmif to the cori|ecfiire, and acknow'Iedgo that 
j numcr./us suppo'^itions have obtained implicit credence, al- 
tlioiigii not supported !>y eijuntly plausible circumstantial 
*e\'idi*m‘e. 

A 'I'lilie corn[)ri.si'd a number of Families, and the Head 
I if the 'riibo was its S ivereign : his power was, indeed, truly 
j p.itriaH li;il. Ago wa.s the criterion of dignity; and the Head- 
ship of the 'rnlx* passed from one family of the tribe to an- 
I ol'ci acr4»rding to tlii.s distirictiorf. 

But although cacli Tribe was a state, independent within 
i it.^rll, ycl (he Tribes sometimes united when they were 
i prrv-.pd by danger; and the Heads of the 'J'ribcs usually 
! sclocied, frtmi am mg themselves, the oldest meml>er of their 
I h/dy to boi*pnie their Director; and, as we may say, their 
I general Sovereign. 

At the time of Cm.sar’s invasion several tribes agreed in 
cli.#.»;iiig (/asA'ullon {Cassihrianus) for their Chief and 
('omrnandcr; but there is reason to (hiiik that the whrde 
nation did not meet in gencrnl deputation ; that the suffer- 
ings of tin* South v' ere little inipressi/e on the inhabitants 
of the Norrfi or of the West ; and iliat the spirit of rivalship, 
not to call it aniiii'tsity, was t >o prevalent in the island tti 
permit one geneiai nati m:il effort to repid the expected in- 
vasion. 

Tlii-s is in some d' gree arc uin*ed for by the i- 
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fittncfcf there being Keveral natiouH reairient in Britain. The 
and peculiarities of these iiiij^htdifl’er, their inlereita 
might clash, or other causes might render them less desirous 
id prornoliiig the welfare of each other, ili nt tiiey wimld 
hfiM* hetMi had they de-^’emhid tmui one cotnmon sioitk. 

At the time of the Jtoin.in inva'iiuii the number ul inde- 
pendent states was upwards ot ihiMe not more 

than three or four united to oppo-.»*tlie encMiiy. Ihese were. 
Tor certain, the Cunfir, or Keijiif*l> men j the Reffni, or in- 
habitants of Surrey and Stissex ; whose name is analyzed to 
fhy-Caniit: and, peili.ips, a few puhlic-8}»iiiU'd individuals 
from Ollier districts , < r, it may he, the more warlike indivi- 
duals of other trih»*s, anxious lor military renown, or wishing 
to accustom themselves to the practice of martial achieve- 
ments. 

Although agricultural and yiastoral nations have fewer 
occasions of war than commercial states, yet aiiioug even 
these liie flameH of diserd will kindle and burn with fury. 

I lie hiin.ns me cnmim iul* d hy Cicsai for the intrepidity 
tvilh uhidi they adiauced to haHle, a sure sign of having 
been iniiied to arms ; a haliit leMilting not from jare, but 
from fnrpicnt rtc iirrence of occasions in which valour was 
coinetl to the desiie of distinction, and derived honour from 
bec< lining conspicuou,-.. 

They are described liy other writers as in)t merely war- 
like, hilt as delighting in war; they sought thti combat, and 
14-) deed in the conu-st. I’iiey were geneially armed lightly 
u uh a spear and a shicltl, hut some of them were both de.x- 
terous and vigorous in throw ing stones. 1 lie skill v^ilh which 
they mauagid their v ar-cliauofa was remarkable. Theii 
W'oiiien, tixr, wer(! brave, iior ditl they ilefteil the p^rst ol 
danger when it was lilled by those w horn a IVection com- 
manded them to nsKial. 

I hoy hud various institutions among tlitm of a social and 
religious description; they liiid also letters, noiwithstauding 
what had been amirned to ilie coiitiary ; and .so//ie among 
them were learned, alihongh le.irning was not a general 
chiO’acterisiic t'f the nation. 

To coiicindo When we take inb) (*mi-i(!i i.itiun the him 

and well-oigrjnized ri>isiance whii h tln-y olfeied to Jiirnis 

Ca-sar, we must percei^e that anrong iliein the science of 
g.rverimieiit had advanced to a liigh rlegrce <)f perfection; 
and the term i>aJ bo/’ousr in i’^ ii.'^ual acceptation, certainly 
was not applicable to them. 

'^rhe constituted authorities iirrist have had political eiiiis- 
aarles on the opposite continent, or rirnst have been in the 
regrtlar receipt ot |>uldic. intelligiurce trom those who visited 
their fihoios, or they c arid not havi* enihodied eo large, so 
Well appointed, i-o di'^clplined a force as that which long 
held at hav the g^e:ll(•^t general and he.^l -trained troops in 
the world*: ami when, with the ut.i.o.^t ditficulty, with al- 
most negative tiiiccu-s, and great 1 ss, the Homans had 
effected a landing, the <.uist.iid waiehfiilncss ofthe islanders, 
the prompt it iiile with which the}' ^ver^• intormed of the 
movement ot every di’laclpin'nt, tin* rapidity and courage 
with which they seized e\t i> advar.tnge, all point out that 
tl.yy consistvd of brave iioup^ ommI to obey, acting under 
thcopiers of skilful gffiteis mcnst.wMcd to eorumand. 

Nor sliould we omit nlhulnuj t.> that most important arti- 
cle of warfare, appropriately tt rim d by our flallic neigh- 
InmrH “ amimriiition for the iiinuth \hi- supp.Tt of so large 
a force as the patriotic Ancient lhiti>li army ii.irat imply a 
well furnished and iegnlarly-ap}*ointcd cw|n^ni6^aIiat ; this 
impliis public funds at tiro dispirsal of some cuxredited agent 
oi the state, and includes in it an aiTangement of political 
■c.;nom\ ’.eiY fj'i advanced hevond the desultory warfare of 

. > • M<>rd<‘s. 


The stupendous which even now bear testi« 

iiiony to the scieope of tbpir projectors, and the union of 
multitudes in tire constructioQ, would require a folio to do 
justice to them: iq 4' future paper we phall attempt the 
eminu'ration of the iqorp fpjiiarltable. 


ON INATTHNTiqN TO NATURAL OBJECTS. 

I'm: globe wo inhabit ^houoils with (Ejects both curinui 
and surprising, yet multitudes of people, and those of the 
belter sort, live fiffy or years Uj)on it, without 

making the fajotest ftttempt to become acquainted with 
tlicrir. 

Ones this proceod from a vvant of taste, nr a neglect in 
accustoming the ipiud in early life to obRcrvaiion ? Piobably 
the latter, for surely OQue can see the beauties of Ci cation, 
and not admire them. 

Children e.xclusivoly brought up i» crowded cities, are 
lamentably deficient in thi.s respect: they see scarcely any- 
thing but the works of art, and they associate the ideas 
of beauty and value to the productions of the mechanic 
only. 

An insect is often an object of apprehension and abhor- 
rence to them, wheii, if they had been taught to examine it 
if) it/i true, its uatural, its intended point of vitMv, it would 
teach this important lesson, that the most insigni/icant of 
the Creator's works, are full of ivis^oiii and goodness. 


CliRlOUS POLITICAL, MEDICAL, AND PHILO- 
LOGICAL MISTAKE. 

At the battle of W ilna in Field-Marshal Go’-iewir.f 
was taken prisoner hy the Russian.^. He was clo.iely c »ij- 
fined ; but, being very ill, was alloived he attended hy an 
ftali.in surgct/M of the Czar's household. One morning 
when tie* surgeon called, he found the marshal in ihecMtirr- 
\ai*d faking tin* air. They walked up and down together, 

.s() that the odicer on guard could overhear their I’onveisatine, 
which turned on the nature of the disorder; although neither 
could speak the other’s language, yet the Latin langwai^e, 
being understood hy both, was the medium of their inter- 
course. 

Amongst other things, the surgeon recoinmendod Crvmor 
TarUiii (commonly known loidcr the name of (/ream of 
Tariai), which was known r » be very etticae.ioiis in similar 
casis. The officer wi-iit imo "diatoly to ono id* the ininis- 
terr.aiid informed liim that ti;.M * was stiiiie pl'»l going on, — 
as the marshal and .surgeon had hemi talking a great deil 
about the Crini ^ 

Unfortunately ilie nun'usfer h:'d received intelligence only 
the day belo''e that the 1 artars .had begun hostilities. No- 
thing, therefore, was more probable than that the marshal 
and surgeon were acquainted with tin circumstance, and had 
perhaps been the instigators. 

'I'he surgeon was sent for. and ino.st feverely reprimanded 
for his treachery. At first he tvfis perfectly at a loss to 
account for the accusation, until the minister mentioned his 
conversation with the prisoner. V/ith great difficulty llm 
iiiiui.ster was, at last, convinced that he had not Ikmmi dis- - 
cussing any political scheme, hut merely recommending an 
innoct'Ut pharnJ 5 ^f'‘hitica! recipe. 

L-voon ■ l’n|»t'*S f'jr t'ie l’r..prirlor-. nml Piibloitt'it b> W. EnwAlviv*, 

• * Ijf, Sv^-SlMfifl Inilf, p.t'ern •u-rou*'. 

Mw*.".. t r. ■iMfl Mjri^ U f'.’*'}. l''w* 
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THE RIVERS AND CANALS OF YORKSHIRE. „ N«min Uiuinv. 

Tiie North Ridino, co»/»icJciiu)j; iu (‘xi<»n% has O'lt 
„ . ^ many navigable waters, aliliouRb tbci river?i and atreaiu?, 

Tins subject is so extensive that a very bnef view nnly provincially called aie very numerous, 

can be jjiveii.^l'or the Description of \UIIKSI RE, see 'fhe principal is the (Jre^ rising ne«\r Wiftimorcland, rm- 
pujju 425. jjjjjg through the \Vensley Dale ; aix miles below Borough- 

y\ EST Riding. bridge it is called the Ousc^ and at York leaves the North 

R|veus.«— The West Riding is eminent for the num- Riding, 
ber of its navigable rivers. The Ouac, so called when it 'fbe Tees divides the Riding from ihc County of Durhnin, 
arrives at V«»rk, but in the former pait of its course called during its whole extent, and is navigable for veaseU nf 30 

the fi re, rist'S near Westmoreland, and collecting many tri- tons trom the ocean to Y arm, where the dprtug-tido ri»i;s 

hnfsry t.treaiu8 in its course through tlie he.oitilul Dale of seven feet. 


WensJi'V, in part of it5 progress divides the West from the 
North n/ding ; it filially loses its name in the liiimher. It 
h navigalile for ve&sels <»f 120 tons as high as Yoik, where 
the fi])iiiig«iides used to be fell t«) about the height of a foot 
and a half, hut aio n«»w hindered by the locks below tin* 
C'iiY 'I lie Cre is navigable to Hipon for barges of 
30 »ons. 

I'lio Don or Dnn rise:, on the borders of Cliesbire, and is 
rei. dered navigable to Sliellield. 

'J’lie Cnldrr lises fn l.aucasldrc, ainl live miles below 
Wakelleld joins ilie Aire. 

'Mw‘ Aire j'^sius fnuu the menntain Peii'ivgant, and by 
means ot Canaks is navigable to Leed.s, Bradfnd, and .'^kip- 
toii ; it fall.-, i!ito ibe Don near Snaitli. j 

'riu*. UV/or/e rises at the foot of tbe Cravtn Hills, and' 
ft»r a e<inrse .)f lifiy niilci acrosstbe Ilulirg, kt‘i|)ing a great 
part of it.s conise af the disiance of ton mi fioni the /tfrr, 
idlis int«» ilio Ouse. 

'I’he Ntfhi or Xt/fld rises in Maderdalo Foiost, arid joins 
the Of(se or Uw a few miles abiive York. 

ri)** Rihhlti n ( among ibe m nintainr, near l^kipton* and 
running South ne, Settle and (jisbuino, pa'^si’s info Lan- 
ca-'liire. 'I'liere air' many other streams of lets importance, 
tiio iiuinenuis to .-yieeify 

C.\v.\i. in tlie W’l Riding. — The Leeds and Lix^frpool 
Cnnni i>e;'in.s at tl»** M( , , af tin lower extremity of 

Lii ( r|>ooi. and in its cu a !.>.«■ i', aniedo r .several livers, un- 
til ir . 111 iw-, at Leeds, fitter a e. iur.se one liuiidi<-d and 
till] tv ii]iie.s, with a tall of 85S feet ; I'-amely, fiom tin* 
awinmir b vt-l lu tr (' to Loeif futy-tivo miles, fall iOD 
leet til eel.) . lil'Y milc.-i .'L/'J i’eet tall ; tiieneo to 

l.iviip.n il.iitv tn I’.ijli.s, .')0 ' ^et J ill. 4'hero is aLo a 
co'l.iteia -'il I’loai Si.i .'lev to Ri.u 

'I'll* il Cau J j tin* Cn *'rh'‘Io Wakv 

and I ('r'lf'ii'i. I* ii.t. d 'ton, a nifi\t'. at 
Ijarii" \ : in ietigt|[i iibout fiurteeii miles. 'I'be tall tiom its 
juiwit With ibe /)‘(H fte a nd Dovr in the C’.i!d<-r, 

i.s 1 Jt) U'i'i : mauv railuav.s are eonnoclid uitli ii. 

'I’he Di itf and Don- Cnn'il eoinm''i,ee.'» tioni ilie 
Jjfiii, Oil I'ln;: .a j!iije;‘(iii uitlitlic Unt Cannl : it 

hris seveial .su*i..l'ii.n v I* nuehes. Iis w liole ieiigtli i.s nine 
iniie.s and a quarter, wii . aiiijc of 125 foi-l from tho Dnn to 
13 irn^ley. 

Tlio Stdinforlk and Kcadbu Canal commerce.^ at the 
Dnn, about a mile fr-'in Fishlake, and (inally joins tlie 
Trent : its total length i.s neaify fifteen miles, and as it runs 
tlnoiigh a part of tlie, fenny country, it has no lockage ex- 
cej)l out of the livers nt it.s extremities. 

'I’be ihiddcrsjif Id Cnwo/ joins Sir .John Ramsden's Canal 
on tlie South ot Uuddeiblield, runs parallel with tlie Colne. 
nud pri'''.ies under Rrunii Top, by a tunnel of nearly tbiee 
miles and a half in length: it then joins the Ashton and 
Oidhani Canal, on tlio South of Ashton, having run a 
course of nineteen miles and five furlopgs, with 770 •fiset 
f'ckag 


The Derwent rises in the Eastern Moorlands, on corning 
to Malton it is naidgabJe to iho /lumber foe vesseH of 2.5 
ton.s burden. 

'J’he Foss is a small stream rising near the western end 
••f the Howardian Hills, and unites with the Ouse at Y>uk. 
The Swale, the Esk, and the Ri^e, rise and flow f«.r th< ir 
uhole ci)ui.>>e in thi.s Hiding, hut arc shallow', rajiid, and 
iialile to sudden floods. 

The rarer, the Greta, the Lercn, the Ricnf, the Dove, 
the SeiHH, the Costa, and many similar streams in (bis 
Hiding, only serve the purpose nf turning mills. 

'File Ilye, the Rical, the Hodtje-bvek, the Dovt\ the 
Seven, and the Pivia ring- Dcch, ore all engulfed iu the 
course oftheir passage on their arrival at the uttiro’v range 
of lime.stonc hills that skill the souihiTii sideiif ihe Eastern 
iMooi lands, and again emeige into d.ay at their foot mi the 
n uibiru inaigiii ot Hisdale, after liaviuu been totally lost lo 
view for the .space of a mile and a half 

Nature hup thus furnisherl tho Noiirif Riding with 
navigahlo waters on one- half of its ci.'cu inference nt leasr ; 
the Derwent and Ouse on the South; the Zees ou the 
North ; and tlie Sea to the East. 

(LaN.-ils — N avigation has liithosto been a.ssis(cd by art 
only in one instance, in the Canal fiom York to Stiliington, a 
distance of about fourteen miles. A i. other pioposed Canal, 
intended to pa S.S down the Vale of Yoik, and join the Tees 
and Ouse, will be a work of great pulilic utility. 

E^ST Hrr>iNC5. 

Hivr.us. — ^'I’he Derwent is navigable for vessels of 70 
toiH. fr(»m its junction with the Ouse up to Malrori. 

riK* Ouse, iioin Yoik to its junction with the Trent, is a 
sin Mil li. rtowirm river, and convnxs sea vessels to Yoik : a| 
ill** ji'iietioii uitli the Trent ir I' l-.es the foirner name, and it 
iniu called the Humber, which, from its great widrii and 
depth of water, .admits vessels of any burden up to Hull; 
or, more j>roperIy, KiMg!>ton>iipoii- 11 nil. 

The Hiver lldH is navigal>Ie uj) to Eordingbi idg-*. co.n- 
mu! 2 !cat<‘S with I3e\erb*y by a Cbannl, and aiioii'ti Caij,il 
jcaniestlie navigation from Eordin«;b.iidge lo Diillii'ld 

I'XcIusive of the>e iiavig.ilile "at<*i 3 , rnanv sn-.a-'Icr 
tieaiiis and numherless rivulets add to the coinfojt and 
riiament of the oountiy, 'Fbe iiumei'iu-: biook.s ar the 
(astern foot of the Wolds are well known to ai.gbrs, i..ider 
the iM*neral name of the Dixtjield li'ofc?.?, wl.ii;!', with 
the HM, abound in Trout of largo * and inculiiir 
exeellence. 

In many places, great drainages of uterts and car-i have 
creased the limits )f cu'tivaii n, and rliuiinishcd ilic do- 
main of the angler. Don iMn H( 'rieriichs, is the 
largest in this part of England, being luo miles Kmg by ihiee 
uartcie wdde ; the sea someiinics diivcs up lUe outlet, and 
cstroys the fish at the lower part of it : it is ioterspc*r6ed 
with several w-M»ded islands, and aDimated with water-fowl. 
It pr«*Hu(’e.«s pik(*. ^eln, perch, and roach. 
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Cakals.— The CanaU in the East Riding are, those 
already mentionedH from Beverley to Eordingbridge, and 
that from Fordingbridge to Drilfield. Another Canal ex- 
tends from the river Hull eastward to Leven, about three 
miles distant. 

Market- Wei ghton and Hednn have the advantage f»f a^ 
Canal to the Himher, so that no part of tlic Ei%si 
Riding U ten miles distant from water-carriage. 


CLIMATE OF YOllKSmilK. 

The Climate of the West Hiding is in general salnbrious, 
but the Eastern part bcin^ subject to fog-s and damps i.s not 
esteemed completely healtliy : there is more rain in the 
western than in the eastern parts of the Hiding. 

In the North Riding the climate of the coast from its 
situation is cold and hleak, but in the vales, sheltered from 
the westerly winds and the sea air, the (Train ri|)orH well : 
the Vale of York, or Mowbray, near the Moors, is cold, and 
the rrain late in ripening; hut in other pans milder and 
more temperate : the great altitude of the Eastern Moor- 
lands renders the air cold and bleak. The Western Moor- 
lands are liable to much rain, and the snow lies long on 
tlieiii. The general character of the Climate ot this i{iilirig 
is that of dr) ness throughout the year, and of peculiar cold- 
ness during the first six months: frosts occur in this Ridiinr 
even in June, and vegetation generally lingers until tlutt 
month is far advanced. 

The riimate of the Wolds in the East Riding is severe 
and variable ; the winds as thev sweep <iver this plane and 
unbroken surface being extremely violent and penetrating. 
The North-east winds generally continue with little inter- 
mission throughout the whole of .March, April, and May, and 
some )ears even longer, retarding vegetation, and checking 
the growth <»f the trees and hedges. Nevertheless, the Wolds 
are extremely healthy, and the best harvest.^ are gathered in 
the driest summers : but where (hecnip.*; are exposed to the 
sea- fogs (hey are usually small, and the grain thick-skinned 
and coarse. 

THE AINSTEY OF THE CITY OF YORK. 

Tins is a small district extentliiig weMward from York, 
forming a distinct juiisdiction, and cannot be included in 
any of the Ridings. It is bounded on the North-east by the 
Ouse, on the South-west by the Wharfe, and on the North- 
east by the Nidd. 

I'his division, from its centiical situation, and the rivers 
which water it, j)i isscssc.s many advantages : the price of 
corn and other agiicultural prutlucc is therefore higher here 
than ill the East Riding. 

The County is generally level, with some gentle emi- 
nences : there is much wo )(1 : the whole Ain.stey is fertile 
and the climate mild. Within tius jurisdiction are thi~ty- 
four villages and hamlets, and one half of the market town 
of Tadcaster, the centre of Tadcaster Bridge being the 
boundary betw’ecn the Ainstey and the West Riding. The 
farms are small; they breed good hotses; bm neither here 
nor at York are there any manufactures of note, except 
Gloves, called York Tan. 

An account of a curious obsolete jurisdiction formerly 
< xercised in part of this County called Halifa.x Gibbet 
] ..’.v, and also a brief history of the Manufacturr-s of 

'ffeld, will he inserted in the next Number. 


POPULATION OF YORKSHIRE 

The Summary of the Population of Yorkshire, in 1801, 
w'as as follows:— 

Miles. Females. Total. 

East Riding, including 

the City of Yoik 67,457 . . 71 .976 . . 139,433 

Nnrth Riding 47,094 •• 30.602 .. 155.506 

West Riding 276,005 . . 287,948 . . 563,953 

Totals 418,366 .. 440,526 .. 858,892 

Showing an increase 

since that period of. . 259,235 .. 2.53,172 •• 512,404 

Totals (as under) .... 677,601 . . 603,698 . . 1,37 1 ,296 

The Population, by the Returns ef 1831, amounted to 
Males. Females. Total. 

East Riding, including 

the City of York...; 98,524 .. 105,481 .. 204,008 

North Riding 93.232.. 97,641.. 190.87:3 

West Riding 485,8f'> .. 490,570 .. 976,415 

General Totals 677,601 .. 693,69.5 .. i ,37 1 ,296 

REPRESENTATION OF YORKSHIRE. 

In arr.'inging the Representation of the City of Yr»rlc, a 
curious dirticuliy occurred : f'»r it is central in reg^id to the 
three Ridings of that great County, c:u;!i of which is for 
most purp'^ses consideied as a distinct C^uinty. York City 
has alw'ays hitlierto been placed with the East RidiniT, uiili 
out any assignable reason ; the City is now placed distinctly 
as a County by itself. 

Representation of the County. 


North Riding 2 

East Riding 2 

West Riding 2 

Total for the County 6 

Citips or Boroughs. — North Riding, 

Northallerton 2 

Richmond 2 

Scarborough 2 

Thirsk 1 

Wliitby 1 

York 2 

East Riding, • 

T3e verity 2 

Kingston -upon-Hull 2 

West /a iding. 

Bradford 2 

Halifax 2 

'Huddersfield 1 

Knaresborough 2 

Leeds 2 

Pontefract 2 

Ripon 2 

Sheffield , . . . 2 

Wakefield 1 

Total 37 


Boroughs totally disfranchised under the Rcfotin Bill 
Aldborough, Boroughbridge, and Hedon. 

Boroughs losing one Member under the Reform Bill 
Northallerton and Thirsk. 
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ARMED l ORCE OF THE CITY OF YORK 
JN 1549. 


The tollowing i« a very ciiricua cl«'.cument <if li.e time of 
Edward V’l., derailing tl.e miusters of the C’ity of Tork in 
the year 1540. The progress of population, arts, arms, 
commerce, &c., since that period is prodigious. 

Citii ofYorkv^ with the WcpentaKc i>f the Aynstey and 
Liberties of the same. 

The Bcmbre of Light Horsemen and Spereinen fur- 

Dyshed, and able liorses H 

The nombre of Archers, having harries and horses . . 55 

'? ho nombre of An-I ers, having lianies and no horses 53 
Thu nninbre of Aichers, having nether horse nor 

nariies 141 

The nombre of Bylrnen, having harncs and horse. . . . 13(> 

The nouihieof Bylinen, having haines and no horses 199 


Straight, from behind the gathered stonily 
A beam of glory brake : 

I saw a light, but not a form ; 

And thus the vision spake: 

Yes, he can live. Behold, afar> 

“ Beyond the tempest’s roar, 

Hope bangs aloft her smilifig star, 

“ Over a distant shore. 

** Young steersman, spread thy fullest sail ; 

“ Let the long RtroaiiicTS fly 
‘ I'he breath of heaven is in the gale, 

** Its vvatchliglit in the sky. 

** I.et not the mermaid's dangerous song 
“ Allure thee from thy mark: 

** Theie fix ibiiie eye, and urge along 
“ Thy yet unancboied bark. 


The nriinbre of Bylrnen, having nether hirse nor 


harries 453 

The nombre of Persons not able, having harriesse and 

horses 14 

The nombre of Persons not able, having barnesse and 

no horsi's 34 

The nombre of Persuiis, having able hersos and no 

bar IK'S 14 

The nombre of able hoi.se.s, with liainess for demy 

lauiires 1 

Tlie nombre of Gonners, widi haoApiebiitts and hand> 

gounes B 

Total IIIG 


LINES ADDBKSSi:!) TO A BROTHER, 

ON niS COMING OV AGE AND LI’ WING IlOKfi. 

By Miss Ann 'fwi-ou, ot On oar. 

On Cl' waniiiMing in a >^loiiiiy night 
Ou .1 wild I K:ky '*l.ore, 

A 8ii(i(l«*ij f.|mTiber dimmed iny sight, 

And hronghc slraMne *. ir^ions o'er. 

1 sa Y, ineihoiiglit, a veiitiiious bark 
From home’s fair liaveii Mown : 

It glanced hetv.ecn the l>ilIov;.s dark, 

And rode the storm alone, 

'Tw.ij? like a little binning speck 
Tossed on the sea- green wave: 

A thousand hucIi lind gone t) wreck, 

Ab gallant and as brave! 

Its ballast light, its cargo less. 

Hoisting a daring sail ; 

Wliiic many a -.ignal of distress 
Came moiirning in the gale; 

Scan e the lone mariner could keep 
The jv)h-.star in liis eye, 

With qniiksands loiind him in the deep, 

And uhiilAinds in the sky. 

** And can he live the storm," I cried, 

• “ l.aMiiched in so foul a day, e 

*• And through a wa'^te of waters guide 
“ 1 1 is long unmeasured way ? 

“ Haik ! for the tempest overhead 
Roars to tlie angry blast: 

Already see the waves o'erspread 
** Witli many a splintered roast!*'—* 



“ From gloomy deeps and litpiid graves 
“ Her magic voice proceeds: 

“ Down to unfathomable caves 
** Her trcacheious music leads . 

‘‘ But, cheer thee, mariner forlorn 
“ Th’ h Kiz>n still is hrigiit; 

•* Nor tremble, thmgh by tempests borne 
“ To sueh a land of light!" 

it ceased ; and hn»pe's retuining tide 
Filled the young bt(;eisman's soul 
“ Blow, angry winds, your worst,’* he cried ; 

“ And all ye billow.s, roll ; 

& 

“ Pm but a voyager, though distrest, 

Bound to a distant shore : 

** My fair inheritance possest, 

And 1 shall toil no more. 

** The spicy groves to wblcli I sail 
“ Send a bweet welcome here— 

“ Ye golden mouniain-iops, all hail ? 

“ That o’er the ivaves appear.” 

He seized lire heli.! : the das!)infio.f0tUD 
O'er his varm forehead broke : 

1 staid to hid him welcome home; 

But started, and a'.voko. 


REASON AND INSTINCT, 

Re.ason and Instinct have obvious diifercnces: yet the 
more inteliige.ot animals, in some of their actions, approach 
bo near to Reason, that it is really surprising how small the 
distinction appears. 

Tbcgieutand most striking hupciiority of Reason seems 
t(» corrsist in this point: the capacity of knowing and ac* 
kmrwledging our Creator and uuderstandinui ht«< commands; 
this peculiuiity of Reason has the soleirin efl'ect of rendering 
its owner responsible for liis conduct in ubeying thoso 
behests. 

Reason also is capable of perpetual improvement; Instinct 
is not. However close, therefrre, be their situation at any 
given time, if one stands still *. bile the otirer advances, the 
distance bet»ee«i them will at length become all but iiiliuite. 

Which is the greater calamity of Man, the loss of Reason^ 
or the misuse of Reason ? 

That which woll incur the greatest punishment. 
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ANFMAL ratiooaF to inlei that those amon^ them who have heon 

Malice^ Observation, IFfcollkction, and exp«>8ed to gun*8ht»t even beyond the reach of it, or who 
JlK'f.\/.iA:?oN. have seen its deslrucii-e eft'ects on other birds not yt»t so 

tar advanced in the itnjTovcnient of their natural faculties, 

WxiF.ur. do the conrnies of luasouand Instinct abut on for instance, on siinplo'hcarted phcnsants, or on iiirnaont 
one another ? \Vh.«t naine car* le g^en lo ll«at train of partridges, hhoiiid fear it excessively, sliould have studiously 
Ani.\j »l Tiioi'oir r which jirotlin cn the following oMiaor- | :i}>plicd tiiemselves to dietluguiah guns nod ihcur ctfecis, and 

dinarv a<'t of ju^iiiialne ieialia'i>oi : shoiihl warn their Ciunjuiniinis of uie danger atlcndiug (hem ( 

'* A lemaik ihhf fact nersnred some liin« ag.) in the park j It is impo.ssibJe as yet to say h-,w far tl:ey can disiiTigonJj 
of Lord Oianiley, at Wornosh, neai f iof!di<od. A Fawn bet wceji the country ftporlsmaii and tlie C<u kney spot Lsinan ; 
diiiikifig. was siiddeisly ptxniced upon by one of tlnf Swans, prudence In tw'ever dictates that they bhould luct no needle.'.s 
which pulled ilte ani'.ual into iho water, ami held it there risk. The Cniw theicfoie avttids the l,h»w-bcn gun-man, 
until cpiite diowncci. , nlihough the object he means to aim at is ctunpleTt-ly out of 

“ I his was i)l>i»ei vodhy ilte oth<M riecr III ihi* park ;‘!*d (fid iiaiui's way: because, ns he does not e.x.actly ktuiw wliich 
not long go uurevonged; h>r. shoitly nlror this, ibi-, vMy e>e to shut wht^ he pulls the trigger, he luvaiiably shuts 
Swan, which had nevei bcL‘U inoleslid by the Di-er, w jif. both. Cliancc Medley, not Wiltid iMuider. 

Bicg'ed nut when on land, and furionalv attacked hy the Whether there he aiiuxig them any specie.s of distinctive 
Iierd, which hunonnded and pre.s«*iitly k;lled the olicnder, ranks and oiders, like the wi>rds Midalgo, Hajah, l\i(d):i, Iby, 
witiMiit mo'esiing the oilier Swar s.'* i Mandarin, and other similar litle.s among human cicapin ■> 

If a human oh.scuver had cal'. >i ily s’Ceu tlu* fir-it I'ecur- I (w itlioui which useful appellations wt should fre({ueniiy b** 

rence, could he liave Iu*en able afterwards to siiiglc out the j at a loss how to distiiigiiiah between the varioii.s specie.s i f 
culprit from Iris innoeent assnt'intes ! j hiiinau muck-worms, human gentlivs, huinau chce.se'iuue't, 

Was (Ik; ciimii.al, the IM i; u lu u i-. u , cimscionfl (’if the , and that mi>.st invaluable and impoitant breed, hc-miu 


dcdiiicpiency for \\bi(.li he so juh'ly . 'll! tiered ? oiild his 

companions feel the letiihutive jii>tice of his punibhment, 
and be wary of cuminitting a similar crime? 


CK)AK<)L0(;Y; 

rif rLOLooTCO'OKN I riioT (w; K'o-i' r YMoraxi ico-i.rxi- 
cot. UA iMi ICO- o!rnioKi*i<:o-o u a .m ma i icwl rss \ v, 

INTINDRD TO I N V IS I I (i A T K TMC f* 1. K M I-. N T A II Y 

ruiNCipnrs of the CItOW LANdUAGK. 

The Crow acquires riK'ire expeTierice tlian most bird.';, 
because he live.s long and travels much; whieli, ns ('v( ry 
one kfiiiwfi, is a great source of improvement. Me do(.s fu»t 
snfl'er a man arim'd with a gun to appioacii him within it.s 
reach ; but a slick does not excite .similar alarm in him, 
and he gaily folloc's the pl.iiighman veiy closely, to pick up 
the worms and grubs which (iitf coulter brings to light: tlii.s 
is well known to c.ountry labourers. j 

Some have .ittiibiiled tliis iliscriminating conduct to the j 
gl»r(i of the gnu <»r smell of the gunpowder , l»e it so: but 
natnie produces neither guns nor gunpowder: in many parts 
of ihe irlohe whi'di C'rov s fie{pj(‘nt, their use is utleily 
unkuow'u ; bchidei. brown barrei.s are in fashi<m. It ('.annot 
be then hy an) innate instinct that they lhu> lly from gun- 
powder and iiie .unis. 

What then must we infer from their conduct ? 7’hnt the 
Crow 18 a very sensilile creature; that h(» kinovs hv per- 
eonal experiem'e, hy ac( urate dhservation, or by inforinstion 
derived from bis eldei.-j, ilmt ihe-.e ina(hiiit*.s producu fire, 
iinoke, and noise; and tliat in cotnsiupieuce of s .ch tire, 
tinoke, aud noi'^o, they wiumd and destroy Me knows 
besidea that the power of nniii to kill liiA in his fowding- 
plece, which he has distj)V('r**(l . has cm^y a cm tain range, 
and this he wisely calculuies as greater than it really i.s. A 
valuahle hint to the venturt'souK', if (bey would hut tiimd it. 

I’he Crow» is a biid of a very conuiniuicmive turn of mind; 

M Couple fiardly ever meet iCithout entetnig into e.tnversation ; 
this interchange of ideas inuKt add vastly to ibeir stores of 
iiiforinatiou : even wlnjii two pass each other in living, they 
HftiiaMy oHchange a few passing compiimenfs, ca.itions, or 
observations. From their s >ctal d>spOiitiou And tioio the 
Icnowdedge acquired bv Crows in their tiavels, it n'-.t x'ery 


I emmets), is as yet only the subject of vague hypofi 
SoiiK' imagine that they have not yet attained io ho deri-i\e 
a mark of civilized improvement; others with (’(pial cn.bi- 
hilily conj(‘ciuro, that ihc'C I'u edon ian s of the Au b.iv' 
so fai outstripped the human lacc n.s to have oU'gro'in s* «'b 
“ black, while, and Gn-y ” di^)tincrions. (See NuU, j \] nt 
the vml I J' this Dissertation.) 

But the Author of “ Braceliridge Hall,” being hinisrl!* a 
l''iiri)()Ni \N, calculates that there is a due di-.tincii m m 1 
wiiole.some giadalion (d’ rank syfitemalicallv adooti d .''I 

I'eriinacituisly maintained among tluMii; and gue-WN, 

r(\sult(.t lusowii ob.S(M vation, that it the bm.e-hat( In dd'.\» ii' s 
in the biw'-boiighcd St (Ji!(.‘s*s, should .ntrn(l(‘ tht n im.'i '- 
I !>i('d pre.sence among tl)(' ( levafed briifudies l(‘nanir(l b\ i c 
lofrv infi.'ibitants of tlx* aerial St. Janx*s’.';, tlu's«* I ntei i o *• 
leged cla.s.s(s would immediately call in tin* a'd o*' ii.,- 
Flying l^)Ii(e, and promptly leach ihe labble-ln'.. ! .a 
iiifindcis, that those Fxclusives which “litt(h high i" • s 
on/’’' arc not to fiave their vested tight.-* invad-d vnli 
iinpunily hy lh(» vulgar flight, it) direct conti iivent nm to iho 
(‘na( tiiients so explicitly deiaikd in tlie 1 honsand-and-lii.^t 
I (>i i.ilhological Protocol 

j But wc have been loo long beginning the comnn rirement 
oi the main '•!))tct (»f this e.ssay, namely, the Lnn(fnti,ii' (,/' 
I the Crom Tt the ; (See A - Ye [llj nt the euft of t his 

the reader will excuse fho previ.nis digre^-tofi as 
j pointing out .some of the proofs (If prools were le(piu)te) 
jthal ('«ow.s have a f /angnage ; which is snliie'»M»tlv evinceci 
■hy the aiHive-enumeralixl .series of facts, evidently the H.-'^nlt 
• if mental inUTcommuiiication. 

From the long o\p(‘rieri(!e and intense ;tudy whic.h tlie 
writer of this Dissertation has devoted lo il is snbje* i, and 
hiti familiar intertaiurse with many well-i!il»>rni(.*d individo.ils 
of ihat^ nation, the writer has distinguished and appio- 
priated innumcMable mod illations in their speech, nithoo/h 
to tlm inattentive hearer it may appear almost iiion -toii.MM. 

\ few^ of these articulate sounds, as a slight .spei unen, mo 

* Tins Inverted sontenre is a quotation fioni the w(uk< nf 
•* One of the eighty greatest living poefn/' — /A>rd tti/mn. 

Tlir Essayist i» piiiticiilar in thus acknowledging hi.-* ehlii: uiuna 
to ihe. wiiliiigN of oiiierr, as lie Is anxious not in appeal m hoi. 
lowed plumage, ^iilfcriDg nnder an qgonisuig horror of being 
di'etned plagiaristie. 
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here presented to the reader> exprecised as closely to the j of abundance in the raost natural, vi^id, and emphatiQ 
original as the imperfect state of the English Alphabet will j manner: a mode of expression which may give a valuable 
permit. hint to our most eminent orators. 


Khrau. 

khra. 

khre. 

khri, 

khro, 

khrou. 

Kh rails, 

khras, 

khres, 

khris. 

khros. 

khrous. 

Khrau'e, 

khrae. 

khred. 

khri’e, 

khro’d. 

khroue. 

Khraukl), 

, khrakh, khrekh, khrikh. 

khrokh, 

khroukh. 

Kliiaiio, 

khrad. 

khred. 

khrio. 

khrod 

khroud.* 


Wlictlifr these sounds are entire words, like the Chinese, 
or Foe-f:i>fuin language; or only syllables, like the English 
tongue ; or single letters, like the deaf and dumb alphabet, 
liacl not been determined by the learned of tlic human race 
until the pre.'ioMt time, altiiough, beyond contradiction, a 
definite knowledge as to the truth of the pibove suppositions, 
is nf far more viial impt»rtiuice to the wolf-being of mankind 
at largo than the generality of those spbjecta which engage 
the at tuition of Mosl Learned Societies. {See Note [C] at 
the end of this Dtsserfation.) 

If ilie endles.s varieiio.s of intonation with w’hich they use 
the accenf'j and diacritical points were enumerated and 
speciflLMl, ifie above 'lahlt of euphonious cacophony might 
le prodigiously enlarged. Their language, like the German, 
very guttural, and no one but a native-born Newcastle 
man c.in intelligililv articulate the burr with which every 
word is emb'’oidtTed. 

Specimen of the Crow Language. 

The writer alHiius, without fear of* contradiction, that 
there is mote intrinsic sound sense in the following dialogue, 
th in in nine-tenths of the nonsense-verses which are written, 


The Dialogue considered in point . of Arithmetic, 

The corvine mode of Numeration demoiifit rates that the race 
is not yet very far advanced in this science, as the u 
suitor is compelled to repeat the word ** Field,'* “ KImm;," 
'ive times, in order to indicate that ilie delectable chiii mi- 
carcass in question is situated at an iuter^al ^»f five He ud, ^t 
ivhich distance it is }>crceptible to the olfactory oigans. 

However, they must be regaided as having aticady sur- 
passed these tribes of the human family, wlin h, a-« voyaver.^ 
inform us, cannot count beyond* ///rcc. We know h 
personal experience that Numhkr Onk. i.s a nmnbei iln 
paramount Intercast of which is emphstically felt and vehe- 
inently insisted on among all tribes, savage or civilized. 

The Dialogue considered hi point of Politeness. 

The very delicate and iiiv»btru»ivc manner in which Mr. 
Crow alludo.s to his nest- building wi.->luM and inarriinoniai 
hopes, shows a vast degree of gcntlcnianly well-f>red com*! 
deration, as it cautiously avoid‘d iiilhing tlie fce'inv'.s o his 
sable intended: wbile tbc amiable Rimpliciiy of the hiide 
elc*ct, in answering only one of Ins (ibservaiim shouhl te u h 
the Spinster this most imfM>rt tnt trntli, that the Si-mM.ince 
of basilful reserve, the appearauec of retiiimz (lilhdence, ami 
the guise of delicate modcely, best become hi r v ben tir«t s)ie 
listens to so intercuting, so imfjortunt, so obscure, so will- 
understcod, so welcome an inueudo. 


published, set to music, and praised, under the specious name 
ol A mutiny l*oetry, 

ScEVr.. — The topmost branch of a lofty tree, 
1'iMF.— TAe Fourteenth of February. 

M II. (' now, Junior. — Drnr^pritfy^ amiable, interesting, 
Klira, khrio*, khrod, khraue. 
Miss CioWy 71' ry, shiny, feathers! 

Ivin.ic. khiruii), khro, khiikh, khroiid, khrec ! 

Misb Cuow. — Young, Master, Crow, very polite! 

Khrae, kliroue, khro, khrikli, khrukh ! ' 

Mu. (>iu)\v, Junior. — Fine, Worm, Ground! Worm! 

Khii, khrau, khraukh ! khrau ! 
Worffi ! Worm! — Fine, dead, Ifursc ! 
klii.Mii! klirfui ! — KhiL khro, khro.s ! 

iMi\s Crow.— diiud. Horse ?— wj/*ere ? 

Ki.ri, khre, khros? — khroukh ? 

Mr. Crow, Junior. — Smell! Field, Field, Field, Field, 
Khrou! khrot^, khroe, khroS, khroe, 
Field. Fine, high. Tree I — Nesti 
Khroc.— Khii, khrekh, khras ! — Khric ? 

Mi.ssCrow. — Fine, high, Tree! 

Khri, khrekh, khras! 

Mr. Crow, Junior. — Build, Nest ] Stick, Stick, Stick. 

Khrad, khrid? khrous, khrous. klirous. 

A few remaiks on the above Dialogue close this Essay. - 

7*he Dialogue considered ivith regard to Rhetoric. 

We take permission to call the observant student’s atten- 
tion to the beautiful simplicity of that figure of speech, the 
reiteration of the noun-substantive, which expresses the idea 

* Tiie. wiitM' could enlarge this vbcsbiilsry to a great extent 

with little trouble; but forbears, holding in abhorrence and 
coMiHoipt rho vciy icpreiicnsiblc coiuliiet of those tpiartoista whose 
onl> iiiiii .seeiiiM to be to ninke tlie length of their articles corro- 
spond ill exact proportion with themani^ of their matter, the 
absurdity of tlacir opinions, and thctrlviaHty of the subjeegp they 
dilate Oil. 


The Dialogue cousidc red in point of Political Economy. 

To contem)>Iale tin’s Valentine\s-I)av Colloquy as ct*n* 
nected with the principles of Political I'lcoimmy {the study 
of wliich has at least one ereat i‘tcoi)imen(iation, namely, Jt 
bids fair to supersede scandal among tlic fairse.x), it may be 
surmised that their nntural good 8 (uj.sc a; pears to liivo 
furnished tlieni w'iih those data arid postuhita vihiili iVIr. 
Malthus, Dr. Chalmer^;, and Miss llariiet Martmeau, have 
arrived at hy tedious circumiaiiocinativo eonsuieratioiis. 

For they appear to be con vi need that tin y oiiglit not to 
hatch a young brood until iIk'V b.'ive a nest li> slieher them 
in, and plenty of worms and dead horses wliereuith to teed 
the ijrslIings-expf’COMl, in orticr to obviate tliH suHeiings 
which would result if the tor) rapid' y-iacreasing numheis nf 
the flight should inconveniently press on the means of fiob- 
sisteiice. {Sec Note [D] at the end of this Dissertation,) 
The udvtintage of exjierience in the featlieied race ia 
beautifully enforced in (.’owi’Kiis •* Pairing Tim© antici* 
pated.'* 

After the insight whicli the leader now po.ssesse3 into the 
principles of tlii.s language, tliere i.s mi occa.^ioo to inf inn 
him that Cniw.s can nexer be at a 1 o‘j.s fn word.s to expr**ss 
their ineaniog. Now many of our legislators, on the contrary, 
constantly' begin their cotton. .v.]Mnning orations with the ob- 
servation “ Mr. Speaker, I want words:’’ — and tlien goon 
to prove Incontestably that the dillicolly they b It in be<ziri« 
ning w'as nothing compared wiili tlie imp.osS'bilify of disco, 
vering where to leave oft' : — a cirruiiistaiice uliich can never 
occur in the Crow Nation, for if any Is too tond ot list- 
ening to himself, the others set up a < r.‘,al i.laiiic ir and 

drown Itis observations: on whicli lie iiimiediaiely setilei 
down. 'J’he reader has no doubt olien noticed this fact, but 
probably could not divine the cause until this ©xplauation 
met Ills eye. 

The writer, fearing that he might be accused, however 
unjustly, of wishing to prolong his observations on this im- 
portant subject in an undue manner, has omitted several ©lu« 
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cidatory iUuatratio'os and explanatory observations ; but lest 
the Reader should lose tlie benefit of them, he has thrown 
them tojtther at the elnse of tliis investigation in the form 
of Narw, 

Kxpl.'IN.^ roH V jVOTFiS asi> ELUCIDATIONS kk- 

LATIVI TO VAUIOU% SUBJECTS TREATED OP IN THE 

PIlECEi^IN'O UHSEIITATION. 

No/r [A]. — FiiTDONi.t, in the Yanochee neologistic ap- 
pcllatu'i'i ofthat pait of the terraqueous globe, which in obso- 
lete systems of Geography wa.s denominated “The Urlited 
States of North America;'* the derivative noun which desig- 
Jiatc.s the inhabitant? (fihmcrl}* called “ AiuericariK*’) 18 the 
regular gr iminatic.illy deduced word “ Fiedoiiian.*' This 
elegant, home-brewed, new- tangled, auto-assuiued nickname, 
was orii»irMted and adopted under a well-founded apprehen- 
sion, ti tit vithout --oriie distingoUhiiig n»>un-adjective, their 
lied r.eff.ren, the really free savage inhabitants of North 
AiiJciit i, would In* mistaken for the civilized ones. 

Note [!'•]. — iMany learned naturalists will ftinilc at what 
they will c uisider a mere vagary, yet the idea that animals 
p.Tiscss a language, U by no means a new one. It was 
rnaintnined by tlioaucients, who were much better «)bservers 
of livini; nature limn wo are, and among utliors by Porphyry, 
Tiiales, Tire^ias, and otlicis. Melampus, and A(K)lloniu8 of 
Tyaiien, wore said to liave ‘inderstiMid it. Many Jewuh 
iVtihhiiiS, o'ld even some Mohanimedans, attiibute the same 
knowledge to King Solomon, and ihe wiiter coiihl easily 
stvell this .Vote into a dissertation by inseiting authorities on 
this subject ; but in lo doing, ho would lie merely making a 
pompous display of his acquirements, aviid an o&tentatious 
paiad« of bis readin<z: and as inodesty and dit!idenc«> are 
the inseparable companions of exulted Tiierit, the present 
wi iter loaves his pretension.s on Ihi^i subject to the good-na- 
tured coiisi.l era lion of the lilieral-miuded well-informed public 
in general, and of hi.? f)mit'ni intelligent reader in particular. 

NoU [C].— This observation may seem to confer an un- 
authorised iuq>ortance on the .subject of ibis iiumble investi- 
gation ; but the reader may take it for granted, that in a 
iinancial point of view, “according to fJocker,*’ it is of the 
paramount ncces.sity. 

For beyond all possibility of c<)iinr«diccion, lu* Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for the time being, will he able honestly to 
pay off the National Debt, until the Lord Chancellor for 
the aforesaid lime being, shall have coinphHcly solveii all 
exiuing doubtM on the subject of this Philological Es.say, by 
formin ' a perfect Vocabulary of this hiihert<» shamefully- 
r.eglected l uiguage. 

Indeed, when we con.iidcr the well-known atmospheric 
abiiitus of the Crow 'IViln* (equal at least to those of the I 
nnodern representative ufFRiNcrs Mooue, Physician) in 
foreseeing and pn)gn(..siicaiing f'hanges of Weather, a 
science so import'int t»» the Agrit:uUural Interest, we must 
be convinced that no subject luo. hitherto appeared in the 
pages o." ihe “ Socii.i V ivm; iiie UivFt'Mos or Useful 
Know 1 i.nr. K,“ so prc-. ;uimi;t!y iinpoiiu’.t in a national 
point of view, as the present ; particularly if the opinion of 
an experienced, well-travelled, elderly gentleman Crow could 
be obtained in hay-season or hai vest-time : it would, “ with 
the assistance of a good Barometer,'* form an invaluable 
“ Supple, ME ifT to tjie,Fak>ieu*s Sihiies/* 

Kiffe [D],-— Ic may be stated, on authoray <|uite sufficient 


to justify our giving publicity to the following ariiclo of 
Liter A KY Intelmounct, that one of the three writers 
whose names appear in the text* has in progress .an inva- 
luable work “ On Loemnotive Steam Carriages, in, connexion 
with the Moral State and !Moral Prospects of the Cn)w 
Tribe.’* It will form a thick, octavo volume, price twelve 
shillings. 

'riic plan of the work includes^-— 

1. An Essay, illustrated by a Series of elaborate Tables, 
showing the Annual Mortality of Horsos, under the present 
state of the Carrying Trade. 

Tim number of Horses which will be dismissed that 
service, that is, be annihilated, under the Steam Carriage 
System. 

3. The deficiency which will thereby be caused iu the 
supply of Horse-fiesh and Crow-meat, at the end of finir 
centuiies, calculated from the present year. 

4. The result of an extensivo series of comical exiteri- 
ments, incontrovertibly proving that Crows' gizzaids cannot 
digest worn-out Steam- Engine B >i!ers. 

5. A .<ioIeinn monition, warning the entire race to abstain 
from nest-bnilding;-^and 

6. Arguinenfs in support of a Proposal that Valev. 
tine's D.ay shall henceforward be kept every Bissextile, 
or Lr A P- Y E A ii only. 

As a matter of (jTudencD it will he published anonvrnou.siy, 
from a well-grounded apprehension tl»:vt ifilii* aiitlifirn name 
were known, the fii»t time he veiitiued into ibe fields, tlio 
Hen-Crows would peck out his eves in spite of bis scecia- 
cles. The wrtl<*r of the prr'seni Ui.'.svriafion has the honour 
of being retained to furnish for the benefit t f ino CtoW' Na- 
tion a version of that imporiauc lissay. 


ON THE LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS. 

I 611 ALL not a«.k Jean Jiquvfl Rousseau, 

If Biuds confabulate or no; 

'Tis clear that they weie ahvays able 
To Indd dificourse, at least in fable ; 

And e’en the Chil’l who knows no*batter 
Than to interpret by the letter, 

A story of a Cock and Dull, 

Must have a ino.st uncoiiirnoa skull 

It was one of the whimsical speculations of the philo- 
sopher above named, that .all Fables whicb asciilie reas m 
and speech to unimais should be wiihheld from duldren, as 
being only vehicles of deception : but what child was ever 
deceived by them, or can be, agaiust the evidence of bis 
seoses ?*'— No/c by Cotvper. 

PROGRESS OF INFORMATION IN THE 
EAST INDIES. 

In Delhi,' the ancient seat of ibo Mogul Empire, an 
English newspaper is now . in A course of publication; and 
a newspaper, printed in tlic Persian language, ba.s rerently 
been established at Agra. How' incalculable are the effects 
which may be produced by so extensive a spread n{ tlie 
mc|^8 of disseminating knowledge of every deacripiiont 


• iFiraftiwi.— Pagv a io, rol. 2^ line 18, for comical, veod chemieai^ 


LonSon PrliUedfor tliePiopmt<»r, Puhllalied by ^^.Edwtrd*, 19, Airt*Mstli*lsilS|laS4fals4UQ» 
Min.*, U^tTPy aud afitiiM, Bolt-«o«rt, FlMt-ftMSL 
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HERTFORDSHIRE. 

This Inland County isdividcd into the eight following 
Hundreds, namely, Eraighin, Broadwater, Cashio, Dacn- 
rum, Edwintree, Hertford, llitchin and Picton, and Odeey. 
It has sixteen market towns, namely, St. Albans, Baldock, 
Barnet, Berkhampstead, Bishop’s Stortford, Hatfield, 
Hertford, Hitchin, Hoddesdon, llickiuansworth, Royston, 
Standon, Stevenage, Tring, Ware, and Watford. As these 
are surrounded by agriculturists only, and do not possess 
any particular manufactures to arrest our attention, we 
shall only notice a few of them. 

Ancient IIistouy, — P reviously to the Roman invashm 
this County formed part of the territories of the Cassi and 
Trinobantes ; at that period, Cassibclanus is said to have 
reiLrned at Verulam, now St. Alban’s, and was elected 
(leneralissimo of the British tro»)ps. VVhen the Southern 
parts of this country were afterwards settled by the Romans, 
ihU County formed part of the district called Flavia C«- 
sanaisis, 

I'lider the Saxon Heptarchy, Hertfordshire was divided 
between the Kingdoms of the East Saxons and Mercia. 

Situation, Boundaries, an’d Extent. — This 
County is of a very irregular form. On the North it is 
hounded for a few miles hy Cambridgeshire : at a small 
bailfling called Knowie’s Folly, the Counties of Cambridge, 
Herts, and Essex, meet. Essex forms the Eastern boundary, 
divided from Herts l»y the Storty and from Bishop’s Stort- 
ford to its confluence with the Lea^ cast of Hoddesdon, to 
Walihani Abbey, near wliicb it quits Hertfordshire : from 
^^’altl^am Cross to West Hide, Hertfordshire abuts on Mid- 
dlesex ; the weslerii boundary is formed by Buckingham^ 
hliirc : and Bedfordshire bf)un(ls it on the West and North. 

Its greatest length is about thiiiy-eight miles, and its 
breadth about twenty-six miles : the extreme irregularity of 
its f>utlinc renders it very diflicult to judge of its extent: it 
may ho reckoned at about one jndred and forty miles in 
lib boundaries ; its snpcrficia contents are estimated to 
.'imoiint to about acres, or sqnan miles. 

Herts is in tl rovince of (>antcrbiiry, in the Dioceses of 
Emdon and Lincoln, and is in the Home Circuit. 

Cf i:\i vTE AND Soil. — The air of thi Cfuinty is mild 
and Iiealthy ; its suiface in many parts is richly diversified' 
in hill and dale: hut to those wliose ideas are limited to | 
rifimire only the grand and magnificent scenes of nature, ; 
this County must appear tame and uninteresting : but al- | 
tluMigh its features are of a milder cast, it still exhibits scenes i 
o\' coijMdn able beauty. For a great and commanding view | 
over a rich vale, there are very few prospects which (with- i 
out that most animating feature, a great river) are morej 
strikin'^ than that which is seen from Lilly-hoo. 

Abfiut Sawbridgewfirth, Oilslon, and W id ford, the soil is' 
riay and strong loam ; in the vales, a drier lf)arii lies on a j 
gia\clly substratum. Chalk can only bo procured by dig - 1 
;:ing ; and then not of a gf)od quality. From Pockeridge ; 
to Buntingford, the vales and the .blof>es adjoining are of! 
tonsiderahle depth, and the soil is of a fine, rich, deep loam ] 


tive orchards. There are no mines in this County. Indivi- 
duals manufacture Cotton and Silk, an^ also Straw-plait, 
which they dispose of at the weekly markets ; in these manu- 
factures a large portion of the female population finds a good 
living. 

Towns.— The ancient borough of Hertford^ which is 
the County Town, is situated on the Zea, twenty-one miles 
from London, in a fine pleasant country, and is surrounded 
by gentlemen’s seats. The Saxon Monarebs often kept 
their court here ; Alfred built a castle to defend it against 
the Danes, who, having a fortress at Ware, kept this part of 
the country in a state of constant alarm, Hertford has sent 
Members to Parliament ever since the year 1300. 

Hailybury College is designed for young gentlemen in- 
tended for the East India Compaay's Service: it was ori« 
ginally establisbed at Hertford. 

Ware is a populous market and post towm, situated on the 
Lca\ it was founded in 91 4 by Edward 1. When the road 
was first made to pass tbrougli this lowm, a strong iron chain 
was placed across the bridge to prevent the passage of goods 
and carriages this way, to the disadvantage of Hertford; the 
keys of this cJiain were kept by the bailiff of that place, and 
nothing was allowed to pass without first paying toll to him. 
I'his obstruction was removed by the Earl of Winchester 
when ho obtained this manor ; from that period Ware has 
risen rapidly in trade and population, so as even to eclipse 
the more ancient and celebrated town (»f Hertford. 

Royston is a market town, about thirty-eight miles North 
from London. Its name is supposed to have been derived 
from Uoysia, a celebrated lady, called also Countess of Nor- 
folk, hence it was called Koysia’s town, to which Richard 1. 
granted a fair and a market. 

The chalk downs in the vicinity of Iloyston arc frequented 
by a singular and beautiful species of Crow : the head, tlie 
under part of the nock, and the wings, are of a dark colour 
glossed over with a fine blue ; the remaining parts are of a 
pale ash colour : they have broad and flat toes adapted to 
walking over marshy ground : they arc migratory, arriving 
and dej>artir]g about the same time with the Woodcock. 

Ihsbop\s Stortford is a market town of considerable 
size and camsequenee, situated on the Start, in the centre of 
a rich corn country : large quantities of malt are made 
here. : it has the advantage of a canal which joins the Lea. 

Amivell is a plea.sant village, which takes its name from 
Emma's Weil, a spring which rises on the hill on which the 
church is situated, and forms one of the sources of the New 
River. 

Kivkus. — The j*rincipal Rivers are the Lea and the 
Colne. The Lea rises near Lea Grave, in Bedfordshire, 
enters Herts near I3ow( r-lieath, and traverses the County from 
North-west ij .South-east, to its junction with the Stort, 
ahouta mile east ()f Hoddesdon ; then runs nearly South, and 
partly forms the boundary of the County tow'ards the East. 
The Maran or Munerum rises near Froguiorc, and with the 
Btane, wliich rises near Cromer, joins the Lea near Hcil- 
ford : the Stort rises in Essex, and is navigable from 
Bishop’s Stortford to the Zca, which is navigable from liert- 


upon chalk. I ford to its confluence with the Thames. There are many 

Thesoil.s of this County mix and run into each other in a smaller streams, as the Rib, the Quin, the Ash, the Wru- 
very remarkable manner, so that they cannot traced and fam, Verlam, or Mize, the Gade, and some others, but they 
named with certainty. are principally devoted to Mills. 

AGRicui/ruHr.. — The produce i«: chiefly the three prin- Canals. — The Grand Junction Cayial, which com- 

cipal sorts of Grain, namely, Wheat, Barley, and Oats; mences at Branston Wharf on the Coveairy Canal, and runs 
and, in the produce of these, it is esteemed little inferior to to Old Brontfoid where it join-, the 'riiaines, and also to 
any County England: in the neighboui hood of Rick- Paddington where it joins the Regent’s Canal, enters Herts 
oril), Saner, King’s Langley, Abbot’s Langley, Flaun- 1 above Berkhamp.'iiead, niul follows the course of the Gade, 
ders, Bovington, and Watford, there are gor^d and produc- and afterwards of the Colne, until it enters Middlesex. 
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Thb Nfivr River derives its suppiy frum the Lea^ the 
Maran^ the the Quin, and Emma*s Well, Perhaps 
no artihcial stream in the world can boast of such services 
to the health and comfort and well-being of almost countless 
niiiltititdes as the New River. Commenced by Sir Hugh 
Myddleton upwards of two centuries ago, it has fully realized 
all his most sanguine expectations, and although it e£Fected 
his total ruin, it has furnished a princely revenue to his 
assigns ; but a casual notice like this cannot suffice for so 
extraordinary a work. 

Population of Hertfordshire. 

By the last Census the numbers were. 

Males, 71,396. Females, 71,946. Total, 143,341. 

The principal {daces ifi regard to numbers are, 


Msb'ii. tVmaleB. Total. 

Braughin Hundred 8,971 8,856 .. 17,827 

Broadwater Hundred .... 8,607 8,436 .. 17,043 

Casbio Hundred 14,164 14,356.. 28,510 

Dacoriiin Hundred 14,183 11,689 ,. 28,872 

Hertford Hundred 6,842 7,128 13,970 


Hitchin and Hirton Hundred 5,244 5,467 .. 10,711 

RRrilESENTATION OF 11 K UTFOR US II 1 RE. 

For the County (without any dixision) 3 

Borougits — St. Albans ( population 5,77 1) ...... 2 

Hertford (population 5,860) 2 

Total 7 


The hay harvest commences in the southern and midland 
parts of England towards the end of this month : but in this 
uncertain climate, the emp is frequently exposed to irre- 
trievable damage^ from sudden, violent, and long-continued 
rains. 

The Flower Garden is usually in all its glory during June ; 
innumerable heibs and flowers embellish our hedges, our 
fields and our gardens gratify our smell, purify the atmo- 
sphere, and cherish the hope of autumnal fertility. 

Many pleasant fruits begin to ripen : the giooseberry, the 
currant, and the raspberry, present their delicious flavour, 
either as fruit for eating, or for the pie and the pudding. 

The innumerable tribes of insects that the heat of the 
w'eather calls into life, afford a never-failing source of 
amusement and instruction to the admirers of ereaiion's 
most wonderful works ; and the microscope, with its miracles, 
is in full exercise. 

Among the insect tribes, the most interesting to the mo- 
ralist as well as to the naturalist, it that transient type of 
the brevity of human life, the ICphemeron, or May- fly. A 
few hours commence and terminate the hair’s breadth of its 
aerial existence, as, after having passed its aurelia state as a 
denizen of the water, it seeks its final element, the air, at 
about six in the evening, and dies before midnight. 

There are several species of this typo of mortality. Near 
Heidelberg, on the banks of the Neckar, in Germany, there 
is a whitish sort which throng the air in the morning, but as 
the sun declines, they are showered down in amazing quan- 
tities, just like the withered falling leaves of autumn. ** We 
all do fade as a leaf.** 


J V N E. 

** The Saxons called this month Wet/d^Monai^ that is, 
Meadow- Month”, because their beasts did then weydio 
the meddowes. that is to say, goe to feed there: and hereof 
a meddow is also in the 'leutonicko called a wei/d ; and of 
wej/d we yet retain our w'ord xoade, which we understand 
of going thorow w'atry places, such as meddowes are wont 
to he.” — V eusteg A N. 

fn June the Sun rises w'ith us to its highest place in the 
heavens on the 22nd day ; but to the general observer its 
apparent meridian height will be the same for sc^'eral days 
before and after. The times of the sun*s rising and setting 
arc as follows : — 

SUN RISKS. SUN SETS. 

June 1, A. M. . 3h. 53m. .. pm... 8h. 7m. 

II, . 3 46 .. ..8 14 

22, . 3 43 .. ,.8 17 

It is, however, uite needless in a table of this kind to 
quote the hour and minute of the setting of the Sun, if the 
rising is known, or vice versa ; for if either be ascertained, 
then the other is immediately calculated by adding so much 
aa will complete 12, which is tlie hour of noon, and there- 
fore equidistant both from the rising and setting of the solar 
orb. For instance, if the sun rises on the 1st at 53 minutes 
after 3 in the morning, then it will set tliat day at 7 minutes 
after 8 in the evening, their two sums added together 
making 12. Tike same mode of ralculati'iri reckoned from 
the time of setting, will, with equal accuracy, ascertain the 
time of rising. 

Warm weather is generally well established in June, but 
the heat is not fre<juenlly excessive: showeis of rain are 
acceptable to the agriculturist at the commencpmoiu of the 
month, as tending greatly to promote the lu.xuriant vegeta- 
tion of the earth’s produce. 


T I M E. 

* Why sitt’st THou by that ruined hall, 

Thou aged Carl, so stern and gray ? 

Dost thou its former pride recall ? 

Or {)onder how it {>a5sed away V* 

Know-’et thou not ME the Deep Voice cried, 
“ So long enjoyed, so oft misused ? 

Alternate in thy fickle {)ride. 

Desired, neglected, and abused? 

Before my breath, like blazing flax, 

Man and his marvels pass away ; 

And changing empires wane and wax, 

Are founded, flourish, and decay. 

Redeem my hours- - the space is brief— 

While in my gla.'? the sand-grains shiver, 

And measureless thy joy or grief. 

When 7'ime and Tiiou shall part for ever.” 


THE TRADE OF SHEFFIELD. 

Our intention was to have offered to our readers a general 
view of the Commerce of Yorkshire, as forming an in- 
teresting and im{>ortant subject connected with that Courity. 
But as an Encyclopedia of Commerce would not bo more 
than sufficient for such an undertaking, the following brie. 
History of the Trade of Sheflield is alone offered to our sup- 
porters. 

It appears from the Town Seal, and other circumstances, 
that Stjieffield has been a Staple for Iron Manufactures from 
the year 1297, especially for Falchion Blades, Arrow Ht^ads, 
and an ordinary sort of knives called Whittles-^ which were 
much used by the Welsh in close combat. 




In procen of time, other articiM of more mercantile iin- | by a Master, two Wardens, six Sean.faeM unJ 
p.)rtance being the Cutler, Trade was pursued in Assistants. Tim Master is elated Lnually^on thrSt 

the town and neighbourhood, consisting of the manutacture ! Thursday in August,, after havimt tl.rmmh .hi 
of Shears, Knives, Scissors, Scythes, .Sickles, and similar dinaie oLes. through the subor- 

implements of iiou and steel : afterwards they fah jaied an And tbu remarkable peculiarity may be observed in the 

ordinmywMtof^n tobacco-boxes. , "rganization of this Company, vi*: that the«. are n«merc^^ 

in the year 1638, ^y Mminenc^ the making of Files Offices of an Incorporated, or Chartered Company, or Gnil/ 

and Razors; m 1640, tho manufacture of Clasp. knives but are absolutely Municipal Offices, the Mwter Cutler be ’ 
was introduced, having iron handles : in a short time Uieir iog equal in rank and dignity to the Mayor, and tl.e other 
handles were made with a covering of horn, bone, tortoise- functionaries ranking in a similar manner with the ,«S 
shell, then afterwards with ivory, and more ornamental pal offices of other towns; this is a striking proof of the great 
. 'u II .U C . awributed to the trade of this celebrated mar.ii- 

Still, however, it should seem that for nearly a century facturing place, 
succeeding, the Sheffield Manufwturers evinced more in- A very short description of Sheffield and its situation lisa 
dustry tbao ingenuity or enterprise : aa the workmen durst been inserted in page 427. 

not exert to the utmost their abilities iu labour, for fear of This account of the rise of Sheffield, which commences 
being ovcrst.)cked with goods, as their trade was incoosider- with manufacturing falchions, arrows, and knives, ami now 

able Iimitud and precarious. ^ . -"PP’yiog ‘h® «h«le world with every species of metal ware, 

rheir tr^o wm cgnbned to this island, beyond the limits may be taken as an epitome of the Manufactures Trad 
of which they did not presume to extend it; most, indeed, and Commerce, first of Yorksliire, and secondly' of the 
were contented t« await the coming of a casual trader, rather United Empire, 
than to carry their goods to an uncertain market, attended 
by great labour and expense : the produce of tiie inanu* 

factories being carried weekly to tlie metropolis on pack- HALIFAX GIBBET-LAW. 

horses. - 


About fourscore years ago, a gentleman, of tiie name of 
Joseph Broadbent, first opened a trade w'ith the Continent 
direct; in 1761, the river Don was made navigable up to 
within three miles of Sheffield, whereby the conveyance of 
gof>ds abroad was greatly facilitated. s\bout the same 
time, the Master Manufacturers commenced the plan of 
visiting London with specimens of their wares in search of 
orders ; that step was followed by great success. 

Several of them now eatablUlied a regular corres|>ondence 
with various cities on the Continent, where some opened 
counting-houses, having foreigners as their clerks and ma- 
nagers, 1’he roads at home w'ere improved, travelling 
thereby facilitated, secured, and expedited, and Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland were thorouglily explored in search of ex- 
tended trade. The Fairs in dilferent parts of the kingdom 
annually decreased in tlieir importance, because the bhop- 
kee[>er3 in the country towns could easily be supplied by or- 
deis sent by post at any season of the year. 

A manufacturer of the name of Bolsover had long made 
Plated Buttons: in the year 1768, an ingenious mechanic, 
Mr. Joseph Hancock, applied his skill in fabricating other 
articles of plated ware, comprehending a great variety of 
domestic implements, such aa Saucepans, Tea Urn.«!, fyoffiee 
Pots, Cups, Tankards, Candlesticks, Plates, Diohts, and 
innumerable other useful or ornamental goods : this branrh 
of the trade of Sheffield has since been carried to very 
great, perhaps we may venture to say* unrivalled perfection 
hy many hotises, whereby the wealth and population of tiu 
town have been greatly increased. So that wheresoever 
i^latcd goods are fabricated (except Town-made articles) 
they are, uevertlieless, by way of recommendation, generally 
sold under the denomination of Sheffield Plated Ware. A 
List of Goods made at Sheffield now, would include an 
enumeration of almost every article in which any sort of 
metal forms a constituent part. 

The Cutlers and Smiths* Manufactures are encouraged, 
advanced, and sup^^orted, by the pioximity of the mines of 
iron, as well as the great facility of water carriage. Here 
are upwards of six hundred master manufacturers, incorpo- 
rated under the title of the Cutlers of Hallamshire, of which 
this is reckoned the chief Town ; the Act of Incorporation 
was passed in 1626, and aiiieuded in 1791. It is governed 


Ham FAX is noticed in page 427, as one of tho principal 
manufacturing towns of Yorkshire. 

'I he Manor of Halifax is a part of the very e.xten.ffiive 
Manor of Wakefield. Great part of it was anciently called 
the Liberty of the Forest of Sowerbyshire, or of Hardwic.ke. 
Withm this Liberty was a very singular ancient cuftom. 
whii h long prevailed, called Halifax GinnRT-LAW. 

It consisted of a summary mode of trying and capitally 
ptinishiiig felons, it is supposed of thieves only, who were 
taken witliin the Liberty, with the goods found upon them, 
or on their own confession; and the mode of execution was, 
the beheading by means of an instniment called a Ginn n ’ 
which was made of two upright pieces of timher (connected 
by a iraiisvetse piece at the top), within which were grooves, 
in which worked a heavy square hliKk of wood, armed at its 
under side with an iron axe. This being drawn up, was 
let down suddenly, and thus the malefactor’s head was 
cut off. 

An engine exactly of the same kind was for some time in 
ii.se at Edinburgh, wliere it was called the .Maiden ; which 
of these two was the original, and which was the copy, is not 
known. This instrument of death wa .9 revived in France 
during the reign of terror, under the too famous name of iho 
GuiLLoTiNK, and which was regarded as being the original 
invention of the person whose name it bears. 

With respect to this at Halifax. It appears to have been 
very freely used, especially after it became a manufacturing 
town, against the nHibers of tenter-grounds. I'he last exe- 
cutions by it were as as 1650; the practice was then 
put a stop to, the Bailiff being threatened with a prosecotion 
it he should repeat it. Forty-ninc pergfins had suffered hy 
it, from the first entries in the Register to the year 16 -1. \ 

raised platform of stone, on which the GiunF.T w'as placed, 
is still remaining in Gibbet lane, which derives its name 
from the instrument. 

Mr. Pennant gives the following account of these remvark- 
ablc local customs : — 

“ The time w'heo this custom took place is unknown. 
Whether Earl Warren, Lord of this Forest, might have es- 
tablished it among the sanguinary laws then in use againsr 
the invaders of hunting rights, or uhether it might not take 
place after the Woollen xManufiictures of Halifax began to 
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^ain strength, is uncertain. The last is very probable ; for 
the wild country around the town was inhabited by a lawless 
set, whose depredations on the Clotn-teniers might soon 
have stifled the effoits of infant industry. 

“ For tlie protection *)f trade, and for the greater terror 
of otlenders by speedy execution, thi.s custom seems to have 
been established, so as at last to have received the force of 
the law ; which was — 

“ That if a felon be taken within the Libetiy of the Forest 
of Hardwick, with goud.s st»den out or within tlie said pre- 
cincts, eitlior hiiud-hahcnd, hack Ocrand.oT conjessionrd* 
it to the value of thii leenpenco liaUpenny, he sliall, after 
thiee market days, or meeting duy^, within the town of Hali- 
fax, next after such liis apprehension, and being condemned, 
l)e taken to the (j i HJiE'i, *tind there have hia head cut oil 
ti'ons his body. 

“ The ofteiider had always a fair trial: for as soon as he 
was taken, he was brought to tin* hold's Bailiff*, at Halifax; 
he was then exposed on the iliree inarkeLs, which were then 
held thrice a wtek, placed in (he sLicks, with the goods 
t>:oh‘n on his hack, or if the theft ua.i of tlie caltlo kind, 
iiiey were placed by him; and tliis wa-y dt>iie butli to strike 
terror into others, and to produce new iiiforinaliotia against 
1 iin. 

“ The Bailiff then summoned four fi eeliolders of each 
(■»en within the Torest, t(j form a jury. 'I’he accused and 
Ids piMsecutois were brought face to face ; the go*idft, the 
cow', nr horse, or whatsoever was stolen, produced. If f»>mid 
guilty, he was remanded to prison, liad a week’.-i time 
allowed for preparation, and then was conveyed to thi.4 
w l.ere his head ua.s stiMick off by ihj.i nun liiiie. 

** 'rids privilege was fiecly uooJ during the reign of Eli- 
xabelh ; the Ueconis hcl’oie that time were lost. Tw'enty- 
iivc suffered in her reign, and at Ica-^t twelve from the year 
to Ui.OO ; aftei which, I la-lieve, the privilege was 
no more cxcrcdsed. 'I’nis machine of death is now de- 
stroyed.” 

li should seem that theft was vtry coniimia in the ncigh- 
f.'sanhi od of Halifax, and that the law was rigidly enfoiced, 
e-pceially when we notice tlio great nuuiher which were 
i‘xeculed, and consider the comparatively small number of 
till population of that period. 

Tlic two preceding cuticles foim part of the Account ov 
Youksiiiuk which was cimiUjeiiced on page 4‘J^, and con- 
tinued on page 43.'3. The Population in our next. 


THK LIBERAL SAVKALL. 

Tw o gentlermn wer^* dj[>uud by the Committee which 
had the management of a Benevolent .Society,' to wait on 
an individual whose cluuatier skmItI high both f >r w'caltb 
and beneficence. Detamed for a few minutes in the parlour, 
tl:ey heard through the pariiiiun the gentleman expofituluiing 
ith his housekeeper in teim-. (»f gi eat severity, ii>r her cri- 
minal prodigality as exemplified by lu*i having used one end 
of a match to obtain a light, and burnt the other end, instead 
i t rcjdacing it in the tindei-box. 

It is of no use to stay her»‘,” said one of the gentlemen 
t'> his friend, “ it is a mere waste of time; what can be ex- 
pected from such a miserly elf.?” 'fhe other gentleman ex- 
1 ressiiig his great astoiiisliment and amu.-)emeiit ac such an 


unexpected and curious dialogue, agreed in the opinion, but 
prevailed on his friend to wait at least until they bad heard 
the c.xcuse which so coiisuminato a skinflint would fob them 
off, with. , 

On befog introduced to him, and stating the object of their 
call, and the design of the Society whose cause they had 
undertaken to plead, he entered fully into the conduct and 
merits of the Institution, and, having acknowledged himself 
C4>nvinccd of its utility and good management, he handed 
over to them a ten- pound Bank-note, in furtherance of the 
cause recommended to his support. 

The astonishment they felt was so strongly depicted in their 
countenances, that he asked what suq)riBed them so The 
urbanity of bia manner emboldened oue of them to narrate 
the colloquy which they had unintentionally overheard, and 
begged to ask, if so great a liberty would not be deemed im- 
pertinent^ — how^ to reconcile such contradictory circum- 
stances, as the saving of lialf a match on tbo one hand, and 
the liberal donation now l>estowcd on the other hand ? 

My good friends,” said the Donor, one fact explains the 
<ither: — for if 1 did not save my half matches, how should I 
be able to give my ten pounds ?” 


THE GENEROUS MISER. 

That Money will multiply Care, 
Philosophers foolishly teach : 

They prove that their pockets are bare, 
VVhen such silly maxims they preach. 

It give.sthe sweet pow r to impart, 

What fortune denies, to the brave. 

To gladden the Widow's sad heart, 

To redeem the unfortunate slave. 

My Money I keep quite secure ; 

1 hoard, that the poor may partake ; 
Reproach and Contempt 1 endure. 

And starve, for Humanity's sake. 

Let thorn freely enjoy their abuse. 

And call me a miserly elf; 

1 save — but not for iny list ; 

I'm a Niggard — but not for myself. 

*Tis better to give than to have ; 

My wealth with me never shall stay ; 
My oris and iny mafehes 1 save ; 

My pounds 1 give tieely away. 


THE NEGR<* MA '! MEMATICIAN AND 
ASTRONOMER. 

How' often are wo told that the intellect v? the Man of 
Colour*' is naiui ally constituted of a character inferior to that 
of his white brethren ! Can it be said that a man w'ho has had 
no opfiortunity of acquiring mathematical science, is there- 
fore incompetent to acquire it? Yet this is the argument of 
numbers of whites, who, if this modeof reasoning be correct, 
must be inferior in natural talents to the individual whose 
attainments are the object of the reader’s attention. 

If any one should adof)t so inconclusive an argument, let 
him reply to this question : “Can you calculate kd Epht- 


f*r ! * Man of Colour 

; Negro. 


Tliat is, having it in his hand, bearing it on his 
fv*aiiig Ibo fact." 


an expicsstou in general use signiijingit 
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nieris V* * If the reply is io the negative, then^ id fairness, 
the respondent mast acknowledge bis inferiority of intellect 
to the coloured sulgeet of this brief notice. 

Benjamin Banneker was a black man, immedintely de- 
scended from parents on both sides of pure African blood, 
lie was remarked and esteemed in the circle of his 
acquaintance for the correctness and gentleness of his man- 
ners, and was well known and respected among scientific 
men as a Mathematician and Astronomer. 

In early life, his acquirements were confined to the com* 
raon elements of education ; but afterwards, assisted by such 
books as chance threw in his humble path, and incited by 
his thirst for knowledge, supported by his own indefatigable 
mental energy, and guided by his genius alone, he acquired 
an extraordinary knowledge of the liigher branches of 
learning. 

Mingling the calm pursuits of science with the active 
every-day occupations of husbandly on his own land, he 
devoted much of his time to study and contemplation : to no 
reading was he more attached than to that of the Holy 
Scriptures. Mr. Banneker was for many years the calcu- 
lator of an Ephemeris adapted to the geographical situation 
of tlie State of Maryland, North America, and generally 
used in that and the neighbouring states. He died soaie 
years ago at his residence in MaryUnd, in the seventy-third 
year of his age. 

Jfi it not revolting to reflect, that, under less favourable 
circumstances, this Negro Newton might have exfdred 
under the tormenting lash of an ignorant, brutal, soul-less, 
unfeeling taskmaster, accused, perhajis falsely accused, of 
having dug fewer cane- holes, or cut fewer canes, than 
avarice demanded, caprice ordered, tyranny exacted, or 
cruelty enforced ? 


MEMOIR OF JOHN STOW.— With a Portrait. 

John Stow, a valuable historian and antiquary, was 
born in London, in 1525, of a respectable family, and bred 
up to his father's business, a tailor. It i.s remarkable that 
Speed also, another eminent antiquary, was originally 
brought up to the same business. In 1549, he dwelt witliio 
Aldgate ; during his residence there he wantheunw'illing and 
deeply-affected spectator of an execution which took place 
('pposito his own house, under the following remarkable cir- 
cu instances ; so remarkable indeed, that nothing but the 
most positive, direct, and undoubted tesiirnony could indue 
the belief of such a wanton abuse of tyrannical power. 

The Bailiff' of Romford, coming up to town during an in- 
surrection which prevailed in Norfolk aud Suffolk, and had 
spread into some parts of Essex, happened to fall into com- 
pany with the Curate of Cree Church, called Sir Stephen, a 
most furious bigot : on being asked the news of his iieigh- 
iKuirhood, he replied that many w'ere up in Essex, but 
that, thanks be to God, things were in good quiet about 
them.** 

The Curate, from some misconception of these words, 
immediately informed against the poor Bailiff, representing 
him as one of the rebels, or a favourer of their cause. On 
this he was next morning brought before a Court Martial, and 
sentenced to be hanged in the parish where he had uttered 
tho above w^ords, upon a gibbet erected before Stow'a door. 


* /Sp/iemeris U from a Greek word signifying and in 

appropriated in science to a register, calculated beforehand, of 
tho daily motioiia and situations of the heavenly bodies. In Na- 
vigation it U of the utmost importunre, uiid the con'ipilalion U 
committed to the care of our most eminent a.%trouomeis. 


Stow was, of course, a witness of this tragic scene, and 
heard the jpoor man's dying declaration respecting the words 
which he bad made use of, and which were the only pretext 
for this arbitrary execution. Stow afterwaids removed into 
the parish of St. Andrew Undershaft, where he resided until 
his decease. 

He began to apply himself early to the study of the His- . 
tory and Antiquities of England, and with so much enthu- 
siasm as materially to injure his own business : he was thereby 
reduced to considerable difficulties. His first essay as an 
antiquary was io favour of his own Ward : as that t»f 
Bishopsgate bad encroached on it. Stow, by liis aiitirpja- 
rian researches, fully proved that*the premises in question 
were anciently part of his Ward, b^ means of old leases, aiui 
grants, and other authentic documents. 

His success in this affair probably animated him in his 
antiquarian researches, as he had thus demoostrated tho 
practical benefit resulting from them ; in 15(50, he turned 
his thoughts to the compiling an English Chronicle, and 
he spent the greater part of his subsequent life in collecting 
such materials relating to the country at large, as he 
esteemed to be wortliy to be handed down to posterity. 

Finding, however, how profitless this occupation was likely 
to prove, and how detrimental it was to the business from 
which ho derived his support, he had nearly determined t(i 
abandon it, when the encouragement and pecuniary assist- 
ance of Archbishop Parker persuaded and enabled liiin ti> 
proceed. 

The first work he published was tho “ Summary of ihv 
Chronicles of F.nglatid, from the corning of Brute to )iis o\mi 
Time." In U500, fio published his “ Flores I listoriaruin ; 
or, Annals of this Kingdom, from the Tiuje of the AnciLut 
Britons to his own.” Tins work vias his “ Sumuiary ” 
greatly enlarged : it was tho abridgment of a much larger 
work on which he had been engaged upwards of forty years, 
which would iravo been published, had not the printer been 
deterred by prudential motives, resulting from the recent 
api^earance of Holinshed's tvork on llie same subject. 

In 1598 appeared the first edition, in quarto, of that va- 
luable w'ork, “ A Survey of Londorj.” It was dedicated to 
the Lord Mayor, Comij)oiialty, and Citizens, and contains 
the names of the Lord Mayors and Sheriffs to the year of its 
nihlication. 

However valuable, irrqx^rtant, and useful, his indofatigablc 
lahours were to his fellow-citizens, it appears that they were 
productive of no benefit to himself, as we find him petition- 
ing the municipality of London for some yearly pension, iu 
c/)nsid elation of the great number of years which he had 
devoted to their city and its history. Wc cannot now 
ascertain whether this boon w^as granted ; he was indeed 
ap|><iinted Fee'd Chroniclek, to which office probably a 
very Rinal! salary was annexed. It was not sufficient to 
retrieve his ruined circumstances, nor even to afford him a 
maintenance, so that he was forced to beg a Brief from 
James I. to enable him to collect the charitable benevolence 
of well-disposf'd people. ^ 

To the liberal feelings of the present day, it must appear 
strange tliat such a man should be reduced to so Jamen table 
a situation, and that neither the opulent (^ity of London, 
whose service and credit he had so greatly advanced by 
writing such an elaborate and accurate account of it ; noi 
the wealthy Cbmpany of Merchant dailors, of which he was 
a member ; nor the State itself, — should have thought it a 
duty to save such a person from want, one to whom tliey 
were all si> highly indebted. 

'I'be License or Biief, by which the king empowered him t<» 
beg, was a libel on his own bounty, and the produce of it, so 
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u\r jiA wo ave’ a^ble tti judge, fixes a deep reproach oo the 
oiiaMtable feelings of the citizens of LodJoi) of that day* if 
\« c may estimate the sum total of contributions collected on 
i!:is (»uca^an by what was gathered froni the parishioners of 
St. Alary Woolnoth, which amounted to no wore than 
.8< \ on shtlHnga and sixpence. 

In thia abject state of poverty he died, April 5, '1605, in 
Ids eightieth year, and was buried in hfa parish church. 
And he who had been so neglected during his lifetime, was 
tn ated with^ corresponding indignity after hU decease. 
Maitland* alter pa.ving a just tribute to his memory*. 

** that neither that, nor any other coostderatiOn, 
cient to protect his r<‘p<t8iiory from being Spoiled of- his 
remains in 1732, by some penons who renioved his corpse 
f.«j make Voom :fi>r that nf another perstm !*^ . . » ‘ 

Ffis industry in cn|);ing out-maau(Kr)pf,,^-. 

(•'.rjs, jouroaKi cImiti-rit, iindjentcaitPiQ^tt^'ichrOf. 

fully 

love for his fardiEite studies. He 
volumes of rollqctfonb’iW'-hfs mv* use, which 
.sold io the celebratediCs^dea his'uoDtein|>ovsry,*'|t.’bi^E4v* 
him for Ihow aft nnnn^^f^ij^^uiids diirirm hii life, 

•Ses «#c life of thiseb^ili)iWt Antiqi^ry, page SuT.^. ^vT 


He true antiquary, pAp i%Ht fttamp he « as 
not satisfied with reports, >sr.= ye^^.t^Jv.^ha^ he Touod in 
print, but ajwajrs, had.rjwppnejti.wlgii*^ • a# travelled cm 
hurt (fot hfi.could nesrer.ride), Charcims, 

^nd oilier niacer, wbiii^’ 

his «i«,cdoto.h .V ■ 

Hia mortiprietine hltii^ vice in all 

ordere, ^nd Wy t 

he ftbfaoThad JttJusticcr,4uldf»||ie§^|EM 
guilty of if:fi« 

and snpimrtet; jf bad'n, v. 

Aiog iq.bestar digp;«i, 

-4 •# -®»^<l‘n 

I i ti nm- VUf. v;tihft-e«j9q 

He cnpiwl 

~ p- V ■' • ' •’'* '■• 

London: Prtfltwl ifef pratgriot vra. 'a 
' '-V'. wni._.jttNWsE..j • 


^j^acc <>t 
_ . Ki,;fro/o 

ihort uf 
■ 
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ISLE.OFTOKT. 

OEKERf|, Pj^ci^UTii^)x;*r^Tbi4 » most 

conreuieni .MlM^^. ^ tift somhijr^ 

part of the abort d^huice from 

it, direct!;^ opposi^ to the moat cooaiderahle 

naval statioo ahd eTsdnai'Ktbe United Kingdom. This cir^ 
ciimstance big|tl;y favt^urable to lU commercial intercourse, 

not only with, ilampidtire, pf which it fofms a considerable 
division;, h^t with ibe.iaain islwd in geoerah 
To tlie Sou^Vit has the full advantage of open sea, as 
Cape La IJogue, in France, the nearest land in that direc- 
tion, is at eighteen leagues distance. To these natural ad- 
vantages must be added the sight of the Navy of Britain 
riding in grandeur and majesty, the whole view combining { 
ill Us general effect such a scene of maguilicenco, both ofj 
nature and art, as the whole .world cannot equal. 

'I'htt CJiannel between the island and tlie main is called 
the Solent, and varies in its breadth from five to six miles 
over ; but opposite Hurst Castle there is so great a projec- 
tifdi of land towards the Island that the distance between 
them is diminished to about a mile. 

The form of this Island is that of an irregular rhombus or 
loaenge, measuring about twenty-tw'O miles from the Eastern | 
to the XVestern angle, and thirteen from the Northern to the i 
^Southern, being about sixty milce in circumference ; it con- | 
tains about one hundred thousand acres, of which nearly! 
three quarters are arable, the rest pasture. I 

Tiic Island is divided into the Hundreds of East and ! 


Newport, of great antiquity, but no trade ; the ride to it 
affbrda a numbar of delightful views of iHc East part of the 
islandt , , 

Ride is a Very pleasant viilage, close to the sea; it is 
directly opposite to Portsmouth, and has a beautiful view of 
Spithead. It is divided into tho Upper and Lower Towns, 
now of considerable extent : in its vicinity are a great num- 
ber of country houses, wliich in the summar season are te- 
nanted by respectable families, who pass the season amid all 
the enjoyments of pleasant walks and rides, beautiful views, 
salubrious air, and agreeable company* Ride is only seven 
miles from Portsmouth? beta-een these places boats are 
continually plying. 

West Cowes is pleasantly situated on the side of a bill, at 
the mouth of'^-thc Medina, commanding delightful views of 
Spithcad, Portsmouth, Southampton. River, and all tho 
country opposite : its harbour is convenient and safe ; it has 
great convcnicHces for sea-bathing. East Cowes is a small 
place opposite West Cowes, where the shipping business is 
; generally transacted, and has a dock-yard where large ships 
I are frequently built. 

Newtown is situated on a bay, on the north-west coast of 
the island ; it was originally called Francheville, but received 
its present name when rebuilt in the time of Hichard 11., 
after its destruction by the Trench. Ves-sels of 500 tons 
burden can enter its harbour ; but it is little frequented. 

Yarmouth is a borough town, ten miles w'cst- north-west 
from Newport, at the mouth of the Yar in Freshwater Bay. 
its situation is very pleasant, lying opposite to Lyminnton, 


West Medina : it contains thirty paiishes; three boroughs, 
Newport, Newlotvn, and Yai mouth. It is included in the 
Diocese of Winchester, in the Province of Canterbury, and 
in the Western Circuit. 

I'he air throughout this Island is very salubrious, and the 
face of the country is beautifully diversified ; the eye of the 
traveller is enchanted with a continued series of new and 
surprising prospects, sometinirs of the most romantlc seclu- 
sion and privacy, and in a few paces more, of most magnifi- 
cent and extensive sea views with all their stupendous ac- 
coilipaniments. 

'J he whole country is very- fertile, the ba.si8 of the Island 
is a close black clay : the higher parts present vast masses of 
caioareous substances. Tho exports of Grain are very con- 
sideiable, as it produces twelve times its own consumption. 
The meadow land is rich, and yields a large quantity of ex- 
cellent hay. 

'J’owNS. — Newport, eighty-oino miles from London, is a 
borough and market town, situated nearly in the centre of the 
Island, and, from that circumstance, the principal mart ff>r 
its trade. .The tide fiowa up to the town, so as to give all 
the advantages of a navigable river. The Annual Fasf is in 
Whitsun week. Newport was incorporated by James L, 
and is governed by a Mayor, eleven Aldermen, and twelve 
Burgesses. 

Carisbrook is a small villBffe half a mile from Newport, 
and was formerly the principal place of the Island : its situa- 
tion is pleasant, buck ia altoM wholly decayed. Its Castle is 
familiar to every reader of £n|fUsh. history, as having been 
the prison of Charles J. in dm year 1647 ; and here the un- 
successful neg<>ciatioa Irntwcen tlm,>Kliitf. Aifd the Parliament 
was carried on. Since that period it haft ' been suffered to 
fall to decay, and isoow' in some partadtt a niotimtul state of 
dilapidation. It is a venerable ruia, 0:f .great picturesque 
beauty, and placed in a most commanfltog situation. It is 
supposed to have been a strong hold even before the Roman 
invasion. 

Brading is a small market tows, eight miles east of 


with u!iich place thcMC is a constant intercourse by passage- 
boats. 

A trip completely round the island by water is a most 
agreeable excursion in summer. Tiie back of the island, 
that is to say, its sea-ward front, presents some of the most 
magnificent cliff scenery imaginable. The prodigious rocks 
which bound and guard this coast can only be seen to 
advantage from the sea : they have an appearance of 
grandeur and sublimity of an awfully attractive character. 

Shanklirt Chine is a considerable, natural curiosity, and 
is visited by most persons who go to the island. Steep-hill 
presents extensive and beautiful views; among others that 
of a large tract of land called Undtr-clijf, which has not its 
parallel ; it derives its name from lying l>ctween the cliff and 
the sca-shore. 'J'hc cliff extends some miles in length, and 
it is so regulatly perpendicular as to give the idea of an 
immense rampart raised by art. Chale Bay is lined with a 
continued cliain of tremendous rocks, which are frequently 
fatal to the mariner. 

Freshwater Cliff's are of a chalky substance, and of pro- 
digious altitude, rising to six hundred feet above the sea 
which washes their base. In summer they are the domicile 
of immense Higlits of birds, which take advantage of the 
fissures and clefts as nurseries of their young. They arrive 
in May, and leave in August. <' 

The Needles are a range of sharp rocks, situated at the 
western extremity of the island : they rise to a great height 
above the water, and appear at a distance like the remains 
of so many siege-shattered towers. Passing (hem is called, 
in scanaen's language, going through the Needles.” 

Whether this lovely spot bo considered a place of pleasing 
convalescence for the debilitated valetudinarian, a salubrious 
relaxation for the over-strained faculties of the student, a 
necessary relief from the harassing anxieties of the man of 
business, a complete change of scene for the exertion-spent 
energies of the professional practitioner, a calm retreat for 
the recluse, a lively rendezvous for the gay, an unparalleled 
series of interesting studies for the painter, or of natural 
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ma^nifieenee for th^ adoiirtr of the worke of crtation, — 
certjiiinly no spot of equal extepi, 90 near the ** busy haunts 
of men/* ean be anywhere pointed out, uniting in itself so 
many natural advantages fnd artificial facilities M 
Isle or Wight. ' ' 

PorpLATioK or T«e Isle or Wight. 

The last census reports the number of the inhabitant# as 
fellows 

Males, 17/205; Females, 18,226 ; Total, 35,431. 

REraESENTATION or THE IsLR OF WlOIIT. 

This is included in the ceunt^c of Hants : it send# one 
member for the Island, and two members for the horongh of 
Newport. Newtown (vojers 33) and Yarmouth (voters 13) 
were disfranchised by the Reform Bill. 

THE SCOTTISH MAIDEN. 

In the account ef Halifax Gibbet-law, given is page 
445, allusion is made to an instrument of death called the 
Maipen. 

The following account is from Mr. Pennant, te whom the 
reader is indebted for the account of the Halifax (Gibbet. 
After having described that machine in the words already 
quoted, he proceeds to say, ** I saw ons of the same kind in 
a room under the Parliament House at Edinburgh, where it 
was introduced hy the Regent Morton, who took the model 
of it as he passed through Halifax, and at length suffered by 
it himself. 

“ It ij? in the form of a Painter’s Easel, and about ten 
feet high. At four feet from the bottom is a cr^ss bar, on 
wliicli the felon laid his head, which was kept down by 
another placed above. In the inuer edges of the frames are 
grooves; in these is placed a sharp axe, with a vast weight 
of lead, supported at the very summit with a peg ; to that 
peg was fastened a cord, which the executioner cutting, the 
axe fell, and did its duty effectually, without suffering the 
unhappy criminal to undergo a repetition of the stroke, as 


certain a cause of tbq d^ep dtbmiHtlllt of the human mind, 
and uf the almost total relinqiiisnmeof of liberal studies. 

* Even todeModeol of the miserie) occBiiooed by wttr, 

wheftar itb fedf cooUnoence is 

boeule and deeb^ive io letter# and to arts. The'feimi^us 
spint prhkh it excltee is bighly diseoidant' t?ith that dispo- 
sttioA which consults not me^ly the being, but the well- 
being of the kttihan race, and endearoun to communicate 
to them tbe higliesl pleMure# of which th^ nature i^ 

* in the armant estim|tioB ef brutal strength, wisdom god 

learning are eTOmlDate* and contemptible; and where those 
qualities are little esisemed, the attainment of them will 
no longer excite exertion.' Even the interruption which 
takes place in the intercouhie between d>d«rent state#; 
during the centinuance of a war, is itself highly unfavour- 
able to the progress of science and letters ; as it prevents 
that free communication of diseoverics and opinions between 
men of talents and genius, which excites f national and 
generous emulation, ai^ has tended in p great degree to the 
Improvement of mankind. " ‘ ^ ■ 

‘ Thus then it appears, that a statf of general tranquillity, 
and a government which admits of the frtt exertions of tho 
mind, are indispensably necessary to intellectual improve- 
ment.* 

^ Such are the opinions of the great Roscoe, as stated by 
him in a Lecture, delivered at the opening of the Liverpool 
Royal Institution. 

l.et us add a Royal opinion, in some degree connected 
with these ideas : 

M. de la Lande, the celebrated' French Astronomer, when 
in England, being introduced to his Majesty Georgo III., 
thanked him for the liberal patronage he had afforded to hi# 
favourite science, and received the following memorable 
answer : ** Is it not far better than spending money for the 
purpose of setting tnen to murder each other ?’* Thii 
anecdote was recited by that eminent Astronomer himself. ' 


had been the case in the common method by the headsman. 

If the sufferer had been condemned for stealing a horse 
or a cow, the string was tied to the lieast, which, on being 
whipped, started away, pulled out the peg, and became the 
executioner.** 


EVILS OF WAR TO LITERATURE. 

Roscoe and Geoiige HI. 

* A MON G the external causes that deaden the operations ef 
intellect, and destiny the vital principle of exertion, few 
have been more effectual than a state of public insecurity, 
hud the long continuance of desolating wars. 

' When the mind is agitated hy apprehension, when the 
means of subsistence are precarietis, when domestic attach- 
ments are endangered, and the duration of life itself uheer- 
ialo, bow is it ^p^ibie to turn to those studies which reb'utro 
uninterrupted leisiu^, and perfect freedom, not only freslithe 
severer calamities of life, but from the usual interrtrptiohs of 
•ocieiy ? ' 

^ * The circumstances in which all Europe was placed during 
the middle ages, when, feir’ a long course of time, onS 
#pecieB of desolation was folldwj^ by another in qtiick siicu 
cession, and the world was thinned In its numbers by 
famine, by pestilence, and by the sword, or debilitated a^ 
exhausted by oppression in every rimis bf ferjp, exhibit too 


STRENGTH OF MEMORY, AND KINDNESS. OF 
GEORGE 111. 

The remarkable strength of the faculty of Memory in 
his late Majesty George IH. was so striking a characteristic 
of his mbatal powers, *u to have been noticed by every one 
who came within the sphere of observing it. The following is 
an amiable and benevdent ioataece of its exercise. 

When this Monarch was very young, his father, T then 
Prince of Wale#, employed Goupy, dn Ingenious artist, 
to paint a picture. Prince George 'was then in some 
disgrace and imprisoned behind a chair, which being ob- 
served by pmter, he solicited his liberty. Gome ouf, 
George,.*’ said his father, Goupy has released yon.** 

Very manyytars after this event, the prince hiving ascended 
the throne, and Goupy being aged knd very iSoor, the latter 
pot himself in the way ef hi# |dajhsty as bo was passing 
through KoDsingtoB. ** How dtyo do, Goupy?** said tho 
King» yrhat b«vo you to Ihe on?*’ 

“ LUtlo tnottgh/* repliod Ooiipy, and as 1 ones libe- 
rated your Mgiesty from confioemeot, 1 hope you will not let 
me go to prisoa:** Upou this hi# Majesty allowed him a 
pensioii br the romiiader of his life, whichproved to bo vSrv 
show. 


Prince Frederic, who dlad d^ing his Fstber’s (Oe#rge IL) 
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CAPTAIN COOK .^ND TJIE SHILLING. 

There is oot the slightest dombtes ta Iht 4^heol|oiit j o# 
the following remarkable |ne{dei||i-. fi^ows the 

effects of little causes pr^du cli^'gnNtt' ^^e 
discoveries of the greuS wim 
owingtoaparticularlyMrkedsliiUiBgf!' ■ 

The account was narmied by a gdafiemao to whose father 
oung Cook was hound apfweitticof and froo whose service 
0 ran away. 

That gentleman was both merchapt and shopkeeper at 
Staiths, a large fishlng^towit bn the T orkshire coast, ' Young 
Cook, who was a native of that part id’ Bnglaad, served in 
the shop ; some money had been 'fnissed from the till, and to 
detect the delinquent, a very curimisty-marked shilling was 
mixed with {he silver, which was aoeurateTy cemhted. 

On examining the till shortly after, this peculiar shilling 
was missing, and Cook was taxed with having taken it out; 
this ho instantly aoknowledgped; staling that its particular 
look had caught his eye, but aftroifd at the same time that 
he had put another of his own in its' place. 

The money was accordingly^ counted over again, and 
ftnind to agree exactly with his statemcat. Altheugh the 
family was highly respectable, and therefore capable of 
advancing iiim in his future prospects, and also much 
attached to liim, and Very kind, yet the high spirit of the 
boy could not brook remaining in k situation where he had 
been su.spEr.TF.D : ho tlierefore ran away, and having no 
other resource, entered as a cabin-boy In a collier. 

1'ho remainder of his Biografiiy forms one of the most 
important chapters in the History ov the Woai,i>. 


STABILITY OF THE MAGNETIC NEEDLE IN 
JAMAICA. 

A V F u Y remarkable cirqumstance in the history and theory 
of file compass is noticed as occurring jn tlie undisturbed 
stability of tiio magnetic meridian in the Island of Jamaica. 
Ever since the year 1G60, the compass has never varied in 
that island. 

Of the grants of land made at that period, maps were 
laid down on the then magnetic meridian, and its direction 
remains the same to this day. Since the original grants, 
new maps on now scales have been consirueted, and all of 
them invariably agree with the earliest obe* in the'direction 
of tiic needle, which is about 6 degre^ east 

If the boundary lines passed through a forest, some of ths 
trees of which were marked, •uchoflbe i&arke^ trees as are 
still standing, are found to be coinoidafit with the present 
Meridian. The districU were originally laid out by the 
Cardinal Points, and when exaoiiot4 now by compass, they 
are found to be still the same. 

Such remarkable facts, so*contrary to general experience, 
discover to us liow little if really kimwo ot the science of 
Magnetism. And as so mu^.4epeiM#s on a oomplete know- 
ledge of the principles of the. magnecie variatioo,^ibii 
variation is submitted to the CbgmdeKatipp of ^ 

useful science. ' ** t/*'* .v ** 


THE EARLY SPREAD OF CHRISTfANITY AND 
MAHOMMEDANISM CONTRASTED. ' 

In numerous instances, short-sighted sceptics have ob* 
jected to the divine by rafeirring 


to th^ success and spread of Mahomroedanisen ns rivalling 
the true fkitii. We iotreat the student to consider, firstly, 
ihat the success of the' False FVofihet is foretold in the some* 
Sacred Vohnne which brings life and immortality to light;- 
piivine inspiration only could have prophesied this event ; 
Mcoadly, the means of succefis, The Koran or the sword, 
believe or die/' places the spread of this false religion on 
grounds so'difieVeht Roin that of the Gospel bf Pence, that 
the roost inattentive cannot but discriminate the difference. 
A Yew remarks, therefore', contrasting the modes of pro]>a- 
hating the true and the false religion will not displaced 
In a work devoted to the advancement of knowledge and to 
the support of the interests of truth. 

The extensive spread of the Christian religion, during 
the lives of its fir. * promulgators, is ah object every way 
deserving inves on. They were armed — not with ilie 
exterminating sword, nor :ith enactments of national 
authority, hut with the simple iiifluence of persuasion only, 
and with the means of attracting public attention in the 
benevolent power of relieving their h<‘arcrs from those 
maladies under which they suffered. 

Their object was to convince the judgment, to direct the 
affections, to fix the conduct, to persuade nien. They em- 
ployed no terrors founded on penal sanctions* they had iu> 
au^ority to persecute or to imprison or to destroy : they 
demanded no tribute : they waged un war. 

Directly contrary to this beni'.ru:Hit religion was that of 
Mahomet, which supplanted it in many wide spread regions,' 
at the distance of about six hundred yean*. 'I’liis new 
persuasion affected P^'^y» management for the lives 
or properties of mankind. It abhorred idoK-j, uiui it de- 
stroyed idolaters; it demanded fiubini.ssion at the }>oint of 
the sword ; it enforced tribut.* fiom lliose uliom it spared ; 
it subjugated their persons; it oeeiipicd their country; 
it appropriated tiieir po.ssessions ; and if s-dtoned. it was' 
by bribes and presents, by spoils and gratifications of its 
cupidity. 

The political consef|iionce of spreading tliis impl.-icnblo 
religion must nred.s be surprising. 'I'he riirnour of opinions 
embraced by a few exiles, and circulating within a desert, 
excited no alarm among distnnt potentate.'? : hut th<*ir pro- 
fessors suddenly acquiring strenglli, and spreading desolation 
all around, no state was secure from inRiiIi ; no throne could 
ensure its stability. 

The tribes of Arabia, alnio.st banished as it were from 
among men. became the scmirge of .the mo.st powerful sove- 
rHgna of the miM civilized nations ulio by misfortiirie were 
thrir neighbours ; and as the dominion of thesis insurgents 
extended itself, their rapine and violence fastened on conn- 
tries, which ac fiist coiibideied mere distance of place as 
barrier eulficient to ensure aUsolute sufeiy. 

The consequences continue to this day : no small part of 
the earth obeys the delusions of Alahmmiiedanisin ; perform.4 
devotions in the name of tiie Prophet, and addresses him as 
Mediator with the Almighty. Fium few of the countries 
on which they had seised has the profession of Islam bet*n 
expellod* It holds in subjection the fairest portions of the 
globe; the most fertile, the most luxuriant; the many- 
hal-realed banks of the Ganges acknowledge its sway ; the 
splendogira of the crescent pollute Europe; Africa yields 
lillkriost hlidividcd obedience ; and only tlio vast surges of 
thR dfEade4 Atlantic ,have bounded the still more over- 
trheltoipjj; sioirm of conquest attendant on the sword of the 
Aiab apd his iofuriaied disciples. 

As poHlIdans, then, the history of the spread of M^iom- 
medRn powkT possesses an importance amply sufficient tp 
justify our attention. While as men (for, in order to judge iin- 
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partinllv, ivv Biispend for an instant nijr prcclilr^tlnn in favnm 
of Chjistlaint v) no onjny ?» sali .f in di^'criniinalinp 

bwlwoen tbe piettMision*. /»!' ri.nl wior.s, one ui nliioU 

invites, the oilier iiisr.u;; oik* M-eks to I'rr-snado i>y inlrcaiy, 
the other eni'oices its iMj-iin lio.!". Uv U'nor ; ono s-'lieiis, the 
other det^tro'. s ; one oi'e!*^ !it *, ile' \ hr aihc'* deutli ; 
on© .‘ooilwv^ iic*-, tli« oiLvr ailows no altern alive 

blit Aiihjrction, 1 1 1'. Hie, «ii o.-ir 

We :.je for p- ae" : '• e ai e dlselph i» of the Piiiiee of Peace ; 
tve rejoice in tin* p.' -'p l oJin:! ot pe.ee; eouM our opiniMii 
preiai', never sh'HiliJ non pf '.ee he irUei We 

cannot, tlien l.ni*, hec.oir.e y:o •;! yia!n)ni!ni (hans. cannot 

fr.'inctioti i.Mpliifi tiiniei tl;e '-i < < i mi.s ii:i rnc of leh'ii'***- P’* 

va*'! »n ot the h’M It^ines <.t oiIoit is oiir dete'-i r.l lo.i : h‘nt 
invasion for ilu* piiipo-e^ / f c.o»ey ; is oiir m ■^.*^.'»k^lh'e 
ahhoiieiife. In thus Iij.i'mIkl; the le'i^ioti of Malionimod, 
are u'e ginlty ol inj i I'.i- to'.’. :«■ lU it ^ 

Snell il.e |ii iiK I.ihs .iml pi net lee of I he people' v hose 

rritlii!.-! Ism, l»\ il.e pii;ici|.Ir of dominmn o/a- 

l)!j.slie(i ill liet\'(iji\ pieiie ”iM*i o,, J-'il i lieni to J lie rno.*:t d n- 

laiir climes lo ‘■laieli ol coi ipn.st, .suveieie.iit v, and sett)*' 
ineiil. If they i* II in e>':ril)ar, they \M'ie (h eiMi d happy in 
llic ineiir ol mailMdi.m hn t!.e tnie i'd'h ; and tin ii fin mi-. 
Avho AIM vived them, adiniired m-r the Ali.idtne of a doiiht (.> 
flit aeioAs tlnir n iiid.s, a. to the:ea'i»v <d‘ ihni Inppii i '<s, 
tiiAt pariKli.siar.'d III j'jiim s.-, i.’.to uliith theyh*I\ laduv* d 
thill they iniim d i.itelv eiPeiid. 

'I’he sensual p.MUliealn.in, <»f life veto le^iA tloiii tmihio” 
in eompai i'on niih th< m th.it I'lidnati'd the hedi vni«; .itnl 
obedient waiiloi in the lo.*ei ol t'e lho|d.('t. II- e\- 
cbnnped (lie fi ehlem-ss ol'hnii.atiit v foi ilio ii:e» nedv.ible iri- 
Vl^nratldiis ol llie l.lc'Sed ; die \ u i .<.iie<les id lime and life, 
lor the pftpetuiiv of ;iii’;i lie h lM-llv ; tbr brevity of iiioital- 
ity, for tile eteiinlyol |)( Ity itM'll. 

I'lin.s C’etlain of i/'o aid.- • in etiiepiesl, if tln-v (iv<‘icame, — 
jn celestial ^Ioi\, il limy hll, tl.ey held (heir ov’-n Jive.*, 
cheap, even to indilien'iiee ; ar d ( o js<‘<pjeiillv ih^'y weie 
masters of the livi.sof othei,^. 'I'iiey .^educed acsoeiotes In 
offeis tlio most altraeiiie ; iliey iipa.i! tlinr eonlnlence In 
an earnest wbiili inehided uhale.vir etniid be desired bv :i\a- 
rice in ibi.s woihl ; and they n lied on (be \iorId to come lot 
whatever could salisly ii pem isi* inia'^p nation, or pei.siiade 
a uaywaid and p» rveiled fe.iicy into acrpiicscenre. 

Mnebol their sue* e^«. Iio'\e\er, nin^t bo atliihuted to the 
abilities and piouc'.s of tlic i-hief.s who eoiiii.iamjed the 
fiwarm.s that foiipdit under the sliadow of the .‘•.tend banner 
'riiese wtie, uiid mbtedly, e.died info nc(i.*n by riivnin* 
Btances : but they availe*! liieiii.-'elve.s i-f those- cnciiinstaMce.' 


A HINT TO THE POTTERIES. 

Tr, instead of the nniricaiiinp^ subjects which so gene- 
rally cover the earthenware in present use, there was a 
\vi«>c saying, or an immutable truth, on every plate and lea- 
■ cup and saucer, what a fund of useful wisdom might be in- 
' tiodneed into ©very J'aaiily ! What admirable topics tor 
I coij vernation would thus be presented, and wlmt valualile 
land eaily associations would be lormed. I’he delineation ol 
! moral and religious emblems, with appropriate mottos, — or 
I Ipsioiic facts from Scripture or f/om national history, or 
Isdecitilic subjects, w'oiild be highly improving, 
i Those who recollect that the amiable and learned Dr. 

. Doddiidge wa.^ taught the Il.stury of the New Testament 
I fimn the Duioli liie.s in 1-is motbci’s chimney corner, will not 
ridicule ibis idea. 


THE SOlDIlylPS RETURN. 

IVtitlen in Scoiland, by a Yonny Lady^ at Twelve Years 
of Aye, 

Sc r \ r , A Moo it . — T i m r. , M i d n i g ii t. 

Soldier — Wbo<sft taper lends its d\lng gleam 
Wbeio chilling ice-drifiR bliiw ? 

And who is she by Ecven’s Rtieain 
Wiiose footsteps print the sriaw ? 

Jeasir — Ere .‘•in’ the dewfall of the night 
'I'hi*; glimiiHTing lamp I bore, 

'I’o M'ck a father auld and lilind, 

And guide him o’er the moor. 


Soldier- 


-A kiik-yard ttirf, a naiMcles.s Atane, 

Maun soon thy father bide; 

Then leave him, Ia.‘;sie, and be mine, 

A wealthy sodger s bride. 

If never meant lo ebeii^h liive 
'J hat smile would no be thine, 

’J'hose eyes would lie less bright and clear 
If never meant to shine. 


Jessie — O never in my fathcM cot 

Hath SOI row dimm’d my e o, 

* Nor ever shall thy proffer’d luvo 

Allure a ..mile frae me. 


with no common (!e\trii(\*, and ti> ileny tiu'ip this merit 
■would he no k-ss drti actioi), th.ui to ilouot the keeiiuess ol 
their falchion**, or the \igour of those aims by which thev 
wetc wielded, 

Intiepid, blood- tlii. -ty, ip.sensilile, (liey were not in*'*!! but. 
enthusiasts; and stiniig.-Iv they mingled tlie extt i naf life? j 
of devotion, ))iule.,ve(il\ din de l towaids (Jod, w i'.ii a ciuelu 
peculiarly theii own, fiujeihnlt d by ijctlhei agi* i»or sex, noi 
moderated by ‘jcntimeut-, of sympathy <ir coTiip:i«i5ion, 

W lien bb)od unil s! imihit r, wnh the de->Muetion of those 
lives HE has given, si. .ill be deeiiK'd proots — I'alid proofs—— 
ot a commirjsion from (l’o> /\Imi-lity, when tiibiite stipulated 
to b« p-aicl annually in afavts, when ciiies ra-iied fiom their 
foundaiions, and bierid t.>lj(ained from c.uii-mills turned by! 
ti current of human blood, shall he allowed tuldrumstralc a’ 
commission li<»m Ciod, then, and iiui till thin, Rhall we 
admi^ the Mahominotian ciced to compete Wit’o iJiu bene- 
liceiit principles of Christianity, 


M \ tears 1 shed in yon kiik-yard. 

Beside my mSthcr’a stanc ; 

My rmilcs I keep to cheer our board, 
And eooth© a father’s pain. 

.Su/diVr— Yet turn thee, lassie, turn and smile. 

Thy wTicfu’ task resign : 

His prop may be thy husband s lure, 

But thine maiiu a* be mine. 

Jessie — Cauld is my husband Arthur’s luve; 
For ten lang yeari are gane, 

Sin’ pierced wi’ mony a ghastly wound 
He fell amaog the slain. 

Soldier — If wedded hive, thy husband dead, 

Sic deep regret can claim, 

Thy kindest smiles maun cheer the heart 
Which feela a living flame. 
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Jessie — Far mair, kind sodgor, mair than a', 
That boasted wealth Td gi'e. 

For one ray ot* the morning light . 

To cheer iny father’s ec. 

Far mair I’d gi’c to kiss the turf. 

That laps my hiuband-V head, 

Far mair I’d gi*e to. bless the hand 
That smooth’d his dying bed* 

Soldier^And can a hiLsband lost sae lang 
To Jessie still be dear ? 

Then lift again thy^ Weeping o*e, 

Behold thy Arthur here! 

Jessie-^O mock an e’o unwet wi* tears, 

A blither heart beguile, 

That raven’s \oice can no be hU, 

Nor his tliat chilling smile. 

It could na* be that roagbly grasp, 

HU hand wad gi' to uiiiie, 

It could na’ be in Arthur's o’o 
So little joy wad shine. 

Soldier — Un«icen maun be the tender joy 
Which melts a sodger's eyc^, 

The gentle grasp, the saft cares.s 
A sodger's hntid diniies. 

Yet still the warmth these hands rcfir.ss, 
In Akthi’r’s bosom dwelU, 

And still his deeds shall prove the bliss 
His s’e no longer tells. 

Around that chill’d and bi oak tug heart 
Life’s sdfiest bauds shall twine ; 

Thou liv’rtt to aootlio a father’s waes, 

1 live to banish thine! 


I.AYATKR AND THE POOR WIDOW. 

Tue benevolent Lavater, the countryman of Toll, fell a 
martyr to the Cruelty of at the loss ot that ludepca- 

deiice under French usurpatiou wliioh the former foumlcd. 

Lavater was a pious and oouaciciilious minister of the 
Gospel, but U better known as the author of a most iuge- 
uioii!*, although very funptful; system of PliNsi'igiiomy. 

He was wounded by the basoneC pf a le.ocioos I’lc;*)! 
soldier, in the storming of Zurich by MassvL.t, i-i 1 79J, ana 
died in consequence of that wound ; at his funeral, so i^icar 
was the esteem for Lis memory, that all the French officers 
then in (he place requested permission to follow his icmuius 
to the grave. 

The following is an extract from his private diary : 

Jan. ‘2, 1769'; — “ Awoke at six o’clock-— remembered that 
J am mortal — gave thanks to God, and read the oth, Gth, and 
7th chapters of St. Matthew. What a treasure of pure mo- 
rality ! 1 now went to my avocations, and continued them 

until noon. 

My wife askcvl me during dinner what seittiment I Had 
chosen for the day. ‘ Give to him that a.sk«th thee, and 
from him that would borrow turn not thru aw'ay.’ — ‘Pray 
how is tills to be understood ?’ said she ‘ Literally/ 

** Jdst as 1 arose from dinner a widow dcsiirad to spealv 
with me. * You will excuse me, dear Sir (said she), I 
roust pay roy rent, and 1 am six dollars short. 1 have' been 
ill a whole month, and could scarcely koep my poor children 
from starving. 1 have laid by every penny — but I am six 


dollars short, and must have them to-day, or to-morrow—* 
pray hear me, dear Sir/ 

“ Heio site presented me a book enchased with silver. 
' My late husband (said slie) gave it roo when wo were be- 
trothed, I part with it witli reluctance, and knoxv not when 
t can rc.lcem it.* J put my hand into my pocket and touched 
my uioney : it was about two dollars aod a half. ‘ It won't 
do (briid 1 to myself), and if it would 1 .shall want it/ 

“ JVly wife entered tlio room. Conscience whispered 
* Give to him who asketh/ My wife whispered, * Sho is a 
pious, honest woman/ * I have but two dollars (said 1), and 
she wants six/ 'I’iic widow was — my wife bride her 

stop in the passage. * Don’t you krio.v (.s;iid »ho to me in 
priviitc) there arc six d'dlrtrs in \«mr buj'eau !* i pressed her 
I to iiiy bosom, andvdropped a teai. 1 i^uve tho nioney to the 
I w.nnan. * O how Bhcill I fh.'tnk von (said site), I have 
thing lait thin poor I>o.)k.’ — ‘ Lrep ,^^^IIr h ).>k and your nio- 
iK V, and thank (rod, and not in- . Iiiib*cd 1 do not deservo 
it, bucauac 1 hesitated. — (lo, in tho naino of God, and say 
not one word more.’*' 

It i.s said that tlte author . f tl.i* “ Scntirttcnt»ilJourney,** 
•a lieu hiiiisiolf v\;is in ♦•-.my circuiiistaMec.'i, penniiled his aged 
mother to pine in unnoticed and iiiiaj^ os'o-d penury. (.Jan 
ail tlic pages of ih.it uaivei r»pial the piaciical bruevolcuco 
ot the .Mmjde-hoa.' ted .lUii.ihlu .-iihjei t of tlu* anecdote above- 
melili'Und ^ 
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.MEMOIR OF J.A.MES WATP, E 

W’iiji PiJii'niAir, 

One of th >-o veiy few charactcia to wljich Hj^iokV 
devotes an enlirje page, thus &peak.s, in jicneral tciins, of ilia 
Steam hhigine ; — “ Ir fought tin; bnit’es -d* h’.ii'- '[•;•, and now 
euables us to p/ay the intcitMil of our lii > l, :i:i 1 to maint idn llio 
arduous .sti aggie in which we UiO s'lll v.it!» the skill 

and capital of countries unop.prtjs. d with taxrition. But 
these aie poor rind narrow view '3 f iioptirUiiice. It haa 
increased indehnitely the nicus of hunian comtorts and tn- 
joymenU— has armed the /etdile liand ot man with a pdWer to 
wiiich no limits can be assigned, and completed ihedominioa 
of mind over the most rel'jactory qualities of mutter. 
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tfntil ' 

miralpUiiiforCa 
ftft«rwar|||^«iftfrji^ r 
tioo was utirimitttt 
Staam Eagfoa^ fk& 
made. I q that year* 
effcet, he ueited Id 
mantt&ctttrer of Mhdll ^ 
It waa a mcwt'^tuiS 


JAMES WATT, Civil ENOiMJtEE, 1736—1819. 


; ** Theblckaia^ is net only univoreal but unbounded ; and 
the fabled ii^yenlori of the plouf^h and the loom, who weia 
deified by the erring gratitude of their rude contemporariee, 
conferred less important benefits on mankind than the la* 
YiVTOKos' THE Steam Engine." 

The same writer alluding more particularly to the improre- 
menis in this machine invented by the aubjeot of hut preieiit 
joneinoir, thus enumerates their effects. ** It wte by hii fa- 
Tention that its action was so regulated as to make il capable 
of being applied to the finest and most delicate maanfimlaftt, 
and its power, so increased as to set weight and solidity At 
defiance — that it became a thing stupendous alike for iCi force 
and flexibility — for the prodigiops.power it can exert, and for 
the care, precision, and dexterltyi with which this power can 
be varied,. distributed, and applied. 

The trunk of an Elephant, that can pick lip a pin or rend 
an oak^ is .nothing to it. It can engrave a seal, and entsfi 
masses of olniurata metal like wax— draw out^ without bresit* 
ing, a thread ns fine as gossamer, and lift a ship of war like 
a bobble in the air, — can embroider muslin mod Ibrgc 
anchors, — cut steel into ribbons, and impel loaded vettell 
against the fury of the waves." 

The application of Mr. Watt’s mind to the Steam Engine 
gave it almost a new form : in fact, almost everything par- 
ticularly valuable in our present engines (eXebpt the prin- 
cipJe ot obtaining power by the generation and ooudensatioe 
ol Steam) may be regarded as his invemion, or aii;yesuk» 
log from sotiic of his discoveries. 

James Watt was bom at Greenock, in the year 173^ Hfk 
father was a respectable merchant and mogikteatp of 
town : his son James received a good educhtm ih .Ad (luMie 
seli^a. Hs had a deKca^ constitution, and eooa dliplayad 
the same love of sedtthiod tad privacy which was eOi lWtlBai 
able in after life. 

Even before he left school/ he .Wiki much attfkehh|,%W^< 
bfaanics^ and appears to have aemted hb ewo p mf b tM ii i 
wording to the bent of hii gealNia, lit ekhtetn he hlfmill 
to l.uudou| and there iheeived iaitfadlida Hr ibdat 


moBtk {wn is ddiffieai ttittitniiittleal loHi^fHeot-maker. 
,IU heolA edsnptlled pft tPtinfo fo GrepnocI | and he pursued 
Ids sendiee addtacdfii^^ wfthpdi fdftber instruclion. 

' hb pcogNite WM rapid, Idid Id his twenty- 

!drsk ytm, MsTepbiMbd #ibS w'WH ttubliehed and appre- 
ciated, thpt lid .wW Mathematical Instrument- 

maker to the td » He had apartments in 

tbeCoflc^, aatil hm toi^ilKe io 1764, when he rbmoveci 

into the tota'cf : . ' - - 

Civil Engineer, and mado 
Harbours, icma of which were 
Paring this per^'his atten- 
to the improyeihent of the 
of his discovsnes were then 
er to darry his improveioeots into 
With' Mr. Boulton, the great 

M, 

ci^Uttiitoace fdr Mr. Watt, and 
for Ae world, that he huisd Ciil and mssoeiated hiKiself with 
such a person as thb individual above-named, whereby the 
success of his schemes was ditajhsd : he was the very man 
calculated to give fpll eflket to the ingenious i oven tioiis of 
the projector, and nothSog but gross injustice would cnnci-al, 
or blind ignorance paii over in silence, the ample assistance 
which hs gave In bringing the infant projects of his iogeuiouH 
partner Into full and vigorous existencs. 

Of an eiiterpHWng in love with great and diflicult 
undertakings, with rnnky at command, a person of singularly 
good addresi, tad c^|tomtiifllttence, already known as a man 
of strict iategrity, and as suet^iafal in his affairs, with u 
large coacerp already well eatablished, which had given him 
extensive connexions; oaoi in short, whose every qualifi- 
cation wasadsip^d.tp ensure siiceeM to any schemp iu which 
success was attainablt. ... 

He was so far advanced in commercial prosperity, ko 
eminent in his station in life, that he was io the habit of 
appearing at Ae court of his Sovereign, and could ha\>- 
ensured tha cmateiMimta of loyalty and of 

the Goveramtat, him* such fsetitious aid been uecessary. 
But whatever the Steam Eofpne can do fur. Courts, Conri-i 
can do noAiak IbV the SiAA'Eagine: it requires no hsip, it 
eta go atone. 

'Shortly after, hli eonatame wiA Mr. Watt ho was hc- 
eimed be his Miteity George in his usual familiar 
ahi idUd’ ft* ftM4 tftfb on foot Sir., " 

rwIMMh BftiyKto, » | itt dUftofikCtnribg aa article ot 
Dliich At. Ibod.” ** Aye, bye, — what 

OTmkndeft din King. “Puwim. 
^eai* jwftir NftJftllijr.** ** p6*erl itt. Bnwum; we like 
towe^' thkiH tkiift; do fm meko 1" The powvi 
of Stkkite M HftheodifteUaMi, Sflfe.-'* Ho thini nxpluned hi* 
design to tbn RiMt ,g^tifte«li«n of liii who ex- 

pressed iilHlIlf lib mjdkif'plhtftiid, Ikkgliod, nod enoouraijva 
uim to 

But tar ftddlGii wirit iUi .that thd remsdndsr of this biogrs - 

S ' "iiSei itlAta dtAdmdh toeA sp&ceAau has been allfXtt J 
ft; AMltta, Akt ii mfiy not be abridged he 

yu|l4,briial js tacdftit> we ninsl defer Aa account of his 
k SaobeMtag epi^unity . 

t - 

MVAsnlcsl^ Arts poi^essfd by 
^ tad ctald only he equalled h> 
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KENT. The Weald of Kent waa in nncieat iimu an iaiRieiM» 

wood^ inhabited only by wild, animals, and bebnged wMij 
Grkbhal Topographica l Dssc RiPTioK. to the King. It gradually beoame peopleil and intereperiw 
Tine is a maritime County, situated on the South-east , villages and towM, and the most part cleared 
extremity of England, one side of i t is opposite to F. nee : it ; wood ; but wme w^lands are still in their original sta^. 


is of an irregular quadrilateral figure. 

It is bounded on the North by the Thames and the Ger- 


Romney Marsh is a spacious level of exceedingly good 
rich marsh land, at the Southern extremity of Kent; it 


man Ocean ; on tlie South by Sussex ; on the East by the eowimses about forty thousand acres: the quantity of sheep 
British GhanneJ, and on the West by Surrey. j bred and fed here exceeds any district of the like extent in 

In length it is upwards of sixty miles; in medium breadth ■ ^be kingdom. , - . , , i- . c. 

about twenty-five or twenty six miles and in circumference 1 ^ be Marsh is defended from the encroaches Ibe bea 

upwards of one hundred and seventy miles. j by an immense Wall or Dyke of earth, protected by fagot- 

It contains two Cities, Canterbury and Rochester ; thirty- j wood, strongly fastened down to prevent the sea from wash- 
nine Market Towns ; four huiidrc(i and thirteen Parishes ; | ^way the mould : it is upwards of three miles in extent, 
and five Lathes divided into sixty-three hundreds: extend- its preservation costs, includi^ its three sluices, an an- 
ing over about fourteen hundred square miles, or nearly nine ; *''**^1 otitlay of about four thousand pounds; this is levied by 
hundred Uiousand acres. * ascot over the whole Level. 

This County is included in the Home Circuit, is in the 'I’be soil nearly throughout the whole of this spacious 
I^rovince of Canterbury, am in the Dioceses of Canterbury Level is the sediment of the Sea : the grass it produces js ol 
and Rochester. ^ fattening quality, equal if not superior to any other in t|ie 

Namf. kingdom. The f>rincipal breed of sheep, kept in the dif- 

This Countj- has not varied in iu appellation from the ' J»o«ly of the Romnei, AM 
earliest period of record . (hosar, Strnho Diodorus Siculus, '“"K 

J\ulc-,ny,and allaocien( writers, call it Cant. um, ^ houthfieUl Salesmen 

Tint Corn produced in this County is of the finest de- 
scription, and its proximity to the Metropolis, with the 
cheapness and certainty of transport, being on a tide-water 
the entire distance, confer advantages of inappreciable iio- 
porMnee. 

Hoi» Grounds. 

The plantations of Hops are principally in the vicinity of 
Can ter bury and Maidstone, those grown near the first arc 
of a very rich quality, and, if well managed, arc of a good 
colour: they are highly esteemed by the London Brewers. 
The average produce ©f the Hop lands in the vicinity of 
Ca7iterh7try \B about seven hundred weight per acre; but 
an aiticlc of agricultural produce yielding a more uncertain 
crop cannot ])o named, n])ples excepted. 

'J'lic* boht of the Hop plantations aie those which have a 
good, deep, and rich loamy surface, with a deep subsoil of 
loamy brick f>arth ; this kind of land forms the principal pait 


luiiabitants ("antii: and the Saxons, according to Nen- 
nius, named it C a nt-o r a ii-la ntd, that is, the “Country 
of the KentUh pe4>pl 

The derivation of this .ancient name, however, has per- 
plexed all coiumeiitatois, and \:arioa8 hare been the conjec- 
tures as to the origin of tliisS appellation. Tlic word Caint 
signifies in the Ancient Biitish, an ojien do^vn; and as this 
C^ounC)' abounds in such, this is the most probable derivation, 
as U'ing descriptive of tlie general aspect of the County ; 
for certainly all the appellatives of our Cambrian forefathers 
were intended to dr scribe the situations or places to which 
they wore apjwopriatcd. • 

C/mmate, Soil, and Aouum’LTURf.. 

The pn)\imlty of the German Ocean and the English 
Channel renders this C%)iii]ty liable to cold Sea-winds, 
which are bracing and salutary to the health of the inha- 
bitants, hut detrimental to the veiretable kingdom, pailicu- 

laily when in a lender state. I'hc South-west part of the ' of the plantations oi East Kent 
County jj, more enclosed than any other, and being also pro- The quality of the Maidstone Hops is reckoned inferior 
tected by an extensive range of hills, is the warmest part of to tlni^e of Canterbury and East Kent, 
this*tii8t:ict 


The subsoil of (he Isle o f Thanrt is a dry and hard chalk 
rock, and is covered with a loose cl i alky mould : the tops of 
the ridges are about sixty feet above the level of the sea ; 
there is a mixture of flints in the upper soil, and it is natu- 
rally very I'oor. The vales betw'ccn the ridges, and the flat 
lands on tlie hills, liavc a dry loamy soil, from one to three 
feet deep, of inucli better quality. 

The soil v.^ries niueli, and part of this island has a good 
mould; some paits show a deep, rich, sandy loam, dry 
enough to be ploughed flat without w'ater furrow's. The soil 
of the Marshes is a stiff clay. 

The open district between Cantej'bury, Dover, and Deal, 
is of various soils, Chalk, Loam, .strong Cledgc (astiflTtcna- 


UuciiAUDS, drc. 

In the neighbourhood of Maidstone there are a great 
nuiubc-T of small Orchards, planted with fruit of different 
kinds, for which the rocky soil of that neighbourhood seems 
paiticulaily adapted : and the easy water-carriage to that 
all-devouring market, London, renders the growth of fruit a 
most profitable calling. 

It is a very common practice to plant eight hundred hop- 
hills, two hundred filberts, aud forty apple and^chAtlSr tcecs, 
(>cr acre. The constant culture of the Hopa/'»dth t|)(S .-^bol- 
ter they afford to tbe young trees, causes them to gro.w itith 
great luxuriance. Tbe Hops stand about twelve 
the filberts about thirty years, by which time .the .apples 


cions earth with EHrtts), Hazel Mould (a light soil on a clay clierxios have grown so large as to require the wUoUh 
bottom), and Stiff Clay. land. 

The land near Eavershnm, Sandwich, and Deal, is fiat Orchards are considered as tbe most VRlopblo 

and rich, and lies nearly on a level, is extremely fertile, and ^s^Rtes : tithe is vary rarely paid in kind, hot in li^ of it a 
under excellent management. composition of two shillings on the pound on the price of Ui^ 

I'he Upland Districts of West Kent comprise a great fruit, 
variety of soils ; this part is more enclosed riigp the eastern Manujactorm, dm. 

division, and produces more timber and underwood. There are not many Manufactures in Kent: at Canter- 
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buiy there are ftome Silk Works, kat they are now giviog 
way to Cotton : at Dover, Maidstone, and some other ^aces, 
vast quantities of paper are made. At Stooar, near Sarul- 
wich, and in the Isle of Grain, arc Salt-works ; at Whit- 
stable and Deptford arc large Copperas- works : Guppowder 
fl made at Dartford and Faversliam ; at Crayford there are 
large works fhr printing cottons and bleaching linens. 

There were j’onnerly some Mines of Iron worked in this 
County, and there is plenty of iron stone; but the dearness and 
scarcity of fuel occasioned by exhausting the woods, and the 
vast improvements introduced in smelting the ore by Coal 
Coke in the Coal and Iron districts, have effectually super- 
seded this branch of industry in Kent. 

Rivers avd Cavals. 

• 

The principal Rivers of this County are, the Thames, the 
Medway^ the Greater and the Lesser Stour, the Jiother, 
the Dorrnt, the Cray, and iht' Jiavensbourn. 

The Thames, tlie Tames is of Caesar, «jnter8 Kent from 
Middlesex, passes Deptford and (ireetiwich ; flows in a 
fine sweep to Woolwich, between Ktith and Lony Reach 
rc'ceiving the Cray and the Darent, and with various wind- 
ings or reaches, fl<jws between Tilbury Fort and Graves- 
end : it then passes through the Channel called the Hope, 
still increasing in width, and then, <tpcning due East, passes 
the hie of Grain and the hlcof She ppy, and flows into the 
German Ocean at the Norc, iinniediately after receiving the 
waters of the Medway, The Thames on its leaving Mid- 
dlesex, forms the division between Essex and Kent, except a 
very siuall portion of the latter winch is situated on the 
northern shore of that river. 

The Medway was called Vaga by the Britons: it is 
formed hy four stj earns, only one of which rises in this 
County, the springs of two being in Sussex, and the fourth 
in Surrey. A little above Tunbridge it divides into two 
channels, and unites again two miles below that town : the 
Deio/eand Theijse rivulets join it, and it passes Maidstone, 
Rochester, Chatham, Upnor Castle, and Gillingham 
Fort, then joins the Thames between the Isles of Grain 
and Sheppy, 'J'liis liver was first made navigable to Tun 
bridge about the middle of thu last century. 

On the Medway, and in ibe several creeks and waters 
belonging to it, tliere is a valuable oyster fishery, within the 
Jurisdiction of tlie C^)rpol'ation of Rochester: the Mayor 
and Citizens hold an Annual Court, railed the Admiralty 
Court, for regulating the fishery, and preventing abuses in it. 

Tlie Greater Stour passes Ashford, Wye, and Canter- 
hurgi proceeding through the hie oj Thanct, it is joined 
by the Lesser Stour, and separates that island from the 
rest of the (\)uijtv; passing by Rtchborough and Sand' 
ivich, it falls into the Jb itish Channel at Pepperness. 

The Lesser Stour jiasses along the west of liarhatn 
Downs, Knd flows into the Greater Stour, about a mile be- 
yond Stour-mouth. 

The Rather lises at Gravel Hill, in the parish of Ro*' 
therfield, in Sussex : it runs into Rye Harbour, 

The Darent rises near Westerham, and proceeds to 
Dartford, w'here it takes the name of Dartford Creek, 
and enters the Thames at Long Reach, having first received 
ihe waters of the Cray : it is navigable for small craft from 
Dartford to the Thames. 

The Cray rises at Newell, and gives name to St. Maryh 
Cray, Paul's Cray, Poofs Cray, North CVoy,and Crap- 
ford. Passing through Cra^ord Marshes it falls into 
Dartford Creek. 

The Ravensbourn rises on Keston Downs, near an an- 
cient Roman camp, and passing Hayes, Bromley, Lems- j 


ham, and Lee, becomes navigable at Deptford (where it 
takes the name of Deptford Creek), and falls inta the 
Thames, between that place and Greenwich^ 

The Thames and Medway Canal joina those two riven, 
so as to save a circuitous detour in passing from one to the 
other. 

A Military Canal commences at Hytbe, and proceeds to 
the extremity of Appledore. 

CiTTBs AKD Towns. 

This division of the Topography of Kent would be so ex- 
I tensive if only a mere shadow of justice were done, that our 
' limits would not suffice even if appropriated solely to this 
subject ; a very brief notice, theretore, of the principal places 
must suffice. 

Canterbury. 

This City was the ancient capital of Kent : it is the See 
of an Archbishop, who is Primate of all England, Its 
fouudation is referred tp the most remote antiquity, as it was 
j certuinly a British station before the arrival of the Romans. 

! Druidical remains have ficqiiently been fouud here. In the 
Itinerary of Antoninus it is noticed by its ancient name, 
Duroverniim. During the time of the Saxons it was called 
Cnnt-wara-byrg , or the Knitishmen's City : and Bede 
j iiientioris it ns being the Chief place in all the dominions 
I of King Ethelbert." It suffered severely from the inroads 
' of the Danes. 

! It is situated in a pleasant valley, between hills of a mo- 
1 derate height and easy ascent, w’ith many fine springs 
.aiising from them. The Stour runs through it, forming 
I islands of various sizes, on one of which the w'cstcrn part of 
j the City stands, ft first sent Members to Parliament in the 
i'i.'lrd of Edward I. The Cathedral is one of the most 
|8))lei)did and venerable piles of ancient architecture in thft 
I kingdom. 

! Maidstone. 

I Maidstone, the County Town of Kent, is advantageously 
situated on the Eastern bank of the Medw'ay, whence it 
; derives its name ; in tlie Domesday Book it is written 
Meddestune. It is pleasant, large, and populous. TJie chief 
source of the wealth of this town arises from the culture of 
Hops. A manufactory of linen thread was introduced from 
I'landeih ill the reign of Elizabeth, and it siill continues. 

Tills place derives great advantage from the navigation of 
. tho Medway, whereby it is directly connected with London-. 
ITlierc are many large Corn Mills here, the flour of whlth ia 

• shipped direct for the Metropolis. 

I Rochester and Stroud. 

j Tiic City of Rochester is supposed to have been founded 
I by the Romans, and innumerable Roman bricks are found 

• in the ancient ramparts. Henry 1 1. gave them a Guild- 
I mercantile, and many other valuable privileges. It ia 

strongly fortified oii the South side ; and its ramparts, in 
j conjunction with Chatham Lints, are considered as a regu- 
jlar series of fortifled posts, commanding the River Thames, 
jand e.x tending from Gillingham Reach to the right bank of 
jthe Medway, above Rochester Bridge. 

Stroud is so close to Rochester as to be eonsidered its 
suburb : it consists chiefly of one narrow street. Its inha- 
bitants are mostly supp^irted by maritime occupations, and 
by the fisheries on the Medway, of which that of oysters ia 
the principal. 

Chatham and Gillingham. 

Chatham is a large and Mpulous, but irregularly-built 
town, adjoining to the East side of Rochester, aad extend- 
ing along the Medway up Chatham-hilL It derives much 
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of its prosperity from its Dock*yard and Arsenal, which are Considerable quantities of corn and flour are sent to 
of great extent and iiaportance, and are defended by strong London from Margate. On Hooper's HilMs a curious and 
fortifications. They were first frirmed in the time of Eliza- extensive Horizontal Windmill, constructed by Captain 
beth, and gradually increased to their present great extent. Hooper, a native mechanical genius of the Isle of Thanetu 
The village of OUiingham, two miles North-e st of A considerable timber trade is also carried on here with the 
Chatham^ is principally inhabited by persons lielonging to Baltic Ports, 
the Dock^yard and other Government establishments. Many Ramsgate. 

large sliips have been buUt in this Yard, and the Medway Ramsgate, a hamlet belonging to the Parish of St. Law. 
alwayspresenUthe iiiagnificSent spectacle of numerous float- fence, is also situated on the Isle of Than^t, about five 
iog castles laid up in ordinary. miloa from Margate, and commands very fine and open 

Sir EE a NESS. sea- views, including the cliffs on the coast of Frauee. It is 

The Ville olSkeernti$ » the chief place in tl.e hie of ^ watering-place, and posaesses manj advan- 

Skeppg : it has a Royal Dock-yard far the huildtag and 
repairing of King's Ships. The principal histtuical event 
connected with this town is the successful attack made by 
the Dutch in 16(>8, when they landed a number of men, 
took possession of the fort, not then finished, and sailed up 
the Medway: destroyed the shipping, and fell down the 


tages. 

It was formerly an obscure fishin^-village, but, in conse* 
queuce of the want of a secure harbour, in case of stormy 
weather, for the shipping in the Downs, a magnificent Pier 
has been built of Portland and Purbeck stone and Granite, 
which ranks as one of the most splendid structures of this 


liver again without molestation. This b>ld attempt caused j • rr . • i* 

the immediate construction of a regular fortiScati which ,, ^ *,* 

has at different times been greatly augmented and strength- '‘*1“ "“■‘‘/ep, .sited b, the sea at each 

enod by numerous additional works. ' * backwater, constructed bv 


I the celebrated Sineatoii, which at certain periods of thu 
Dover, and Dover Castli:. I tide**, discharges the whole of the sea-water contained in 

Dover, or as it is now urirten, Dowo/*, is .a celebrated sea- 1 ibe Liner Harbour, through sluices, whereby the required 
port town, situated in the Eastern pait of tlie (^lunty. It direction is given to the impetuous torrent, which cariies the 
is supposed to derive itis name from D*vfyrlKv/ “ >vave- . accumulated sand into the sea. 
washed." The Saxons culled it Dor/a, and Antoninus, in I Heune Bav. 

his Itinerary, was the lir^it of the Cinque! a it .. *u i i i 'u .i • 

Forts incorporated by Roy.il Charter; it w.a. granted by I '’"TPr"* been built on this 

Edwardf.' In the time «f lidwardlll.it wuseLted that! P*/' ‘^i '.’il « / ’ 

•• all mcrclianls. tiavellers, and pilgrim,, goiog to the Con- *71'" 7'* '!’“ or he 7 wo Sislcrs, 

-1 V 1 1 : * - d* . .. .1 1 .1 r\ •» a celebrated land-mark, llie sea pro.’^pecls an* extremely 

tiuent, should not go iroiii any otlier place than Dover, , . • * •* i 

.11 / • « pleasing; the bathing is very convenient; and Iroin the 

ino p4*oximitY to Lalais, t:ie nearest harbour ot r ranee, is r ® j « j 1 1 

• . .r • .11 • accommodation afforded by a n 


highly 10 its fai'our in this point of view, as it still is the 
principal port of passage on tlie Engluh oKist. 

7'he famous Dover C’xstle is hituatrd on the sumi'tiiI of a 
stupendous cliff, on the North side of the Town arid Harbour. 
The rock on which it is founded is a prerip'oe, tliiee hundred 
and twenty feet high, nearly pfrpfMidirolar. 


by a new Pier, or detty, wdth the 
advantage of steam -vessels plying to London, it is likely to 
rise into considerable importance. 

in the channel near Herne Bay a dangerous rook, 
called the Pan Rock, bo named on account of the numerous 
fragments of Roman pottery, which the oyster-dredgers occa- 

There can be litile do.ihuhal this «a, il.e sue of one ofi""'"‘">’ ■* 7 

the British foru previous to the lauding of (he, .ar; and earthenware wrecked here during the 

the advantages accruing from its pecoliar si... ..ion, both as ‘>“‘=‘’1’=““=^ 


a place of Rccurity, and fir ilu* |)urpi>8e of a pharos, or light- 
house, were immediately recogni-ed and ad o}) ted by the 
Romans. 

M A KG ATE. 

Margate is a fashionaMe uatering-placc, hitiiated 


Dkoadstaiks. 

I'his is a small, but very pleasant seaport, with a good 
pier, situated in the parish of St. Peter. It has of late 
years become a watering-place of some note : the sea-views 
from several points are fine, and the place on the whole 


or of both. 


small bay on the noithern coast f the A/r of 7'4fiwff, • possesses many attractions for those who prefer tranquillity 
distant from London sevemy-twi iles : it a favourite | to the gayety and bustle of crowded companies, 
resort for sea-bathing, an<l ranks among the lirst of thos« Sandxvicii. 

lively towns on the cas. wi.i. h a.e aniKi.iliy fr.'<p.cnicd by ^ Sandwich is one of the Cinnuc Ports ; it is situated on 
the metropolitans in se.ireh either ot lieatili, .t relaxation, ; s/onr, about a mile and a half from the sea. It 

• incorporated by Edward HI., who vested the iniinicip'^l 

s, and Common Council, 
much more consequence than 

iV 1 ~ 11 %iiw as4«s AAnvaaiff been so choked up with the 

scored so severely by a ' !•» cut stnrni in iHOrt, ihat a new . (|MK)sits of the sea, that only small vessels can enter. The 
tier was rendered requisite, whicli has Ih;-ii -ubsiaiitially communicates with Stonar and the Isle of Thant i by 
built, and promises long to continue its wsfuiI services to bridge which admits the passage of masted vessels, 
the town. • q'|n;fe are plans now on foot for improving tliis harbour, 

j so as to furnish a secure asylum for ships when driven by 
• ^le w in WeUh iiohI** lia« exiir*ly rlie p *vpr which its ; of fi^m their anchors in the DnwJl^, 

Eogiisli name denolr.s, wa-nely, a denhU u : ih*- mIiovi* word it a.. ia a Amall river called the 

therefore pronounced D»...v.r»i (tl.- WeUh / i the EuxUsliO Isandwtch is a small river called tne Uest- 

which shows ilie ahsiirdiiv »f ihr new mode of 8p.|ting the name which is very remarkable m having been anciently 

4>f this town. used for the execution of criminals by drowning. 


rr»l Tfc* mr . . . . . . _ • iin-'i.i x-juttoivi 

There was a Pier nt Margate m earlv ii a^ Leland . ,*r)t in a Mayor, Jurats, : 
informs us that in the iMoe »t Henry VI I Ml h .d “hecoiiie ;^ was formerly a place of mi] 
aore decayed. In 1799 h Sione Put «as . rcc.ted, which ■ present, the harbour having 1 
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[JuNS 29, 


In the rti)j 2 [n of t^ilnard lif. a preset) I merit was made 
hoforr? the jude^eA at Cantcrbuiy, ci)ni})Iainin^ that the 
Hiiois »)1 Ciirist'churc'h (t'antiMhiiry Cathedral) had arbi- 
trarily turned the c.ninh»’ of ihe CVi/Z/wry, so lliat ciiiniirais 
f.<»uld noi be theiein diwAi ed; '.md, in aixither case, tMuii- 
jlaiiit was iniido that rhey luul tliv«'itfd so much water 
(iialtl)e F.tnnio v.:;s iit»r caiM'oIe of rarr) the dnid htalies 
ti> the M'.'i, that iliev leinaincd a liuL-iaiicc to (ho noigh- 
bouthood. 

Deat., «\Nn THE Downs. 

//\ -// 1-4 ^iUr.j'cd (Ml il'.o tea coast, five miles from Saud 
7 ' £• //. It is Mj|»po*-e(.l il'.at ,1 iilhis (.’n's ir [u!i(ied ht-ie, lu'\ 

I:'”, {I fii« j o.^tvd on tin* slj.iifs of I )oVi‘i -n .lomi^ly 

.i'< to ('oP' liis at cIlMtl'i'^ a »*rs<‘oiit llirie, as li** 

f.i‘ I <1. 'ri:e towfi <nio.i-!s p: i’ cipall y of t!»i(‘e loep' 

‘-treats, lOM'i.iiit' panillel vitli (lie sea, with (fUrrow and 
jne,onv(*ni( lit e. n/n-clij) j- slieifa. i'lie prineipnl .sti|>| 0 !t of 
I Ills foun I*, (ieiivcd fn'iii fiii nisliiii;^ siijjplies (o thn ii'iiin roiis 
sliip-^ wliiili amhor in the Downs. 

1 he Downs. Immediately (dl Dvnl is (he famous road 
for sliipi'ung, fio well known iiiidei* (hiaiariie: hero all the 
.-liip."> that aail fiom London, or are hound (o tliat city, and • 
) siAs the Knidi^li (Mianio'l, generally anchor: many hundred _ 
'•ail are f»‘<‘f]nen(ly n ett here at one time. i 

DiiriuL: war time, this is tin* appe.inled station fw tl)e 
rende>j\ (»ws i-'f convoys, <»r Heels r)f ineicl)ant-vesfi« !s under 
\ho pn;'ecli.in of King’s sliips, or of ('\peditions d«*stii:ed fm 
{on '.jn ‘ ei \ ire : and when, having v^alt<^^ lor a favoinal le 
wind, il.ey ohiaio llieir vvislie-s, ilie of such a va.'t^ 

moving oily of ve'^i'ls of all si/es, i'lom tiu* fiist*ii\te to (liej 
pi'vale men iMiiUn.in, all get*in': ui.ihT '■ail at o'le 
j i'i ^cn(s a .s( eno of national mtigmticenc<*, (o which ni-iiln'r , 
the p-ainttr wiili all hi-i colonts, rnir llu* poet with all his* 
c\ai:'gei atioiiP, can do even the r-emblancc of justice. 

Jli i'lin. 

flftU' If /lhf' i-. c/iie of the Poy'f^, and a plaae | 

of gnat rjn(ii|nily: it is siipj'oscd to »/\\e iis oiigin to the: 
cin’i’instauee of the ancient poits <)f /./mneand ILci^ Ihthr 
liaiing tl;* ir harhours clinked U[) with sand. It has now 
s'lfieied the same fate Itself, and scareely dcfterves the name 
of a lh>it, .IS the sea-hc.aeh is now lluee (juaileis <»f a mile 
Iroiii the (own. I 

Orarrsand is a place of considerahle importance, as it is! 
the first port on the 'riiamea ; it is about twenty-four miles 
f:om ('Ireeuwieh, and is situated on a declivity leading down 
to tlie Thair.es, oppusito 'rilhury I’oit ; a strong battery was 
e)ectt*d heie hy Henry VIII. to repel any desultiry att.aci' 
iVom an eneinv : at the stimo time Ijc erected a block house 
at 7'tfhurij, f'T a similar purpose, on the spot now occupied 
hy Tilhtn'n I'orf. 

I*a>.‘.age vessels, hoili vniliug-hoats and steainers, aic con- 
stantly living helwten Loiid-m and this place, whu li adds 
much to itK-i poonieiity ; and as inost vcs'«els lioiiiid ui long 
voyages remain a few ihivs lu ie to take in tln'ir ]UiSoeng< rs, | 
it [Hi stilts a Vviy livt’y fu ik*. 'Vhid town is admiraldy ' 

I 'tjeohi!; d for a slu-it .‘•njouiij of p 'rso»j.-> fond of aipjatie. 
aniMM i.,en‘o-, as ephemeia! : 'h.ri-B n-ay a( all tiim.sl)e! 
!n:.()e t » \o: Di/L'.i'/, SouthjLj r, 'f u. Said/i- 

i r,d^ tin' yVi ^c, and even to M-.ifjoff, /xuwniaic, and 1 

( r. ; 

Faveusuam, j 

^^'arfrshom is buuated on a iiavigiihie aim of ihe 
^'“Pable of llo.atinc: vessels of a iiujidied ions ar eAMnnionl 
lulvfi 'i he town lays claim to great antiquity. ]’he Saxon.! 


Kings had a palace here, and a mar)cet and other privileges 
had been granted to the inhabitants long previous to the 
Conquest. 

; About the year OliO, Aihclstan held hero his great Council 
of Parliament, Archbishops, lilshop.n, Arc., tp enact laws, 
and devise methods for the observance of theJDi an occur* 
j reiice wliiclt i^hows the importance of tlio town at that 
i peuiod. 

I The only ninnufucturc carried on hero is that of gun* 
. powder, tjie woiks for which are very extensive : they were 
; private propoity until 17(iO, when tin y were purchased by 
i ( ioveriiment ; they me under a hniTich of (he Ordnance 
I Ohic(» cu:if>h.shed here. In iT81, ilie Corning MiH and 
Dusiiig ILmsu hlc'tv up, with thousand pounds of 

powd.er in tin m j !>y uliich sad accident all the workmen iii 
the ImikiingK lost (heir live/'. The cxj>losion was heard at 
twi'iitv miles di?l:ince. 'I'he damage done to Faversham 
and the adjoining village of Davinyton was prodigious. 
Pmlimnent granted a sum of money for (he relief <if the 
purt'ercjs; and, under the juovisions of an Act passed for the 
greater safely of the Poi\cIer Works, the stoves were 
removed into (he Marsh, at a con.siderahle distance below 
tlie town. 

The Oystrr Fishery of Farersham is of great inij>ortaDCO, 
and foims (iiie piincipul boiirci* of its trade. The oyster- 
di'cdgcrs aie under the juri.-.dicliim and protection of the 
Loid of the. Manor; two Admiralty Couits arc hold aanii- 
ally : no pcr.son is ad mil led t<i ihe privilege unless he has 
served seven yeais to a freeman, and is muniod. 

We mu')!, l:owe\cr, cloj,e this ailicle. It would lead us 
far Ixyoml tair limits to take a detaih'd notice of ©very place 
wortliy of attention j w'o can only menlion hy name Beck^ 
f'/iham., /»< i/r?/, liirch , Blnchhcath, Blackwall^ 
lironlnif F/i(rrniny^ Chfj'. Cohliam, Darf/nrd^ Dt'ptford, 
Fo//.‘i\do)t<if Grccnhffhcy (irernivichy witli its magnificent 
Ihdace-IIospital, Lt whitant, ]\hUon. Norlhflfwf, Pegwcll 
Dayy lUrhhorouyhy Sandjale Caatlcy Sitti7ujhuvruey Tun- 
bridyv UV^/a’, W(ilmii\ Mhitsttihlcy and beyond all, 
iroo/£/‘/(7/, with its Dock-yard and stupendous Rotal 
Arsen A I.. 

Population of Kent. 

Bv llic Census of 1811, the total numbers amounted to 
:57d,09.'i. 

By (he (\*n6us of LS.’il, the numbers show an increase, in 
thirty years, of 10(),0Cil). 

Males. Feniiilos. Total. 

‘i:34,/'>72 .... 244,583 470,155 


R 1. r RESENT ATION OF KeNT, 

County, 

M^si K^ui ( Canterbury) 2 

West Kent ( iMaidsloue) 2 

C. iics a7id Forottghs, 

East Kent — (.’antcibmy 2 

Dover 2 

Hithe 1 

Sandwich 2 

lit at — Chatham 1 

(Greenwich 2 

Maidstone 2 

Rochester 2 
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G i; I f> T O KTV O WL O C 


By ilie Reform Bill, Hitke lost one Representative; tbe in consistency" of iny fcllow-creatures ! Alas for my 
New Romney (8 voters) and Qucenboroivjli (131 voters) own J 

were wholly disfranebiyed. The factoiFords us this important les^son, tihirli cniifiot ho 

expressed with more |winl than the Wise Afan’K infi'f'tjnro 

The Anci^ent HrsrotiY of K-RNT, and a more fu.I ac- from the same premises — ** Whatsoever ihiiio Imd lindeth 
count of tllo CiNQiTtc Poiir 5 ^«are deforred for want of • to do, do it with thy 
room to the ftdiowing Notnber. | It the necessity of usinq; 

1. iHUyenre in acquiring l/sefvl KnowUilgc, 

rkitf IV l4'tniv cvr\w nnr\n / you yet a few ypurslKime you eointiamce the aiixh tit-s c/f iliV 

ON AN liARI^NOW-DIlOP. : „„ -/ u,,,,, jie,.,. 

» How are tic dead raised f and with what hod,, du\ / jnuyencr in Jipsiiu^ss, Au- y.m th«> tk;.s, of ouly 
they come . ^ I yt>ar^ of lite, and those jJiulraps hall’ snciit, aud do 

Tell me, thou Satfe, hfiw yonder flower ! you stand idliii;r iu ihr market plan*, the very icitpe of 


How are the dead raised? and with what body do 
they come? ” 

Tell me, thou Satfe, how yonder flower 
To life aiifl light has hm&t its way; 

When ten Ion;; months honoath the ground 
Unsunned its einhryo petals hiy : — 

Then will 1 teach ihoe liow the Soui. 

From Deaths long blumher can awake; 

And to Ftcrnal Jafe ror;( wed. 

Its robe of heavenly beaut) takt?. 

While from the dust caclj circling year 
The Siuiw-dfop lifr‘i its humble lieaJ, 

S«y. dare 1 doubt Cuids Of|ual ])owcv 
To call me from my low iy Ircd ? 


ANECDOTK OF THE ATHENIANS. 


SoMR sycophants of ilr Hor 


Lichvit)'i But JiLtic iited be said hmc, an idler lo uiii\i.r* 
i^und j sally desjdsed. 

j .'h Jrlcononnj of Time, A.io y i the pivsc.s.-.or of onl) ti-. 
yeais ' it may he, neaily exhausted, and me you 

like; istM-kii.g cxpcdiciiU to Kill time' Alas! go ou vilh your 

tcdu<.iion, and fn m tlicsr* t* n years deduct tl;os.o loat by 
negligence, or wasted in idleitcss, or murdered by vice, ami 
i- whal is the final result ? 

j 4. "I’nii lelJcction fiugg■e^fe ibi c. I.ook 

around on yo.ir fellow-mon ; \ou lueun to <lo a great deal of 
'good, hilt 3 on aie hesltaliih; — considciiug — caicuiatir.g, 
wiiat you Khali d» : and while you ate lliiia h'siiating. Ihe 
poor and dinttessed arc starving — &ii killing- ds ingl -iJjiiig 
in igri'>rance, mi^eiy, and \ice. 

j lint, have you alicady f.vr outlived tliis calculation, r.nd 
thoir niasteis, , <|<, you many probable years of cxistonce still before you ! 


prooosed to the Alhenians, in a public assembly to imitate j ,5^. ^nd calculate 

mir lords m tho exlufmioa ’A shows ot prize -l/ghters and ' niany years have you employed in your pro| er sjdieie* of 
g;i&dl&tors 111 their theatres. „ , , , , « I duly ? ho^v many years or days have you filled up in acts of 

A Cltiseu who wiis pn*sent, nffocted to app.aud the flat- , |,eneficenoo to men, justice to yourself, or devotion to your 
tonng measure, and requested ins lellow-citizens only first 1 # Farewell, Ueadrr; pursue these inquiiies alone: 

to WCOtopany l.im, aim l.e1|. lum to throw down the altar, J .. ^ ^ quiokiv, and write "—and 


which, in their belter times, they had erected to Mkkcv. 

lliat sensible people, although JiculhenN, fell immediately 
<lie grave rebuke, and were the only slate in (jrecce tl.al 
had courage to forbear imitating the barbarity of their coii- 
qunrArs. 

Ought not a British, particularly a Christian Legislator, 
to feel, that while he conlinucs to legalize the ciiorinitics of 
Si.iiviEaY, he is bound in ciinsisteucy to abjure Cnais- 
Ti A>?iTy ? 

THE VALUE OF TIME. 


may Consciknci: do its office ! 


Rval Fiikkdom ANn Rkal f aitkison m f.nt. — No 
prison c:'ii de[>rive tlie Chiod Man of liberty : lie is at 
in hisoun mind. The Evil Man, roam wheic he may, is 
incarcciatcil in the deepest of dungeons: his mind is 
maiiaclt'd in honor. The difference io in the mind, not in 
pcjsonal circumstancc-j. 

Guilt is a dungeon that darkens the soul beyond the jwwer 
of the sun’s brightest beams to illuminate it. 'J'ho priurhed 


spirit finds iiself ill at ease the world throughout. He who 
YiiiR Va^LUE of Tim F may be calculated and enforced by the cariies Hell in Ids bosom, would he wrotched even in 
moan duration of Human Lift. : in this country, at least in Heaven. 
lh« Metropolis, about one half of the rational and accountable ■' " 

eraatjon -die under four years of age ; and perhaps, were the Civil .ind Militaiiy Powkrs Contkavi ki>.— A 


oakhiiation to be universally axtended, upon the average, | person having spoken highly of the merit of military meu, 
tftirty jrbftts cxistenco to each WGuld equal, if not exceed, !and dogradingly of magistrates and civil officers, in the j*re- 
4 lM»Hfeofthc individual ; from these thirty, ten years may be .sence of the Emperor Sigismond, he silenced him with thi 
didiCtad for childhood, during which period few rational | reproof : “ Hold your peace, blockliead ; it the latter nlw.ns 
pltonaMToa arc cultivated ; this reduces the possession of time [did their duty, the former would not be -wanted.” 
to twenty years ; and, if we allow one half to sleep and 

Mokaeifi^ w!e shall then have ten years left for the promotion Gondamar and IjOrd Bacon. — Gondamar, the 
afMeUaetaal improvement and general happiness. Spanish Ambassador, called upon Lord Bacon after hi^ 

t|# this the average portion of active existence allowed to disgrace, and, intending to taunt him covertly on his jinsbir • 
Mev ? And is this the Being that is complaining of the tunes, said, “ My Lord, I wish you a merry Easter.’ "he 
tediousness of life, and the slow flight of time.^ that is con- sarcastic reply to this unfeeling observation was, “ And to 
tintMU{y seeking some new diversion, some fashionable you, Senor, 1 wish a go«Ki Passover thereby pointedly 
amusement to consume his Time ? and, when his li me is reminding him t>f his Hebrew descent; eno ot the most 
codsumed, bitterly eomplatiiiAg of the Brevity OF Life ? galling reminiscences that could possibly be called to a 
yet very YUrtlly reflecting on Us Uncertaiwt?.y‘! Alas ! for Spaniard's recollection. 




Tins beautiful bird is ratli^ IcM than the domestic Cock : 
the bill is of a pale horn coldhr; the eyes are yellow, and 
;>ui rounded by a beautiful srarlet ring: immediately under 
each eye is a small moveable patch of feathers of a dark 
;;loJ>sy puiple : the upper part of tlic head and neck is ot 
(h«* same beautiful colour, iridescent into glossy ^roen and 
blue; the lower parts of the neck and breast aroot a reddish 
colour with black itidented edges j the two middle feathers 
of the tail are about twenty inches long, the shortest of each 
side less than (ivc, of a reddish brown colour. The hen is 
Ices than the cock, and does not exhibit the same variety and 
biilltancy of colours. 

The King Plteasawt is a beautiful variety of this species 
having a white ring wliich encircles the lower part of the 
nerk ; the colouis are generally very distinct and vivid: 
they mix with the common breed ; but it is mucli to be re- 
gretted that this beautiful breed is likely soon to become ex- 
tinct by ine.'ins of tiio indihcriminate destruction of this 
miich-desiied article <jf epicurisin, which thins sensibly the 
nuinl}ers of this specie^ of game ; and, indeed, were it not 
for tlie woodland preserves kept by many noblemen and gen 
tleinen, it would long ago have been extirpated. 

There are many vuiieties of this bird, of extraordinary 
bqauty and brilliancy of colour: in some gentlemen 'a wootU 
there, is' a species as white as snow, whicli will intermix 
with the common soits. The Gold and Silver Pheasants, 
splendid varieties, originally brought from China, are kepr| 
in niany avi.nics irt (his kingdom. ' 

The Ctunmou Pheasant is a native of the East, from the 
bunks ofMhe river Pbasis, as its name implies, supposed to 
have been inliodrutd into this co iiitry by the PhociticiaDs : 
they build their ncM on the ground like the Parti idge, and 
luy from twelve to fifteen eggs, whicli are similar to those of 
the common lien : the young follow (he mother as soon as 
ever they quit the shell. 'I'hey will sometimes intennix^ivith 
the ooinmon breed of poultry : the domestic hen is frequently 
employed . to hatch and roar a brood of young pheasants 
from eggs taken from the parent nest. 

For an Engravingof the Fiie-backcd Pheasant of Suma* 
tra, sec Guidk, page. 17.. 1. 

GiiAUMis V. or SPAikr and Hknry VHI. of EnOr 
LA^ND. — Charles V. one day Observed very shrewdly to ail' 
Atfibassador of Henry Vlli., ** Your Master would 
hitnself tf>e airs lie does, were ft not that his domiiiltM wa 
surrounded by a Herring Pond.** - 


THE LION. 

As'the Natural History of this noble Monarch OF thb 
Dkheut, with anecdotes of iu generosity, memory, and gra- 
titude, and accounts of tlic astonishing numbers wtiich were 
frequently exhibited by the ancients in the public spectacles, 
have already appeared in this work (see page 113), wc now 
merely supply a few particulars to accompany the above 
Sketch of a Lion's Head. 

The Lion is now an inhabitant of the Torrid Zone only : 
his habit of conquest renders him intrepid, where he has 
not experienced the superioiity of mao; mr even the savage, 
rude as are his weapons, by means of combined efforts, sub- 
dues him ; and in proportion as he becomes acquainted with 
man’s superiority, his natural qualities degenerate. 

Lions which exist in inhabited countries, having expe- 
rienced man’s power, lose their native courage, and will 
relinquish their endeavours to surprise a flock or herd oa 
hearing the shout of the keepers, and uniformly endeavour 
to escape the huoter »bnL a Lion of the desert, unaccustomed 
to the power of tlic human species, will attack even a 
numerous caravan, will contest his prey obstinately, and will 
persevere in his cxeriions even when overpowered, until he 
falls iu the unequal contest. 

This noble animal belongs to the cat kind. The structure 
of the paws, with iheir reti act ilc claws, the teeth, the eyes, 
and the internal par^s of these two animals, so oloselj 
resemble, that ihechiei distinction observed by comparative 
anatomists arises fioin the dissimilar size of the Iwc 
animals. 

The Lion, wlion taken young, or bred Jn a domeiticated 
stale, is capable of a great degree of tameness, anH'of affec- 
tion for those to whom it is accustomed* . Many shown U 
menageries perrmit frightening ]il>ertiev to bis' Uken with 
them by their keepers; who will fearlessly enter their dens, 
and put their own heads into tlie expand^ j^ws of the 
patient brute, without danger or dismay* , ^ 

• He has frequently spared the Hvas of Ij^sier animals given 
to him alive as fond ; has taken them Into favour, lived 
peaceably and amicably .with thenii^ alliliWed them to par- 
take of his own food, and exhibitedeVeJT possible indication 
of>eorrow at tbeir deat U. 

: maM hf MiiAAi M Witss, 
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HEREFORDSHIRE. 

OEitTEItA];. ToPOORAPHICAt DlSCRrPtlON. 

Tttl« iU ia.tlifi Ij^fovioce of Canterbury, *a tbe 

SKocofA of Hereford., and in the Oxford Circuit.'^ 

It is Shropebire, on the east by 

Woreestenhire and Olouceetershire, on the south by Mon- 
mottthshire, and on the west by Brecon and Radnorshire, 
la length from north to senth it is about thirty-eij^t miles, 
in breadth from east to west about thirty-five miles, and its 
circumference is about one hundred and ten miles. 

.It includes one City (Hereford), two Borough-towns, five 
Market^towm, two hundred and seventy-one Parishesi and 
about eijzht hundred thousand acres. 

The Bishopric of Hereford contains the greater part of 
Sihropshire, mur parishes in Moninoutlishire, six churches 
and chapels in Montgomeryshire, eiglit in Radnorshire, 
twenty -one in Worcestershire, the whole county of Hereford, 
except eleven parishes ; in all, 379 churches and chapels, of 
which 166 are impropriate. 

Soil, ClimatVj Aoeicultukb, 

Tike Soil of Herefordshire is extremely fertile, both in 
pasture and arable ; it is generally a mixture of inarte and 
clay, with a large portion of calcareous earth. The sub- 
ftratam is mostly limestone, of various qualities, some ap- 
prt>aching in hardness and beauty to marble. 

la the parts tkirderiog on Gloacestershire, iron ore has 
been frequently met with; altnough none has been dug of 
late years ; yet from the considerable quantities that have 
been diecovered imperfectly smelted, and from the remaliis 
of band bloomeries which have been found, there is no doubt 
that ^a«wolticS were established here in the time of the 
Rosnias. 

The air of this county is in gdaeralpure, and consequently 
healthy, particularly between the Wye and the Severn, 
which has given occasion to a proverb very common among 
the Herefordshire people, 

** Blested is the eye 
Between Severn eml Wye.'* 

The HeF|||^rdsbiro breed of cattle have long been esteemed 
superior to most if not to every other sort in the Island : it 
certainly is a very superior class, of great size and weight, 
but small-boned ; its colour dark, red, or brown, with a white 
streak along the neck to the shoulder ; under part of the 
belly and the throat white ; face, bald or spotted ; horns, 
bright flCnd spreading, but not long ; the head, small ; the 
race is active, tractable, and useful for the general purposes 
ef husbandry. Tlie show of oxen at Michaelmas Fair, at 
Hereford, cannot be exceeded by any annual collection in 
England. 

The provincial breed of sheep is termed the Ryeland^ 
foom a district in the vicinity of Ross; they are email, 
white, and without borne : in symmetry of shape and in 
fiavour, they are superior to most fiocks in England : in 
quality of wool, they are unrivalled among the native breeds. 

Herefordshire shows plantations of fruit trees in every 
aspebt, bB every quality of soil, and' under every culture ; 
but the seH best adapted to most kind of apples it a deep 
rich foam> when under the culture of the plough. The time 
J^r gathering apples is generally the middle of October, 
in a pfentifid year (called a hit); the produce is almost be- 
yond imagination ; the trees being loaded to excess, fre- 

S uently^ break Odder the weight of the apples : at these 
Hies, indeed, the ' branches are obliged to he supported on 
props, or form poles. This excessive fruitage occurs how 
eter but rafely, and the fonowing year is generally unpro- 


ductive. In years of abundance, twenty hogsheads of cider 
hare been made from the produce of a single acre of orchard 
ground. 

The particular era when the plantations of Herefordshire 
acquired the peculiar eminenen which they yet retain, 
during the reign of Charles I., when, by the spirited exer. 
tions of Lord Scudamore, and other gentlemen of the 
county, it became, in a manner, one entire orchard. 

Name and Ancient History. 

There are various probable derivations of the word //erc- 
ford : in Welsh, the word Hen -ffordd * signifies the Old 
2load : in Saxon, the word Hereford si^iifies the Ford of 
the 4^rmy» But the ancient name ^as Ereinuc : some de- 
rive it from Harold's Fort^ having been rebuilt and fortified 
by him after it had been destroyed by tlie Welsh. 

Aiiconium is the name of an ancient town near this place, 
mentioned by Antoninus, said to have been destroyed by an 
earthquake, and Herefoid to have been built in its stead. 

Herefordshire, Radnorshire, Breconshire, Monmouthshire, 
and Glamorganshire, constituted the district of Silures, a 
brave and hardy race, who, with the Ordovices, or inhabit- 
ants of North Wales, for along time repulsed the Romans] 
for all the operations of Ostorius Scapula, who commanded 
under the Emperor Claudius, were directed to the subjuga* 
tion of these intrepid and warlike nations, who had chosen 
the magnanimous Caradec (Caractacus) for their chieftain. 

The struggle between discipline and superior uumbers on 
the side of the invaders, and bravery on the side of the pa- 
triotic bands of Cambria, was long and doubtful, and the 
military talents of the British leader long held at bay tba 
skill and experience of the Roman Captain; at length, 
however, success declared on the side of the more numerous 
host, and the Britons were compelled to retreat : treachery 
effected what force could not achieve, and Cartismandua, 
Queen of the Brigantea, with whom he had taken refuge, 
delivered the hero bound into the hands of Ostorius. 

Ei'en the defeat and captivity of Caractacus did not sub- 
due the determined spirit of the Silures ; and the opinion of 
the Roman general as to the difficulty of his task appears 
most remarkably proved by a declaration made by Ostoriue, 
that the very name of the Silures should be extirpated ; 
certainly a splendid proof that it deserves to be held in per- 
petual remembrance by every admirer of patriotic bravery. 

Ostorius did not, however, execute his threat, as he fell a 
victim to the fatigue and anxiety occasioned by the success 
of the Silurian arms. And at length, unconque^ed, they 
were compelled by the military talents of Julius Prontinus 
to retire .into the fortresses of Wales, where they were per- 
mitted fo remain in unmolested security. Herefordsliire was 
then included in the district of Britannia Secunda. 

As the Silures were the last in their opposition to the Ro- 
mans, so they w^ere the first to regain their independence on 
the decline of that TOwer. Their determined opposition to 
the Saxons under Pendragon and Arthur exhibited tiic 
same heroic spirit, until the intestine divisions of the Britons, 
as well as the perpetually-increasing hordes of their invaders, 
finally rendered their opposition unavailing. 

Brave themselves Hind open-hearted, they did not suspect 
fraud and treachery in their enemies : but fraud, treachery, 
and metheglin, efftgeted more than the seaxes of their insi- 
dious invaders. 

Herefordshire was finally incorporated in the Saxon 

* The Welsh dd has tlie power of the English th in the woixl 
thine : and tbit is resliy dh ; for the th ia thin is distinctly different 
from the dh in (hhuf. 
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Kingdom of Meroi^; this, however, was not effected until 
the Kaxoit power had attained ifs higlicst prosperity under 
the renowned Offa. He found it prudent to take uiiueual 
means to secure his dominions from bis onterprising neigh- 
lN>Nrs, which he effected by making a broad clitch^ still 
known aii Offa*s Dyke, one hundred miles in extent, some 
traces of which are still visible, 

Thjls district suffered repeatedly and severely under the 
incursions of the Danes, until at length Alurod, King of the 
West Saxons, annexed it to his dominions, and chose as his 
successor Kgbert, who, by uniting the various .Saxon States 
into one sovereignty, laid the foundation of the present 
prosperity and pre-eminence of the U kited Eif pihe. 

Rivffts akd Canals. 

The priocipal rivers are, the Wye^ the Lug^ the Munnow^ 
the iirroio, the Frowe, the Teme, and the Leddon. 

The If^e vraS'called Owy, and by tlie Latins Vaga^ both 
signifying Its meandering course. Athelstan appointed this 
river to be the boundary between England and Wides. The 
IVye as well as the Severn rises near the summit of Plioi- 
iiriiiDon, in Montgomervshire, and waters this Ctmuty near 
tbe Hay. In summer it is subject to deficiency of depth, so 
as to hiddev'^avigatiou ; in winter, fioods frequently Vause 
such an overflow as to effect the same purpose by a contrary 
cause. 

After a course, including in its windings fifty miles, and 
adding to the beauty of a country perhaps not equalled in 
picturesque scenery cither at home or abroad, it is received 
into the Severn, 

The Lug rises in Radnorshire, receives into it the Arrotv, 
wo called from the rapidity of its stream, and then joins the 
Fk*' . This river is too narrow, and too much sunk within 
Us banks, to be an object of beauty in the landscape ; and 
its being liable to sudden floods has hitherto frustrated every 
effort to make it useful iu internal navigation. 

The Munnow rises on the Hattrel mountains, and affer 
receiving the Escle^ the Olchon, the A iofhney, the /)ore, and 
th'WfPormc, leaves Herefordshire, and flowing by Monmouth, 
joins the Wye below that town. 

The Frame is received by the Lug near Mordiford ; it is, 
I^ie most Welsh streams, liable to sudden floods. 

IMie Teme or I'eain enters Herefordshire near Brampton 
Bryan, pauing alternately through parts of this County and 
Shropshire, and discharges its water into the Severn, in the 
county of Worcester. Pearls have frequently been found in 
the muscle-shells of the Tcme. 

The Leddon, or Lradon, rises in Radlow hundred, gives 
name to the town of f.edbury, and joins the Severn in Glou- 
cestershire. 

A number of brooks add their waters to the rivers noticed 
above, many of wliich are applied to mills, and some to 
ijtrigacion. 

City and Towns. 

He REFORD, 1'15 miles from London, is a City of great I 
ayiliqiiity, although the date of its origin has not Iwen ascer- 
tatfictl'S it must have been a place of importance as early as 
676, for, about that {period a synod was held here for the 
erectiea of a imw see in Mercia, when Rutta was chosen first 
bishop of Hereford. 

• It was the capital of the Mercian kingdom, under Uie 
lleptarohyv and bad a magnificent church as early as the 
time of Offa. I n the tiiQo of Athelstan, the city was lof tified, 
and the walls may stiM be. traced. 

The Cathedral of Hereford is a very venerable structure, 
altbough the arebUeoture in some places is very incongruous 
with the general style of the building. Tbe Bishop’ tj Palace, J 


an bocient building, is pleasantly. sijUiaited near tbo, Wye. 

TheDeaoery and Prebend al Houses .are skuated 

tbe north<peast angle and nortK side of tfie Catbedrili.v4 ; 

The members of tbe Cathedral are, a Bisii^i>oan/lwo 
Archdeacons, six residantiary Canons, including the Dean, 
a Chancellor of . the Cathedral a Treasurer, S»b*Tr«|p«ufOi^ 
Precentor, twenty-eight Prebendaries, and other subordinate 
uiiicers. 

There are'many charitable iostitutiens in this city, a Hos- 
pital, Almshouses, Schools, a, Lunatic Asyhini, and others. 
There are also several Markets, ,a Shire Hali, Cotiaty. Jail, 
and other requisite public builditigs. 

Once in three years, in September, is held ameolingof 
the three Choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and OlouCestor, 
when Oratories, and otlier pieces of sacied music, are 
performed for the benefit of Widows ond Orphana of the 
Clergy. . 

Ross, 124 miles from Louden, is a market-town, situated 
I on a rock on the eastern bank of the Wye, It was made a 
I free borough by Henry 1(1. The streets are. mostly on a 
descent, extremely rough and narrow. The.goreruiQmit Is 
vested in .a sergeant and four cnntlables. . la Cassden's 
time it was noted for its iron-works, which are yet carried oU, 
with a trade in ipider and wool. I'be Man of Ross/* Mr. 
Jolin Kyrle, has shed an adventitious lustre on this town : 
his well-merited character, drawn by Pope in the brightest 
colours, is familiar to all our youth. 

Leominster, 137 miles from London, i« a market- towiif 
situated in a very rich and fbrtile valley, aboundilfg with 
orchards, hop-yards, fine meadows, and . arable land, thg river 
Lmjg flowing on its north and east sides, and two snsaller 
streams running through the town* 

Tbe old streeu are narrow, and. many housea am .of lath 
and plaster, fantastically adorned with curious grotesque 
carvings, and coloured whitg,.and black, giving them a most 
aiognlar appearant^e: the numerous nnvdern buildings are 
respectable edifices of brick. 

At the period of tbe Domesday survey, this town appears 
to have been a- place of considerable importance, as the 
Manor, with its appurtenances, oonsistiag of sixteen de- 
pendent estates, had been assigned by Edward ^ Confessor 
to his Queen Edith, and was governed by eight^<nn(Mt7f,or 
bailiffs ; eight bedellif or beadles; and eight radvheneetri, 
or free tenants ; and contained 238 villani, 74 borderers, 
and 82 men and women servants. 

The borough is a distinct precinct from the county, holds 
quarter sessions, and has a Jail, a Brklawell, and many 
other public buildings; it is governed by a High Steward 
Bailiff, Recorder, and twelve Capital Burgesses. 

Bromyard, 126 miles from London, is a small market 
town, irregularly built nud badly pawd : it is delightfully 
situated in the midst oi‘ the finest o^-chards, the Frame 
passing within a short distance to the East, and several 
small streams flowing on tho North and West sides. * 

Lonotowne is a secluded village;, near the junction, of 
the upper branches of the Munnow : there are the reinaius of 
a castle, and to the eastward is an.emioenoe called Money 
h'arthing Hill, I'l uni ancient coin having froquentlv . Imen 
found there. 

Kinoton, 165 miles from I/mdon, is a small market 
town, situated on the Arrow, near tba cf Radnor- 

shire : it is well built, and has an Iron Fpundery ^tablished# 
by Mr. Meredith, a most respectable individtial,; supplied 
with Coal and Pig Iron by the Tram ro^from j^rncqn. 

Weohley, 147 miles LondoDi^is an ancient Market 
Town, On thy South side formerly stood aq jtneient caytle, 
which was taken from the Empress' Maud, hy King Stephen | 
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It ii mcitiooad bjr L^laad, if being a goodly and line build- 
ings biic fomewhit in dooay ; the eite k now converted kto 
a bowliag'^green. Tho town it governed by two ConettJlef. 

Three mike fiom Weobiey ' {«' the village of Wo/tml€y, 
where a Pifory of Augairtkie Gaxion»» of the order oi \$fi. 
VietoTy was founded: by OSbeit Talbot, in Ihe time of King 
JoliB, and dedicated to St Leonai^' de Pionia :*the reve- 
nues at the dissolution were valued at 83/. 10s. 2d. per 
aenuin* 


RnpREeevTATiov ov HEAiroansnian. 


For the County (no dtutston) 3 

Hereford (City)* • • • . • •'C A 

Leominster {Benmgh) 2 


7 

By the Reform Bill, Weoblty (40 refers) ntts disfranchiMd. 


Ledbvat is an ancient well-bnilt Market Town, situated 
on a decbvtcy near the south end of the Malvern Hills, above 
one mile west of the Ledddn, whence it derives Its name. 
The church is a large edifice of ^xon origin, with a fine 
spire. 

On the north side is a square Cliapel, dedicated to a fe- 
male of the nanae of KathsVine Audley, under the name of 
$t. Katherine. The legend relates that she was a reli- 
gious woman in tho reign of Edward 11., who had a maid 
called Mabel, but not being fixed in any settled place, she 
had a revelatioa that she should not take up her rest until 
•be came te a town where the bells should ringof themselves. 

** She and her maid Mabel coming near JL^dbury, heard 
the bells ring, although the church-doors were shut, and no 
ringers there. Here then she determined to spend the re* 
mainder of her days, end built a hermitage, living on herbs 
and sometimes on milk. The King, in consideration of her 
birth, or piety, or both, granted her an annuity of thirty 
ponadi, to be defrayed out of the estates of Peter de Lime- 
sey, in Monyton aiid Dilew.’^ 

luring the time of Catholicism it was an old custom at 
funerals, in this part of the County, to hire poor people who 
were to take upon themselves the sins of the party deceased. 
The last human post-mortem soape-goat of this sort is repre- 
sented by tiaditien to have been '' a long, lean, ugly, la- 
mentable, poor eld rascal,*' lirkg in a cottage on Ross 
Highway : to the gi^eat mortification of all truo antiquarians 
his name is lost in the gulf of oblivion. 



THE SWAN. 

Tins elegant bird presents two principal varieties, each 
of which deserves attention; namely, the Wild Swaor, 
calleck also the Wiiistlino Swah, Elk, or Hoopee, 
(Anas Cygnus ferns, Liun.); and the Tamb Swah, or 
Mijte Swak (Anas Cygnus mansuetus. Lino.). In lb# 
present instance we shall confine ourselves to the first of 
these birds. 

The Wild Swab. 

The Wild Swan measures five feet in length, from the 


The manner of this custom was, that when the corpse 
was brought out of the ho\ise and laid on the bier, a loaf of 
bread wa's brought out and dolivered to the Sm Eater over 
the coffin, as also a masar bowle of maple, full of beer 
in consldeiiroon of eating the loaf and drinking this ** bowle 
of beer,*’ and sixpence in money, well and duly paid, ho 
took on himself in good sooth all the sins of the deceased, 
and thereby freed him or her from walking after they were 
buried. 

Whether this ceremony was intended to save the defenct 
from the trouble of posthumous perambulation, or the kins- 
folk from being haunted by their departed relative, is now 
matter of conjecture. This custom Iwas practised in some 
parts of the County long after the Reformation, and even 
during the Protectorate. 

Ledbury had once the privilege of sending two members 
to Parliament, but surrendered its rights on the plea of in- 
ability to support its representatives. 

Population op llEaEFoaDsiiiaB. 

According to the Census of 1831, the numbers were — 
Males, .r Females. Total. 

66,716 ..55;/61 ..110,976 

^ Of which there were— 

8fcity of Hereford • • > • 4i709 « , 5,573 . ; 18,282 

Bioxash Hundred 6.0W .. 5,715 11,781 

Grey Tree Hundred 5,833 .. 5,853 .. 11,686 

Radkw Hundred 6,666 . • 6,554 . . 13,1 19 

Wi^hy Hundred , . . . , . . . 6,462 . . 6.566 . . 13.014 

Woflnslow Hundred ; 5,583 /. 5,310 .. 10,893 


tip of the beak to the end of the tail ; and above eevea 
in breadth, from tip to tip of the wings ; and weighs from 
thirteen to sixteen pounds. The bill, three inches in length, 
is of a yellowish white from ks base to the middle, and thence 
black to the tip ; the plumage in the eld birds is pure 
white ; next the skin they have a thick fine down : their lege 
are black. 

This species generally keeps together In small flocks or 
families, except in (he pairing season, Md at the settlag ia 
of winter : at the latter period they assemble in immense 
multitudes, particularly on the large rivers and lakes of the 
thinly* inhabited districts of FiUrope, Asia, and America. 

When the extremity of the cold threatens to become in- 
supportable, in order to shun the rigour of the season, they 
shape their course high in the air in search ef milder cli- 
mates : ill such seasons they are most commonly seen in the 
British Isles and other more »Sou them countries of Europe: 
the same is observed in North America. 

They do not remain longer than the return of Spring, 
when they revisit the Arctic regions to rear their nestlings : 
some few, howsve^,* stop short and build thsir nests in se- 
cluded lochs in thw moantaint of Scotland ; in the He- « 
brides, the Orkneys, or the Shetland Isles: but theprineipaf 
bodies of them are met with in the large rivers and lakes 
near Hudson’s Bay, and in Kamtschaika, Lapland^ aad 
Iceland. 

They return in flights of about a hundred Mch. The 
young Kmain there throughout the first year ; tB August, 
wbenmottlilng and unable to fly, the natives take ad vantage 
of this anct kill them with clubs, or hunt them with dogs 
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with great ease : the flesh they highly esteem as a delicious now is the time to go to Hapai ; for no man ahall remain ait- 
food, as are the eggs, which are gathered in the Spring. Varaoo with a mind discontented and wanderihg to other 
The IccUaders, Kamtschatdales, and other Northern places* 
tribes, dress thur skins with the dijwn on, sew them together ** t have seen With sorrow the wide d^tructlon occasioned 
and make them into various garments : the North American bjr the unce^ng carried on by: the Chief now ly- 

Indiana do the same, and sometimes weave the feathers as login the^M^1y:4 find what is the result? — the land is 
barbers make wigs, and then form theiri into ornamental depopulated ! is drergrown with weeds, and there is no- 
dresses for theii’ u’oincfi of rank, while the larger feathers body to cultivate it; tn# principal Chiefs and Warriors are 
are formed into caps and plumes for their chiefs and war- fallen, and we mus^ be contented with the sr^ciety of the 
riors. The feathers and down are also gathered in larg lower claife. 

quantities, and disposed of as articles of traffic to the iuha- 1 What madness ! Is not Hfe already too short ? Would 
bitaijts of more civilized countries. not a man's time be better employ^ in increasing his plea- 

Much has been said of the voice of the Swan, and many siirea and happiness? What fe}iy tkea to seek for WAk to 
beautiful and poetical descriptions have been given of its shorten that which is already too short ! Who is there 
dying song: no fiction of natural history, no fable of anti- among us who can any, * (wish to die — t am wetryof 
qiiity, was ever more celebrated, oftetier repeated, or better life?’ Have we not then been acting like those of no un- 
received: it suited the lively imagination of the Grecians : derstanding ? Have we not been* madly seizing the very 
poets, orators, even philosophers, adopted it as a fact too thing which deprives us of what we really wantf 
pleasing to be doubted. Not that we ought to banish all thoughts of fighting* 

Dull, insipid Truth,*' is, however, frequently very dif- if any power approach us wM Ihe front of battle, and at- 
ferent from the fictions of amiable affecting fables; the voice tempt to invade our rights, out i^d bravery shall be 
of the Wild Swan, singly heard, is shrill, piercing, and excited more, in prcpordoD, as Whave more possessions tc 
iiarsh, something like the sound of a clarionet in an inexpe- defend. 

rienced performer's hands. But those who have heard the •• lit us, therefore, confine ourselves as much as possible 
united and varied voices of a numerous assemblage of them, | to the cultivation of our own land ; for as it is more than 
assert that their combined soimds produce a harmonious sufficient to maintain us, why seek for any other?*’ 
effect, especially when mingled and softened with the ac- 


companying murmurs of the waters. 

The Wild Swans have a remarkable mode of hindering 
thh water they inhabit from freezing, which they efiVset by 
keeping op an tnccasant stir on the stirface, by continually 
dashing it with their expanded wings ; they are thereby en- 
Abled to sfbtain their food so long as the season permits them 
to remain in their favourite haunts. 

Their food consists of the grasses and w'oeds and the seeds 
and roots of water plants, and the myriads of insects which 
■liitn aver or float on the surface of the water, or are within 
She reach of their long and pliant necks. 

The fismale makes her nest of the withered leaves and 
stalks of reeds and rushes, laying commonly six or seven 
thiek-sbeUed eggs : she sits six weeks : both male and fe - 1 
male are very attentive to their young, and will suffer no j 
enemy to approach them. 

The Swan is the peaceful monarch of the lake ; secure in 
his superior strength, be fears no enemy, nor suffers any bird 
to molest him, nor does he molest or prey upon any : his 
mwerfuL wing is a shield against the attacks even of the 
Mgle, and a blow from it is said to be so powerful as to 
destroy bis fiercest foes ; even the Fox or the Wolf caunot 
owsFceme him in the day, although, surprised by them 
during night, they sometimes fall victims to theif ravenous 
enemies* 

THE OPINION OF A SAVAGE ON WAR. 

The opiiiioa of a man of letters and alsi> that of 
crowned head« on the Evils of War, are found on page 452. 
We now turn to a declaration on the same subject by an un* 
taught Savage. ^ 

The following is the Speech of the King of Ovaboo,.one 
o£ the Tonga Islands in this South Sean, delivered to his 
Chiefs OB his attaining the 'regal di.:^nity : — 

Listen to me. Chiefs and Warriors !— If any among 
you are discontented with the present state of ajfairs^* 


ANCIENT HISTORY OF KENT* 

(Ftrr tAe Account o/Kekt, oee pageA^t) 

The eaiiiest authentic writer of antiquity Atho dekerfbes 
this Island, commences hit narrative with tlm of 

Britain, on the shores of this County. Its provincial histdiy, 
therefore, involves occurrences of the highest importance in 
our national annals* 

Fifty-five years before the commencement of fhe Christian 
Era, and abfmt Seven hundred years after the foundation of 
Rome, Julius Catsar embarked at Boulogne, in the autumn 
of that year, intending to subjugate this couatry. 

Pre-informed of this intended warlike visit,^the Britons 
had organized a force of so formidable a description, that on 
bis arrival off Dover, be found the British army so mime- 
roue, so well-appointed, and so judiciously posted, that he 
gave up all hoj^ of making a successful descent at the spot 
first selected, and moved his armament about eight milee 
, further ; by some Writers alleged to be Richborough, others 
j contend for Deal : the nnibfe army executed a ceanter move- 
I ment, and by the time his troops Were ready to land, the in- 
I habitants were equally ready to oppose ttieir landing. 

•So long as they tbu^t ha^-to-hand, the Brtlons undoubt- 
edly had the advantage ; equal in point of personal strength 
and int^epidfty, and superior in the asoiivesof their warfare. 
Military science, therefore, was called hi to give those le- 
I gions which had conquered the world a mere chance to 
I escape total destruction. The Roman Galleys were ordered 
I in as close as they could approach, and with dpise powerful 
I engines which hurled ahowerk of destructive miasiles on the 
Brkons, seemed to turn ki favour of the invaders that 
ooatest which previously had M them been worse than 
doubtful. 

Vet even under this fearful odds, the strudl^la would pro- ‘ 
babfy bare ended in their defeat, although iiiedted by tbe 
Moence of their Qeaeraf, when the Standard Bearer of Ifae 
Ttmib Romaii Leghm called on bis comrades Mbs, 


. * Or, as be exprewed himself In the Tof^^a laagntgp • with 
tbe way in which we sit here/’ 


In the place of burial : his predeceaior recently dead. 
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or to lose tb<;ir F4agle:* with this appeal they made a dcs- 
][M?rate effort^ and finally gained ioo^g on dry land in such 
numbers that their diaeiplihe and AiperidT amsg becoming 
available, they repulsed m ^yf nattm and 
lauding of the whale #?f%re w; )»U. 

Cii^sar quitted the sat k^lbten^aif 

to return the following yeis^p^fn^l 
In the ensuing year tl^ii ^ Tefadn he had learned at 
his first coming bad taught, greater preparation^ 

for his enterprise, and w^lta Seet oi eight hun- 

dred ships: yet even with*s(>pverwMmipgan..annam^t1ie 
did not obtain quiet.poaamba of the cc^try/aa the deter- 
mination of the natives, ^be. intrepid of the troops, 

and the military skill dvineid. by their t^mtnanders, per- 
mitted no favourable incideni id occur but What they Imine- 
d lately turned to their ownladvaotage* 

At length, Caesar, deeiniQglt wudedt to tiSiiJk into winter 
(|uarters, took hostages fotTOO ndelity of those tribes which 
had submitted to hlg gov^nment, and returned to Qaul. 
Subsequent events calling hidi iofo other parts of the Roman 
States, the Britons were 1^ i]|k unmolested possession pf the 
peace which they had cojii ^ afwr the lapse of 

nearly a century, in the li^-thlfd^ year of the Cfiristian 
Bra, Aulus Plautus, Praetor in Gaul, landed in Biitain, and, 
supported and reinforced by the Bmperor Claudius, suc- 
ceeded in subjugating the southern part of this Island, which 
remained a Roman Colony about four centuries, until the 
decline of that power occasioned the recal of their troops 
and the abandonment of their possessions here. 

'This County, during the slay of the Romans, was in- 
cluded in the division called Britannia Prim a, and was 
undoubtedly an importarit province, as the numerous remains 
of Roman' aibtiquUies"' still prove the caie and attention 
whiclii p'aid to this division of their Colonies. 

KEi^x was'tlie eaHlest kingdom formed under the Saxon 
Heptarchy; by ifengist, its first monarch. Its last King, 
Bald red, being conquered by Egbert, it became part of the 
AVest Saxon Kingdom, or VVessex, and so continued until 
the uninn of the Heptarchy under the English Crown 
A.D. 827. 

It is said that Christianity first obtained footing in £ng« 
land in this County, under the preaching of St. Augustine 
and the countenance and support given to it by Ethelbert, 
King of Kent, an early convert. 

When William the Conqueror marched into Kent, the 
inhabitants insisted on Tiis maintaining all those privileges 
which the inhabitants of every other county were deprived 
of. These relate^rincipally to the holdfog of real property 
and its dest^nt. The Norman granted their demands. 

In the omimeCcement of the reign of Richard 11., a pea- 
sant of the name of Wat Tyler (whether this was a real or 
an assumed name ts doubtful) headed an insurrection of the 
lubouriog classes in Essex^: suffering under the same griev- 
ances, it was seconded by the same class in this County 
.and the neigbOurixig districts, who joined the insurgeots in 
such great numbers, as spc^lly to amount to a force esti- 
mated at one hundifpd thousand men*. 

But Walwbrth; then Lorc| of ]^don^ with aifsas^in- 
like cowardice, basely stabb^ in the ^^k Fum whom he 
d.-ired not look in the face: and this bandit-act was nerpe- 
trartjd while the unsuspecting WaKerj weakly confiding in 
t|jp aolemntty of the King’s word^.and .t^e sacred character 
of a peaceful conference, was frapkiy staiidg the, oppressive 
nature of these unjust laws uhdei; whicti bis comrades suf- 

* Hie’Kagte' was ihe standard of the RiMnahs, ' ahd Vas Taoked 
oil with the profoondett veneration that patrlodini could dictate i 
or (bat saperslUtou could lospirci ! 


fared, and pointing out the species of redress which they re- 
spectfully supplicated, yet firmly insisted on. . 

And what was cammei;^ ii^ cowardly assassination, con- 
bqM Monarch had pacified 

tlleiOdlMltlde by thereby separated 

iMir force, be, recudled soon as ever they had 

effected the puip^' wbleli kia Map-spirited dupUclty had 
intenm .ibem to fulfill. 

And under Henry. VI., Jack Ceidc. assuming the name of 
Mortimer, at lliq head pf tWjaffSy theusand Kentish men, 
after exhibiting talents for inilitary affaire and for govern- 
ment of nb mean order, obtained posse^rion of the Metro- 
polis : treachery and the subornation of his followers being 
successfolly rpsorted to, ibit tbmftteniog insurrcciiun was 
thereby quelled^ and ijip leaden mercilessly punished. 


Mekdicitt vanatre Eixiawoiixs.— >A poor man was 
apprehended in a country town qpe Guy Fawkes dajPy on a 
charge of cellliig Crackers. He was put into prison until the 
next morning. The prison walls exhibited this token of his 
deas of the jutUee of this seaientp. and his determination to 
profit by the experience therefrom derived. 

Farewell, my Friends ! To jail J go, 

Crackers have proved my overthrow ; 

Take my advice and sell no more, 

But beg your bread from door to door. 


Bisiro? Burnet’s Absence op Mind.— T his emiaeifl 
character was a remarkably absent man in company. He 
earnestly entreated the great Jolm Duke of Marlborough to 
allow him to meet Prince Eugene at his table. Bishop/' 
said tho Duke, *' you know how’ forgetful you are : will you be 
accurate > ’* — “ Voiir Grace may depend upon my caution.’* 
Prince Kiigeno, observing the Bishop at table, inquired 
very politely of him w'hcther he wos ever at Parts. Yes, 
and please your Highness/* said ihc Bishop, I was there 
in the very year the Princess of Soissous was taken up on 
suspicion of poismiing her hubband.*’ 

The Bishop immediately recollecting himself, that this 
lady was the mother of Prince Eugene, retired covered with » 
confusion; and it is sii^eitluous to add that neither the* 
Duke nor Prince Eugene was anxious to recal him 


SEBASTIAN CABOT.— 1477— 1557. 

Sebastian Cabot, a navigator of great emineace and 
abilities, was born at Bristol in 1477. His father, John 
Cabot, was a Venetian whoresided in that city. 

Sebastian was instructed by his father betimes in 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Geography, and all those branches of 
knowledge best calculated to form a skilful seaman ; L”; 
seventeen, he had made several voyages, thereby adding a 
practical knowledge of Navigation to the theoretical part of 
that science. * 

The first voyage of great importance in which ho was 
engaged, appears to have been that undertaken by his tatbor, 
John Cabot, for the discovery of unknown lands ;^arid also 
of a North-west passage to the Fast Indies. Columbus 
having returned from his first expedition in 14^3, JocN 

ABOT, id 1495, presented proposals to Henry VIL for 
attempting similar discoveries. 

Hit proposals were accepted, and tl>e King granted lettsrs 
patent, dated March 5, 1496, to Jo«n, ftnd his three sons» 
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SEUASTIAN CABOT EXPLAINING HIS DISCOVERIES TO 


Lewia, SvBASTiAK, kod SAttcTiVs. to nil with fivo ibipa, 
uader Eu^iiU coloim. Cor the dieeoverjr of niiknowo eeuik- 
tries, eBd to them mud their heirs uli the countries 

tb^ iDilcht discover, to be heki of the Crouu of Begland, 
reserving to mad his belli m hfth part of the eel 

pridits, 

Heury mliio Sited out m gallmntship/^ mt his owo expeoee, 
mud some iiterclimoU of L^mdeu mud Bristol, alive c«i the 
iiopnnauce of the underCmkiag, provided four snimller vessels 
With this little fleet, John CsBot smiled from Biistol in 
1497, aud ou June 24 discovered Newfouudtaud, and seoni 
after the Island of $t, John. He then sailed to Cape 
Florkim, and retorned to Bristol with a good t^aigo, aud 
three natives of the newly-disoovered countries; he was 
graciously iveeived on his return, and knighted by Henry. 

It should thereibn appear that the Ruglisli were undoubt- 
edly the discoverers of the Coatiaent of America, as 
Columbus was unaenuainted with it until his last voyage, 
which did not take place until the year following, when lie 
coasted along a part of the Isthmus of Darien* 

1 he exact day of this importaut discovery is known fro^ 
a Latin 'iascripthm on a large map drawn tfy SaassTSAk 
Ca EOT, which hung in tho Privy Gallery at Whitehall r Site 
following Is a translation of the Latin original In. the 
year of Oor LoidT 1497, Joha Cabot, a Venetian, aud his 
son Si^aetian, with an English fleet, set out from Brisiid, 
and 'discovmd that island which no man had ever before 
attempredv This discovery was made June 24, about five 
o’clook Ilk mmtegk 'fhlt land he culbd Priiua Vista 
(A>s^feehJ^Mondie It was that pari iif had 

fthe firit ^ The isliind #hldb lies but 

btfirra the land we‘,eaU6d St. John’s, beemiwe, if was dis* 
coverid .'00 thg festlvnl 9t Bt, John the Baptist*''' The jiiiin- 
brunts island skins, and esieeaed ihdm 

as the finest garments.** 

To this account Purehan pddSi, ** fa their waU they kwed 
bdw% arrows, pifim, darts, mNlih tdiite and strings. 'IHbek: 
ibuad the ami barren In tnoHi piac^ and yielding l}t^ 
frtdt; but it was fidt of White Beaii aad S^s, far 


tlian thoie of Europe. It yielded^ple|Mj|;e^vfis^^ dtase 

of the huger kind, as Seals4)iiid 'Sanmp^ 

there about g yard in len^ti, sslda that 

kind of fish wnlch iheSavam 

They also discovered there ParaMges, 

Eaglet; but what was reiaarknble in thebb all as 

black as Uavens/’:^1t » probabte that SsBa>y|ji|f, made 
iuimerotfs other .Wyi^^es daring the vnuing twdniy years, 
but we have nc^'j^bcodht of thSiu* , 

He afterwum^iinder Henry VIU,, entered Me a con« 
iiexion with »lPriioi»as Pert, Viee*Adiii.tfal of EfiglAnd, 
but failed in hie to Che Uedd 

jutor. He therefore left Bnglaud, and wboiiiii^.tha service 
of Spain, where hb, whs treated with great' inspect,. and ,ap* 
|}ojuted Pilot^'Msjor, or Chief Pilot of SpaiiV .hodsr whkh 
encoiimgeinent he mode wveral yayajpli* He afterwards 
returned to his native b<^htJ^ g vdnd' was U^tro^ £d* 

ward V f- 1'bat y^la^; 1^'nce,, wM Solicitous to 

acquire koowh^Viaad Whoiie*Ski||:|e 0^ was 

much greatsr^mq cmild ha^ l»eaes)NMdsd^W his youth, 
took great in tbbjHtmiton of and granted 

him a^iMoe e>f 1 per aneuiil^^ Of smt of 

EittleMt' dres ebik^osd by jPidBp ffary* 

' He melutetoed ^a high ehaie^^ kopw** 

ledge, In^ttyViflAd's^t^, JlM *0- 

W l Ww Wiyr.'ii » t^nwMd to 
hkVr «((* **'* 

d*eeaA*'lK.^t%mwn.' 3'- .vC', 

'U?E* 

Cofi|iiMi[ ‘ Aiiimu’io 

tM>i^«*nedni^^i|Mlk'jaw ' Mwoulc iMv* 
tai that tiota to tb* 


Priiiud Wr ftw'rnmisiafti M Sy W* JtbwASM, 
rdattiky UutLs, ilvessv, es4|ii|4ti'9«lt^seiu\ nsck tirwl*’ 
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Oenehal TopoOEAPniCiii Desceiptiok’. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. in proportion as they are more cultivated ; and more friendly 

I to human life, in proportion aa the mei\ns of iupporthig 

Obnehal TopoOEAPuiCAt Desceiption. produrtiveneM. The Mtre of 

, . . j j ui 1 the County and the dietrlctjof the Treat is very healtW: the 

On the North, I,i»COi»Wi« » boo^«4.l:f^ the Hum - j ^ jji rttftiWaiM, Md eumhen AoeV hr it 

ber, which lei^tM it firpm Jwk^wj! the tuiamer in «d«rt^ «f hMttfc aad Miaxation. 

and an ary of tha *1*^ There are ttro nuifaa of veiy high i*od ruaning throach 

Eut ; on ^e Sjuth m RollandAire, Northampton- th« g»at„ p»rt of tiie Gom# from North to Santh ; 

shire, aod C^brid(;i^a i itsgweral form m no irregalaTl;^ aiotMUainoaii amt h called the 

oblonm it la Cwterbury, the Diocese ot ; Woldst the W«tetn range, oa which et«iit|t (he County 

Uncoln, an4in the MMItod Cireurt. iTowo, i« oaHed the Cliff; more wartwhrd s^i ft a fine ex- 

It compruci nearly two hundred square roil«, or nearly ,te„t of rich paeture, ahmg which the Trent ^es. 
nineteen hundred thousand acres. It is a man tune County, \ Eastward of the fVaktsXM also an extensive traetof fine 
and is divided into three parts, namely, Lindsey, Rests veil, jg^ding land, which is watered by overflowiag springer #A 
and Holland. - , . ^ ' boring the substratum of clay, line spring iVEtor gushes op, 

Lindsey is a very large division of t^s Comity, occupying will rise ten feet above the siirfaco, 

nearly one h^^f the sea to Nottinghainsnire, and confined in a tube : these cheap artificial springs are geae« 
from the Witham to the Humber ^ extending about ^orty- many hundreds are continually running, contrfbut* 

five miles each way. On this tract the soils are greatly i ^j^catly to the fertility and value of the land, 
varied, and it is marked by many irregularities of surface, Fens form the most prominent feature of thiaCuunfy r 

containing no fen land. where fully cultivated and complete! v drained their produee 

Rest even is another large district, also much diversified, U incredible: but it is a subject of great regret, that no 
but without fans. Although there is some low land, yet be- general system of drainage, including every district which 
ing mostly enclosed and cultivated, it contains much rich made to c'linmiinicate with the sea, has yet beea 

pasture and arable land. . , r t /v etfected : nothing short of one uniform and connected piaE 

Holland constitutes the South-east side of the County : so many apparently rival iatereafs 

it is divided into Upper and Lower, and consists iilmost stake, and so little real public spirit exiett, noCwkh* 

entirely of fens and marshes, some in a state ol nature, standing that it is s-o much boasted of, that such a univerial 
others interspersed with numerous drains and canals, jg more to he wished for than hoped for. 
andt crossed by raised causeways, called Droves^ Th The soil of Lincolnshire is so various as to include all sorts 

lower Division is only preserved from constant inunda- i^nd that are to be found in the whole kingdom^ aad its 

tions by its mounds. Ihe inhabitanU are obliged to form management varies accordingly. There is a very eurious 
reservoirs of rain water, as that ot the tens is brackish, article of manure, said to be the richest' of any dressmg 
Most of the drains empty into the Welland and the iiitherto discovered, namely, the Siicklehack : we presdme 
mtham* ^ . 1 . , 1 that few of our readers need to have this object of life juvenile 

Among the still und rained fens, large flocks of geese are angler described, with its various species of 'Ilnkere and 
bred, and astonishing quantiliesof Wild Ducks aie taken in (;„cic Salmon. This minute fish is so plentiful In many of 
the decoys. (See Gr^t' i de, page 1.V2.) leal, vvidgeon, and particularly when they shoal trom one dis- 

other aquatic birds, are also procured ; among them are, another, men have made four shillings a day each 

Wild Geese, Grebes, Godwits, V\ liinilniUs, CooN, iiutis, raichiug and selliug them at a halfpenny a bushel, 
and Reeves: the Avocetta (whose bill bends upvvaids), ^ Rabbits have always been an article of great consideration 
KriottA, Dottrels, and numerous others, llieso breed in the j attention iu the light jioils of this County, and immense 
Fens in amasnng number, obtaining their lood in astonish- 1 vrarrensare kept for the purpose of supplying F^ondoa with 
iiig quantities from the morasses, ponds, and sti earns. .skins : this was once as profitable a stock as could be* 

The soil of Axholme, another district ot this County, j^tteuded to; but latterly many warrens have bseA laid down 
may be reckoned the fiisl in Lngland, consisting ot black other purposes. 

sandy loams, warp lands, brown sand, and rich loams of a j impossibly to speak too highly of tli« cottage synUia 

soapy and tenacious quality. !„f tijjjj (younly. Round Folkingham, and other places, 

Ancient IIistouy. ' uhen inclosiires took place, during the late war, by the Acts 

The ancient inhabitants of this district were called Cori- 1"‘’ at least three acres of land were assign^ to 

tani; the Romans called the capital of it L!„dum, „r4e''ory c«Uai<o : this, ot courw, includes a ^rden, and fcwp 
Lindecollina -, and included it in the Province of Urr- | V'’?' • t','";* Rardens, cows, and pig,, are withm 

tan«ia Primn. The Saxons adopted the Koma.i name, and : '•* lalmuni.g clawe*. 05i views ot humanity and 

called it Lincolmchyre, The Anglo-Saxons incur, x.rated ; benevolence only ,t is gratifying to the considerate breast to 
it into the Kingdoiu of Wessex. The Norman called iti*"®. •" ‘^'>>ni;»»abl« circ.imsiaoces that class of jx-tlple on 


benevolence only it is graiifying to the considerate breast to 
see ill coirifortuhle circumstances that class of }><«Opl« on 
which all other classes depend. 

Rjveics and Canals. 


NicohlnrCf and divided it among his brother robbers. wnicn a i oi r classes aepeiia. 

Climate, Soil, and Aoricultuuk. i Rivers and Canals. 

Lincolnshire being proverWally a County of Fens, hass ’ The principal iiioers that rise in this Coun^ or pass 
obtained a name for an unhealthy climate, wbicli, however ! through it arc, the Trenty A ncholme, Welland, Glen, ainf 
just it may have been in some parts in by-gone tiinca, is. several smaller streams. 

now by no means applicable; for the causes of the cold, The Trent rises in StatTord shire, receives the Dun^ and, 
damp, and aguish character, have been for many years de- joining the Owse, falls into the Humber. It is navigable for 
dining : the progress of drainage, and a more complete cuL j canal, boats from Gainsborough to its estuary, 
tivation, have gi-adually contributed to render the air more: The Ancholme rises near Market Raseny and flowing 
dry and consequently more healthy. This remark may be • northward by Glandford Bridge^ is navigable to the 
made relative to all districts^ wluob bet^ome more salubrious, j Humber, 
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The Welland ri«e« ia Northamptonshire, passes Market 
Deeping^ enters the Feas> which it assists materially to 
drain, and meeting the falls into the Fosi’‘dyke Washt 
Fast of Botton, 

The Witham only is properly a Lincolnshire river, its 
source is near South IVitnam : it proceeds by North 
Witham^ Cotterswwth^ Easton Park^ Great Poston, 
Little Poston, Bolton Park, Syston, Lincoln, and joins the 
Sea at Boston Deeps, Mucli of the present channel of this 
river is an artificial cut, made for the purpose of carrying off 
the water of the Fens through or near which it runs. The 
mouth ef this river is the only inlet fit for the purpose of 
navigation, and here Boston, the port of the County, is 
situated. 

Cakals.— T he FQSS»t}yl^^ is an artificial trench about 
seven miles in extent, from the Groat Marsh, near Lincoln, 
to the Trent, near Torksey, and is supposed to be of remote 
antiquity. 

The Car Dyke is also a Canal of great antiquity ; it 
paries through yiveland on its way to \Vitha7ii, It enters 
Lincolnshire at West Deeping, runs in a direct; line to the 
river Glen : it passes the Enu to the Little Ouse, and on to 
BiiUnghay, falling into the Witham at Bardney, This 
noble testimoniai of the science and public spirit of early 
times, receives from the bills all the drainings and overflow, 
ing waters, which, but for this CAtch-wator-drain, would 
inundate the Fens. 

A Canal goes from Lincoln, along the Witham, to 
Boston, at the termination of which is a large and curious 

sluice. 

There is another Canal from Grantham, that nin.s thirty - 
three miles to Nottingham, and falls into the Trent near 
Holme Pierrepoint. 

The Anchol/ne Cut is navigable from Dishop*s Bridge 
to the Humber, at Ferraby Sluice. 

There are also Canals from JJorncnstle to the Witham 
SX Dogdyke : from Louth to the U umber: Caister Onm/j 
joint i\ie Ancholme, in the parisli ot .Sowr// Kelsey, The j 
Stainforth and Keadley Canal commences at the Dun and 
joins the Trent, 

City an’d Towns. 

The City of Lincoln is large and long, and consists of 
two principal streets, and some smaller ones hrrinchitig off] 
at right angles : the entrance from London is by the Nor- 
man Southgate, called the South 'foil Bar. 

It is divided into two parts, called Above Hill, and Beloie 
Hill: the first is principally occu|)i<*il by the gentry; the I 
second, hy the merchants mid ti ades- people, 'i'he gradnjl ; 
ascent of the houses erected on the declivity of the h.ll, as. 
crowned by the inagnilioerit ( 'atliedral, forms :i very sti iking 1 
picture. \ 

The Cathedral, OT Mir).ster ,is it is usually termed, i^ ' 
justly llif! pride and glory of Lincol>i. Having iittr.icte(i j 
the attention of the iravellfr from twenty miles distance, <ni j 
ids nearer approach, it excites his wonder hy it.s extent, 
charms him by its elegance, and deliglits liim by its sym- 
metry. Its just proportions, the harmony of its parts, and 
the extreme lightness of the edifice, considered as a whole, 
iiVipress the spectator ^with the idea of one of tlie most 
elegant pointed gothic* structures that the entire kingdom 
can show. 

'Fhe original church, built by in 1086, was burnt 

down ia 11*24: it was rebuilt by Bishop Alexander, with an 
arched stone-roof, for the prevention of fire in future. 
Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, in the time of Henry 1I.„ greatly 
ealarged it. 


The height of the two western towers is one hundred and 
eighty feet ; the great tower in the centre of the church, 
from the top of the pinnacle to the ground, is three hundred 
feet ; Its width fifty-three feet. The exterior leng^ of the 
church, with its buttresses, is five hundred and twenty-fiour 
feet; width of the western front, one hundred and seventy- 
four feet ; exterior length of the great transept, two hundr^ 
and fifty feet : the height of the vaulting of the nave is 
eighty feet. Great Tom of Lincoln is the largest Bell iu 
England. It w^eighs 9894 pounds, is twenty-one feet in 
circumference, and measures four hundred and twenty-four 
gallons, ale measure. 

Few places exhibit so many ancient remains as Lincoln : 
Saxon arches, Norman arches, pointed Gothic arches ; 
antique doorways, turrets, ancient walls, iniilJioned wiadows, 
and other fragments of dilapidated buildings, meet the eye 
in every part of the city, even as forming parts of Barns and 
Stables. 

Ancaster is supposed to have been a Roman village, 
(■all<?d by them Crocolana : Horsley calls it Causennee : at 
the south end are the remains of a castle, encompassed by a 
ditch and a rampart. 

Boston is a considerable market-town, situated 116 
miles from Loiuhm, built on boili sides the Witham, not far 
from its influx into the sea, and therofore it enjoys a good 
trade ; but its harbour only admits vp-;sels of light draft of 
water. Its name is an abbreviation of BotolpKs Town, 
from a Saxon of that name who founded a monastery 
here. 

This town vfXs incorporated by Henry V^UI. Eli 2 Abcth 
gave the Corporation a Court of Admiralty over all the 
adjoining sea' coa.sts. I'he neighlaouriiig fens are ia some 
placi‘3 fifty mi I PS broad. 

lloi.iJKACii is a market-town, seven miles east of £)paf- 
di/tg : it is a place of great antiquity, and bas a fine Church, 
coiisksting of a Nave, Chancel, Ai.slt‘s, l^)rch, and square 
Tower, surmounted with an octangular ornamented spire, 
each angle charged uith crockets, the windows with ca- 
nopies, &c. 

Ckoyf.ani) is a iiiarkct-towii of great antiquity: it has a 
very curious triangular biidge, connecting the four streets, 
which otherwise would be separated hy water-courses: it is 
also famous for its Abbey, founded by Ktlirlbald in 716, 
dedicated lo Sr. Guthlac and St. Bartliolomew ; the first of 
these saints >va.s a pious hermit living liere. In 870 the 
Danes hiiint the monastery and murdered its inmates. It 
wu'i several times burnt am! rebuilt. 'J'he venerable remains 
<*f Otis once-celebrated Ab’-'»y aie extremely magnificent. 

(irantiTam is a boro»«/li and market-town on the 
Witham, on the ancient Roman road called Ermine-Street, 
t>nd is suppO'.ed to inve been a strong Roman station. A 
irivig'ihlo r.n»nl passes from Uei town to Nottingham, where 
it j.iins th.' Trent, and thence runs to Cromford in Derby- 
shire, 

(J \i\snoRorG If is a considorablo mark'‘t-towm LOO 
miles from I.ondon, <;n ibe Trent, Tin* 0 Ld Hall, cm\\~ 
moniy called the Palace, is a singularly- planned edifice ; 
it forms three sides of a quadrangle, being open to the south : 
ill the arch(?s within the nave arc niches, with figures of 
kings and w'arriors : the highest tower is seventy-eight feet 
high ; the whole building is about six hundred feet square: 
it was once moated round : it is said to have been the palace 
of John of Gaunt. The Trent is navigable for vessels of one 
hundred and fifty tons burden. 

Griaisbv is a borough, a market and a sca-port town, 
170 miles from liondon, which foiinerly enjoyed a consi- 
derable share of foreign coiumerce, and w'as distinguished 
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f<fr ito inland trade. In the reign of Edward IF., it fur- 
nished eleren ships> and one hundred and seventy mariners, 
to assist at the siege of Calais, li is one of (lie most ancient 
boroughs in the kingdom, having had a Mayor in the ign 
of John, and sent two members to Parliament in tJir 2 Jrd of 
Edward I., whtcli is the earliest period of cities and boroughs 
sending representatives. 

In the vicinity of this town are several of those extraor- 
dinary fottnta.ins called Blow- wells, the water of which rises 
even with the surface, and sometimes even overflows : they 
are vulgarly supposed to bo fathomless, but this is aiij 
erroneous opinion. j 

HorncastLe Is an ancient, large, well-built market- 1 
town, 1 36 miles from London, on the banks of the Batie, > 
thence called by the Homans Banovallurn, I'he Barie was \ 
made navigable to the Withafn in 1702. Tanning is the' 
principal branch of trade carried on here. 

About two miles from Horncastle stands Scrivelsby TIall, 
anciently belonging to the Marmions, from whom, by mar- 
riage, it came through the Ludlows into the family of the 
Dy mocks, its present holders. , 

This Manor is held by barony and grand sergeant ry, by 1 
this service, that at the coronation of a British Monarch, 
the then Lord, or, if he be not able, some person in bis, 
name, shall come, “ well-armed for war, upon a good war- * 
horse, into the presence of Our Lord the King ; and shall 
then and there cause it to be proclaimed, that if any one 
shall say, that Our Lord the King has no right to his crown 
and kingdom, he will be ready and prepared to defend, with 
his body, the Right of the King aud kingdom against him, 
and all others whatsoever.’* 


tenements of a father dying intestate, to the exclusion of the 
eldest. It is said that this was because the eldest was 
always provided for by being taken as a retainer into the 
service of the monarch. ' 

Population of Lincolnshire. 

Males. Females. Total. 

158,717 .... 158,527 .T;7 317,244 

Of which the following shows the larger numbers. 

Males. Females. Total. 

Lincoln, City 5,644., 6,199., 11,843 

Grantham, Borough, with the " 

Soke 5,216 5,564 ., 10,780 

Elloe, Wapentake. . . . 15,193 14,121 .. 29,314 

Kirton, Wapentake 7,469 .. 7,308 .. 14,777 

Boston, Borough 5,094 .. 6,146 11,240 

Bolinghroko, Soke. . . 5,729 ,, 5,590 ,, 11,259 

Bradley - Ilaverstoe, Wa- 
pentake . 5,953 .. .5,966 11,919 

Calceworth, Hundred 5,118 .. 5,148 10,266 

Coiririgham, Wapentake 6,465 .. 6,718 .. 13,183 

Louth Kske, Humlred .. 6,904 •• 7,123 ,, 14,027 

Manley, Wapentake 11,511 .. 11,516 .. 23,037 

Yarborough, Wapentake 9,660 .. 0,819 .. 19,497 

REPUK«iF.NTATION OF LINCOLNSHIRE. 

For the two Divisions of the County. 

Members. 

l.indsey {Lincoln) 2 

Kesteven and llolIan(l {^IcMford) 2 


Louth is 150 miles from London: it is a large, well- City and Boroughs. 


built tow'n, and has been much improved : it is one of the I.incolti 2 

gayest towns in Lincolnshire, witli its Afiscmhlies, Concerts, Gieat Grimsby 1 

Billiard-room^, Card-rooms, News-rooms, Subscription l.i- Horton 2 

braries, drc. ; there is also a Literary Society, which is very Grantham 2 

well supported. *Stamford 2 

A Canal passes from Louth to the Humher, which it joins 
at Tetney Lock, 13 


The Coinuion Seal of this Town would indicate that edu. By tlic Reform Bill, Great Oriinshy (roters 300) luit on. 
cation was here set great store by in early times : it represents • Member, 
a pedagogue flagellating the posteriors of a suppliant youth, I 
the other scholars arc seen at their forms : the motto, “ Qvi 

PAiiciT VrROEODTT Filiv. 1552.”— “He that spareth! OBSERVATIONS ON THE HISTORICAL CHA- 
iherod,hatcth his child.” RACTER OF JOAN OF ARC. 

Stamford, 89 miles from London, is an ancient borough 
and market-town, large and well built, situated on the {See the (o Knuwledg^t page b%.) 

IFcZ/fint/, on the borders uf Northauiptuiishi.-e and Rutland- I n Politics, and iti History, wliich contains records of 
shire. It was fortified by Edward the Elder again.<?t the political events, the difl'erencp between the opinions of oppo- 
Daues, and held by Stephen in his contest with the Emperor silo parties on tlie same sul)ject is so diametrically contrary, 
Maud. There the Barons met to concert iiienfinres against j (hat an unbiassed spectator or reader, if such a being 
John: it was then a large place, having fouiteen parish ' exist, caiinut lecognibc the same fact or the same character 
churches ; but it suffered so severely in the wars of the Twoi under representations so energetically dissimilar. 

Roses, that by order of Edward W. they were reduced to 3’his observation id strikingly correct in regard to that re- 
se\*en, and ^Subsequently to fire. The WcHnud is navigable! markable historical char.acter, Joan of Arc, the Maid op 
to this town for barges. The principal trade is in malt, coal, Ori.lans, wiiose conduct and success at a most (Terilous 
and freestone. « ^ ' juncture of the French Annals, produced such incredible 

The Mayor is the King’s Lord -Lieutenant, ^d immedi- results, turning the uninterrupted tide of success of one party 
ately under his Majesty’s command, and is to he CRteemed,. first into utter dismay, and then into total defeat, and raie- 
wiihiii the liberty and jurisdiction of the Town, '* the second ing the standard of the desponding host in unwonted suc- 
»i«n in the Kingdom the grant of these priidleges con- cess and unprecedented triunjph. Her true character was 
chides thus, Ut ah antiquo usu “ As ofAuew'ed by the conflicting nation.^ in such a contrary manner, 

ancient lime they had been accustomed.'* .So that this that, as on the one hand, she was rpQ:arded as little, if any- 
Ghartcr, granted in 1461, appears to have been only a con- thing, inferior to an Angel, her mission was represented as 
firmation of privileges still more ancient, and not a grant of divine, her character as supernatural, her condt^ct as tha 
new ones, in this town subsists the custom of Borough direct inspiration of Ifeavei), her miraculous success as the 
English, by which the younger sons inherit the lands and, immediate result of celestial agency; so, by her dismayed oppo- 
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nents, every epithet of detestation and horror was lavialied on One> we readily absolve Jeanne d*Arc 7 wr equally disA > 
tHat mysterious being, whose principal, or perhaps wl)Ose only believe all her 8 ut)ernatural communications with 
fault was, liet successful resistance to their arms. And both and informations derived from above ; and however they 
Poetry and the Drama were enlisted by the condictiiig na- may emblazon the hetions of the drama, we must dismiss 
tion&i to blazon forth in the exaggerations of fiction those them from the page of history. 

opiiuous; which history or tradition handed down as facts. Nevoriheloss Jeanne d*Arc was a remackable person. .• 
Times of naiiotml distress, of war, of civil war especially. To France a fortunate tool for State policy to work with^ ‘ 
call out virtues and vices, in degrees which under ordinary to England a scourge tor foolish superstition, or wicked dis- 
occasions arc thought incredible. Human nature seems to sension: an occasion of panic without cause, in the judgment 
be almost changed by circumstances: these render the fee- of reason and common sense ; but gf .angry debate and con- 
ble bold, nud the bold ferocious; or they undermine tlie tradictory opinion where statesman-like jealousy was not 
coiifidt nce of the courageous, and the valiant sink into utter checked by more truly statesman. like forbearance and mag- 
(IfsjKoideiicy. nanimity. 

'I'he Civil Wars in Kuglaiid in the seventeenth century,. What Jeanne undertook she performed, not a lUtIo 

famished not a (v.\\ iiititances of I.ndioi defending towns, or .'aided by the very boldness of the undertaking; an ordinary 
ca.stles, or mansions, in the absence of their liuslmnds. Some j mind would not have conceived the purpose, nor empl<»yed 
of thviu received piibiie honoiir-s f.jr their pro we.ss ; while ; the means, nor have realized the events. But Jeanne wag 
the forriludo (jf oHkts was rewarded I)y success only. | no ordinary mind, she was a heroine : and had not the in- 

Jf, is piobabJe that this disposition advanced by progros- i trepidity of her mind, the decision of her character, and the 
sive il<‘.^Me 4 ; and that these heroines, after lieing inured to fervour of her patriotism, influenced her conduct and sup- 

ijjo «liii id' arms and its feats, in the persons of their bro- j ported her exertions, no prompting, no tutoring, no artificial 
tilers, or hnsliands, or fathers, aerjuired at length a habit of ! means employed by state- craft, could have raised her to Uiat 
h udilmod, of vvhich at first neither ilieinselvos nor any otliers j devation of enthusiastic ardour which incited her to at- 
ihonght them capable. \ tempt, and enabled her to perform, feats of arms at which 

'I’lie tilts iiful touinanionts of the days of chivalry had un- ' the most prudent w'ould hesitate, and the boldest would 
doiihu'dly a tendency to familiar ize the female sex to the pause. 

cijcinn^loocrs and accideiit^ of war; and those u ho com- From the following account of her early life w'e learn 
maiidod lvni;;htf> to eiidiiro for their sakes the penis and dan- those particulars which would naturally pre)>are an ardent 
gtMs wliu.'h eousliiiite the basis of romance, were not far mind for exertions beyond and above the natural timidity of 
from bein '4 iheinselves ready to share the dangers by soiiie- the female character f-— 

thing more ilian distant fiympalhy. Jeanne 1 )‘Auc was born at Domremy, a hamlot which, 

Viii ions passions contiibuted to rouso the fair to arms; from that circumstance, was after waids called Doznremy-la- 
jiatriotisrn, ambition, emulation, jealousy, love, revenge, Pucelle, in the parish of Orciix, and diocese of Toul, near 
anger, and iiatr<*d. 'riie tutorage they bestowed on their and above the town of Vaucouleurs, both skirting tho river 
fioiirt was incessant pruihc of valour 3 they look a pride in Meuse ; though in Barrese, and on the frontiers of Lorrain, i| 
their exploits; and uUbough all might not equal the heroic belonged to France, and the itdiabitants were loyal, nohvith- 
liimurs^ of ilie Spartan matron, who, giving Ids shield to her standing many neighbouiiug hamlets favoured the English 
:?oii bill him rciiini ‘‘ eitlie’r uitli it” (as thy tiopliy), “ or on, and Burgundian cause. 

it” (IS fliy liies); yet many might cliooso to express them- j It appears from the strict inquiries made in 1429 by 
.selves in the language of <irdmir to those icsorting to the order of Charles VI 1. that she was the daughter of Jaq lies 
field of honour, and bid lliem “ win their spurs, before they j and Isabel d’Arc, an honest iiirlustiious pair, who worked 
woie them/’ I sulficient land and cattle to employ and subsist a family of 

We learn fiom Hymers Fivdera, Vol. ix. p. 911, that at ' three sons and two daughters, 
the Siege of Sons, in I42l>, there were “ many worthy All Joan’s learning and education consisted in thff pater- 
hulves and gentilwomeii, bothe Frencho and Englislie, of; nosier, the angelic salutation, tlie apostle's creed, and to 
tbe wiiiciie, many of them bcgoniie the faitz of urines . handle the distaft'; however, to these very limited attain- 
long (ime iigoon, luit of laying at segcb, now they begynne ! ments, she of herself superadded some of a. different kind, 
Jnai." which proved eminently useful in the subsequent climax of 

In our own days we have seentlie famous An^usiina .S«r- 1 her life. 
ra^/osiiuii di'U iul her gun, wliou tbe men belonging to it Passing tbe first years of that life in tending cattle and 
ab.iridoned ihcir ground before tbc enemy; and hiimircds of other rustic avocations, there was at intervals ample leisure 
iSpanis.li women, of all ages and of every rank, fell in that . not only for solitary i./oditation, but also for rustic am use- 
cuntc-.l from wbii h diuives her name. ' incLts; in these last, the natural bias of inclination displays 

'J'heae in^laiu i s coniiilmtc to abate the idea of the mira- ; itself earlier, and more decidedly, than in any other pursuits, 
culous in tbe case ol.lovx of Arc, who:n we may look ■ because they are the first cmploymcnla of free wHI, the first 
upon as one of tliosc hcioines which occur fr-i.o time to , enjoyments of liberty. 

lime, that the rcMneuibrance of them may not be obliterated; : Joan e.xercised herself either in jrunning races with her 
yet ut distant intervals, tliut nature may not bo tf>o often j companions, or in skirmishing with iimtative lances, after the 
offended at a change which she suffers with reluctance, ; manner of skilful knights; armed with Jong pole.s or sticks, 
while she regrets as w'ell the extraordinary occasion as the she maintained lance-shocks so rough, that bystanders 
violent metamorphosis. | were both astonished and pleased to see her at the exer- 

'J he fii.sciuatiou of public report, and ihe sway of general j else ; at times she tilted against trees, at times mounting 
prrsirasioii over the mind, are often blindly adopted in s]>itc;the horses she took to graze, sat them as well as the best 
of belter knowledge. Our own days have seen the most in- | cavalier. 

credible tales reported and propagated w ith the rapidity ut j She w’as not yet thirteen, A.D. 1422, when Cliarles VI. 
lightning, and tho most absurd falsities obtain belief. died; the troubles that agitated all jPrance, becoming a 

From all magic and borcery, and dealings with the Evil | common topic of discourse from the castle to the cot, reached 
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)i 0 p«Datir« village, where, we may suppose, from its remote 
situation, simplicity of foster^ that romantic ar- 

dour, which giowiug witb h<er gvbmli^ and al^cngthenlog 
with her strength, aftemards fiUrtboanted all the .tnpedi- 
mrnts with which her ^Hgin had attrroidSded her. 

J We shall now give tM^jp'iaion of her national enemies as 
to that character front ^lich.they had audered so severely. ; 
Her accusers declaimed i»er to he, A sorceress, conjuror, ‘ 


there shall be made a solemn sermon by a venerable Doctor 
in Theology ; to wit, . in the place in wliich the said Maid 
was cruelly and horrihly biiriitand aaffocated.'* 

Here, liven, at« three distineft opinions for tho reader's 
choice ^ 

1. That Joan of Arc was a ittpeirnatural characU*r, dele- 
gated by Heaven fur purposes favoui^ble to France. ^ 
That she was a being pie-ambkmtly atrocious, aotmg 


false prophetess, a w'orshippe]^ of demons, a conspirator, full | in conctM t with Satanic power. 

of and wholly devoie4 to inagio> savouring ill of the Catholic j 3, That she wns a patriot, devoted to the welfare of licr 


faith, sacrilegious, idolatrous, apostate to tho faith, blas- 
pheming the name of God and his saints, scandalous, sedi- 
tious, troubling and preventing peace, provoking to war, I 

J r Iv.. -I J i . I * •- ! 


native land, of great menial energy a n^l eiidiMvmefils, and a 
fil instrument whereby Stale policy might efiVv (.nall v work 
on the enthusiasm of her countrymen, in inciting them to 


cruel, desiring the effusion of human blood, inciting to shed it, i deeds of daring valour, and, by acting on the superstitious 


having entirely abandoned and cast off the modesty and de- 
cciK'y of the feminine sex, taken the habiliments of military 
men without any shame or confusion, forsaken and despised 
the law of God and of nature, and the ecclesiastical disci* 
plinc Ix'forc God and man, seducing the princes and the 
people, ha\ ing consonted that they should adore her, and 
kiss her bands and her garmeuU, to the great contempt and 
injuiy of the honour and worship due to God ; they, there- 
fore, demaiKi (hat she be declared heretic, or at least greatly 
suspected of lioresy, and legally punished according to the 
divine and caiumical instil nlu-s." 


fears of their enemies, exorcise their bravery, px-iralyza their 
exertions, and neutralise their success. 

ROGER BACON.— AxD. J2I4. 

In limes of great ignorance, every one who.se knowledge 
far surpasses that of tl;e generality, is of Course regarded as 
having connexion with the infernal fxjWefB: f^r, unable 
to comprehend tho mplhod.s employed either in the attain- 
ment of fcience, or to detect the means which produce 
For thisiliij was condemned and executed by lielP%ngli.sh ' sti iking, uiiexiu^ctofl, and extraoidinary efiects, the vulgar 
adverscuies, into whose liands, unfortunately for tlia iiationali mind iiifs to Ait Magic as an easy Boluiion of incoinpreheu- 
cliaracter, the hud fallen; but licr coiulemnaiion was altt*r- jsihle acquiiemcnls and unintelligible cxperimenia : or rather, 
waidsannulled : as wiliiijss the Ibllowing solemn te.stimoniaI, ! of acquirements not comprehended, and expeiiments not 
which embodies flic opinion of her countrymen as to the 1 understood. , 

chajacter and conduct of one from whose exertions they ! Of these, certainly, Roger Bacon belongs to the highest 
had deiived such great advantages : — I class ; and although Ids powerful mind was not proof against 

“ By ftUlhoritjr of the Iltdy Apostolical See, we, John. 1 the witcheries of Alchemy, the fascinations of Astrology, the 
Rctcrend Father in God, Arcijhi.shop of Rheims, mid \Vi|. j enchantments of divination and pn^gnosticatiou, the seductive 
liam, Reverend Father in God. Bishop of PaiisS, and j search after the transrmitatiDn of metals, or the eli.xir ot 
Richard, by the grace of God, Bishop of (’oufanci'S, and* gold for the indefinite piohmgation of human lile, yet it Is 
John Brehal, Doctor in 'riioology, of tlie Order of Fri are * rather fo be wondered at that he wasted so little of his lime 
I’reaclicrs, Inquisitor of Heicby and Idolatry, in the king-, and attention on these delusive subjects, than that heshould 
(lorn of France, Judges delegated and oidained by Our : pursue them at all. 

Holy Father, at (his time Pope. This extraordinary character was born at Ilchester, A. P. 

“ Wo, being at our High Tribunal, having always God ■ 1214, and studied at O.xford, where a high Towfer (shown 
before our eyes, by u definitive sentence, given and uttered Hn tho Engraving introduced in this article) ivas standing 
in our judicial seat and high tribunal, we, beforc-iueii- I within these few' yeais, called Roc liii Bacon's Tow er, or 
tioricd, do utter, pronounce, decree, and declare, that the ! S ri^nY, niaMHiich aas suppo-sed to have been the seat of 

..«:A •!_ • 1 t t. : I-* tt. .-..I 1.:- 


said process, full of frauds, envijs, corruptions, nnd wholly 
repugnant to justice and equity, containing manifest errors 
and abuses, likewise the aforesaid abjuration, and all the 
false and iniquitous executions that have proceeded from, 
and followed it, ought to be abrogated, annulled, lorn, and 
destroyed 


his experiments. He prosecuted liis studies With so much 
ardour and success, that he gained the esteem and patronage 
of the greatest men in that University. 

Having spent some^years there in the study of languages, 
logic, ai;<l other branche.^ of philosophy, be went to Paris, 
.according to il.'o custom of those times ; as there the greatest 


‘And moreover, inasmuch as justice and reason per- UcholaiK in Furope rchidcd, Htudied, and taught: and where 
suftde and command us, we abrogate, dissever, disannul, jim receivi-d the greatest attention and encouragement from 
and discharge them from all force, power, value, and virtue, his countrymen, many of whom lived there. Among ibem 
And jae do sentence and declare the said Joan (whom was Robert Grouthead, or, as the Frencfi called bin 
• God deliver), her brothers and relations, actors and appel- j Orossteste, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, who became his 
lants, never to have contracted or incurred any spot or stain great and most cllicicnt patron and singular good friend, 
of infamy ; but by reason and occasion of premises, to be ' While lu? frossciised such advantages, he endeavoured to 
innocent, inculpable, and exempt from the crime and sin! improve them with the most indefatigable and eager appli- 
whlch falsely they imputed to the said Maid. |ca'i*»n, not confining his attention to any particular brandh 

Fuithermore, we enjoin public and solemn notice and 'of literaturr, but ondcavouiing to embrace the scitfnees in 
execution of our said sentence, (o be done immediately and : t;cneral, not slightly or superficially, but fully, perfectly, and 
witliout delay, in thi.s town and city of Rouen, in two places, • thoroughly. 

that is to say, one tliis day, in the Srpiaic and Burying- 1 He returned to Oxford in 1240, and entered into tho 
ground of St. Ou**n, at wliicli place a general preersaion | I’rancrfcari order of Monks in that city, in order that he 
shall be made, and a solemn ficrmon by a venerable D.K:t 4 )r ' might prosecute his Ktudic-s \iith perfect tranquillity. He 
in Theology;' and Iheotlier at the Old Market l^Iace, where! speedily distinguished himself by hia attainments, and w’a.s 
tho general procession Shall go to-morrow* morning, and j legarded by hiJk leai ned conlCmporarScB as one of the ablUst 
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aud mott iadcfatigabl* ioquiren after knowledge that the 
world htd over pr^uoed. 

lo order to obtetn information at the fountain head» in- 
stead of subjecting himself to be led astray by imperfect 
traodation^ he made himself a perfect master of Greek, 
theti a most rare acquisition. Not contented with this, he 
applM himself to the study of nature and nature’s laws, and 
engaged in a coune of laborious, expensive, and well-con- 
duct^ experiments, as the only^means of arriving at cer- 
tainty, and of making useful discoveries. 

By the generosity of his friends and patrons, he was 
enabled to expend on his various experiments in the course 
of twenty years, no less a sum than two thousand pounds, 
which, if the alteration of the standard of the coin, and the 
relative value of money in our days, are taken into calcula- 
tion, is fully equal to thirty thousand pounds of the present 
monetary system. This was a stupendous sum to be so 
expended: but, probably, no equal sum so disbursed ever 
was of greater benefit to mankind : his iiseful and sarprlsing 
discoveries in Astronomy, Physics, Optics, Mechanics, Che- 
mistry, Geomet^, and other Sciences, were no doubt greater 
in number and importancs than have ever been made by any 
other individual. 

But the discoveries of Friar Bacon cannot be limited to 
a few lines : whatever he was as an Astronomer, a Natural 
PhilosopW,«a theoretical Optician, a Mechanist, a Student 
of Chen^t^, or a proficient in the Exact Sciences, his 
clmranW as a Man, as a Human Being, was the most 
inijpQjrfei^, the meet interesting. 

\Ve eliidlf therefore, conclude this part of the auWeet by 
noiticing hfe dfecovery of the comp^tion of 

OuNPOWnna, hnd .bis eonoealmsnt of that no 

doubt. frCm motives of humanity, foreseeing the dreadful 
lesttlts which) he feared would accrue to the hu£an race if 
im mode of febricatfon.iMisil^ explained. 

In hit works, he first desophes the effects of the ^plwon 
of Qvnpowdee: but as. this would not have beien fully 
saffictent to appropriate the discovery to himself, amd^ight 
have h^n legard^ by his future readers as mere rbpdo- 


montade, he gives, witli pardonable vanity, SO clear a 
direction for making the article, butao env^o^..ia ,seyslery, 
that while it certified him as the invenun^ It odmplt^y 
hindered any fatal results from iu being put iaUibpcae&e. 

. In de^ribing the effects produced by'tbie cheweel mb* 
position, he nays, Sounds like thupfler and fiaahied of light 
may be seen in the air, and even with greater hofror than 
those which are made by nature : for' a email sabetaace, 
properly prepared, about the sice of a man’s, thumb, makes a 
horrible noise, and produces a dreadful flash; and by this 
a city or an army may' bo destroyed in several different 
ways/* ' 

But, in order to prove his right to tbit* discovery, should 
others ever happen on the sMf results,, he specifies unintel* 
ligibly the ingredients of wblch this drea^ul thundering 
and Hashing composition is made You may make- this 
thunder and coruscation, of Saltpetrs, Sulphur, and Luru 
mope canubre, if you! nudentand the art of , coOMmunding 
tbeni.*' (We need not say thgt. he w^te in;Lat£p(.J These 
incoherent unmeaning words, Lurti isotope canufirc/were the 
stumbling-block of sit his rea^em aim commentatore ; and 
it was not until after the samb discovery had been made 
by Berebthoidt Sohwarta, a. ceotuiy laUn^, tbM the .almve 
words were ascertsinea to be^an ansgraim of the exprearion, 
•• Carbonum ike Potiw/sr of Charcoal:*^ 

these three substances being the oompenent parts of QuN- 
powDKK. „ Thus, wliiie. he appropriated to himself the dis- 
covery, he completely otwiated the dreadful effects which he 
supposed would result from its being made kaotra. 

We shall'cleee this part of the Memoir of Rogey Bacon 
by proposing for the readei^e cohalderatioii a aohition of this 
qusstioD ^ 

*\yf^h9ther mankirid oicct mi^TepraUe te Aai eminent 
character on account of his astonishing discoveries 
on'dccouni of his concealing gfiom motives o/kumemiigt 
ihe most astonishing disooveirg ener made hg mankind 7 ” 

Miim, me Miyibb fisl^;eesct,' 
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LKICESTERSHIIIE. Pri^chui, low,,*. 

Leicei^lf-r^ Hut county 9<J miles fiom T.ondon, is 

Cii:ni;h ^ nnsciiiPTiON and Historv. also the larj^est, best built, and most popultnis town in the 

Tims CounU w included in tho Province of Canterbury province; and as to its traditional aotiquitv, its lounclatiou 
and J)i(K#'-o of Lincoln,. U ea inland County, and in the «:‘>v.s fur hack into the ajjefi of romance and lable ; Kin*; Lei r, 
Aiidland Ciicuit. trorii uhoin it may he supposed ti) derive one of iu ancient 

On the North it is bounded by Doibyshire and Nottinj?- {Leir^cacstt'r), i.'* ijuid to have roifrued c’ijjht hundied 

Iiam.shiie ; f)n iho East by LincoliMhiic and Htiflaiidbliire ; ‘'*‘^1 iilh^ u'ars before the <■. oitnon era ; l:is history, and that 
4 11 the Sj.iiili by Noi lhamj)t<;nj,liiie ; and «>;i ti e West by . ’d his daii^ditf‘rs» Ll.aicml, tvei^ale, and Cordelfe, form tho 
Wai v\ ickshire and Derhy.^'hire. :.;ituind wmk of one of Sliiil\sj)«*:^n/s mo5t celebrated dramas. 


Wai v\ ickshire and Derhy.^'hire. 

It inubl he regarded as an ii^vrioultiiral Couiilv, not havinjr 
aiiV veiy prominent iiiaiinfacturi s, except cif St4jJvin;;», xA' 
nhich uiticle groat (piaiititii's are fdin icuted. 


It coiiainly \va.s Imilt h-ng h( I’. re the ariival of the 
Koioans: ilx' piincipd variatiwn.s uf its naiiiO apjieai to have 
l)(<‘n Curr- Li ii\ ijY Carr- Ln ion ^ I.t i^^caci<tn\ Lcye Ces- 


It'S greafe.st length, from the south 4jr Luf((MW4)rth tn tlie Lroijoui, In yt o-tf ^/or^ Lf r/rti ixirr, Leffcr^rcaste7\niid 

noitli pait of the V'ale cjL Belvoir, m about f.nty-tive inih's ; , Lct'f'sUr, Camden iilliinis that tlie Homans also named it 


and its gieatOot bioadtii, fiom No! horsoal in the Wcsit in 
Wymoiidliam or Easton Magna in tho Ka.st, ij iipwardj of 
forty Toilos. It contains about B;() bcjuaio imios, and 


A*k/. 0. 

S‘.. (! 'wiilois Nt.nle ih.at tin ro weie anciently in Britain 


forty loiloa. It contains about B:(> bCjUMio inilos, and t''4‘nt\-v I’l.inscns, niider tho coniiol ot throe Arch- 
/eJ‘J.()00 acres: the number of persons to a Jtpiaic mile ' 1 Itmion., vine won* luatod in iiverily-oij^ht cities. 

‘JIu. ! 'i l‘( so rvv4-id4>!;d di .11 icirf, it is said, v.rr* on (lie intro- 


'I'liis County takes its name from its piincioal ((>un, do- 
livi il from the Saxon Leirctatcrschy^'c, iIkj Shnc of ffn 


di.ollon ol ( in isiKinit Y, l i-n.'-tilnicd into Ihshops’ Sees ; and 
NimiOi':, the tU’ Dangin*, v. ho wi i ie in the Scvoiitli 


tVri^/c o/f //ifj Lar,' which v. as the uiiciont iiaiue of tiie ■ Cci.fijiy, nav<* a pai licnlar ai’count oi ihoM* ciiir 


Tncr .V.vrir. j "hi< It o.t. f’» f/*- fn-rion. 

l*K VH)ii.s to the Homan InvaftiiiO, this juvivince was inha- i l ioiii tin* \ .''i4*iis remain'' 
hitod by tho Cvuitani : ninhn- the ILnnan.'* it was imduded j ''‘’•*‘d l.eii*, ihi'ie enii h<* in 
in lilt* di.slii4'L called hv tln*in I'lavia Ca**an‘*u:,is. I < .»ii-,itk*iahe* stoii'/ii, at is a! 


w !.i( h •\ i4 > (’I f'/*. f.rriofi. 

I'giiii tin* \ a* i4*iis remain'' < f Homan Ai.ti(piilh*s disCO* 


hitod by tho Cvuitani : nmh.'r (ho ILniiaii.** it uaa in<*luded j ''‘’•*‘d l.oii*, i1ji*i«; enii h<* in' <!• iilit ot it.; luiving Leon a 
in lilt* di.slii4’L called hy tln*in I'lavia ( la**an‘*u:,i.s. * .»ii-,idt*iahe* siaii'/ii, a » is a! o piovt*d by u viilliarc^ ox an* 

ruder the Saxon Iloptaieliy it l.iimed part if tho. Mercian oh nt mi.'o-jiioni*, D i Lmjiii'.; tla* moartiironn-nt of the riwtd 
Kingdom. f'*oti ihi#* touii , tf'fh’ lati'd pavoiuont'? ah^o, and tlie founda- 

tions <»f I.iige hn tiding.'., ha\o fro(|iu'ntiy hoon di>04>v(M0(l. 

Son., CunrATP, At. kicu ltu itr, t'irt*. 'P}„. „f iid* town ate piim ipally di.spose(i in three 

As ili«*ro aro noilhor lolly niountain.s nor maisliy and uu- ; ^Ik’oIs, inleisot*ti‘d by small ones; at tltc 

hoiiliby l>«igs in thi.s cotinlv, the elimato gcnoially i.s inihi J 'd ilie N.nman C 4'n4pi'''st tlu'ia* upie six churche'^ ; in 
.nrid k*jii|unatp : the hig]n*.sL spots in tho coijiitv aio somo ofi * »‘iu* elmi. lios ; at pro^-i.t there are only 

iIk! poaks ill Charnwoiul For4.*i.t ; thoir 4dovaii.>n is la^t iiioioj Hieio. ait* sovoial cl»apt*K fm* dilh-ront donomiiialions 
Ihan nine- liiimirod feet above tho lev. 1 A' tl’.o sea, yot thoy . uii.ioi u bo h liilo ue pmsiirno we must indiido 

liavt* a "ery uild apjioaiaiioo, piaij.otnig abiuptly from tin , that oit.-ftj in IbU^ tor llie socit'ly <>l hpucopaliafi 
hiiif.ioo of llio gnMind. | L<tjt/nls* 

'llm Soil 4 )f tho di.5.tnct is divid.-d into Cloy Loam,'—! 'I'horo i.s also a LVeo S.-h .ol of gn-eat antiquity, a Orcon 
S.ii.dy and (Gravelly L4iaiii, — Jinil Meadow .Sod, a c.Miip.)st ■ ^ .Soliod, Si, .Mary *1 Sohi-d, .St. ALiitin? .School, and 
of Peat, tlie r<'*sid(iiini of tlrainlngs long at» ) effected, and . An Inliimaiy wart built in 1^*71 ; an Asylum lor 
lliu sodimoiit bi.night down fioni tho ujilands hy tiie iivei’.s | Lunatics; -a < i.nnty .lai., a iovv4T.hiil, a Market - 

and .streams. lldaci-, an ]'i\( hr4ij'.py and otln r i nh.ic. In.slitntion.s. 

'I’lio general aj'poaianee is iiittM'e.sliiig and vanod ; tlio J ^ lu ( m pmali-m 4)1 /-'yt;' . k'l eoii'-ists ot a May 4 ir, He* 
hills and vales connect with easy slopes, iieaily tho whole j .So* -aids, L.alnll, -i 4 )nr Aldoimcn, lorty- 

mnlai'o hoing practicable and U 84 d’ul. C‘'»mm >o. ( ’oin.ciln.oo, a •ro.vii Clerk, and ulber olii- 

Whoat, Bariev, and Oats, are grown to a ron^idt-iMhlo cors : it*> li 4 jo!ji 4 'n an* 1)11 luf in all iMaikets and Pairs in 
extent, ainl Beans in pr 4 )dij;i.')us qu;\ntiii<'.s; th,’s Ini'* been . It •''•nd". i\'o Moinbens to 1 ailiurnenl, which 

from time iinniemorial, a« may he judged by this ciretim* f*''H'iieg 4 - eomnifin 4 *d „iid iMlward 1. 1 lie I own ii» said to 

stiinee, that tlieio is a village in the County called /in; 7 on- h'*' ‘‘ bfon i)inlL o J i u ars h 4 dore the (diiistian era ; the 
in-thc^lU'(in<i. :WM!i w. le h'.ih A.l>. HM; the Ajibey was founded 

'I’he Leicestershire breed, of cattle is the long-h'^rned : to IlbJ; tlm ( li iil 4 ;r v:is granted IJ07 : the lirst^ Mayor 
.Mr. I’akewell of Dis^liley Farm, near IiOnglil).»M)ii-;]i, ll.e u e.ho « ti i7.)h ; ,snd 1 ailiuments were held here in J 400, 
Agiieultnie of the Kingdom is gieally in<U*hl<*d fio the 1 i - 1 » and 1 I- ). ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

a.st )iii*liing improv'ennmts r'tlected by him In this ie*.i;.* 4 ! : ' I he c eidonv: aed ■ pinning ut wool, and inanufaefnring it 
h 4 inie idea may be filmed of the e.sliiTialion of his stork l)\ : inh» M-jcl.ir^s o-id itlurr inisiery arlicies, iju-' ehiet hirn- 
t))o eircujnstance of onw of his Bolls .sidling fiw (Jne 'i'lion-ancl ^ in '** Larrsfer and its neighbonilioiid. I he ^,^oods arc 


lu-tltr-lirans. ! w. le bm!( A. l>. HM; the Abbey was founded 

'I’lie Leicestershire breed, of cattle is the loiiij-h'^rned : to IlbJ; tlm ( li iil4;r v:is granted IJ07 : ibe first^ Mayor 
.Mr. I’akewell of Dis^liley Farm, near IiOuglib.»M)ii-;]i, tl.e u e-ho « ti i7.)h ; ,snd 1 ailiaments were held here in J 400, 
A\;i ieultnie of the Kingdom is gieally in<U*hl4*d fio the 1 I - I » and 1 I- ). ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

a.st )iii*liing improvements elfected by him In this ie*.i;.*4 ! : ' I he c I'idonv: ami ■ pinning ut wool, and inanufaefiiring it 
h 4 inie idea may be filmed of the estimation of his stork l)\ :inlo M-jclor^s o-id itlurr iuisiery arlicies, iju-' ehiet hirn- 
tlioeircujnstance of onw of his Bolls .selling fin* (Jne 'i'lioii-aijcl ^ U'"*- '•* Larrsfer and its neighboniliood. I lie ^.^oods arc 
' inirmus. In fut, ho prfiduced n iu<*e, wlrrb is caricd, by paidy In Imme f onsumplii'iO, partly ior direct export. Jhe 
wav of distinction, the Di SULKY Hurt D. ' C.mals which join the Trent to tho cmril navigation of 

'J’liis breed, in addition to its other go<)d (pialliies, is kept' Ldersftr, have lurrii^^hcJ tlie benefit ol con.inunicatioii to 
in p*oi)d coriililion 111111 a smaller quantity (T feed ibun auv this piwu lo the greatest advantage, 

Ollier of equal weight. ‘ = AMy-deda-Zouth is a femnll market town, pleasantly 

'Ihe fannnis new (..eicestir breed of sheep i.s hu’ nlc.^s, ' ■'••ituiited in a ierlile vale, on the hordeis ol Uerhysliire, on a 
l>r 4 i;ul, straigiit, and long-bucked, eijuare in the Hank, .sh^iiU «jmall liver called the (tiltrisk(ii<\ It coiiDists principally 
i(*gg(.*d, and loiig-woollBd * it is prized for its gieat apt tude‘‘d one Mrefit: is governed hy a Constuble and tW4) liead- 
t.) lutfen in a abort time, and for the euperioiitv of iu ilcfch. i bm'oughs ; is lunijii'5 f4.»r good alo ; has a considerable malt- 
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ing trade, and a well-supplied market on Saturdays, and 
four annual fairs. 

Belooir Castle^ three miles north of Croxion Kyriell, 
has been the splendid seat of the Manners family for several 
generations. It came inm the Manners family by the mar- 
riage of Eleanor, eldi si sister of Lord Ros, who died without 
issue in 1.508. It is built in a most romantic manner 
on the abrupt elevation of a kind of natural cliff. This 
magnificent niansion is certainly situated on the site of a 
very ancient fortilicaiion. It has been repaired, or rather 
rebuilt, of late years, at a most enormous expense. 

Hubert dc Todenci, the first Norman lord, who died in 
1088, was in possession of fourscore lorosliips, many of 
which, by interrufjtefi siircession, continue to this day the 
property of the Duke of Rut hand. 

Jiitlesdon, 9S loilosfrom i.ontlon, is a small market town, 
with a market on I'lidays. 

Ifii//afon, !^I miles from London, is .n small market 
town with a large handsome Church j a Chaiity Sch«>ol 
was estahlislicd here in 1707 by llio benefaction of a lady: 
the Market is held on Tbiirsday’s. 

Hinckley is a considerable market town close to the 
borders of Warwickshire, from which it is separated by 
Roman Watling-street road. Several tesselated pavements 
have been dug up here; and a wall called the .liny Wall, is 
supposed to have belonged to a temple of . I anus. 

'I’he Parish Church is siij'posed to date from the thir- 
teenth eenturv ; there are several Ch.ipels fur Dissenters. 

The Civil (lovernment is vested in a Mayor, Constr^bles, 
and Head boroughs. 'Ihe Market is held on Mondays. 

A larger quantity of Hose is supposed to have been made 
here than in any other town in Kngland. 

Loughborough, 108 miles from L^mdon, may, from its 
c^xtent and population, be regarded as the seroiid town in 
the county. In the times of the S.axons it was a \val vil- j 
lage. The church is a /lohle pile of building. T’here is a' 
Free Grammar School, and a C-harily School for 80 boys' 
and 20 girls. There .are several Dissenting Chapels. 

The principal manufactures are, hosi<Ty, w'ool -combing, 
and fraine-work’knitting, and the town has been greatly 
advantaged by the navigable canal wliicb eunimunie.'ites 
wdtii the Union Canal and the Soar Navigation, 

Dishlcy, which is a small village al>out two miles from 
Loughborough^ has been rendered eclebrated in the annals 
of agricultural science by the successful experiments of Mr. 
Bakewell, (in the improving the breed of Horses, Cattle, and 
Sheep,) who devoted an active and indusfiious life to a 
laudable profession, which proved a source ot great profit 
and pleasure to him; he died in ITi*/'). 

Lutfenrorfh, .S9 miles from l,ood«»n, is a market town, 
on the banks of the Su'if’t, 'I'lie prineipal manutactuie is 
Cotton goods and Stockings : the Market is on 'J’huisdays. 
The Church is a large liand.soine building. The pulpit is 
preserved with great and praiseworthy veneration in ineiuory 
of the illustrious Wicm.ifff., the day star of th«! Ri- for- 
mation, who was Hector of this place, and died here in 
1387 of a palsy which seized him at mass, at the monieot 
of the elevation of the Host. 

He was buried here: but his dortiines having been ho- 
noured by the condemnation of the (\)iincil of Constance, 
his bones were taken from the grave after forty years inter- 
ment, and after being burnt, were thrown into the brook. 

WicKLiFFE was in Religion what Roger Bacon was 
In Science ; the great detector of those arts and glosses 
which the crafty barbarism of ages had heaped together to 
obscure the mind of man, and to hinder its pciccpcign and 
reception of TRUTH. 


Market Bosworth, 107 miles from London, a small town, 
pleasantly situated on an eminence. It had formerly a 
considerable market, as its name implies, but it is now 
greatly reduced. 

About three miles south-east from this tow^n is a large 
plain, now enclosed, anciently called Redmore, but after- 
wards Bosworth Field, Here was fought the famous battle 
between Richard HI. and the Earl <jf Richmond, afterwards 
Henry Vlf., in wVich the former lost the battle, his crown, 
and his life. 

The issue of this sanguinary engagement tended to unite 
j the two rival famines of York and Lancaster, afterwards 
completed by marriage; those contcuitions had kept the 
nation in a continued siiccession of wars, hostilities, and 
poisonal liitter animosities, from the beginning of the icign 

•f Henry VI. tr> the decease of Richard IH. 

Market JIarboroughj 83 miles from London, is a re- 
spectable, well-built towm, situated on tin north bank of 
the Wellnyid, at thi Houthern extremity >f tlie county. 
This town lias a strong claim to Hoinaii anticjnity ; near it 
is a Roman encampment, and Rom.an masonry and potteiy 
have repeatedly been discovered in its vicinity. 

The market is on 'rnesdays. 'J'he chapel is said to h.ave 
been built by .lohn of (jaunt: there aie several Meeting- 
Houses. 

Tins town is a very great thoroughfare, as the inail-voad 
from Loudon to Leicester, Nottingham, Derby, Manches- 
ter, and other paits of the kingdom, passes thrf)iiglj it. 

Melton- Moirbray is a small well-built m'.irket-to\vn, 
10.5 miles from Loyidon, situated in a vale, on the hanks of 
the little river It has a larg(‘ handsome church. 3'ho 

p«)or are benelited by many cbaiiiahle bequests: there is a 
large free school for girls. 

Monnt-Sorrcl is a small market-town situated in the 
patishcH of Barrow and Hothloy. I ts original name, ac- 
cording to (Jamden, was Afonnt Soar I lilt, from its being 
built on a steep, craggy hill on the riv(*r Soar. 

H I VERS AND C \ N.\ I.S. 

Rivers. — L eicestershire is well watered by Rivers, Brooks, 
and Rivulets. 1'he princi[)al one is the Sotir, which rises he- 
tvveen Hinckley and Lutterworth, .and passing hy Leicester 
■and Loiighbotough, falls into the 'I'lent near 'sawley in Der- 
byshire : it has been rendered navigable from us junction 
j with that River to several miles above Leicester. 

I The Su'if't rises lo this county, and, passing by Lutter- 
worth, soon leav<*s it. and Dows into Warwick.sliire. 

'I’he Avon divides I’.e south- west part of the county from 
Norlliair»f>»ii|i.-liiie. 

I *1 he Wn'tfx in the easten par’ .it riiis eoiijitv, and. 

In Meli.»n-.Mo, -lav, tails int.# the Soar near Mount- 

Siu -el. 

3’he Anker rises near the source of the Soar, and running 
north-west near the coniines of this coenty and Wai wick- 
shire, falls into the Anori. 

Besides th<‘Be Rivers there are numerous Brooks and 
Rivulets, on whose banks, as widl as on those of the Rivers, 
there arc large breadths of meadow-land t>f exuberant fer- 
tility. 

Can A I.S. — The Ashby Ca»al is navigable from Ashby 
Wolds to the Coventry Canal \ for nearly thirty miles it is 
without a single lock, being .ill on one continued level : 
reservoir of ihirtv-srx acres ria,s been formed on the Wolds ; 
being filled by the winter rains ae.d snow a, it is gradually 
dealt out in summer. This canal, in all its branches, is 
fifty miles in extent, with *252 feel fall in the whole. 

Leicester Navigation, near the line of the Soar, and 
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sometimca along; Us channel, passes from the county- 
town down the Soar Valley to the Trent, with a collateral 
branch to Loughborough, continued by Canal rr Railway 
over part of Cfiarnwood Forest, to Cole Orion Colliery, 
and the Cloud Hills Lime^works. 

The Melton Canal, from the Leicester Soar Navigation, 
is carried along the valley of the Wreck to Melton-Mow- 
bray, and continued to Oakham : it is proposed to extend it 
to Stafford, 

Grantham Canal runs from the Trent along the Vale of 
Belvoir, to Grantham. This Canal is of great imporiance 
to that Vale, where the road.s in winter aro veiy had. 

The Union fVrna/ joins the Soar Navigation n«‘ar Leices- 
/rr, passes Ayleston, Glen Parva, W/gston, Neirto7i, liar- 
court, Wistow, :ind Saddington, where theio is a 'I'unnel 
of forty chains; it then passes Foxton, where i.s another 
'J'unnel of forty-eight chains, with a hraneh ti> Market Jfai- 
horough : it llien passes, over the Welland, hy Ma}ston, 
Trasstl, Ilothorp, Fast Fnrndon, and Oxcudon Magna, 
where there is another Tunnel of eiglUeen chains, and al.so 
a reservoir for the summit level, supplied by the Oxendon 
Btnok. It then passes Kebnarsh, with a 'runnel of forty- 
five cliains ; it finally joins the Pb:rr Nen Navigafnni, 
which communicates with the Grand Jum tinn Canal, 
completing a conrse of nearly fortv-four inihs, t’loin Lners 
ter to Northampton, with 408 feet of lockage, and four 
'funnels. 

'I'lie Oakham Canal commences at the Mrlton Naviga- 
tion near Melton, and j<»ins the town of Oakham, afar a 
c.nirse of fifteen miles. 

n r nirsEN'i ATioN or Lm rsmisHiRE. 

Mciiiber’! 

County— N orth Division, {Loughborough ). . 1 

South Division, (I.eicesicr) 2 

Town — LeiccstcT 2 


'fotai f) 


Population 

Leicestershiiu:. 



Males. 

renialrs. 

Total. 

Frarnton, Hundred 

8,.0;38 

8,1 iV) 

.. 17,197 

O art roe, Hundred 

8,:j:u 

8, 7-28 

.. 17,0.79 

F.fi'st (iaseote, Hundred. . . . 

9,84 :j 

9,427 

.. 18.77(i 

West Gascote, Hundred.. 
Gulhlaxion, Jliindred .... 

28, .'W2 

23,740 

47,312 

11/251 

11,340 

., 22, ,091 

Spaikeiilioe, Tlundred .... 

I7,5fi:i 

17,007 

.. 35.170 

Leicester, Borough 

1 8,!)5S 

19,900 

.. .38,909 

Total 

97,5.5(1 

99,447 

197,003 


OriNlON OF THE OlHENTAI.H AS TO XVlNE. — * When 

Noah planted the first vine, and retired, Satan approached, 
and said, “ I will nourish you, charming plant ! 

* He quickly brought three auimais, a Lamb, a Lion, and 
a Hog, and killed them one after the? other near the vine. 

‘ The virtue of the blood of these animals penetrated it, 
and is still manifest in its growth. 

‘ When a man d links one goblet of wine, he i« then agree- 
able. gentle, and friendly ; that is the nature of the ].ainb. 
When he drinks two he is as a Lion, and says, “ Wh.) 

. like ? ” he then talks of stupendous thing**. 

* When he drinks more, his senses forsake him, and at 
length he w^'allow# in the mire. 

* Need it be said that he then resembles the Hog V 


THE CINQUE PORTS. 

As these towns are' chiefly in Kent, they aro described 
here, as most properly appertaining to the description of that 
County.* 

This expression, literally ** Tiiv Five Haheourr/’ Ua 
name bestowed collectively on the following Ports, namoly, 
Hastings, Sandwich, Dover, Romneif, and Hythe (t»f iljose 
the 'ast four are in Kent). These five towms were foirncrly 
of the greatest imporlancn among those which lie opprrsito 
to the roast oi France ; for at a <listant period their depth 
of water w’as certainly much greater tiian it now is, and as 
the Navy then consisted of sliips of far less burden than those 
now built, they pos-ses^ed a value Vhich lias long since de- 
parted. Rye and Windu Isca were siihscqiienlly added, 
hut the appellation remained unaltered. 

'l’h«‘ necessity of pi itecling these shores from foreign in/a- 
sion wa** acknowledned in early times, and the best and most 
effn-acioTi.s method »vafi so</n found to he our maritime su[)e- 
lioiity. 

'I'ln* estabiisl'.oient of regnl.ar military stations on the 
roa5.t (/f Kent may he traced a-* far back ns the time of the 
luunans, ulw) placed the \*hiile under the superiiitendeiic.e of 
une principal ollieer ; it is Inghly probable that they adopted 
this ariantrenirnt from the e.vample of the Ancient Ihitori^, 
whose prompt appeal ance on the coast, awaiting the arrival 
of the expected iiivadei**, can only he attributedjo some per- 
manent arraiigement of [)re-appointed signals. 

It is piohahle, therct(>re, that the incorporation of the 
CiNgrE Poin s IS derived, at least in principle, from i!ie 
remotest aiitiijiiity : but the foimalion of (his consttliition 
I was a uork »1 slow progress; and antiquarians are not de- 
cided whether tliese Foils were fust incoi poraltd hy l.dward 
the Confe.ssoi or William the (^)nqueror. 

[ It is cettuin that llu*y are not Tiarin*d in their colleeii e 
I arrangeiiRnt In the Domesday Book; yet King John, in a 
I Charter granti'd to thorn, ex[>res.5ly says that the “ Barons 
I </r Tin Bouts” liad aMhat time* in their po.s>»ession CbaiteiH 
* uiven them hy most of the pieceding Kings, as far back as 
Edward I. 

In reluin lor many valuable privilege.^ granted to the 
I Civr^cK Bouts in the times of our early nionarchs, ihev 
were lequirerl to render the imp>)itant service of fitting out 
fifty-M’v»‘n .ships, uiih a crew of twenty-one men and a h«jy 
in each, uitli uhieir tliey wen* to assist the Male for fifteen 
days at iheir ow n expense : if kr*pt longer, they weie paid 
by the King. 'l*he si?<‘ f»f the vessels may easily he infened 
from th<*ii e.nrifih'inent if hands 

It is line that aliimiigli the ciianges which in lapse of time 
havr* taken place in the naval foiee and arrar.vein<*nt.s of this 
nation, have n e.v ren(h*ied the maritime sei vices of tlie 
(’iM,o’F Bnurs of no ini{)ortance, yet, during a long period, 
those services ucreof the most eminent utility. Manned hy 
haidy seamen, well accustomed to the tides and cin enls 
and sands and peculiarities of both coasts, probaldy n> equal 
nuiniKT, either of vessels at that period in use, or of niariners, 
could cope with them. 

During many reigns, the fleets fitted nut hy tire Borts ” 
formed nearly the whole of the Royal Navy, and they 
engaged in many splendid actions. By the assi.stancc of the 
•Ships and iVIariners of these havens, John recovered his 
kingdom after he had been obliged to fly to the Isle r.f 
Wight: and soon after Robert de Burgh, with “fourty lal 
schippes’* belonging to the Cinoue Ports, defeated a 

♦ This aiiicte v;as infonded lo follow the Desnipiion of the 
County of Kent.— tie e p^ge 403, 
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Frr'iirh fleet of rlj^lity sail, which was hiin^’irnj rejiJorrc- 
iiienU to Louis tlio* Dauphin. 

In Edward lll.’s reign the r/iippirr.' ' t' il»»’ Cinque 
Pouts w^as of great use in convevi/)i< tfio aniiie^ of that 
waiiike Monarch to France, and in piotoctink^ our own 
roasts; and in the u>i';rn of H^nry VIl. and VIII. , the 

?OKTS Navy*' wud times <M f >r similar 

purposes. 

'Lhe oiViCe'; <'f /i<n./ rraN/r».- of the Cinffue Ciiid 

iJoHStahlc of Jfort r Casf/ey are iidw riiustaiillv unite I in tlu* 
same pel. -J.)!! : hut they were oii'onnllv hehl distinet. 'J’he j 
AJemhi'i s lor Ihni i's aie jtvled Jimnn'i] atid it ai!))eai.s 

tliat III fonn**r times they eiJ|o\e-l rtiii .'ntn dl.;mty, ainl 
lanhed among the nobility of tin: kiog*!'‘m. 'I hr^y aie noiv 
f'lititled to carry the eaiK^py over the M-maicli at his Coro- 
i.uiion. 

'J'UE TAME SW.'W, 


I that noble river.” Latl.am says, Li the roi rn of Edward IV. 
the estimation they were held in was socdi that no one who 
possessed a freehold of Ics.^ than the clear yearly value of 
five marks was permitted even to keep any/* 

In lhn.se times, hardly a piece of water was left unoccu- 
pied hy the'.e birds, as well on acooniit of the gialifjoation 
^ 'ley gave to the oye of their lordly owneis, as tiuit whicli 
1 tin y alv) aflorded when they giaei'd tin* .smnptuovi> l)i/:nil at 
j tJie 1 «m.nIs "j* th it peiiod ; but the ii nl ihn-,e da}s has 

passed away, an. I Swaiis an* a it mwiiv -o eoinrnon Jniw m 
they wei ■ I'r.eei! ,’. hein ; aeeniiiiti.ti a «. ju'-o kind of food, 
rif'f! e«i!isr()iu".itly hrid in no e'liiniafi- n ; hiiirlu' t'ygijet 6 (bo 
the viinn*; Swaiu aie called) are a.'d!i fattened for im; table, 
and aie .'<.,!d \eiy eninmoidy for a j^mnea each, and 

j « *in<‘ lij'ie.-i loj ii'.'.re ; henco it may be pre.'iurned llnit tliey 
aie beiti'f loud limn i-. •jcn-'iai'y imagined, 

sppch s is .‘oid l I !»e found in gre.it numbers in ILi«».sia 
.'*rnl Sihnia, iii a wihi slate, d hey arecomuK'H on the Uiver 
’'I'lent, without an owinu ; and on the salt-water inh'tsof the 


o a, .M UTf. Sw A N. 

( l/'oi* Cfjfjttrs 7na)i\i(efn\, Liimajti*..) 

'riir plumage of thi'. species isofilm same .snowy whitene*%s 
as that of the \V i i.i> .Sw .\ n (p. lib*), and tl;e biid is covered 
ncNt tli<*. body with the .sann* kind of lino clo.so down; hut 
it greatly exceeds the Wild Sw',,n in i,ize, weigl.ing about 
twenty-live pounds, and measuring more in the hmglh < f the 
body and extent I'f the wings. Tliis also dilfer.s iu being 
furni.’shi'd \v?\h a projecliug, eallous, black tubercle it knoi), 
on the hroe of the upper maudibh*, and in the colour of tlie 
hill, which is led, with h’ackedgei and tiji: tl.e naked skin 
between tlie bill and tbi! eyeo is also of tlie latter coheir ; in 
the Wild Swan ‘his hare f.pa'u* is yeil./.v. 

d'he mauneis and liahits me. much the .same In liotli l.ltuks, 
particularly wh^n they are iu a more secluded or v ild state : 
ibr indeed this .specie.'* caimi«t properly be called com} Ictely 
domesticated ; they :vu* only as it woie pailiy reclaimed fuun 
a Ntnto of natUM*, and invited by the fiiendly and pit»te< ling 
h.'ind « f m.in, to enliven and emhelli'^h the aililicial hike:: 
.ml pooiN wiii<-li beautify hl» pleasuu* gioniids. t)i tin*'.!* 
the .Swan c;..i .sc.ucely he aecoiinled a captive, f>r In* enjviyj* 
ail the sweehi «)f liberty, combined with the eomph-(e '•ateiv 
ami ample .sij. 5 tenancu of douu-.**lic.ation. 

IM.aced iliere, a» he is the largest of ail l)iiii>!i biul'^, » is 
he t) the C}C the. most plca.siiio and elo uuil. Wh.'it iu 
M.iturc cun l»c more beautiful than the tu 'e=‘'y-'n.iif;iiu d Inke^ 
hii! loiintl with tin; varied folia:;e of tlie iM.i/e, contia'^led 
wilii ti;« pure rerpleiidcut wlutene'-s of (l.o UMji'.tic Sw 
hv the g»uiile bietv.i' waUvnl along ill> outspre.d piiimc^, 
or, seemciy tluitmg, his yleg.int and .sworpinr c>iilo»ii 
biightly letiected on tin* •^laS'iy suiface of ll.c w.oe., hsie 
h.' throws liim.'clf ie.to imuibei les.-, gi.ntu'ul .mi: s ic., a. il 
de-u.Mifi ijf attraetiny the luimiraiiim of tin* .’,u\i.jt.ir ^ 

I’hi! Sw' \N, allli'ingh poss»’Sse 1 of tin* p».\.T : » i.i!., w*'. 
molests iioiu* of the (»'ht'r w uter-binL, and is -in 'idarly * 0 . i.il 


, -I a iif.ii Ahl). ishm v in Dorsetshii'e ; they are also met with 
ill a wild .^laii* •)!! other i iver.*i and bikes in dilTeront parts of 

■ tlie Biiiisli Isit s. 

It in the genenilly-receivod opinion that the Sw.an lives 

■ to a veiy great .ige ; some sny a century, others have pro- 
, tr.uded their lives to throe hnudted years. Strange as this 

may appear, tlmre an* [H-raims who credit it. 'rids oxtraor- 
dinary longevity, probably, origimUes only in traditionary 
t.iles, or in idle iinlo'inded lu'sr.'.ay htorie*?, as no one lias yet 
been abh* to say with eerlainty to what age they attain. 

'J'lie female makes her nest concealed among the rough 
lierba o* near tin* aler’.s edge ; .'»!io lays from six to oiglit 
lai'^e white eg It' 1 siu m them six or eight week.'? hetore 
tin y av.* hateli"'!. 'I'li(‘ yo'ing d> not a ’ipiire their full 
p’umage until the -vt u d )ear. 

If is fnind by e’.peiieiue lh:il the S’a \ v will not tliiive 
when ki*j*i .Mil of witi‘i ; when <‘'nilin(.‘d iu a coint-vard, ho 
maki s a very awl.w.ud (ijme, and sooii heconn*s dull and 
.sfiiiiil*'^’? ; hi*; mio vv- w id'e plii'iies I »s«‘ all rlieir luillKint 
1 uiit\ , and lie heeome,'. almo'.i the revel. '»(* of hi . i’iuim*r self. 

liOiJEU. n\(*0\ AM) IlLS 

I r 1. i*s alit'.idy lieen obneri eii, that the peeuni.'ii v ex- ' 
p<*iidiluri if IPu* m in lii.-. experimeiPs u .i', extmmelv 
Of Ins di eo'’erie'S, th.’it ot i>i,ii h.is already b(*i*u 

iPuded to: hiit it .shoiiKl seem that soun* of hi^ inventi 1 .'., 
Ml the C'lur.si* of dme, weo* lo.st : otherwise, eeitainlv, Eiu^. 
lai, I would claim the :a"Pntion b.itli of telehC ijUM an I 
mieio^c ipi'-n 

We ‘-h ill ij'iw a pass')!*-* wheieliy the pi inen/e mj' 

ill*’ '|b'h''.v 'iiH* 1 m a ■ciiratelv described, altlunn^li v (* e ui 
,•1 linl*. I itlici l.-om i- il at 'm* in*-liumeMt d5'''*-i )ed did m .. 
.i.-a’.-.sti • p'ii l:iiiili‘y and utility ot our inidein iusti uin '‘il -. 

“Si-icila” ('U* spying glasses), ^ ivi Eii.ii iJ.u o., 


and attentive to tlmsi* ol his own family, *. hie!: h.* e.s.. • I’ly 
and boldly proleeia irom eveiy in.sult. \\ idle tUt y * . i m- 
pl'ived in the cares ol th * \ouiig hn* .d, it 1. 11. ',.:le 1 .) 
approacdi near them, for they will llv t.jinii a slT.'^.iiger, wliom 
tiiey often be lt to the ground h\ u pcAted , and they 

li.ave. been known by a single slr.skf* of tin* wiuLr to br'-iik a 
maii’a leg. But however poweilnl tin y aie ith th^ ir wings, 
yet a slight blow .m thtf'head kills thno. 

'I’lie Swan fir ages past has been pituccted on tlio River 
T'ji^jjiiw i as uiyal propeity, and it continue., to thi, liny to be 
accounted felony to .sle.al their eggs. “ By this me.'ui,s their 
increase i:? socuiod, iiud they prove a delightful ornument to 


• nny he elected on a i ising ground, .ippod'e t> ciiieo ao 1 
:'i.ii!e'!, in such a manm i that all things done i>y tlie (‘in'inv 
may I •* distoveied y and this may he done at any (li.sia.i' c 
■ w<* pIoa.se, 

i •• Tor, according to the laws of Optu s, an ohjcct irny 
he \iew(‘d through as many glasses as we tfdiik fir, if ih' V 
!arc properly placed ; and they may bo placed, some nearer, 
land some mme remote, so that the object may be seen at 
<:ny disiance we desire. 

Spying glassea may be so formed, and so placed, that 
* See Gntdo to Knowledge," jijjgo 4S0. 
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we Bhall be able to read the BiTiallest letteis at an incredible niau ot a pale comple.xion, whom I Instantly knew td be 
distance, to number even the dust and sand, and to make l^avater. lie conducted me to Ids closot. and welcomed me 


the Sun, Moon, and Stars, to descend, or at least to seem 
to descend, from heaven/* 7*ho principle of the Microscope 
seems evidently alluded to in this extract. 

In his admirable treatise De Scientia: Perspectivay he 
explain.s at length and perspicuously the theorie.s of Re- 
llected Vision, or Catoptrics, and (»f Refracted Vision, or 
Dioptrics, as well as of Direct Vision, or Optics : fiom 
those theoretical data, he has deduced many Useful in- 
ventions. 

Among others, Heading Cilas.sos are thus plainly de- 
scribed :— *• It a man view letters, or other KUiall object.s, 
through the medium of a crystal or ghi.ss, which is Ihoj 
lesser portion of a sphere, whose conve.\ity is towards the' 
eye, he will see the letters much better, and tlicy will 
appear to him larger. This instruinent la useful to ohi men 
and to tliose that are weak-sighted, because hy it they may 
see the smallest letters of sufTicient luagnilude/' i 

The expensive character of his cxperijiionts has already 1 
been hinted at: we shall conclude this part of oui rotice 
of Roger Bacon's studies by remarking the costly nature of 
the lenses which he caused to be made, and which may be 
contraated witli the facilities of acquiring scientific instni- 
mciits now, when, foi a few .shillings, the tyro may obtain 
a complete microscope or telescope, tlie expense of whicii, 
ill Bacon's time, even in an imperfect slate, could only Ik* 
obtained by an enormous outlay. We premis<5 iliat the 
value of money iii those days, its compared with our own, 
was about JiJtveii to one, 

“ 1 have caused many burning glasses to be made, in 
hich, as in a mirror, tlie goodness of nature may ho dis- 
})layed. Nor are they to he accounted too ex|}ensive, alien 
Avo consider tl wonderful and useful things they can 
perAinn. # 

** The first I got cost mo sixty pounds of Paiiaian 
moiicy, equal to about iwoiity pouiuls .sterling : hut after- 
wards I got a better one made f(»r ten Pari.^an pounds, or 
five maiks .sterling: and since 1 have become more expeit, 

J have discovered that belt ic.s may he made for two 
marks, nay, for twenly shillings, m' evea cheaper.” 

In a word, tlieie is ahninlant evidence in his W'>rk.s t«» 
proxc that thi.^ wonderful man xvas aequainled with the 
con^truetnui of many, if imt of all tlic diliorent kinds ot 
instruments for examining or viewing objects to advantage, 
Avliich have been the iiieaiLS of obtaining great lionoiir for 
those scientific men, who, in later times, have been regarded 
as the inventors. 


L.VVATKR IN DOMESTIC LIFE. 


to Zurich. 

‘‘ After a few quealtioM about my journey, he said, * Hava 
the goodness to ^1 again. 1 am bin»y at present ; or stay 
and read, or look over aoythiog you please, and d 4 > just as if 
you were at houie/ 

He thsn showed me some folios in his book^case, let- 
Itcred Physiognomical Cabinet, and left the room. He 
rottirred several limes to fetch some ' book m* some paper, 
but immediately left the room again. At length he entered 
it, took mo by the hand, and conducted me to a company 
of literati. 

Lavatcr has an extremely venerablh appearanco; a 
linn resolute air ; a long pale fa(!t‘. ; piercing eyes, and a 
very grave look. All his motion.s show animation and agility, 
ard ho uffi*r8 every word with energy. In his tone there is 
something dictatorial, which is probably a consequence of 
hi'i prtMcssion, but it is corrected by a look of the most un- 
di‘^.sciii)ded candour and simplicity of heart. 

'/v'hen 1 called the next day, 1 found Lavater waiting a 
letter. In lialf an hour the room was filled with visitors. 
Th(“.e xisits would he troublesome to any other person; but 
I. aval ei (old me that he was fond of .seeing strangers, and 
that lie learnt many neiv things of tht^m. 

**- lv.irly the next morning he stuit to invite me to go with 
him .'»nd a few friends into the country. We sat down to a 
j pleiiiifol re{>a.st, and joked and laughed* After dinner wa 
j sat down to play — not at cards. 

“ hiach took a piece of paper, upon which he wrote any 
jqueatioii that came into his head. The papers were then 
! mixed, again distributed, and every one had now to answer 
to the Question he had received, and write down a new one. 

This game continued until the i>iece of paper was full, and 
then they were all read aloud. Many of the Answers were 
well adapted to tho subjects ; but those of Lavater differed 
! from the rest, as the moon from tho stars. As an e.xample 
f will annex a fmv of his Questions and Answers. 

** Question. Who is tho real henofactor V Answer. * lie 
wlio relieves [>ivsent distress.’ ^ 'I’he Question, ‘ la the 
life of any paiticular person absolutely neccs.vary for tlie 
completion of any particular purfwse V v/as answered in tlie 
follu.ving manner: ' It is necessary, if he remains alive; 
hut would be unnere6.8ary wero he to die,' Different words 
withoul any connexion won* then given, and each had to 
make .sense fif them, wiiich gave occasion to a good deal of 
armiscnient and lau^ditcr." 

iSui li w< ie the recreations of tin; pious T.avatsr, who fell 
amidst tlu* lionuis of war. Should so benevolent and peace- 
able a muti havo ex])tctctl a death so cruel in hu iiaiivo 
city ? 


Jt too freoiM-ntly oovurs that persona whose eharactor*; Vhns,. iann. - Vddisoi. (.let us hope will) more w.t than 
for moral oxcclloncc are irreproachable, are not ..r,oally ex- -*rre( c oopaies Physician* to the Ancient Briton* 
emplary in (heir general tempera and familiar deiHirtment, , .Some .i iy on loot, and some in chariots. If the inlantry 
often pCMiiittine peltisliness. Impatience, irascibility, and an **'* ''"'ch execution a* the cavalry, it is because they 

unbecoiriiior inatlenlion to the feelings of others, to mar.' e no ey ihemtelves with so umch velocity mt.r all 
that unifoimity of excellence which ought to be the aim of . «)‘''l>.*tcli their husiiiesa in so short a time, 

every one to possess and to exhibit. 

'liie e.stimable character of laavater has already been | • Tlii« Answer, exhibiting; the Tin. ouv or Kinicr PRiNCi2*j.ftiii, 

exemplified in a favourable jioint of view, in hi.s benevolent in beauiilully aud emphatictilly illnsuMicd by ibe eiuuhict of 
conduct to the poor widov/. (See page 4,^.0.) , I-ivatn hs ilwtailed in Ilic qnoiaiion wlimled to (page .153), while 

nn r 11 - ► c lie* I*HACntr, op Ru.mi' Condi cr i.s in .sfiict accoiuuiice wiih 

Iho lollowing account ot «n interv ew uilh this aminuh , ^ V . 

ar.d consistent character is tr.insiated Irom the Journal ot anerdoie ot iMv^Ti^KiltNu n 

M. Karaiiisin, a Russian Nobleman Wii>ow was recfiv- d (Vtouan jiutUooiy v. holly uncouuccU'd with 

When i had rung tlia bcH, there appeared a tall slender lUat whence this Question and tU Answer ar^dvriveU. 
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TiUi ABOMA, THE BOA, THE BOA CQNSTRIC- 
TOR, THE GREAT BOA, THE BOIGUACU. 

Tiixtf^l^nt, which b«ars in different places the above 
diftrent ^a^es, is the largest species of that tribe of 
abimalt with wliich we are acquainted on credible testi« 

; It is comiAouly thirty fe^ in length, but some 
apDCimraa haye been estimated at fqttyy^^and even at fifty 
feet. 

The hiMiiilpof this creature are long, sharp, apd frightful ; 
they aie sup^aed tp be the precursors uf stonOi, tempesu, 
and p^leatial dieoeders, which may arise from the impure 
state ^'.tho atmofpher^l^ Therefore these hate terrified 
the supemitiOQ of nations. 

The ttativee of M^aicMS Sundered this tremendous reptile 

* We knew that many aDiitHUs-amettg as exhibit wyaMufa of 

great excitement previous to cbakiges' w the westLt r. • . 


as a messenger of Divine Wrath, and torrents of human 
gore have been offered to appease his anger. In Africi 
of Mosambi^er^aod iit J>a{iMi» he is no 

acooupt (oT thp ai^rt^tiUous terror of ETar*^ 

badoes, Mtioed & ^ 

have had ec^e\^ taW th^r 

father-land« ,, - . ' ' 

The Boa|fih^hit|L.aU.qotthtri^ sufficiently hot to j^aiikteio 
him, fertile enough to furnish him with prey, so epMouf fia 
to })rev«*nt his being ipolested, and remote from the. jpUtt* 
smri of the human rape. In ancient times, it was fipnd 
near the shores of the Mediterranean. The monsters igmeh 
were destroyed by the engines of the army of Regu!ji^..the 
Roman general, are supposed to has?e been of this spMps. 

His l)ead in some degree reseinbtia that of the B<hil or 
the Dog ; the summit is wide, tlie forehead is raised, and 
divided by a longitudinal iionx>w j his eyes arc large, their 
.ubits projecting; his mouth op^os very wide; his teeth are 

He is distinguished by the beauty of the pattern in which 
ids colours are arranged, which vary according to climate 
and species : but this is not a subject of verbal description ; 
repruaentation only can suffice. 

Tins Snake sheds Ids skin after tiie rainy season. The 
egg from whence this monster issues is only two or three 
inches long, and is hatched by the surd's heat. In some 
countries they wear his skin for ornament and clothing, as 
did the heroes of antiquity. 

There are several specimens of this reptile in England* 
We believe the most valuable one is that in the Zoological 
Gardens, Hegent*a Park. 


BOA SERPENT IN BARBADOES, 

The following account was sent over to England in the 
year 1813. The skill with which the animal evaded his 
pursuers, and ** the wisdom *' with which he took pre- 
caution agaiust being surprised, is well worthy of notice: 
he appears to have been fully aware of the superii>rity of 
Man, and therefore to have dreaded him. 

“ A Serpent, of a species supposed to have been extinct 
f )r more than a century, was lately found on this island 
(Bardadoes). 

** it was twelve feet long, and two^feet in girth, and had 
killed several head of cattle, by enfolding its body round 
their throats, and suffocating them; it displayed extra- 
ordinary sagacity in eluding search, never choosing a hiding- 
place which had not several, openings remote from each 
other, and from some of M'hich it always escaped. 

“ iis powers of mobility were incredible, distancing the 
swiftest dogs^ and clearing, at a bound, a space of fourteen 
feet, ' ’ 

** Many of the Negroes, from the sagacity, swiftness, and 
courage, displayed by the animal, consider^ it as animated 
by an Evil Spirit, and began to regard it witii veneration. 

** It WM‘ killed eight miles from the place i^he^eit was 
first seen, aixid where it had strangled a heifer.*’ 

If this were a full-grown specimen, H it probably the 
smallest species of this animal hitherto ds^il^d. 


iioasoir: Priac«d tor tte Proprietor, tad PoSUvbtd by W.'BDWASDa, 
IS, Ayo^MsrjbiMo* PoiSnKMter-nm. .. 
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((S' Mr. PINNOCK wishes respect/uUif to amunmce, that, lt» chief towns arc NermicA.L jfnn.'rarmouth, Dus.Fahai- 

for some time past, he has not conducted or superin. 

, . ^ ” Norwich, the Norfolk, it rr ROifncnt ri^cI 

t§nded the puhlicathn oj JVerh^ and that, ^ cm the P^puWa city, with en ex^Vent trade. It ibrmerly 

beginning untU now, if dener was entirely e^eet to his wlJdbiT 

uncontrolled direction. It has now patted info othet **^“®^“*'®* The cathedral wm founded in lOPC,, by tliahon 
_ , _ ^ . a . Herbert, who laid the 6rst etbne. Norwiclt h seated on 

handt; and, in coneequence, he hat made *nok arrange^ the aide of a hill, on the river Weneujin» wWch runs 

ments to get up the Work at \ 



over all the former numhert, . , _ 

. „ . , ^ Norwich was formerly defenflcd by^a wall' ^ fort* 

and ProprietoTt mill not spare either labour or expente, ^ropg towers, sonip remains of vjhich arc yet tq be 

They will avail tkemselvet of the Jirtt literary talent of * ^®{i^*hle institutions of Korwiclt are very numerpus, 

X j antj ijj, theatre is large, and very comipodipus, 
the day, so that the ** Guide to Knowledge'' thaUhe to This city is supposed to have been founded by Ovfa, 

king of the East Angka, about the year d7d.' It was 
burnt by Sweynk, king of Denmarki in 1004,. but was 
afterwards rebuilt by his son Ca:^i;tis, about iho year 
1018. It is supposed to have risen out of the Kf^s of 
the Venta Icenorum, now a small village about tlircNp miles 
to the southward. The river Yare passes through itt and 
. ^ . ** navigable to Yarmouth. Norwich is sixteen miles 

. I ais county received its name ftom its northern skua- from the sea ; ami it was noted for its qastle, so long 
tioii in respect to Suffolk. It was originally intended to ago as the seventh century. And in the time of Camden, 
express the northern people, or northern branch of theiA.p. 1580, It was reckoned one of the most considerable 
I'iABT- A ngles. cities in Britain, particularly for the industry of its 

Jt is bounded on the north and east by the German inhabitants, fbeir loyalty to their prince, and civility to 
OeVar ; on the west by Cambridgeshire ; and on the south foreignerR, as well as for its wealth, number of people, 
by Suftblk. It is about fifty-seven miles in length, thirty- and the neatness of its buildings. 

five in breadth, and one hundred and forty in circum- In 1348, near 58,000 people died here of a pestilence ; 
ferenco. ^ and in 1505, it wag almost entirely consumed by fire. 

Norfolk was anciently inhabited by the Iceni, and made Though this city is very populous, containing 60,000, 
part of the province of Flavia C<^sariensh.** Under the there is void enough in it for another colony. It afld^> 
iSaxon Heptarchy, it liclonged to the kingdom of tlie Kast- much to the trade of Yarmouth, by the vast cargoes of 
AN<iLEs, but ii is now included in the Norfolk circuit, the coals, wine, fish, oil, and all other heavy goods, which 
province (d* Unntorhury, and diocese of Norwich. It is conic to it from thence by the Yare, Its mamifacturc.s 
divided into thirty-one hundreds, and contains one city, are generally sent to London, though considerable qnan- 
and tliirly-lwo market towns. titles are exported fVom Yarmouth to Holland, Germany, 

The air of this county is in general very healthy,— in Sweden, Denmark, Spain, and Portugal 


in faef, and not in niime only, 

*in* ^ further announcement will shortly appear, 

NORFOLK. 


winter sharp and ])iercing. Its surface for the most 
p.art, is level, with the exception of some gentle swells 
and depressions. At the western extremity of the 
county, adjoining the counties of Cambridge and Lincoln, 
is a coiisiderabk’ tract of fenny land, as there is also to , 
tlie east of Yarmouth. Some, few parts consist of heath, 
but, in general, this county is rich and fertile. Its roads, 
for the most part, are excellent ; and its productions in 
corn, cattle, butter, wool, turkeys and other poultry, are 
found here in abundance. The agriculture of this county 


During the Saxon government it was the chief seat of 
the Ka.st Angles. At the lime of the Norman conquest 
it was besieged, and by ffiminc reduced to submit to the 
Compieror. Norwich is 108 miles from London, 42 from 
Lynn, and from Yarmouth. 

Among the most distinguished natives were Matthew 
Vakklk, a learned divine, and Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Fie was bornik 1504. He died in 1573, aged seventy- 
two. — W illiam Bateman, founder of Trinity-hall, Cam- 
bridge. — John Cosin, Bishop of Durham. — .foiiN Have, 


is very flourishing, and its inhabitants are reckoned very or Caujs, an eminent physician, Fbunder of Caius-college, 
enterprising and industrious. Cambridge. — Dr. Samuel Clarke, an cmiiient critic and 

Its chief rivers are the great and smaller Ouse, tlic divine; and the late Edward King, an eminent antiqiii»ry. 
Yare and IVaveney, The Ytrre, which is peculiar to — Oclor, the translator of Herddotus ; and Dr. Crotch, a 
Norfolk, flows through Norwich, and falls into the German celebrated muskal composer, were also natives of this 
Ocean at Yarmouth, — hence its name. The greater Ouse city. 

fallainto the German Ocean below Lynn. The Nen forms Yarmouth, a celebrated tea^rt, is so called from ys 
the western boundary of this county, and falls into the situation at the mdtith of the river Yare, Its foreign 
Wash, in Lincolnshire. l*he Waveney joins the Yare a trade is chiefly to the Baltic^ Holland, Erqucey ^c^tugcil, 
little above Yarmouth, and is navigable from Bungay, nttd iJie Meditertetnean, It also sends ships 
‘ Tho Yare rises at Attleborough, and falls into the land fishery. This port is the c^iaf of t!ie 

German Ocean at Yarmouth. colHefs b«t4^e«ti Newcastle and London.^ fc particularly 

Its chief manufactures are woollens, worsted, and silk ; noted for herrings, upwards of of which are 

and the Norwich stuefift form a very considerable article of said fo be taken and cured It Is 124 miles 

commerce. This county gives thq title of Duke to the , flrom lA)ndon. ' 

noble family of Howard. Though this town ih not so large as Norwich, ft 
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vastly superior ^to that city in trade and wcaltl), by its 
commodious situation on the German Ocean. The sea- 
men employed by the mcrchaiits here are reckoned the 
best in England. 

This town was formerly the station of the packet-boats 
to and from Holland, till it was moved to Harwich. It 
also had several monasteries. 

Yarmouth makes a very good appearance from the 
sea, and is the neatest, most compact, and the most regu- 
larly built town if England ; the streets being straight* 
and, for the most part, parallel with one another, make 
it also sweet and healthy. 

Yarmouth is particularly noted for its market, which, 
for its extent, is considered the handsomest in England ; 
and its quay, which is 1016 yards in length, is the largest 
and most commodious in Europe. 

Though Yarmouth Roads, on the east side of the town, 
are very safe, and the chief rendezvous of all the colliers 
between Newcastle and London, and other merchantmen, 
which arc constantly passing and repassing, still the coast 
is particularly noted as one of the most dangerous and 
most fatal in all Britain. A melancholy instance of this 
happened about the year 1692, wbcii a fleet of 200 sail of. 
light colliers went out of Yarmouth Roads, with a fair ' 
wind, to pursue their voyage, and shortly after were taken 
with a storm of wind, at north-cast ; out of which only 
60 vessels were saved, and the remainder, 140 sail, were 
driven on shore, and dashed to pieces, when nearly all 
the hands on board perished. 

At the very same iinliappy juncture, a fleet very 
hi avily laden, coming from the north ; also some coasting 
vcsHcls, laden with corn, from Lynn and Wclls^ bound for | 
Holland, most unhappily met with the same misfortune ; 
so that, in the whole, upwards of 200 sail of ships, and 
above 1000 people, were lost in disaster of that one 
miserable night. 

Yarmouth is 124 miles from London, and 22 from 
Norwich. 

Lynn, otlierwisc called A'lag’s Lynn^ is situated on the 
Ouse, about ten miles from the sea. It is rich, po]ndous, 
and floiirisliing, and has a consideruble trade with Holland^ 
Norway, and the Baltic, bcsulcs a share in the Newfound- 
land fishery. It is 96 miles from London. 

The harbour at Lynn is about as broad as the river 
Thames at L6iidon-bridgc ; and the tide of the river Ouse 
rises about tw'cnty feet perpendicular. The favourable 
situation of this town, at the mouth of so considerable a 
river, enables it to carry on a most extcnsi||je coasting and 
foreign trade. 

In 1784, tbeai.„Val duties collected at Lynn, amounted 
to more than those of any other port in the kingdom, 
except London, Bristol, Liverpool, and Hull. 

It has a very exten.sivo trade in corn, wine, coals, iron, 
deal, timber, and other kinds of merchandize ; and it has 
also a very considerable foreign trade with Holland, Nor- 
way, the Baltic, Spain and Portugal. This was formerly 
a place of great . strength, and at present it is, for the 
ntost part, surrounded with a wall and a deep trench. 

Its original name, in the time of the Saxons, was Len, 
It formerly belonged to the Bishops of Norwich, and was 
then called Bisuor’s Lynn f^Nbut becoming, by exchange, 
the property of King Henry VIII., it obtained its present 
name, “ King*s Lynn,'* 

Attlkbo&ouoh, anciently a city, and capital of the 
county, had formerly a palace, and is still a place of very 
Gonsi4erable note. Edward Rack, author of ** Mentur't 
LeUerr^** was born here. It stands on the road from 
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Thetford to Norwich, and is about twelve miles from 
each. 

Deeeham is rendered famous for having been the rec^ 
tory of the sanguinary Bonner, afler wards Bishop of 
London. Here the celebrated poet Cowper was buried 
in 1800. Dereham is 9 miles from Norwich, and 101 
from London. 

Tuetvobd, formerly a place of great note, is now fallen 
into decay. It is noted as having given birth to Thomas 
Payne, author of the **R%ghU of Man,'' “ Common Sense," 
and the ''Age of lieason," These works being published at a 
time when the Revolution in France had excited an extra- 
ordinary ferment in the public mind, Mr. Pitt suppressed 
the first work by act of Parliament. 

The Saxon kings made it the metropolis of tiic king- 
dom of the East Angles, but it was three times destroyed 
by the Danes. In the twelfth century it was a bishop's 
see ; and formerly it had a mint, which produced a great 
number of Anglo-Saxon and English coins from the time 
of Athelstan. 

It was formerly very populous ; and in the reign of 
Edward 111., it had twenty churches, six hospitals, and 
eight monasteries, most of which arc now in ruins ; and 
all the churches left arc only two. The chief magistrate 
found here at the Conquest, was styled a consul ; from 
whence it is supposed to have been a Roman station. 
Thetford is 80 miles from London, 28 from Norwich, 
and 12 from Bury. 

Burnham Thorpe, a .small place, is famous for having 
given birth to Admiral Lord Nelson, the hero of the 
Nile, Copenhagan, and Trafalgar , — He was horn in 1758, 
and fell in his country's cause in the great victory off 
Trafalgar, in 1805. 

Among the most distinguished natives of this county were 
Sill 'J'liOMAs Gresham, founder of the Royal Exchange, 
who was horn at Gresham, near Cromar, — Sir Francis 
Walsinuuam, the great statesman, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, W'as horn at Walsingliam. — Sir Edward 
Coke, a celebrated lawyer, was born at Milcharn, in 
15‘10.« — Sill Uenky Spellman, the antiquary, at Cougham. 
— And Sir John Falstaff, a general, in the reigns of 
Henry IV., V., and VI. lie was horn at Yarmouth in 
1377, and was engaged in the celebrated battle of Agin- 
couRT, where he took the Duke of Anjou prisoner. 

The character of Sir .Tohu Falstaff, as drawn by Shaks- 
PFAHE, is said to be c<.'ntrary to llie fact. Having hcou 
ill-used by some of this gentlcraatfs posterity, he drew 
I Sir John's character as an original of cowardice, and ex- 
travagant buflooiiery, set off witli good humour, instead 
of which lie had acquired great reputation by his valour 
and lionoiirahlc conduct. 

This county sends 12 Members to Parliament; namely, 

4 for the county; 2 for Norwich; 2- foi Lynn; 2 for 
Thetford ; 2 for Yarmouth. 


POPULATION OF THE CHIEF TOWNS. 

Norwich .... 61,110 I Harling & Par. . 1,031 

Yarmouth ... 21,115 Hingfaam .... 1,539 


Lynn Regis . . . 13,370 Holt 1,622 

Attleborough . . 1,939 Lodden 1,175 


Cromar 1,232 Mechwold . . . 1,266 

Dereham, & Par. 3,946 Swaffham .... 3,285 

Dise 2,934 Thetford .... 3,462 

DoWnham ... 2,198 Walshain .... 2,615 

Fakenhani,&Par. 2,085 Watten 1,027 
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THE ENGLISH CONQUEST OF IRELAND. 

Iz is so ordained, tliat the most important events pro- 
ceed frequently from causes, which seem of all others 
the least likely to produce them. The English conquest 
of Ireland is strikingly illustrative of this truth. 

At the period when Henry the Second reigned in 
England, Ireland was divided into five provinces, and 
governed by its prince. M‘Morrogh, the prince of 
Leinster, was an exceedingly licentious immoral man; and 
having put a very grievous allront upon the prince of 
Meath, the latter engaged Roderick 0‘Connor, prince of] 
Connaught, in bis interest. Leading their united forces 
into the province of Leinster, these two princes chased 
M*Morrogh from the kingdom. 'Fhough conscious that 
he had abundantly deserved this treatment, he was natu- 
rally averse to receiving it ; and the King of England 
being at that time exceedingly powerful, he resolved to 
endeavour to interest tliat monarch in his favour. As the 
most cfTectual and speedy means of doing so, he repaired 
to flie English monarch's court, and offered to hold his 
native province as feudal superior, if that monarch would 
a.ssist him in recovering possession of it. 'Fo prove his 
sincerity in making this ofler, he did homage upon the 
spot to Henry, as Ids feudal superior. It is probable that 
Henry did not think the ff-udal lordship of a portion of 
Ireland' a very important or considt'rable acquisition. For 
though he accepted (he tendered homage of ]\I‘Morrogh, 
and promised the aid he souglit, and also his permanent 
protection, he was in no hurry to furnish the former, or 
to extend the latter. 

Disheartened or offended by the cold and dilatory treat- 
ment of his new lord, M'Moirogli resolved wisely, as 
regarded his personal interests, to seek aid in some other 
quarters. 

Accordingly, having respectfully departed from the 
court of Henry, M'Morrogh proceeded to llristol. From 
this port ho could have speedy coiiiniunicatiori with those 
of his subjects in Irolund who still remained faithful to 
hnn. While resident at Bristol, M'Morrogh became ac- 
quainted with a Welch chieftain, possessing some power; 
and to secure that chieftain's aid in recovering his do-^ 
millions, M‘Morrogh bound himself to declare him his 
hciiv and to give him his only daughter for a wife. This 
treaty came to the ears of Fitzstephens, the military go- 
vernor of that portion of Wales which obeyed the English 
court; and he caused M'Morrogh to be surprised and 
lodged ill prison. This circumstance, which seemed to be 
utterly destructive of all M^.VIorrogh's hopes, was, in fact, 
the main cause of their being gratified. After having 
caused him to be a prisoner ibr the tedious period of three 
years, Fitzstephens appears to have repented of being 
so great an enemy to him. From being so he suddenly 
became one of his warmest and most zealous friends. By 
his influence, joined to that of Maurice Fitzgerald, the 
captive king was set at liberty. Grateful for their inter- 
ference, and desirous of securing their powerful aid in the 
recovery of his principality, M‘Morrogh pledged himself, 
that if he should recover it, he would grant to them the 
whole of the large and wealthy town of Wexford, together 
with a large tract of land in its immediate vicinity. They 
gladly undertook to render him all possible assistance in 
an undertaking, in the success of wlqch they were so 
deeply concerned. To this end they both commenced 
mustering their friends and retainers, while M‘Morrogh 
procee<lcd to Ireland, to pave the way for their landing 
with success. The adventurers, on landing in Ireland, 


had not more than 500 men at their disposal, but 
M^Morrogh sent a similar number to join them. Even 
the united force was an exceedingly small one for so 
audacious an enterprise as that for which it was raised. 
But what M‘Morrogh*s friends lacked in numbers, they 
had in discipline, courage, and confidence ; and they 
unhesitatingly marched against the populous town of 
Wexford. The inhabitants of that town, to the number 
of 2000, advanced to oppose their progress. But not 
even their great numerical superiority could tempt the 
Wexfordians to hazard an encounter with the perfectly 
armed and highly-disciplined Welshmen. Hastily re- 
gaining their city, and closing its massive gates, they 
resolved to stand a siege. In order to give the besiegers 
some idea of the obstinate resistance upon which they 
were to calculate, they actually set fire to and de- 
stroyed all the houses which stood beyond tbe fortified 
walls. By this time the besiegers were joined by 
M^Morrogh himself, and they advanced with great ardour 
to the siege ; but they were met with .equal ardour by the 
besieged, and, after a desperate conflict, fairly rcpuls<ld» 

Had all within the walls been hostile to M*Morrogh, it 
in more than probable that he would have been unsuc- 
cessful in the end. But he had wisely conciliated tlie 
priests ; and those reverend persons had sufliciont in- 
fluence with their flock, to persuade them to surrender, 
and to be reconciled to their king. Bad ns his previous 
conduct had beei), M^Motrogh seems to have been well de- 
serving of the support and assistance of his Welsh friends; 
for the instant that he obtained possession of Wexford, he 
fairly made it over to them, together with the stipulated 
accompaniment of the surrounding land. Aiding M‘Mor- 
rogh in all his expeditions against the other provinces of 
Ireland, tlie English and Welsh lords of Wexford gra- 
dually, but constantly, increased their conquests ; and it 
was this band of adventurers by wliom the conquest of 
Ireland, and its annexation to England, was commenced. 

Had M'Morrogli not been an immoral man, and had he 
not, for his immorality, been chased from his kingdom, 
and compelled to solicit the aid of foreign adventurers, 
Ireland might have preserved its independence to this 
hour ; and it most certainly would have preserved it to a 
much later period than it did. 


TH5 NAMES OF THE MONTHS EXPLAINED. 
JANUARY, 

The fit si mouth of the year, was so called by the Ro- 
mans, ^om Janus, one of their deitiesi to whom they 
gave two faces ; because, on the one b. .e the first day 
of this month looked towards the Nsw Year, and on the 
other towards the Olih 

The rigour of the season in this month requires tnc 
figure to appear as if almost clothed in white ; because 
in this month the Earth is frequently covered with snow. 

This figure, representing January, is blowing his nails, 
and under his left arm is a billet, for the purpose of 
denoting the season of the year. 

The sign of AouAbius, tbe water-bearer, is added, to 
shew that rain and snow, during this month, fall in 
abundance. The Sun enters the sign of AauABius on the 
2l6t of this month. 

This month was added to the year of Romulus by 
NuvA POMPILIUS. 

FEBRUARY, 

The $et<md month of the year, was so named by Nitma 
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Pampilivsi either from the feverB that were «o common 
in Italy about- this time, or from the god Fbmdhvvb, 
who presided over the feast held by the ICojtfANS to cele- 
brate the obsegutes of the dead. 

This month is characterised as a young man dressed in 
cloudy coloured drapery, troni the frequency of the rain 
and gloomy sky. On his left is added the sign of Pisces, 
the riBHEs, Ix'catisc fhe sun in passing this celestial sign, 
denotes the month ; and as the hsli is an aquatic animal, 
it alludes to the humidity of the season, from the rain 
falling about this period in abundance. The Sun enters 
Pisces on the 19th of this month, 

MARCH, 

The third numth of^the year according to our reckon- 
ing, but with the Romans the Jirat; which Romulus called 
Mabs, fVom the name of his sumjosed father. 

This month is characterised by a young n»an of a 
sprightly aspect, and in armour, because it was dedicated 
by Romulus to Maks. The sign of Aries, the Ram, de- 
notes the beginning of the Roman year. The spade 
alludes to the season, as being necessary to prepare the 
ground for sowing. The -Sun enters the sign Arirs on 
the gOth of this month, and makes the vernal equino.c. 

APRIL, 

The fourth month of tlie year, is so named from the 
Latin word ^Apr.rio^** ** I open because in tliis month 
the £aktu begins to ojien and send forth lier riches. 

This montli is represented by the* am ients, as a young 
man in green, with a garland of myrtle and liawthorn 
buds, in allusion to the helds sending fortli their verdure. 
In one hand he has some primroses and violets, in the 
other the sign Taukus, the Hull. The Sun enters the 
sign Taurus on the >^0th of this monili. 

MAY, 

The fifth month of the year, w.aN ealled by Romulus, 
Maius, out of respect to tht* senators and nobles of his 
cily, who were called Afajorcs, 

Romulus divided his people into two parts, the Major 
and Minor; the former possessing wisdtun and counsel to 
govern the Republic, and the latter arms to defend it. 

Others are of opinion that it roeciv<*d its name from 
Mai a, the mother of Mercury. 

May is represented by a young man dressed in green, em- 
broidered with various llowcrs, w'itli a garland of the same 
kind upon his head. In one hand he holds a lute, upon 
the fore-fingcr of the otlirer a nightingale, with the sign 
Gemini, the Twins. The Suw enters Gemfru on the 2ist 
of this month. The green flowered dross and the garland 
signify the gaynesa of the fields, and the general face of 
Natubb at this season of the year. 

JUNE, 

The sixth month of the year, is .said to have been 
so UBIKied fVoni a temple of the goddess Juno : others, 
howeVO]% are of opinion, that it took its name from 
Junius Brutus, who expelled I'arqjuin the kingdom on 
tha Ist of this, month. 

t Juke is represented by a young man clothed in a 
lighter dress than the preceding figure, to indicate the 
commencement of summer. Upon his head is a garland of 
(lowers, upon his arm i%A basket of the fruits of the. 
season, and in his right hand is the sign Cancer, the! 
Cbab. On the 21 st ofthismopth the sun cnter.4 Cancer,' 
and makes the summer solstice* 

JULY, 

Tlie seventh month of the year, was so named from 


the Latin word, Julius, the surname of Cjbsar, who was 
born in this month. 

Mark Anviiony first gave this month the name of 
July, in honour of his illustrious friend, Julius Cabsab; 
before which time it was called Quiktilis, as beiim the 
fifth month of the (Roman) year, as had been established 
by Romulus. 

July is represented by a young man in a light jacket, 
eating cherries, with his face ana bosom sun-burnt; on 
his head is a wreath of wild thyme; a scythe on his 
Shoulders, a bottle at his girdle, and at his side the sign 
of Leo, the Lion. 

July, by the Saxons, was adied Hay^monat f that is, 
the Hay menthp because in this montli they usually mowed 
and made their hay* The Sun enters the sign Leo on 
the 23d of this month. 

AUGUST, 

The eighth month of the year, was dedicated to the 
honour of Augustus Cjcsar, because in this month he 
was created Consul, triumphed three times in Home, sub- 
jected Egypt to the power of the Romans, and put an end 
to tl Civil Wars, 

Til is month is characterised by a young man of a fierce 
and cheerful countenance, with a fiame-cdoured garment; 
upon Ids head a garland of wheat and rye ; upon his arm 
a basket of rine fruits ; at his belt, a sickle ; and at his 
side, the sign Virgo, the Virgin. The Sun enters Virgo 
on the 23d of this mouth. 

SEPTEMBER, 

In the Homan Calendar, was so called from the Latin 
word, Sv'ptem, seven, which by the Rotnaris was reckoned 
the seventh month of the year; but in the present almanac, 
it is the ninth month from the beginning of the year. 

This month is represented by a young man dressed in 
purple, of a merry and cheerful countenance ; upon his 
ho.id a wreath of while and purple grapes ; under his left 
arm a bundle of oats ; in his right a cornucopia of the ripe 
fruits of the season, — ns p<?ar.s, peaches, &c. ; and in his 
right hand tlie sign LthUA, tho Balance. 

He is dressed in piirphs being reckoned the prince of 
tlie months, by producing a copious provision of all the 
necessaries of life. 

This month was, for some time, called German icus, 
from the emperor of that name ; and Septetnber, from being 
tlie seventh after Afarch, The Sun enters Libra on the 
23d of this month. 

OCTOBER, 

Tile tenth month in order from January, derives its 
name in the same roannei as the preceding month, from 
Octo, oiglit, being the eighth montli from March in the 
Roman calendar. 

This month is represented by a young man dressed in 
a garment of yellow and carnation ; upon his head a 
garland of oak-leaves and acorns ; in one hand he holds a 
basket of medlars, mushrooms, and chestnuts, with other 
fruits that ripen at this time of the year ; in the other the 
sign Scorpion. 

The garment is jiaintcd in these colours, — a kind of 
chestnut, because the Sun declining hi the winter siAsticc, 
the juices of the plants begin to shrink, and their leaves 
become of this tint* 

This month, for a time, was called Domiyian, from the 
emperor of that name, but afterwards was cancelled by a 
decree of the Roman senate* The SvN enters the sign 
ScoBTio cNi the 2dd of this iiKNttli. 
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.NOVEMBER) apipropriate time on his festital. The leek is called 

The month of the year, is so called from its being by the Welsh cetiffinea. 

tlte ninth month from March in tbe Homan calendar ; and It has been assert^ by setae, that the or, at the 
the following month is so named from its being the tenth English call them, chms^ a vegetable similar to the leek, 
from March; from the Latin words fioecat,. nine, and bnt. smaller, was the original Welsh symbol. It is c^ed 
decemt ten. ' a^lan^gwy^ and cemn>‘$efr knd may certainly, thrOugli 

This month is represented by a young man, whose its similarity in name and form, have given up its bonour- 
drapery is the colour of the leaves when they begin to able distinction to the leek, 
fall; round His bead is a garland of olives wlm the 
fruit ; in his left hand bunches of parsnips and turnips, 

signifying the products of this month ; and in his right HISTORY, 

hand is the sign Sagittarius, the Archer. 

The garland of olives is a sign of their maturity, and aW studies that of history is tbe most uMfbl and 

the time of their being gathered. The Sun enters Sagit- mtercsting. History, in its most extensive sense, signi* 
tahius on the 22d of this month. a narration of the niost remarkable events that hate 

November is generally said to be the most glOomy happened in the world, arranged in the order of time in 


month of the year. 


DECEMBER, 


which they were transacted, — an enumeration of the 
causes to which they may be attributed, and the effects 


Thf! twelfth and last month of the year, was so named is the 

by Romulus m tlio Roman calendar, which means there • • r tvv* ' * r i i* i vt * n 

the tenth and last n.onth of the Romin year. of Man, thtf d.sjday .,f human life, and_ the 

This month is chaiartcriscd by an old man, with an 


foundation of general knowledge. It expands the ideas, 
I i- r 1 . 1 1 • ' 1 • 1 rnlargea the mind, and eradicates those narrow and illi- 

beral prejmlice.svvl.ieh dim and corrnptthe underwandiim.- 
By the study of‘ History wc not only gratify a laudable 

but we draw the most 
causes and eon« 
may trace the progress of refinement, 
and the gradnal advance from the rudeness of savage life 
to the elegances of ihc most exquisite luxury ; from the 


frieze, girt upon him ; tipon his head no garland, hut 

three or four night-caps, and over them a Turkish turban ; - ^ .. i 

hi,v nose red ; hi, ,no„th and beard eWed with icicles 5“'’’"*' ^ ^ ^ 

at his back is a bundle of holly, ivy, T mirtfctoc ; and ulre 

bolding; in liirrod initicns a hatchet and the sign of Carai- ‘ ^ I ■ 

( OHM s, tin- G oat. 

The hatchet is an rml.Ic.n of the season, it being now embroidered and jevielled robe; 

c non h for cutting down timber, as tlje virtue of the with i>; 

rr.n.: "t-ff 7 ’ “* furniture and pictures; from the undisSplined rabble, 

' ^ t ibi " ^^nant army, drawn 

ornV.npn 1 I f ‘ '* ^creft of s I its glittering, 

ornainen s, and for this reason he is represented without ‘ ,il 


a garland. 

"I’hc Sun enters the tropic of CArnicoRN on the J^lst, 
and forms the winter solstice. 


THE LEEK. 


trumpets sounding, and if-^ proud steeds pawing the 
ground v^ith eagerness for tJie combat. 

A contemplative mind will likewise discover, from this 
study, the effect which the gradual progress of refinement 
has on the condition of the human species, by giving rise 
to commerce, which opens a comrnimication between the 
most distant countries on the Globe, and carries on an 
ntcrchangc of the commodities which each country te* 
i’o attempt indisputably to account for the ^rearing of j spectivcly furnishes, and others need 
the leek by the Wclsli on St, David s day, would be use-; History likewise informs, or ought to inform us, of the 
less. Tradition assigns as the reason a victory obtained . rise and progress of regular government, and of Umi, of 
in the sixth century, by Cadwallawn, over the Saxons, | societies, stales, and empires; of the causes of their 
in a battle during whidi the Welshmen wore leeks in increase, prosperity, and downfal or decay; of the con- 
their caps to distinguish each other from foes. This quests they have achieved, and the losses they have sus- 
tit is the more plausible, from the circumstance of tained by invaders ; of their internal commotions, and 
the look being one of the vegetables held sacrecl by I the influence they have exercised on the morals, manners, 
several of the ancient nations, particularly the Egyptians and happiness of the people who have been the subject 
and rhaMiicians ; from which latter, the British Druids of them. 

are supposed to have derived many of their rites and Of History tlu^rc arc several species: — 1, Etfet^- 
mysterics. A religious rcsi>ect being thus attached to stastjcal History, or the History op the Chuhoh in 
the vegetable, will account for its being assumed as a all ages, which is- important both in a religious and a 
badge; and tlie issue of the battle beii^ in favour of political point of view. 

those who assumed it, would tend to increase tbe venera- 2, The History of the Arts and Sciences, on which 
lion in which it had previously been held. the wealth and prosperity of Slates essentially depend, and^ 

Another version of this tradition states, that St. David the great advances in which have given modern nations 
licaded the Welsh, when the badge was adopted, and so decided a superiority over the ancients, 
names his festival as the day. on whicli the battle was 8. Political History, or an account of the actions of 
fought. The 1st of March is the day of St. David’s rulers, their wars, negotiations, government, and every 
canonization. His zeal against the Saxons was probably occurrence of importance. 

the cause of his being considered the patran-saint cf the To enter upon the .study of History with advantage, 
Welsh; in which case the memento of Welsh triumph and a previous acquaintance with GEouHAvny and Chrono- 
Saiton discomfiture could hard*iy be exhibited at a more loot is essentially necessary* Without this, History 
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cannot heproperly understood, but will present a confuted 
mass of facta, frequently unintelligible, and from which 
no useful inferences can possibly be drawn. 

The History of the Would at large, or Universal 
History, hasi for the purpose of assisting the memory, 
been divided into certain periods, each marked by some 
great event. 

1. The Creation. 2. The Flood. 3. The period 
when History began to assume an authentic form, and 
• to relate farts with some regard to truth and probability. 
4. The Conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, and the destruction 
of the Babylonian Empire. 5. The reign of Alexander 
the Great, and the overthrow of the Persian Empire. 
6'. 7'he destruction of .Carthage. 7. The Christian 
I'^RA. 8. The division of the Roman Empire by Con- 
.sTANYiNE. 9. The destruction of the Western Empire, 
and the settlement of the European Nations. 10. The 
Mahometan Era, and the conquests of the Saracens 
;jnd Turk.s. 1 1 . The Crusades, and the principal events 
which have occurred since that time. 

For n knowledge of the most important transactions 
which took place in the first period, we must refer to 
Scripture, as there is no profane historian who gives even 
a probable account of tliat remote age. 

In Genesis, wc find that men lived in one society, used 
one language, were under a patriarchal government, lived 
to a great age, understood many of the mechanic arts, 
and the use of metals, invented musical instruments, and 
at length became corrupt and debauched in their morals 
and nmiiners. 

An account of the second period must bo chiefly drawn 
from tin; same source. It includes the destruciioii of the 
HUMAN HACK hy the Deluge, except Noah and his family^ 
who wove preserved in the urk ; the building of the Tower 
of Bauiie, the Confusion of Tongues, and the di.spersion 
of maul unf into difforent countries and diflPerent societies; 
the departure of the Israelites from Egypt, and their 
conquest of Canaan ; their cliange from a theocracy, or 
government by God alone, to a monarchy ; the actions of 
their kings and prophets, to the carrying away of the Ten 
' fRiBES of Israel into captivity. 

From the heap of Fables culled Profane History, we 
gather something resjiecting the siege of Troy by the 
Greeks, who had in a degree emerged from barbarism, 
and formed themselves into numerous petty kingdom.s 
and states. ' 

The History of Egypt is by no means to he depended j 
upon during this period. Tyre was an opulent, comnier-* 
rial city; hut both Egypt and Tyre fell undei the do-j 
minion of Ni bcciiadnezzar. Pome was founded by; 
Romulus, p. e. Europe was, during this period, j 

with tlie exception of CuLLrE, in a state of the deepest! 
ignorance and barbarism. 

The THiun picmoD rominences with the /iCth, vulgarly! 
called the 28lh Olymp'nidf b.c. (>8. And now profane I 
history begins to assume a more credible form, (hougl 
•still debased by fable, 'fhe Romans were rising into 
notice, in Italy; while in Greece ilu; petty states of Athens 
^md Sparta were laying the foundation of their future fame. 

'rite coiiqiiest of Assyria swelled the Babylonian em- 
pire to a great extenti nqjv comprehending Pheenicia^ 
Pakstiu€y Syria, Bahylonidf Media, and Persia, In the 
ye;q*, 580 B.c., Jenisalcm was destroyed by NebUchad- 
nrreail 

The FOURTH PERIOD of general history is filiort, in- 
cluding only thirty years, and terminating wiiii the 
cpnquest of Babylon by Cyrus. Under Servius Tullius 


the Romans were now become formidabL to the sur- 
rounding nations, though that prince increased their 
greatness rather by arts of peace than oi’ w'ar. At this 
time commenced the disputes between the Greeks and 
PjBRSiANs, respecting tlie rolonics of the former wlio had 
settled in Asia Minor. 

The fifth PERionextcnds from the conquest of Babylon 
to the death of Alexander the* Great, and the dis- 
memberment of his vast dominions. • The Jews were now 
released from captivity, and rebuilt Jerusalem and the 
Temple. Cambyses added Egypt to his empire. Greece 
WAged successful war with Persia, until, at length, the 
latter was entirely subdued by Alexander the Great. 
Rome .and Carthage were making rapid advances in 
extent of dominion and power. 

The .sixth period is dated from the division of the vast 
empire of Alexander between his iour principal com- 
manders. Cassander luiil Maerdo/tia and Greece; Anti- 
GONUS, Asia Minor ; Selelcus, Babylon, and the eastern 
provinces ; and Ptolemy liAors, Egypt, and the western 
provinces. Great revolutions, however, soon took place, 
and Still further divisions gave rise to the kingdoms of 
Pontus, Bithynia, Pergamos, Armenia, and Cappadocia. 
Syria and Egypt, however, continued long powerful. 
Rome had wars with Carthaoi: witli various success, till 
they ended by the destruction of the latter, u. e. 1*10. 

The seventh period is remarkable for the astonishing 
spread of the Roman Empiiik, which, hefoie its close, 
comprehended almost the whole tlicn known world. At 
its commencement, Syria and Ei;vpt were on ihe decline. 
The empires of India iind Part hi a, in Asia; Ethiopia, 
Numtdia, Mauritania, and Get alia, in Africa ; Gaul, 
Germany, part of Spain, Mavrdonia, and Greece, in 
Europe, preserved a show oi‘ indejiendonce ; but they were 
speedily overwhelmed by the gigaiuic power ol* Rome, 
and fell under her dominion. In this period, Jesus 
Christ was born, and Jeru^alew nas destroyed hy 'fitns' 
'e^asian. 

'rtie eighth period commences at the death of'riiAJAN, 
when the Roman Empire eomprehrnd<'d Britain, France, 
Spain, the Netherlands, Italy , part of* Germany, Egypt, 
Barhary, Dilrdulgerid, Turhey in I'hiuopK and Asia, and 
Persia, 

I'he northern parts of Europe and Asia, however, con- 
tained many fierce and warlike nations, which even now 
ilireatened, and finally accomplished, tlio destruction of 
t)ie Boniait jioiver. 

7'his destruction was aceelcraled hy the removal of the 
seat of empire from Rome to Byeaniiinn, by Constantinf, 
who named it after himself, Constantinople. 

The NINTH PERIOD pi. icnts us with a most hiinentable 
picture of the dctlinc uud fall of the Roman Kmpiui:. 
IVilhoHl, wore b.Trbaroiis enemies, ready to take every :id- 
yantage, and to plunder and destroy without mercy; within, 
were misrule and the most odious viee>:, both amongst 
prince and people ; luinn rous pretenders to the, purple’ 
starting up continually and desolating the country by ’civil 
wars ; until, at length, a. d. 47f), the destruction was com-' 
pleted by the Herum, and Romp ceased to be an imperial 
city. Important revolutions also took place in Britain, 
France, and Spain. 

{To be conthiued.') 

London ; Piinted Tor ilif Pr^ouiiilurt, ami I'nblidikd hy W. Edwards, 

12, Ave-M«r.'n lune, PatvrDO«t«.‘r row. 

Priut<‘«l by R. Gi.a Y, Do^nU*8trc«I-4ilil, CheapfhV. • 
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ni-wr \ vn ' ^***''^ c\xcer<lecl in tlic simitrdi aiid rna^rnificcnfo 

NORl IlLMbhllLANU. | .j, i:nnlni..l, tuuI -most places in 

Noktfii- M jiKiiL \Ni> ii SO caUccl iVoni its Hiinnlion, being lMiroj)e. 'I'lie castle ovci looks the \n1hiK* town, wliit-li is 
1)01 lb ol’ the riniubtT. Jn the Saxon IImtakc y it seated on the declivity of a steep hill, i uiming doi\n to 
ibrnied j)art of tin? kingdom of the Northiiinbrians, which the river. That part of the castle built by Koheit v*ns of 
not only i he county now called An/ ///w/aZ-ier/w/o/, great strengtli. 'I'lie outward fortification’, are now 
Init also } orLsIi'nr, J.(ttu'fti>/iire, l>nrh<un^ i^umbrrlandi ii\k\ defaced, and their site crowded with buildings. I be 
ll i stmon-huifL It is a maritime eoniity, and the most lower remains entire. It is situated on a loft y t-mint m r, 


iiorilieily in Isngland. 

Noit'ini DinhiiLANo is bounded on the noith by Seoilmul; 
<»n the east by tlio dennnn Octan; on the south by l)ur~ 
lain; and tni the west by Snttluntf and Cimihcrland, It is 
about inili-s in length, forty in breadth, and oiic^ Inin- 
died and fifty in circninleri'iiee. Scncmitlc-ujtun-TtfnCi its j 
ca])it.d, is '^10 nnh's north from London. i 

The clnnati' of Nortlnimln rland is suhjeet to great | 
'v.'oiation; hence the weather is inconstant, hut mostly m ; 
I \lri ines. The air, howa.'vcr, is exreetlingly healthful, and | 
the jx’ople, wlio gent'vally li\e to a great age, arc seldom 
aiilicted w ith sickness. 'I'he soil is various ; the eastern 
pail, which is fiuitl'ul, produces corn in great plenty, and 
it has also rich meadows on the hanks of the rivers ; but 
the w i :.U rn part 1^ gi nei ally barren, it being mostly iii‘.illi\ 
;nj<I nionntanunis. 'J'he south-east part a’oonnds intoiK. 
of v\bich eight hundred thousand cliahlnjiis are computed 
to he aiinuallv sent to J.ondon. 'I'liere .are also large 
ijuantiih's of leatl and timlier. 'I'liis county gives the , 
title of i)ukc to the noble and ancient famdy of Uhiu y. \ 
The pi ii.eip.il manniaetnres ai«* lliosi' whieli tlepend on j 
th<* collicrit siicli as gl.'iss-\v.n*ks, potti'ries, ironoi'ouii- 
ili'ji s, i\ e. 

Ii> th'ef rivers aie the i'jf/x't the Ticerdj and tin*; 
all of which abound in salmon and trout, 'f lie | 
'J’>ue, the piineipal of the.se, is formed of two branches, 
c.ilh‘<l tin* North and Nonth 'l\ne, which li.so a‘ a con- 
sid< lahle dist.ince IVoin e.u-li other, and iniiting a little 
ahoM* I li'.\'h(uns flow on to Newc.isile, and I’roin thence 
into thi' St .1 .'It ’I'lim moHlh, 'fhe 'I'tr' rif tlivides Lngl.'iiid 
lioni Scotland, and falls into the sea at. Ih-iwiek. '1 he 
('ix'hrf runs tliioiigh the iniddh* ol'the ct)nnty,;md emplie.s 
itself into the sea at W aikwoilh. 

This county wa.s aiKiently jnhal»itf«l by the Otle.ilnni; 
under the Konians iL made a [)iiil of the j)ro\ijKe railed 
Mutuum ('(vxurtcnsis. During; the Si\on Heptarchy, it 
niatlc ]).nt of the kingdom wliose name it bore ; it was 
al'terwards called Urrmau^ ami alternately cl.ainutl by the 
I'Xoiisrr and Stois, to whicli last p(‘Oj)le it belonged in 
the time of Ar.niin. ft <-ontains ll! maikil (owns, and 
•UJO p.'irishes. It is in tlie dioei'se of 1 )iirhani. 

Its ehief towns an* Morprthj llrihaiu, Ain- 

7/ /e/.-, and Ijrnru h. 

N 1 - \\ e AsTi.i', usually called Newc;i.slle-upon-"i\iie, to 
dislingni.sh it from \’i:trrast!c-nndvr~f.ifni\ in Slallurdshire, 
i.s .situated on the north side of the over '\hich it 

h.is a .stately bridge into Durham. Here ended the 
lamous l*iels’ Wall, which rims through the vicarage j 
gar dim. I 

Fn the time of the Swons it was called dAmcY/.s/t/-, ' 


.and its principal entrance i.s on the .soutli. This ca.sih- 
belongs to the county, and makes no part of the libeiiic^. 
It is HOW' the county prison, and in the great hall llie 
judges hold the assi/.cs. Ilcii’ Ihiliol, king of Scotland, 
did homagtj to lalward I., in 1 :is did isdward Ikiliol, 
in l.LH, to Km;; Taiiiaid ill. L( n a tovMt of gieal 
antiqiiit) . and i.s .supposed by some to have been .i Ibunan 
station. 'I'herc aic still to he s(‘cn some rem.i!n.^ ol a 
Homan militin\ way. hading to Nt'wcastle fmm Thesiei- 
le-stnet. 'J'his road w.'is caiiied oAi‘r tli«; ii\cr INne by 
a Inidge of arclies at the veiy pl.ice wiiere the }>re.‘i.!ii 
bridge .stands. 

'Miis town appe.'irs to be divided into tw'o parts, by the 
T\ne; Ni-we.istle, propel !y so called, being orc^ and 
( •ah .sill ad, on the Durham .side of the liver, whii h .ij)pt‘ar.s 
as a KOit ol suburb to Newias'le, as tin* otlu r. i'he^ aie 
both joined by the bridge, whicli consists oj' nine .•^ehe^, 
«s large as those of the* old l.ondim Lriilgi', winch has been 
recently removed from jn.st below the .site of tin* ]Me.s. n! 
bridge bmlt by Ivi nn’ij;. 'The 'i yne is line a fmo, dn p .uni 
noble ri'A'i*, that .slii[H of *100 k us bniden c.ni con * up 
to the tow n. The houses are hnilt ehielly of stone, olliers ol’ 
brick. 1 lere are li\ v p:ii i.'di ehui ehes, and six chapel : ol e:jse, 
besides fiftci)! pdaccs ol worship. 'I'he sitnalKui of N'e\\- 
caslle is very ahriipL and umwen, as aKo is ih;it oi (hih s- 
liead. 'I'he countiy timnud Newcastle and (hiluduMd 
! partmilai 1\ noted for windmill;. .Tljt* pnlilie elianii<*s ff 
I Newcastle arc both iminerons and wtdl endowed. 'I'lmr 
‘are al.'-o iiiimerous vesti-.tss of monasiii* .niti(|nity. Ilei** 

: is a wi ll-ernlowed ami l.ogi' infirmary, and an a-.M-mldv 
^ roiiin iliat aitract.s gri.st aitention ; it coni.’iiiis eveiy 
useful ap.iriim nt, and .i h. ill-room, Itf) h'CL by in. Jn the 
■ heginnin'i of t!)»* l.itt* eivd wars, this town was l.ii.en 
and phindered by tlic .‘■'cets, who line .sjjld their king, 
(’iivaris I. for ;;oi),oo()/. m hand, .and senility for .s . 

' ntinii nioie. iliis place u p.nliiud.iily noti d i'ui it, 

; inaniif.icture of tine :ind lor roul.s, .sulnuu.', and 

•rriud.'itou'-ft ; liom whii'ee came the proverb, “ 7’Ao/ a 
Si>.fsi!'un and a \i n i U'-llr iinl.sh)ne, trnn:l all llic vmld 
onr/' ileus is also a mafnifaetory of hardware similar to 
I tliat of Sl'.etlji Id. Ueie are a inagiiiliceiit exch.inge am! 
,'i eii.Moni-liou.' e, and the finest ([uay in I'highind, exe< pt 
that at Yarmouth: being 700 yards long, it i.s far inon- 
^paeiolls .md larger than llio-;i: of Jiondon, Ihistid, ami 
Liv(ipool, though not equal to cither for hiismcfs. !!■ i.- 
I is a harnhsome* m.an.sioii - house for the mayor, v.lm is 
allowed dot)/, a year for his lahle, besides a ef.'ie/i and 
barge. Neweastle is very populous, eonrainim; 
inliabit.ints ; and ( latesliead, (which, by the lii Im in Act, 
i.s iinnU; a borough,) 1 5,177. * 


i’roin the monk.s hen*, who all fled when it waa depopii- | ibis town, mxt to the eify of \()rk, i.s the laigist ami 
lated by the Dane.s ; ;md afterwards Nkwcastli:, from ,a ! handsomest in the north of linglaml. It is built on the 
castle bndt here by Hoiilkt, the eld.:st .son of William (he . top, side, and the bottom of a stei p hill ; the streets on 
('onqiieror, in lOSO, (o defend it against the S( oi s, ; the lop arc open and liamlsoim’, but the others an* n.r- 
\\liose kin*;'. h;id this (own hefon* tin* Norman Conquest, row, inc*an, and dirty. I'ba l.itcrary and iMiilo.-.oplrc.d 
ami w h^7 '.omfiinu's lesided luis*. In tin* rei'Oi of j Society of Newcastle-npon- i yru*, is one of il.e mo.^t 
Jidw.inl I. it was burnt by the Scots, but it w.is slioi tly | rc.spectablc iiisfimtioiis in the kingdom, and haw coiitii- 
after iclnnlt. It has been a’ hnrongh ever since the leign of ' billed greatly to the ihirusioii of lileratuie and science. 
King Hicliard II. In the reign ol’ Henry VI II. ^this j>lace j (*rcat improvements have liecn made here within ihe.so 
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few years, by removing obstructions, opening new streets, inns and its manufacture of baize. This place was plun- 
and paving the principal old ones. The punishment of dered by the Scots in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
the bridle for scolds is said to have formerly been in use Hexham is also a small town ; the streets are narrow, 
in this town. It is worth remembering, that at the assizes and the houses are ill-built. It is chiefly noted for its 
here in 1743, two old men were subposnaed hither as church. It was formerly the See of a bishop, (a.d. 674,) 
witnesses from a neighbouring village, one being 135 but the diocese was so harassed by the Danes, that no 
years of age, and his son, 95, both hearty, and having one would accept of the bishoprick, and it was therefore 
their sight and hearing; and that in 1744, one Adam united to Lindisfarne in 883. The original church was 
Turnbiill died in this town, aged 112, who had had four raised by workmen brought from Italy, and is said to have 
wives, the last when he was near 100 years old. exceeded in beauty and elegance every other in the land, 

Af.N'wicK is a neat and populous town on the high no part of which now remains. The present church bears 
north road to Edinburgh, through Berwick. It is seated innumerable marks of magnificence, and contains many 
on the side of a hill, on the river Alne, This town has ancient tombs, and is attributed to its first prior. The 
been particularly fat^l to the kings of Scotland. In the architecture is a mixture of Saxon and Gothic. Hexham 
reign of William Rufus, it was besieged by Malcolm II. is supposed to have been a Roman station. Near the 
king of Scotland, who, upon the point of being victorious, church are the remains of the priory. The town and the 
was killed, together with his son, and his army was priory were destroyed by the Scots in 1296, and pillaged 
routed. It is also famous for a victory obtained by the again in 1346. It is 15 miles from Newcastle. 

English over William king of Scots, in 1174, who was Morpeth is a considerable town, seated on the north 
taken here and carried prisoner to King Henry II., who side of the river Wansbeck. It had once an abbey and a 
detained him till he gave security to pay 100,0001. for the castle, which are now in ruins. In 1215 the inhabitants 
ransom of himself and some others. It was reduced to themselves burnt their town in mere spite to King John, 
ashes in 1215. The castle, situated on an eminence near It is 291 miles from London. 


the town, and one of the seats of the Duke of Northum- 
berland, may be justly considered as one of the most 
magnificent modeVi of a castle in existence, as it was for- 
merly a fortress for strength and defence. This castle first 
came into the possession of the family of the present duke 
in 1309. It has had every embellishment that art can 
contribute or expense procure. All round the octagon 
towers are several figures of warriors in the attitude of 
defence, which have a very singular eifect. The ancient 
appearance of the castle seems to have filled the inhabi- 
tants with the like ideas, for, besides a large Gothic gate- 
way and clock, the shambles, Ac. are in the same style. 
The town has been formerly walled round, the vestiges of 
which may be traced, and the three gates yet remain 
almost entire. The customs, words, habits, and even 
the buildings of this town, as well as all over North- 
umberland, imitate those of the Scots ; and they are 
very strict in the observance of their religious duties. 
Alnwick is distant from London 310 miles. 

Bclford is a small town, but one of the neatest in 
the north of England. It is situated on the ridge of a 
hill, on the high road to Berwick. Near this town are the 
remains of a Danish camp. It is 15 miles from Berwick, 
and 326 iVom London. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed, seated on the borders of 
England and Scotland, was long the bone of contention 
between the Englisli and Scots, and for a long time was 
considered as belonging to either, but now it is understood | 
as forming a part of England ; nevertheless it is con- 
sidered a distinct liberty, having a small district attached 
to it, consisting of about three miles inland. It is sur- 
rounded by a wall, except on that side tow'ards the sea ; 
and was formerly fortified with a castle, but this is now in 
ruins. The language arid laws of the town are a mixture 
«,of Scotch and* English. The streets are, for the most 
part, narrow, but well paved. It is seated on an eminence 
that commands far into the sea, and has the Tweed rolling 
just below, over which is a handsome bridge of 15 arches. 

It is large, populous, and well built. It is chiefly noted 
for its salmon fishery in the Tweed. Its population is 
8,920. It is 11 miles from Haddington, 5G from Edin- 
burgh, and 341 from London. 

Ualtwhistlb is a considerable town on the high road 
from Carlisle to Newcastle. It is chiefly noted for its 


Leahmouth, on the banks of the Tweed, was formerly 
a very handsome town, but is now fallen into decay, con- 
sisting only of a farm-house. — Uothrury is an inconsider- 
able town, 9 miles from Alnwick. It formerly had a 
castle, to which a barony was annexed, but is now in 
ruins. — Wollcr, asmall town, is seated in an ill-cultivatcd 
country, under the influence of vast mountains, which ren- 
ders it subject to impetuous rains. It is much resorted 
to in the summer months by invalids, to drink goat’s milk 
and whey. It is about 13 miles from Berwick. 

Tynemouth, formerly a mere village, by the Reform 
Act is made a borough. It is seated at the mouth of the 
Tyne, hence its name. It is 9 miles from Newcastle, and 
278 from London. It is noted for its salt-works, hut the 
greatest article of trade is coals, of which upwards of a 
million chaldrons arc sent annually to London. It is now 
mu<;]i resorted to during the summer months as a watering- 
place. Here is a large and stately castle, seated on a 
very high rock, inaccessible on the sea-side, and well 
mounted with cannon. In this castle was formerly a 
monastery, of which many fine arches remain. It was 
ften plundered by the Danes. It incloses an area of 
about six acres, and its present appearance is strikingly 
noble. 


POPULATION OF THE CHIEF TOWNS. 

Newcastle .... 42,760 Rothburyto. . . . 1,014 


Alnwick 6,788 Haltwhistle Par. . 3,101 

Morpeth 3,890 Haltwistle to. . . . 1,018 

Berwick 8,920 Belford, & Par. . . 2,030 


Hexham, & Par. . 6,042 Belford to 1,354 

Rothbury, & Par. . 2,869 

Northumberland sends 10 members to Parliament, 4 for 
the county (being two additional) ; 2 for Newcastle ; 1 for 
Morpeth (formerly 2); 1 for Tynemouth (anew borough); 
and 2 for Berwick. 
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beniuni}; on tin* bn^v' tnrlli, roftibrcnt .‘•hinc's 
Tbo m)on-<l'*y Son • Hiii b» ! what wotnlnois ibf js this! 
l.nivi, lu*,'!\it«‘fius Qii“( ii of Nlvjit, crrani iii Iut ooui’sc, 

*Tw( ru ICarth atul Sun is srni to move. —Sol's i.ivs cclipsej, 

Darlvin-ss spreads around, and tnMubliujj inoitals 

Sf.nnd na^h.l^r. — If such there be, now let the Aihewt pause — 

Ta't him {ja/c but onee upon the ulorions scene, 

And ask, Can man do tltia ? IV hen self-eonvicted, 

Let him humbly j^ive, if he lias ne'er done so bofbre, 

His willing tribute of obedience— meed of praise — 

Of love and jxratitnde, to that ‘>reat Omnij'otent 

Who wills the olKdient orbs in their due .spher-'.s to move. 

I'or man, presumptnons as he is cannot, tlurst not deny, 

That this j^lnrious scene, loudly .md to all worlils procKiims, 

At once th' i-xisn set: and OMNieoTFNt e of (Jod. W. }[, 


Astronomy perhaps alone amonj' the sci.Mircs can lay 
claim to the appellation of* “ Dicinr^" as displaying to 
the intelligence of man, the infinite power, wisdom, and 
goodness of his Creator. 'Po trace the Comet as through 
the wide expanse he wings his fiery cotirsc — to foretel, in 
after centuries, his return — to observe with attentive eye 
our Solar System — the Planets and their Satellites moving 
in majestic order in their various orbits — to take a wider 
range, to view the infinite expanse of the Heavens, the 
countless number of fixed stars, and apparent solar 
systems, perhaps even more extensive than onr oivn, ** for 
EVER shininfr while they roll;” to reduce this boundless 
variety of objects to a system — to'niake the minutest cal- 
culations as to Eclipses and other appearances in the 
heavens, — is indeed a ta.sk w'orthy of angtds, and is tlie 
peculiarly sublime and happy study of the astronomer. 

To illustrate more fully with what accuracy these 
astronomical calculations are made, we present our readers 
with this week's number a day earlier than usual, in order 
to place before their view the above graphic description of 
the Solar Eclipse, which wih take early on the 

morning of Wculncsday, the 17th instant, and “ commences 
at Greenwich and London one hour after sun-rise, that is, 
at 4 hours 57 minutes and 59 seconds, or about 2 minutes 
1 second (mean time) to 5 o'clock : arrives at its greatest 
obscuration at 5 hours 49 minutes 3 seconds, or about 
10 minutes' 57 seconds to 6 o’clock : attains the visible d 
or conjunction at 5 hours 52 minutes 13 seconds, or about 


7 minutes 1-7 seconds to (> o’clock ; and the Moon leaves 
the Sun's di.sk, or the Eclipse ends, at 6 hours 43 minutes 
21 second'*, or about Ifi minutes 39 seconds to 7 o'clock. 
I 'I'he greatest obscuration, 8 dcgrce.s 49 minutes 34 seconds, 
or ncaily three-fourths of the noriherii part of the Siin’.s 
surface.’' 

Our readers will readily perceive, that by the above 
engraviuir, the observer is supposed to be at a considerable 
distance from tin* E.irth, and in a position to sec the wliole 
of one side of ihe Sun, Kartli, and Moon, and so as to 
have a distinct view of the eclipse or interception of the 
Moon between llie Earth and Sun. 

As all the ])lancts and their satellites, including the 
Earth and Moon, receive their light by means of the Sitn’s 
rays, so each of them, being an opaque or solid body, in- 
tercepts the Sun’s rays, and casts a shadow upon that part 
of the heavems opposite to, and in a direct line wiih it and 
the Sun. As when, for instance, the Moon intervenes in 
a direct line (as in the present instance,) between the Earth 
and Sun, a portion of the Sun's rays is prevented from 
reaching the earth ; and in proportion as the line of motion, 
or orbit of the Moon, is in a plane with the ecliptic or 
orbit of tlie earth, — or, to .speak more plaiidy, in propor- 
tion as the Moon moves in a direct line between the centre 
of the iiaWA and Hun, the more ray a she prevents from 
falling on the Earth, and the greater is her shadow ; and 
according to this is the eelip.se total or partial on different 
parts of our globe ; and when the Moan is in this* situ- 
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ation shii is said to be in c5,or conjunction with the Sun; 
and when the tiarth intervenes bctivci n the Moon and the 
Sun, she is said to he in , or o}>j>osition to the Siiu. 
As Kclipses of tin- Sun and Mooh never take place but 
when the Sun and M(ion :ne in conjunction or opposition, 
and as these plu iiomena occMir once in every month, it 
miji^ht be itdern-d tlint tlicse two luminaries would be 
eclipsed every inonih ; hut as these conjunctions and 
oppositions take place twelve liincs in tko year, and as no 
mor<* ihan sevet) eclipses can take ]dace, and seldom morcj 
than ib'ir do really occur, \vc feel it necessary to explain 
the cause of this apparent contradiction. | 

When the Moon in her motion round the l^artli crosses | 
the ecliptic or orbit v>f tlic b'artii, the points at uhich six. i 
touches, ill so erossinj^ lliat imaginary line, are called the 
Nonrs ; if the Moon’s <}ihit were on a plane with the 
eeliptie, in which the Sun apjiarently, but the Karth always 
moves, tlie Moon \\oiiId cast a jienunihra upon the | 
I'iaidi at eiery clianjp', and a ])arlial eclipse wonhl ensue; 
in hl.i* manner, the Nloon uonld pass throu;;h tlie I'anh’s 
shadow an<l he eclipsed every fidl ; hut, uith this addition, 
that sln‘ would be enveloped in darkness (by the shadow 
)f the I'laith jn'eventiiiL^ the rays of the Sun from reflect rnrr 
ii|)<)n her, and so re'Vaened back upon tlic ICarl))) 

for an hour and a half; whereas the Sim n<*ver was 
nelipsed for nmre than four minutes, lint tlu* Moon in 
her orbit describes an obliijue line, crossinj^ llu; Karili’s 
mbit on one side, dei^rees above it, and oj deeif'es 
helow it on lire other; > that when the Sun and Moon | 
arc nioie than 17 d ’^lees tia i eithe )f tin* an//cv, or pomis 
w hert* the Moon crosses tl line of lh(' liavtli’s mbit, the 
Moon is loo lii«,di or too low in her orbit, too far from a 
direct line between the I'iartb and Sun, to east any ]»art of 
lier shadow upon the h'aith. And when tlu' Sun is more 
th: degrees iVoni either of tin* nodes at the times of 

full moon, the Moon is generally too high or ton Imv in 
her orl)it, too far fVom a dircet line diawn from the Sun 
through ‘the I'.:uth, to he alfecteil by the shadow or priva- 
tion of the Sun’s rays caused by the Marlh mterveuiiig. 

15ut when the Moon is less than 17 degress from either 
nolle at the rime of eonjnnetion, her shadow falls more or 
less upon the I'larth, as she is more or less in a direct line 
between the l^artli and the Sun: — So when she is more 
than 1.2 degrees from either node at the time of ()p])o- 
ution, slie goes throiigdi a greater or less portion of the 
I'mIhIi’s shadow, as the Karili is more or less in ixdirni 
line hetweeii lier and the Sun. 

'I'lie Moon’s orbit contains .‘itiO di'grees, of wbieli, 17 
degrees, the limit of .m/ur n/ipacs on either iide of the 
nodes, and \ 2 degrees, the limit of lunar eclip&es, are hut 
small ])oiti()ii‘.. And as tlu: Sun eommonly passes by , 
the nodes but twice a year, it i.s no wonder we have so j 
many new and full moons without cclip.scs. 

Ill the jiresent eeli])sc ol the Sun, an inliahitant of 
the Moon, on the side next tl • Karth, observing the bame, 
would see her shadow like a dark spot, liaYclling over 
tlie I’arth about twice fast ns the ctpiatorial portion 
of the Karth moves, and the s:>nie way as it moves, 
and in fact exactly as the same is delineated upon th- 
Earth in the engraving, by the dark line, extending over 
and traversing the \\cstern purls of Ihirope, the Atlantic, 
and crossing Iceland, the Arctic Chrele, thence to Spitz- 
hergen, towards the North Polo, after winds leaving the 
Arctic Sea, and after passing over some parts of Siberia 
and Kainsehatka, entering the Northern P.icifjc where it 
makes its exit. i 

Jly the eclip.v'e of the Sun we are convinced of two facts, | 


viz. that the Moon’s light is borroivcd, and that her size 
,is smaller than the Earth. Eclipses are akso exceedingly 
useful in making various astronomical ohsevvaiiohs for 
navigation. 

Independent of the sublime grandeur of this 
: ordinary phenomenon in the movement of our satelliie, 
land of the conviction which must flasli upon the conieni- 
plativo mind of the IIi:.m>ki<, that this glorious siglit 
proclaims a “ hand divine,”— -there is one, and only one 
I fact, connected with the liistory t>f bolar eclipses, in which 
! a miraculous deviation from the general order must have 
I taken place ; — we allude to the eeli])se ol' the Sun at our 
I Saviour's passion, happening at tlie lime of the full moon. 
Now, inasmuch as the total eclipse never occurs hut at 
new viootif and when the Sun and Moon are in conjunc- 
tion ; and as, besides, the darkness in total eelips<’s of the 
Sun never lasts uhow four inimifes in ime phice^ wlnu'.is 
tlie darkness at the time of the Cnicifixion Listed thne 
hnuts^ (.Matt. viii. 1.5.) and overspread, at l<a;^t, all the 
land of Jndia, — thi.s must have been a j)rtii rnatniMl 
oceiirrence, calculated upon that occ^'^^ion to ^liike the 
most sceptierd with awe and astonishment. 

It may not he amiss to ohservi' to .some ofonr readi is, 
wlx) m:iy not ha/e tin; beiudit (»f .a sedar teh scr pe, that 
they may, if a c: ear day, h.'ive a]mo,t an ec|ii;il!y adian- 
lag< ous \ievv of his gloi ions .se< ne, hv taking a pu\e of 
common window gla.ss, ;ind holding the same o\er a c.andh 
until it IS well blacked, and so look through it at tin 
Sun, by which means the naked evi* ean, withoiir injurv, 
view that powerful luminous body : f>r, ly lakin *, a com- 
mon j>ail of water out into the open air, ea\iug the Sun's 
ia\s tree room to be reflected, tlie .Moon will l>e seen 
slowly to [>ass over the Sun’s surface in the water. 

In conclusion, wc trust that our readers will nor let pass 
(his Hno opportunity of (‘X plaining to their children or 
servants, hy exemplifying from Natnre’.s own grand orrerv, 
tlie eclipse of the Sun, — the infinite wisdom and omin-, 
pcrtence of their Creator. \\ , M, 

,'7b be eotiTnwcdy nil ft a JA/yi <>/ I !ipse.s») 

liJsroiiY. 

{Cntifinirrd J'ntiti p. I!):*.') 

'Fhc commencement fd’ the ti x in ci.riod is dated at tlie 
IIeoiiia, or I'lniiiir of M \no',itT fr(»m JAmcu, a. i>. 

'rhi.s impostor, fa.oured hy the peculiarly di-graded .state 
of the civiliz(;d v.r-rld, made exten.sivi' coiKpie.sls, and 
spread his doctrines hy the power f)f the sword. 

"I’lie empire of the Sauact.ns i-xlimded alnnist as wididy 
as tint of the Eo' \ns had done; hut its duration was 
transitory, and it fell to pieci-s soon after tin- death 
its founder. 

’i'lic dissen‘*ion.> that took phut* among the sucee^.sors 
of Maiiomlt so weakened tiieir po.ver, tlial the Ti i;ks, 
a tribe of the Hunsy t(n)k advaniag*- ■' f their imbecility to 
establish their authority ; .ind to iaeilitate tliis, they em- 
braced the religion of the vanquished. 

Ill this period the roi*c.s began to assume temporal 
power; they hail btd’ore asseiied their siipromaev in the 
CnuRcir, blit they now insisted upon being crmsiclered as 
sovereign jirinces. 

The TENTH I'liuioi) likewise witne^xed the con(lne^ts of 
CiiAKLEMAONii: ,* but at his death, liU vast empire being 
divided among his sons, bloody wars arose, and Ki:iioi-t-., 
convulsed from one extremity to the other, seemed like 
one vast field of battle. 
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In }3iiiTAiN, tlic lianeSf Saxons, and Nonnans, suc- 
cessively made conquests. In Germany and Italy, the 
conquests between the Emperors and the Popes desolated 
some of the finest countries in the world. The miml can 
scarcely form any idea of times more calamitous. 

The ELEVENTH PERIOD commcnccs with those wars 
called the Crlsades,” undertaken nt the instigation of 
the Popes, to recover Judea, or the Holy Land, from the 
dominion of the Saracens. Vast multitudes poured down 
from every part of Eiiuope to the conquest of Palestine, 
of whicii but few ever returned to tlieir native land. 

In the East, tlie conque.sts of Jenouiz Khan were 
rapid and exU.nsive ; and after him '.I'amerlane carried 
his victorioiLs arms over many countries. But the vast 
donn'nions of hotli these conquerors were divided into 
])ctty states after their death. 

It would swell the limits of this article were we barely 
to mention tlie important events that have occurred in this 
period ; siiflice it to observe, tliat the 1 *L\stern Homan, or 
(ikeek K.vn’ii!E, was dissolved by the taking of Constan- 
tin oimj-: by tlie TruKs. 

Ami me \ was discovered. The IMoors were expelled 
from Spain, A lli\OLnTON took place in Encland, in 
wldcli its mouaieh, Cumilfs I. was put to <leath ; and 
aiiotlier iii I'^raucc, more recently, in which Louis XVI. 
experli'iiced the same fate. 

'J’liis period, likewi.se, is remarkable for astoni.shing 
discoveries in the A kts and Sciences, (i nnputvdrr, Printhjy, 
the '^\fiM'npt\ f Sark and IValrh-makhitr, ^Erost a lion, the 
.hi uj Ervenrintf i/ttrhl from (ias, the Eotrer and Uses of 
Shinn; and a lliousand other useful and truly valuable 
ia^entiotH ilisliniruish this period, as some of the most 
b(Mii fici;d to mankind of any on record. 

'flic (dneral Ilistoiy of the World may also he divided 
into t wo great parts, called /indent and Modern ; the Advent 
of onr Saviour separating them. The Ancient precedes our 
Lord, and contains 4-001- years, or forty centuries, accord- 
ing totin' Ilelirew system; many calculations, however, 
dider fiom the Hebrew, — such as the Samaritan, which i.s 
computed to be 4dl).'5 year.s, or forty-three centuries ; and 
the S( })tu:igint, 4'^70 ^cars, or forty-two ceuturic.s ; yet 
the llehrew, being tin* Scripture account, is that which is 
most generally followed. 

Ancient II I:*. TORY may he subdivided into Sacked and 
Proi-ane. 'I'ho Sacred, wliich treats of the works of 
God, and (sf his favourite people, includes forty centuries, 
I'roiu the C’realion to Christ, and receives its authority 
from tin* Bikm:. It is di\ided into two parts, the Old 
'I'rstamcnh closing -i.'JO years before the birth of Our 
S AMOUR ; and the New Tcslatncnt, closing with the Reve- 
lation of St. John the Divine. 

Puor\N'E lIisiOKY i.s shorter than tlie Sacred, by 
M'vcntcen ei nturies, hecauso it began tliat number of 
ye.'iis after the Creation ; and we have an account of it 
only from tradition. It includes twenty-three centuries, 
which may be divided into three parts or periods; namely, 
l!ie Uncertain, containing five centuries; the Fabulous, 
ten ; and the Jlhtoricul, a happy period, in which that 
science began to be written and established upon more 
certain audiority, including five crntiirie.s. 

In order to facilitate the knowledge of History, the 
World is dividid into difierent ages, as given in the 
beginning of thi.s chapter. 

Ob^crcalivn •* on Uistory, addressed to ycrun^ Students, 

I IisToa V is among the mo.st agreeable and instructive ex- 
ercises io whicii young Sliulents can upply ihcmFclvcs; for 


it at once gives them an acquaintance with characters and 
events, ana a familiarity with all the world. It not only 
gratifies that love of the heroic and tlie grand, which la 
inherent in our nature, but also, by setting before ns what 
has happened in the world, prepares us to comprehend 
and bear whatever may happen to ourselves. 'J'hcre 
cannot, consequently, l>c a more important branch of 
KNOWLEDGE, than that which forms the judgment as to 
the sort of reading upon which the hours of relaxation 
may bo occupied. 

It too often happens tliat the desire, whether natural or 
acquired, which most young persons have for reading, is 
so far from being converted into the extremely beneficial 
instrument of good, which it might be, that, in fact, it 
becomes a cloak for vacuity of mind, and a source of 
insignificance and ignorance, which, once rooted, nothing 
can uproot. History, abounding with stupendous achieve- 
ments and astonishing vicissitudes, and every way calcu- 
lated to direct as well ns to instruct the student, is too 
frequently read as n forced task ; and tlie leisure hours 
which JEistory ou^ht di liglitfiilly, as well as profitably, to 
occupy, •are worse than wasted upon the frivolous or 
fanciful rubbish of the circulating library. We do not 
assert, that all the contents of a circulating library are 
either u.scIckh or mi.schievou.s : ilic labours of Scott, 
Croly, Horace Smith, and some few others, are full of 
instruction as well as of amusement. But no works of 
fiction can he at all comparable to aiitbontie history ; and 
the generality of those whicii fill the kIicIvcb of the 
diculating library are calculated, by their unnatural inci- 
dents and characters, and their wild and utterly impos- 
sible events, to fill the minds of tlieir readers with 
ridiculous notions, to disgust them with real life, .-ind ta 
pave the way to innumerable and terrible errors. Our 
young friends may safely rely upon our correctness in 
a.ssiiring tliein, that, if they will read Hi.story as an nmuse- 
menf, and not an an inqiosed task, tliey will, in tracing 
the causes and results of events, and tlie characters con- 
nected with them, not merely stoek their minds with the 
most valuable s])ecics of human knowledge, hut derive 
from the perusal of every volume (»f Hisiory more ex- 
quisite plea.surc, than from reading a cart-load of ill-told 
and ridiculous fictions. 


OPTICAL ILLUSIONS, AN riPATHIKS, AND SU- 
PKKSTHTONS. 

“ / bare .seen if idth my own eyes, and therefore cannot 
be viislala n 4’ln.s remark has often been made, for a con- 
vincing proof ol* something mysterious or doubtful ;-^but, 
with great defi'rencc to those who are so confident of the 
certainty of what their eyes have seen, it may be easily 
proved, that the eyes arc often deceived; and it is this 
kind of deception that has given rise to the idle stories of 
ghosts and apparitions. We will first relate some in- 
stances of the kind, and then give reasons to shew that 
hat many ptirsons think to he strange appearances, are 
nothing but optical illusions. Seafaring men arc much 
addicted to these fancies, and many of them who have 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope, and experienced the 
Storms of the MoRamhi(|ue, will seriously tell of that ap- 
pearance wliich they call the “ Elyhtg Dutchman,'' and 
which, they say, is vi^ilile before them, or a little a-head 
of the sliip, in\iark and tempesiuoiiii weather, and whose 
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presence is ominous of shipwreck : the strange stories 
about this phantom are really believed by many, because 
“ they haee seen it rvith their own cyvst and therefore cannot 
he deceived'* The whole watch of a ship’s company 
imagined they saw a man in the main-top one stormy 
nighty who had fallen overboard and was lost some days 
previously ; and to dispute the fact was considered quite 
an insult, when it was asserted by so many witnesses. 
About two centuries ago, some sailors had landed, and 
taking provisions and spirituous liquors, they went to visit 
the l'\)tcano of Mount Stromboli ; and, os it was stated, 
they saw, during their repast, a certain publican, who 
i( .sided at Wapping^ passing them with great speed, and 
dashing into the crater, or mouth of the volcano, was seen 
no more. On the feturn of the ship, one of the sailors 
rnerting an acquaintance who used the house of this 
publican, he inquired if he was living, and was answered 
that he was di ad ; “ then,” said the seaman, *‘I can tell you 
when he died, for 1 and my messmates saw him jump into 
a volcano;” and he actually stated the day and hour when 
he saw this singular phenomenon, and it agreed very nearly 
with the time of the publican’s death* The friends and 
e.x ecu tors of the deceased summoned the sailor before a 
niagistiate to answer for slander and defamation of the 
defuneitas being both painful to the feelings, and injurious 
to ilte interests of the surviving relatives ; but this step only 
made tlie matter worse, for all Jack’s companions swore to 
the fact, and they even described the publican’s apparel 
to the very buttons on his coat, when separately inter- 
rogated. 

A woman, in one of the northern counties, met with a 
man whom she knew, and addressed him on a subject of 
a family att’air ; but receiving no answer, she turned round 
as he passed her to reproach him for his taciturnity, but 
he walked quickly on ; however, as she had to pass his 
house, she dercrniincd to call and tell his wife of his be- 
haviour, hut, on knocking at the door, it was opened by 
the man himself, at whose feet she foil in a swoon, and was 
not able for some time to tell the cause of her alarm. This 
fact is communicated by a person who resided on the spot, 
and knew that the man had not been out of his house for 
some hours before the event happened; 

Two boys, about seven and eight years of age, who 
slept together, gave a remarkable instance of this optical 
illusion. One of them (the younger) waking in the morn- j 
iiig found that his companion was risen and gone ; but I 
turning round, he beheld his bedfellow standing by a large | 
chest of apples that stood in the room, and eating one ' 
very voraciously: “ y/o//u, there!” said the waking hoy, | 
“ you must be fond indeed of apples to begin eating them ' 
so greedily the first thing in the inoniing then, jumping 
up, he saw the vision walk out of the room ; but witli 
astonishment, when he came to the hall door, he met the 
very boy just returning from an excursion of nearly two 
hours* bird-catching in a distant stiibblc-field. Yet he had 
seen him at the chest of apples a few minutes before with 
“ his own eyes," and therefore could not be mistaken. 

Now all these were fallacious, and shew how easily the 
senses may be deceived ; but without going further we 
Diay reasonably endeavour to give some physical account 
of the causes that produce such eflccts ; and the rather, 
because we would wish ttxofTacc from the mind every im- 
pression of belief in the superstitious notions that have been 
propagated with respect to them. 

The story of Brutus having seen his own apparition the 
night before the battle of Pbarsalia, has the addition of a 
conversation as well as an jnteryiew, and consequently 


was an auricular as well as an optical illusion but it it 
to be accounted for on the same principles and by the 
same reasoning as the former instances. 

To give the subject a sort of technical definition we 
might call these fancies ** waking dreams" for in fact they 
are nothing else, and arc produced in the same way, that 
is, by an effect on the nerves ; and this effect of i^ensation 
pictures on the sensitive organ a figure of that which 
dwells upon, and impresses the structure of the brain. 

Inward perception can give to the outward organs at 
well as take from them the pictures, refiections, and 
representations of things: and this, too, without any 
vitiation of the natural organs of sensation ; in dreams we 
see, hear, and talk, by imagination, and the last sometimes 
audibly, so that by a strong impulse of excited nervous 
action that constitutes a conception of ideas, the tongue is 
set in rnoiion, and the faculty of speech involuntarily 
exercised. In like manner, such an internal tangibility on 
the optic muscles, by the disturbed perceptive nerve of 
the brain, will give appearances to the ey^, or a sensation 
of appearances similar to something that outward vision 
has communicated, like a reflection of strongly defined 
images from a highly illuminated surface. 

What is it then that overcomes our powers of vision, 
and deceives the eye ? It is a total absorption of sensa- 
tion by one particular region of the brain, which, acting 
violently, swells it into an extension that precludes the 
introduction of outward influences, which would break 
the illusion and convince us that it was not a vision of the 
eye, but a mere .phantom of the mind: such frequent 
visitations arc strong indications of incipient mania. 

An instance of this kind experimentally corroborative 
of what we wish to prove, is stated in a medical publica- 
tion, by an eminent practitioner. “ I was called,” says 
he, ** to attend a patient under strong delusions of mind, 
and, on coming to his bed-side, he told me that a person 
was continually looking at him whichever way he turned 
his eyes, and that he could not get rid of the intruder.” 1 
endeavoured to dissuade him from that notion, and 
placing myself before the opening of the curtains, asked 
him if the stranger was not gone. ** Yes, from there,” said 
the patient, but he is peeping through at the foot of the 
bed.” 1 then placed niyscu in that situation, and again 
asked him the same question. “ No, Sir,” lie replied, •* he 
is nor gone indeed, for though you fill up that space, he 
1 .S peering upon me, over your shoulders.'* 

This visum jdiantasmia,- or illusion of the sight, was 
unquestionably the efleet of a disordered brain; and this 
disorder of the brain, if not the effect of accident, is 
caused by dwelling too long and too intensely on any one 
particular subject, liy which all the nerves of the brain 
become entirely occupied and incapable of other impres- 
sions, at least of banishing the strongest one* 

( To he continued.) 


* Brutus, sitting in his tent at midnight, before the battle of PhaifaKs, 
saw (or imagined he saw) his own apparition which warned him that ha 
should meet him again at Philippi, to which Brutus replied, that bo 
accepted the invitation. 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE. Britons, it was a kind of university; and King 

Arriiiir is said to have held his court here. 

Monmoutiisiiiku was formerly a part of Wales, but it Cmepstow, about 16 miles from Bristol, is seate4 near 
is now comprised in England. It takes its name from the mouth of the river Wye, over which it has an excel- 
Monmmlh^ its chief town, and is included in the Oxford lent bridge. Its name is of Saxon original, signifying a 
circuit. It continued to form part of Wales till near the place of trade and commerce. The tide rises higher 
end of the reign of Charles II. here than in any part of Europe: sometimes it rises to 

It is bounded on the north by Herefordshire; on the the extraordinary height of sixty feet perpendicular. It 
t iij.i by Gloncester.shirc ; on The soiitit by the river was formerly a place of great note, and w'as much fre- 

i; and on the west by Wales. qiientcd, but it in now fallen into decay. Its streets are 

In the time of the Romans, this county formed part of j narrow, and the houses are mean. It was formerly walled 
ilic territory of the *y?7«rcA’, of whom mention is made in jin, and bad a castle. The chief gatew'ay has a very 
tiie account of IJcrefordshire, wliich also formed part of • venerable aspect ; and although it wa.s the most ancient 
that district. It is about thirty milcH in length, twenty in ! part of the whole structure, and of Norman origin, is 
breadth, and eighty-four in rireumfercnce. It is divideti ' nearly perfect. This place is supposed to have risen 
into six hundreds, which contain 7 market towns, and from the mins of an ancient Ronfan city, at the distance 
J ‘i7 pariblies. !of Aiur miles from it — “ Vanta Silurum'* This is the 

Ibc air of this county is estecnied temperate and ' port for all •the towns that stand on the rivers Wye and 
healthy; and the soil for the most part rich and fiiiilful, . Lug. Ships of heavy burden may come up to it, and the 

titough mountainous ami woo y. 'I'lie hills feed great ; tide comes in with as much, rage as ut Bristol. A beau- 

lunnbcrs of sheep and cattle; and the valk‘\s produce lilul Roman jiavcnient was discovered here in 1689. 
])lcnty of corn ami pasture. It has a very considerable tr.'ide with Portugal and the 

Monmouthshire abounds in limestone and coals, and Baltic. (Jr(*at (juantities of salmon are caught in the 
its principal manufactures arc those of iron. Si vern and Wye, and sent from Chepstow to London, and 

Iis chief rivers are tie* Svrrnt, the /lye, the -l/omio/i?, ! niLcr plaeei. Part of the old priory chiireh of tliis 
\\\>' and / .vA’, all of which abound with salmon jil.n is r^ow used as a parish church. Chepstow is 

and trout. I n iles fioni London. 


Its jirincipal towns ixvv Montnuuth, tVewporty (ln'pstowy New pour is a very considerable town, wdlh a good 
rV/e/Veoa, and l\s/c. haven, and carries on an excellent trade with the different 

.Monmoi tii is supposed to have be<Mi so named from its places, that he on the shore of the Bristol (Mianncl. It is 
sealed at ilie inoulh <»f the Monnow, It is a large | seat» d an a high loll, near tin* sliore, and is said to have 
and neat town, and has h(;<Mi very eon.siderahle er '•ince liad its rise from the decay of tin* old port, Caerlcon. 
I’l. ('o’upie.st. \[ fonneily had a cfisile, a very stalely It had formerly a strong ami very spacious castle, near 
(diliee, now in mins, which is supposed to iiave been \\hic)i was a Roman military way, calhnl Julia Strata, 
hnili I)y JoHNiiViioN, of Mo:.moi:ti 1, from whom it camej Newfiort is \U miles from Cardilf, 16 from Bristol, ami 
to the family of L\ni.\sti.u. In this castle was hoinjl.i.7 from London. 

lii nry V. in 1388; hence he w’as styled I leiiry of Moii- j PoM \r*oof. is situated almo^t in the centre of tlie 
iiioutl'. Tin* eliureli is a very handsome huildii leoiiniy, upon the river ,'Iron, which falls into the U.sk, a 

Monmoiifh was incorporated by Charles L, and is go-|litili» ht low* C\'i( rieon. 'Phis town, which has gradually 
' iiu d by two hailills, fditen common council-men, and 1 1 ism up in the course of the last century, derives its 
.1 town-clerk. Its chief trade is with Bristol, by tlie ■ m igin lVi»m the mineral treasures which lit* concealed in 
that runs into the Severn. b’rom the pleasant- 1 the surrounding country. Immense* ({uantities of iron- 
ne-,s of its situation many respectable families have : on* and coal are dug up lierc, and in its vicinity. It is 
J.os' n it as their residence. I chiefly noted for its iion mills, and its great mannOictnre 

iiM.iu. WKNN Y, a large ami llourishiiig town, is seated ' of Japan ware. It is 15 miles from Monmouth, and 150 
oil tin* river (lavenny, hence its name. This town was | from f..omlon. 

Ioi i'u-i In walled in, and had a castle, soim? of whose ruins j Usrr, a small town, is situated in about the middle of 
-till lemain. 'I'lie ( 3 rav(‘imy falls into the Usk, near ihe'tlie county, npoii a river of the same name. It formerly 
town, over whicii it has a fine stone bridge of fifteen had a stiong castle, nj)on the side of a hill, which was used 
aielies. 'Phis town has a great thoroughfare, from the as a Welsh g.arrison against the incursions of the Iviglish. 
western parts of Wales, to Bristol, Bath, and Gloucester. The remains of the castle are now covered with icy. it 
Its chief trade is in flannels. The situation of A her- is 0 miles from Pontypool, 13 from Monmouth, and Ml* 
gnvenny is one of the luoht beautiful that can bo con- j from London. 

ceivid; it stands at the extremity of a pass, with hold: 'Phe most n-markable persons who were natives of this 
projecting hills on each side. It was once a corporate ' county were Ot offrey of Monmouthy a celebrated British 
tovvn, and during the late war it was made a depot for I historian ; and King Henry V.y who was surnamed Mon- 
French prisoners. The town was once fortified, but the j /?/<?/////, from the plice of his birth. To tJieso may be 
four gothic gates have been recently removed. The ■ added, HcorgCy Lord Ahergnvennijy a gallant commander 
ruins of itHi ancient castle arc much dilapidated. The fiiicl in the reign of Henry VIL, who particularly distinguished 
old bridge over the U^k is in good pii'.scrvation, and is | himself in the battle on Blackheatli against the Cornish 
said to be coeval with the castle. 

Cakri.kos, once the metropolis of Wales, and see of Geoftrey of Monmouth was first archdeacon of Mon- 
an archbishop, is s«’at(*d on the Usk, :J6 miles from mouth, .and afterwards bishop of St. Asaph, which sec he 
Bristol. It IS now* fallen greatly into dLcay. Here are resigned, and retired to the Monastery of Abingdon, of 
some ruins of a Roman amphitheatre; and several eoins, which he was abbot, about 1150. 

and other remain'- of antitpiity, have been discovered, at Henry V., the son and successor of Henry IV., was 
dificrerit periods, in the town and its vicinity. In the time remarkable in his youlli for debauchery. He w'as 
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proclaimed King ot England, March 20th, 1415. When 
raised to the throne, however, he bade adieu to all the 
companions of his licentious hours, and displayed the 
great and virtuous monarch. He invaded France, and 
after taking Harileur, and ravaging Normandy, he fought 
the celebrated battle of Agincourt, in which his 15,000 
men obtained a decisive victory over the French army 
of more than four times the number. He then returned 
to England ; but three years afterwards he went again to 
France, where he married Catherine, the daughter of the 
French king. The greatest blot in his character was his 
persecution of the WicklifHtes, or Lollards. But this was 
more owing to the superstition of the times than to his 
o\wi natural temper, he often expressing a dislike to such 
proceedings. Sir John, Oldcastle, baron of Cobham, who 
was looked upon as the chief protector of the Lollards,* 
was the first of the nobility who suffered on account of 
religion. Henry was, in all other respects, scrupulously 
just ill his administration, and in the art of W'ar was con* 
sidered not to liavc had his equal. 

Montiiouthshire sends 4 members to parliament; 
namely, 2 for the county, and 2 for Monmouth, Newport, 
and Usk. 

rOfULATION OF THE CHIEF TOWNS. 

Monmouth, & Par. . 4,91 <3 Caerleon, & Par. . 1,071 


Abergavenny, & Par. 4,230 Pontypool 10,230 

Newport, & Par. . . 7,062 Usk, & Par.. . « • 1,775 

Chepstow, & Par. . . 3,524 


OPTICAL ILLUSIONS, ANTIPATHIES, AND SU- 
PERSTITIONS. 

{Continued from page 

'Fo apply this to the cases recited of the sailors as to 
the Flying Dutchman, the apparition of the man at main- 
top, and the other aflhir of Mount Stromboli, — we need 
only remark on the strange superstition of seafaring men 
ill general, which is proverbially apparent, or such sums 
«is arc often paid would nbt be so easily obtained for what 
is called a child's canlf and which many of them believe 
is a certain preventive of drowning. Such idle notions as 
this serve to shew how easily men of that useful and 
adventurous profession are to be deceived. The woman 
w ho saw' an absent man, and the boy who saw his bed- 
fellow eating apples, were both of them strongly influ- 
enced by ideas on the respective subjects that occupied 
their minds ; the gossip on family affairs (perhaps slander), 
the boy on his appetite for the fruit which he fancied his 
companion was so lusciously enjoying, and therefore the 
images were reflected like realities, and as if they actually 
existed. 

* The Lollards were originally a aeet of Christians that flr<tt rote in 
Germany, about the beginning of the 14th century — so railed from its 
author, IValter Lollard, They rejected the mass, extreme unction, and 
peiiHricet fur sins. Yhia name was afterwards given to Wichl^ffs and his 
tollowers by way of reproach, from an affinity between some of their 
ta lets and those of the LoUardSf who, in the reigns of Henry HI. and 
Henry V., were accounted heretics. 

Hy the term unction is meant the act of anointing, or rubbing with oil. 
The Hebrews anointed both their kings and bigh-priests at the cere- 
mony ’of iheir Inauguration. The bnetion ef kings is supponed to be a 
ceremony introduced very late among Christian prinres. In the ancient 
(’'bii>tinn church unction always accompanied baptism and confirmation. 
F.itreme unction^ or anointing persons in the article of death, was also 
pr.tctised by the ancient Christians, in compliance with the pn-cept of 
bt. James, (chap. v. 14, 16) ; and the Romish church have advaii< rd it to 
the dignity of a sacrament. 


Extreme delicacy of the nervous system admits most 
readily of those deceptive influences, and as they affect 
the visual organs, they have been called vapours, a term 
rather anomalous, since they are not related to any thing 
that imposes on the sight, but to something that deludes 
the understanding, and may rather deserve the name of 
dementice. Vapours indeed are deceptions of sight, which 
make objects appear different from what they really arc, 
and mostly arise from physical infirmity, or vitiation of the 
fluids by which the organs of sight become affected, as in 
the cause of a jaundice, &c. ; but then there is a form of 
substance either of light or air, on which the eye draws 
fictitious images, or paints them in perverted colours, they 
arc not like entire illusions altogether unsubstantial. 

There are many persons, perhaps, who will say, “ Jiow 
is it possible to see or imagine an abject that is not caused 
by some intervening substance or form V' This question can 
be practically answered by any one who has suffered under 
an tncuhns, or what is vulgarly called a ** night-mare ; " a 
person so suffering often imagines and thinks he sees a 
hideous monster holding him fast ; and so strong is the 
impression, that as the circulation returns the phantom 
gradually releases its prey, and seems to retire with as 
much regularity, as if it were a real animal being : this 
proves beyond all doubt the possibility of the thing, and 
the probability has been sufficiently argued upon philo- 
sophical principles. The night-mare is not a monster, 
nor any being or form, but a stagnation of the sangui- 
ferous circulation, affecting all the nerves of the hrain, 
and exhibiting inwardly an apparition that has no inter- 
vening form between the light and the optic nerve ; it 
has, therefore, no substance, yet it is distinctly seen through 
an illulflon, and only an illusion. 

Travellers who have crossed the deserts of Arabia have 
often experienced that illusion, which is called the mirage; 
it appears at a distance like a lake of water, at which the 
parched individuals hope to quench their burning thirst, 
but their hopes are disappointed, and each distressed 
Tantalus beholds the cup receding from his eager lips;'* 
the airy vision still keeps aloof, till it vanishes in the 
shades of night, and cruelly mocks the longing suffererb ; 
it is nothing but an optical illusion. 

1.1 the Bay of Naples there is sometimes an extraor- 
dinary appearance of castles, ]iou.ses, &c. in the air : these 
fantastical forms are said by the natives to be caused by 
the pranks and the whimsies of the fairy Morgiana, whom 
they consider to be re.^ident there ; but, that they are 
reflections of the forms of substances, modified by the 
medium through which their shades arc transferred, is 
doubtless the real fact. We read in the Apocrypha of a 
similar phenomenon, which occurred at Jerusalem two or 
three days before the siege of that place by Antiochus 
Epiphanes; then, and for some time previous, strange 
appearances had been observed in the air, as of horse- 
men and chariots of war running to and fro, and charging 
upon each other with great fury and dexterity ; these 
strange and terrific sights did not fail of imparting terror 
to the astonished inhabitants of the city, as they super- 
stitiously imputed them to an omen of Divine displeasure, 
and that they should be given into the hands of their 
enemies : the probability is, that Jerusalem, being built 
upon a hill, and the troops of Antiochus assembling on the 

• Tantalus, one punished for his cruelty and treachery by being set 
up to the chin in water, of which, though burning with raging thirst, he 
could not drink— hence the term tantalising, when a person is not allowed 
to enjoy what has been promised, or expected. 
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plains surrounded by bOls, the strong refraction of the 
81111*8 rays on a moistened atmosphere, reflected from 
the mountains contiguous to the army of Anttochus, 
the shadows of the exercising combatants to the atmos- 
phere about Jerusalem, and thus, as in a mirror, exhi- 
bited the sham engagements of the practising soldiers of 
their intended assailants* army : effects like these of the 
fairy Morgiana and the appearance of aerial combatants 
over Jerusalem arc not alone in the world, though such 
singularities arc not freituent enough to take them quite 
off the list of miraculous events ; they arc, however, only 
to be called illusions until they are understood, and then 
they are seen to have tangible and substantial causes ; 
yet, when taken as realities independent of their causes, 
they are illusions, and shew that what we see with our 
EYES may be a deception. We may find it necessary to 
resume this part of the subject at a future opportunity, 
but at present wc will pass on to a consideration of the 
next proposition, viz. Antipathies ; — these, like the former, 
will be found to depend upon the nervous system, though . 
in some measure they may be influenced by custom and 
education ; they are of two kinds, mental and physical ; ■ 
the former peculiar to man and other animals, the latter * 
to those and also to vegetables, as in the nature of the 
sensitive plant. 

( To be continued,) 

CONTENTMENT. 

Contentment is not only a virtue, it is also un actual 
and an inexhaustible treasure. The man who possesses 
Contentment bids defiance to all those minor evils with 
which half mankind arc afflicted ; and converts the most dis- 
advantageous circumstances into comparative advantages. 
To recommend with any considerable degree of prolixity 
the practice of those virtues wdiich immediately conduce 
to a man’s own comfort and enjoyment, ought to be 
unnecessary ; but .so perverse is our nature, that we 
actually seem to strive to raise up formidable enemies to 
ourselves, and to banish all those pursuits and practices 
by w'hich we might gain both in virtue and in enjoyment. 

If Contentment were productive of no other good 
effect than the trancpiillity and placid enjoyment of which 
its votaries are usually possessed, we should do well to 
embrace it, and to make it abide with us unceasingly. 
But it is not merely in the calm and tranquil scenes of 
life that Contentment is our friend. It is merely the 
negative of discontent ; it causes us to enjoy enjoyment, 
and to be comfortable amid comfort; it preserves us 
from heartless wishes, and makes us satisfied with suffi- 
ciency. But it is in embarrassment, suffering, and 
difficulty, that Contentment exerts its powers, and bears ! 
us up against annoyances and privations, under which a 
fretful and impatient soul would inevitably be crushed. 

Moreover, Contentment with our own lot, disposes our 
minds to a proper feeling for those who arc less happily 
situated than we are. He whose mind is soured by per- 
petual and unavailing discontent, cannot sympathize in 
the sorrows, or form any just idea of the distrcs.ses of 
others. To his jaundiced judgment, his own sufferings, 
or inconveniences, seem so great, that those of all others 
sink into insignificance by comparison with them. He is 
so occupied in bewailing his own real or imaginary evils, 
that he has neither time, nor benevolence to bestow upon 
others. But he who is blessed with Content is so happy 
in the circumstances and situation in which providence 
has placed him, that his heart melts at the sight of dis- 


tress, and his ears arc ever open to the c.ry of misery. 
He gratefully contrasts his own circumstances, happy, 
however humble they may be, with those of the afflicted 
or unfortunate ; and the grateful rush of feeling to God 
which that contrast gives rise to, is ever combined with a 
proportionate desire to offer to him that most acceptable 
sacrifice — an alleviation of his creatures* misery. 

Contentment, in short, includes within itself that earthly 
happiness which surly and discontented cynics would 
fain persuade us has no existence ; and which the idle, 
the ambitious, the dissipated, and the wicked, perpetually 
pursue, but never overtake. 

CONTENTION.* 

Contention is the cause of innumerable evils, and is 
offensive to God and injurious to man. It almost always 
happens that Contention takes its origin in the most trivial 
or contemptible circumstances ; but it frequently pro- 
duces the most extensively disastrous results. 

Even where Contention is confined to individuals, it 
embitters every circinnstance whicli would otherwise be 
productive of satisfaction, and causes a constant irritation 
of mind and partial disease of body. Contentious persons 
cannot he happy. What would to differently constituted 
minds be mere matter of indifference, or at most the 
subject of passing mirth, is to them a sufficient cause for 
deadly and perpetuated hatred. There is a void in their 
souls which must he filled, and can only be filled by 
animosity and opposition. It is a real misfortune for the 
world when spirits of this description fill any situations of 
; national importance and power. Then their contentious 
i tempers are a real and a mighty curse to thousands. 

Carrying into tlio administration of public affairs the 
malignant and litigious feelings of their individual dispo- 
sitions, tliey plunge into sanguinary and destructive wars 
nations which would otherwise he jirofitably, peaceably, 
and laudably employed in manufactures, commerce, and 
agriculture. To them it matters nut that nations arc 
deprived of tlieir youthful popitlutioii ; that to supply the 
! enormous expenses of war, taxes must be levied of so 
exorbitant a nature as to paralyze the industry of the 
trading part of the coinmnnity, and place comforts, and 
even necessaries, absolutcdy out of the reach of those who 
depend upon the day’s labour for the day’s bread. 

Widowed mothers may mourn the death or mutilation 
of the industrious sons, upon whose labour depended the 
support of infirmity or age. Fathers may be rendered 
childless ; wives may be \\idowcd ; hearths, once the scene 
of perpetual cheerfulness and industry, may be for ever 
desolated ; but the contentious shrink not from their 
! purpose. War they love, and war they will have at any 
sacrifice and on any pretext. This is a strong representa- 
tion ; but the history of all ages, and of almost all coun- 
tries, attests its correctness. 

In public life. Contention is in the highest degree 
criminal ; and though the difference of circumstances 
renders it less odiously criminal in a private sphere, it is 
equally disgraceful to the individual, and repugnant to the 
letter and spirit of the Christian code. 

“ Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall inherit 
the kingdom of heaven,” says that divine volume, which 
abounds in precepts of moral beauty and assurances of 
most gracious mercy. 'I’hosc who have Contention are 
always disliked and generally shunned. The disposition 
is exceedingly hateful, and the consequences of indulging 
it are always disagreeable, and not unfrcquently fd»al. 
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OBSEKVATIONS ON Tllli LSi: AND IMPORT- ^ stai's l>ei»S at such immense distances from the 
ANCE OF THE SCIENCE OF ASTRONOMY. cannot possibly receive from liim so strong a light as 

they seem to have, nor any brightness sufficient to make 
Of all the Sciences cukivattil by mankinil, Astronomy | tlieni visible to ns; for the Sun’s rays must be so scattered 
is acknowledged to he the most Mibliiiie, the most in- and dissipated helbre tliey reach such remote objects, that 
teresting, and tlie most ustful. Uy die know lodge derived they can never be transmitted hack to our eyes, so as to 
from this sc ienee, not (»nly the bulk of the earth is dis- j render these objects visible by rejection. The stars 
covered, the situation ami extent of the eountiies and ihcrefoie shine with their own native and nnborrowed 


kingdoms upon it a.sceriained, trade and <‘ommeree cariied 
on to the remotest parts of the earth, and tlie various pro- 
dnefs of several countries distiihntcd for the health, 
eomlort, and eonvenioucy of iu iiihahilants ; but our very 
t.TC'uIties arc <*nlarg(‘d uitb tlie grandeur (.f tlie ideas it' 
eoiiveys, our minds ^e xalted above tlie low coiif raefed pre - * 
judic<‘S of the vulgar, and our understauding.s cleailv eon- j 
vinced, and alfeeicil uiih the coiivicLiou of the existence, 
wisdom, power, .gooduesi, and .superinteudeney of the 
Supreme IIlinc; ! 

Troin this branch of knowledge, we leani by what 
mean.s, oi Inws, the Almighty oarrie.s on, and c'ontinues 
the admirable harmony, order, and connexion oh.servahle 
throughout the; planetary system ; and are led by very ' 
powerf ul arguments to form tiu* pleasing deduct ion, that 
minds capable of ^lUeh <lee]> lesearehes, not only (U-rive 
their origin from that adoralile IJeiug, hut are also nu iictl j 
to aspire after a more perfect knowledge' ol‘ bis nainre. 
and a stricter eonforuiitv to bis will. 

By Astronomy, we iliseovci* iliaf ibe Ihiiib is at si) 
great a distance from the 8mi, that il'set u iVoni thence, it 
would appear no larg< r than a point, altlumgh its cireum- 
lercnce i.s known to ho upwards ol’ inilL.>; 

that distance i.s so small compared with the distanec of li».* 
fixed stars, that if iht* oihit in wliieh llie Maiili iiu/v. . 
umiid the Sun were solid, and .seen iVoiu ilie iK'..i'‘»t 't 
it W’ould likewise apjiear \ o larger than a poitU, aLlion 
it is at lea.st lb;.\000,000 of’ miles in lii.mietei ; for t' 
Kartli in g<nng loinul the Sun i** 1 b*.J,0{)0,u0() of in:).- . 
iieiUer to soiiii* of the 4;lai.s at one tinu* of ili ■ ye.n .g 

another; and yet, their apparent m.’ienilnde'., Mtc.tion., 
and distanei's fiom oiu‘ auoiiiev s'nil remain the -.m.e : 
and a telescope, which inagniiie.s above :J 0 o lime*, d<;e'> n ; 
sensibly magnify them, --w liich pro\es them to be at lea .t 
4UO,OOl) timi’S fariher from ns than wi- are fioin ti e >'uii. 

It is not to be imagined that all tin. .stars are plaeevl in 
one concave sinfaec, so as lo be e«piall\ distant fioni n.; 
blit that they are scattered at innneii.se <li.s:ances from o • 
amnber tbrongh unlimited spa\'c, so that tia rt: may lu* 
great a disiauce bitwi'eii any two neighboniing siai*., a. 
belwecii t)iir Sun and tlio*>e wliicb are n. art -.t to Ini.i ; 
therefore, an obseiver, wlio i.s nearest .my fixeil star, will 
look upon it alone as a m// Sun, and consiilcr the usi ;i-, 
so many sliiiilng point.-, ))laced at equal distanci s fiom 
biiii in tlie finnan. cut. 

Jly the help of lele'.tajjM.'.s, ^^e tliseover lln'n^ands of 
stars which an* iiiMMl)!.* to ibe naked eye; and the In tier 
our glasses aie, still tlie more become \ isiblc, so that we 
can set no limits ridu r to tluir numher or their distance. 

'flic Sun appears very Inlght aiui large m comparison 
of the fixed starSf because wt keep constantly near ilic 
.'•‘un, in comparison to the innntMise di.stance we are from 
the stars ; for, the spectatoi ])huvd a.- near to any star as 
we are to the Sun, would see that star a body as large ami 
bright as the Sun appears to us ; :i:id .’ jn ciator, as far | 
ili.stant from ihe Sun as we are from tl.e Lir-.-, w<mhl .see! 
the Sun as small as we see a star, divested d’ all its eir- 
eumvoUiiig planets, and would reckon it oik- i f the stars 
in numbering tlicm. 


lustre as the Sun does ; and since each particular star, as 
well as ih.e Sun, i.s confined lo a particular portion of 
Kjiaee, it is plain iliat tin* stars arc of the same nature with 
the Sim. 

It IS ill no way probable that tin* Almighty, who orders 
all things witli infinite wisdom, and does nothing in vain, 
should create so many glorious suns, fit for so many impor- 
tant purpoac.s, and place them at such distances from one 
another, without proper objects near enough to be heue- 
fited by their infiiiences. Whoever imagines they were 
created only to give a faint glimmeiing light to the inha- 
bitants ol’ the globe, inu.st have a very superficial know- 
ledge ot’ astronomy, and a mean opinion of the Divine 
wisdom; since, by an infinitely less exertion of creating 
poivcr, the Deity would have gi\cn our Marth much more 
iigbr hy one single additional Moon. 

Instead then of inir Sun and one Would only in the 
iini\« iM*, as the unskilful in astionomy imagiiu*, that 
science tliscnveis to ns such an inrunceivahlc nmnhei of 
WO'', and //vx' A/.y, ilisjier.sed tlirongh houndh-.NS 

.sp.u'e, that if our Sun, with all the planets, moons, and 
evuneis helongiiig to it, wore anuihilaled, there would lie no 
uKM'c la/A'd out of the creation than a grain of saml from 
:l.e sea-shore ; the space tliey ]>o.ssess lieing eompaiati\ i ly 
M) small, that it would scarcily hi- a si'usihle hl.'iid; ni tiu- 
uniM-rse. Alihongh the ‘‘(Ji.oKGirM Siurs,’’ * the oulei- 
iiii'st of our jilaiu-is, revolves about the Sun in an orbit at 
I he distance of 1,800,000,000 of inilc.s I’loni the i uii, and 

oiiK' <d‘ our vnititls are ,siippo.s(‘d to m.ike some iboii.s.ind 
, uiillions of mills beyond the orbit of llerschel; yi t, at 
th it ama/.ing liistauce, they are iiicouiparahly iieaii.r to 
tin* Sum than to any of the stars, a.s is evident from then 
!.(-•. phig 'olf the attractive power (,f all the stars, and 
ic-tuiuing periodically by virtue of the Sun's attraeiion. 

k'roui what we know’ of our syslcui, it may he ri ason- 
ably eoiicludod, that all the rest are with cipial wisdom 
i-out rived, situatei' .anil provided with acciiininodatioiis 
t'er rational iiihahit.mts. 

'I’o an attentive oh; erver it will appear highly probable, 
tc.a' the planets, tegether with their attendants, e.dled 
s.'iii-liites Ol moons, are much of the same nature uitli our 
r.aitli, and d.cs'uued for the like purposes; for they an- 
solid op.'iquc globes, eapahle of’ .supporting animals and 
vegvitables; — some of them are larger, some Ics.s, and 
.some much about the size of our Ikirth. They all einu- 
laJe round tlie »Siiii a.s the Karth doc.s, in a sliortcr or 
longer time, accoiding to iheii respect. ve distances frojo 
him; and have, wliero it would not be inconvi niv ;.i, 
rtgular VLlurns id' summer and winter, spring and :i!UMn.:i. 
d'hey have wanner :uul colder climates, as tlie various 
jiroductioiiS of our Earth require; and iu .such as all’oid a 
pos.sihility of discovering it, we observe a regular nioiioti 
round their axis, like that of our Earth, causing an alti r- 
naie reiuin of day and night, which is neees.sary for 
labour, re.st, and vegetation, and that all part.s of their 
surfaci'S may be exposed to the ra\s of the Sim. 

* Ol lIr.K.'*ciii.i., 'I'lu* tliiinictiT of ilii-t pl.inct i. al.oiii En- 

miles: }.i» Inilk i:» tlicreforu al>out (.'ighiv -three tiincji that uf the* 
E.uih. 
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Such of the planets as are farthest IVoin the Sun, and 
tlureforo enjoy least of his light, have that deficiency 
made up by several moons, which constantly accom- 
pany and revolve about them, as our Moon revolics 
about the Earth. The remotest planet lias, o >r and| 
above, a broad ring encompassing it, whicli, like a lucid 
zone in the heavens, reflects the Sun's light very copiously ' 
on that planet ; so that if tlie remoter planets have the ' 
Sun's light fainter by day than \vc, they have an addition j 
made to it, morning and evening, by one or more of their | 
moons, and a greater quantity of light in the niglit- 
tiine. 1 

On the surface of the Moon, hccuuse it is nearer to ns * 
than liny other of die celestial bodies, we discover a 
nearer rcsemIHance to our Eardi : for, by the assistance of 
tele.Mcop<‘S, vve observe the .Afoon to he f ull of high moun- 
tains, large valleys, and deep cavities, 'riic'^e similarities 
leave ns no room to doubt, hut that all the planets and 
moons^ in the system arc dcsigncMl as commodious hahita- 
lions for creatures endowed with capacities of knowing 
.'Mid adoring their lieiieficent Creator. 

.^Miiee the li\ed stars are jirodigions spheres of lire, like 
eiir .'Min, .and at ineonccM\able distances from one another 
as u ell as from ns, it is roasonahle to eoncindc they are 
made for the same pni poses that the Hun is; each to 
he.'.Mrw light, heat, an<l vegetation, on a certain nninln'r of 
inhabited jilancts, kept by gravitation within the sphere of 
.1' activity. 

NVhot an august, what an amazing ccmeeption, if liiimaii 
!ma*»ination can conceive it, does this give of tlie works of 
tin* C’reator! 'I'hoiisands of thousands of’ suns, iiiultiplied 
iMihont end, and ranged all around n.s, at immense dis- 
tances from oaeli other, attended by t(n thousand limes 
I'll ihousaiul worhlH, all hi rapid motion, yet calm, 
M'jiilar, and havnioiiious, invariably keeping the jiailis 
piiscrihfd them; and tliesi.* worlds peopled with niMiads 
.‘I intelligent beings, foriiKnl (oi endle‘is jirooressioii in 
{.. I lection and felicity. 

If so miu'li powi-r, wisdom, goodness, .'md m.ignilieencc, 

!. (iisplayetl in (lie nnilerial creation, which is the least 
(ensidcrahle p.irt of the nniversi*, how great, how 
I (»w good iimst lie he, who made and governs the wh. !. ’ 

It is not to he doubted hut Astronomy was invi*»>'{ .1 
fii.ni the beginning of the world. As there is noiliiiig 
mnre surprising llian the regularity of tho.se great Inini- 
iioiis bodies, that turn incessantly rouml the earih, .( i> 

< to judge, that one of the first curiosities of in.mkind 
ua^ in consider tliL'ir cansi s, and to observe their pericals. 
Tilt it was not curiosity only that induced nie.i to apply 
t i'.i inselves to astronomical speculations; neces.sity it'.t ll 
ma\ he said to have obliged tlieiii to it : for if the seasoiivs 
aie not observed, which are distinguished by the ni ition, 
of (he Sun, it is inripossible to succeed in agriculture. If 
ihe times proper for making voyages were not previ(*iisly 
I.M(>w n, commerce could not he carried on. If tlie duration 
of’ the month and year were not determined, a certain 
order could not he established in civil affairs, and thei 
days allotted to the exercise of religion be fixed. Thus, j 
as neither agriculture, eornmcrco, polity, nor religion, 
could di.spen.so with the want of Aj>tronoiiiy, it is evident 
that mankind were obliged to apply tlieinselves to that 
science from the beginning of the world, .\ecordingly, 
from the most early times, men of genius and learning 
have appeared, in different countries and ages, who 
applied thomsclvcs to the study of astronomy, and made 

essi\c improvements therein, till the great Sir Isaac 
Newton, tlic glory of the nation, put the fiiiibhing hand to 
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j their labours, and carried the science to an amazing 
: ilcgrec of perfection. 

I Astronomy is sometimes divided into the old and the 
neiv. I’he old astronomy is that which supposes the Earth 
I fixed and quiescent in the centre, and that the heavenly 
bodies perform their revolutions round it. This hypo- 
thesis is followed by Ptolemy, in his “ Almagest,** and 
thence called the Ptolemaic system.” (See page 72.) 
'Fhc new .astronomy is that which has been generally 
followed since the lime of Copernicus, who revived the 
1‘ytliagorcan, or “ true solar system.” (See the Coper^ 
Tiirnn St/xtaut page 17.) 

SOLAU SYSTEM. 

The Solar System comprises tjie Sun, and the follow- 
ing ])rimary planets, together with their satellites and 

C4)nu‘ts ; — 




lli.iiriotrr 

Rnlk, Ihi! 

Hourly Mot ir 



in 

Eartli lirinfp 1. 

in Miles. 



88.3,217 

138,000 

— 

Mercury 

! 

3,123 

.1 

1 10,000 

Vr.NM's . 

i GS 

7,702 


84,000 


; 93 

7,910 

1 

68,000 

.M VRS . . 

1 I'M 

4,398 

7 

114 

54,000 

V I s r \ . 

, 223 

unknown 

unknown 

45,000 

.lUNO . , 

25.8 

1,545 

1 

42,000 

\s . 

2G3 

2,280 

X 

1 

41,000 

Cl urs . 

1 203 

1,701 

i. 

(11) 

41,000 

,h I'lTi i{ 

1 490 

89,170 

1,400 

30,000 

S\Tl UN . 

’ 900 

79,042 

1,000 

22,000 

11 r.Rscni.i. 

1 ,800 

3.5,100 

90 

15,000 


N. !>. It will he seen by the above table, that we are 
carried .along wiili the ICarth in her orbit, at the astonish- 
ing I ate of miles per day. 

'fhe time ocenpiLd by Mercury, in going round the 
Sun, s7 days; Venus, S’l d.ays; the Earth, S65 days; 
Mars, (>.S7 days ; Vesta, 1 I .‘J days ; Juno, 1,580 days; 
Ikdla*^, I,(;.SO days; CVres. 1,980 days; «liipitcr, 4,3.82 
day.'.; Saturn, days; Horschel, .30,088 days. 

Tin* Moon is distant from the Earth 240,000 miles 
the inelination of her orbit to the ecliptic is .I® 50' ; her 
re\o' aioii round the Earth is 27 days 7 hours and 
minntrs ; her diameter is 2,159 miles. That of the 
Earth 7,91(>; “if Saturn, 79,042; of Jupiter, 89,170; 
[)f Ileisrhcll, 85,100 ; and the Sun, the astonishing num- 
ber of 88.8,217 miles. 

'flic hnf/c of the Sun is 1,. 300, 000 times greater than 
that of the Earth. The Moon is about 50 times .smaller 
I ban the Eaktii. .Satellites always present the same face 
to the Earth. 

GRAND CQNJUNCTION. ^ 

III 1748, the attention of astronomers was attracted to 
tlic conjunction of five planets, in one sign of the zodiac 
a phenomenon that had not before occurred since the 
creation of the universe. 

NUMBER OF STARS. 

Of the Stars in the British Catalogue tliere are many 
only visible thnnigli a telescope; nor doc.s the eye ever 
see more than a thousand at (he .same time in the clearest 
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heaven ; yet the number is probably infinite. From the 
first to the sixth magnitude inclusive, tlic total number of 
Stabs is 3,198. 


MIRROR OF THE MONTH. 


JULY. 

Tfirs month, by tlie Komaus, was originally called 
Quint itis^ from the Latin word (jninque, five, because it 
w.is the fifth month in the year, before Numa added 
January and February, It afterwards received the name 
of (hence July,) in honour of Julius Caesar. 

The Saxons called July Jlcn-vwnath^ signifying leafy- 
monUf, or foVut^e-montk — the Saxon word //<*n, and the 
German hain^ meaning ivood or trees. They also called it 
Hey-monnth or Jlay-7nont/f, because in July they generally 
made their hay harvest. 

The principal days of dedication in the modern English 
calendar in this month, are the 15th, in honour of St. 
SwiTiiiN, a bishop of Winchester, in the ninth century; 
and the 95th, consecrated to the memory of the apostle, 
St. James the Great. 

St. SwiTiiiN first put on the monastic habit in the old 
monastery at Winchester. He was of noble parentage, 
and passed his youth in the study of grammar, philo> 
Sophy, and the Scriptures. S within was promoted to 
Iioly orders by I Iki.mstan, bisliop of Winchester, at whose 
death, in 859, King Ethel wolf granted him the see. In 
this he continued 11 years, and died in 8G8. 

St. James, surnamed the Greats or the Elder, to distin- 
guish him from James the Lrsst or Younger, was a native 
of Galilee, and left his property to follow Christ. Of his 
ardent zeal no other proof is necessary than his becoming 
the victim of Ifcrod yfgrippa. 'J'lie Spaniards esteem 
him their tutelar saint. 

July brings summer to the full. It is generally ac- 
counted the hottest month in the year. The exc<*ssive 
heat of this month frequently occasions an ev.jporation, 
something like steam, only not so visible, from the surfaec 
of the earth and waters, which forms into clouds, and 
afterwards falls again to the earth as rain, 'fliese sum- 
mer storms are generally accompanied by thunder and 
lightning; and from the almost constant process which is 
going on during the heat of July, they are usually very 
frequent and heavy, and often deluge the country with 
excessive Hoods, and wash down the full grown corn. 
Hence much loss sometimes arises to the industrious 
farmer from these )R‘avy rains, by the destruction «)f 
his crops ; and when an unusually wet season happens, 
the corn growing on low grounds has sometimes to be 
reaped in winter, aiul then carried to higher lands lo dry, | 
as was the case sever.al years hack. 

The intense heat of July is sometimes such, that it 
invites us eagerly to seek refreshing shades and the 
• luxury of bathing, which, at this time, is as healthful as it 
is Agreeable. All nature seems pei vtaded by an oppressive | 
‘ sense of heat. “ The birds,** says a ]>opuhir and delightful 
author, “ are silc7itJ* The Jittle brooks are dried up; — the 
earth is chapped with parching; — the shadows of thej 
trees are particularly grateful, heavy, and still; — the I 
oaks, which arc frcKhest, because latest in lo-if, form; 
noble clumpy canopies, looking, as yon lie under them, ' 
of A strong and emulous green against the blue ^k\ . Th^' 
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I traveller delights to cut across the country through the 
fields and leafy lanes. The cattle get into the shade, or 
stand in the water. The active and a»-cutting swallows 
now beginning to assemble for emigration, seek their prey 
about the shady places, where the inaects, thouffh 'of 
dififerently compounded natures, ** Hesbless and bloomess/' 
seem to get for coolness, as they do at other times for 
warmth. The sound of insects is the only audible thing, 
increasing rather than lessening the sense of quiet, by its 
gentle contrast. 

I'he farmer’s labours in this month are many and im- 
portant. The corn harvest commences in the southern 
counties, but the grateful use of the sickle does not be- 
come general till August ; and in some parts it is even 
retracted to September, and sometimes to October. The 
ay harvest concludes in July ; and flax and hemp are now 
gathered in. Fish are generally plentiful in this month, 
especially pilchards, which now appear in vast shoals around 
the coast of Cornwall. The fruits and flowers, during 
this month, present an infinite variety of beauties, which 
greatly delight the eye of a lover of nature. The fragrant 
and beautiful blossoms of the orchards, which we have 
before admired, have become perfected into ripening 
fruit ; and our gardens display the richness of the whole- 
some and agreeable currant, the strawberry, and the 
raspberry, which arc now fully ripe. In addition lo other 
floral beauties, the various species of lily now burst into 
flower; the infinite varied hollyhock, the convolvulus, 
the lady’s slipper, the snn-flow'er, and numerous other 
brilliant plants, succeed the pinks and roses. In every 
hedge we sec the vine-weed creeping ; and the woods 
teem w'ith the deep orange-coloured berries of the moun- 
tain ash. The different tribes of insects, which, for the 
most part, are hatched in the spring, are now in full 
vigour — 

Cliirping out their careless lives 

On the soft beds of thyme-besprinkled turf.” 

Rut the plenitude* of their enjoyment is limited indeed, 
for they die at the approach of winter. 

Behold the insect race, ordained to keep 
The lazy Sabbath of a half year’s sleep ; 

Kiitombed, heneatli the filthy web they lie, 

And wait the influence of a kinder sky. 

When vernal sunbeams pierce their dark retreat. 

The heaving tomb distends with vital heat ; 

The full'formcd brood, impatient of their cell, 

Start from their trance, and burst their silken shell ; 

Trembling awhile they stand, and scarcely dare 
To launel) at once up«>n the untried air: 

At length assured, they catch the favouring gale. 

And leave ihcir sordid spoils, and high in ether s.*!!!.” 

Bardauld, 

TO OUR REAOKRS AND THE PUBLIC. 

/n an early Number will be given, “The Histouy of 
Newspapers, and of Printing, ” from its invention down 
to the present time, graphically illustrated by an Engraving 
of “ The Times ** Newspaper Steam Printing Press, togc* 
ther with its curious Machmery, exemplifying the telegraphic 
rapiditg nnth which intelligence is communicated and diffused 
throughout the country. 

I.<jNDU\: Printed for the Froprletort. and Pobfished by W. BowasDS, 

12, Ave-Marindane, ratcrnoatcr-row. 

Printrd by R. Clay, Bresd'ltrceMilll, Chaapaide. 
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ON ECLIPSES. 

, TO URANU. 

Ob, come, celestial Muse, my soul inspire, 

Joyous to sing of Heaven's blue vault above 
Oh, teach me so to tune my holy lyre, 

That I may fill with grateful praise and love 
Frail erring Man,— who, doomed to wander here, 

Finds life a burden in each hemisphere! 

Come, tell me where the gliding Planets rove. 

As each returning when its course is run, 

Declare tho motion of the Orbs abovo — 

The Cause of th* Eclipse of Moon and Sun--* 
kow in their orbits Earth and Lune appear ; 

And whence the Tides and Seasons of the year. 

How by the Effect the second cous# is Hens 
And how by that — the First Great Cause is kttown; 

While Truth, dispelling Suptntithm'a dream, 

Tho Seeds of Knowledge in the mind are sown — 

Increasing as they grow until they lead 

To Wisdom; Virtue's noblest— proudest meed. W. M. 


Among all the extraordinary phenomena which nature 
displays in the motions of the heavenly bodies, none are 
more interestingly sublime or useful than eclipses. While 
viewing the movement of our sister satellite, the moon, 
as round our planet she revolves in silent majesty, we 
have an opportunity of observing ** the order of heaven’s 
first laW)” and of witnessing that order so exemplified he- 
forc our eyes in the ^rand planetarium of naturC)** that 
it would be the basest ingratitude in us to neglect it. Yet 
how many thousands of individuals are there who do not 
know, and perhaps have not the means of being informed 
of the cause of these phenomena. To such our pages are 
addressed, and should our humble endeavours to lifl the 
veil of superstition from their eyes, waken a spirit of 
inquiry into ** cause and effect,” and a desire to trace 
‘‘Nature up to Nature’s God,” we shall be amply compen- 
sated. They will no more feel superstitious fears during an 
eclipse, no more close up their wells for fear the water should 
be injured by the supposed noxious influence of some 
demoniac power; but inquiring will know, and seeing 
will believe. We however trust that in this enlightened 
and scientific age there are few who arc so far under the 
influence of error. 

Eclipses, then, are perfectly natural, that is, there is no 
deviation from the general course of nature, and are to be | 
calculated upon with as much certainty as when striking | 
a flint with a piece of iron, we expect and sec a spark of 
fire ; but they are not the less wonderful ; for though in 
each we see the s€cond cause and the effect^ (in the eclipse 
of the sun,, the intervention of the moon between the sun 
and the earth, and consequent eclipse ; and in the striking 
of the flint, the spark, — produced by the friction melting 
an atom of the iron into liquid fire,) — «till we do not see, 
but are left to wonder and admire, the First Cause; and, 
to a philosophic eye, the fire from the flint is as wonderful 
as the eclipse. 

£clip.ses are occasioned by one heavenly body inter- 
vening between the sun or source, of light, and another 
heavenly body ; and, as regards our earth, are either solar 
or lunar eclipses. It is said to be a solar eclipse when 
the sun is eclipsed ; and a lunar eclipse when the moon is 
eclipsed. For the sun to be eclipsed, the moon must be 
between the earth and sun, in a direct line, or within 17 


degrees of the nodes or points, where the moon in her 
course crosses the orbit or the earth. And for the moon 
to be eclipsed, the earth roust be between her and the sun, 
in a direct line, or she must be within \2 degrees of her 
nodes. In order (o explain this more fully to our readers, 
we have presented them with a diagram of eclipses, shewing 
the relative positions of the sun, earth, and moon, during 
I a total or partial eclipse of the sun, and also during an 
eclipse of the moo/i, which wc shall endeavour to describe. 

Fig. 1, represents the earth in her orbit, and revolving 
on her axis, with the sun shining full upon half of her 
globe — as shown by the part shaded light — and casting a 
shadow' and penumbra behind her. The moon is also in 
her orbit, with the sun shining full iijum her surface. 
She is represented to be so far above tho twdes, or points 
where her orbit intersects the orbit of the earth, that she 
docs not prevent the sun’s rays from falling upon the 
earth, hut casts her shadow and penumbra quite in 
another direction ; and only a portion of her disk appears 
illuminated. 

Fig. 2, represents an eclipse of the moon^ occuiioncd by 
the earth coming in a direct line between the sun and moon, 
thereby preventing the sun shining upon her ; the earth 
casting a largo umbra and penumbra behind it, in which 
the moon is enveloped^ and consequently appears dark when 
viewed from the earth. 

Fig. 3, represents what is generally termed an eclipse 
of the jftm, hut what is in fact an eclipse of the earth ; and, 
in order to explain this more correctly, wc are supposed 
to be observing the same from a point on the earth marked 
“ total ;*' (he sun shining upon that part of the surface of 
the moon which is towards him : but the moon being in a 
direct line between the sun and the point marked ‘‘ total ” 
on the earthy intersects the sun’s rays (as represented by the 
lines passing to the sun), and prevents them falling on shat 
part of the earth ; consequently, an observer standing 
there cannot see the sun ; and the sun is, as regards that 
part of the earth, totally eclipsed. 

An observer standing on that part of the earth repre- 
sented by the point marked ** partial," would only see a 
partial eclipse; the moon not being in a direct line 
between that part and the sun, but merely preventing a 
of his rays from fidling upon the earth, the ob* 
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server would be prevented from seeing that portion of in 1619, and read more than 100 volumes of their Annals, 
the BUii obscured by the moon, ns represented by the states, ** It is certain that the Chinese began to make 
fwo lines drawn from the point ** partial** to the sun ; and astronomical observations soon after the Flood ; that they 
consequently, it would be only a partial eclipse. have observed a great number of eclipses, in which they 

If the observer be supposed to he standing upon that have noted down the hour, day, month, and year when 
part of the earth marked ** no eclipse^** and the moon they happened, but neither the duration nor the quantity ; 
remaining in the same position, he would see no eclipse, and that these eclipses have been made use of for regular 
(although on tlie other parts of the earth marked, “ total ** ting their chronology.” 

and partial," tlie eclipse would be total and partial,) We are also informed by Du Halde, that in the province 
because the moon neither intersects the sun's rays, nor the of Honan, and City Teng-foan, which is nearly in the 
observer 8 points of sight, as also shewn by the lines run- middle of China, there is a tower, on the top of which it 
ning to the sun. Consequently the sun shines upon that is said that Tchaon-cong, the most skilful astronomer that 
part of the earth, the observer sees the whole of the sun, ever China produced, made his observations. He lived 
and there is no ecZipsc. , 1,S00 years before Ptolemy, or more than 1000 years 

If the line of the nodes, like the axis of the earth, was before Christ, and passed whole nights in observing the 
carried parallel to itself round the sun, there would be celestial bodies, and arranging them into constellations, 
just halt a year between the conjunction of the sun and He had a very large brass table placed perfectly hori- 
nodes ; but the nodes shift backwards, or contrary to the zontal, on which was fixed a long upright plate of the 
earth's aimunl motion, I9l of a degree every year, and same metal, both of which were divided into degrees, and 
therefore the same node comes round the sun nineteen by these he marked the meridian altitudes ; and from 


days sooner every year than before. Consequently from 
the time the ascending node passes by the sun, as seen 
from the earth, it is only 173 days till the descending 
node passes by him again ; so that we may be sure that 
whenever we have an eclipse above either node, we shall 
have another eclipse in 173 days. 

Tty means of eclipses, the most common observer may be 
convinced of some very important facts. By tlie eclipses 
of the moon and sun we know that the moon passes round 
our earth ; that from the time she is passing through the 
shadow of our earth she must be much smaller than our 
globe, and that her light is not her own, but borrowed 
from the sun ; for were it not so, she would continue to 
shine irhen passing through the earth*s shadow, nor would 
she appear dark when between us and the sun ; but we 
find, in proportion as she proceeds away from within 
17 degrees of the nodes, she keeps increasing till her 
full. 

Eclipses happen very frequently to the satellites of 
Jupiter, and are of great service in calculating the longi- 
tude of places on the earth. They also prove the motion 
of light not to be instantaneous, for when the earth is 
between the Sun and Jupiter the eclipse of his satellites 
is found to be 8 minutes sooner than at other times ; 
licncc it takes 10^ minutes of time to go through a space 
equal to the diameter of the earth's orbit, 180 millions of 
miles in length, and consequently tlie particles of light fly 
almost 200,000 miles every second of time. 

We have various accounts of ancient astronomical obser- 
vations and eclipses, many of which however may be 
considered as fabulous, and not to be depended upon : as 
little can be ascertained of the actual state and position of 
our earth with respect to the heavenly bodies previous to 
the Flood but by tradition and conjecture, which are gene* 
rally erroneous. The Indian epoch of astronomy is said 
to be an eclipse, which took ])lnco so long as 3,102 years 
before the Christian era: and Mr. Bailly, after consider- 
able research and calculation, slates, that a conjunction of 
the sun and moon did actually take place at that time. 
He also informs us, that the Indians at present calculate 
eclipses by the mean motion of the sun and moon, 
observed 3000 years since. 

To the Emperor Hong^ti, the grandson of Noah, the 
Chinese attribute the discovery of the Pole Star, and the 
invention of the mariner's compass. Du Halde uflirms, 
36 eclipses are recorded by Confucius, who lived 551 
years before Christ ; and P. Triganlt, who went to China 


them derived the times of the solstices, which were 
their principal epochs. The Abbe Crosier, in his de- 
scription of China, states, that in Peking, there is an 
astronomical tribunal established, having an inspector, two 
presidents, one of them a Tartar, the other a Chinese, 
and a certain number of Mandarins, who act as assessors ; 
but for more than a century, the president has been an 
European, and two-thirds of the pupils are maintained at 
the Emperor’s expense. The following ceremony takes 
place during eelipses : — A communication is made some 
months beforehand to the l^inperor, of the day and 
hour, as well as the direction in which it will appear. 
The eclipse is also calculated for the longitude or latitude 
of the capital city of every province in the celestial em- 
pire. These observations, and the diagram of the eclipse, 
arc preserved by the tribunal of ceremonies, and another, 
called the Calao, by whom it is transmitted to the different 
provinces and cities of the empire. A few days before the 
eclipse, the tribunal causes to be fixed up on a public place 
in large characters, the hour and minute when the eclipse 
will commence ; the quarter of the heavens in which it 
rill be visible, with other particulars. The Mandarins are 
next summoned to appear in state at the Tribunal of Astro- 
nomy, and to wait there till the eclipse will take place; and 
I as .soon as that begins, they throw themselves on their 
knees, knock their heads against the earth, and make a 
dreadful noise with drums and cymbals throughout the city : 
this ceremony is performed, with the superstitious idea of 
preventing the sun from being devoured by the celestial 
dragon. And, although th< superstition is exploded, they 
still keep up the custom. While the Mandarins arc pro- 
strate in the court, others on the observatory examine with 
great attention the commencement, middle, and ending of 
the eclipse, comparing what they observe with the figure 
and calculation given. They then write down their ob- 
servations, seal them, and transmit them to the Emperor, 
who meantime has also been observing the eclipse. This 
ceremony takes place throughout the whole empire. 

With the exception of the superstitious ceremonies of 
the Mandarins, we endeavoured, in our last number, to 
adopt the custom of the ** Calao" and the good people of 
Peking, by diffusing throughout his majesty's dominions the 
hour, minute, and second of the late solar eclipse before- 
hand, but which we are happy to say did not produce a 
"dreadful noise of cymbals and drums throughout the 
city," nor any bodily injury or ill-effect upon his majesty's 
liege subjects. W. M, 
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THE CHAMELEON. 

The Chameleon is an animal oi' the li/.uul species, about The head is immoveable, except as it turns with the body ; 
which so many stories have been told, and so rnncli cu- but to recompense for that defect, it possesses fine eyes, 
riosity excited, that no apoloqy needs to bo ottered for about the size of a pea, which it can move in a peculiar 
the description hero given. It is a native of various manner, with different motions, the one backward, the 
countries, particularly in the warm climates ; and many of other forward; one upwards, the other downwards ; or 
them arc found about Smyrna, and other ])arts of Turkey, fix one of them on any object, while the other moves in 
Its head is larger than the common li/ard ; and its back pursuit of some other : so that its eyes are quite inde- 
is shaped very similar to that of a ])ig. It lias four feet, pendent of each other, and capable of all the evolutions 
which are divided into claws resembling tliose of a parrot; that can be imagined. The eye is formed with concentric 
and it has a long ilattish tail, of which it makes great use circles, one within another, the innermost having an aper- 
in climbing, for thereby it will hang to the branches of a tiirc about as large as the head of a pin, through which 
tree, as well as by its feet, and draw up its body to a the light enters, and effects the power of vision. The 
resting place. Its tongue is three or four inches long, of animal docs not appear to have any cars, but it has two 
a whitisli grisly substance, round us far as the tip, which small openings in tne head, which serve for nostrils, 
is hollow, and shaped like the end of a pestle, somcwh.at The most astonishing quality of the Chameleon is the 
like the proboscis of an elephant. The tongue is con- faculty of changing its colour, and assuming those of the 
tained in a sort of sheath, joined to the throat, from which objects near which it is placed. The usual colour of those 
the animal can^dart it with extraordinary (quickness upon observed about Smyrna is green, darker on the back, and 
flics that come in its way, or other small insects, on which lighter beneath, inclining to yellow, with spots sometimes 
it undoubtedly feeds, and not on the air, as some fictitious reddish, sometimes whitish. There are many of them to 
romances have stated. In order to retain those flies, the be seen among stones, and on the earth, of a greyish 
tongue of the Chameleon is supplied from its throat with colour, like the stones and moss among which they breed; 
a viscous or glutinous matter, which exudes from tlic tip, but on being handled, or removed to other places, tliey 
and secures the victim, which it then draws into its have not always appeared to take the colour of that upon 
mouth. However, these animals can live long time w'hich they have been placed; and naturalists differ in 
without taking any visible sustenance, and from this cir- their opinions, as to the reason or manner of the Cha- 
cumstance has probably risen the error of supposing that meleon’s changing its colours. Some maintain it is done 
they live on the air alone : the fact is, that the lungs of by suffusion, others by reflection ; and some think it is by 
the Chameleon, reaching almost the whole length of its the different disposition' of the skin, which gives a modifi- 
body, are so formed that it can draw in so much air as cation to the rays of light. 

from a thin and lank appearance to seem full and gross. An ingenious traveller, who tried several experiments 
Its lungs arc divided into two lobes, placed on eacli side on this animal, after relating their effects, says, ** This we 
of its body : they arc of a thin membraneous substance, constantly experienced, that bcin placed upon green, die 
full of small veins, and therefore capable of expansion by animal became of the same colour ; and being removed 
a quantity of air ; but being let out, they shrink, become and put upon dark earth, it would assume that colour 
flaccid, and the animal again appears lean and cadaverous, also. And what is equally surprising, in one hour it 
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fcccinccl to be a mere Bkin, and tlie next bour it wouli 
a|)I)f*ar Tat, plump, and flcsliy." Natiin*, ut* see, Iwisj^ivcn 
to all animals the powers and organs necessary to procure 
subsistence ; and this rhan'jje of colour may tend to de- 
ceive such insects as con^tifutc its f'lXKl, and wliicli would 
not settle near enou,i»Ii to h(‘ caiijrht, if tliey wa re not de- 
luded by mistakin,'( it fora part of the substance on which 
they were aeeii.stoincd to alii^ht ; for it seems to have no 
means of ca telling them until they come within reach of its 
tongue. 

HINTS TO STUDENTS. 

ON THE cdNSTRUCTlON OF SENTENCES. 

'run proper con^jf ruction of sentences is of very great 
linportanee in eoiupo^iiioii. However interesting the 
sMih'H ct of a work may h(‘, the w'ork will fail to please us, 
in ivliicli tl)c jxriods arc so constructed; jfirjttltj, to 
k-.iM' us doiditfid of their meaning; secondly^ to distract 
oiir jtuljrruent by including in one period, what should be 
the suhjrtt of twf) or more periods; thirdly, to weary us 
hv t!u ir feebleness ; and, fourthly, to disgust us by 
mo'.'olouy or by baisbncss. 

\Vr bavc berm thus jiarticular in ])ointing out (be above 
f.)ulr‘<, not because tbey are llie o///y faults of wbieb a 
writer iiiav be gullfv, but because tliev are tbe cliit f, and 
be cense tbey are tlie most usual faults of young writer*,. 

Ainhiifuitii arises from two <\'ms»*s ; a wrong elioiee of 
words, t)r :i bad arrangement of them in set\u iices. Of 
the wrong choice ol iiidi\idual words v.e have already | 
s|u)keu. We have now to impress upon our \oung rea- 
ders, that a sentenc(‘ may be very ambiguotis in its mean- 
ing, ahlvmgb each woid ofasenteiice be eoi reetly cliosen. 
'fo avoid ambiguity, we tmist not only use ))roiu r words, 
but »ve must also use them in (heir /)roprr jjlun 'riiiis, 
file indiiMlnal words of the Ibllowing sentence from one ol | 
I'ishop Slid look's Sermons are well ebo.am, yi't the inis- j 
])!aeiug of one word ri'inb’rs the sentence ambiguous, if 
iiiit nonsensical : — 

“It is folly to preteml to arm ourselves against tbe 
accidents of liie, by lieaping nji treasures', wliicli nothing 
can piotect ns against but th" good jirovideiicc of our j 
beavenly l*’atljer.” as tlu* above sentence is ■ 

arrang<*d, refers to the subruaulive /m/.v/or.v,’’ wliicb ’ 
immediately precedes it ; and thus we are told, tbai ■ 
against treasures uoiblng ♦■an protect us but the good j 
providence of our lu avenly I’atbcr. But this was not | 
tbe bishop’s menuiiig ; and the mevely cbaugiiig tlie 
situation ol lour words remlers bis real meaning as gram- 
inatically apparent as it is morally execllent. 'I'hc 
sentence simuhl st. nd thus : — 

** It is folly to p.etend, by heaping up treasures, to aim 
ourselves against the accidents of life, which no'biiig can 
]uotect us against but the good providence of oui beavenly 
I ’at herd* 

The next important pi)int iu the eon*-: ruction of sen- 
tences, is Unity ; and ibis point is nut merely important 
but indispensable to a good style. A sentence should 
express one proposition; and though the sentence may 
consist of many members, tlu y should be so intiinately 
connected as to impress tbe mind with one object. J.ong j 
sentences are at once the delight and the bane of young 
writers^; who, lest tlu^y should be ccn^uird for tbe 
extreme use of short sentences, run into the opposite 
extreme, and crowd into one period things wbiMi have so 
little connexion, that they might fairly be made the subject 
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of many periods. This error is sa annoying to a reader, 
that it is far more safe for ^ wTiSer to venture upon the 
opposite extreme, of breaking his discourse into many 
sliort sentences. In order to preserve the unity of a sen- 
tence, it is necessary to avoid the unnecessary use of 
parentheses. These are sometimes necessary to the sense, 
and an ornament to the composition, but, generally speak- 
ing, their effect is bad. 

We shall only name one more requisite to the unity of 
sentences : — it should always be brought to a full and 
perfect close. By this we mean, not only that the pro- 
position properly forming the subject of the sentence 
should be completed, for without that completion there is, 
in fact, grammatically speaking, no sentence at all ; but 
also that, after that proposition is finished, another pro- 
position shall not be commenced. It frequently, occurs, 
that when we come to the word which ends the legitimate 
sentence, some other circumstance arises which ought to 
have been made the subject of another sentence. When- 
ever this occurs the sentence is faulty, and may in fact be 
said to be more than finished. 


MIRROR OF THE MONTH. 


This month the Romans named Sc.rtiliSf from its being 
the sijlh in their calendar, before the change was made 
by King Ni ma. It however retained its original name, 
until .in^nsttis U<r.9nrgavc it his surname, because in it he 
lirst lu canie consul, celebrated three triumphs, and ended 
tbe civil wars. Since Niima’s time, yVugust has continued 
the cigbtb niontb in the year. 

Tlio Saxons called it Jrn-monat^ (or Barn-monat,) be- 
cause they filled tboir barns with corn. The Saxon word 
,lni siguilics harvest. They also called it (as well as 
,1 una^, }y<Ktd-tnonath, 

Augu.*>t was dedicated by the Romans to Ceres^ the 
goddess of corn and harvest ; and its first kalcnd, or first 
day, was sacred to Mars, the god of war. No festival of 
particMibir note was celebrated by them in this month. 
'File first of August is denominated in the Christian 
calendar, “ Lammas- Day a name which has been va- 
riously accounted for, but which is most probably derived 
from an old Saxon tcioi, signifying Loaf-Mass, as on this 
day it was customary for the Saxons to offer an oblation 
of loaves, made of new wheat, as the fruits of their corn. 
'J’hey also gave aims ul’ bread on Loaf-Lammas^ or Lam- 
ma'i-day, 

'flu* glorious Transff^uration of our blessed Saviour on 
the M<nmt, recorded in the Gospels^ was celebrated by 
the primitive Christians on the 6th day of this month ; 
and the name of the festival is yet retained in our calendar. 

On the l:ith, the late King George IV. was born, in 
176'b He ascended the throne on the 29th of January, 
1820, and died on the 24th of June, 1830, aged 69. 

The beheading of St. John the Baptist is commemorated 
on the 29th of August. His nativity is celebrated on the 
24th of June. 

This is the longdesiicd and welcome month of harvest. 
The heat of tlie solar rays now ripens all kinds of grain ; 
and on this account fine steady weather is earnestly de- 
sired by the farmer in August. If the season be pro- 
pitious, his hopes and his industry are now crowned with 
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ch« heavenly bleieing^and the rich store of sustenance for 
the coining year isjjoydusly housed in his garners. The 
first crops are generally rye and oats, and the last 
Mas and beans. Harvest time varies considerably in 
different districts, according to the situation of the corn 
lands. It principally commences in the beginning of this 
month, but in the southern and midland parts of our 
island, it is often begun in July, while the north country- 
men can do nothing of consequence in it until the first 
aiftil second week in September. The method of getting 
in the corn varies as much as the periods of its commence- 
ment. Some reap it with a sickle, and bind it in sheaves; 
others cut it in a peculiar manner with a scythe, and either 
leave it without binding up, or at mpst make it into a sort 
oi bundles. Some farmers use a sickle toothed like a saw ; 
others employ a smooth and keen-edged sickle. In some 
counties the grain is cut off not far from the car, so as to 
leave a long stubble, while in others it is reaped close to 
the ground. 

Our ancestors greatly honoured this month of produce. 
They mingled merry-making with labour, and rendered 
tiie time of harvest a period of universal gladness. They 
crowned the wheat-sheaves with flowers, invited each 
other to feast at the housing of the corn, when tliry 
tlanced, and shouted, and sung with true glee ; and, that 
none might he sorrowful at such a joyous time, they made 
presents to all who had assisted in getting in the crops. 
This rural festival was called ** Ilarvcst-I/omc,*’* It is 
still the greatest rural holiday in Etiglniul, because it 
terminates the most toilsome yet profitable cmjiloyment 
of the farmer, and unites repose and profit for the re- 
mainder of the year. But modern refinements have uii- 
furtunatcly* stripped the merriments of harvest-home of 
that unrestrained and warm-hearted enjoyment which 
formerly distinguished them. The master seldom iioiv 
mingles with freedom and rejoicing in the delights of the 
li.'irvcsimcn, but thinks it sufKcient if he provides a plen- 
teous feast, and alloivs them to enjoy themselves in their 
o^\n way. This change has altered (he character of this 
festival ; for the cheering smile of sympathy, and the non- 
distinction of rank or station in these rustic festivities, 
were the chief source of gladness to the lioncst .and 
liumble husbandman. 

Formerly, many curious ceremonies were observed by 
rustics at “ harvest- ho7ne” They carried images made of 
straw, or stubble, from the harvest field, round which the 
men and women danced and sang to the lively notes of a 
piper, who followed it. In the north, such a figure was 
railed the ** Kern^Daby" In the isles of the Hebrides, 
Fiil the reapers join in cliantiug a harvest song, while they 
regulate the strokes of their sickles to its notes ; thus 
making the very act of gathering the harvest a fc'sti\e 
smpiqyment. 

Nothing can be more beautiful to the eye than .nu 
3pen corn country, when the waving grain slowly falls 
before the path of the reaper, and the firmly gathered 
sheaves stand ready for removal, and the richly laden 
ivaggon slowly receives the collected stores, and the 
lappy industrious gleaners follow its track, to gather the 
itlle scatterings which custom has for ages allowed them. 

It is a season of general joy, and cannot fail lo raise an 
1‘xahed feeling of gratitude to the bountiful Supreme, in 
the breast of a beholder. 

And now, also, — 

• An acewnt of which, with a descriptive euKraviug is given at 

)age 81 . 


" The garden blooms with vegcUhle cold, 

^ And all Pomona • in the orchard glows ; 

Her racy friiits now glory in the sun ; 

The wall- enamour’d flower in sa^'on blows; 

Gay mtnuah their spicy sweets unfold i \ ' 

To cooling brooks the panting cattle run.*’ 

Fruit is now exceedingly plentiful, especially pears, 
peaches, apricots, and grapes. We have also sfil addi- 
tional garden flowers, such as amaranths and' '^fitican 
marigolds ; and the beautiful passion flower, the ^umpet 
flower, and the virgin’s bower, add their elegant oma* 
ments to our floral enjoyments. 

Hops now yield their valuable' produce, particularly ip 
Hants, Surrey, and Kent. The hop is a most useful plant; 
in its wild state it is relished by cows,*horses, sheep, goats, 
and swine. When cultivated, its young tops are frequently 
eaten early iti the spring as substitutes for asparagus, 
being wholesome and aperient. Its principal use, how- 
L^ver, is in brewing malt liquors, to which it imparts a 
bitter flavour, and is also the means of their preservation. 
Hops also serve inqmriant purposes in medicine. 

The common glow-worm may now be seen in abun- 
dance ; wliicli, like the cricket, lady-bird, and many other 
insects, makes but little »ise of its wings, for they are seldom 
sei n on any situation more elevated than the summit of a 
barley-ear, or a stunted furze-bush, but are generally 
found on banks under hedges, and sometimes in the inter- 
stices of rugged elm-roots und the foundations of build- 
ings, ’I'lu) luminouH appcarxincc of the ^lojv-tvorm has 
caused it lo .iltract tl\c notice of most of our rural poets, 
and all of them, except Thomson, have considered it as a 
crawling reptile, an inhabitant of the herbage. In the 
fable of the “ Nightingale and Glow-tvonn" the author 
makes the smtgster, previously to devouring the boast- 
ing insect, address it thus : 

Dciiidid fool, with pride elate, 

Know 'ns thy beauty brings thy fate: 
i.( loiij^ ibou iniaiust have Jaiu 

f>n the \i*l\fl plain; 

I'n.> , ' on in' late, drpnided mourns, 

/. ! .tv V. l•L■ck^ whom she adorn.s.’' 

Tliai 1 auiiiul little insect, the lady-bird^ or lady-corv^x\ow 
seen, an- r.o ol’u u charged witli htMUg the cause of blights 
in apple roes, i.s, in lealiiy, tlie best remedy against that 
disease, 'fhe l.ni\ -bird, both wlien perfect and in its larva 
slate, feeds upon the aphis^ a genus of which the blight in 
question is a species. Many of the lady-birds may be 
seen in the cankered spots of apple-trees ; not, indeed, 
sucking tlicir nutritiou.s juices, but devouring the real 
enemy of the future hopes of ilie orchard. The utility of 
this insect, in destroying the blight, i.s well known in tlie 
hop countries, and it was probably some ancient observa- 
tion on their mode of life tliat first gave rise to a prepos- 
session in their favour, whence our infant lips were tauglit 
to sing — 

“ L.'idy-bird, hdy-l;ird, fly away home, 

Vour li jusf is on lirif, your children will burn 

and so lot them esrape. This remark, we trust, will, 
foundedon experience, be sufficient to p re vcMit our readers 
from setting about the destruction of these friendly insects, 
lo spend their whole life in devouring that bane of 
vegetation, the aphis, or bliglit. How easily are we led, 
by impel feet observation, to make mistakes that are not 
anly fatal lo tho harmless creatures that fall under our 

»MONA, a nyiii])]; wh( was supposed lo preside. over gardens 
be the goddess of fdl orl'j of fiuit-tree'«. ^ 
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itt.ureieTflitiuUly' moct iiH«riou4,.to 

,• A 

_ ^3|lii''coiiijHdnt are corered with |>ur{ii^'iiid' 
fUSfi^wgm^inBeeti ewarto, fliee abound, 'iregeuUeav^ 
broods of gdldfindieii appear,' lapiwiim 
congreffatcp' puiins in swarmtp *tbe 

tfwih^'SiAppears/ rooks roost in their nest-trees, thfttle- 
m^'floiitR, birds muVne their q^Hng * songs, and at the 
of the month the first symptom'of Aotumn appears, — 
for the beech-tree then tuim yellow. 

The daily use of the' iktln^bath in this month is one of 
the best preservations of health, and a means of invigo- 
rdti^ the constitution against the evils of the approaching 
winter. To many, ^nbweyer, the plunging-bath is injuri- 
dttsi by the absence of that reaction which causes the glow 
oh the 'skin of those who receive benefit from bathing, 
fn such cases the shower-batli should be used ; but when 
no reaction follows the use even of that) the individual 
should sponge the body with cold salt-water, or vinegar 
and water, before rising ih the morning, white the body is 
kept warm in bedi . • . 


SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS. 

The pb^tical genius of Homer has given a degree of 
importance to the rocks of Scylla, and the whirlpool of 
Charybdis, which they' do not in reality merit ; yet no 
'doubt they were,* in the infancy of navigation, when the 
barks were small and frail, and the mariners unskilful, 
formidable and dangerous obstacles to the passage of the 
strait of Meisina. 

' Scylla,' said- in the heathen mythology to have been a 
beautiful nymph, transformed into a sea monster by /the 
jealousy of Circe, is in reality merely a common rock, on 
the coast of Italy, and opposite that of Sicily. In its 
summit is a castle, and on each side a sandy bay. In 
1 799 an earthquake is said to have destroyed some of the 
surrounding rocks, and thus lessened the danger, and 
prevented Uikt extraordinary roaring of the sea in stormy 
weather, which was said to have resembled the barking 
of dogs, but is libt now observed. Charybdis is a vortex, 
or whirlpool, oh ' the coast of Sicily, opposite to Scylla, 
and now dehorn iiikted Galofaro. It is by no means so 
forihidable as represented by tlie ancients, yet certainly 
presents a danger not to lie despised. ^It is probably^ 
caused from the meeting of several currents, and is some- j 
times so powerful as to whirl round a man of war, and to j 
place the undecked boats of the country in considerable 
pbtilfc 

‘;AN EXPLANATION OT THE PRINCIPAL TERMS 
* MADE USE OF IN ASTRONOMY, 

jk^A, a series of years, commencing from a certain fixed point 
of time,'caUei4 an Epoch. Thus the ChrUtiofi JEra is the number 
of yeiurg since the birth of (Uirist. 

„ however, generally use the tofms j3£ra .'and 

synonylrhbiSbily for the time from which the, computation 
comm^n^es. . jv . 

, above 
J miniitesi, 

. , - intarcepced 

ftMwMti''tha stars and we horii^ ; also the elevation 6f any of 
.the heavenly bodies above the hoiieon. 

' AMpaisoii, a name given to the inhabitants of the tornd xone, 
oh*:^Mcount of tlteir .shadows Odling. at ono time of the. year 
towliicdd'tfi'e north; 4nfid at another time towards the sooth. 
AMPLrro'Ut'is an arc of the horizon contained between' the mt 


or, west point, of the heavens and the pentre of the sun, star, or 
^piaiiet, at the ti|De>of its rising r . 

, , JaSiiiMon j 

^AntJbci; a muhe ^yenW'iho$^'4nhiiiu{^ CsA^'^h. . 
under the' same , meridian, ' and 
equator, but on opposite sid^s^bfit^ ' . T 

Antipodes, those inhabitants bho live on contrary sidai’of the 
globe, with' their feet directly 'ojtobhte' to dura, beibgrdv^-who 
walk feet to feet. ; 

Aphelion is that point iri die orbit of a planet in' at 

its greatest distance from the* einii . 7 ' *: 

Aquarius, a si^i of Ihe zodiac^ containing ninety-iiirae itaira. 

'^Armillary Sphere, is an idetruinent eom^sed^if Uk'piSiibipal 
circles which arc usually dra'Wn upbb'an almdkil 'glpU/^ . 

Aries, the Harrif a sigh of the zOdidc,*cojn^«ng forijrndx stars, 
into which the sun ehters abotit the i20th 'of March, oflhe''bl|gln' 
ning of the spring q'uai'ter. . 

Ascii, the inhabitants of the torrid' 2 one, so called, beeniue^ the 
siin being twice a year in their zenith, their bodies at those times 
cast no shadow. 

Atmosphere is that collection of Vapours, or body of air, 'which 
surrounds or encompasses tlio earth. • 

Attraction Lh thot property 'of matter by whkh bodies are 
made to approach towards each othcT, without auy'"8eii^lcF' 'dg^nt 
either drawing or impelling' them; . .It may. 1^ divided; Itfib* the 
attraction'of gravity and tne^ of fraction o/cak6$ipn, . 

Attraction op Gravity is tliat by which' all bodies tend 
towards the centre, or act oii each other af a distance flrdm Hence 
proceed almost nil the motions and clukiiges' in ' the' systefn.' It is 
by this principle that light bodies ascend, ihdtjptbjectiles are 
regulated in their courses, the vapours ascend, an’d ' rain AUls, 
tho waves roll, tlio air presses, and the sea is'sil^^ad or decreased 
by the vicissitudes pf its* flux and.refius:. , > ' * / *.. . 

Tub Attraction of Cohesion is that which unUos the . insen- 
sible particles of bodies together into their dilTefeht molbses, and 
causes the roundness we see in drops of watw or qiiicksilvor* ' 

' Aurora, the morning twilight, which be^jls to appeer%]i#n the 
sun is about eighteen degrcesl^plow the horizon. , • 

Aurora Borealis is nn* extraordinary meteor, or lulHous 
appearance, shewing itself in the night in the northeim partbj^ the 
heavens. Various reasons have been given by philoso^^n for 
this phenomenon ; but as no two of them agree, and p’raps are 
all mistaken as to the real cause, wo sliall not trouble the reader 
with their conjectures. ' Jt is Very coiUmPn in countries near the 
pole, but rarely in England, none being recorded* in Piq* annals, 
from Nov. M, 1574, till the suriirising one of MAch6/‘47W,' since 
which time, however," they have been irtore frequent. • • 

Azimuths arc great circles which pass through the zenith and 
nadir, and arc perpendicular to the horizon. •Ijie azimuth of any 
celestial object is an arc. of the horizon conUiiiied* between the 
east or west point of the heavens, and a vel^^‘,cii!ct6 'wassing 
through the centre of tlmt object. 

f To be oontimed.) 

7V<i have to return our ac\nmledi^0rt&: 4o the 
many respectable Journals; which ’ have * dllSh ^ ^pleased 
to notice the usefulness of our liumhle ' PiihUddtion, and 
the correctness of the delineation and 'descfipiitm .of the 
Solar Eclipse of the I7th inst» yiveH -hefoviha^din pur last 
Number, We can only say, that'no expende uir ij^ble will 
be spared in the ^ future ‘NnMets io rendki^ tyUA^whrlhy of 
our Readers, by seheiiny from 'SA?«cc,/!£»fir<q|^^ the 
Arts, such subjects as\ will at time^ J^eful and 

enteriaininy, . : > ' i.. * * 'j ’ . ■’ 

The Back Nuubers hf il&s.fl^hniay nd^[^.had. 


L'oituoN: pHnlcil fi»r the Pniprieters, 'a6d',riininfhSil"by.W'« BOWards, 
' -W^plysjMsrts I sm, PSWrnoMert-pw.^ . ' . 

Pritittd'’by R.'Clav, Brvs<l*ttreet^lll, ObtstiMs. 
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u«4fli«Qn* aaiM oon- 

sideied as spam m D BSP pr;^ tkeftij^fni fitaanoik^^U 
climaie, nearly siiD&^^fdjteJinin, u fiourwltelta^ WM 

^yrius eMttO^ litnmS h WtM 

boundarwawMs^wll^VifMiM from wfrh| ttieyara now, 
Tho^al&eMi1H^a|il^si»«cl^ottglU]to«t^lQf Pom* 


on t)i« nm Douaroy bfitt 

uiOjkir^ cliAnged to to tW pbtei^ 

^oB0 4ir ||^|ohab>tanu bi^U a no*' tow wft)v 

a bar}>otX^ and gave ^ (ha name ^ Pdf-tucaie, or the 
harbour, or Port CtjLt^ nrhich, by an itaintarrtU>ta<]i pr<»b 
fiperity, proved the ^rti^ o/ the picbeiu flounmiig city 
of PoYio^ or (hportOi and from Ittnet tbo vrbole ebuptry 
has received tne name of froRitOAt. The old nanito of 
LmiUma was abolished, and the new one took 
under Ferdinand the Greats kii^ of Castile and £eon« 
who gave this conntrv and Gaucia to his bOn Oarma- 
The most ancient writing now extanti in whiUi thi namd 
of Portugal is used fbr the whole kingdom, is the 

y< ar 1069, and kept In a convent at Avouta Jpns king-^ 
(lorn, which is the mobt western nart of Btijtopefls boiind^ 
on south and west by the Atlantic Onsan, and on the 
north and, east by Spam* 

^ The cliiiiate of Poitbjf{s£> k much more temperate than 
Sa Spam* though with some nttle difference in the several 
provinces 

Though the sod in general be very fruitflil, ^o much is 
agricultuie nenlectcd, that abovt half the country lies 
uabtc, and the inhabitants are supplitd with a great part 
of tin »r corn bv importation. 

1 hi chief products of Portugal are wine, olives, lemons, 
almond*!, figs raisins, and honey, all of which are found 
liere in abundance. • 

L he country m various parts is very mountainous. 
liiL chief mountains aie Pra4o»^Montei, wod the moun* 
tains of Ealrclfa, which rim through Bewa and Bstre^i 
mad lit a 

Ihe chief rivtis ot Portugal are the Justus, Douro and 
Ouadtana those of less note are the M^nho^ Mondego, 
Cat adOj and / f wm, or Belts 

The Tagus has its source on the frontiers of \rragon 
and Old Castile, in Spain , and upon its entering Portugal 
It IS jomed by the swift river of Ze^eio and others. It 
flows hy Aranjue^i Toledo and Talaverai ciosses Estrema- 
(liira by Alcantara^ into Poitugal when it flows by 
ibrante^^ SVinlarcM, and Lisbon^ where it forms one of 
the finest harbours in the world, a little below which it 
\ ills into the Atlantic Ocean. This is by far the largest 
i vrr in the kingdom 

The Douro has it source in the mountains on the 



eastern l^^rs of Old Cwstile, in Spam, and hence flows 
* * ^^ “*" *** the north-east point of 

,tiS having stparatod Loon 
mKck a western course 
; nioiiti tains, 

, Sahoi, yVi«, 
^rOporto 
is at 


* Ibur a more extetukd vievr qI the euvirons of Op rio tbso m 
1 1 the plate ab v* tho rtader is referred to the map ot Portufifal 
in page ItS, No XX\1X Belor tlm cotmtry was iiuaied by 

the in neb, m fb07, )t oonUuned about 1*000 000 inhabitantfi, but 
Muci. dis^ ^rlod, sod the founding of tbs hu^dom, or empire of 

Uffosi}, mat snunbeKs bavt eipigrated to that itvmtry*^Pktn9cfc $ 


" jt ^ Oaltcia, m Spain* and 
AtSsntic Ocean, nca^ As louha of 
^ .. . « ^ ^ ox BeU^ also kirns Its source m 

Oafl^^Uja, grid foUs intsO the Alli^tis a Bttle beJoiv Pikio. 
m>if tivj^ by ttk Ipisknk/i^ ctUted Jtsttc, or tbp river 
[of jfor 4 ^rt/bkSss, ftoin Ae jnjlMf and CetfaSt after losiim 
Ihenr ^omman^er m chief, settling there, as if ihoy hid 
tofffouen their tifaim conntsy The Mondego rises in 
tbo moufilains of Beira, and (alls into the Atlantic it 
JEkoreor, The banks of this river were the scenes of many 
great military movements between the British and PreixA, 
in September ISIO, aio,d in March lill 

The nobility here are very mystierous, though for- 
merly they mre much more so than at present f )ie> 
are divided Into high and low The nigh, or titled 
nobiliity, consist of dukes, raarmiisses, viscouiies, and 
barons. AU those who are grandees, and styled ihust 
like those of $patn, consist of three akssos, and receive 
fVonr the ro;fal treasury a pension sufAcient to support 
their respective di^mties The inferior nobdfty or gomry 
are termed Ff<fo^Or*and are meapaUe of bearing the nth 
of i)o' 7 , unless by permission ftony tbs king. 

Portugal was erected into a kin^om in 1109 
and the most flourishing period of her monarchy was 
'irmg the lOth c^furv, snd the flrst ha!( of tiu loih 
aring this period the Irortnguese were distmguished foi 
success m maritime discovery and navigation,- dcjiartnients 
of enterprise in which th^ were, for a long time, un 
rivalled among any other nation Vmong the chief bf 
tbs Portuguese naymtors^ were J)taz, Vast o dc Gama, aod 
Diaa discovered the Cape of Good Ilope, 
T>e Uama was the first who sailed lound it, (to India') 
and Magellan commanded the fleet, which tbi the flrat 
time,, completed the circumnavigation of the globe 
PoRTuoAL IS divided into six provinces nameh , 

BiTTKfi Douro- e-Mim»o, and Tra<»z.ob Montes m the 
north 

Betra and Estarkaiiura m the middle 
A LENTS JO and Aloarva m (he south 

T rVTRE DOUAO-F MIN HO 
Entre Douro^e-Minko is situated on the sei roast, 
between the nvers Douro and Minho hen^f its nime 
It is bounded on the east by I ra-los Monies, and oh tlie* 
north by Galicia, in Spam Its surface is ver\ m>un- 
tainous, the highest grounds ait foi the most pan, 
barren, but the valleyb ateVicli, anditiy fertile, and pru 
ductive m wine, oil, frmi, and flax Ihe rieliest part of 
the province is adjacent u> the Douro, which urodiitc 
vast quantitie6'*of wiiu, calltd Port It is \tr) pjpulous, 
ancT IS chiefly disLinguii»h<d for it8.\>cll conducted 
agrictdture Its capital is Braga 
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f liicf vTw%, .V t/ » , i JRjkvwt ^ 

vu*aafe^: * — ^ ^ ‘ j' 

VliaWAKD* . . .^. . Avp 

*** ® wy wd^eatwt, oD 

rhe xKmjSomf 

liens ^ an ejecejU^e ^Wl^Ogir, \\it )mraA 
taniera the navigatiojs |iHd dangermi«irVhi^ 

arises on ao^unt of a unx^rk apA ipoe roako r«i^^ 
across it* ^Nmct ta LitB^|p||: U the most important aity 
in the kbgdom. It Is Ih^> ricli| ntA populous^ and if 
{greatly jgtoited fior its fxteiisive cpmtnajrce, pfurtieular^ In 
the wipe eaUedPorti of which largo guanuties ate exported 
to Bn^nd* Its commerce greatly increased after the 
eartibquake at Lisbon, in the year 175^; haft>i<D which, 
the population ivus rstimated at ^,000; and it js now 
faid to exceed 70,000. The city is fortiiied only by an 
old wall and towers, and on the side of the riven it is 
defended by the castle of iSI.^oAm. It formerly was subjeei; 
to particular lords, but at present belongs to tbe crown. 

JjRAaA, a very considerable city, is seated in a pleamt 
plain between the nvers Cadava and jDei(^. It derives 
its name fiom a certain kind of garment used by the 
ancient inhabitants. It is said to have been built by the 
Greeks, but afterwards fell under the power of the Cariha- 
gtnianst Komantt Alans, Stvahtans, Goths, and Moors ; \ 
and lastly of the kings of Leon. The Romans gave it I 
the title of Augusta, and the Swabians honoured it with | 
their residence. Tlih city is the sec of an archbishop, ; 
the primate of Poitugal. It contains several churches,] 
besides the cathedral, and eight convents ; besides twenty* 
seven other churches in its district. There are some 
remains of antiquity, particularly of an amphitheatre and | 
an aqueduct. I he aichbishop's. revenue is said to lie 
about 0,000/ sterling a-year. Braga is 180 mdes north 
from Lisbon. 

Villa Nova de Porto is a small town, seated on the 
south side of the Douro, opposite to Oporto, and not far 
from tlie old town of Gaya , and m respect of which it is 
called Vtlla Nova* It was^ built by king Alphonso, in 
1265. It IS defended by several foils, and depends 
entirely on Oporto. 

Vmna, a very considerable town, is pleasantly sil^ated 
near tbe mouth of the river Lima,^ 40 miles north of 
Opoito. It IS Urge and well built, and has a very com* 
modious haibour, together with an extensive commfree. 
It has several courts of justice, churches, convents, and a 
BpaciouB inagar me. 

Villa de Condt , a pretty good sea^port, is seated at the 
mouth of tbe Avc, miles north of Oporto. 

Caminha is a small fortified town, on the river Minbo, 
near its influx into the sea, wlicic it forms a small island, 
on which are a fort and convent. It contains about 1,000 
inhabitants. 

Barest^ is a small town, ou the river Cavado. It is 
well fortifle^ with walls and towers. This place is the 
most ancieiit earldom in the kingdom, but the title is at 
present exi^ot. 

Vanlen^ia a small hut etTong town on the nver Minho. 
It is seated on an emineu<|l|,oppoAitc to the Spanish fl»r- 
tress of Tuy, from which it is oistant a little more than a 
cannon shot. It is 80 miles north of Braga. 

# 

11 TBA LOS*MONTE&. 

Tra-los-Mo>ites is a consideiahle province bcyoiulthe 
mountains, and isVcpflrated iiom Entie DourQ*c-Minhab|r 


tl»eiiii|||inii|jlp Mcrao. This province ^ireiw moimtiiiieus, 
It is, Ibr and 

thmljHiMd^ iSSfhe valleys, hifiwihrer^^llji^ 

^Oitbd mid eattle r»fipti|hepriaut^l article of 

commsft^ It is hoAnded on dse nerck by 

(Mlu»Sr Oh th»easfc1>y Ijfioih and on>jte osutk by Bdiiba. 

. * BaAok^e BfVekiaV^ 

ViLXik 1 tbfjteV ' 

/ 'O .T, o 

IS A wall It 

jssUoaeed at the 

Moatepi near the hordtiiersLAf in Spain, 

about 120 miles north Of This tewAis snp|ic{s«cr 

toiiavA been the aw^% JMggntimnt ancestSm of 
tbe present royal famOy preshdukep of BfiagAnoAk before 
they were advanced to the thrones m tbo pei{;sMIM.«f Jonv, 
tlie eighth duke, and fourth king of 'that ^Msin. It is 
divided ip(o the Old and tlie New Town ; — the former is 
seated on an eminence, surrounded by double walls^ now 
ianihui; and the latter is oq a plaio^ at the foot of the 
mountain, defended by a fort. It is 88 miles to tiu 
north-east of Oporto. 

Ciaaes is a considerablei town^ dn the ifiver Tamega. 
It is 6 miles fi;^ain Uie borders <<of Gaiwia, and 200 to the 
north^^ea&t irom Lisbon. It was^buftt by tiie emptioi 
Vespasian, ia thp year jms ealled Afuce l*lavt*jr. 

It is welt fortified, and there are yet visible many 
traces of hs ancient size and grandeur. There is still 
a Roman bridge of stone orer the Tamega. It i:» 
26, niiles west of Braganaa. 

Miranda, tho capital of the province, is seated on a 
lock by the river Douro, ness the frooutrs of bpam. It 
IS about 120 miles south from Braganaa, and 160 noith- 
east from Lisbon. It is well for lined, and is a bishop s 
see, who has a revenue of about HOO/. a year. 

Vtlla Real, or the Royal 7'mn, is the best and lar^cM 
town in this piovince. It was called royal, from us ha\ing 
been founded by King Deimis, in the year 1289. Jt is 
seated between the river Cargo sipd Ribira. It is about 
160 miles north of Lisbon, and 88 from Bragan/a. 

Torre^de^^Momorva, a pretty good town, is seated in a 
spacious plain, between the rivoss Douro and Sabor. Bc< 
stiles A castle, it is surrounded by a well and sdme bastioiib. 
Its district oontains 11 pariebes, 

111. BEIRA. 

BairAi the largest province of Portugal, is bounded on 
the north by the nver Douro ; on the south by Estrema- 
dura and the Tagus; and on the west by the Atlantic. 
Its valleys are rich and very fruitful. It is chiefly noted 
for its excellent wme, and for its numerous j^mations of 
olives. Its capital is Combra* * ^ 


Chief Towns 
COIHBAA 
Avbiro . 
Visau • . 
Laxboo . 
Guarpa , 


. on the • . 

between 
. on the . . 


Risers. 

Mpndogo*, 

Vouga, 

MaSdago ^ Vou0a» 

Afoadie^o. ^ ^ ' 


Coimbra, a very considerjible town, iormelply studied 
CoUmbria, is seated on tne Moi^ego, over which is a 
stately stone bridge,^ It was anciently a ftooed Roman 
colony. It 18 the capital of Beira, and a bishop's see, 
with a oelel^rAted university. Here are also many churches, 
eohyents, and c6l1e(^, besfdeti the ca&1xej||hl and oonits of 
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m$lke4 The KkMop's rai^enoe k about 6fi(X>h a^yaar. 
The of W are |dl 

noblemi^ 9fi»t of Si. Augiiii(lite% Tfta 

unlvartiiy la a Taaydpiii^ ibo pfUihMixra 

betoaging to it i«e ataot Ifbbmd tba atudeittaWout 
XhO camdial foa ito ardiftoacoro* 

omaaiiijHitfi^ aarihlta riobea. it it about 0((aiit1ea on tt# 
north-east l#i8boiu^j^^ , .V * ^ 

tsv Av&roh abfuut 99 n3mii.aQutk 

^of 0|^r% ^ Its jmmMlKibf » in aatt, of which groO^ 


It 


quantities are pro&oe^" its Tidnity. 

lowo, titoated imioi# mouhtaitfi^ 

4ia tIbunM l^he RotiffillS; whw ealted it 9Hmi 
Here are sdai rimMng two^ Obeieiit RonfaH'towe^. ^ 
rmisedTio a ^duehe^ Jthnf Jobh h, and its district 
3ntNlea3i parishca. «je%i a seCi and ir Obo^it 

50 ntjke north-easaof €Moibrtk 
^£aiRi;|^near the Bottroy is '‘situated In a low eoumryt 
sdtromM with mouMains. It is a bishop’s see ; mdt 
haS^a stroiw oitadeh two cathedral chatchesv and fddr 
convents, ft is said to have been originally founded lij 
some Greeks firom Laconia, and was formerly eallad Lac^4 
Murgt* li was afterwards naoeed Lamee&f hence its 
present name Lamego. This city is raised fo an eWlddln, 
and is^ oelebrated for the assembly of foe Mates to 
confirm the electioti of Alfonso Heariquea, the first Kiiw 
of Portugal, and for having enacted foe fondamentd 
laws, which are now fotgotten. It is about 50 foSes 
cast of Oporto, 

(hiarda^ situated near the source of the Mondego, 
besides its castle, is strongly fortified both by nature and 
art. It is a bishop’s see ; and, although a small tqwh, it 
baa four churches^ and a magnificent cathedral. It includes 
t/40 parishes. It is 158 nriles to the north-east of Lisbon. 

Almeida is a fortified town, on the river Coa, on the 
borders of Spain. The French took it in 1810, ahd 
abandoned it in 181 1, after blowing up the fortress. It is 
18 miles north-east of Guards. 

IV. ESTKEMADURA. ' 

Estremadura* is divided into two parts by the Tagus, 
and extends to the northward and southward of that river. 
Its capital IS Lisbon* It is bounded on the north by Beira; 
east and south by Alcntejo; and on the west by the 
Atlantic Ocean. It abounds with excellent wine, oil, 
honey, and oranges. Hera the oranges were first planted 
that were brought from China, and which are known by 
the name of China oranges. The country between Lisboa 
and Abrantes has the appearance of one continued garden. 
The climate here is also very mild and pleasant ; the heat 
being quahfied by the breezes from the Western Ocean. 

Chief Towns. JliYers* 

Lisbon ...... on the .... . Ttagus, 

Sr. Ubes Zadaon, 

Saktabbm • • . . Tagus^ 

Abbantbs • • • • Tagus* 

Lisbon, the metropoliyf Portugal, is one of the most 
considerable porta in wrope. This beautiful city has 
been repcate^y visited by earthquakes, bitt by none so 
terrible as that of 1755, when, with St. Ubes, was 
idmost destroyed by a general conflagration, which suc- 
ceeded foe most tremcMous shock ever felt in Europe, 
not excepting eVen the ovenfoelmnig^ of the city of 


aim fos nmof sprevhisehi ([^isinvsfBfhidi 
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^eruption of Mount Vesuvius, 
jn Calabria^ in tJSSy which 
^to this eml^tlous event, 
in in a separate 



iHw, at the 
supposed to 
'^ttagal, 
excellent 
This 
town 
here 
Umc 
to 


bthcr 

mmt ^ foe 
IfovgfoeiKhM 

d5p^>re< 

BOtrtfond 

0# the 
SHtMa. ^ 

of fishefofon, so|m fo^ 

houses d9l*Die*^rth side _ 

dbfotwtf, froht the nmue of the edd towfi. foicH a the 
oritia of this place> whivir |i so wcA known to a^f the 
^trading world, mnee it iii Wmetstnea cj|lled Seiuvaf. 

Santarem is a very handsome and popufous town on 
tlw Tagus, about 55 miles to foe norui-east of Lisbon. 
It is sMued in a dcligbtfhl plain, environed with mountains, 
which are beaittifuuy intersected with valleys. In ^app 
it resembles a half-moon, and is defended by a strong 
castle; it contains 13 churches, god an academy of his-* 
tory, antiquities, and languagevr The name of Santa- 
rcMi is derived from Santa Herana^ or Saint frene, a 
martyr, Who lies buried here. It was taken by the^ Moors 
in 11^6; and in 1810 it was the head-quarftrs of a 
numerous French army, wiio^yOarly in 181 f, Were coni- 
jpelled to retreat into Spain. Several kings of Portugal 
'hate kept their court here ; and itii district contains 1 '> 
parishes. 

Abrasdes is a small town on the river Tagim. It has 
4 churches, besides several convents. It is noted as 
having given the title of duke to the French General 
Junot, rnio was defeated at the battle of Fimiera^ which 
was followed by the ** Convention of Cinlra." By this 
convention the kingdom of Portugal was freed of then 
cruel and unfeeling enemyl and the French forces were 
tak^n to France in British vessels. Vimiera is about 30 
miles to the north of Lisbon. Tiie battle hcie allud^ to 
was fought m the year 1608 ; the English were ^dm- 
manded by Sir Arthur Wellesley. 

Cifnira is a small town, about miles to the north-west 
of Lisbon. It is situated between the mountains of Cintra, 
and is considered to possess the best air in all Portugal , 
for it enjoys a most pleasing coolness, while Lisbon is 
sweltering with heat. It has four churches; and it is 
also noted for its castle, which was originally built by the 
Moors. 

Torres Vedras is a small but noted town, near the 
Atlantic, about 27 miles to the north of Lisbon. It is 
seated in a rich and fertile vale among mountains ; and is 
one of the most ancient towns of the kingdom. It has 
four churches, three convents, and a castle. 

In the neighbourhood of this place, is tbc celebratea 
root, called the “ Lines of Torres Tedras,** to which the 
Duke of Welltogtoft made his retreat after the battle of 
Tahvenki When be wai followed by the French army, 
commanded by MaSsena. 


ALENTEJO 


AtBNTBio is Situated between the rim Tagus and the 
priftoe^ of Algarva. It is bounded^9n^e north by Beira 
and Ettremadura ; on the east by Spa!W>andj>n th< 


he wej 
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excellent qnali^,^, . 5 
tH^AT tl| 0 ','^i' 




bv Estreinadura and the .4ri«*itic Ocean. Its capital in 

and h;irr(?ni f 
grapcK, olr 
are oonsf ' 

Chiel; 

B|iVA» - * * ^ -rr-r- • v. 

BsTftEMos k . ; on * *; 

Bbjta imd FoRTAii«aiiB«.v 

The dlOr'^of Ewra ■jg;|j|||||| •^fe,|S^;''equili-^eAat 
LisboUk Here are sevt^l elmrehie4;(t<jfspttulsf c^rcs chT. 
justice^ CBtb^talfl, and udiVciii ties. - It is Uief 

Ue of aljrjjii^iibiabop, wno has a reven^ of 8,000|, 
a yaar|*;£|[bre are some remains of art'iiLi^lent ,itb,i|nah 
mid pl^ of. a temple of Oiaiia, Of w1ir]!ib,thero..are seven 
entira pillars standing* Here is "also the fSmoua ai|ueduei|^ 
which was built by SertorifISi >and still conym a ooMe 
stream of water to thexity; is |cat^ p f 

pleasant country, surrounded in all sides by lU0l!mUtt^^‘ 

£!ivas, anciently called flelva, and by Fimy, jiflbnt ts a 
strong frontier city, with 'a strong castle and Other fordfl^ 
cations, 120 miles east of Lisbon. Here, are seeefut e<^- 
vents, churches, and courts of justice, with a noble Moorish 
aqiieduet, several miles in length,, which, in some places, 
is supported by ecvetal stories of artd^es. Near Elvas is 
a forest of olive trees, diree miles in length, among W^jeh 
are many beautifVil walks and fountains. This is th#"8ee 
of an archbishop, who lias a revenue of about 15,000/. 
a year. The neighbouring country is pleasant and very 
^uitful. 

E$trein 09 is one pf the strongest towns \n Poi;ta|(al|. 
being surrounded by ten bastions. It is otherwise noted 
lor Its earthenware, which is greatly esteemed for.. Its 
beauty and line smell ; and in the vicinity are quarries of 
line marble. Tt is Id miles west of Elvas, and 100 east 
of Lisbon. 

B^a is situated on a beautiful eminence, and is sur-* 
rounded with rich and fruitful fields. It was fonherily 
railed Paoa Julia, and afterwards, Pax Ausu$ta. This 
city is largo and populous ; and has four cfiUfchea and 
seven convents. l} was erected into a dukedojn by JoUn 
the Second. It contains a district of 21 pariaiics. ' 

PoTtalegret a large and populous town, W’as foriU^y 
called Portiis Alacer. It is a place of great antiqui^, 
wall fortified. It has four churches, besides a catne4^l 
and five convents. It is the see of a bishop, whose ;ira* 
venue is 500/. a year. 


part of Africa, in which are fiituajtcd|die ^wns bf Gm/fl 

risiiiir. jiidi-iqcMw 'rf- mj 


r- 

such, by 



fictfilbiii; * 

:.AmpAg , 
jjjprt ^icir.i;igW^l 

tSUi Kiia^ of 

the j^^qyenjl,of ' 
of tKla 

is 

a 


Am ^ 
died 


oo^tlbe 

irant.mjpiwst r ve.,. ^ . 

iiase|^ 'Sane%^i!pi^l Gratii 
, , VJiavihg not oii|fi'^(?en ackiK)wled 5 .^Hl ;is 

ly Jbi^;yass?ds, biU also by the'ltmga^,pf;^co;j niui 
,, as . appears uqj|ttestionably from. several *«caiio.s 
Jerofima Z^ita.K 
Towns. > . • . Rivors/AfCk.-^'';' * ■ '* 

. OUtfae^'k .-,k[. k; 

near , Marin, 

. :'SaST»i|- . , ; V cm the ? .. 

. LAGbii;> . k k''. •-* — * firi\Ailantith 




Vh AbGAHVA. 

..Ak^axva, the most southern province of Portugal, is 
bounded on the east by the Guadiana, which separates it 
ftrom .^Mkdfduda, in Spain ; on the south and west by the 
Oedni; fiid on the north, liy the mouiitain Ser/ra de 
Algarve, Iw^erra dc Momtrchique, which divide it from 
Alentbjo. T^bugh extremely mountainous, it is very 
fertile in corn, of firuits. 

This, district is l^i^etimes called the “ iTbigdoat of 
AlganOf^ from its pjriginally formed part of that 

kingdom. 1'he name extraction^' being un- 
known in and Portit^"' tll^ ‘ the invasion of tfie^e 

parts by the Moors. Under the fiame of Algarve,’ was 
formerly included a mucli larger district than at pre- 
sent, stretching not only aloi^g the whole coarA 
Cape St, Finccnt^ the city of Mmeria, in the klngdo^ Of 
Granada, in extending even to the 


Taviea U dtM^l^d dp a, bay, >1 the mouth of the river 
Seg|^, Ufi milpiili fiOiith*p8st ofXtsbobf« Qesidise walls, it 
has a at^ong castle for its dcfetu^^i and one of the host 
harbours in the kingdom, guar^^ by two forts. Here 
are tjeveral cUnvepu^^ and about 5QOO inhabitants. It is 
seated in a very fenUe country, ,about 21 miles east by 
north of JPbrOk 

Paso^ tlie capital of Algarva, is a bjshops see. 'I'his 
city was plundered and burnt by the English in 

is seated on the l^y of Cadus, liot far from Cape St. 

* Mary, called by Pliriy, Promontorium Cunium. It is well 
fortified. 

Lagos and Stive* are two small towns. Lugos is about 
110 miles south firoip Lisbon, and 25 ea.st from Cape 
St. Vuicentk It bay a goo^ with two forts to 

defend ll* Here are'aevei^l cbiivCnts and courts of ui»< 
tice, and ab0.pV. S»500 Here the Englisli 

fieeta, bound to tbb Mcdlte^neaR, usually take in fresh 
water Off the Cape, near this town, in 1759, Admiral 
Boacaweo.dotetfd a l^ri^b 

The Portuguese language diilbrs from that of Spain 
only provinciiuly, with the exception of, sbme words that, 
have been borrowed from other nations; a«Hl» like the 
Spanish, it is esteerned strong, energetic^ and vejry expres- 
sive. UseCu^ learning and liberal s^iapee Imve long been 
banished firbm the country by the Of decrees of 

tbeir church ; and, though thei^^are uoivei^itleB at Coimbra 
and Evora, and several acadejdl|||k ^ Wbl institution, uU 


[e,.b¥‘i'4^fcatcd by the 
'.brands with the name 


attempts to, diffuse useful kfidtfyii 
tyrannic sway^ superstitioU, wig 
of hofeay even the improvem^O^ te ^ knowledge, 
Siloh as the dOVtrines of ivesntel, Galileo^ and otlier oele<* 
brated philosophers ; jft the ancestors of die pre.sont 
Foriiiguese, pardi^lhriy about the middle of . the sjxte^Mth' 
centuryi wi^ posseasea of Wtere knowledge, respect 

Sftegmphif, «n 4 , dhWi( 4 Ml. the 
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tti«..]toYiod ‘ wlieU 
tho» 

yaffious de« 



(lifficuUy^j^iived.bia Mfe/ il#ininimg wife hh rigiit Bahu, 

sn^rtitohi# poam.witli Ida lel^:^;;He hi$ poepa 

III IS69, aftd d^dieated ftjeb King Behaatlftn, intt bi?» hopes 
of patronage wete crjie% disappointed, 'fhe merits of 
the poet mere neglected by the monareb, and Camoens 
h‘olinrf ail 4ne rnis'eries of indignant virtuei expii^ad ih the 
midst of his ungrateful countrymen, a prey tia.ms dteepefct 
wretchedr^s, in 1579. Admired for the holdhass <^‘}iis 
descriptions, tlio lun^ectcd disfdhy of bis leamingi and 
the happiest flights % sublime ,fmagin^)tion,. 
i-; yet censured for die;t)lHBcenity of some bf hts^Vet^s, 
and for an injudicious nature of heathen mythology and 
C'liristion truths. The liUsiad, hotret^r, will always rank 
high,, and very .high in the Hat l£^k 
people of Mac^, in the East Indies, ’hi^e- st^f^proilv^f 
shewing a cave whi^i^.Clamoens amused himsellf in writing 
his Lusiad. This i^kcell^ht poem has been translated 
into French once, twice into the Italian, four times into 
Spanish, and into English by Sir Jlicbard Fanshaw Imd 
t^r. Mickle; but, the latter is the best. The author of 
the Lusiad is considered to have done more hdfiour to 
his country than either tlie hero or the discoveries it 
c'elebrate.s ever brought glory or adviiotage. 

(Tb he continued,) 


CttRONOl^OGY. 

CiiaoNOLooY is the art' of measuring time, in order to 
determine with accuracy the events mentioned inHisTOBY. 
Its constituent parts are centuries, or ages, ffcars, monthi 
weeks, days, hours, minuiest seconds,- &c. ; and in order to 
adjust these parts more orderly and correctly, we make 
iwe of epochs, eras, cycles, &c. fbr the further and full 
illu^ration of History* ' 

Chronology is not confined to past times and fixing 
ancient epochs only, but it extends itself to other uses, par>-. 
ticularly in the Church* By the help of this, we fix the 
moveable feasts ^ among others, that of Easter ; and 
by the means of epodhs, era#,:, and cycles, we form' the 
CALSitnAa* Sd that thap^iSre two kinds of Chronology ; 
one purely htstorical, fbniid^d on facts transmitted to us 
by antiquity ; the Other, jRltathwkatical and '^strommical, 
which settles the diflhfeiW epochs by calculations and ob« 
servattons, and serves to regulate the seasons when the 
Feasts of the Church should be crtvbittedv *' 

The usefulnesa of CHBot^pibObV is such, has nht 

hee^^atety deiiomiRatedj^^'^'Oae of the eyes tfmsieru 
for- of events are irOdaiMh^ 

and ArxodaJiFHV, the place marked out where 


- 


'•ti ^ 


4ovm to On^xif dke Roman The,|Hrinsjipelaj|H^^ 

belonging to which are, ^ , . 

The Destruction of 1 roy, ' 

The Olympiads, “ 

The Bra of Nabonassar, ' 

The Building of Rome^ 

The PhiHpic Era. . 

The Era of the BeHovahAmi* 

The JttUatl Epochy andh 
The Dioclesian Bra. 

Monaait Chito}fi>i.ooy is that period of time included 
i^ History from the Destruction of the Roman Empire to' 
thO present perihd* The mdst femarkable epochs l^long- 
ingrloltare — 

The Nativity of Christ, 

The Era of the Hegira, 

.The Era of Jezdegird, and 
The Julian Period, 

That Era which is chiefly regfurded among Chris- 
tians is the Epoch of our Saviour's ministry. The two 
principal Eras hy which Europeans reckon, are, from the 
Creation of the World to the Birth of Christ, which, 
by chronologers, is reckoned 1001' yekr.s ; and from tlic 
birth of Christ to this period* 

further explanation of the above mentioned Eras, of 
Epochs, will be given in a future number. 

OPTICAL ILLUSIONS, ANTIPATHIES, AND 
SUPERSTITIONS. 


(^Continued from page 509.) 




ANTXPATiiXEa of animals among tbe^ We include 
the human sjrecies) arise" mostly from something inat 
d&nds the senses, the. sight, the smell, the hearing, fhe 
feeling, or I he Ulst^, and one or more than one of thore 
faculties may ' be afleet^ by antipathy, withOM a lik« 
senWition on the other ; fo^ instance, the colours of u 
flower inay, gratify, tho sight, but its smell may be ex- 
tremely repognanr')|^,6ur sensation. Again, what can be 
mote disag.|rejelth|e than the toad-like figure of the turtle ? 
yi^t: epic^p' of the most exquisite taste,, though taking 
no in its appearance, are highly delighted with 

substance. Our senses, the^fore, though not 
iostility, arc often neutral regard to the 


^ Called in the Book of Maccabsbs, '* Ti 



Oreekt,'* 
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propensities qt; 
in their 
<leterini!:ijes^ 
with 

prevalent. '* 
itself ia'^ 








P ,-,nt . VU^ttoiM, , , , ,, . 

^ constitutes tib^ Variqiy o^r <i%iice $6\ 

epedifB, and* ^tii^ qfVen if^tiifesta 

of tliefr rWfclfeJatf 

' T^e waton why one of the aenses^rtay be; qffended, and ^r. Laap^yto conlMiSj^? 
not'tfndther, is, because of some haM or .injui'y tb^t the years^ when.a day,i3 iut4ii44b: 
.organ i.>i b'able to^ .or susceptible of«-by which the aensa- ibrthe tie/wujy wjl^eh tlie'^i 
tion Si conveyed to the of Cfie cerebrum or brain, beyond ^thp ‘3a^ 

and which sensation is not directly sympathtrti^iul with the " * 

peculiar snsceptibilily of the other organs of sensation ; 

(he mind in ihducnccd by what patholo^ista'^ may call 
consent of parts, or of pas.sions, but not by any auxiliary 
action Or motion. of general organ i^<ation. fu pursuance 
oftlitiso ob.servaiioiiH, ii will be necessary to mention .some 
anitiinl antipathies peculiar to the outward .senses, of which 



Sr? 



known by dividing the yeaiftiyf 
year, but if I, 2, ot 3 )main ft'iw ^ 

CANcan, the CrnA, w We'of the 

which the Sun Miters about the 21st ^ 

day. The stars in this ronMati^ a* seve^y-^ife m 

rM... 'in... L*t* i Jt... ti. . ‘i... 


QA#.— 'Hie Tnojpic of Cancisr is What polled a/««* _ 
.Mphere, parallel to the equator, andi.nlisi^ag tbroi^^dil? 
of the sign Cancer: aU the inhahiUmts wllhiu fjw 
sun vcrlkal, or perpendicular, twice a year, aud filTe'i 


e-1 . 
l!«diii:die 


man also partake.s ; and then to notice those which bcloncr v(4f it al, or perpendicular, 

to hm, .-.lonf, as .1 rational croatur^, and vvliicU arise IVo.n ‘“"i; '** "•A«W'<i«b o,U ,./ thetrupth,-iltf^» 

menial inHuciices, not dependent on the impressions of 
physical effects; and lastly, to make some remarks on 
the antipathies of plants and vegetables, the existence of 
which, is a fact, and one of ihe most curious in the natural 


world. 

Firsts Wiih respect to animal or physical antipathies, 
nlniost every peasant is acquainted with the rage, and 
lury of a bull, at the sight of anything of a red or scarlet 
oolmir ; his eye is pained hy the piercing ray that reflects 
this shade on hi.s optic nerve ; and in revenge, he attacks 
the object that he thinks indicts his suffering. A remark- 
able msiance of this antipathy occurred a few years since 
III Hyde‘ Ihirk, where sonu; soUliers were cxercishig* 

Kither hy accident, or for tlie purpo.se of grazing, a bull 
bad been let into the park, and scarcely had the military 
phalanx been siationed, before the animal, offended by the 
red coals, charged fnriou.sly un the rear of the line, and 
'viih one pair of horns routed scores of bayonets, swords, 
and hrdberds, in a few inoinonts, nor could lie be easily 
withdrawn from the field of combat, without the sLanghter 
of his fancied augressors. 

I'lic srum* antipathy is entertained hy the turkey; the 
male in particular will exiiibit signs of the most oui- 
lageoiLs auger, at the display and shaking of a handker- 
cliiefor i.doth of a red colour. 

'flu* lion is also said to disliki) certSin colours; but bis 
ear is known to dread the crowing of a cock: to aiudi 
shrill and jilerciug sounds lie ha.s an ui^tisual antipathy, 
and an unai-countahle drend, tlioiigh of all animals he is 
accounted the most courageous. The cat has a natural 
aversion to water, and will use every art and mananivre 
to avoid wetting her foot, if possible. This animal has 
also a strong antipathy to dogs, and to all imuseou.s 
smells* Cattle hav** also a rooted aversion for dog:. ; and 
almost all- quadrupeds didike high winds, and are terrified 

by the .<^und of thunder. In facing a storm the pig will From the very preat interest that is now excited thf^u^kout 
shew signs of Uie greatest distress, and appear to contend, j all Furope by the present state of affairs 

os if wMi 3 visible foC, a circinustancc (hat has induced wc are induced to devote a very com^rahh 


C.^pnicoRNUR, or CapricorUf is tlic tentli sign the ' zodiac, 
into which the Sun enters about the 21st of JDeceiu.be)v W upon our 
.shortest day. U^on the aiiciont medals it ia repr^^tiHl in the 
form of a goat, with the binder partH of u fi.sh ; for the, suit eiiteriijg 
tliat sign on tlu* winter solstice, from whence ho bogiu.s .to sis^-ciul 
towards the iiorthoin hemisplu^re, the luevoglyphiis f^ign of a 
goat, which is fond of climbing, and ascends as it browsi's, sciiinctl 
to he proper to reprie.sei>t that eircumiitancu. 

CARofx^i. Points ate the east^ nOi'M, and sotti/i point*! of 
the conipuss. The word cardinal sigiiides principal, cliicr, suprcnie. 
Thus, cardinal winds are those that blow from Uie tour coinors ot 
the compass. 'The ctiriUinal tdyns in the zodiac arc ArU^, 

Cancer^ diid^ Capricorn. In ArtiriiMETic, cardinal nnndpeni uro 
such as expi'ess positively how many things there arc; us, I,'!, 
N, lU, 12, drc. In Moramty, the cardinal vtilaen are, justice, 
pnidenco, ternpemnec, and Ibrlitude. 

('aNTHirimAt FoircR i.s tliat force by wdiich any revolving body 
endeavours to flv off from the centre of motion in a tangent to the 
circlb which, it ilescribesi. 

CENTRicKTAr. Tonci. is tliat hy which any revolving body is 
made to tend towards the centre of its orbit. 

Cii.s*i?r.F..s’s Wain consists of seveu remarkable stars in Ur»a 
.Major, or the (ireat Bear. 

(’itavsTALLt.NR ilR-wuNS, ill the Ptolemaic system, two solid orbs, 
by means of which the artcients attempted to account for the 
apparent motion of the fixed stars. 

CoMF.TK are certain orraticor wandering bodies belonging to oi.r 
system, which niove round the &un in very eccentric orbits, diid 
arc principally distinguUhed from the planets by tlieir laib. or 
s(*mc haii 7 or nebulous appearance. When- a comet is eastward 
of the sun, and its light n.arehei before, it is said to be bearded; 
toiled, when westward of the ■nn, and the tiain follows it; and 
haired, when diainotrically ouuoHitc to the sun, having the earth 
between it, and all its tail hi'<!ueii, except a few scattered rays. 

{To be continued,) , . 


ignorant country perole to say and believe tlrnt pigs sec 
the wiiul, as well as feel it, . 

( To be cOtiiinned, ) 

* PiitfioluKi^'f \» one who treats on Pudiology, whieh is ftiKt part of 
Tiicdioine whiyh rt^ie.s to the distempers with tlieir crui-itv, tjlUlVr* 
tuv'e^. nnd etfett*, ii^d^t/to th*» human body. It is derived iVom'UIro 
U W()rd^Sj,.j{;jf;4r/ l^o^vs, the former si(’riif;fiiig pfls*'.cM, the 
Tsttf* • £i divicburse, description. 



onr present, and also of OH^m^xt to dji- 

of that country : uui therefore^iej^' ywin^i iti^ 


a brief description of iishon^_ OpcirlOy ^dA 
by a graphic sketch: wit^ several other vkej 
interesting articles ; and also an explanation of 
in the present number. 
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OF THE PRESENT STATE OF I’ORTI CJAL. J postuiT of allairs in this critical cnirij(cncj' co.ii- 

As (he ), resent' state of Port.igal is the g...at ,.»i, of! Iho'Viw ''LdT'!eiyVon*U^ diff’cf"r-'' ^r*-’'*"'** 

r.T-rRr”it"’ T\ ‘“'‘‘’"'•■'■""y "•‘^i V<^cu1 n.agistra(t-s. ' Some tro!,.s a.!^im, 7h ' 

CxKa, nritaii), on accouni of iho cornu xion and coninicr- ! r rf^aniM ri. 


■'"I"'''- •» . 1 .. or ,1,0 ,L!, 

T 1 1 • 1 • . , ■ to on nr. 

»r> .mU impartialiU, it will he mxessai> to fr.ve ashort,o„a ,his mi,.,; of siispeii.se on I*,.. tusruesc affairs, and 
l. Hlorvot some events (I, at haveocc.nrtd horn the time i caused tlie eom t of sLin to nM-in.l the ^ttuct ' 
u-Uon uwas deemed imperative on Great Ihitain to in- ; seeie.Iv ^iven the eommahdo. .,1 tl.eir .i,r“s. Th"; 
tei jiose, 111 hcdial. ol the 1 .,i tiijrnese peoi.le, a^ranisl the | did not wait the approach of the Ih itisli annv, hut scani- 
I (.signs and a(r!;iessions oi the (oiiit oj Npam. The j peted away into Spain as f.isa as tljey ('..nld hut, findiu/r 
.-ansaclions in lortmpl ol a political naltire, previous to , that the Enalish leiiKiiiied inactive at l.ishon, they at- 
that-pinoil, do ii,)t bear niurh upon the .,uostion as to , tempted a nWe hold and powerful invasion, in coiisc- 

preseiit eireni.istances and events; thmjsli.lrom the close, it, uenee, the llriti.li ^eiuial inimedialr 1\ moved upon 

o 1 e’ emnsnlai wai,1 the historj o( Porliiooese atlairs | f'liimtrii ; and this m.ino'in re pin them aitain entirely to 
Is not only nilerevtmo, hut also explains to ns the cause of ] the roiil. Tie- > pecilie ohieci ol proteeliiiir ihe Portii- 
Ihe suhsKpici.t occiirrenees. . ,;,vas,oii h( in>: aeeoinphshcd. the 

In the year on the .itnli of October, the first | forces sent out foi the proteeiion of lhal coniilrv rctiiincd 

^^‘^^l^^n of thu (oitis Oj um-d, with a lonjf sfXMM li • hoiiu' ; ; nd tin* niiiiisii v ot' Ciri'ai iJritain, actin'.! nu tlu' 

, 111 ul.loh tin- MJO.si «K*al proiui.^ts^ imncipli- ol iioh-iMUrffnMH'c with ilu; imi'iurtl ad;iii‘> aod 

ni.iiniaiii ihr n'f^hts fd tlif pcctjih*, i)y a j j^ovti nnii'iu ol other coiimru h, h-lt ifwii dihtracied |>r*oj)lc 
n pi I .'v Uv.i* i\ ;• i,' i\ ' 1 Mri:( ifi , nihl •‘’vtollmo tlu^ (‘oiistitu- i (o :,ctt(i> thc-ir eoiidictiii!! ''Cem-s .md i>|Mniori.s amiiiiG ihfir:- 

l)\ ilu‘i! selves. ^ 


iioiM jIk- r<‘*renr 
iiiride if> 


rio'.ud jM'd nuMiioiiih-. tin* lahcii 

!i .litiiii.ite so\ cjchni, an 1 tiu* j»iojictfd man i.ipo f>r Dos 

^hi'.NA .M\ia'», 

of roi'ine ree, ol‘ (‘doeation, and 
.» o 1 '.•oii.nn nd 'd r.i the speeeli ; 
•ii|>)di('s, iVe. is coni-eded to tlie 
(Host eoinpatdde \ 5 itli tin* civil 
; and the <‘si;thlishin(.nt of pnhlie 
oiiiid: 111 1 \ ani ieijtated. 


■'Ml u idi (Ik 

h’ !.(' I 111-' till ;io<’nit lit 

il»li( tn-'ti netioM .-i e . 


I fii* 


1 :nsino ol' t!i( 
f ■ rlo anthoF 
I'hi I tie ■; oi ilic p( oph 
I'll rli! IS Mioii'-ly and ( 


I’iiiM!.! in ihe rionni*!.'', 
n'l in \ a ion In i anie 
cf .j\ '‘oihe: , 1 •> Jih 

1 .MiiS j AI i.i.iiu 

oi / / it A','. - ' , 


i' K lir.iish amha.'S.adoi . was 
eoninJenrfnK'iil of this v(‘.ss,ii)ji 
iceoniit |t Is not inipoitant to 


>i;; < 'n \Kia s >*' 1 1 \k i 
:it.(l!ni '*hoi|l\ afit r lln 
of ;lu‘ ( ’oi (e i, on w hill 

ini'iii ion. I" Ahont lloi inno j,* 1 1 i»t tu set lions took plaeo 
.1' . ’i'G iho I\)i tn'iin nidii.iry, and n was < vok-ni a 
I • '■s.is -N ;.i liand. 'I'lofip’' woi'(‘ eollectini! in and 

and I ho de.si«»n ol* art iiisnrreC' 
pnhJiely maniJost ; and. on itM- 
, il'c MaiiOI IS or CiiVNis aini 
: iMrred wiili ;ni aini\ tin- pio> 
tind, on tin '; 7 tl), aiutl.hei hods 


I'Ci' 

iro p*-’, li-d b\ M ^f.l,ssI. They then arhanca'*! into 
plo^iln■o (>r lU'hti ifi, and raised tlie standard ol’ C}i ,l 


'! he ]}i n.i’iple upon wlin’li this rehellnin wa^ e\eit(d 
w.-'. to c;\ertiirfw\ flic i onsiitnfioii and the Cortes, ainl. 
thr^Mi",h the innuenee of "nin rst ition and. hypoenv’. . they 
• luhavonrtd to delude the people into an .uajmeM-enoe 
.(lid suppoit of then cause; and, t!onl)t, the whoh* 
moveinent was eonneetid witli that desi;pi which 
ciatelv succeeded of jil.ieiiio Don .Mk.i j t, on the throne. 


’///.' ( f/ M;!Jn'd by the kin;, .iin! 

d.oed a! /!.‘n (l(* Jit/fft ri\ in the Hr.i/il.s, Apnl iilMh, IS 
lonslsitd .>1 11,] srparale ami dutinet articloh, ami w,e. 
\eiv .‘p. viali’, iliawn up, are! Roleinnly ratified and <-on- 
fiinufl. i'ln ///sf pari defines the !ioislaii\e anthoTity, 
ami ii‘ po.Misj. eonstilnliiiii the ('offis in two chiimbtrs, 
•ind t!.‘ '»ni«;!s dienii't «ind pi ei ot!;!! i\ e : iln* st'idmi paii 

relalc • i* lie i lee!»on> of’ tl.c‘ j)epntic‘.s; the thtn) to 
the ih ( I the f\(nth prescribe!, the fn'oinul^atioii fil 

the I.-. '' f, ft it eoneeiiKs tin elMiive franchises; thr 

/A .‘spi s |i|" pt'cnli.ir imnleraimL! power of the kin;^; 
tin fiCin th till' e\eentive, f>r niaitistei lal aiithoi'iiv; tin 
fti:hth theIo^al iann!\ ;im! k venue; tJie )nnth the site- 
ea- s'l'ii f.» ill- thif.Mie : tin tinth fixes ilie resp'uiNihdiP 
and dntu*- of the niinisli v ; tin < ft rt /ilft the coiiin'il of 
i ‘In' /f ll ' nnhl.-iy oi pain/ation ; tin- /A/r- 

• hi nth ii»f pnl;!i ■' a. id hihnnab oi’ |ii>»iici , tin fnn ft c)(t/f 
ihe ]M o’v i.ii i.ij nninii'ipal^i j.'i'W ? nsiient , \\\c fiftn’iit/if of 
coj jun ations ; ihi- frrnt/i, pnhin* re'cemie ; atul the laKt 
explains »ln- 4 . iummI d. 'potations and i^naraiitees of the 
M.ilaml polnicj! »i;'!its of the pi ople, Th<»si* diflerent 
he.nU, iM M'e iions III il.v 11 charter, vve*rr di\ ided inirj J 1 ] 
.M p'liali , wi r I*'"- 'I 
We iMnina 

wisIhiil; th.at it had hee^n carrieid into piaetical effect, and 
th;it a pe.iee.ihle setlle-nierit e>l’ the gove.TJnneni of oni 
I ancient and i.nthfnl ally had been substantially cl'Ii cti d. 
ulii- I Hut circainstances that Providence alone could avert have 
arisen, which rende’i that elevoted country a scene' of’ 
commotion, bloodsluel, and desolation; and that too, 


fii liin ll, :ind . xjdicit .■nticle;s. 
look a. this docnnienl in its fletail jj withoin 


* .\s till- .sitn.itii'ii .ni l I Mem ul roihi-;.!!, ioj’e:!n r viith nuuiy ! arisiiijr from llu' most iiniiibl usiirpiitiem t^f one hrorher, 
'•Hnr i).n*titul?FrR, are jiwim mi eiH* nn-i-c.lir:'_ ii'iiiiIum, v.c nei-d ! . 1 .1 1 .. i . 

,„.t rc...Mt ilicm here, ii .. .• Itfii.i; ih, .,.e ll. e rv ..C l>..rtUKal. I a>'‘>noMly anil yengefince of aimilier. h<, ...ma-, 

I ..r lier f.<Myrapl)ioMl oinitien innl i .mm.iMniii. rna' m. in ‘"lal a cemtest is viowTd by nJl Jjrood persons with horror; 

tins lusiiiiiei’ to inve'-iiTate . • ill iiieif jiariu -ii.*i Iv In 1 comhti 'ii, j uii(i the s.'un ifice e)f thousands, in the' stm^afjjfle for re^.il 
i-ejiti\< tt» lu-r ' niuieMi! .iml tin j.r ■•seiif i:!.;jrru n-i <il lu'r iiiiititii- j 
t ions, anil lln * i.'te and Jo'ainiea « l lli.- peojili', / ,r a fvi/7o;,V/c r/Vr<j j 

f/ Pt ' thi iral^i i'- pan i- nti-i (;i ii'jrruui (o So. WIX , imrtiuh ; ^ AfuMciPAt is fl tcTin a|>jjli«d m lawh riiat obtain 111 fin\ eiu or 

i aru u vrri/ < •/<.' an I /tifl Mnp ■/ tin' irfntlf ruuutry. i prov iricc : and those* ai’f c.-dli .1 imiuh ij. d oftii ••rs wbi^ .in- t-i 

I .\n llistiii-ii ill N’k'W of ibf Iti-veeliiiions in Portupral, by an ** J-hp- '■ de'l'i-iid die interests i>f i i.'i.x-. t.. iiMintain iIm ir ai.ii i' ‘li’tres, 

i-i puhlishtal by Mr. Murray, Albe'in&rlf-.itrtt’t, j niul to pre.’jcrve' order .'irnl ii.unionv .imoiifr rlie oiti/eii'-. 

X Sir Charlcfc bein^)- H tri»e Mton, was an anient i'rirnei of freedom, ' i| See the Hivtuinal \'i< iv In itiiu- inentionfd. lln- whole copy ot 
and tbcre^foiT no p^eat favourit* viiii the inonka and privil«K*^ci ord«r8 the charter i.s f.n Ion;/ lo ])i- insuiu'd- in tnis abride^ed anel bin-t' 

account of the mil o.ite et IVnii^al. 
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power, is ii tTiijeity diat:(\otlu'ng can excuse, and a wa.ste and endeavoured to draw over officers to, command them 
of blood and ttUt success cannot compensate from among tlie veterans of these countries) in which they 

Civii ivar iS) the most liideous and destruc- were .but too s^cccsj^ul: large . bodies of men |verc sent 

tive ; the dearest friends may be enlisted, or out on this sanguinary errand^ and the rulers of Fr<*mce 

forced) und%))imy^e bannerS) to encounter and slay each and England seemed to connive at the innovation of their 
other in bMM^'mstcad of meeting in the cordial balm of; laws relative to foreign enlistment. '"Thus the fate of 

amity ahd 'kmnes; brothers, wltose ' weeping parents ! Portugal was to be decided, not by it|^^^tt^||^pulation» 

mourn tlWir ftte, may pierce the hearts of each other, ! but by knights errant, and warriors nations^, 

and mingle their kindred blood in tlie same torrent of {while the natives might look on, like SMn^nrs at thd 
battle's peirpje streams, falling less tortured by ihe jousU and tournamentsX in the days oKcfiiyalry; but 
agonies of rleath, than by the sight of an expiring hio- ,with this difference,' that, instead of entertaiiiincnt, they 
,l 74 >r| — slain by , the han<T that their common mother , were to ex|>ericnce the ravages of misery, famine, and 
nursed into strength and activity ! //' fVii/i .N/ra// /mre : desolation. 

rengearif^; what shall fte doni' to those who caused ten \ Previous to his u8ur|iatioix of regal dotnmion, 'Dofi^^ 
thousand frairkidet ; wo?/, perhaps', also as mafu/ parri- Miguel had visited England, taking his way thrjufl^i 

rides France from the court of Viennaf where ho had been 

The continuation of tliis unfortunuio dispute renders it brought up and matured in the polittCtd' of that 
noeessary for England to keep up a naval force ofl* the arbitrary government : the ostensible an^^'^yowed object 
Tagus, ill order to protect British subjects and their of this journey was to confirm and consol^atc lus 'ap- 
property; so that she is put to the same expense as if j pointment to the Regency of Portugal, by; the consent, 
actually at war herself; but, a.s to any interference, all j and under the protection, of those powermthingdoms : 
parties think it not warranted by international law and | he was cordially received by the British gbvcinsinent, and 
justice: the law of humanity, however, almost demands | treated with every mark of respect, as the ogea/ and 
an infringhmont of the policy of forbearance. '/ieufenant of his brother, Dox Pedko, and -his niece, 

Scarct^’ the constitutional charter been adopted, Donna Maria, the acknowledged legitimate Queen of 
than thejuqpib^ Don Miguel began to aim at the crown; Portugal ; yet, in defiance of these demonstration.^, and 
and by 0)|ia: ^vice of the priests, and a superstitious ! the right of succession, on his arrival in Portugal, as 
faction, liil|^!i^^tion promp:ted him to seize on the ^nii- 1 before statedi he instantly began to prepare for an u.surp- 
nion ; intrigues of those discordant spirits 'ation of the sovereign authority, and to level the way by 

and the ditfcb^tentH of the people, the charter was torn to removing all the obstacles to his ambition* Those who 
pieces, and its fragments scattered to the winds. oj^sed his schemes were seized, impYitoned, and put 

Whatever. pretensions Don Miguel might have, through to death; little regard being had even to the appearance 
the alleged' ab4i<^Ation of his elder brother, who hSidiof justice, or the evidence of facts. lie had the clergy 
exiled hiliaself 'from hi:* country when lie retired to | in his favour, who gloried in an aspiring youth that was 
the Brazils, the right of Donna Maria, to be Queen of j likely to confirm and support them in tbeir extortion and 
Portugal, stooil clearly in siieeession ; but tbe doctrine avarice, and to strengthen their inlluence over the pea- 
of the ministry of France and iMigland was non-interven* I santry, by upholding the monastic institutions, and all 
tion, and to let tiu; people elioose between a ]jresentithe delusive superstitions which they had established, 
ryr.'int, and one that might, very probably, be so likewise; . Thus, by the united influence of fury and fanaticism, a 
.idiiiiiiiiig, by this conduct, the right of a people, if in ! fragile throne was formed, based on fraud and injustice; 
their power, to set aside legitimacy, and elect their own while the victims of power were immolated at the shrine 
sovereign, — a precedent not tlie most promising for the of the priesthood, and their blood poured out at the altars 
dynasty of either nation, and a doctrine which Don ' of the modern il/aiamoa. § 

Pedro soon demonstrated he did not intend to acknovv- From this period, the friends of freedom determined to 
ledge as a principle of justice or an act of Iu•ee^sity ; he ri<k every thing for the restoration of the young (|ueen ; 
therefore landed in Tcnrira. one of the Azores, or not that they cared by whom the country should be 
Western Isles, that had openly avowed to advocate and . governed, but because, under the usurper, their liberties 
support the cause of Donna Maui A ; and there collecting ; were annihilated, and their lives held in perpetual jeo- 
together Ins friends, and such as lie could engage in his ' pardy ; consctpienlly they hailed tlic arrival of Don 
cause, he detennined on a descent on the .shores of his ' Pedro^ at Oporto, as an ‘vent amspicious to their wishes 
native countr}, and to decide the pictcjisiuns of his for recovering the charter, and the revival of their 
brother aud himself b\ the sword. Having, alter some j liberties, as well as to secure their personal safety ; and 
nK»|tb!bf assembled a Ibree iliat was thought adequate to this state of things aroused the sympathy of tlibusands 
the .eoitotprise, he set sail and landed near Oporto, taking j wJio participated in the principles of univer<tal freetftbYn. 
possesfioa of that city with scarcely any opfiosition or | Oporto being possessed by Don Pedro, who had there 
difficulty. j planted the standard of legitimacy, no time was lost by 

Both parties now eagerly set about raisinp recruits, ' nis opponent and competitor, in preparing to besiege 
'and furnisliing themselves with munitions f of war; and that place; and it was according^ invested with ell 
as they could not Btu} fokiiers of skill in military tactics, . possible speed. The operations of a siege are generally 
and of unshaken integrity, with undaunted courage, in ' tedious, and but little interesting in the detail ; ^ the 
their own nation, they ca(»li of them, by their agents, attacks, bombardments, and sorties, are still going on; 
commenced enlisting men botli in France and in England, 

, ^ A military diversion ; a mock encounter. 

• Kratricioc, the munlor c»f a brother. l*ARhi( iDL, thciiMtrder 5 Mammon, a feigned deity among the ancient iddsters, ih« god 
of A fAther. qf’ r kim* Ho was supposed to be Ibnd of precious tbiags ; perhaps 

f Munition, ammunition. st<>rcs. die. tor currying on a wav an inventor of money, or a searcherafter precious m^s. (Figu- 
a fortification, a .stK'P?-hold. jratively, riches.) 
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F.ISBOxM, VIEWED FROM FORT ALMADA. 


and the description of the horrors, privations, and mise- 
ries of the people, and tlie destruction of tlie business, 
caused by a continuation of successive cannonading, is 
truly aftecting and appalling. 

At the niotnent this account is preparing for the press,* 
every thing is left to doubt and uncertainty respecting 
the progress of the war and the probability of its termi- 
nation : the cause of the constitutionalists has, however, 
lately triumphed, in the naval victory obtained by a 
British officer')’ and British seamen, in the service of 
Don Pedro, who most heroically attacked a vastly supe- 
rior fleet of ships, belonging to Don Miguel, and captured | 
nearly the whole of them ! The particulars of this 
achievement are too recent to need a recapitulation in 
this brief history of the state of Portugal. The present 
state .of that country exhibits a deplorable condition of 
the neglect of agriculture ; ancT^the peasantry are reduced I 
to the utmost distress. The vintage of this year, 1S33, 
which, in luxuriance, equals that of 1830, one of the most 
pjToUfle XMB record, is in danger of being almost wasted 
Ibr want of management ; and, indeed, for w ant of vessels 
in which to manufacture and store the wines that might 
be produced fronr the abundance of grapes, hanging un- 
gatbered^. or destroyed by the foragers of the adverse 
armies. The corn also, in some places trodden down, or 
left unreaped, shews the miseries of ^ civ^ war, and the 
privations the people have to sufKr« 


T 


• August 1, 1881;' 

t Late Captauif now Admiral, Napier. 


I With respect to the political state of Portugal, it 
competent for Englishmen to determine, as to' the esti- 
mate proper to be formed — the opinions, sentiments, and 
principles of the common people are so materially dif- 
terent from those of the natives of Britain ; and they are, 
perhaps, no more prepared to receive and support rational 
freedom than r>ur ancestors were live hundred years ago, 
when, doubtless, the introduction of such a distribution of 
privileges as are now enjoyed would have filled the whble 
kingdom with disputes, disorder, and desolation; but the 
steady pi ogress of knowledge has cflected, by degrees, in 
England, what no sudden revolution in any country ever 
did, or ever can, eflect. 

The extensive opposition to the charter of 1828 dis- 
played the practical proofs of these observations; Ibr 
nothing could be more consistent with liberty and' equity 
than that charter ; yet the people turned away from it, 
as one just opening his eyes would turn from tbe^/ar^of 
a meridian sun ; it pierced too keenly the optics of reacon, 
dial bad for so long been shut by the ey^-iids of super- 
stitious ignorance; and the priests were, and Ure still,* 
determine to persuade the wiiltitudc to be led Cn blind- 
folded, /est they should sfnart from the rffect of the rays of 
light and mteUiseHUsd'^^*'* ‘ 

The Cortes when assembled, both in 18^0 and at 
subsequent -^periods, have manifested the most decided 
prooi^^qf their imbecility and incornpetency for managing 
the affairs' or legislating fin* a free people : they know 
not the medium between abject submission and ablkilute 
tyranny, and if not holding the cur6 with patnfkl re- 
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sM-aint, they bungliAgly let irtip the n ins on the neck of 
licentiousness. J^Uft it has occurred that, by giving 
authority to ttioaC'' ivho themselves Iku! been but just 
manumiUtd^^ thl^' ’teccived a commission which they 
could notco^li^i and the affairs of state were ruined 
by cmbarraeBineffts that idle squabbling, childish jea- 
lousies, and general inexi»eriencc, introduciHl into their 
councils. 

In framing their comttitvtUm, and forming their laws, 
they seemed to have forgotten the true character of their 
own people, as ivell as the dissimilarity of their condition 
liom that of oiIjcv countries ; and, as if tlicy had no 
.uiginal ideas of their ow^n, they proceeded to model their 
l.'iws by the enactments and restrictions of oiher nations, 
.Hid particularly those of England. 

Every nation has, with respect to its population, some 
peculiar jirejudlees, or habits, or sentiments; and if the 
lawgivers intiMid, as they ought to do, the happiness of 
the people, those peculiarities should not be disregarded 
in thr national councils; but, above all other things, the 
inu- inte rests of the kingdom, its agriculture, commerce, 
and ni.'iniifactures, ought to he well understood and judi- 
ciously protected : it is for this end all governments arc 
rsfahlished, and without a competent knowledge of these 
tilings, a Dkmosthv.nes and a Cicr.iio would only, by 
ilicir eloquence, sooner bring their eouniry to ruin. 
Portugal now lies desolate, a prey to war and famiae; 
she has the commiseration, btit not the aid, of Europe : 
let us hope, that she may soon rise a phoenix again, t 
from the ffame rn which she is now’ involved ! 


IdSBON. 

This preceding engraving is a graphic skoteh of Lisbon. 
This city is beautifully situated on the* north side of the 
Tagus, about 10 miles from the sea. liike old Home, it 
stands on seven hills, liisboii has one of the driest har- 
bours in the world, which is capable of containing upwards 
of 10,000 sail of sliipping without being crowded. 

Before the drendiul cartlHpiaKe in \7^i5, most of the 
private liouses made a very miserable appearance ; but 
now it has many niagnidcent buildings, particularly the 
square called Hosso, Previous to that calamity it con- 
tained about .'40,000 houses, 000 inhabitants, 40 
parish churches, besidc.s its mouaslcrics, gates on the 
side of the 'Lhigus, and 1 7 on the laiul side. It had 20 
monaftteries for monks, and It* nunneries. According to 
Mr. Darretti, he * supposes that iwo-iinnls of the city 
were levelled with the ground, and stich as withstood the 
shock received considerable injury. Besides these, a 
great nuiober of large cimrehes were thrown down .and 
deatrtiyiMi, H royal pftlavTes. .'uid m.my convents, nunneries, 
hospitale, and other }>Mblic cdilices. 'I’he king and royal 
family were in their carriagt h, passing to a palace in Uie 
country, and, happening to he in an optui space, were 
rescued from the miserable fate which they beheld all 
Uround them* Mai^ who had lived in opulence, ease, and 
splendour, were reduced to the most distressing w'aiit,even 
of tiic common necessariaa of life ; whilst lingering and tor- 
rneritiiig deaths awaited thousands who were overwhelmed 
by the falhng buildings, or consumed by the spreading 

• Mam'Mit, to sol free, or deliver from alavery. 

I Tho PortiJ^Moso were lormrrly the most notod navigateM 
world, nnu tito most r'^nownoti ot* :<)1 {leqple for thidr disooverivt uadi 
the exli iiKiiiM of trade and- conmien-e. They were the tinst to ssil 
i.amd tla* c; ijve of (mkkI Hope, and to explore the countriett lyi»g io. 
.<Md upon till- Iiuii.tu !4nd Pueiiit: Oreftiis, 
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flames; which burst from the numerous fires, ani|.formedan 
almost general conflagration. Those of tiie wretched iu- 
hahitiinta- who escaped destruction in thes^ horricVshupcs 
were forced to reside in the open air, scarOely able to pro- 
cure a sufficient subsistence for their aJtnost exhausted 
bodies/* Mr. Barretli says, “ that persons are 

supposed to have bcenloston that fatal day, ., tmagination 
can scarcely form to itself a sc^ne of conjfSaj^^.horrror 
and death more dreadful than this. Affer the aftocks of 
the earth had subsided, the fire continued raging for many 
weeks, by which the pestilential air, produced from the 
numerous dead bodies, was purifiod, .Tod tin* surviving, 
remnant of the inhabitants thereby preserved their health, 
although surrounded by putrefaction.” 

For the security of Lisbon there is a fort at the inou^ 
of the river on each side, and a bar that runs aero^^s it, 
.and which is very dangerous to pass without ]nlots. 
Higher up, at a place where the river is considerably con- 
tracted, there is a fv>rt, called 7br/v dr Jhldm, or the 
*1 ower of Jkdem, under whose jniii.s all ships must pass in 
their way to the city; and on the other side are several 
other forts, f f/tr Plate.) T'he king’s principal palace 
is .seated 

the hospitals, that called the Great is worthy of particulai 
notice, 'riiis hospital is obliged to receive all persons, 
of whatsoever degree, nation, or religion, without any 
exception. At the viiiage of Belem, near Lisbon, is a 
noble hospital for decayed gentlemen who have served 
the king, and have not a sufficiency to maintain them- 
selves. That called the lloif.se of Mercy is also a noble 
charity. In the centre of the city, upon one the hig}u‘.st 
hills, is the castle, which commands the whole, being 
large and ancient, and having always a garri^n of four 
regiments of foot. The cathedral, a heavy gmhic edifice, 
contains great riches. 

The famous aqueduct of Alcantara, which supplies the 
city of Lisbon with water, is a noble work, and deserves 
the attention of (‘very traveller : it is composed of two 
different Kinds ol’ arches, the one Roman, the other 
(Jothic, by which th(‘ imiforinily of the building is de- 
stroyed. Although tin- cari]i(j[uako was so dreadful to 
Lisbon and its vicinity, this building withstood the shock, 
with the exception of some of the key-stones lieing tlirown 
out, when the centres closed again. At the village of 
Ihdom are a handsome royal palace, and a magnificent 
monastery, dedicated t*' St. Jerome; and the whole cir- 
cuinjaccnt country is e>:t»-emely pleas.'int, abounding in 
olives and other fruit tree.s. Lisbon contains about 200,000 
inhabitants. 

The Portuguese sensihb- exhibit the (effects of .'i w.irm 
climate, in their dark hue, and in those traits of national 
diameter which are usually found in warm clim.‘ii;s. 
1'hcse are ardent passions, a snong propensity to i*evciigc, 
superstition, indolence, joined with abstemioiisnesti, 
the habit of snbmitiirig, contentedly, to ;• very seitiiy 
share of the comiprts of life. But it must not he foi - 
gotten, tliat there was a period when this small kingfh. 
was die seat of more enterprise thin existed ui 
other country in the world. Til is w'as in the l.^ c‘« : 

tury, in the time of Prince. Henry, and of Emmanuel I. 
As a ppopic and a nation, the Portuguese and SpaiuMi 
have one common origin, from which aris(\s :i great simi- 
larity in their langqage, customs, laws, ;irul go vermin, nr. 
But with all this simuarity of character, there has been a 
perpetual enmity between them, which time seems to have 
converted into habit, and policy formed ipto a systetr^*' 

• Piiinock*s Mridarh Geography. 
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The following obthrvstiops of Dr. Southey are worthy of j degree of roaieaty whidt IU1» hia mind with wonder and 
notice:— ’ > • 


I deli|(ht. 


'* Tfjie rSpaitturds despise ^ the Portuguese ; Portu- . Such is Lisbon on its first approach ^ aor i« It surpns<« 
guesc hate tho' Spaniards/’ “The Spaniards in their | ing that the Portuguese' should conpi^r'it a.s the fmesi 


® ^Il^rtugacse of hiiDi ’ says the Spanish proverb, contrast to the outside ; in many places, from its situation, 
“ I have heard it more tfuly said/* says Dr. Southey, “Add it is so steep, that it is literally a great labour, in that 
hypocrisy to a SpaniareV-s vices, and you have a Portu- climate, to walk along the streets ; and cve|l^ th^ lowci 
guese character/ “ Almost every man in Spain smokes; street, which runs along by li»e side of the rirer^ rises and 
‘the Portuguese never smoke, but most of them take simlF. frlls at intervals very considerably. 

None of the Spaniards will use a wheelbarrow ; i>one of | During the heavy rains, the waters rush down the.se 
the Portuguese will carry a burden : the one says it is declivities in such torrents that they are often impassahl 
only fit for beasts to draw carriages ; the other, that it is instances have often occurred of men, and even horses, 

fit only for beasts to carry burthens.*' having been carried away by tlie rapidity of the fall, .ind 

- ■ • - - ■ yt., - ’ almost swept into the river. Yet, as all inconveniences 

have their attendant good, thU possesses the advantage 
lOHlUGAL. Qf washing away the filtli, and of cleansing the town, 

( CvnUmwd fro7ii page 627 .) which, otherwise, the indolent Portuguese would have 

* buti.T. „ left for the interference of some of theiv saints. 

‘ ^ ^ ‘ ® ‘ The .streets are also very irregularly hiiih ; they are 

(/Is sffn in irmiquiUitj; and fiearr.) badly paved, generally narrow, and present a mixture of 

Having given a grurrat account of ilie principal divi- elegant mansions and of small, wretched, and even squalid 
of Portugal, together vrith the cliief towri.s, we will houses. In many parts, indeed, tlic,sc habitations arc but 
now take a more particular victv of the two reat cities, | thinly planted ; and the stranger isofiensurprisedatmcet- 
Liseon and Oeonro, and their environs, with a sliort tour iiig not only uith gardens, but even with corn fields 
through the mo.st interesting part.s of the provinces. amongst the various buildings, which; added to tlu‘ dirti> 

We will sui)pos>c that our first entrance into this king- ness and the gloomy solitude of the outskirts, produce an 
dom shall be from tliesca; and that, having entered the eficct resembling the cities in Moorish and in other 
'J’agiis, we land at CintrUf at the foot of that mass of eastern counlrlcs. During the day, all tin* filth of tin* 
eoriical mountains filming Cape Jloxcjit, where the shady j city i» suffered to lie in heaps, even in the moat tVcquerue<l 
lofty flrccs of the north of Europe unite with the streets, and when not washed away by the rain, these 
fragrant orange trees of the south. collections of indolence and lihliiness recpiire some skill 


'riiis spot is, indeed, not only a pleasing relief from the 
sameness of water and sky, bnt is even charming in 
Portugal ; for tlio.se romantic shades and refreshing 
brooks are infinitely more delightful in a country wliere 
a pot^’iit sun hums np all vegetation, and w'licre even a 
sight, of running water conveys a cool and refreshing idea, 
than they can possibly be in our c.ol dor climate ; and, in fact, 
the sjicetator may almo.st imagine himself in some en- 
chanted bower, when, from this romantic and higlily 
picruri?bi|ue spot, lie contemplates the scorched pLiiiis 
wliicli lay below it. In short, as an interesting traveller 
has described it, “Cintra is the abode of love; for in the 
midst of Slimmer the coolness of the evenings is delight- 
ful, and the scattered situation of the houses, the rocks, 
the gardens, and the woods, afford iniuimerablc oppor- 
tunities for the delights of pleasure in solitude.*' 

Passing this delightful spot, the approach of Lisbon is 
grand in the extreme — a vast expanse of water, — a 
river, in many places, of more than six miles in breadth, — 
the numbers of vessels of all descriptions, — the extensive 
city stretching along ilifl^ northern bank, and proudly 
rearing on an amphitheatre of hills, — the cultivated licights 
covered with villas, monasteries, churches, gardens, and 
olive woods, -^all combine to present a most extraordinary 
assemblage of beauties to the traveller. 

At the fir.st entrance into tlie Tagus, when the limits of 
the city can scarcely be distinguished in the distance, the 
majestic, conical, and rocky mountains of Cintra fomi a 
most delightful and charming foreground to the land- 
sctipe; but as the voyager advances, he more distinctly 
erceives the town itself on its seven hills rising with u 

A beautiful view of Oporto will appear in our next. 


ill walking not to sink in tliem ; nay, even in some of t!u> 
greatest thorougIilare.s, there is nothing on which the foot 
passenger can pass but a narrow path winding near the 
houses ; and as all t!ie cart.s keep as near to the houses 

po.s'-jhJi . in order to take the horses out of the deepest 
pari of tlu‘ mnil, ii >11 vn iiappcns that the unfortunate 
passenger reci-ives al the diii and filth which is thus 
mo.st lavishly sjdashed ahout. Hut the night is evtui 
worse ; for thmujli f '. mf riy the city was liglited, yet 
latrlv this praet'ee ha*' he-'H laid aside; and ns it is ihe 
custom to (lose the w ■■jdnvv-shiitters at an early. hour, 
there IS no light whale vi i n» diversify ibuse scenes of dirt 
and desolation; to wl icli \\(* inu.st add the annoyance of 
whole troops of lialf- starved dogs that are suffered to 
wander about li > many htingry wolve.s, and are often 
almo^st as dangeroiLs as the ragged banditti who are suf- 
fered by the police to commit tlunr depredations un> 
molested, 'fhe unfortunate stranger, too, fs coWaiuly 
pestered with whole liosts of beggars, a trade nhich .se».'.ns 
not confined to any particular class of .societyi but is 
pracli.sed iijidi*r variou.s pretences by all one species of 
it is for tlie relief of souls in purgatory ; for which jiur- 
posc the religious fraternities are pi'niiitted to collect 
alms, the greater part of which they aie said to appl J to 
their owki account. 

Wretched as is the interior of this prowl city, yet its 
environs have a striking |)ec»iliarity of apjfcarance ; lor 
the whole vicinity, to a considerable distance from 
Lisbon, fe covered niih large gardens, surrounded with 
lofty; walls, between which it is most tiresome to travel, 
for leagues, in some directions, without being able 
to gee any other object, and being in continual danger of 
tnigtaking the road, 
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This taatfe be^ justfy 

Its origin in 'di^T'comtit-U* 
t ' jpronapts them tD chpotfe a db^ 

fbrdffap|JhyCTlM^^gnce tO'^i open tfiif.den» 

indosuree are caUi^^|6lnto» and they 
rather for profit than for 
piea^i^^^'. containing within their walls plantations ofi 
6i4i%e'ibd olive trees, and sometimes 'eTcn corn fields; 
they^havci ib genera), a large garden-house situated at 
one end, where their owners and families are accustomed 
to spend part of thehr summer in almost monastic 
seclusion. , r i 

Whdn the traveller penetrates into the interior of the 
coui|n^*-he soon observes that the great part of the 
east^p aistricts CjfHisists of extensive heaths, which have 
aA",xa|4blAting apjiearnnce, from the number of small 
Utb; ithh wliich they are intersected. The soil in most 
jpllets is sandy, and swampy tracts are seldom found, 
as, in general, the ei^reme aridity of the soil is the cause 
cf the • great barrenness of these wide extended plains 
and hills. . , 

Notwitnstanding this want of fertility and cultivation, I 
it is extremely pleasant to traverse this part of the coun- 1 
try in the spring, when tlie beautiful varieties of the heath 
plants, and the charming of these southern rqgtons 
are all in their highest bloom, and the mild exhilarating 
aMnospbere is filled with innumerable perfumes* This 
.variety of shrubs is indeed uncommonly great, and pre- 
sents g thousand .delights to the botanist, for their hoaiaty 
iar exceeds .that df^r northern plants; besides 
they are evermreens, and are exquisitely beautiful eveh 
in winter. Of these heaths, one species groivs to the 
heiffht of six feet, and when in bloom, is entirely covered 
with rfd lowers, presenting a most lively appearance ; 
yet,, notwithstanding all this profusion of boanty, these 
.solitary tracts soon become irksome to the traveller ; foT’, 
where the romantic and sublime arc wanting, no beauty 
of country can long be pleasing, unless intermingled with 
cultivation. 

A TABLfi OF TH^^UN’S RISING AND SETTING 
FOR EVERY FIFTH DAY. 

August Vires 19 min. after 4, sets 11 nun. after 
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a., a. Tfic imcnnediale days may be easily calculated 

PKAf^S OF THE MOON IN AI GUST, 18.0,>. 

Last (iuhtitcr .... 8ili day, at o in the afeernoon. 

NtfwMocfh ..fc..- 15th j> 

, First Oerter .... ,i32d .... U in the morning. 

Fuli'M^n ..... if* 50tlk .... G 

HlSHli^ICAL MfejSldlC^NDA OF Al CWr. 

The littf of thia. month, Itothhh Church, is gimmiHy 

GoUed SCPfier in iktf FeUrta^ in eommenkoration cf his 
inent (A^s iv« 3). On this' day the shepherds fM herdsmsh 
used td 'airaemhle round a tfemporai^ tower, built mbsfiy sf^saM 
but tannetimes of. stones, about four, foot in diameter, ax^ 
fbot bi^i. It was usually e^cted in the centre of Uwir disml)^ 

• CfSTi, (in the ptuml.) small sua-Huwers. {CMs^ siagoTat) . 


and was probaUy designed aoly as ttfi 

Before the Refonna^i^.tha W 
4firo; a female wtio BU[fiW>ed iba#id»^ foT ^ 
been converted' by Nattims, bjmovnf * 
having become a more rsiMt baK^, hit r 
her place; and who akoimfibaM lAp ^ha i 
Our reformers devoted it to w LeM#id Sa^dr/ a 
T he )0th of this mondi is dedicated to SU Z^ufremer^ jl'tiadyi pt 
Spain. He appointed oeaeon to J^ope Sextus about t^c year 
259; and was ako treasurer of the Cfbmef Rome. ThisbiU^ 
was slain by the soldiers of the Valerian, beCauia he 

refused to give up the treasuresof the bhiiidh. Hit death wa||. 
of the moat cruel imaginable ; beii^ i 

on a slow fire till life was extinct. The palace in 
Spain, is dedicated to him ; and from the mahn^ in'; which W 
suffered martyrdom it is built in the form of a On Uie 

same day, in the year 1813, died Mrt, a finosie of 

great literary attainments, and niithoress of sCverad cxeAent 
religious woiks, — aged 49. . 

On the 12th, in 1^21, King George // '. landed 
Ireland, on a visit to''diat part of his dominions, ' 

vcraai^ of his birth-day, in 1702. And on this di^, 
the AlfirqttU of Londonderry^ by his own hand, in fikb'fifiy-lftreond 
year of his age, and in the midst of hi.s celebrity. . TIm.eiUSf is 
not known ; but it is generally sa|^sed that it was' dsmentafioii, 
caused by too much mental exeritoh.’ £Dementatiot> .signifies 'madf 
ness, or losing one's reason.] ih liko'nianner, In a short intervik,i 
of thne, died tw*o other distinguished senators and orators. Sir 
Samiiel Romilly, and S. Whitbread, Esq. 

The 15th is the festival called the Amhumction. This is a 
festival in the Greek and llornish churches, in - Imiiour of .the 
supposed miraculous ascension of the Virgin Mary^-lil^. hMten. • 
The 15th of this month is also a noted day among'tlw Japanese, 
being the Children\s Festival," In the evening of this day, the 
Japanese have a festival for their cliildretk, who in the 

presence of the governor, and all the officers of state, to play, .sing, 
dance, wrestle, and fence witli sabres; and after the sports are 
over, they partake of a grand supijper, Girls are not, admitted, 
because the Japanese laws prohibit females from entering- farmed 
places, and this exhibition takes place in the castle or fortr^. 

( To be continued,) 

ona keaueiis and the pudlU;:' v 

As tftc present slate of Portugal e idles so much interest throughout 
the country^ tee have bceti induced to devote more space to ihe 
description of Portugal^ and its chief cities, than wr origvtaUy 
intended ; but, as nothing at the present moment can prove more 
i/}fer^ting*4o our readers, tee beg to call their aUentitm to tht 
fol/Oteinf particulars : — ^ ' . 

A Map of Portugal, togethtr with a short grnndi description, »s 
gitrn in No, XXXl£ In this number aho is an exrclfent Mop- 
of Holland, together with a description ; besides an article o/t. 
Mctanwrphftses, and another on Night, 

No. LXyilT, contains a jMapoJ Oporto and Villa Nova, and thar 
environs; besides a general descript ion jfPortvgrd, aidividid into 
provinces ; together with a description of alil^kt chief tonmajivtrs, 
^c, and for whdt they xitr noted ; of Oamsgf/^iht 

Virgil if Poriugid) an article on Chreh^^gy, Hfith eosh 
timttitio.n the article on Oppkid llUtsMs, Afitipalhies, and 
SupersMons ; and an Explanation of the. Terms made ux of in 
.. Astnnionw, ■ t 

No. LX lx. contains a Map if jSshon aM its envirdm^tcjggiher 
ivith a graphic sketch of Lisbon ; besides '« bri^ iff' 

Pirtpgol, . Lisbon, cind f^porfb, as they ere iiren In a state of tnm- 
qn^lUg and peace ; together with ah article on PortUjggi lia its 
present siate, 

iVv. LXX\ je^l captain a M^p of Estropei also a beasdMgt^k 
shttch'^fii^o, dc. i to which mil be added, an exfmbiibn iff 
the P/fllc mAVi'LXmL / : . ' ' 
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. EURO PIS. 

' Europe, bctWeei^iat Tone, where endless winter reigpK, 

And that, whereflaming heat consumes the plains ; 

Array'd in j^reen, beneath refulgent skies, 

The Queen ef Aris^ and Arm^fniT EHroj)c liet: 

Around herDorthem and her western shores. 

Throng'd with her finny race, old Ocean roars ; 

The midland sea, where tide ne’er swellM the waves, 

Her richest lawns the sou^rn border hives. 

Against the rising morn, tne horthmost hoiind I 

The whirling Tonau parts fVom Asian ground. 

As tumbling from the Scythian mountains cold, { 

Their crooked way tho rapid waters hold I 

To dull /taAv: Iut eastern line 

More to the south, the Phrygian waves coniine; 

Those waves, which, black with many a navy, bore 

The Grecian heroes td the Dardan shore." Miokle. 

Eujiope is situated between the 36th and 72d dc|{rce of 
north latiiudo ; both extremes of these degrees arc in- 
eluded. Its length, from Cape St.Vinccnt, in Portugal, 
to the north-eastern boundary of Russia, is about 3,400 j 
miles; and its breadtli, from North Cape, in Laplamli to 
C ape Matapan, in Greece, is l2,39d liiiles. Thus, b^ j 
giving the lengths and hreadrlis of the other grand divi-j 
sions of the \vorld, we form a comparative view of the 
whole. Asia cxtciids in leiigtji about 1,700 miles, fiom 
vve.st. to east, and ia breadth, from north to south, 4,380; 
Aniicv, from north to south, t'Xtcnds 4,300 mile.s. and its 
greatest breadth is 3, .'500 ; America, from north to south, 
Ktrclches nearly 0000 miles, and in it.s greatest width is 
3,000. 

Fabulous liistory informs us, that this portion of the 
globe received its nam'c from Europa, draigbter of Agenor, 
king of Pha'nieia; but the r<?al etymology of the name is 
unknown, fiochart is of opinion that the nami,‘ ol‘ Europe 
i.s derived Ironi the Phoenician word Vr-appa. by which 
the Phoenicians signified that tliis division of the world 
was the “ land of the people wiil/ fair yhrv.v," in contra- 
distinction to the sallow and black complexion of llic 
.Ifricans,'* This derivation is generally considered the. 


most triflingaubtletiesf of a aophistryt which they dignified 
with the name ofcasuistiealj divinity.^ While every branch 
of philosophical or rational investigation piaa thufi unpnr- 
sued and unknown, Commerce," incompdllblo * in itself 
with tlic “ Feudal si/sletn,** was equally neglected and 
unimproved. Wlien the mintfis cnlargodl and' enlightened 
by learning, commercial enterprise sjirings up ; and tliis, 
in return, brings from every part of the'wbrld pew ac- 
cpiisitions to philosophy and science. The birtfi cif learn- 
ing and commerce may be diiforent, but their iprowth 
is mutual and de]^>cndcnt on each other, th the dark 
monkish ages, the intercourse of the learned^* HyaS as 
much impeded and confmed as that of the merchant. A 
few ijiivyitddy vessels coasted the* shores of Europe ; and 
mendicant friars and ignorant pilgrim.^ carried a iniserahlc 
j account of what was pafi.sing irt the world from monastery 
to monastery. What doctor had last disputed on the 
peripatetic philosophy II at somo university, cr what new 
heresy had last appeared, no't only comprised the’ whole 
of tlitiir literary intctligciice, but eyeii this was deTiv6red 
with Jjttic accuracy, and received with as little attention. 

I While this thick cloiuji of mental darkness overspread 
all Eiiropt?, was Dot^ IIeniiV of Portugal horn,' — born to 
set mankind free from the ftmdal system, and to give to 
the whole world every advantage, every light that can 
possibly be diffused by the intercourse of an unlimitLHl 
commerce. 

" J^r tlu'n 1‘roiii gloom cmcvi^'il 
TJiv ri.sing world of trade : the gt*uhi«, tiiai, 

Of NnvigHtion, that in sloth ' ^ 

>lad sliiiubLM*'d on the vast Atfentiedeep 
I'or idle ages, BJarling', hoard at last 
The Lussituiuau iirinw, who, hoav'u iubpit'd 
'Tu love of uvfni glory, ron-i’d lUvinkind, 

And in uuhoundtia conhrtoK'c miKt the world." — T uumson. 

In contrast to the niejancholy view of human nature, 
sunk in barhurisin and benighted in ignorance, Jet the 
present .male of Europe he impartially estimated. Yet, 
though the gre.'it increase of ojmlence ami learning cannot 


ion.st j)robabIe. jhe denied, there are .‘'Omi* who as.*<ert, that virtue and 

lu this grand division of the world, tlic human miiuF happiness have as greatly declined; and the immense 
has made the greatest progrc.s.s in its improvement; and overflow of rieiies, which ha.s hern ^louied into this coim- 
ihe arts, whether of utility or ovuaiuent, with the sciences, . try from all parts of the world, lias been pronounced lug 
both military and civil, have been carried to llig highest j with destruction to the ilritish empire. Every thing 
degree of perfection. If we except the earliest ages of j human, it is irne, has its dark, as well as its bright side; 
the woild, it Is in I'hiropo we find the greatest variety ; but let these popular eonudainis he examined, and it will 
of eliaraeter, government, and luanmTs ; and from whielr be found, that modern ICiirope, and the Briti.sh em]ui'e in 
we draw tho greatest number of facts and menioriuls,! a partic'dar manner, h.ive received the greatest and most 
eithi r for our entertainment or instruction. ; solid advantages frcuu the present enlarged system of 

e will here lake a view oi' what Europe was before 1 commerce. The magic of the old romance, which could 


tlie geiiiii-s of Don Henry, of Portugal, gave Inrth to the 
sjiirit of modern discovery. For several ages before this 
pciiod, the feudal system bad degenerated into the most 
.ih.'^oliitc tyranny. The barons exercised the mostde-spotic 
authority over their vassals, and every scheme of public 
utility was rendered impracticable by their continual petty 
w.'irs with each oil er, and to which they Jed their depen- 
dents, as they would dogs to the cJiasc. Unable to read 
or to write his own name, the chieftain was entirely 
jiossessed by the ino.st ronianlic ojiinion of militaiy glory, 
and the song of his domestic niinslrd constituted his 
highest idea of fame. Tlie classics slept on the shelves of 
the monast(.‘ric.s, tlieir dark but happy asylum, while the 
life of tho monks resembled that of tlie fattened beeves,^ 
which load their tables. Real abilities were indeed 
possesst d by a few individuals, but these were lost in the 


. make the most withered deformed hag appeal as the most 
j beautiful virgin, is every day verified in popular decla- 
jmatioii. By those who thus deelaim, ancient day.s are 
: painted in the most amiable simplicitVi and the modern in 
I the most 'uliou.s colours. Yet, wdiat man of fortune in 
England now lives in that stupendous, gro.ss luxury, which 
every day was exhibited in Uie gothic castlcs of the old 

f Nice, fiuc ; BO rcliru'd or ;icuti' aH li.’irilly to bf* cmnprelu'iKlrtl. 
It is soiiietimt'K written subtilcti/. When it Bigiiiiios cuiininj^, ciafty, 
or dcceiltiil artifice, it is generally wrilien subtlety ; but when itrefatf, 
to thinness, or tho quuUty of being rnueh rap',fied, — subfile, 

J S^oi’iirsTRY, faUacioius rfasonin». Sophism is an argument, which 
carries the appearance of truth, but ie.ids a 2»tTsou into error. , 

§ Gasvintical, eaM*s of conscu nee, or praclicahjo 

parts of ethics. Casi'istiiv is the seii'iicr employrtl about ci-seS of 
‘conscience, or nice points m practical divinity, or ethics. A CasoiSt 
is one who studies and resolves nice points in cases of conscience. 

II Taught hy Ari'^totle. It was called *i»crij»aictic because Ihs dis- 
ciples used to dispute walking; from tlic Oicek word 2\cri))aU‘tikos, 


Oxen, c.attle, bullocks. 
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Darons ! Four or five hundred knights and esquires its palaces and splendid edifices remap, but grass grows 
in the domestic, reltinuc of a warlike Earl, were not uncom- ixt the streets of its cities; the popMatibn rapidly de- 
mon ; nor was ijh^' process of ernhroidery inferior to the dines ; and poverty and misery are seen where once all 
jn-ofuse wailtc bf the tabic— in botli instances unequalled was opulence and splendour. Yet, perhaps, the siini of 
by all the modern extravagance of the present age. While human refinement and enjoyment remains nearly the same 
the baroa thus lived in all the wild glare of gothic luxury, in all ages, and under all changes. Without entering into 
agriculture was almost totally neglected j and his meaner an examination of the truth ot fallacy of the opinion, that 
vassals fared Iiardcr, and infinitely less comfortable, than the savage enjoys as much rw happiness as the most re- 
the industrious labourers of England do at the present fined and exalted individual of the human race, it appears* 
day; for where lands arc uncultivated, the peasants, ill- that civilization, and its attendant advantages, merely 
lodged and poorly fed, pass their miserable days in sloth change their place, — if they are lost in one part of the 
and filth, totally ignorant of every advantage, of every world, they are found in another ; and thus has the wipl 
comfort, which nature lays at their feet. He wJio passes Disposer of events provided, that while men arc lulled 
from the trading towns and cultured fields of England, into supincncss by a certainly of prosperity, whether lliey 
to those remote villages of Scotland and Ireland which conduct themselves with wisdom and prudence or not ; 
are of this description, is astonished at the comparative there is a certainty that their folly and imprudence will 
wretchedness of their destitute inhabitants ; but mw con- not deprive tbc world at large of these inestimable benc- 
sider (hat these villages only exhibit a view of what fits, but merely transfer them to other hands. 

Europe was, ere the spirit of comfort diffused the bles- These reflections owe their origin to a contemjp3atioii of 
sings which naturally flow from her improvements. Even I the rise and fall of nations in the several gfeat- divisions 
ill the days when our Henrys and Edwards plumed ' of the world. 

themselves with the trophies of France, how often has Our earliest records inform us, that Africa once shone 
famine spread all her horrors over city and village? Our the light of the earth; that from her Aaia . received 
modern histories neglect this characteristic feature of for- those rays which afterwards kindled into such respleii- 
merdays; but the rude chronicles of those ages inform us, dent glories; from Asia, they passed to Europe; from 
that three or four times, in almost every reign, was England Europe to America; and, reasoning by analogy, time will 
thus visited. The failure of one crop was then severely probably raise Australia to the highest pinnacle of gran- 
felt, and two bad harvests together were almost insupport- deur, both as it respects its pliysical power and its 
able. But commerce has now opened another scene — has moral excellences. Europe incontestably, at present, for 
armed government witli the happiest power that can be literature, science, arts, and arms, is the most renowned 
exerted by the rulers of a nation — the power to prevent portion of the globe. 

every extremity which may possibly arise from bad bar- When the lioinan empire was at its highoat pitch of 
vests, extremities which, in former ages, were esteemed grandeur, the greatest part of Europe was undyjp|x^d ; its 
more dreadful visitations of the wrath of heaven, than the inhabitants being, for the most part, barbardhs hordes, 
pestilence itself. Such are the advantages of a commercial who practised none of the arts which contribute so largely 
over an uncoimncrcial nation. to the social comfort of the human race. War and hunt- 

llKFLKCrj’lONS ON KtJKOPK. ing were their principal employments ; gluttony .and 

Every observer of nature and of mundane events, intoxication their highest gratifications. Their religion 
knows that they are constantly in a state of vicissitude ; was consistent with the rest of their economy. Their 
nothing is at stay; day and night, summer and winter,^ gods were ferocious monsters, and delighted in blopily 
succeed each olhcr. In one place, the sea encroaches on ! rites and hiiTnaii sacrifices; and their ideas of future 
the land; in another, the land on the sea. Suddenly, a 'happiness were limited to the gross enjoyments of sense, 
new island is formed, or an old one disapjK ars ; an exti n- ! When Christianity had made some progress, and the 
bive tract becomes dry land; or, by some convulsion of savage inhabitants of the north had overrun Italy, .some- 
nature, a tract of land is swallow«*d up, and is covered by I thing like refinement was, by d(‘grccs, introduced ; but 
an extensive lake ; a fruitful country is ch.anged to a j it was not until the comiuest of (^;nstantinop1o by the 
barren^ wilderness, and corn-fK lds wave where onec all j Turks, a. d. 1453, and the consequent dispersion of its 
was barren sterility. irilnabitants, that Eiirojie at large began to acquire that 

As it is in the natumfj so it is in the moral wurhL taste for the sciences which has at length rai-sed her to the 
Nations advance from harbarisni to refinement ; they present height of glory. Ibit it is to the discovery of tlio 
gradually emerge fiom a state of savage rudeness, and “ flrf ” that Europe is chiefly indebted for th.-it 

proceed until they aKinirc a taste for, and practise, all superiority over the rest of the world which she undouht- 
ihc elegances of civilization ; they cultivate the arts and edly cnjoy.s. However v.iluable the knowdc dge introduced 
sciences; tliey become renowned in arms, niul make ex- among her nations, by the dispersion of the Greeks of 
tensive conquests ; they sink into luxury and efleniiuacy, Constantinople, its influence w'ould have been coinpa- 
become the prey of iinadcrs; and, by degrees, rc.sumc ratively but little felt had not the discovery of this won- 
their pristine barbarity ; or, at least, lose all tliuse noble derful art so greatly facilitated its communication, and 
qualities which once distinguished them above the other rendered it of easy acquirement by tlie majority of man- 
nations of the earth* The same vicissitudes take place kind. Books no longer bore so exorbitant a price as to 
in the commercial world* nation is frugal, ingenious, render them inaccessible to all but the wealthy ; curiosity 
and industrious ; it manufactures useful and elegant and a thirst for knowledge were awakened in the breasts 
eommodities, witli which it supplies the rest of the w'orld. ot multitudes, and its partial gratification, instead of 
It becomes wealthy and powerfiil.-^omething occurs to quenching, tended to increase its ardour. The happy 
divert this commerce into another channel ; some rival consequences have been, that superstition and bigotry in 
succeeds in establishing a more favourable intercourse* with religious matters have greatly decreased, and are rapidly 
foreign nations, and the prosperity Cf the country is lost vanishing: the Militafy jirt** has been so greatly im- 
for ever ;*^it becomes but the shadow of what it oncv was ; proved as to increase the strength of those versed in it, and 
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yet to lessen the horrors of war. Commerce, — by w^hicl 
a beneficial intercourse is kept up with all parts of the 
world, a better knowledge of countries and their inhabi- 
tants is acquired, and a reciprocal interchange of the 
productions of those countries is made to rnutuai ailvau’ 
fage, — and the general principles on which it should be 
carried on, are better understood tlian in ancient times ; 
when, from the limited extent of knowledge, men acted 
from narrow views and mistaken ideas. 

'I'o tlic valuable art of printing, likewise, we owe the 
ameliorations tliat have taken place in the difierent govern- 
ments of Europe : the most arbitrary dare not commit 
such acts of despotism as once disgraced them ; know- 
ledge is so universally disseminated by the press, men’s 
eyes have been so opened by it to their inalienable rights, 
that though, for the sake of order and tranquillity, they 
submit to some abuses until they can be gradually and 
safely removed, yet gross acts of tyranny cannot be per- 
petrated with impunity in any part of Europe, and its 
sovereigns are more or less aware, that to reign in the 
hearts of their subjects is more honourable and safe tlian 
to support their throne by armed bands and by oppres* 
sivc acts. 

Ucsidcs the advantages already mentioned, Europe 
enjoys some physical ones, which have contributed not a 
little to ber present prosperity. Her numerous inland 
seas and navigable rivers, her compact form, and her 
territories not disjointed by vast and almost impassable 
deserts ; the security her travellers enjoy from plunder 
and slaughter, from roving hordes of barbarians, like those 


of Asia and Africa ; and the admirable facilities of inland 
communication, which refinement has introduced, not only 
give her a decided supcvioriiy, but appear to warrant the 
expectation that her superiority will he more permanent 
than that of her predecessors. 

Europe is exalted above the other parts ol the world by 
possessing the rclig'wn" more than by any other 

advantages with which it may be favoured. ^ Asia, un* 
doubtedly, was honounjd with the first annunciation of the 
“ Goscll,” hut it is iu Europe that it appears to have taken 
up its permanent abode, and is preached and practised in 
its greatest purity. It is in Europe that brotherly love and 
rhristian charity are most eminently displayed; and 
although in some parts of North America Ireedom of 
religious opinion is almost unbounded, it is only among 
those whose inliabitants owe tlicir origin to EuropeaiLs, 
and who have irnhihed their liberal sentiments from their 
parent country. As the progress of knowledge is accele* 
rated, those kingdoms of b.urope which exercise some 
portion of intolerance will learn, that it is to GoDaum^^we 

arc responsible for our religious opinions. « . * 

From Europe, likewise, has gone forth the sound of the 
gospel into the benighted regions of the earth, rrom 
Euroj)e missionaries are sent, actuated by pious zeal and 
lisintercstod love for their fellow-creatures, to announce 
to (hem the glad tidings of the gospel dispensation, and to 
reclaim them from idolatry and vice. Europe, therefore, 
in every point of view, may well be considered as the 
mittfess of the ivorldy' the part of tlic globe Uie most 
favoured by the Almighty. 
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A DRIEF- DESCRIPTION OF Or(MlTO. [residence of ul.at may be called colony, luis 

A iJtviijr nw.N made them more intimnlcly acqiuiiiit^l \\;4th our manners 

{.Is hccn in inuK^uiU/fj/ ^ qi^iJ custoiDs. On many accounts, nVis is, to a ri s’uh ni 

f r may be baid that tin* /inf iicho.‘«t, ami most into- stranger, the most plen.sant district of Portugal ; and it is 

icAting, bee.ause the ino.»i in lnstr^oIl.^ part of Portugal, is neighbourhood which boasts the watering-place of 

that; between the nvei.s Sllnhu, towards llie Caldas, wlicrc much amusement may be enjoyed, and 

,11 iIjo nnnu'diato vicinity of ()i*ouTo, the ^ ^vliere, as at other places of like resort, he may soon he- 

* ’ . i: j tloiDosiicated witli some of the various parties which 

j assemble here, though much must dept*nd on the style 


iraveller i^ nm at disposed to believe himself in that 
nrovince, <d’ wlncli he may have heard so much, and 
which In* niay liave so impatiently expected to enter; 
panicnl.Tily whi-n lie eontenipl.ites the vast masses of 
./iaiiifc iiKMintains, the healhs ami pine woods, the villages j 
ihiiily K< aliered, and the sombre appearance ol the do- | 
taehJd houses. On lAlvancing, hoivever, within about I 


and character of the general body of visitants : among.st 
whom there arc some as fastidious as at any of our crowded 
summer resorts. A considerable portion of t!ie society 
formed of the nobility of the neighbouring province.-, wlio 
though not rich, are very numerous ; tliey arc very proud 


twenty miles of that industrious city, lie suddenly beholds | hanglity, ami even .it this small place, have learned 
one of th(‘ finest vallev.s of tins .so nnieli boasted province : j the sublime enjoyment of sacrifieing their own consfon . 
whore small fields «>/' i \e and barley, and sometimes ofj^jnj ph-.asures, in order to preserve those unsocial barrii is 
wheat, are surioniided by various brooks; where overy I on which they foolishly think their own conscquciici? tie- 

iinfp-(|m Mtly reaching ewm to the sinnnnt of the loltiosl j polish ol* literature, .and the plain eloganc: 
oaks ; while a cool relVt'shing shtule everywhere ))reaen(s j\vorth^ whilst the ignorant patrician, or titled sharpei 


a vine, spreading over its hranehes, and not ! ; hence, they must often exclude from their coteries 

reaching ewm to the sinnuiit of the loftiest • polish ol* literature, .and the plain eloganco of real 
:i cool relVt'shing shtule everywhere ))reaen(s Uvorth, whilst the ignorant patrician, or titled sharpei filh 
iiM.lt; adotning .'i eiiltivated and hij^hly jiopulous comitry, |up the v.aeancy. Such is the character of Oporto when all 
ill whivli every vale sei ins to realize the tale.s of fairy- ; but during its presi nt convulsive state, it nm. i, 
land, and looks more charming iVoin llse contrast, in being ' mihappily, as in all otlier e.as(‘s of a similar nature, be in 
enclosed between rocky and de.sert mountains. In these Ji..iorder and confusion. 

fertile vales of the Uouro and Minho, the inquisitive tra- ! — : :-*rr- r — -t — — — - 

■'i r bus i.iuiiy opifoituni'.ics of obsciviii!; 4b<' eirms of! i>i{[|vij.:VAL JNIIAIUTAM'S OF 

FUROFE. 

1'hl fust inhahil.ants of Ivurope most undoubtedly e.tnn- 


tne 


climate on society, .and on maimers in genentl. I lore, 
mvoii, whilst exposet' to the jiotcnt sun-beams, every! 



mauiie cdiM-uniy t 
.'^cciu'i'v. 'file impr 


lluii siiualioii, ami lilt- sniToiimliiijf, 

...sion ihii.smado upon tlu' travrlkr, , "orc :i branol. of lb. 


igog : the I'.uriqiean Sarninf,/ 


nropa.r.s bun for tl.o sul.liuu- prospoet nbicb l.urs.s upon i l>coi»lc<l scvoral u'aious and countries ol’ F.uropo i.y 
' . I . . 1 • I... r...LL.,viv I rolomes. J be C/eltu‘ are said to liave been so ealhd 


tin 

his vi.uv, ulK-n. ...I app.o;.cl,;n.{ Oro.no. bo .sudde.dy bo- I oolonu s. Tho IHUho a.o sa.u to havo U.x:n so oath d f.o.n 
bolds a line fiiv, "iti* tbo ..uHuuo.ablo cb.uel.os ai.d j tbo.r ^varbke obantclor .ami d.spos.Um..^ Amaoni a.ub.u s 

lotvors .siniaU’dasil lian'tiiiooii a mountain bot« con , bavo divided tbom mii) Ci mini .md (nirl. I In- ( luibti 

surrounded by ro- ' C mnnerii, a coi riqition ot (loincrn, possessed the 


nuks which seem torn asunder, and sunoimded hy ro- or v iininerii, a cmiupou.i i . v.uuu;. . ,,usms.mu uie 

. .voii M ini, ns churches ami »^>rtlum regions, from the (.nnm'iian J>i>splnn \ to 

mantle mountains aaorneu wnn '.aun ns, cimrcucs, aii.i ^yl i- ^ ii i, . /■ i. 'i-i 

.nona,l.rios, intor.spor.sod .uuon- ,1... pi.tr uoods. ,vI.iol. ; <l.o ClursoncH-.,l callo.l ..ortl.on, Colt.a-. I .o 

rcarb al.uo^t to tb'oir summi. . O.. lool-iu^. doua. tf.o | . or Colt.e Proprt.o occup.od ti.o ern or.os ou tin- 

valo 1.0 I. 0 I. 0 I.I abtoad ;,...f .ap.d Mioam, c.>vo,-.sl with j sr..ttb, i.o..i tlm Rlunc ton! the Alps. 1 ho hn,„, tbo fust 

ships i...d ^oss. s, a..<l llouio.! a....dst soonos of l,„nmu [ -‘•'oatmofs ol Scandmav... ar.‘ s,.pp.,.sod lo l.o .1 t., or 

industry, ub.oh oo.aip. a .pot. that oil. ovw.so wot seoni 1 bra.u-h of tbo lolttc. I hey uoio s 

as if destined hy nalnre tor llie haunt of w ilt )c;i.sts i •*^<’ytli;o about 

alone ; ami, if lie i 


at once deligliu <1 ;« 
deed, the whole ol 
the superior ( Heel 
the desert with fi r 


u\p[)lniited hy the 
800 years me. They lel't their i.ame in 
•1 h .ivtller (d’ any f. cliuir, he mu.at he rinland. Of the I.appi, innabiting the north, a diminiiiit e 
d slnvl with the iiVospect. In- ’race, no ndormation has bei n obtained. The Scyth.e, the 

ts, .ceee la a sirdvim-- pro.if of.Tloths nl' the middle ages, rn Asiatn. nation, were tin. 
In.iiv -■ a simit which ■•..ihcs ' <ltsceml:nits of Magog, the .si'coml son of'Japhetli. I'nssmg 
’ laiM-^ asimle on tlie cheek ; die Caiicashin mountains, ;ind emigrating we.st, they cx- 

Ite, and settled in lluur country. I'lii'y took 


ofhumble poverty; ami lure it ,s the handmaid of plenty, | Polled the Ccltte and .ctlcd m ihmr count, y. 1 117 Dole 
for on all sides lie sec the nnnk. nl’ a b. itct cultivation ; jmssession ol 1 hr.ace, lllyncuni, and (. recce, and estah- 
a.ul nolwitbs.;u.di..tr tl.v hs. . „f tbu u.......t:...ts, yet | b>b.-d ti.eu.solves also tu (jertoauy, bcau.lu.tiv.a, .-..,.1 No- 

tl.e valleys .'ire cultivated will. o.'e. .u.d Ibix ; the j rieutu, about 800 years before l.hrist. 


alleys 

hills are covered with pine woodi., ami on all sides tin ^ is so ri..iurtl from ilw .>f Ct 

liixnriniift vines climb np tliC I, edges an«l loniu the j ^vhich g;uf the uiuni* of Cm|u T.ir .u-} 

giving splcmloiir and animation to the sei ne. .Miuh ol jioli- ^fciunsula ; afn-r under 

all iliiais owing to the siimnlus given to tin- natives, by 
the exertions of the r'.ni'Ji.sfi Opoth* ft inc ( ^ 

addl'd to the ellbrts ol tiu Hniish hiictoiy in genctid ; ifi denomination 

/’act, the Knglisb have m>l f»nly given them a sinnidns, Kii;in/ii's a Hrait 
hut also set them an examp! 


le.oinuch as the eo.w.taiU 


ulluil 

or Crimo.i, 

(d (’immt'riim 

lliV ol a famoii'. I)l:oi» 1.-, uho j^avc l.iwb to tlu ;'.rcMli M ]j;m t ol 

Knropf. 

•| Now u.illod die Straits of Cuffu or 'nto'ultsia ; t.r, 

lliu SlraitH of Zuhuchc. Tlr word 

\ Ttm Cimbrian Clmrsoncsv is a peninsula of Jutland, in Denmark. 
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Tlio R.\tiM/VT/E, of the miildlc ages, anotIi(‘r j 

oilginal race, we*re^ie dcsceiidant.s of I'cbal, a son of 
Jaj)httli. 'I'licy were but little distingnishccl by cr. gration I 
or cor.qncst. 'They wer.^ originally .seated in the s-oiith- 
cast part of Kuropc, and in the western i)Un of Asia; but, 
beiii'^ i'\])c*lled by tlio Scyilu(\ they took po.ssc.ssion of 
Poland, and a district between tin.* Save and tlic 

Danube. 

*'ri»o I BERT, another genera, are .supposed to have Ix'en 
:m African tribe, descended fnm the third .son of, 

Ihini ; who, in the earliest ages, invaded Spain, Anhdtied 
natives, and, in some jiarls, exti rininatcd lljcni. 

\ I’roiii these races, under various deuoiniiialions, the 
Vli(de inhahitanls of Europe are dcsceuded. 


h'hone, the Loire, and tlie Seine ; in Gekuanv, the Uhine, 
the Weser, the JUbe, the (hh*r, and the Dauuhe; in Italv, 
the Ih) auil the 'I'ibcv ; in En'(it.ani>, the 'ritanies and the 
Severn: in .Scotj.and, titt? Tay ,* in 1 ukland, , the Shannon ; 
ill l»rsM.\, the Don, tlu' Dwina, the ^Vol^.';a, and jiarr. of 
the Dili: in Eoland, the Vistula and the Dnuper. 

'Mie greatest eities in Europe are, Jiondou, Eaii.s, 
ronstautinople, Najile.s St. JVier.sbiirgh, IMosc-ow, :unl 
Vienna. 

OPTU Al. ILLUSIONS, ANTI PA I'l II E.S AND 
supi;i{s'n rioNs. 

(Conthoud fnihi )/u^r .'■j.'.'S.) 


DIVISIONS OE EUKOPK, cVc. 

I'li'Koi F., exegpt a small part of Laplaiiil and Rttssia, is 
.'.ituaicd in the tunpeiate /one. In general, it i.s better 
]»(‘oph‘(l and heller <'ullivaled tlian any other parts of the 
wnrM, witit the exception of (’hina and .lapan ; it is fuller 
o1 rhies, (owns, and villagi s; and li.s buildings, in general, 
an* l.tr more solltl and eouiinodions llian those ol’ any 
olhcr euuiilrv, with the exception of the United .Stator, of 
Atncrica, which arc all built upon the same plan as those 
of Europt*. The I'airopeaiis uImi siir^iass all other coun- 
iri\s, hoth in tiri.s and arms particularly in trade, naviga- 
and commerce. 

I’hiropc is dividi d into • nipires, kingdtmis, and Mates. 
Jt conipriscs three empires, fourtoen kingdoms, and several 

r. latt*:.. 

i'lie empires are fho.se of Turkey, Austria, and Kus.sia ; 
the piiucipal kingdoms are Groat llvitaiu, France, Spain, 
Po» tngal, Pnis.sia, .Svvetleii, Holland, llelgium, and I)cm- 
maik; ihose of less i\olt‘ au* Naples, Hanover, U urlem- 
)mi Havana. Sa\onv, and S.irdini.i. 

St vi-ral other couuiiie-) have name of kiug<loms, 
but .in; only p;iris ol‘ one monarchy ; ;is the kingdoms ot‘ 
Ihilieniia .ind Hungaiy, which belong lo .Vustria ; the 
kingdoinel' Polaml hi-!oiiging to Ru.ssia; and the kiug- 
iloiiis of ."^eotlaiul r*ud Ireland, which lK‘k)ng to Eaigl.'uid. 

'flic only rv\o ri'piihlics iu kiUrojie arc ilio-a* of .‘^wiizei - 
land and thi- lunian Isles ; the latter is undei^tlie jiiateC' 
lion iit't Ire.al Dntaiu. 

'I'lie kingdoms of Hauo\er, Saxony, Wurtemhurg, and 
l’#.i\ari:i, are all seated iu Germany. Prussia comprises u 
part ol (iermaiiy and a p;irt of Poland; the Austiian 
dominions include .i gre.it pari of (lennaiiy, Hinig.irv, 
Ihiliemia, :md the northciii jiriit of Italy. Part of the 
Italian slate, is iimhn- llie gownunem of the Pnj/e, 
Iicncc e:illc(l the J’oju (lorn, or state.^ of the ('Imich; r.'.e 

s. iuthLM'n ]iart of Italy, and the isl.ind of .'^icily, con.'.tifiUe 
file kirigo’om of Naples. ’J'he kingdom of Sanliiii.i toin- 
prixrs (h no.i, Savov, Piedmont, ami the island of ^ n 'Jim. •, 
wljcma; its nanu*. 

In Eiiiropc ihin’c are three general languages ; nam. I\, ; 
the Latin, of whicli the Italian, the I'rencli, ami flu; 
Spanl-.li .'ire dialects; the '1'li tonic, which is spoki u, i 
ihoiigli dillcrcntly, in (hrmany, lliiiigary. Ih'nmarl..* 
Sw\‘dcn, and (>rcat Hritain ; and tlic lavomc, which, 
is llu* k'ingnage (though grc.nly disgui.^cd) of Russia, 
Jh)!.nid, liohemia, 'iml ol‘ 'J'uikcy in JiUVopc. 'riu n* are | 
some of less extent, :is the (deek, the Ik'isrpie, tiu* Hiilish ] 
(whicli is sjiokcn in Wales,) the Irish, and the L.ipjiomc. | 

ihu.upi' i-- ;dso well watered with rivers. Iu .Si-ain, 
tin :iii‘ the I'diro, the d'ajo, or 'I’agus, tluj Guad.'dijuiver, 
tin td'.jJi nta, and lIu' Doiiro; in Idauce, tlie fL'iromie, the 


Man too has his ;inii|)athi(‘s <;j tlie animtil Kiml, and 
I sonu' of them :ire of :i singular nature. I’lu' vvoll-kiiowii 
jtouri.sl, Mr. Ptmuant, had such an extreme aniipallsy to a 
I'W/T, that h(‘ was alway.-. p.(>evish with any per.^oii that 
wore one, and has be» u known lo snatch them off and 
j throw <h('in inl^ the fire. It I.s rt lnied ofliim, that lumig 
^ at Ghcsfi'V, he l^ad oci*asi<»n to w.ait on the Mayoi, wlio 
unluckily wore a hill- hottonied powdered wig. Tliis 
' ornamcm of the heail Penniml vieweil with rising choler ; 
j at Iasi, unable to emlure it imv longer, be .sci/t d the 
I ofluidve object, and look to bis heel<5, followed by the 
’etju.-dly cnrag(‘d and bald- paled mayor, while tiu. wig 
1 wavc(l i'l PeuuauL s baud, and the powder spread inceusi* 

1 on the air, to the no small mirth of the jiopiilaet^ who 
j used afterwards to c.'ill it the Mayor and Mi. Penuam’.s 
I tour ilnough Chest (u*. 

! ('hildven, and perBous of delicate eonsiilutious, an* 
j liable to ciutaiii .'mtijiaihies', and jianieularly in the much* 
of food ; and thercfoic uothmg can be move improper than 
lo siibjcci them to eoereiou in the n.se of .'diments. .\n 
mstanc(‘ oei urred of this description in the e.iso of a Imv, 

_ who w.'i.s <5f .-^iieli a delicately m i vous eoustitutioii, tlinl he 
! could not rndnn* the .sighr oi’ ;mimal food, ami the .smell of 
. it when dicsad, f gencrally so giateful lo hungry jier.soiiH,) 

, w.'ts to him most <l!sagree;ihli : cvi'n the sight of a butcher 
was ;i ino’.t nuiseon-i ol>*|cct, and the jil.ilc on whiidi ih‘sh 
, iiii-al li.'sd hi en pl.ici'd, or tlie linif'e tbai had been u.Sed lo 
; cm it, w:is an obji ct ol'Iii-, vion nt aniipalhv. 

* ’fins boy, ilioiigb not .al inned at the lo.ss of liis own 
l)!«>ed, winch twice, h.ippeiud to :i gie.'il extent by acci- 
(k'lil, conhl not ^’inliire the shedding of thi* blood, even of 
;i jiig. .e:d has bren known to al)«M Mt liimself a whole tlay 
: ii; lie- wo. ids. when those ;mimal.s were .slain for the jiro- 
vt'ion of i:i-, hither'-, hon -.e •, mn* emdd he he convinced 
; fo! nemv .kiy-'. tint iiie polluiions of the butcher's h.ands 
I'.-wl Im 1 11 wrislud aw.'iv fioio the kuifi* .'•mi folk that he 
leid u « d a! id" niis'ds. I'litil this yriuth w i.s full sixtes i 
-nr Oi .I-,,. . !,i.' h.-ii! mwi r eaten one oune«' ol'aiiiin.d food, 
.■ ;i e mid th, iiio^t •'M.iwiiig Iniiigt 1 * li.ive forced Jn’iii to 
l.-ike n, .1 wlwde week':- expeument having !)<•( il inndo 
f'-r that purpose, nniil sinking natuii' shewed that her 
.'•otip.nhv e.as em val v. Itli •xistenee, and then incredulity 
w:i. whollv ovcia-onu'. * 

.\nii|)atlii* s, hi.-' the last irK^ntiomal, seem to form the 
dcmarcatl-.ns in t.hc economy of natnre’it animal creation. 
Some crcatuixs arc rm .Bomc grfminh'(trousy\- 
(yihei':, •> /afnnn’ofn\'\ and none, except man, actually^n'o- 
m'lhCurnnht^, Man, in fact, is tlie most voracious of all 

* CtdHt.i.} nii:; -h, or tli.u wliMi li\("- on Itosli, 

t (•i.nnii.h • ' 0 . 11 / I r li\ 

1 O' ■ rill'/ <• l.\ iji/ npi»M L'l-'dij. 
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animAlst but o^caaiomilly i&ature stamps him witl^ a 
p^uliarjtji, a||A hi> appetites th prefer her sim- 
ple than to seek the blood of her 

animated. c|!i|K^jlries* 

Mkhtal AiiTtl^ATHiEs arc such as sprin^r up in the mind 
from C0ttain affections, the result of thought, and of spi- 
rituai'>ihfluences, more difficult to define, but not less 
.potbl^ than the former ; natural antipathies arc evidently 
effect of physical organization ; but mental antipathies 
dHiie from a source little, if at all, eonnecled v^ith the 
animal economyj constitution, or structure of the human 
frame., 

A man who has an antipathy to vice, to dishonesty, 
fraud, and falsehood, has it not from any animal influence; 
there is no principle of corjmreal gratifleation in tliia dis- 
position, — it is an antipathy solely of the mind, with which 
organs of sense have no connexion or affinity ; nay, 
on the contrary, are in opposition to, and conflict 
the principles on which such sanctified antipathies 
arc established ; for this cause, the Apostle Ptiiil speaks 
of a war betiveen his spiritual faculty and his natural 
senses, and laments the power of the latt^, which ** when 
he would do good, made evil present with him/' 

The antipathy . against wickedness, uaurixation, and 
despotism, is alao of this holy origin ; it is a principle of 
divine nature, andean never be obi iterated, ‘—it does not 
depend on animal feeling, it is the imparted Spirit of God 
infused into the mind of man. 

• (To be continuoA) 


INTEREST OF MONEY. 

IxterkstMs a sura paid for the use of money for a 
certain time and rate. In the reign of Henry VIlI. a. d, 
1546, a law was made to fix the interest at 10 per cent. : 
this is the first legal interest knoivii in England. In the 
reign of Elizabeth, legal interest was 12 per cent. During 
the Commonwealth, and the Protectorship of Cromwell,* 
interest was reduced to 6 per cent. In the latter part of 
the reign of Queen Anne, in the year 1714, a law was 
made, that the interest should not exceed 5/. for the use 
of lOOl. for one year, and so on for a greater or less sum, 
proportionable to the time proposed. 

— "wn—rwr-T — aw 

HISTORICAL MEMORANDA OF AUGUST. 

On An^. 15, 1822, George //'. vitiited Scotland, when he was 
■ilijiBIBiasticnIly received bv our northern brethren, A complete 
aoftjpimt of this event maybe found in Rlackwood’s Magneiin; for 
Seplaimber, 1822. A poem wrilton on thi.s occasion by John 
MAjn^ aulbor of the Siller Gini,” and Bonie other pieces, is 
WWimrth reading, a? exliihitiiig tlie native genius of Caledon ian 
rt^and anient iovidty. 

■^Ifi0eu Adelaide born on t)ic Rlih of this montb : tlic 
of Kenii on the On tlie ISlh, ]7{»:i, a liery meteor 

Ktiglaiid. 

On Ay 19th, died Roficrt lUuom fvUl, ibo author of the " Farmer's 
l^isoine other uoenH, at tlic age of 57. I Jr was a poet of 
pdtaftjl’ !|mted' by the Muses, but not hcmefiti'd by education, bis 
sphere '^9 Gib being humble; bis imagination was great and 
piolliriMqiie, ‘VA.,thia Domim H, died CoFsar Augii$itiSt 


the Roma 

Tlic fimmWok of .pitdib by (■ranmer on the 

20th, \^7;. hts second book Whh. publislud* in 15r>;b These 
JHTdmtti^ have been reprinted by Ae SoeieW lor rromoting 
Christen Knowledge," and also by the ** Prayer Book and Homily 
Society.'* . 


On the 21st of this month, 1765, Kuu IftlfumlV* was bogn., 

St. BiaTHDX.ojiGw.^The 24ih of uAfnmS^jjfit dedicated to 
St, BariAoiomew. Tim word Baiiholoimuir 'tbs son of 

Tolfnai or Totowummf the name of. a ftmOy luilokuz 
mentioned by tlie celebrated historian, Josepinilir; ptsaohsa ' 
Ihe Gospel in Annema, and aflerws^ vi 0 it^^i(j|ilBa. . lie is 
said to have been flayod alive by the orders of Astyt^s, Xing of 
Armenia. 

llie anniversaiy df this d^y Js^snemorahlefor flie cruel ^massa^ 
of upwards of 70,000 PhitMti^lii, France, In 1572) by .m PimislSi 
and by the direction of their 'mhuman. sovereigil^.€hrA]ii.Es iX.* 
In the Memoirs of the Diike of Sitlly, therc.iita very Interesting 
narrativiM’ his own eaca])e fVoin this horrible carnage. 

I vw in bed, (says the Diiki^^;|^d'awfdted from sleep thgay 
hours before inidnight by the imm w ,aG\t£la bells, and the ciiuA 
fused cries of tlie populace. My govi^t^ St. Julian, with my/ 
valet de chambre, went hastily and 1 never 

afrerwords heard more of these men-; who,, doubt, were 
among the first that were sacriilced to public tbry. 1 continued 
alone in ihy ohambar, dressing myself, when in a few moments 1 
saw my landlord enter, pal^e, and iu the utmost sonsfeniation : he 
was of the reformed religion/ and, liavlng learned what the matter 
was, had consented to go to mass, to save his life and preserve his ^ 
house from being pilh^[sd. He came to persuade mo to do the 
same, and to take me with him. 1 did not pro^v to follow 
him, but resolved to try if I could gain the college m Buigundy, 
where I had studied ; though the great distance betwean the house 
where I tlien was, aiid ^fe village, made the attempt-very dange- 
rous. Having diagtiis^kil^clf in a scholar's gown, 1 put a large 
prayer-book luidar and went into the street. 1 was 

seized with hMj|||||^sible horror, at the sight of the furious mur- 
derers, who, nmfrhig from all parts, forced open the doors, and 
cried aloud, /AiV/, moMsacrethe ltugueftota,*f The blood which t 

saw shed before my eyes ' redoubled tiiy terror. I fell into the 
midst of .a body of guards; they stopped me, interrogated me, 
and were bcffiiming to use mo ill, when, happily for me, tlie book 
that 1 carried was pertselved, and served me for a passport; Twlca 
after this 1 fell into the same danger, from whi^.i extricated 
mysulf with the same good fortune. 

At last 1 arrived at the college of Burgundy, where a danger 
still greater thnii any I had yet met with awaited me. 'I’ho 
porter having twice refused me entrance, I continued stapdfng in 
e midst of the street, at the mercy of tlie ferocious murderers, 
whose numbers increased every moment, and who were evidently 
seeking for their prey ; when it came into my mind tu look foif 
La Faye^ the principal of the college, a good man, by whom J was 
tender^ beloved, llio porter, nrevaUed upon by SLune small 
pieces of money which I put into bUhand, admitted me and my 
friend carried me to his apartment, where two inhuman pries^ 
whom I heard mention ^‘Sicilian Vespers,” wanted to force me 
from him, that they might cut me in pieces ; saying the order was, 
not to spare even Infants at the breast. All the good man could 
do was to conduct me privately to a distont chamber, where he 
ocked me up. Here 1 was confined three days, uncertain of mv 
destiny ; ana taw no ono but a servant of my friend, who caimr 
from time to time to bring me provWona.'’ The Duke, three 
days after, left his ceil, and tho murdering and pillaging was at an 
cud. {Snlly's Memoira^ Vol. 1. p. 33. Ea\\jl778.) 

• It is not unworthy of remark, that Charles X. (who lately ex- 
patriated himself Irom France), actually sought and found hospitable 
reception among a people of the most strict protectant principles i 
namely, the preshyterians of Scotland. 

f lIuoiJENOTS, a name given by way of contempt to the Protes- 
tants in France, The name had its rise in the year lfiC9, on tlie 
following occaKion. At Tours, the place where they were thus flw* 
denominated, tlio people had a notion that an apparition, or hobgoblin, 
called king Ilugout strolled about tlie streets in the night-time; from 
whence, n.s tho.se of tin* reformed i-eligioii met in the night to pray Jkc., 
fhev called them Htn*ucnots! that is, disciples of king Hugon. Gdblin 
signifies an evil walking spirit ; hobgoblin means the chief among the 
gohiins. 
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THE WORLD, 

By the World/’ in its most extended 9 ense^ is meant 
** the whole univeme. of created beings /’ but the term is 
most commonly ap|^ed»to the ** Earth, and its inha- 
bitants/* It has maAy other shades of mdbiing, some of 
which will be noticed in the course of this Essay. 

When we contemplate the vast Universb which the 
Almiouty has created, and still maintains in existence 
with indnite ease, and with the most perfect order and 
regularity, our minds are overwhelmed m thought, and we 
are lost in the immensity of the abject. When we call to 
mind that thousands and tens of thousands, yea, unknown 
multitudes of enormous globes, shining with their own 
light, and illuminating and warming millions of inferior 
spheres, are regularly disposed throughout the regions of 
infinite space ; whilst around them those inferior spheres 
incessantly revolve with unerring accuracy, without inter- 
fering in the least with each other ; the idea is too vast 
to be comprehended by a finite mind, and we can only 
wonder and adore. 

If wc take another view of this subject, and imagine, 
what there is every reason to believe 4s true, that every 
one of these innumerable globes is peopled with rational 
beings, and furnished with irrational animals, trees, plants, 
minerals, &c., or things analogous to tlicun ; that every 
creature is under the watchful superintendence of a gracious 
providence; that even a sparrow cannot fall to the ground 
without the knowledge and permission of our heavenly 
Father /’ that ** the very hairs of our head arc all num- 
bered and that not even an insect, a blade of grass, iior 
an atom throughout this boundless Uniykuse, can exist 
a moment without divine support, — with what deep ^ 
humility ought we to prostrate ourselves at the feet of j 
Him who is every where present, whose Infinite Wisdom 
and Almiouty Power arc as constantly exerted and in- 
dispensably required to cause the growth of the minutest 
loaf, or to maintain in existence a particle of dust, as to 
support and regulate the infinity of worlds which he has 
made ! 

If, in contemplating the World, we confine our views to 
the Globe which w'e inhabit, wc shall discover a bound- 
less field for admiration and astonishment : though a mere 
point when compared to the aggregate of existing spheres^ 
it is prodigiously vast when abstractedly considered, and 
presents inexhaustible sources of wonder and delight. 
Could the eye of man take in at one view the wliole of its 
surface ; — could it observe, as in one vast Panorama, its 
lofty mountains, deep vallies, its wide-extended oceans 
and seas, its .flaming volcanoes, its towering rocks, its 
immense forests, i^s verdant plains, its sterile sands, its 
fruitful fields, — what a grand and magnificent scene would 
it present ! What exalted ideas would it inspire of our 
Great Creator, and what humbling views of ourselves ! 

But, if in addition to this the secret operations of 
Nature were laid open to our observation, and wc could 
clearly perceive the constant miracles that arc incessantly 
in progress, from the circumference of the Globe to its 
centre, what wonders should we behold i It is impossible 
to glance at even the ten tliousand millionth part of them ; 
but the mention of a few will give some idea of the 
amazing scene. With what interest should we con- 
template the action of the heart in animals, propelling the 
blood througli a thousand arteries and veins, and receiving 
it back through its appointed channels ! Witli what ad- 
miration shomd we behold tlic- changes by which food is 
assimilated to the animal body, and converted into sub- ; 
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stances fitted to recruit the exhaustion of the different 
parts! How should wc admire the processes by which 
plants draw their nourisliment fi[om the Earto, and the 
wonderful manner in which their juices circulate, arc 
converted, some into trood, some into leaves, and others 
into flowers and fruits ! How should we be gratified by 
watching the manner in which NAyujax shapes the leaf 
and paints the flower; by what means she imparts to 
them their different qualities, their various scents and 
fUvohrs ; how, from the-same soil, one plant draws that 
juice which produces wholesome and ddicjpua nourish- 
ment, while another is loaded with nauseous and destruc- 
tive poison ! 

C!ould we carry our researches still farther, and view 
with microscopic eye the infinite Vnulutudes, the countless 
millions of organized and sentient beings that inhabit both 
the land and water, so exceedingly minute, that, in com- 
parison, the mite is as bulky as the elephabt, and observe 
the same processes going on within uieir bodies as in 
those of the largest animals; that these' almost infinitely 
small creatures have their pains and pleasures, eheir 
desires and aversions, their quarrels and combats, like 
their brethren of a larger growth, — we should be lost in 
wonder and astonishment as much at this view of the 
minutiae of Creation as at the contemplation of the 
boundless Universe. And as our best Telescopes cannot 
discover all, nor perhaps the greatest portion of the vast 
Globes that roll in infinite space, neither can our best 
Microscopes trace Creation downwards throughout its 
retiring grades, there being, no doubt, objects in existence 
much too small ever to be seen by Man even with these 
helps. But the minutest is known to God, and is the object 
of his providential care. 

The ignorance of Man occasions him to consider this 
World as abounding with evils which have no natural 
existence. Most of those he does experience arise from 
ills perversion of the gi/ls of Providence, and from the 
absurdities which refinement lias introduced. In the ani- 
mal world; which is free from the control of man, we see 
little or no misery. Instinct teaches them in what grati- 
fications to indulge, and what to shun ; they obey its 
dictates, and arc healthy and happy. It is true that many 
tribes prey on others ; but as death is the lot of all, and 
the pang inflicted by a violent one is but momentary, this 
is but a little drawback to their felicity. It is to man 
alone that this world is a scene of trouble and sorrow, of 
vexations and disappointments, of pains and sickness, of 
an unhappy life, and an agonizing death. Many of the 
animals which he has domesticated endure much misery 
from his cruelty and improper management of them ; but 
it is man alone that endures both bodily and iiieiital 
anguish, the fruit of transgression, and a wide departure 
from the dictates of Nature. 

By the World, wc sometimes understand the Iniiiian 
race, and sometimes that part of it only which is destitute 
of true religion ; whose views are confined to the unsatis- 
factory and transient pursuits of this life. To retire from 
the WORLD, or into solitude, is by some considered me- 
ritorious ; such persons forget that, while we are not to 
set our best affections on things below, we have duties to 
perform in Society which it is criminal to neglect ; and 
that he who retires into solitude to shun temptation, is 
like the soldier who deserts his post in the day of battle* 

Sometimes, the manners and customs of mankind are 
denominated the Would ; thus, when a man has had much 
experience in life, — lias been actively engaged in its 
scenes,— has suffered from its knavery and treachery, and 
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is thereby qualified to instruct oUiers how to pass through 
it in safety, he is. said “ to know ihc World I" Unhappily 
it is difficult to attain this knowledge, without the mind 
being tainted, and the integrity eomewliat impaired. 

What a distent scene may we hope that the World 
will one day present, to that which at present meets our 
eyes, when the progress of Knowledge shall have en- 
lightened the minds of all mankind I When wars and 
fightuigB shall cease;— when integrity and uprightness 
sh^ govern the actions of every individual ; — when party 
distinctions, either in* religion or politics, shall no longer 
exist, and passion and prejudice no longer bear sway ! 
The day, we fear, is far distant ; but there is reason to 
liopc that it will arrive and bless mankind ivith peace. 


EXPLANATION OF THE MAP OF THE WORLD, 
iSrc. 

Tub Would on which wc live is represented by an 
artijivial Globe or Mar ; and the science so representing 
it is called (jeograpiiy, — a term implying a description of 
the Earth. 

This science is divided into general and particular. 
General Gbograpiiy embraces a most extensive view, 
and regards the earth as a planet connected with the 
solar system, by which we investigate its peculiar pro- 
perties, its figure, magnitude, and motions. Pauticulau 
(jiiooiiAiniY describes the several regions of the Eanli, 
chiefly as being divided among various nations, and im- 
proved by the art and industry of man.* 

Ihe World, called the Earth, is chiefly composed of 
two elements, land and water ; which, according to their 
various combinations, form all that is visible on its sur- 
face,' or invisible beneath. To explain tlic theory of 
its revolution, and variety of seasons, and to calctdatc 
the distances of different count ries, geographers have 
adopted imaginary circles, for tlie better understanding 
of wliich it will be proper to inspect a terrestrial globe, or 
if a globe be not at hand, a map, such as the one.annexed. f- 
Obs. When geographers had discovered the sj)herical 
figure, and diurnal rotation of the earth, they were soon 
led to a method of exhibiting its motions and vuiious 
positions, by means of an artificial globe ; and it still 
continues to afford a correct method of illustrating the 
principles of Geography. The artificial teircstrial globe 
is a representation of the Earth in its natural ligiire, ex- 
hibiting a general delineation of the land and sea, with the 
several circles, intended to mark out the relative situation 
of places on its surface. The iniaginnry axis about which | 
the Earth revolves, is represented by the rod upon wliicb 
the globe turns; and the points in which it terminates are 
termed the poles — one called the north, and tlic other the 
south pole. 

The Circles on the globe arc usually divided into 
great and small. A great circle is that wliicli divides 
the globe into two equal parts or hemispheres. A small 
circle is parallel to the former, but docs not divide the 
globe into two equal parts. 

# Each of these circles is divi<lcd into *3(50 equal parts, 
culled degrees ; each degree is subdivided imo GO equal | 

• As the science of gcography^is so iniimatt-ly comiected with that 
of astronomy ; and as it is impossible to attain a cfimplcte knowledge 
of the one, without u considerable knowledge oftlic i»tlu r. the reader 
is requested, before lie proceeds to enter ujmii a aescrip- | 

tion of the difftTcnt countries of the world, attenti\ely to i'-.u'ae llie j 
short view of astronoiny wliich is given in the several pe .t - i.f this 
work. See Nos. 3, 4, o, 0, 10, I'J, 14, 15, 10, 17, 10, 20, ami 

f The map of the Western Uciuisphcro will be given in c. i ii' .a. 
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parts, called minutes, or geographical miles ; eadi minute 
is also subdivided iiuo GO equal parts, called seconds* 

The great circles are the Equator, Meridian^ Noriaon, 
and EvHptic ; the sfnallt the IVopictt and Po/kr oiroles. 

The Equayoa, every part of w{jiicb ts equally distant 
from both the p^es, divides the earth iota the northern 
and southern hemispheres. 

This circle is also called by astronomers,' Ahe^jE^uittoc- 
tial^ and among sailors, the Line, and when they sail over 
it, they are said to cross the Line, 

The pole of the equator, which is in the northern 
hemisphere, is called the arctic ot* north po^;- and the 
other, the antarctic ^ or south pole. The line which joins 
the poles, is called the axis of the earth, it being the line 
about which the earth performs its 'diurnal rotation. 

The equator serves to calculate the longitude, or dis- 
tance of places east or west of each other ; and likew'ise 
latitude, or ^hc distances north or south of this circle. 

The Mrrtdian of a place is the circle which passes 
through that place and the poles of the earth, represented 
by the brazen, or universal meridian, and divides the 
globe into the eastern and western hemispheres. (Sec 
Map,) In other w'ords, the meridians are great circles 
which pass through the poles, and crotfa the. equator at 
right angles. • ;/ 

Obs, — As every place from east to w'est has its proper 
meridian, their number is indefinite ; but on globes and 
maps, they arc drawn only through every lOth or 15tli 
degree of the Equator ; and the English generally call 
that which passes through London the Jirst mcridiun. 
The first .^meridian serves to calculate the longitude, east 
or west, according to the country where it is taken. For 
instance, in France, the distance of longitude is reckoned 
ea.st or w'est of Paris. In England it is taken east or 
west of London. It is called tlic first meridian, in order 
to distinguish it from the other meridians, which intersect 
the equator at equal distances from the first meridian. 

The Latitude of a place i.s its distance from the 
equator, and theVcl'ore cannot exceed DO degrees. It is 
called north or south, according as the situation of the 
place is in the northern or southern hemisphere. 

Parallels of latitude are less circles drawn on the 

terrestrial globe parallel to the equator, and are all 

equidistant. These, as well as the nieiuliaiis, are inde- 
finite, because every point of the meridian, from pole to 
polv’, may be supposed to have a parallel of latitude pass- 
in^; through it. In globes and maps, g<*nerally, the 

parallels of latitude are d^awn through every iOth tlegrcc 
of the meridian. Hence, it will be observed, there are 
nine extending to the north, including the G(|uator, niul 
nine to the south. And as their distance is 10 degrees, 
the whole distance from the equator to either the north or 
south polo must be 6,227 English miles. 

The difference of latitude betw'een any two places is an 
arc of the meridian included between tiu parallels of 
latitude, passing through those places. If one of the 
places be situated on the equator, the diflerence of lati- 
tude is equal to tiie latitude of the other place. 

Longitude is the distance of a place, east or west, from 
the first meridian, which, in British globes and maps, is 
that which passes through the royal observatory at Green- 
wich. Longitude never exceeds 180 degrees. 'J'he 
e.xlent of a degree of longitude diminishes in advancing 
from the equator to the poles. 

The difference of longitude betw^een any two places is 
an arc of the equator, intercepted between the meridians 
of those places. If the first meridian pass through one of 
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tho places, the difference of longitude is equal to the longi- 
tude of the other place. The distance between two places 
is the intercepted arc of a great circle passing through them. 

The bearing of one place from another is deterinir^d by 
a kind of spiral, called^ rJhmMine, drawn bettfeen them, 
80 as to make equal angles with all the meridians it 
crosses. Its use is, in navigation, to shew what course 
a ship mult steer to sail iVom one port or given place to 
another. 

Obs. The great use of knowing the latitude and longi- 
tude of places, Or ships at sea, is to be able to ascertain 
the exact point where the ship is at the moment of in- 
quiry : for, by knowing the distance north or south of 
the "equator, and east or west of the first nicrklian, you 
have the exact situation required. 


The Horizon of a place is a circle everywhere equi- 
distant from that place, and divides tho globe into the 
upper' and hwer hemispheres. When the circle has ^r 
its centre that of the earth, it is called the rational horizm ; 
but when it has the eye of the spectator for its centre,' it is 
termed the sensible horizon ; ora in other words, the sensi- 
ble horizon is that line which is the boundary of our sight 
between the earth and the sky. 

The Poles of the horizon are the Zenith and Nadir^ 
The point in the heavens immediately above the observer 
is called the Zenith ; and the point in the heavens directly 
beneath him is tho Nadir, 

(To be continued*) 


THE SHARK. 



Of the Shark there arc two species, distinguished by 
their different colours, blue and whUc : and of all the 
inhabitants of the deep the sliark is the fiercest and the 
most voracious. 

The Blue Shark, a most terrible fish of prey, is usually 
from seven to eight feet in length, and of a proportionable 
thickness ; the mouth is capacious, and furnished witli 
large broad teeth. It is of an oblong form, and its belly 
is of a silver white. Tho mouth of the blue shark is 
similar to that of the white shark, but it is not furnished 
with so many teeth. 

/Elian says, “ This species will permit the small brood, 
when in danger, to swim down its throat, and take shelter 
in its belly.*' The fact is confirmed by Rondeletius; 
and, as Mr. Pennant observes, it is no more incredible 
than that the young of the opossum^* should seek an 
asylum in the ventral pouch of its parent, — a fact too well 
known to be contested. It is probable that this degree of 
affection is not peculiar to the blue shark, but common to 
the whole genus. The blue shark frequents many of our 
coasts, particularly those of Cornwall, during the pilchard 
season. 

Though Rondcletius says he was an eye-witness to its 
fondness for human flesh, yet it is less destructive in our 
seas, owing perhaps to the coolness of the climate, which 
is known to abate the fierceness of some animals, and the 
venom of others. 

The White Shark is much larger than the preceding, 

* Tbe opossum, a very siii(|[u1ar animal, is about 15 inches 
The most singular part of this animal is that tho skin of tlie belly of 
the female is loose, forming a kind of a bag or pouch, with an aperture 
iii it, nt which, in time of danger, it takes in its young. 


anti Jias a greater number of teeth. Of the white shark 
some have been known to w eigh upwards of four thousand 
pounds. The head and eyes are large, the snout is long, 
and the mouth is enormously wide. The throat fs also 
extremely wide, ami capable of swallowing a man with 
the greatest case ; but its teeth are the most terrible ; 
tlicrc are six rows, which are flat, triangular, exceeilingly 
sliarp at their edges, and finely serrated. Of these 
there arc about 70 in each jaw ; and from their sharpness 
they are terrible instruments of destruction ; and their 
destructibility is said to increase in proportion as they 
grow older. Indeed all the other parts of this monster arc 
almost c([uallY terrible to behold ; and its whole aspect 
is marked with malignity. It has large goggle eyes, 
which it turns with ph asure on every side, and hence can 
beliold its prey as well beliind as before. The tail is of a 
semi-iunar form, and from its vast strength it can strike 
with a most amazing force ; on which account, the sailors 
cut it off with an axe immediately they get it on board. The 
colour of this animal is of a light grey ; its skin is rough, 
hard, and prickly ; and from it is made that substance 
which covers instrument cases, called slmgreen. 

The shark is as dreadful from its courage and activity, 
as from its appearance: no flsh can swim faster; 'sonei* 
arc so constantly employed in swimming ; it outstrips 
ihe swiftest ship.s, plays round them, and seems to gaze at 
the passengers without oxhi biting tlie^ 'smallest symptom 
of an effort to proceed, 'fiie depredations this animal 
commits are frequent and furmidable. In all hot climates 
it is the dread of the suilurs, where it constantly attends 
the ships, in cx})cctation of what may fall overboard. 
Dr. Goldsmith relates, that, as a sailor was bathing in 
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the Mediterranean, near Antibes, in 1741, while he was 
swimminj^ about fifty yards from the .ship, he perceived a 
monstrous fish approacl\ing him ;* struck with terror at 
its voracious appearanci’, t}>c poor man cried out to his 
companions in tnc vessel to take him on board ; when 
they immediaiely threw him a rope, and while drawing 
him up tlie ship*s .side, the shark darted after him, and bit 
off one of his legs. 1 mlecd, when a man has the misfortune 
to be pursued hy any of these animals, he perishes without 
the slightest hope. “A master of a Guinea ship,” says Mr. 
Pennanf, “ informed me, tliat a rage of suicide prevailed 
among his new-bought slaves, fVom a notion the unhappy 
creatures had, that after death they should be restored 
again to their families, friends, and country. To convince 
them, at least, that tlnfy should iKJt reanimate their bodies, 
he ordered one of their corpses to bo tied by the heels 
tp a rope, and lowered it into the sea; and, though it was 
drawn up again as last as the united force of the crew 
could ho oxorlcd, yot in that sliort space llie sharks had 
dovourc.'d every part hut the f(?ct, which wore st enred at 
the end of tlio cord.” So groat is the rapacity of the 
shark, that it rojoets nothing that has life ; hut human flesh 
appears to be its most favoiirilo food ; whon once it has 
fod on that, it continually haunts those ]»laces where it 
expects a return of its prey. 

THE SEASONS. 

Of the four seasons nt the year, throe, Summer^ 

and shod their sweet inlluoiicon alike on all: the 

siin shines, the ilowers hlooin, the birds sing, and the 
hahny /ophyrs blow, both Ibv poor and rich, 'riie most 
exalted of lu.inkind share these (blights in coninion with 
the poorest pi-asaiit ; and tlie man who has scarcely the 
necessaries of life, basks on a sunny hank, and <mjoys the 
delightful seems aroiiixl him with as much zest (and, 
perhajis, with fewer drawbacks on his jdeasure,) as the 
lord ol’ countless thousands. 

Spring has been the theme of so many writers, both in 
jirosc and verse, tliat little ran be said with any preten- 
sions to novelty. Snmiy skies, balmy breezes, springing 
flowers, and. the inusie of the groves, have been described 
and sung even to satiety ; W(! shall, therefore, in this 
essay, atteni]>t to moralize on its various appearances, and 
to draw a parallel between it and the youth of man. 

It fVc<|nently hapjicus that Spring appears to cornmcnec 
caiJy; suuuy days and balmy gales are not unfrequent 
even in Vehruary : u ruined by the gonir'l intluences, 
insects come abio.ul, birds begin to tune their voices, and 
rougli winter sccmus liavc lakeu its flight. But the 
experit need observer of nature is not to be deceived by 
these appearances: lie doe.-, not throw olf his winter dress; 
he does not begin to shear his flocks; nor to turn his 
cattle into the meadow-, : in ;i few sliort hours these flatter- 
ing scenes vanish; again the snows de.scend, llic keen 
winds blow, the birds beionie iileni, and tlic insects retire 
to their secure retreats. 

' Just so it sometimes is with Yinilh. At an early age, 
we fancy we can perceive bright gl(.*ains of intellect. The 
child, by quickness of apprcliension, fondness for books, 
and anxious inquiries after knowledge, seems to give 
promises of future eminence, — of rajiid advance* in the 
path of learning and wisdom. But too frequently this 
display of precocious '*' inti licet, of early sagacitv. f:f eagei 

• llipe l.tlpu* tl'c liim* ; preuKiturc. 


desire for improvement, subsides into inditfbrenee ; dul- 
ness gradually creeps over the mind, and he who, at 
hts fir«t entrance into life, gave reason to hope that at 
maturity he would shine as a star of* the first magnitude, 
deceives his fond parents* hopes, and never rjees even to 
mediocrity. 

Even when Spring has so far advanced as no longer to 
border on^the winter,' it is extremely inconstant. i Storms 
frequently deform its fair face; torrents of tain sometimes 
surprise the travell(3r, whom its beauties .have enticed 
abroad ; rude and boisterous winds oft take place of the 
balmy zephyrs, and • commit great ravages among the 
tender vegetable tribes, + that are just springing into 
renovated existence ; chilling frosts nip the opening lmds> 
and destroy the hopes of a fruitful summer.— ^o in Youth, 
the season of gaiety and good humour, of cheerfulness 
and freedom from anxious cares, turbulent passions arc 
easily roused, evil propensities arc feftbly resisted, and 
the fair seeds of virtue arc prevented from flourishing with 
that luxuriance which parental fondness anticipated. 

Yot, witli all these imperfccti(;ns, Sjiring is a lovely 
season; it affords a great gratification to view nature 
reviving in all her youthful loveliness ; and the pleasure 
is iierhaps heightened by the occasional glooms wdiich 
storms and tempests produce. — So even the very way- 
wardness of Ynnlh has something engaging in it; and, if 
properly managed, may bo rendered not only harmless, 
blit, in .some respects, advantageous : for, as the smi 
shines brighter, tjie flowers smell sweeter, and the herbage 
of the meadow assumes a greener hue after a thundcr- 
.slorm; so, after the indulgence of any impetuous feeling, 
ingenuous youth seems more interesting after being 
brought to reason and reflection, to acknowledge its 
errors, and to sincerely repent of them, than when it 
maintained the even tenor of its way, undisturbed by 
ang(ir, iinriifllcd by passion. 

Let us not be understood by this to advocate the <’aiis.c 
of those who indulge in impetuous sallies. But, as it is 
not to be supposed that young persons have, as yet, liad 
sufficient time, or acquired sufllcient strength of mind, to 
subdue their feelings, and restrain their emotions, the 
undisguised display of them gives a clue to their character, 
and affords an opportunity of advising and reproving, 
which, otherwise, might not so conveniently offer. AVe 
arc well aware that evil passions exist in tlic hearts of all 
hy nature ; and it is their occasionally getting tiic mastery, 
that affords parents and preceptors the opportunity of 
attempting to root them out. This can be most Cfcsily 
done* in early youth ; as weeds can be most effectually 
eradicated from a field or garden, if tlicy shew themselves 
before the crop has ni.ade any great advance. Evil habits, 
if siiflLivd to continue long unchecked, contract a stub- 
bornness which nothing can eventually overcome. 

Although Spring is an uncertain and v ariable season, 
.sometimes bright and shining, at others gloomy and dull ; 
sometimes cherishing its productions with a genial warmth, 
and at others chilling them with biting wincis and nipping 
frosts; yet, by poper care, many of the evils arising 
from these variations can be .avoided. The skilful gar- 
dener watches the changes of the atmosphere ; he antici- 
pates, by infallible signs, the coming storm; he exposes 
his infant ])rogeny|. to the warm rays of an unclouded sun; 


+ Every thing that has growth without sensation or power of .self- 
motion is vegetable ; the “ vegetable tribes^* therefore imply, or tomprisc, 
;ill kinds and species of plants. 

t Here used ligmaiivcly (of vegetables), young sprouU, young plants ; 
(of human beings), ut&pring, race, generation. 
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he defends ^em by glasses, mats, and other methods, 
from cold and storms; by this careful attention they 
{Jourisli and grow strong, until at length they acquire 
sufficient rirmnes& to endure all the changes of the sky 
without injury. 

So Youiht variable as the Spring, and subfect to 'a 
tliousand caprices, which, if unattended to by a wise and 
experience^ preceptor, would for ever blight the hopes .of 
those who are interested in their welfare, arfe guarded 
from the ill consequences of these irregularities by his 
careful and vigilant interference : with consummate skill 
he restrains impetuosity, and stimulates indolence ; with 
^ patient assiduity he endeavours to eradicate the evil pfo- 
pen^Itics of his pupifs mind, and to inspire good principles, 
which are the foundation of good actions. He warms them 
into exertion, by pointing out the beauties and delights to 
be enjoyed in the path of wisdom and virtue; and he 
guards against the chilling infidence of difficulties, by 
judiciously removing them as much as possible. Is any 
individual among his tender charge drooping and dejected, 
from an idea of his incompetence to perform the tasks 
allotted, he, like the careful guardian, affords him aid and 
support, until confidence in his powers is acquired, and he 
no longer needs any other prop. 

I SUAfM£R. 

iffhn likewise, in the Sufnmer of liis years, goes forth 
into the world to practise those lessons which he has been 
taught in his YoiUh, to Hourish and grow in the w'idc 
field of Society, and to acquire that rich harvest which 
may reasonably be expected from the seeds so carefully 
anci seasonably sown. But there arc a thousand casualties, 
and a thousand dangers whiclT still threaten to defeat his 
hopes. Ills passions arc still strong; his jiKlgmcnt is 
immature; if he rely on liimself alone, if he reject the 
counsel and the advice of the more experienced in the 
ways of life, lie will be like a field of com overrun with 
weeds, which disappoints the hopes of the husbandman, 
and produces little more than straw. As corn in summer 
is cut and stored for future use, so, in the prune of his 
years, ought Man to lay up for the ** Winter of age,'^ He 
ought carefully to guard against the neglect of business, 
expensive pleasures, and hazardous speculations, as the 
husbandman maintains liis fences to prevent the ravages 
of cattle among his ripening grain ; for the devastation 
occasioned in a field of corn, by the irruption of the most 
destructive animals, cannot be more effectual than tliat 
caused in the prospects of a young man by the indul- 
gence of the vices named above. The length of the day.s 
in Summer admonishes that, in this, the prime of life, 
when the faculties are in full vigour, and youthful acquire- 
ments arc fresh in his recollcctmn, Man ought to !)c 
vigorous and active in all his lawfiil pursuits, his iin- 
^lorativo duties. The indulgence of sloth enervates the 
I’acultios both of mind and body ; it not only wastes some 
of the most precious hours, but renders liiin unfit to im- 
prove those that remain, llow must tlie bright beams of 
the morning sun, the lively carol of the soaring lark, the 
song of the tlirush and of the blackbird, reprove liis in- 
dolence and folly, wbo wastes tlie most advantageous 
hours for liealth and business in dozing on bis pillow, and 
forcing on himself more sleep tliaii nature requires. 
How do his listless feelings, his reluctance to exertion, 
his want of appetite, his pale and wan countenance, when 
ho has found sufiicient resolution to leave his bed, tell 
him plainly that be is pursuing n plan w'hich will load to 


the ruin both of his health, his circumstanccsi and his 
mental powers ! 

Sloth is not only personally injurious, but it extends its 
baneful influence to all around. A slothful master makes 
indolent and careless servants, How can a man wbo 
neglects his own most Important interests, expect that 
hirelings will be diligent, industrious, .and careful in his 
service? Conscious that tlu^ eye which ought to watch 
over them, to approve their well-doing, and reprove their 
neglect, |s closed in slumber, their energies relox ; they 
arc no longer stimulated to an active and punctual dis- 
charge of their duty, by the hope of commendation, nor 
deterred from negligence and carelessness by the fear of 
reproof ; they receive no lessons of diligence from example ; 
no cheering smiles to lighten their aoils, and sweeten their 
labour. Well is it if such neglect, such powerful induce- 
ments, do not tempt them to ba dishonest ; not satisfied 
with negatively wronging tiicir indolent master, but appro- 
priating to their own use those goods of vvliich he takes 
so little care. Nor do the evils of sloth slop here :*if the 
indolent man be the father of a family, how pernicious are 
the effects of this evil propensiiy ! How widely do they 
extend! Who can say wlierc they will stop? They are 
likely to extend to the latest posterity. The consequences 
are not merely negative ; Ins children do not merely copy 
his example, and indulge in the same baleful* habits; 
they arc not only deprived of that paternal instruction, 
and that pattern of industry and enre, which he ought to 
set before tlieir eyes ; but tbeir minds, thus empty of 
good, arc- soon stored with evil ideas and principles ; they 
a.ssociatc with such as impart to them vulgar manners and 
illiberal sentiments : they become unfit companioii.s for 
tlio w'ise and good ; grow up (o be their parents* shame 
and disgrace ; and, finally, lose that rank in society, 
which, under more favourable auspices, they might have 
maintained with credit and honour. 

How different is the fate of him who diligently improves 
the Summer of his agcT^ Without being actuated by sordid 
motives, be feels it i.s his duty to make the most of those 
talents committed to his care. Is he a man of easy fortune, 
of education, and of taste ? He sits not down in indolent 
enjoyment of the blessings bestowed on him, but is actively 
engaged in extending them to such of his fcllow-crcaturcs 
as are within the sphere of Ins iidlueiice. He provide:; 
emjdoymcnt for ilie industrioxis po«.>r ; he communicates 
instruction to tlie ignorant; he devotes a proper time to 
study, to the cultivation of his mind, and the laying in 
stores of valuable knowledge ; and varies his pursuits so 
as to keep boili bis menial and bodily power.s in full 
vigour, by improving the beauties of nature, executing 
works of taste, and ernbi'llishing his domain by every 
means that a sound judgment and elegant fancy can 
devise. In Ids family, be is not only the careful preceptor, 
but the bright example ; lu>s children learn wisdom from 
hi.s lips,, and diligence from his practice ; tliey are taught, 
that ///e is too" short, and knowledge too extensive, to 
allow any time to be lost in tlie acquisition of it. Is ho 
a man of business, he assents to the truth of Solomon’s 
observation, “ The hand of the maketh rich 

and to tliat of Phaedriis, “ 7'he mttstrr is most clear-sighted 
in his own affairs,** In consoipionce, lie leaves bi.s 
bed soon after dawn ; observes that all bis servants 
arc punctual in llieir altindance; that every thing is 
arranged in proper order, and that every part of their 

* Full of luibcliicf, IK poisonous ; also full of misery or gr^l^O 
s:»i rowful, woeful, s.iil. 



duty is discharged in the most correct and sJcilAil tinner. 

li^is attentive a^ pc dk nyi^ those who lwiy/P * — 

' w^'hhii; at^m;tiPPs'‘of the 

Chat eveiy jii^lA in order, th^t ihis ^ , 

comet, and t|#i3l^ry danger from 
r4l|C«^4«^ of i» guarded a||«i^ as.fat li 

: pce avail. These duties perfortnei^'Jba/ 

bosom of his family, viw a cheerful heart, 
reward be can hope for on earth, 
of an affit^^tionate mrtner, the caveuea of hig^. 
'-^dl-governed children, and me approhatien of hU.own^l 
^^onscience. 

The " S^/mmer of life ” thus employed seldom fails id 
produce :a rich, jfutuum and a serene frinfer. But should 
Frovidence SCe' fit to^affiict 'the latter days of such a man, 
either with' si^tneiM pr poverty, ha is sure of the sympathy 
of his fc]|hm^reatures, and the blessings of liis God. 

m^ROPOLIs‘ ^ ^ 

‘ Thk importance of London, estimated by the amount 
of its population, compared with the other great towns of 
Great Britain : — 

Glasgow 202,426 

Edinlnirgli 1 62,156 

Manchester ]S7,022 

IJverpool 165,175 

Birmingham 146,086 

Leedf 123,393 

Bristol 104,338 

Sheffield 01,692 

Wolverhampton •••••• 67,514 

Knarefborough 62,053 

Norivich 61,110 

Aberdeen • . • 58,0 19 



City of London 122,790 

Do, of Weatminater ...'kM2»89l 

Borough of Southwark . . !l2b|, 1 1 7 
Dp. of Lambeth .••• 154,61.3 
oi* Finsbury , . . . 224,830 
ofMary^le-boiic. 240,294 
of Tower Hamlets 3.19,864 


Do. 

Do 

Du. 


Total.. 1,4.30,417 


Total.. 1,48 1,884 


From tills statement it appears that (he metropolis is 
superior h popuhtjon (o the lit greatest towns in England 
and Scotlatid, 

The .50 bproughs totally disfranchised by tlie Reform 
Bill, cAitained a population (exclusive of Beernl.ston, from 
which place no return has been obtained,) of 71,901, 
being scarcely move than a fifth part of the now metropo- 
litan borough of the Tower Hamlets. 

APOPHTHEGM.^!, 

Mark Anthony, after the battle of Actium^ challenged 
Au giistus, who took no further notice of the insult tlian by 
sending back tinasmswer; If Anthony is weary of his 
life, there are other' ways of dispatch ; 1 shall not trouble 
myself to'be lua executioner,” * 

The richest endowments of the mind are temperance, 
prudence, and fortitude ; prudence is an universal virtue, 
which enters into tlie composition of all the rest, and where 
tliat ieyiot present, fortitude loses its name and nafurev 

pHitosoritY and Religion show themselves lo no In* 
stance so much aa in the preserving our romds jjltitt and 
steady. 


very superior power, and large dimensions. Astrdhemy has been 


IflSTORICAL MEMOI^ANDA OF AUGUST, 

On the.'25t)i of this month'ln 1822, died Sm W. HeesoHAis, 
Knight, LL.D., F.R.S., aged 8.3. He was bom at ttanbver, 
Nov. l.'Vih, 17.38. He came to England in 1757. He discovered 
the planet tliat goes W his name, or more commonly (/rt^us, 
on the 1,3th of March, in 1781. He hhnself named It the 
Georgium Sidus, in honour of Ins late Majesty, George IIL He 
greatly improved the Telespope, and completed one in 17H7, of I 


api^ted professor orr^^ — ^ « 

mans of St. Ambrosb efibeted a hi^bniiMp^ce 

diligently studied theology, i^neinicea ,hk-neie non^yfiufd 
was baptised In 387. In tlie following yei8r he Tetnmd^^iiuiriu^ 
and three vean after was chosen bishop jof tlfepdlUgblt,* :He 
was one or tlie most celebrated of all th6Fatnel?s^.;4^d hiR iRfbrks 
are very numerous; the beet edition is that of Porh^ in^ 10 Vds;; 
foiio, 1079, and lODO. He died in 430, at the age of 77. The 
render will take care not to confoltnd the abovCr named Augustine 
with St, Augustin or Austin, tlie first Archbishop of Canterbury, a 
Roman monk, who was sent to this country by Gregory 1.,' with 
forty others, to convert the. inhabitants .of ' this islaiKl; about the 
year 500. ‘ St. Austin died at Canterbury hs 004. . His life is re- 
corded in British history. 

On the 31st of this month, in 1824, died WitUAM Jevton, 
p gardener, at the age of 108, who enjoyed through life an unin- 
terrupted course of good health and buoyan^ of spirits, an 
instance, omong many others, of how' wet dwgrftilness 
of disposition is in the promoiiqfii of longevity. 

In the month of August in 1824, a record was made 6f the 
pomp and splendour of Cardinal Wolsey, prime’ minister to 
Henry VIll., ntid Lord High Chancellor of England. Tliis 
upstart individual is thus flescrioed : — 

The Cardinal rose early, heatWl two masses, and about $ . 
o'clock left his private chamber, dressed in the red robes of a 
cardinal ; his upper garment being of seaTleV or else of fine cfmson^ 
tafihta, or siftin, with a black velvet tippet pf sables about lli^ ii«ck^ 
and holding in his hand an orange, deprived oif its hiteimal sub- 
stance, and filled with, a piece of sponge saturated with Vinegar, 
and other confections against pestilential air, which he dmt 
commonly held to his nose, when ho came to the prestes, or was 
pestered witli suitors. Tlie great Seal of England, and the 
curditinrs hgt were borne bcfi«re him hyeome lord or gentl^an of 
worship and right solemnity; and o8 soon as he entered the 
presence chamher, llie two tall priests, with* two taK crosses, were 
ready, to attend upon him, ^ with jg^idlonYc^^.uihites goixig before 
liim * bareheaded, and cryrng, ? (At, ' make my 

L^rdy the crowd thus lulled op, coiiSiiRted pnly. of suitors, but 
ri of peers of tlie realm ! In tlud^^ktote, ^fhe proud Cardinal 
pi'oceadod down his boll, wifh befhre him, 

cariying h large* silver mace, ii 9 d twb guftteoie^ aach bearing a 
large plate of silver. , On liis ^iVal at tli« gate or ball door, he 
Ibund his mula ready, povered yirfth erii^ii valvet uhppings. 

** When, ihmintaa, his of, bis two cross- 

besrers,- uinI bis tefo pUib-beaSir^ dresjuid in iihp scarlet, and 
inouiite<Ton l|l«at horses, caparitened itf Ipia cokhir, aud finir men 
on fodt, with each a pole-axo in his baarA. aiM a '.long train of 
gentry, who carao to swell hia triupi^h as.^Jie pi^ee&d to the 
Court of C^ncery, he generally mt imtil 2 l-^lock, to hear 
suits and determiito Wolpty and Ait t^imt, fry EMoward, 

^*9' ' • 


* Strsbo, Meilo, and Lity. It was so colled beoamo U was in the 
dominions of the kings of Nunridia, to dhitini^ih it from Hippo 
Disrrhyttis, wluchwps first in the power of the Csrtlisginians, and then 
of the Romans, but never under kings. Hippo was a strong plitoe, 
tiStoated on the Mediterranean, at about 218 miles to'tlie west of 
Carthage.— It is now^oatled ftsna, a port town of Algiers. 


Lo]iROli;’FrlBt«tt for the Preprietert, and PvbllilNd liy WtSnWARfW, 
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EXPLANATION OP THE MAP OF THE WORLD. 

f^entinued fr&m page 549 . ) 

The Ecliptic is that circle which cuts the equator 
obliquelyi and marks the apparent path of the Sun 
through the hearens. This circle^ besides its division 
into ^60^* in common with all other circles^ is also 
divided into twelve equal parts called signs ; each of 
wbicli contains 50^. The signs are, Aries, Taurus, Gemini, 
Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, CaprU 
cornus, Aquarius, and Pisces^ 

• Tlie Tropics are two circles parallel to the equator, 
and distant from it 23^ 28' ;] that in the northern henii- 
sphere is called the Tropic of Cancer ; and that in the 
southern, the Tropic of Capricorn, 

The tropics are the highest and lowest points of the 
ecliptic. The Tropic of Cancer shews the sun’s greatest 
declination towards the north ; and the Tropic of Capri- 
corn shews his greatest declination towards the south. 

The Polar Circles arc also parallel to the equator, 
and are situated 23" 28' from the poles ; that on the north 
side of the equator is called the yi retie circle ; and that on 
the south side, the Antarctic circle. 

The tropics and polar circles divide the earth into five 
parts, termed zones ; which are, owe torrid, tiro temperate, 
and two frigid. 

The Toukid Zone is that part of the earth which lies 
beluccn the tropics; its inhabitants jire called Atnphiscn, 
because their shadows fall sometimes towards the north, 
and at other limes towards the south, according to the 
sun's declination. This zone is 47® in breadth. 

The Tempeb.vte Zones lie between the tropics and 
polar circles ; each in breadth ; and the patoii) 
ZONKS are situated within the polar circles. 

riio inhabitants of the temperate zones arc called 
Ifeteroscii, because their shadows af noon fall the same 
way throughout the year ; that is, their.s in the north 
temperate zone fall towards the north pole ; ami theirs 
in tile south temperate zone fall towards the south pole. 
I’lie inhabitants of the frigid zones are called Periscii, 
because their shadows always turn rouml them, according 
to the apparent motion of the sun. 

Climates are more minute divisions of the globe than 
zones, and lie between parallels ileterrnined by the length 
of the longest days. Tho.se between the equator and the 
jiolar circies, called Hour Climates, are reckoned by the 
increase of half an hour in the length of tlie longest day ; 
and those within the polar circles, denominated Monthly 
Climates, are determined by the increase of a month, in 
the continuance of the longest day. Or, in other word.s, 
the climates arc determined by the length of the longest 
day at their respective limits ; the difference of' lialf an 
hour in the length of the longest day producing a new 
climate. And because they commence at the equator, the 
longest day at the beginning of the first climate i.s equal 
to hours, and at its end, I2j; the second, wdiich begins 
where the first ends, namely, at 12.J hours, ends at 13 
hours ; and so on for the rest, as far as the polar circles, 
at which the longest day is 24 hours. Beyond tlie polar 
circles the climates include a sufficient space to occasion 
the difference of one month in the time of the sun's ap- 
pearing without setting, or in what may be cailed the 
longest day ac places in the frigid zones. Hence, it will 
be observed, that climates vary greatly in their breadth. 


% 

The following table shews the length ai the Umeil dif! 
at, the end of each hour climate, and the latitudesof'uiw 
limits of the climates. 


CJiinatc. 

1 .. 

Lonfeat Day. 

12 hours 30 minutes. 


9. . . 

13 

— 

0 

le* 44' 

3 

13 

— 

30 

ar w 

4 

14 

— 

0 

^ act 

5 

14 

— 

30 

< 0 * zv 

6 

15 

— 

0 

41* 24' 

7 

1.5 

— 

30 

46* 32* 

8 

16 

— 

0 



9 

16 

— 

30 

52* 

O' 

10 

17 

— 

0 

54* 3r 

11 

17 

— 

30 

66* 3r 

12 

18 

— 

0 

58® 27' 

13 

IS 

— 

30 

60®i (V 

11 

19 

— 

0 

61* 19' 

1.5 

19 

— 

30 

62* 26' 

16 

20 

— 

0 

63* 23' 

17 

20 

— 

30 

64* 10' 

18 

21 

— 

0 

64* 

19 

21 

— 

30 

65* 22' 

20 

22 

— 

0 

65* 48' 

21 



30 

66® 7^ 

22 

23 

— - 

0 

66® 21, 

23 

23 

— . 

30 

66® 29 

21 

21 

~ 

0 

66® 32 


It appear.s from this table, that if 12 hours be taken 
from the longest day in any latitude, and the remainder 
be doubled, it will give tlic number of the climate; and 
on the contrary, if 12 hours be added to half the number 
of a climate, the sum will lie equal to the length of the 
longest day. I’hus, thedongest <lay at Bergen, in Norway, 
is 19 hours ; therefore, 19 - 12 =5 7, and 7 X 2 sa 14, 
the climate. Again, Caiio is iu the fourth climate; and 
12 4* 2 = 14, f the length of the longest day in hours. 
The longest day in any given place is found in the second 
column, against its latitude in the third. Thus the longest 
day at Paris is 16 hours nearly. 

The intersectioii.s (»f tlic ecliptic and equator arc called 
the equinoctial points, and when the sun is in these points, 
the day.s and nights are ecjual througliout the world. 

The four cardinal poiius are north, cast, west, and south. 
The top of the map is always north, the right hand east, 
the left hand west, and the bottom south, 

Tliough the repiosentiition of the earth by a globe was 
hoili simple and accurate, yet it wa.s found iuinany respects 
deficient ; for w hen very large, it was incommcMfioiis, and 
wlien small, the places necessary to ho represented, were 
either too much crowded, or altogether omitted, 'fo 
lemedy these defects, geographers contrived to represent 
the earth s surlace on a plane, which may be exhibited on 
a greater or le.ss scale, according to circumstances. Such 
a lepresentation is denominated a planisphere, or map; 
and maps are cither general or particular. A general 
map, or planisphere, comprehends the ivliole surface of 
the earth ; and consists' of two circles, representing the 
Eastern and Western Hemispheres, in which are delineated 
the princi{)al parts of land and water, and the circles of 
the globe. A particular map represents only a portion 
of the earth’ ; surface, in which are laid down the different 
seas, islands, countricH, tS;c., connected with it. On each 
side is a part of the meridian, divided into degrees of 
latitude ; and at the top and bottom are parallels, divided 
into degrees of longitude. 


• This mark (®) tlir sign of a degree. 
This O of a second. 


This (') of a iniiuitu. 


t This feign + feignities plus or move; this X of multijdication ; 
this — minus or loss ; this — equal to. 
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OF THE J>1 VISIONS OF THE VVOHLO. 

The division of tbe Eafth’s surface is nalural or political. 
"The natural diviaions of the Earth’s surface arc land and 
water ; about one-third is land, and two-thirds water. 

The Land is divided into rontinentSi islands ^ peninsulas, 
ifthnuseM, promontories, and rapes. 

A/Cmtincnt is an extensive tract of land, containing 
several countries, and not separated by any water. 'Fliere 
arc two continents, the Eastern and the Jlrstcni, or the 
. Old end Mciv; the former coftiprehends Europe, Asia, end 
' Africa; and the latter, North and South Amcrtta^ 

An Isthmus is a narrow, neck of land, wld'ch joins a 
' peninsula to other land, fs the Tstlir.u-! of Panarnn, nliich 
joins North to South Ainerica. 

A Peninsula is a tract of land surrounded on all sid*’s 
except one, where it is connected with other land, as- the 
Morca in Grrcco. 

An Island is a tract of land entirely surrounded by 
the sea, as Great Britain. ^ 

A PromoHtorij is a hi,»rli portion of land proji ( ting into 
the sea, the extremity of which is called a Cape : — when 
the )>rojecting land is not high, it is dcnominat<‘d a point, 
head or headland, naze or ness. 

A Mountain, or chain of mouiitjiius, is an eminence ol 
tlic earth, which is greatly elevated above its geiieial 
surface : when the elevation is small, it is denominated a 
Hill : when it casts forth llanics, a rolcano, as Mount 
Etna, in Sicily; Vcsuvitts, in Italy ; H(cla, in Iceland. 

A Hill is a small mount, lin, as r)h>erved above, though 
the term is frequoutly tist'd to signify the larger kind. 
We say the Appenniur Hills and Pt/'.cnuran Hills, as well 
as mountnins. 

A Mount is the diminutive of mountain, a-; hilloAi is of 
hill; though sometimes mount stands ihr mountain : —thus 
we say Mount Taurus^ Mount (\tueasus, more usually than 
the Alouiitnin 'rnunis and Mountain Caucasus. 

A Valley is a plain or level piece of land oiicompassod 
with hills or mountains : when the level part is of small 
extent, it is called a dale or strath. 

Ohs. That is properly called a rallei/ which has a river 
or brook running through it, with long and narrow plains, 
called meadows, extending each side along its course, as 
the Vale of Kvesham, in \Vorcest(?rshire. - But a lalletf, 
whose descent is gentle and easy, without a river or brook 
running through it, is usually called a Hottom. .as Lock’s 
Bottom, and Pratt’s Bottom, in Kent, 

A Pass, or Ihfle, is a narrow wa?/ or passage hetweeii 
two inountaius or hills, leading from oiu* ])arr of the 
country to another. 

Under the denoiuinatioii of Fertile Lands, we inchulc 
not only cultivated lands, hut those which naturally ])io- 
duce cither trees, plants, or other vegetables. I'\ rtilc 
lands maybe distinguished into woodland, anjhle,^ p.t:>iure, 
and meadow land. /E(r>(;d/flrwd consists of forests, woods, 
groves, thickets, coppices, and parks. 

A Forest is a large tract of land covered with trees. 
Some forests are of vast extent, reaching fic\< r:d days’ 
|l)urn€y, as the Hercynian forest in (Jermany. 

A Wood is a small forest^ as a p^row or thicket is a omall. 
wood ; and a coppice is a wood reserved for cutting every 
ten or fifteen years. The word coppice is generally used 
for underwood, such especially as affords shelter to animalSf 
chiefly game. 

A Park is a spot of ground, generally woody. u:<*lo 3 ed 

• Arable land ia that which is fit lor ploughing, niid tc 
com. * 


with walls or pales, wherein are larger ‘and smaller plains, 
called lawns. 

Pasture Land is that which produces J^ss and herbage 
fit for nourishing animals: some is inclosed and some 
open. The pasture land which is not inclosed is called a 
common; because our ancestors, in the division of the lands, 
left those unfit for their tillage as a waste for the cattle of 
one or more pnriahes to feed on. 

Meadow is uncultivated ground, the grass of which is 
rc'serveil for hay. A meadow is sometimes called a mead, 
hut the latter term is chiefly used in poetry. 

Ear run Lands are those which produce nothing, and 
are commonly called deserts. Deserts are of two kinds, 
sandy and stony. A desert is any space of barren land, 
whether small or laigc. There are but few in Europe; 
hut they are mueh more numerous in Asia, Africa, and 
America. Deserts are distinguished into greater' and 
lesser, as they are more or le<s extended. Sometimes, 
<leserts of many days’ journey are called little or small 
deserts, in opposition to larger ; thus, the desert between 
Aleppo and Bagdad, extending aI)ovc twenty days' journey, 
is called the Little Desnt, to clistingtiish it from tliat be- 
tween Alepj)o and Bassorah, called the dreat Desert, which 
is forty days’ journey. The name of deserts is also given 
to fertile lands, which arc uninhabited, as the Desert of 
Ukraine, in Poland, which lies along the river Dnie])er. 
Most of the de>cr(s in 'J'arl.iry, r(*presented so dreadful 
and barren, are of this kind ; it would he more proper to 
call these wildernesses. 

Downs are undulating tr.aets of country, vising in gentle 
eminences. 'The word down is derived from the Frencli 
woul dune, or the C’eltic word dun, a hill or eminence. 
'I’he term Down is also applied to the roadste.ad for sliips, 
hetw'eeii (he South I'oreland .and Bamsgate. Downs on 
land commonly signify a high opin country, free from 
trees or shrubs, grazed by sheep, v\ith hollows and rising 
I places, as the Barham Downs, in Kent, the Banstend 
Downs, in Surroy. 

'riie Strand is that part of the shore which is covered 
with the sea at high water, and lies bare at the cbh. 

Sand-hanks, are those heaps of sand under water, of 
which some appear when the tide is out, .md others never 
appear. They are called banks because they are raised 
.aiiove the general surface of the bottom of the sea, like ii 
hank, and are denomiu'ited shoals, flats, or shallows; 
because in those places the seals shallow'er than it is in 
any other p.art. 

When these hanks have rocks mixed with the sand, 
they are commonly called rhehes. A similar assemblage 
of rocks is called a u'cf. 

The Water is divided into oceans, seas, straits, gulfs, 
hays, lakes, and rivers. 

An Ocean is a large body of salt water, which separates 
one great portion of the earth’s surface from another. 
'J'liero arc flve great oceans on the globe, communicating 
with each other; namely, the Northern, or Arctic ocean, 
the Southern, or Antarctic, the Pacific, and the Indian 
oceans. 

A Sea is a branch of the ocean, flowkig between 
some parts of the continent ; as the Mediterranean sea, 

! the Baltic sea, &c. Some pieces of water that have no 
I communication with the ocean, are also called seas ; as, 

1 the Caspian sea, the Dead seSi, the Sea of Galilee, &c. 

! A dulf is a part of the ocean or sea, which stretches a 
I great way into the Lind, by which it is surrounded, except 
at its entrance; as, the Gulf of St. Laurence, the Gulf of 
Venice, Arc. 
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A Bay is a great ifilet into the land; as, theBay of,- 
Biscay, on the west. coast of France ; the Bay of Bengal, ! 
between the westeri^^id eastern Peninsula of India ; a^d j 
Tor Bay^ on the south-east coast of Devonshire. J 

A Creek is a narrow part of the sea, or of a river which j 
runs but a small way into the land. i 

A Haven is an entrance of the sea within the land, as j 
the mouth of some river or creek, where ships may find a ' 
safe anchorage ; as, Milford Haven, in Pembrokeshire. j 
A Channet is a part of the sea situated between two ! 
opposite lands. 

A Strait is a narrow passage, by which there is a coni- 
inunication between one sea or ocean and another ; as the 
Straits of Gibraltar, the Straits of Constantinople, &c. ; 
and where the water is so shallow' as to be measured by 
the plummet, it is called a Sound. 

A Lake is a body of w-ater everywhere surrounded by 
land ; except where a river runs into it, or flows out of 
it ; as the lakes of Constance and Geneva ; Lakes Superior, 
Huron, and otlicrs, in North America. , In Scotland and 
Ireland, frosh-water lakes are generally called Lochs; as 
Loch-Lomond, Ijough-Neagh, &c. 

A Hirer is a stream of lre.sh water that connnonly lias its 
rise in some mountain or lake, and runs in a long nairow 
ihaniul through the land, till it falls into the hca, or into 
some other lake or river whitli uliimately discharges 
itself into the sea or ocean ; as tlic Ama/on.'i .'iiul la Plata, in 
South America; and the Rhine and the Danubcin luiropo. 
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A Cataract ia a fall of water in a large river ; aa the 
Falls of Niagara, between Lakes Erie and Ontario... 

A Canal is an artificial river, made for the purpose of 
the more easy and ready mode of conveying heavy goods 
from one place to another. 

Obs. A river on which vessels may sail is called a 
navigable river. The hollow', or cavity in which a river 
runs between it.s banks is called a channel or bed ; a place 
where twp livers meet, a confiux. When a river fidls over 
a precipice, it is called a cataract or fall; but, if the quan- 
tity of water Js small, a cascade. The sources firom 
w'hich a river flows are called springs. The right or left 
bank of a river is that which is on right or left side of 
a person going from its source towards its mouth. The 
upper part of a river is that nearest its source; and the 
lower ncjirest its month. A stream of less note than a river 
is called a rivulet or a brook. A rivulet is a much larger 
stream than a brook. Wc say the rapid stream,. the clear 
rivulet, the gurgling brook. A creek sometimes* called 
a porl,^ovr, or armlet. An estuary or frith^ is the widen- 
ing of a river, or wliere several rivers meet ; as the 
Humber, at Hull, and the Frith of Forth in Scotland. A 
roadstead or road^ is that ]>art of the sea wherein ships 
may anchor, as the roadstc'ad or roads off Yarmouth. A 
coast or shore is that part of a country which borders on 
the scii, as the coast of Kent. The words coast and shore 
are used indiflerently. It is distinguished according to its 
nature, as bcach^ hank, or cliff'. 


HUMAN llAIK, MAGNliailD 20U DIAMLTKKS, AS SlIKN I5Y MKANS OF TIDC MICROSCOPK. 



A The coloured huir of a person 2.5 years of ngc ; a the external tube; b the internal coloured pulp. B Ihe white hair f'^*^**! 
a pci*soii 106 years of age; r the external tube, now seen to ne,transparcut; d the remains ol the internal coloured pith, srparotc 
from the tube, and almost jjcrishcd ; e a smaller hair erossing a larger one, to make ihciv trunspnreney more obvious. 
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ON THE HUMAN HAIBj 

iriTK THE CAtlEB OP OBEYWESS IN OLD PERSONS. 

H'oTHlM thaCt God has made can be deemed unworthy 
of inTeatigation. Kvery object in nature, however simple 
or mmute« presents a germ of boundless knowledge to 
thfi tfioughtniJ mind. Hence so common, and appa^* 
retitly insignificant a thing as a single hair, when care- 
fidly examined, offers a wide field of observation to the 
persevering inquirer. 

7’he Naturalist beholds in it the typ^e of all tliose 
species of hair, which, under different Agd most appro* 
priate modifications, clothe the animal kingdoms. In the 
insect tribes, he observes it under a thousand beautiful 
and ever*varying forms, dccoialing and defending cater- 
pillars, butterflies, and moths. In birds, he observes it to 
assume the form of feathers, whicli not only oinbellish 
and clothe the animal, but give to the wings and tail a 
most important part of their locomotive pr)\vt‘rs. Ag:iiu 
in the mammalia, he finds it exhibited in eiiclle.ss Imt 
most necessary varieties. None are without it, not even 
the whales.* And in every case the length, (piality, .and 
colour, is exactly that which best suits the peculiar wants 
and instinctive habits of tlie animal. 

Leaving these creatures of a day, ho turns to iiiniiortal 
man ; and here the same variety', and the sanu* design 
and appropriate conformity of the objects to the end, are 
exhibited. No t\No lieads are alike; and most nations, 
and indeed ninny families, hav(* their own peculiar cha- 
racteristics in this respect, 'rims in the Eiirop<‘nn, soft, 
waving, and full, and ol’ a brownish or chestnut colour ; 
the Mongolian and American, stiff, straight, thin, and 
black ; the South Sea islanders, soft, thick, curly, and 
black; the Negro, crisp, frizzled, short, and black. 

The Anatomist sees in the structure of a hair, a hc.iu- 
tifiil and economical piece of mechanical contrivance. 
Taking the human hair for example, he ohserxes. first, 
that as an appendage to the skin, it partially participates 
in its organization. The skin is composed of three 
layers ; the first, or external of' uliicli, is called the 
cuticle, or scarf skin, and is trimsparent and abundantly 
porous; the second, rctc wtuosut/iy — a thick mucous cel- 
lular membrane, containing in its cells tin* colouring 
matter, which, seen through the cuticle, constitutes the 
colour of the skin ; and the third, or lowcvst of the scries, 
the cutis ; — it is from this that the hair spiings. J’Aery 
hair originates in a bulb, .seated within the skin, which, in 
one newly Y>ulU'd, may be seen with the naked eye. In its 
passage through the skin, it pierces the layers in an 
oblique din'ction, and thus assist.s in binding them 
together. Each hair is composed of two distinct parts, 
an external tube, and an internal pith. 'I’lie foriiKn* of 
these resembles the eutiele in its nature and ( i '.’inical 
'properties; and like it is of a wiijte colour, whatever may 
be the colour of the hair itself. The central poitiou, or 
pith, is that which gives to the hair its peculiar colour. 
It is composed of extremely delicate vessel?-, containing a 
peculiar coloured fluid. In this respect, it exactly re- 
'^sembles the mode in which the skin itself is coloured. 
Indeed, it W'ould appear, tliat the tube of the hair is com* 
posed of condensed cuticle ; and the pith, a modification 
of the rcte xnucosum. 

Each hair is accompanied by a nerve ami blood ve;wels, 
from the latter of which tlie matter for the growt!- of new 

• Fishes and reptiles are totally destitute of hair : and • lu- tueous 
animals have it only iii pavticular places, as in the joints of '-it. feet 
and the margin of the shell, 6rc. 


Hair is continually deposited. In old persons, when the 
nervous power begins to loose its at^^tistomed energy, the 
colouring matter of the hair ceases^o be secreted, and 
the cellular pith, which contained it, shrivels up, and is 
sometimes totally absorbed. The tube of the hair is 
then seen of a transparent whiteness, and in common 
language a grey-head is the result.'f — (See the Engraving,) 

To the Chemist, a hair offers an interesting analysis. 
It has been found by Vauquclin,*that black hair is com- 
posed, 1, of a considerable quantity of animal matter; 
% a small portion of a white thick oil ; another oil, ot 
a greenish colour, in greater quantity than the other ; 
4, iron, — but the form under which it exists i.s unknown ; 
.5, a few particles of oxide of manganese ; 6, phosphate 
j of lime ; 7, carbonate of lime, in very small quantity : 

I 8, .silex, or flint, in a large quantity ; 9, lastly, a corisider- 
' able portion of sulphur. 

'Fo the inquirer in KatumJ Theology, who looks abroad 
into the wide and instructive field which nattrral p1iilo.sop}iy 
! presents, to find objects demonstrative of tlie design and 
; wisdom of the Creator, perhaps nothing is better adapted 
' for his laudable purpose than the study of the organiza- 
tion and stnicturc of tliis minute portion of the .'uiimal 
frame. He admires that infinite power of combination 
; which, from three prlntitire colours, has tinted the hairs of 
million.s of different species of living creatures, each one 
! with a colour distinct and peculiar to itself; the indi- 
viduality of thousands of genera is thus preserved, which, 

; without it, would have been a scene of monotonous and 
inextricable confusion. Thus captivated, lie looks nioie 
. closely and from a general survey procced.s to a jiar- 
j ticulnr examination ; — and her(‘ new themes for admiration 
I stimulate his indtistry. He notices the exquisite adapt- 
I ation uf liair to the wants of the creatures - -the silky liair 
I of the mole, “ the (piills upon the fretful porcupine,” the 
' mane ol’ the lion, the wool of the merino and thi' Cache - 
j iniresheep, — all tliesc he studies, and asks himself, WJicnee 
this interesting variety I He takes a step further' In; 

I observes the difieronce of h9irs on different parts of (he 
same bod y, — as, for instance, those on the mane, fetlock.s, and 
tail of a horse ; and he finds in every ca.so that Infinite 
Wisdom and Infinite Power have been engaged in providing 
diflcrcnt pcculiririties for all those contingencies which 
I uould otlierwise destroy the happiness of the beings to 
I ^^llom they -are now a source of comfort and jirolection. 
lie is particularly strucif with the non-conducting jiov\ei 
of hair to heat ; for it is by this that hair is so admirably 
adapted for the w inter clothing of animals. Enveloped in 
hair, tin lu'at of the body is effectually preserved from 
dissipation — it is shut in with all that certainty wliich, in 
the winter season, our furred coats and double blankets so 
comfortably demonstrate. 

Again, he is charmed w'ith noticing the flexibility of 
hair : — no way impeding the motions of those animals 
which it clothes — its strength, by which it is cleansed 
without the slightest fracture — its insensibility to pain ; 
for had it been of a very sensitive nature, it must, from 
its exposed situation, have been a Xource of continual pain 
to the animal, j: — All this, and far mCfC thnn we have space 
to enumerate, is noticed by the theologian, who, with a 


t Sudden terror or (^rief, besides mnny diseased actions of tlie&kiii, 
will produce the same elfect. In the case of terror or ^ief it is sup- 
posed that the nerve at the root of the hair suffers a paralysis, whieli 
stops any further deposition of the colouring matter. 

I Hair is of a vegetative nature, and hence it grows long after death. 
Instances are on record, in which coffins, after having been long buried, 
have been found full of hair, the growth of its dead inhabitant. 
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grate|iyrf heart, .returns thanlcs to Him who has said, that 
^ XDOt a hair pf pur he|i4 Ms to ground without his 
permission;'’ and apl^owledges mi His oooDisasa is 

OVER ALL JHLIS CEB^UILBS* t 



AUTUMN. 


4utvMN is the thir4 season of tlie year, and is gene** 
rally considered to comprise the montjis of ^iugusij Stp^ 
iernher^ and October, It is during the early part of this 
Aiiitful season that the various productions of the earth 
a^e gathered in ; and map secures his stores for consump* 
tion during the ensuing year. Autumn also witnesses the 
decline of vegetation ; and in this season the general 
annual decay of Nature’s most pleasing beauties visibly 
commences. The gay splendour of the summer months 
gives way to the more solemn tints of the autumnal 
season; the emigrating feathered tribes, warned by the 
gradual cooling of the atmosphere, now wing their way to 
warmer and more congenial climes ; the rustling foliage 
of the trees, having lost its beautiful freshness, forsakes 
the spreading boughs which it adorned; and tlie vagrant 
winds whistle through the deserted branches as if con- 
doling with them on their utter dostitution. But these 
are the later indications of the autumnal seasons. Kre 
these changes have become general, the joyous voice 
of the reaper is heard among the fast falling corn ; and 
the gentle voice of the sickle salutes the ear of the wan- i 
derer in the fertile vales. | 

The scene afforded by an extensive open country, 
covered with fields of yellow waving corn, lichly glow- 
ing in the bright sunbeams, and thickly besprent with 
cheerful husbandmen busily occupied in the various parts 
of their labour, is a prospect pre-eminently delightful, 
both to the eye and to the heart ; and should inspire, 
in the human breast, the deepest sentiments of grati- 
tude to our bountiful Ciii< atou, and benevolence to our 
fellow-creatures. 

JIark! where the sweeping acyilie now rips along; 

E.’ich sturdy niower, emulous and iitruiig, 

Wiiosi; vNrithing form mefftiaii heat defies, 

Bends o’er his work, and ev'ry sinew tries, 

Prostrates the waving tieasurc at his loot.'’ 

Autumn is the happy season in which the benedeent 
Creator bestows upon us all the fruil.s of the earth in 
great abundance. The term fruit must not here be merely 
applied, as in common it generally is, to a few peculiar 
products, but, as in the more comprehensive language of 
the naturalist, it must include every production of vege- 
tation, by which the rudiments of a future progeny are 
developed, and separated from the parent plant. 

The silent progress of maturation * is in autumn com- 
pleted, and human industry joyfully collects into its 
garners the rich treasures of the soil. 

About the middle of autumn, the herring-fishery at- 
tracts the care and attention, and employs the exertions, 
of a numerous class of industrious men. Herrings are an 
object of great importance to us, inasmuch as, during the 
wliole year, either fresh for the whole season of taking 
them, or aftei^Rrards salted and dried, they furnish a very 
acceptable food to tbft poor, and, in the former case, a 
delicacy to the rich, lierringa abound in immense shoals 
ill the frozen sea, near the. arctic pole ; from whence, in 
September, they annually visit the English and Scotch 
sliores in vast numbers. The cause of this periodica) 


has never ^en positively ascertain#^ - 

opinions concerniog it have, at different timet| 
mulgated ; but, Whatever may be the cause# it is a centfiBi 
&ct^ that they do regularly thus remove from theiv usual 
northern station. The prodigious increa^ of this specks 
of fish is truly astonishing : a single herring lays at least 
ten thousand eggs, when near the British coasts. Migra- 
tion is, indeed, a general feature of the autumnal season, 
both among the feathered and tlie finny tribes* 

All the various blitdfrof passage, which, in the spring, 
.seek the gedial-Britisli dime, depart in search of wiutmer 
atmospheres, when the coolness of autumn announces the 
approach of ^ii^cr. Some of these visit very remote 
regions, and pjnorm aerial voyages, over coiuitries and 
oceans of surprising length. The ptork, the crane, the 
quail, the fieldiare, the woodcock, the nightingale, the 
swallow, the luarton, and the cuckoo, arc the principal 
migrating birds, although there are various others of 
inferior note. 

This .system of emigration is exceedingly wonderful, 
and affords a very rcni.irkable instance of that powerAil 
instinct which the Creator has implanted throughout the 
animal world. Two things i‘.speeially are surprising: the 
o/^e, that such untaiiglit and unthinking creatures, as we 
siippo.se birds to be, should so well know the proper 
seasons for their coming and going ; and that, with such 
admirable regularity, some should arrive when others 
depart. Doubtless, the ditference of heat and cold, and 
the want of* food, might warn them to change thefr 
abode: but why, wlien the air is mild, attd food plenty, do 
they nevertheless .so punctually depart? how do they 
know in what climates tliey shall find sufficient heat and 
food? why, indeed, should they remove at all? why 
sho\dd they not .''tay, and endure the chance of the sea- 
sons, as other animals do ? or, how is it that, throughout 
all the world, no place can be found to afford them sus- 
tenance and habitation during the year t 

The other extraordinary circumstance is, that they 
.sliould so perfectly know whither to go, and which way 
to steer their course. By what instinct cloe.s a little 
defenccdcss bird venture over such vast tracts of sea and 
land ? and how do these adventurous voyagers contrive, 
through the darkness of night, ami without know'ledge of 
the countries, still to pursue a direct course to their 
de.stiimtion { why, also, is it, that they unanimously de- 
part at the same time, as if they had consulted together, 
and fixed the period for their journey ? 

*• Who huls t\u' ^torL', (’ohnnbws-hkc, cxj4fen' 
lltv.vrns not hisi own, and worlds unknown before ? 

Who rails ihe rounril, si.atrs the* certain day? 

Who fornih thr phal.inx, and who points the way? 

When; do tin* t ram-b, or winding swallows, go, 

I'enrful of natlu riiii? winds aud falling .snow t " Pope. 

It is equally inexplicable to U3, how they can know 
that another land is, at certain seasons, more proper for 
them than this ; and that they shall find better accom- 
modation in a distant country than in that which they 
then inhabit. These very interesting, but embarrassing, 
inquiries have never yet been satisfectorily elucidated; 
nor is it probable that they will Ijf* it seems impos- » 
sible that we shall ever obtain a .sufficient knowledge of 
the nature and instinct of tlie feathered travellers, to be 
enabled to trace the origin anti movement of their, migra- 
tory impulse. We can, therefore, only admire, in con- 
templating the wonderful motions of birds, the wise and 
beneficent ordinances of that Supreme Being, wlio has 
thus wonderfully provided food and habitation congenial 


* Tlic act of ripening t the state of growing ripe. 






|o' th«ir hftbitB, and Uughc them bo unerrii^fy ' whien, 
iHierei and how, to find those DeceBsary proyisionB. ^ 
Antutom ie alio Idle Beason for the animating and 
healthful sports of the field. In this season partri^es 
abomid, and aaost cBpen'ally in England* These inte* 
resting birds pair early in the spring; about the month of 
May the fmalc makes her nest, of grass or dry leaves, 
iijte||i'‘"the ground, in. which she lays -from fourteen to 
Jmeen or twenty ega$. The yptitkg ^rds learn to .ran 
hhniediately they are hatched, lUii b^me batiy> acme- 
times even with a part of the sheUt" stickin§v^tis them, in 
picking up ants, grain, slugs, &c. ("To df confimied.^ 


THE MIRROR OF THE MONTH. 

SSriKMBEH. 

This month is so named from having been, formerly, 
the seventh month of the year, when, according to the 
ancient calendar, March was the JSrst, or beginning of the 
year. It derives its name from the Latin word Sep^em, 

•even. On the same principle were named October, from 
Octo, eight ; November from Novem, nine ; and December, 
from Decern, ten. In our calendar, it is the ninth montli. j sharp fighting, marked by the dates in the Msp. Miguel rtoiv extended 

' ^ •m. ^ - I K«m I.A. ^ ^ 1-1- 
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EaC)PIiAltAXi<Hf^ tHB MAP OF OPORTCliS; IN '^ 

V i W. Lxvni. 

As an axnlatiation ai^tht Map of OpoAU was prOmiai^ to our 
readers, <and although ^he Map m a great'* niemre itsaifi) 

vet, ia MRipliance with our promise, we feel it i^ght to UioJTol* 
lowing brief deecrinMi 

The Map rep reei Su the plan of the City of Oporto and ISiSviFons, 
with Villa NoAi the tonw, aiid the 0% on- the north aidAe of the 
River T>ouvo,jM wiA the ro^ to Coimbra and Lisbon, running 
south of VlllaNova4 ‘^estreats, public buildings, and oonvtnta, ate 
rieorly laid down, " Qtdnta dos Congregados/' the scene* action 
during an attempt Ot.Ae Miguelites to retake the city, ie ptc)illariy 
conspicuous. The trees an^ streaked portions of the SAap repressiri 
the Beautiful Orange OroWM and Olive Gardens which add so much 
to the scenery round Oporto, enlivened here and there by a Merchant* t 
Qumta. 

It will be in the recollection of our readers, tiiat previous to Oporto 
bein^ occupied, and also after ita occupation by the forces of Donna 
Maria, various skirmishes took place in the neighbourhood to the 
north of the city.. The bastion-like figures marked in the Mapi repre- 
sent the outposts and trenches of the contending armies, and the 
dates, the time when a battle or skirmish took place. When, how* 
ever, the MigucHte forces were sufficiently strengthened, they took up 
their main position at Villa Nova, at the place litfarked ** Serra do 
Pillar,** whirli the forces of Don Pedro were obliged to evacuate, and 
retreat across the bridge of boats to the city ; — and here was some 


Ths Saxons called September, Gerst Monat, becausis ‘ to a consiaerabk* extent along th 

• * 11 .1 - j ' . - I . / i side of the river ; while Don Pedro, on the other hand, neglected 

m All month, they generally gathered ili gerst or barley. . kind of defence on the northern side, so that the cannon pUnted by 
Tn# drink which they made from gerst was called beerc, Don Pedro on the Parade near the River, and which he is represented 
and on this account they often termed gerst, hcer^legh, to have often gallantly poimed with his own hand, played acros.^ the 
M the itrain from wliich beere rvas made. upon the batteries of Mimel; and thus the fonn of attack con- 

♦ ’ ® a. 1 • a. I j 1 1 « ..si.e a. ) tinned, varied only by occasional soriiss from tiie besiege.!, or a lre.sh 

ww soon corrupted into ber4eg/^ and subsoqneniiy to by the besitWs upon a supposed weak point of iL city, wlio in 

4®r/fy, which la now the only English name , used for 'many cases crossed the river with a gallantry w'orthy of a better cause. 
gerst. In the same manner, the effervescence, or froth of: without therefore entering into minute details, which have been 


gerj 

Mer, was first called heer-heym, 
lorkam, and, lastly, into harm. 


then corrupted into 


HISTORICAL MP:M0RANDA OF SEPTEAIHi:!!. 

The Jirst of September is dedicated, by tlie Homan 
Catholics, to the celebrated St. Giles, or ^Egidius, a native 
of Athena, and afterwards Abbot of Nisnies, in France, 
A. n* 715. Here he lived two years with Cfc&aris, 
Bishop of Arles, and afterwards retired into solitude. 

On the I2d of this month, the dreadful fire of ifiGC,-'' 
commenced at a baker’s house, in Pudding-lane, near 
FiA«street-hill ; and being impelled with strong winds, 
raged with irresistible fury for nearly four days and nights; 
nor was it entirely subdued till the fifth morning after it 
began . — ( See the particulars in another part ()/’ ovr pub- 
lication.J ^ 

Preston Guild, one of Ae most splendid provincial 
festivals in England, which is held once in twenty years, 
was celebrated on the 2d of September, 1822. 

On the dd of September, 1787, died Geo roe Lili.o, 
Author of George Barnwell,” a tragedy, often per- 
formed in the Christmas holidays, and also of ** Arden ofj 
Fevershara,” and “ Fatal Curiosity.” 

In 1566, on the 6th, was the insurrection of the 
London apprentices, many of whom were taken and 
committed to Newgate : they w-ere mostly of ilie trade 
of plasterers. Such disturbances have happened on 
many occasions, andOsometimes attended with serious 
mischiefs; as on Evil May-day, 1516, and, more re- 
cently, Ae riots of 1760. 

On the 7th, a.d. 675, St. Eunerchus was made Bishop 
of Orleans, in France. His elevation to that aee was 
ascribed to a dove alighting on his head, in oonsegoence 
of the prayers of the electors. (To be continutd.) 


Old style, The new style comraeuced in 175 J. 


sulTiciendy given in the newspapers, it may suffice to state, iliat the 
forces of Donna Mari.a were enabled, by the assistance of many Knglisli 
vnlunieers, successfully to hold out against the Miguelites, until the 
late defeat of the Miguel iteilecf, and subsequent surrender of Lisbon tu 
the constitutionalists. Meantime, an arrangement would seem to have 
been made by the Migiieliti’s to strike a decisive blow. General 
Ho’iniiont, one of the few remaining marshals of Napoleon's army, 
arrivi'd just in time to hear of the defeat of the Miguelitc lleet; and, 
no way disheartciied, prepared for a further attack upon the city: but 
being .since informed of the surrender of ** Furl Ahnuda” a very strong 
fortress opposite Lisbon (see Mw, No. (J9), and iiltimarely the citj, 
to Count Villa Flor, and the forws of Donna Maria, luf has since 
tliought it expedient to raise the siege of Oporto, and abandon tho 
trenches ; and is .supposed at this moment to be endeavouring, by 
forced marches, to concentrate his army with that of the Marquis of 
Chaves, in order, by a grand stroke, to take Lisbon by surprise. ' 

The forces of Donna Maria are reported to be aware of this, and 
are making every effort to defend the city, assisted, it is said, by 
the brave English marines, with the gallant Captain Napier at thuii 
head. A desperate conflict will probably be the result, which ui ty 
.speedily lead to a settlement of this untortunnte question, and the 
eessaiion of civil war, rendered more horrid by two brothers lieingth.^ 
contending porties. Towards Lisbon, therefore, attention is fdethe pre- 
sent directed, near which, and probably near the road niarked Irom 
Torres Vedras, in the Map. the conflict may take place. 

Maps and View^s of Lisbon and Oporto in Xos. 68 and C!l. 


Purchasers may now he supplied with any hack number of 
ihit work, or in parts, or volumes, by applying to any 
bookseller, as ayents will be appointed in every consider- 
able town. 

Respectable agents are required for all large towns; — 
address, post-paid, to ike PropriMm'S of the Guide to 
Knowledob, with London refenmee^ care of the Pub- 
lisher, W. Edwards, Ave Maria Lane. 


Loxuaw: Printed for tb« fVonrleton, and PublUbed by W. Edwards, 
It, Av«-IIarlalaBe, Paternott«r.row. 

Printed by R, CLiV, Bretd-strcct-hlll, Cheopride. 
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THE Z 


The Zodiac * is an imaginary zone or belt in the hea- 
vens, in which all the planets revolve in their orbits. Its, 
breadth is reckoned different by different astronoiners. It 
is generally made to extend from 8 to, 1 0 degrees on eacdi 
side of the ecliptic, the circle which the Earth describes 
annually as seen from the sun, and which tfie Sun appears 
to describe as seen from the eart/i. 

The Zodiac is divided into f2 equal parts, called signs, 
and each sign contains 80 degrees, corresponding to the 12 
m'onths of the 

The signs of the zodiac are th(t following : — 


1. Aries T the Ram. 

2. Taurus 8 the Bull, 

3. Gemini n the Twine, 

4. Cancer . . gb the Crab, 

5. Leo . • , , ^ the Lion, 

e, Virgo Ilf, the Virgin. 


7. Libra ^ the Balance, 

8. Scorpio .... TTt the Scorpion, 

9. Sagittarius. . . t the Archer, 

10. Capricorniis . . yf the Goat 

1 1 . Aquarius .... x: the fVa ter •bearer. 

12. Pisces K the Fishes. 

Besides these constellations in the Zodiac, the stars in 
every other part of the lieavens arc reduced into constclla* 
lions of some figure to which it is supposed each set of 
stars hears sonic rcscinblancH;. In iho northern regions 
arc Jo constellations, and in the southern 47 ; making in 
the whole, 94 constellations.^ 

Besides the stars mentioned in the several eonstelLitions, 
there are a great number not included in any constcdlation, 
and therefore are called unformed stars. 

The total iiiiinber of stars in the Zodiac is 1,0 1 G, in the 
whole of the constellations, J,4 7vS. 

'J'he characters of the signs s(*em to he imperfect hicro- 
glyphica! outlines of the creatures whose name they bear. 
Thus — 

T is a sketch of the liorns of the ram ; 

0 is the fore part of a bull’s head ; 

n is a union of the heads of two kids ; 

© denotes the two fore-claws of a crah^ 

Si represents the head and tail ol’a lion, with his back 
rising>into a kind of arch, as it issaul to do when he 
is pivjia'ring to spring upon his prey; 

irp is the body of a virgin, vni\i an car of corn in her 
left liand ; 

^ this is nothing more than tlie beam of a balance ; 

• The term Zodiac is derived iVosii tJie Greek word ZodUm, an 
animal, because most of tlic constellations in it arc the figun^s of 
animals. 

t The ancients divided the Zodiac into the above J2 constellations 
in the following manner. They took a vessel with a sinnll hole in the 
bottom, and having filled it with water, suffered the same to distil drop 
hy drop, into another vessel set beneath to receive it; beginning at 
the* moment when some star rose, and contiiinitig until it rose’ the 
following night. The water fallen down into the reuciver they divided 
into 12 equal parts; and having two other small vessels in readiiie» 
each of them fit to contain one part, they again Mourfed all the wat 
into the upper vessel, and observing the risir.g of .sonic star in tli 
zodiac, they, at the same time, aufi'ered the water to drop into one n 
the small vessels; and as soon as it was full the*} shifted it, and art 
an empty one in its ]dfic<* ;/whcri each vessel was full, they took notice 
what star of the zodiac rose, utid though this could nor he don'' in one . 
night, yet in many they observed the rising of 12 stars or points, hy | 
which they divided 'tho zodiac into 12 parts. — V khuuson. 


ODIACs 


tii is a slight •ketch cf the pawts long tail, and fidiy of 

a scorpion. 

t represents the arms of an archer or hunter ; 
denotes the horns, back, and tail of a goat { 
expresses a current of water; 

H is the picture of two fishes tied back to bach* 

These several divisions of the Zodiac are catted signs» 
because they serve as marks to distiiAguish the sua^s place 
in the ecliptic ; and their numb^er was limited to twelve, 
because, during the sun's passage through the ediptict 
there are twelve lunatione^ which, it is probable^ were the 
earliest methods in use for measuring time, except the 
alternate succession of day and night. But as twelve 
lunations are a few days shorter than the solar year, and 
as mankind were inclinable, from habit, (o have the year, 
after its length was more accurately ascertained* still 
divided as before into twelve months, they were obliged 
to observe the sun's annual path tlirough the heavens* and 
Jivide it as nearly as possible into twelve equal parts, by 
noticing the most remarkable stars which were either in 
or near these parts. Hence came the twelve signs, tbe 
several names of which arc explained above. 

Of these signs, the frst itix are called northern^ from 
their lying on the north side of the equator ; the last 
six arc called southern, from their being situated on the 
.south side of the equator. Tlie signs Capricorntis to 
Gemini are called ascendiny, the sun approaching, or 
rising to the nortli pole, while it passes through them } 
and the signs from Cancer to Sagittarius are called descend^ 
iti^, the sun, as it moves through them, receding or 
descending from the north pole. 

As the Ecliplk and Zodiac are by many considered one 
and the same thing, it is proper to distinguish the one 
from the otlier. The Ecliptic is that circle in the heavens 
through which the earth makes its revolution round the 
sun, oeiiig the earth’s orbit or path ; hence this (iniagi- 
n.'iry) lino properly belongs to the heavens. 

riie Geographical Ecliptic is an imaginary great circle 
drawn on tlie terrcstri.il globe, answering to, and falling 
upon, the eclesiial eeliplie, in the middle of the Zodiac ; 
and wliether we call iL the terrestrial or celestial ecliptic, 
or the path of, the earth or snn, it at all times signifies the 
path or way of tlie earth round tlie sun, in the space of 
twelve nioiilIiN, or a year. 'J'he ecliptic on the terrestrial 
globe, or map, is that graduated circle which crosses th.: 
equator obliquely, forming with it an angle of 28'. 
The points where this circle crosses the cquau>r are called 
the ecpunoetial points — the one is at rlie beginning of 
Aries, the other at the heginning of Libra : and when the 
Bun is at either of these points, the days and 
equal throughout ihe world. 

T'he eommencement of Cancer and < ajiricorn are called 
the solstitial points ; J they are so enlicd, tiecause, at tho.si; 
times, till* sun does not appear to alter his distance froji 
the equator for several d;iYs. I’he time wlun the sun 
enters the northern so/si it ra/ point is called the summer 
solstice, because it is tlieii the middle of our .summer ; ami 
the lime when he enteis ilie southern is c.'illed the winter 
sohtice, because it is then the middle of our winter. But 
in the southern lirmisphere the solstices will be inverted, 

t The word suhticc is di rivnl IVuin iIjo Latin sol. the<bun, and 

Mto, to Stand, or continue lu tlu* s.iine plabe. 
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because it ia oui winter when it ie their summeri and our 
summer when it is their winter. , 

The direct distance of the sun from tlie equinoctial, 
in his course through the ecliptic, is called his decUnatum ; : 
which is said to he either north or south declination, ac- 
cording as he is on the north or south side of the equi- 
noctial. The same term is also applied to any of the 
stars, or planets, and with the same meaning. ^ 

The signs of the Zodiac are counted froih west to cast, : 
beginning with Aries, which is in the vernal equinoctial 
point ; so that Cancer will be in the summer solstitial 
^int,’ Libra in the point of the autumnal equinox, and 
Capricorn in that of the winter solstice. 

The names and characters of the twelve signs arc 
supposed to have been first introduced by the ancient 
Egyptians, who were remarkable for their skill in astro- 
nomy, and for tlic use of hieroglypliical, or symbolical , 
characters. The months of March, April, and May, being 
the spring quarter of the year, when lambs, calves, and 
kids (which are usually twins) are brought forth ; their 
corresponding signs were therefore called Aries, Taurus, 
and Gemini, that is, the Ham, the Bull, and the 7*tvins, 
Cancer, the Crab, as moving sideways, or obliquely, 
represents the oblique motion of the sun in June, when he 
recedes from the summer solstice. Virgo, the gleaning 
Virgin, with an car of corn in her hand, is a proper 
emblem of August, the usual time of harvest. Libra, 
the Balance, is displayed in September, to signify, that in 
that month the sun enters the autiimiiai equinox, and 
dispenses an equal portion of day and night to every 
part of the globe. Scorpio, the Scorpion, was adopted 
as the emblem of October, on account of the venomous 
diseases which then afllict the earth. Sagittarius, the 
Archer, distinguishes November as the^ proper season for 
hunting. Capricornus, the Goat, for its activity in 
climbing the steepest mountains, became the hieroglyphic 
of December ; when the sun, after having passed the 
winter solstice, ascends again towards the equinoctial. 
Aquarius, the Water-bearer, with his heavy urn, rej»rc- 
sented January, on account of the rains, wliich were then 
most frequent; and, lastly, Pisces, the Fishes, were very 
pertinent emblems of the fishing-season, whicli began in 
the Nile during the month of February, when the river, 
after overflowing the country, had returned to its natural | 
channel. | 

To gratify the curiosity of our readers, as far as our , 
plan will permit, it may not be amiss to obser\e, that, 
according to the opinion of many astronomers, the ob- j 
liquity of the ecliptic ^to the equator has been always 
gradually decreasing, and their respective planes con- 
tinually approaching to a coincidence. This o]Hnion is 
not only supported by a comparison of ancient and modern 
observations, but by the consideration of the figure of the 
earth ; for as the earth, as before observed, is flattened 
towards the poles, like an orange, the sun, being always 
in the plane of the ecliptic, may easily he conceived to 
exert its attractive power upon the protuberant parts of 
the equator, so as to be continually drawing the plane of 
it to a coincidence with that of the ecliptic, and thus 
diminishing the angle between them. 

We have already observed, that the plane of the 
ecliptic makes an angle of 23^ 28' with that of the equator, 
or equinoctial ; as their axes, therefore, intcr.scct each 
other in their respective centres, they must form the 
same angles ; so that the poles of the ecliptic will be 
28® 28' from the poles of the earth. 


TO KNdWtEbdE. 

The sun is eight days longer in the northern half of 
the ecliptic than in the southern ; and, consequently, the 
summer half year is eight days longer than the winter 
half. To conceive the reason of this, it will be sufiBcieiit 
to remark, that the orbit of the earth is elliptical ; that 
the sun is placed in one of the foci* of the ellipsis ; 
and the earth is nearest to that focus, and conse- 
quently to the sun, at the latter end of December, (or 
in the eighth degree of Capricorn,) and farthest from it 
at the latter end of June (or in the eighth degree of Can- 
cer), as is evident from the diameter of the sun appearing 
to be largest at the former of those times, and smallest at 
the latter. It having, therefore, been discovered that the 
velocity of any planet which moves round the sun, will 
always increase as its distance from the sun decreases, and 
vice vers6, it will follow that the motion of the earth in its 
annual orbit will be swifter in the winter than in summer, 
and, consequently, that the sun will appear longer in the 
northern half of the ecliptic than in the southern. 

As none of the orbits or ecliptics of the planets make 
an angle of above eight degrees with that of the earth, it 
has given rise to that imaginary belt or zone round the 
celestial globe which is formed by describing on each side 
of the Ecliptic a parallel circle at the distance of eight 
degrees broad, called the Zodiac, as described above. 

OF THE EQUINOXES AND SOLSTICES. 

EQUINOXES. 

T HERE are two equinoxes, the Vernal and the AutumnaU 
The Vernal Equinox is when the Sun enters Aries, 
which commonly happens about the 2l8t of March. The 
sun then rises due east at six in the morning, and sets 
due west «at six in the evening, all over the world, the 
Frigid Zones excepted ; consequently, the day and night 
arc of an equal length ; namely, 12 hours each. 

The Autumnal Equinox is when the Sun enters Libra, 
generally on the 23d of September. The time of the 
sun*s rising and setting, and the length of the day and 
night, are then the same as at the Vernal Equinox. 

2.— OF THE SOLSTICES. 

The Summer Solstice is when the sun enters Cancer, 
generally on the 22d of June. The inhabitants of the 
Northern Hemisphere have then their longest days and 
shortest nights ; but those of the Southern Hemisphere 
the contrary. 

The Winter Solstice I.j when the sun enturs Capri- 
corn, generally on the 22d of December. The inhabitants 
of the Southern Hemisphere have then their longest days 
and shortest nights ; but those of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere the contrary. 

Obs. riio term Solstice is derived from the Latin 
word solstitium, it being that time when the sun is at the 
greatest distance from the equator, and is thus called, 
because the sun then appears to stand still, and not 
to change his distance from the equator for some time, — 
an appearance owing to the obliquity of our sphere, and to 
which those living under the equator are strangers. 


PHASES OF THE MOON IN SEPTEMBER, 1833. 
Last Quarter .... 7th day, at 5 in the morning. 

New Moon 13th .... 10 in the afternoon. 

First Quarter .... 20th .... 7 

Full Moon 28th ....11 

Foci, the plural ; focta, singular ; point of conceDtracioRf 
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THE HYDROPHILUS,* OR WATER FIEND 



THE lARTA OP THE GREAT HYDROPIIILUS : NATURAL SIZE, AND MAGNIFIED. 


A STAGNANT pool, OT nettle-margiiicd ditch, arc objects 
usually regarded with dislike. Wc arc educated to avoid 
them, and fashion prescribes the uiiinstriictive monotony 
of straight roads and paved streets, as more becoming 
haunts for the insatiable intelligence of man. But why 
should wc sufler limitations where nature prescribes none ? 
Let us forget all such prejudices, and see whether a 
“ pond** is not capable of adding greatly to our informa- 
tion and amusement. 

It swarms with life ! Upon its surface hundreds of 
different species of insects are swimming. Water spiders, 
water-measurers, water - bugs, and water - beetles, with 
numerous species of two and four-winged flies, arc en- 
gaged in an extraordinary dance; and the most com- 
plicated figures arc continually evolved, with all the ease 
and celerity of long practice. Their lives, brief, but 
joyous, tell us that God, in his institution of the laws of 
existence, has inseparably linked obedience and happiness 
together. 

At the bottom of the pond, a great variety of beetle- 
grubs, gnat - maggots, blood-worms, caddis-worms, &c, 
are burrowing in the soil, excavating galleries, building 
houses, laying snares for their pr^yi together with all those 
** ceaseless actions” by which life is perpetuated. 

Midway in the water, the diving spider, suspended 
from a gem of air, pursues his sub-marine voyage ; 
several brilliantly coloured mites, with the larvpc of nume- 
rous water-beetles, are swimming rapidly about ; each 
one impelled, by unnerring instinct, to the most exact 
discharge of its destiny. 

Here, then, is, indeed, a microcosm, — a little world of 
life, — thousands of creatures busily engaged in the most 
interesting operations, and all within the space of a few 
feet. No irregularities disturb the peaceful tenour of 
tlieir ways ; no sound betokens the intensity of their pur- 
suits; but all is so quiet, that “not a sound lives betwixt 
them and silence.” The very calm invites us to medi- 

* Hyorophilus. a name taken from two Greek words signifying 
water and lover, and given by Linnaeus to a genus of aquatic beetles 

or water- lovers. 


tation. Let us then catch one of those singular creatures, 
which i.s in such rapid }>ui'suit of an insect double its 
own size ; it is the larva of the great llydtophilus, and is 
called the water fiend. 

This insect, of which the cut is a representation, is of n 
flerce disposition, with a strong carnivorous appetite ; it 
is armed for this purpose with very deadly weapons, which 
it uses with the most destructive ferocity. 

Messrs. Kirby and Spence, speaking of the family to 
which it belongs, have the following intere.sting account 
of its nest, which may bu found in almost any pond 
during the month of May. “ In form,” say they, “ it 
somewhat resembles a turnip when reversed ; since it 
consists of a pouch of the shape of an oblate splieroid, 
the great diameter of wdiich is three (piarters of an 
inch; and the small, half an inch, from which ri.ses a 
curved horn, about an inch long, and tcrininating in a 
point. “ The uniiiial,” (then in the beetle state,) “ is fur- 
nished with a pair of anal spinners, wliieh move from 
right to left, and up and down, with much quickness and 
agility ; from those spinners a white and glutinous fluid 
appears to issue, tliat forms the nest, or egg pouch, 
which it takes the animal three hours to construct. The 
exterior tissue is produced by a kind of liquid and glu- 
tinous paste, which, by desiccation, becomes a flexible 
covering impermeable to water ; the second, which en- 
velops the eggs, is a kind of light down, of great white- 
ness, that keeps them from injuring each other. The 
tissue of the horn is of a silky nature, porous and shining, 
and greatly resembling the cocoons of bu«erflies. At 
its base is the opening prepared for the egress of the 
larvae when hatched, which is closed by some threads, 
that, by means of the air conflned in tlic cocoon, or pouch, 
hinder the water from getting in. This nest does not 
float at liberty in the water till after the eggs arc hatched, 
the parent animal always attaching it to some plant. By 
means of this unusual process for a beetle, which this 
insect is instructed by Providence thus to perfect, the 
precious contents of its little ark are secured from the 
action of the element, which is to be the theatre of their 
first state of existence, from the voracity of their enemies, 
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until the included egg® are hatched, and emerge from their 
curious cradle,” 

The newly -hatched larva grows rapidly, and in accord- 
ance with a law which has been observed to prevail among 
carnivorous animals, the head, with the jaws and its appen- 
dages, are developed more rapidly than the other members. 
Alt its parts arc so transparent, that the circulation of 
the vital fluids can, with the microscope, be easily per- 
ceived, as well as the motions of the principal vis^ra. 
In the full grown larva, its body is of an oblong spindle 
shape, and carrit s from its sides seven pairs* of oava (e% 
with which it pnddles its way through* the water with 
great speed. This of itself is well worthy of close ob- 
servation, and shotild be viewed in connexion with instru- 
ments for similar purposes in other insects. The subject 
is varied and interesting — some move by the same mo- 
tion of the legs as they use in walking, or by stroke as, in 
swimming ; others, for this purpose, employ as oars cer- 
tain plates, which terminate their tails, or, as in the present 
case, fringe the sides of the body ; others, again, 8%vim 
like fish, with an equable motion; some move by the force 
of the water which they spirt from tlieir arms; and others 
again swim about in cases.” llui to return to our descrip- 
tion : the larva has six legs, well armed with claws, a 
large head, strong jointed antonme, and very powerful 
jaws. I’lie animal is generally of a yellowish brown 
colour; and in IcMigtli about an inch and a half. 

Dr. Goring, who minutely examined this creature, and 
to whom we arc chiefly indebted for onr figure, states that 
in the capture of its p*'ey, considerable instinct is exhibited, 
lie says that if its victim should have any one part more 
vulnerable than another, that part is always first attacked. 
The usual mode of procedure is as follows. The llydro- 
philus, swimming horizontally, turns up his head at 
right angles with Ids body, and surveys the space above 
him ; when he perceives his prey, ho rises gradually 
beneath it, and seizes it with the feelers (a), and grasping 
it firmly, pierces it to death with his jaws (fr) ; he then 
brings it to the point of the sucker (c), and speedily ex- 
hausts it of its juices. But should the insect attacked he 
covered with a shell or hard skin, so as to make tlie 
abstraction of nutriment diilicult, the Ilydrophiliis then 
crushes it between the inner scizzor-like jaws (rf), and 
sucks it at Ici.'ture. 

Afier it has laid in this state a consideralde time, it 
borer a hole in the earth at the bottom of the pond, ami 
buries itself, an<l here it changes into ihr chrysali.s *«r 
pupa state. In this process, the skin upon its back spins, 
the head logs, &l'. fall off, and the pupa emerges. After 
a while it undergoes its final meutnorphosi.s, an<l comes 
forth in the form of a perfect beetle. 

These 'beetles are amphibiou.s, and Jive oceasionally 
both in water and on lai ' I'Jie author of “ b’dements oi 
Natural History,’ says they may be seen in prmds during 
the summer, frequently rising to the surface for fresh air, 
they swim well, and when laid on their backs restore 
themselves by whirling round. 'J’hfcy rest in the shade, 
keep in the water tluring the day, come abroad in* the 
evening, and are sometimes found sitting on the plants by 
the edge ; they fly by night, and after having been long 
out of the water, they cannot dive but with difficulty. 

In conclusion, let It not be supposed by any one that 
the destructive appetite of this animal in any way disturbs 
the happiness of its companions. They know nothing 
of death, and when their appointed hour c ‘nnes, they pa.ss 
quietly and in a moment, into its oblivions endirnce. Even 
allowing them to possess fear, still they may hr happy, for 


it is guQt only that makes fear painful, and of that thopy 
are destitute. Indeed, ^ar of their* enemies may consti- 
tute part of their pleasures, for as Pajey has observed, the 
chief employment of the hare is to conceal herself from 
her enemies, in that she finds enjoymbnt, and although no 
creature is so hunted, none is more happy. 

AUTUMN. 

{Continued from page 560.) 

Towards the close of autumn, in October, the plough- 
ing and sowing of the ground for a future harvest takes 
place. The winter corn, and indeed most of the provi- 
sion ibr ourselves, and for many animals, is then deposited 
in the earth. The procesa of the vegetation of corn is 
one of the most wonderful, as well as the most interesting, 
operations in nature ; hence an acemunt of it, from the 
pen of an autlior well versed in the subject, cannot but be 
acceptable to our readers : — 

Nature, at first, works in secret ; but her operations 
may be discovered by taking some of the grains out of 
the ground when they are beginning to shoot. Two days 
after the grain is put into the earth, it is swollen by the 
juices, and begins to shoot. '’Fhe shoot is always at 
one end of the grain, and that part of it which is 
next the outside of the grain is the little root of ihc 
future plant. Tiie corn, when sowed, generally begins, 
within twenty-four hours, to pierce through the coat, 
and unfold itself. The root and stalk become visible. 
The root is first wrapped up in a bag, which it bursts 
open. Some tlays after, the other roots shoot out of 
' their sides. 'J'lie fifth or sixth day, a green stalk 
springs up above the ground. Ft remains some time in 
that state, till the fine season comes, when the ear of the 
corn breaks out of the coats, in which it had been in- 
closed and protected from cold and uncertain weather. . 

“ The w'isdom which appears in the construction and 
I the vegetation of corn is very striking. The leaves, for 
example, which surround it before it has attained its full 
growth, even these have their use; and it seems as if 
the wisdom of the Creator had placed them round the 
blade for the same reason tliat an architect raises a scaf- 
fold about a building, which, when the building is finished, 
he takes away. For, as soon as the blade has attained its 
full lengtii and ci)iisistency, the leaves which protected a 
dry upland fall off. Whole months puss away, before 
the oar of corn ventures to appear and expose itself to 
the air; but, as soon as every tiling is prepared for the 
j formation of the blossoms and fruit, tlicy all appear in a 
I few' days. With what skill also are tlie stalks and ilie 

ir of corn constructed! If the former were higher, t!ie 
'native juice could noi so well penetrate into them; if, on 
I the contrary, the corn had been ]>laced lower, tlio mois- 
ture would have made it spring up before it was ripe, and 
birds and other animals would get at and de.stroy it. If 
the stem were weaker and smaller, the wind would brc ik 
it ; and if it were stronger and thiokcr, little animals might 
lodge in it, and birds would perch upon it, and pick out 
the grain.” 

]\'iinterd emblematically rcp‘'cscnt autumn as a woman 
richly dressed, with a garland of vines on her heatl ; 
holding a cornucopia* full of fruits in her right hand, and 
a buncli of grapes in her left. This season is thus repre- 

* Cornucopia, nmonfr the ancients, a Aom, out of which a plenty 
of all things was supposed to grow. It is generally the cliaractcri'.tic 
of the goddess of plenty, and described in the form of a large Iiorn, 
ftdornt^ with flowers, and filled with fruits. 
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tented, from its being that |Mil of thtf yea^^en the. 
earth is disposed to bestow the fruits alAady ripened by 
the hcflt of tlie sumhier. Her rich dress, the garlandt the 
cornucopia, the vipes and other fruits, signify the plen- 
teous produce of this season for the use of mankind. 

MIRKOll OF THE MONTH. 

The Summer has now retired from the northern hemi- 
sphere, and is fast returning to the regions of the south. 
Although the generally^ chill and foggy mornings and 
evenings of September, in this part of die globe, are un- 
wholesome to those who cannot guard against their effects ; 
yet the month, on the whole, is usually pleasant, as it 
blends the warmth and serenity of summer, with the 
bracing vigour of autumn. In this montli, the corn har- 
Test dr generally completed in all the northern parts of 
Great Bri^in ; yet, the labour of the husbandman is not 
then at an end, as the fields must immediately be again 
ploughed/' and prepared for the winter corn. In the 
counties of Worcester, Somerset, Devon, and Hereford, 
cider-making t the vintage of England, now commences. 
In those counties it constitutes the principal beverage of the 
people; but in London it is esteemed as a luxury. Perry 
is also now made. The fruits in season in September arc 
chiefly peaches, plums, nectarines, and pears. Apples, 
unless for immediate use, are generally suffered to remain 
later on the trees. Garden fiowers now become scarce ; 
.but we yet have those of the wild honeysuckle, arbutus, 
passion-flower, marygolds, sweet peas, mignionette, the 
jnichaelmas daisy, the asters, saffron, and ivy, together 
with some few others of les.s note. Rural scenery, how- 
ever, is much enlivened by the variety of colours assumed 
towards the end of the month, by the fading leaves of 
trees and shrubs. 

In this month the migrating birds take their departure; 
Hies become troublesome ; but they, as well as othc^r 
insects, soon yield their Jives, or sink into torpidity, as 
the autumn advances, towards the approach of winter. 
Tlic finny tribes of the ocean now begin to seek the creeks 
and ba)3 ; and herrings become plentiful on the coasts, and 
in the friths of the north. The autumnal equinox, or time 
when the days and nights are erpial, occurs, at which time 
rainy storms arc usual ; partridges abound ; hazel-nuts 
ripen ; the redwing and fieldfare, which migrated in 
March, return; the ring-ouzel removes to tlie south- 
eastern parts of the island; the curlew begins her cla- 
mours ; wood-owls hoot ; hares congregate ; the saffron 
butterfly becomes visible ; the woodlark, thrush, and 
blackbird are heard ; and the entrances to bee-hives arc 
diminished, in order to prevent the intrusion of wasps and 
otlier pilferers. The leaves begin to fall from the trees, and 
the cquinoxial winds sciitter them about, as well as the 
seeds of plants, that the elementary breath of nature 
dispenses abroad, sowing them on the earth, till spring 
shall draw them out, the harbingers and ornaments of a 
future fruitful season. So mortality scatters the human 
race, and will continue to do so till the day-spfing of 
eternity shall announce a summer of everlasting life. 


THE FIRE OF LONDON. 

This destructive ^nflagration broke out on Sunday 
morning, September 2, 1666 ; it commenced at the house 
of one Farryner, a baker, in Pudding Lane, within ten 
houses from Thames Street, and so rapid was its progress,’ 
that no human efibrts could arrest its bourse. * 

Wo have an ample account of it by an eye witness 


(Mr. Evdyn,) ibi whose words we give it to readers, 
only taking the liberty to alter the orthography^ so as 
to render it more iigwlligible to present curiosity. 

September Ik 1 6664^— This about ten,* 

began that deplorahlgJ|y> Pfsh Street in London, 

September d.-dflror tfl’e continuing after dinner, I 
took coach, 'with ibjptrifie and son, and went to the Bank- 
side, in Southwark, where we beheld thi^ dismal specUcle, 
the whole city in dreadifiil flames, near the water aide ; 
all the housej^ron^me Bridge, idl j hames Street, and 
upwards tew||||||H down to the Three Cranes, 

were now coiSulllWI^* 

The .fire having continued all thf night (if I may call 
that night whi^ was as light as day, for ten miles round 
about, after a dreadful manner) when conspiring with a 
fierce eastern wind, in a very dry season ; 1 went, on foot, 
to the same place, and saw the whole south part of the 
city burning, from Cheapside to the Thames, and all 
along Cornhill, (for it kindled back against the wind as 
well as forward,) Tower Street, Fenchurch Street, Cfraciug 
Street, and so along to Baynard's Castle, and was now 
taking hold of St. Paul’s Church, to which the scafiblds 
contributed exceedingly. 

** The conflagration was so universal, and the people 
so astonished, tliat, from the beginning, 1 know not by 
what despondency of fate, they hardly stirred to quench 
it, so that there was notliing heard or seen, but crying out 
and lamentation, running about like distracted creatures, 
without attempting at all to save even their goods, such 
a strange consternation there was upon them ; $0 as it 
burned, both in breadth and length, the churches, public 
halls, Exchange, hospitals, monuments, and ornaments, 
leaping, after a prodigious manner, from house to house, 
and street to street, at great distances one from the other; 
for the heat, with a long set of fair and warm weather, 
had even ignited the air, and prepared the materials to 
conceive the fire which devoured, after an incredible 
manner, houses, furniture, and every thing 

Here we saw tlu? Thames covered with goods, float- 
ing. all the barges and boats laden, with what some had 
time and courage to save ; as, on the other, the carts, See. 
carrying out to the lielda, whicli, for many miles, were 
strewed with movables of id I sorts, and tents erecting to 
alielter both ])co])le and what goods they could get away. 
O, the miserable and calamitous spectacle ! such at, 
haply, the world had not seen the like, since the founda- 
tion of it, nor to he outdone till tlie general conflagration. 
All the sky was of a fiery aspect, like the top of a burning 
oven, tlie light seen above foity miles round about, 
for many nights. fJod grant my eyes may never behold 
the like, now seeing above 10,000 houses, all in one 
flame ; the . and cracking, and thunder, of the im- 
f)etuous flames, the shrieking of women and children, the 
hurry of people, the fall of towers, houses, and churches, 
was like a hideous storm, and the air, all about, so hot 
and inflamed, that, at last, one was not nbh to approach 
it, 80 that they were forced to stand still and let the 
flames burn on, wliich they did for near two miles in 
length, and one in breadth. The clouds of smoke were 
dismal, and reached, upon coniputaiion, near fifty miles 
in length. 

“ Thus I left it, this afternoon, burning, a resemblance 
of Sodom, or the last day. London was, but is no more. 

** September 4. — The burning still rages, and it is now 

* Some accounts say fa\ the morning of September 2. Mr. Evelyn*# 
diary says the evening. 
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fhmGE. ^ [Sept. 

... . ' • 

at a laHj^riod. The jiieamin^shews its pretty gentilsJi 
little flomrs^ i^:d diffuses its fragrant scent. Geraniuini ' 
are in futii bloom; and the genista or broom is covered 
with flowers. Rue^ water-parsnip, hv^irehound, mint, and 
meadow • saffVon bloom in this month. Insects now 
abound, from the gnat to the butterfly ; wasps .^nd 
common flies are now very troublesome. The lady- 
bird and the glow-worm display themselves.; the former 
is a favourite with children, and the latter is a noctunial* 
curiobity. The hops now yield to the hands of the pickers, 
and harvest home is celebrated with glee in many parts of 
Great Britain. 


gotten as fiur.a8 the Ini^r Temple; all Flee^^^reet, the 
Old ^ailey, Ludgate nill, Warwkk Lane, Ijewgate, 

Paul's tlhain. Wailing Street, now ||aming, and most of 
it' reduced to ashes. The stone^of .jf^rs flew like gre- 
nados, the melting lead riinnii 
a stream, and the very^,pav 

redness, so as no horse nof 

them, and the demolition had| stopped all the passages, 
so (luit no help i'^ould be applied. The. eastern wind 
still more impetu^isly drove the flames fdsward. Nothing 
hut the Almighty^^)ower of God was able to ..stop them; 

/or vain w.is the bS*> of man. - / . •• 

** September 5. — ^ crossed towards Whitehall ; O the 
confusion there was then at that court I 'It uleased his ma- 
jesty to command me, ninong the rest, to look after the 
(|uenching of Fetter Lane end; to preserve, if possible, 
that part of Ilolborn, while tlu> rest of the gentlemen took 
their several posts, (for now they began to stir them- 
.se)ve.«, and not till now, who hitherto had stood as men 
iiitoxicatecl, with their hands across,) and began to coii- 
ader that \K)thing was likely to put a stop » lU the blowing 
up of some houses, as miglit make a wider gap, than any 
liad yet been made by the ordinary method of pulling them 
down with engines; thii. some stout seamen jiroposcd, 

< arly enough (o have saved nearly the whole city ; but 
till*!, s(uue tt.uaeioiis and avaricious men, aldermen, &c. 
uciuld not permit, becau.se their houses must have been 
i*f lh<- first. It was, ihcreforc, now commanded to be 
practised, and my concern being particularly for tlie 
Mospiial of St, Bartholomew, near Smithficld, where 1 had 

m:my «omidr<l .m.I si.-k nion. made- mo the more diligent j o.n t).c Stl. of tl.n month i» kej.t the Nativity of the Virgin 
to pioinote It, ^ nor was my care for the Savoy loss. It Marj. 'I'liiM fosiival was appoiiUed by Pope Servius, about the 
»iow pleased God, by abating the wind, and by the in- i year 09.5. ami was afterwards eonlirnied by Innocent IV., and 
dustry of tlm people infusing u new spirit into them, that i <hegovy Al. On this day, in ISIJI, tlndr present Majesties wwe 
the fury of it began i ' * ’ ' ‘ ' * 


THE SUN. 

The Sun enters the sign Libra, or the Balance^ on the 
morning of the'^Sf/Jd, when the days and nights arc ‘equal 
throughout the W'orld for that day. 

A TABLE OF THE SUN’S RISING AND SETTING 
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persi.sting, . 

and many house', being blown up, siicli gaps and dc.so1a- j 


In 1819, on the l.'Hh, died William Sinitli, an actor on the 


tions w<‘ro soon made, as with the former thr(?e day.s’ con- ■ commonly known by the appullation of (iciitleinan Smitli. 

Mimpli.ii), ih(i hack fire did not so vidnniKiitlv urcrc iiuon ' of Ko«l iMliiontioii, and sonic superior connexions, 

ilin rn<i u f.in. wm-K- 'TI,. / I* * ! »I<u.v ( Ki>.ss. i ius festival was iu'st observed on the Hth of 

Z i\, rJ. y“ >‘t->r ',|,is nionlli, in ll.c year (il.l, by ncrnclins the Kmperor, who 

•ei * *r’ .^”1 . niiiis l)y near a fujlong.s space, lecovered Bome piece*, of the crosj., and in meinorv thereof the ' 

I he poor innahil.'ints were dispiTsed about St. George’s- tnvek Chureh have a cii'f.niony of kis.sing the cross on this day. 
tields, and .Moor-Helds, as far as llighgate, and several Loeis NVlll., King of France and Navarn*, died, aged 8.S, i 


imli\s in ell l ie ; .some under tcni.s, some under inisorabic* i September, in 1821. During the reign of Bonaparte, 



III this ealamitoiis eomlition 1 returned, with a s;ul heart, ^ 
to niy house, blc.s.'.i;i'.; .'lud adoring the mercy of (Jod to 
me and milK^ who, iu the niid.st of all this ruin, was like 
IjOt, in my little Zo.'ir, safe and sound. 

( Ttj Jp* voniinncfL) 


NATUKALIA. 

Auout the month of August the puffin^ migrates, and 
vonn afterwards the swift disappears. Young broods of 
goldfinches are now seen ; lapwings and linnets congre- 
gate, and the nut-hatch chatters. The mountain-ash 
now displays its red berries amid its elegant and light 
foliage, rivalling the flaming honours of the pyracanthut 

» • 1Vat«r-fowl 


jnstif'it 

woman. The festival in lionuiir of thi’j saint was obtained by 
Robert, bishop of Leeds, Soj»f ember 17 i1j, 1210. 

September 2lRt, is the festival of St. Matthew. About the year 
61, St. Matthew wrote his (/ospel, in Hebrew, which was after- 
wards translated into Greek, ile was a native of Galilee; and 
previously to his being called to follow our Saviour, he was a tux- 
gatherer under the Romans. After many years’ labour, be closed 
his life at Nadabar, in Ethiopia, and it is generally suppost'd by 
martyrdom. 

* Nightly; in the night. 

t .Exhumation, the digging up of a body interred in holy ground. 
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